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Nbw  Mexico  Station:  Page. 

Bulletin  56,  November,  1905 288 

57,  January,  1906 567 

58,  April,  1906 443 

59,  May,  1906 611 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1904 9, 29, 38, 70,  74, 91, 93 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 441, 493 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bulletin  239,  April,  1906 51 

240,  June,  1906 827 

241,  September,  1906... 933 

242,  December,  1906 937,996 

New  York'  State  Station: 

Bulletin  278,  May,  1906 41 

279,  May,  1906 52, 53 

280,  August,  1906 260 
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283,  December,  1906 955 

284,  December,  1906 996 

285,  January,  1907 921 

286,  February,  1907 957 

Technical  Bulletin  1,  November,  1906 568 

2,  December,  1906 : 747 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1905 814, 892 

North  Carolina  St.^tion: 

Bulletin  194,  June,  1906 , 337 

North  Dakota  Station: 

Bulletin  69,  June,  1906 259 

70,  June,  1906 209 

71,  October,  1906 632 

72,  November,  1906 657 

73,  December,  1906 867 

74,  January,  1907 836 

Special  Bulletin  2,  Marrh,  1905 361 

3,  April,  1905 310 

4,  April,  1906 310 

Index  to  Bulletins  48-68,  July  1,  1906 691 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 9, 10, 24, 29,  73, 93 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1906,  pt.  1 1022, 1033, 1053, 1084, 1094 

pt.2 1065 

Ohio  Station: 

Bulletin  171,  March,  1906 143 

1 72,  March,  1906 138 

173,  April,  1906 342 

174,  April,  1906 633 

175,  May,  1906 627 

176   (Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1906),  June,  1906 612,  691 

177,  August,  1906 ■ 652 

178,  September,  1906 940 

179,  December,  1906 974 

180,  February.  1907 938 

181,  April,  1907 1039 
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56,  June  1, 1906 691 
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59,  October  1,  1906 , 564 
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Oklahoma  Station: 
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Bulletin  89,  June,  1906 770 

90,  May,  1906 717 

91,  November,  1906 831 

92,  December,  1906 840 

Pennsylvania  Station: 

Bulletin  77,  March,  1906 41 

78,  July,  1906 332 

79,  September,  1906 546 

80,  October,  1906 '. 574 

81,  November,  1906 663 

Annual  Report,  1905 210, 211,  217, 232, 234, 239,  260, 296, 472 

PoBTO  Rico  Station: 

Bulletin?,  1906 142 

7  (Spanish  edition),  1907 1045 

Annual  Report,  1906 1033, 1044, 1049, 1056, 1059, 1060, 1094 

Rbode  Island  Station:  ' 

Bulletin  112,  May,  1906 261 

113,  June,  1906 -. 437 

114,  June,  1906 619 

115,  July,  1906 619 

116,  October,  1906 631 

117,  November,  1906 619 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1906 1108, 11 10. 1113, 1 124, 1174 

South  Carolina  Station: 

Bulletin  118,  February,  1906 276 

119,  May,  1906 220 

120,  April,  1906 233 

121,  May,  1906 244 

122,  May,  1906 281 

123,  May,  1906 229 

124,  January,  1907 731 

126,  January,  1907 .^. .  »~2 
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Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1906 726,  729, 792 
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97,  May,  1906 261 

98,  June,  1906 331 

99,  June,  1906 336 

Tennessee  Station: 

Bulletin,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  3,  December.  1905 137, 185 

4,  December,  1905 161 
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Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 194 
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Utah  Station: 

Bulletin  93,  March,  1905 116 

94,  Januar>',  1903 264 

95,  March,  1906 252 

96,  March,  1906 274 

97,  DecemWr,  1906 936,  996 

98,  December,  1906 936,996 

99,  December.  1906 1166 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1904 691 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1905 691 

Vermont  Station: 

Bulletin  123,  June,  1906 124 

124,  Septcml)er,  1906 968 
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Virginia  Station: 
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161,  March,  1906 336 

162,  May,  1906 370 

163,  July,  1906 540 
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In  all  lines  of  investigation  the  individual  is  the  all-important  and 
determining  factor.  Buildings,  equipment,  the  scientific  atmosphere, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  field  all  contribute  to  make  the  conditions 
favorable  and  to  stimulate  activity ;  but  without  the  genius  and  orig- 
inality of  the  man  himself  the  progress  along  original  lines  will  be 
slow  and  uncertain.  Upon  him  w^ill  depend  in  very  large  measure 
the  character  and  the  success  of  the  investigation. 

In  agriculture  this  is  especially  the  case.  Agricultural  research 
calls  for  very  special  qualifications  in  the  way  of  native  ability  and 
.Miientific  acumen.  It  requires  as  high  order  of  training  and  expe- 
rience as  any  line  of  research  in  either  pure  or  applied  science,  and  in 
addition  it  demands  a  general  knowledge  of  practical  methods  and 
conditions  in  order  that  the  investigation  may  be  directed  intelli- 
gently. It  represents  the  culmination  of  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  upon  an  enlightened  and  scientific  basis,  and  as  such  it 
should  have  the  very  best  material  available,  surrounded  by  condi- 
tions which  w^ill  be  conducive  to  the  best  results.  More  depends  upon 
it  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race  than  upon  research  in  any  other 
line  of  industry. 

The  problems  in  agriculture  are  complex,  requiring  a  deep  insight 
and  the  ability  to  separate  them  into  their  various  phases.  The  in- 
vestigator }-hould  have  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  subject  in  both  its 
practical  and  its  scientific  relations  to  be  able  to  analyze  it  and  deter- 
mine the  point  of  attack.  This  implies  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  methods  of  research,  the  ability  to  concentrate  upon  some  phase 
and  to  make  progress  on  the  basis  of  definite  knowledge.  For  scien- 
tific study  the  projects  must  not  be  too  broad  or  include  too  many 
factors  of  pos.sible  influence.  They  must  be  simplified  so  as  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  working  basi.s,  and  gradually  as  one  point  after  an- 
other is  cleared  up,  they  can  be  broadened  and  extended. 

The  difficulty  which  some  men  have  in  outlining  a  project  defi- 
nitely, so  that  it  may  be,  considered  by  itself  as  a  definite  phase  in- 
stead of  as  a  broad  problem,  is  in  part  due  to  insufficient  training  for 
research.     Too  few  of  our  station  men  have  had  the  advanced  train- 
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ing  which  this  requires.  It  is  not  acquired  in  the  regular  college 
course.  It  comes  with  special  study  under  a  trained  mind,  in  the 
course  of  which  something  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  is  imbibed, 
the  meaning  of  an  investigation  is  learned,  and  familiarity  is  gained 
with  the  methods  of  procedure.  Unless  a  man  has  had  this  or  its 
equivalent,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  he  can  fully  appreciate  the 
real  diflferences  between  research  which  gives  definite  knowledge,  and 
more  superficial  experiments  which  give  results  only  half  understood, 
or  that  he  can  differentiate  his  subject  and  outline  a  scientific  method 
of  procedure. 

Station  men  divide  themselves  into  three  general  classes,  all  useful 
in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  but  with  special  qualifications 
which  should  be  recognized  in  organizing  the  work.  There  is  the 
man  in  especially  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  farmer,  who  is 
impressed  with  the  need  of  dis.seminating  information  upon  matters 
already  known,  and  whose  greatest  interest  and  success  lies  along  the 
line  of  demonstration  experiments  and  extension  work — a  promoter 
as  it  were,  who  by  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  ability  to  pre- 
sent matters  in  a  convincing  way  has  great  influence  in  introducing 
improved  methods  and  in  spreading  the  work  of  the  station.  This 
is  essentially  extension  work.  It  dfepends  upon  the  work  of  others, 
and  lacks  originality  except  in  interpretation  and  application.  Such 
men  are  not  suited  temjjeramentally  to  the  work  of  investigation,  but 
they  may  be  able  to  make  bettec  use  of  the  results  than  the  investi- 
gator himself. 

Another  class  of  men  conduct  trials  and  experiments  upon  a  great 
variety  of  practical  questions  in  farm  management,  using  rather  sim- 
ple, conventional  methods,  and  often  carrying  the  work  out  upon  a 
commercial  scale.  A  considerable  amount  of  scientific  data  may  be 
collected  in  their  work,  but  this  is  reported  in  a  somewhat  incidental 
manner,  and  is  not  digested  and  marshalled  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  con- 
tribute to  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  results  observed  or  the 
principles  involved.  The  real  object  is  to  show,  the  most  economical 
method  of  fertilizing  for  a  given  crop,  the  comparative  value  of  this 
and  that  feeding  stuff,  the  yield  returned  under  different  methods  of 
culture,  and  the  like. 

A  third  group  of  men  always  have  in  mind,  even  in  what  are  ap- 
parently simple  experiments,  a  recognition  of  the  principles  which 
are  operative  and  which  serve  to  explain  the  results.  They  so  plan 
their  work  as  to  not  only  give  the  farmer  a  practical  answer,  but  to 
answer  the  que-stions  of  science  as  well.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  empirical  result.  The  spirit  of  the  investigator  demands  to  know 
why,  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  imtil  they  have  worked  out  the 
fundamental  reason. 
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The  last  class  unfortunately  makes  up  the  smaller  number.  The 
gap  between  them  and  the  second  class  is  often  a  narrow  one,  and 
shows  itself  chiefly  in  an  attitude  of  mind.  Their  work  often  does 
not  appeal  as  strongly  to  the  popular  mind,  and  arouses  little  interest 
until  some  brilliant  result  is  secured.  It  is  not  spectacular  in  char- 
acter, and  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  securing  appropriations  for  it. 
It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  Congress  was  asked  to  provide  the 
means  for  extending  it  through  a  permanent  appropriation. 

The  scarcity  of  men  suited  to  the  advanced  work  contemplated  by 
the  Adams  Act  is  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty  experienced  in  pre- 
paring for  operations  under  that  act.  It  represents  a  certain  un- 
readiness in  some  instances. 

This  scarcity  is  to  a  large  degree  a  result  of  the  ideals  and  tenden- 
cies whi^h  have  dominated  station  work  in  the  past.  The  practical 
phase — ^the  immediately  practical  phase — has  been  constantly  in  the 
foreground.  The  earlier  j'ears  of  the  stations'  existence  wore  given  to 
winning  the  farmer's  confidence  and  support  by  doing  work  which 
would  appeal  directly  to  his  practical  sense,  and  since  then  we  have 
been  busy  trying  to  answer,  usualW  in  the  quickest  way,  the  questions 
he  has  showered  upon  us.'  There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for 
such  work,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  too  prevalent  idea  that,  as  the 
stations  belong  to  the  farmers,  their  duty  is  to  serve  the  farmer  in  his 
own  way.  In  our  desire  to  recognize  him  we  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  some  respects,  and  it  has  affected  our  progress  as  scientific 
institutions.  It  has  done  more ;  it  has  affected  our  standards  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  own  requirements.  It  has  given  false  ideals  to  young 
men  preparing  to  enter  the  work,  and  insufficient  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  striven  to  give  their  work  a  deeper  trend.  Too  of len 
the  measure  of  a  man's  success  has  seemed  to  be  his  ability  to  get  at 
the  farmers,  and  to  do  some  comparatively  simple  work  which  at- 
tracted popular  attention.  The  standard  for  station  workers  has 
been  too  low.  This  has  already  had  its  effect,  which  is  now  being 
keenly  felt  in  a  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of  investigation  and  a  scarcity 
of  men  suited  to  undertake  it. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  stations,  or  the 
desirability  of  doing  work  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmer. 
The  station  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  as  a  body — for  agricul- 
ture; but  it  is  a  mistake  to  encourage  the  impression  that  the  station 
is  a  question  box,  and  to  make  the  immediately  practical  experiment 
the  only  goal  of  our  ambition.  There  is  little  danger  at  our  Ameri- 
can stations  that  the  practical  needs  of  tlie  farmer  will  not  be  kept 
prominently  in  mind;  but  with  the  progress  of  our  work  year  by  year 
there  is  great  need  of  broader  and  deeper  study  of  the  problems  we 
are  pa.s.sing  upon,  to  reduce  the  empirical  results  to  a  more  scientific 
foundation  and  furnish  a  safer  basis  for  generalizatio^ijj^^^  ^  GooqIc 
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The  planning  and  inauguration  of  work  under  the  Adams  Act  will 
require  careful  gauging  of  the  abilities  of  different  members  of  the 
station  staff,  in  order  to  select  those  best  suited  to  undertake'  investi- 
gations. It  must  recognize  the  advanced  character  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  and  the  special  qualifications  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  staff. 

At  many  of  the  stations  there  is  a  quite  general  demand  from  the 
different  departments  for  a  share  of  the  new  fund  to  supplement 
their  resources,  and  the  easiest  method  is  naturally  to  divide  it  be- 
tween the  different  departments  of  the  station  without  a  very  critical 
consideration  of  the  proposed  work.  This  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments, and  will  surely  not  yield  the  l)est  results.  It  will  include 
work  which  do6s  not  l)olong  xmder  that  fund,  and  it  will  usually 
provide  too  many  i)rojects,  reducing  the  means  available  for  each  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  the  thorough  work  which  iS  contem- 
plated. The  projects  need  to  be  very  carefully  sifted,  and  those  se- 
lected which  conmiend  themselves  especially  by  reason  of  their  char- 
acter, their  ultimate  importance,  and  the  facilities  of  the  station. 

In  every  station  there  are  some  men  and  some  departments  l>etter 
fitted  to  this  higher  work  than  others.  In  every  case  a  process  of 
selection  or  elimination  must  be  followed,  and  in  some  cases  men 
must  lie  secured  from  the  outside  to  plan  and  conduct  the  new  lines 
of  investigation.  At  best  only  a  few  men  in  each  station  should  be 
selected  at  the  outset. 

Not  only  does  the  new  work  raise  the  grade  of  requirements  in  the 
personnel,  but  it  calls  for  a  differentiation  in  the  station  work  as  a 
whole — for  greater  concentration  upon  investigation  as  distinguished 
from  other  duties.  Obviously  a  man  engaged  in  such  work  should 
not  be  hindered  and  burdened  by  elementary  teaching  or  farmers' 
institute  work  or  answering  miscellaneous  correspondence  or  super- 
vising control  or  police  work.  The  college  and  station  work  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  free  him  from  such  interruptions  and  distrac- 
tions, except  on  special  occasions.  Other  men  can  attend  to  these 
various  duties,  but  the  man  with  the  genius  for  investigation  is  too 
rare  to  be  sjicrificed  to  the  duties  more  easily  provided  for. 

Already  there  has  l)een  considerable  demand  for  new  men  with 
good  scientific  education  and  capable  of  advanced  work — usually  for 
men  who  have  develoiDod  as  experts  in  special  lines.  This  will  result 
in  a  shifting  of  men  from  one  institution  to  another,  and  the  keen 
competition  for  the  men  of  established  reputation  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  many  of  the  institutions  with  smaller  revenues  losing  their 
most  valuable  men  to  the  larger  and  more  favored  ones.  This  shift- 
ing is  a  very  serious  matter,  often  resulting  in  much  waste  of  time 
and  funds  in  incomplete  investigations.  Time  is  required  for  becom- 
ing familiar  with  new  conditions  and  for  establishing  the  work  in  a 
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new  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  much  time  is  lost  to  the  station 
in  finding  and  training  another  man,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  station 
in  that  line  is  temporarily  diminished.  There  is  no  saving  in  ex- 
changing a  man  of  known  ability  and  usefulness  for  one  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  cheaper  who  is  an  uncei'tain  quantity  and  must  learn 
the  conditions  and  adjust  himself.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  period 
of  unproductiveness  and  uncertainty  which  is  expensive  to  the  station 
and  an  added  i>train  on  the  administration. 

These  changes  in  personnel  might  often  bt'  avoided  by  a  fuller  rec- 
opition  of  the  relative  value  of  the  man  to  the  station,  and  a  break- 
ing away  from  tradition  or  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  salary.  This 
should  be  appreciated  by  those  responsible  for  the  stations'  welfare. 
Any  station  which  has  a  man  with  a  real  genius  for  investigation  in 
the  lines  it  proposes  to  pursue  should  make  every  effort  to  retain  him, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  precedent.  Given  a  similar  line  of  problems, 
an  investigator  of  recognized  ability  is  usually  as  valuable  to  the  sta- 
tion where  he  is  as  to  another.  The  Adams  fund  has  tended  toward 
an  equalization  of  the  stations  in  the  matter  of  investigation.  The 
burden  of  such  work  rests  upon  all  alike.  Each  station  now  has  a 
special  i-esearch  fund  of  $7,000  this  year,  which  will  go  on  increasing 
for  the  next  four  years,  when  it  will  represent  an  endowment  of 
$300,000  at  5  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  creditable  research  fund  for 
any  institution,  and  should  enable  the  payment  of  salaries  which  will 
insure  the  l)est  men  the  field  affords. 

At  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  the  scale  of  salaries  is  too 
low  to  expect  the  most  competent  men  to  remain.  The  lesson  this 
false  economy  has  taught  should  have  left  its  impression  long  ago. 
Cheap  men  are  always  exjjensive  if  of  indifferent  ability,  especially 
in  the  advanced  work  of  investigation,  and  if  their  work  is  stamped 
with  high  ability  they  are  soon  called  to  other  positions.  Better  far 
to  pay  a  good  salary  which  will  keep  men  satisfied  and  assure  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  permanency  than  to  lower  the  grade  of  efficiency  by 
frequent  changes  or  employing  men  of  second-rate  ability. 

The  station  work  should  not  be  held  down  by  a  low  salary  standard 
in  the  college  or  university,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  at  present.  This 
is  an  unfortimate  policy  and  fails  to  recognize  three  things — the  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  men  of  high  attainments  in  agricultural  science,  the 
expert  character  of  the  service  required,  and  the  longer  period  of  the 
working  year  in  the  station  than  in  the  instruction  departments. 
Good  business  judgment  must  recognize  that  the  supply  of  men  who 
have  specialized  in  agricultural  science  and  won  distinction  as  inves- 
tigators is  considerably  short  of  the  demand.  In  other  walks  of  life 
a  man's  earning  capacity  is  gauged  by  his  ability  and  the  supply  of 
equally  able  men.    There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  hold  in 
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the  station  work,  especially  in  the  advanced  work  where  the  highest 
order  of  ability  is  required.  Too  great  conservatism  in  the  matter  of 
salary  will  surely  prevent  the  expectations  of  the  Adams  Act  ft-om 
being  fully  realized,  by  keeping  down  the  grade  of  men  who  enter 
and  continue  in  this  work,  and  by  causing  the  better  ones  to  be  dra^R'n 
away  to  stations  which  bid  liigher. 

More  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  experiment  station 
work  and  to  take  advanced  courses  which  will  give  them  a  thorough 
grounding  and  make  them  strong  and  resourceful  investigators.     A 
large  number  of  such  men  are  needed  in  nearly  every  department  of 
agricultural  work  to-day.     Surely  there  should  be  encouragement  for 
men  with  a  taste  for  research  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  along  agri- 
cultural lines.    A  career  is  open  to  them  which  is  attractive  from  the 
fullness  of  the  field  and  the  opportunity'  for  great  public  usefulness. 
The  pecuniary  rewards  are  not  such  as  may  be  reached  in  commercial 
lines,  although  there  the  higher  salaries  are  actualh'  reached  by  only 
the  few.     But  such  work  is  inviting  to  men  with  a  taste  for  it,  aside 
from  the  mere  matter  of  salary,  and  in  no  line  of  research  is  a  more 
inspiring  field  open.     The  high  grade  of  the  service  should  be  fully 
recognized  in  both  the  dignity  of  the  position  and  the  salary.     Com- 
petent recruits  are  needed  now  more  than  ever  befoi-e  in  the  history 
of  our  stations.    They  are  essential  to  the  dpveloi)ment  of  their  work 
and  to  meeting  the  requirements  and  expectations  of  the  Adams  Act. 
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On  the  free  acids  In  mineral  and  bone  superphosphates,  A.  Quabtaroli 
and  G.  Masoni  (Staz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital..  38  (1903),  X<\  o-f,,  pp.  J,92~.'>02;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Centbh,  1905,  II,  No.  13,  pp.  9«.},  985).— To  determine  free  Hclds  the 
authors  shake  up  25  gm.  of  material  with  25()  cc.  of  water  for  n  few  nilnuios, 
filter  quickly  through  a  folded  filter,  and  titrate  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  diluted  to 
300  cc.  with  one-half  normal  sodium  hydrosid  and  methyl  orange.  Of  KIO  min- 
eral superphosphates  thus  examined  the  majority  contained  from  5.29  to  10.!)8 
per  cent  of  free  acids  reckoned  as  phosphoric  acid,  a  few  contained  as  low  as  2.C 
per  cent.  The  bone  superphosphates  seldom  contained  over  2.5  per  cent  of  free 
adds.  The  presence  of  larger  amountR,  5  to  6  per  cent,  indicated  adulteration 
with  mineral  superphosphate.  To  further  aid  In  the  detection  of  adulteration 
the  authors  determined  the  constants  for  InverKlon  of  saccharose  by  the  t-ro 
('iiperphospbates,  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  treating  1  gm. 
of  pure  saccharose  for  6  to  12  hours  at  25°  C.  with  30  cc.  of  thirtieth-normal 
sohition  of  these  substances  and  determining  the  inverted  sugar  by  the  Fehliiig 
method.  These  constants,  with  the  results  of  the  titration  for  free  acid  and  of 
a  phygical  examination,  are  thought  to  furnish  reliable  means  of  detection  of 
EJulteration  of  bone  superphosphate  by  mineral  superpliosphate. 

Free  acid  In  superphosphate,  L.  Schucht  {Ztxchr.  .\ngeir.  Ghcin.,  IS 
(1903),  pp.  1020-1023;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sm:  ILondon].  SS  (,1905).  \o.  515, 
II,  p.  610). — Five  gm.  of  the  sui)erphosphate  is  extracted  10  times  with  ace- 
tone, using  in  all  about  75  cc.  of  the  solvent.  The  turbid  solution  obtaine<l  is 
cleared  up  with  200  cc.  of  water,  a  little  sodium  oxalate  and  sodium  chlorid  are 
added,  the  solution  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the  free  acid  Is 'titrated  with  half- 
normal  alkali,  using  methyl  orange  as  Indicator. 

The  oxidation  of  nitrous  acid  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxid;  determina- 
tion of  nitrates  in  presence  of  nitrites,  M.  BuscH  (Ber.  Dcut.  Chem.  Oexcll., 
Sa  (1906),  No.  6.  pp.  l^Ol-HOS;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ccntbl..  imi6,  I,  \i>.  lit,  p.  1(175).— 
The  author  found  in  experiments  with  nitro-cellulose  that  the  use  of  a  3  i)er 
tent  neutral  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  is  a  convenient  means  of  (piantita- 
tively  oxidizing  nitrous  acid  to  nitric  acid.  In  a  solution  containing  Iwtli 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  nitrous  acid  is  first  determine<l  in  one  iwrtion  l)y  titration 
with  permanganate,  then  In  another  portion  of  the  solution  the  nitrous  acid  is 
oxidized  with  hydrogen  peroxid  to  nitric  acid  and  determined  by  means  of  nitron 
(E.  8.  R..  16,  p.  945). 

Examination  of  water,  W.  P.  Mason  (Neiv  York:  .John  Wiley  d  Son, 
1906,  3.  ed.,  rfv.,  pp.  155,  pis.  3,  figs.  11). 

Contribution  to  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  water,  V.  Drawe 
{Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  i3,  pp.  .530,  .->31).—\  modification  of  Froriclis' 
method  (E.  8.  B..  14.  p.  940)  is  described  and  recommended. 

Modem  methods  of  testing  milk  jand  milk  products,  L.  L.  Van  Si.ykr 
(New  York:  Orange  Jutld  Co.;  London:  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  <i  Co..  Ltd., 
6579— No,  1—06 2  ^  , 
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1906,  pp.  XII+2Ji,  pi.  1,  figs.  56). — This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  dairy  students,  butter  lualcers,  cheese  maimers,  niilli  insi)octors,  etc.,  rather 
than  for  the  cbeuilst,  and  the  methods  described  are  such  as  do  not  necessarily 
retjuire  previous  chemical  training  for  their  successful  oi>eration.  The  Bab- 
cock  test  is  very  fully  considered.  Chapters  dealing  with  methods  of  commercial 
testing  and  scoring  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  cream  are  included.  The  flnal 
chapter  gives  rules  for  the  various  arithmetical  calculations  fre«iuently  neces- 
sary in  testing  milk  and  milk  products,  with  illustrative  examples. 

On  the  oxidation  index  of  milk,  E.  t'oMANuucci  (Abu.  in  Chem.  Zifi.,  SO 
(l!)i)6),  .Vo.  il.  p.  ,'>0i). — In  determining  the  oxidation  Index  of  milk,  wliicli  is 
believetl  to  furnish  Imiwrtaut  information  coucernlhg  the  (luality  of  milk.  10 
cc.  of  milk  is  diluted  with  water  to  t  liter.  20  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5) 
added  to  10  cc.  of  this  solution,  the  mixture  warmed  to  (SO  to  70°  0.  on  the 
water  bath,  and  decinormal  iNttassium  i^ermaugauate  solution  added  drop  by 
drop  until  the  ai)i)earan<'e  of  a  rose-red  color  remaining  for  5  minutes.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  i)ermanganate  solution  retjuired  for  the  oxida- 
tion of  1  cc.  of  milk,  the  author  calls  the  oxidation  index.  As  a  result  of 
numerous  determinations,  the  following  indexes  were  found :  Cows'  milk  50  to 
52,  goats'  milk  44  to  45,  sheep's  milk  43  to  48,  asses'  milk  55  to  58,  and  human 
milk  58  to  CO.  The  oxidation  Index  of  milk  diluted  with  10  per  cent  of  water 
was  44,  with  50  per  cent  25,  and  with  90  i)er  cent  5. 

Note  on  a  recent  paper  by  B.  Stelnegger  on  the  "  aldehyde  figure  "  of  nxilk, 
H.  D.  Richmond  and  B.  H.  Mh^leb  (Analyst.  SI  (1906),  No.  364,  PP-  22i-i26). — 
Stelnegger's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  (iOC)  Is  considered  Important  because  it 
gives  (1)  ail  ai)proximate  estimation  of  the  amiiio-nitrogen,  (2)  an  indirect 
but  easy  method  for  determining  proteids,  and  (3)  another  easily  determined 
figure  capable  of  furnishing  c-orroliorative  evidence. 

In  mixed  milk  sodium  bydroxld  was  found  to  give  a  mean  aldehyde  figure 
of  18.4  and  strontium  hydroxid,  20.2,  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  of  normal 
alkali  jier  liter  of  milk.  Assuming  a  pro|K>rtlon  of  casein  to  albumin  in  milk 
of  7:1,  the  authors  find  that  1  cc.  of  tenth  normal  soda  corresiwnds  to  0.0208 
gill,  of  the  nitrogen  of  milk  and  1  cc.  of  tenth  normal  strontia  to  0.0271  gi"- 
Steinogger's  average  was  O.OiJOS.  The  maximum,  mlniiiium,  and  average  of 
113  determinations  of  the  aldehyde  number  were  resi»ectively  22.6.  18.1,  and  10.9, 
expressed  in  cubic  centimetera  of  noraial  strontia  jier  liter  of  milk. 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  homogenized  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  (Analyst,  SI 
(1906),  A'o.  36'i.  pp.  21 S,  219). — As  homogenized  milk,  prepared  by  forcing  luilk 
under  a  pressure  of  from  200  to  400  atmospheres  through  very  small  openings. 
Is  now  ail  article  of  commerce,  the  author  sought  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 
fine  state  of  division  of  the  fsit  globules  would  have  upon  the  determination  of 
fat  by  ordinary  methods.  Tlie  (Jottlleb,  kieselguhr,  and  Womer-Schmld  methods 
gave  results  in  almost  iierfect  agreement.  Good  results  were  also  secured  by  the 
Gerber  method.  The  Adams  method,  however,  was  always  low.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  this  metlind,  so  long  a  standard,  should  l)e  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  Gottlieb  method,  which,  for  ease  and  accuracy,  is  considered  the  l)est  method 
for  this  purjiose. 

The  analysis  of  dried  milk,  II.  D.  Richmond  (Analyat,  SI  (1906),  A'o.  S6S. 
pp.  219-2^.1). — Several  modiflcatioiis  of  methods  used  for  ordinary  milk  con- 
sidered necessary  in  examining  dried  milk  or  milk  powder  are  noted  and  anal- 
yses of  7  samples  are  given. 

The  Worner-Schmid  method  is  considered  suitalilc  for  determining  fat  which 
can  not  be  estimated  by  direct  extraction.  In  determining  milk  sugar  polarl- 
metrically,  10  gm,  of  the  sample  is  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  sufUdeut  hot 
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water  to  make  n  paste  and  then  Rradually  thinned  with  hot  water  and  finally 
made  up  to  100  cc.  If  the  powder  is  not  all  dissolved  a  little  ammonia  may  be 
added.  Cane  su^ir  is  detennined  by  the  method  descril)e<l  by  Harrison  (K.  S. 
R.,  10,  p.  840).  Proteids  are  calculated  from  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  KJeldahl 
method  by  the  factor  0.87. 

Two  of  the  samples  examine<l  were  apparently  made  from  skin*  milk,  two  had 
received  an  addition  of  saccharate  of  lime,  one  an  addition  of  a  phosphate,  two 
un  addition  of  cane  sugar,  and  one  an  addition  of  sodium  carlMnate.  Only  one 
sample  was  made  without  the  addition  of  any  subHtamv  designed  to  render  the 
dried  milk  more  soluble. 

Determination  of  the  proteids  in  milk,  A.  Tbiixat  and  10.  Saitton  (Ann. 
Vhim.  Analyt.,  11  (1!)06),  Xo.  6,  pp.  20.5-207).— Five  <v.  of  milk  is  diluted  with 
water  to  'J5  <v.,  boiled  for  5  minutes  and  trestted  with  5  drops  of  comuiorcial 
fornialin.  After  again  boiling  for  2  to  3  minutes  and  allowing  to  stand  for  5 
minutes,  5  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  ac*etic  acid  Is  added.  The  fine  precipi- 
tate is  then  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  the  fat 
extracted  with  acetone  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus.  The  fat-free  mate- 
rial is  tlieii  dried  at  7.5  to  80°  O.  and  weighed.  The  entire  operation  occupies 
less  than  2  hours.  The  fat  may  be  determined  by  evaporating  the  acetone. 
The  method  is  applicable  to  milk  preserved  with  potassium  bichromate. 

Estimation  of  casein.  A  preliminary  study,  H.  V.  Abny  and  T.  M.  Pbatt 
(Amer.  .Jour.  I'harm.,  78  (1906),  -Vo.  S,  pp.  121-128).— In  the  volumetric  method 
proposed  a  definite  quantity  (5  to  30  cc.)  of  milk  is  treated  at  ordinary  teiu- 
lieratures  with  20  cc.  of  decinormal  ferric  alum  solution  (48.1  gni.  per  liter), 
the  mixture  diluted  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered,  the 
filter  washed  until  free  from  iron,  and  the  excess  of  ferric  alum  in  the  filtrate 
determine<l  by  titration  with  potassium  lodid,  hydrocliloric  add,  and  decinormal 
sodinm  thiosulphate.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  ferric  alum  taken 
and  that  found  in  tlie  filtrate  gives  the  quantity  required  for  the  precipitation 
of  tlic  casein.  Con<>ordant  results  were  obtained  in  numerous  determinations. 
Ilxijerlraents  Indicated  that  the  reaction  is  not  afte<'ted  l)y  the  fat  and  sugar  in 
the  milk.  Comparative  determinations  were  made  to  estaltlish  a  rolatiouslilp 
between  the  quantity  of  ferric  alum  solution  re<iuiretl  to  precipitate  the  i-asein 
and  the  nifrogen  in  the  precipitate  as  determined  by  the  KJeldahl  nietlicKl,  but 
further  work  Is  considered  necessary  In  order  to  establish  a  definite  standard. 

The  determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  M.  Weibui.i.  (Srcnxk  Krm.  Tulxkr.,  17 
(l'JO.>),  .Vo.  e,  pp.  He-HS) — The  author  recommends  the  Gottlieb  method  for 
the  determination  of  fat  in  cheese.  The  results  obtained  by  tliis  method  were 
»mewhat  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  extraction  method  and 
tlie  Scbmidt-BondzynskI  hydrochloric-acid  method. — r.  w.  won. 

Chemistry  in  the  kitchen  and'  household,  G.  Abel  (Chrmie  in  Kiichc  und 
Ham.  Lcipific:  B.  C.  Teubner,  190.5,  pp.  YI  +  ir,^,  flgx.  ff).— In  this  volume, 
which  is  designe<l  for  popular  use,  some  of  the  principles  of  cliemistry  are 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  household.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
deals  with  the  application  of  cliemistry  in  the  home,  the  si)ecial  topics  treated 
being  fire,  lighting  and  heating,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  auinial  foods,  vegetable 
foods,  and  condiments. 

Chemical  department,  E.  F.  Ladd  (yorth  Dakota  Sta.  lipt.  J90r>,  pp. 
15-22). — In  addition  to  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  this  reix)rt 
contains  analyses  of  several  proprietary  stock  foods,  3  samples  of  manure,  and 
11  of  Paris  green. 

Beport  of  the  chemist,  It.  F.  Habe  CScw  Mrj-ico  .S7n.  Itpt.  190  i.  pp. 
38-.J6). — This  reiwrt  on  the  work  of  .the  chemical  department  during  the  year 
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Includes  analyseR  of  136  nnuiples  of  bat  guano  and  6  samples  of  soil.  I>eter- 
lutnatious  are  also  given  of  the  moisture  In  the  soil  and  the  protein  content  of 
the  wheat  of  25  plats.  The  results  are  interpreted  as  Indicating  a  very  slight 
increase  of  protein  In  wheat  grown  on  soil  with  a  limited  amount  of  moisture. 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Swedish  Boyal  Agriciiltural  Academy, 
1856-1906,  H.  G.  Sodebbaum  (fitorkholw,  1906,  pp.  60,  figs.  6).—\  sketch  of 
the  laboratory  with  biogrnphicul  notes  of  the  directors,  A.  MtlUer,  C.  B.  Berg- 
strand,  L.  F.  Nilson,  and  the  present  author,  and  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
publications  of  the  lai)oratory  during  the  past  50  years.— r.  w.  woll. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  control  station  at  Trondhjem,  1905,  E.  SoLBBato 
{Christiania.  190.'>,  pp.  5S). — The  report  contains  the  usual  tabular  statements 
of  the  results  of  analyses  of  agricultural  i)roduct»  made  during  the  year.  Includ- 
ing soils,  soil  amendments,  fertilizers,  peat  and  peat  litter,  feeding  stuffs,  dairy 
products,  liuiunn  foods,  also  sceil  analyses. — f.  w.  wolu 

HETEOBOLOaT— WATER. 

Practical  treatise  on  the  weather,  O.  Fbeybe  (Praktische  Wetterkunde. 
lierUn:  P.  Parey,  1906.  pp.  YIIl  +  llS,  iH«».).— This  claims  to  be  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  use  of  weather  maps  in  connection  with  local  weather  ob- 
servations. 

Instructions  for  cooperative  observers  (f/.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur. 
Doc.  3i7.  pp.  31,  flgx.  10). — This  is  the  third  edition  of  this  pamphlet  which  is 
designed  "  to  furnish  coor)eratlve  observers  with  brief  instructions  for  their 
guidance  In  talcing  and  recording  observations,  more  especially  of  temperature 
and  rainfall." 

Summaries  of  temperatures,  rainfall,  sunshine,  and  evaporation,  -  E.  F. 
I>ADD  CSorth  Dakota  Sta.  Kpt.  190.'>,  pp.  16-19). — These  summaries  show  that  the 
mean  temperature  for  1005  was  39.4.3°  P.,  the  maximum  93,  in  August,  the 
mlninmm  — 34,  in  February.  The  total  rainfall  was  30.70  in.  The  average 
monthly  evajioration  from  water  surface  for  the  5  months  May  to  September, 
:10()5,  was  5.29  in.  A  summary  of  observations  on  evaporation  for  the  same 
I)eriod  during  the  4  years  1902-1905  shows  that  during  1902  the  evaporation 
was  1.96  times  the  rainfall  for  the  same  i)erlod,  in  1903  It  was  2.58  times  as 
great,  in  1904  it  was  2.47  times  as  great,  and  in  1905  the  rainfall  as  compared 
with  evaporation  was  as  1  to  1.003 — that  is,  the  evaporation  was  practically 
equivalent  to  the  rainfall. 

Studies  on  the  diurnal  periods  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
F.  H.  BiGKLow  (V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  $4^,  pp.  51,  figs.  71).— 
Articles  published  separately  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  February  to 
.August,  1905,  are  combined  in  this  document.  The  subjects  treated  are  diurnal 
periods  of  tenii)eraturo,  barometric  prcs.Hurc,  vapor  tension,  the  electric  [wtentlal, 
coetBclent  of  dissipation,  terrestrial  magnetic  field,  and  the  aperiodic  disturb- 
ances; the  variable  action  of  the  sun  and  its  effect  upon  terr&strlal  weather 
conditions ;  and  a  general  review  of  the  status  of  cosmlcal  meteorology. 

Meteorological  service  for  forecasting  weather,  U.  Dufoi.'r  (Chron.  Agr. 
Valid,  19  ( 1900),  yo.  9.  pp.  276,  277).— A  brief  statement  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  meteorological  servl<-o  <if  tlie  Swiss  department  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  with  reference  to  dissemination  of  weather  forecasts,  esiiecially  by 
means  of  telephones. 

Meteorologfy  of  Tunis,  winter  of  1905-6,  O.  Ginestous  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  et 
Com.  [Tunis].  10  (1906),  Mo.  SS.  pp.  ll.',-US.  pi.  1).—\  summary  of  observn- 
lion-;  on  pressure.  temi)erature.  rainfall,  evaporation,  humidity,  etc.,  at  a  large 
number  of  stations  in  different  parts  of  Tunis,  ^-^  . 
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A  contribution  to  the  study  of  spring:  B3id  fall  frosts,  R.  Vanderliniien 
(Ann.  Sere.  MH.  Observ..  190.5;  abx.  in  Iter.  Ci'n.  Apron.,  n.  »cr..  1  (1906).  Xo. 
S.  p.  lOS). — A  note  is  liere  given  on  studieo  reporttnl  in  tlip  nununl  report  of 
tlie  Meteorological  Service  of  tlie  Itoyal  Oltservatory  for  liXl."  of  (■unditions  under 
vlilch  frosts  are  formed  in  the  region  of  I'trle  anil  of  nieauH  of  predicting  frosts. 
The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the  occurrence  of  spring  and  fall  frosts  is 
determined  largely  by  Im-al  csnditioiis.  The  three  princiiml  meteorological  con- 
ditions which  are  believecl  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  such  frosts  in  the 
region  in  which  tlie  observations  rettorteil  were  made  are  (1)  an  anticyclone 
covering  a  large  part  or  all  of  Kuroiie.  (2)  a  low  to  tlie  east  or  northeast  and 
an  anticyclone  to  the  west,  (:{)  n  low  to  tlie  soutli  of  KuroiH'  and  a  high  to  the 
north.  Many  other  conditions  have  an  influence  in  tlie  foruia>tion  of  white 
frosts.  The  determination  of  dewiioiiit  was  found  to  be  an  unreliable  Indica- 
tion of  night  frosts.  Tlie  theory  that  there  is  a  (•onstant  relation  between  the 
temperature  shown  by  the  wet  bulb  thorniometer  at  a  given  hour  and  the  mlnl- 
uium  night  temperature  was  not  verified  in  these  investigations,  and  this  instru- 
ment therefore  did  not  prove  reliable  as  a  means  of  predicting  frosts. 

Balloons  and  kites  in  the  service  of  meteorolo^,  W.  H.  Dines  (yaturo 
[London^,  T-J  (1906),  "So.  1906,  pp.  3.7. .?«).— This  is  a  brief  summary  of  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  upiicr  atmosphere  l>y  means  of  balloons 
and  kites. 

Becent  practice  in  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors,  A.  J.  IIe.nby 
(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Bui  37,  pp.  20). — The  principal  contents  of  this 
bulletin  are  a  description  of  the  lightning  conductors  on  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment; the  preface  to  the  Reiwrt  of  the  Lightning  Kesenrch  Committee,  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge;  the  rules  for  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors  as  issued  by 
the  Lightning  Rod  Conference  of  1882,  with  observations  thereon  by  the  I^ight- 
nlng  Research  Committee  of  1905,  and  brief  stateiuents  of  the  latest  practice 
abroad,  in  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Germany. 

[Amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  nitrates  in  rain  water  collected  at 
Pretoria],  H.  Ingij:  (Trantivaal  Ayr.  Jour.,  .J  (190.>),  pp.  /«.},  lO.'i;  abs.  in  Jour, 
('hem.  8oe.  [London],  90  (1906).  .Vo.  o2,1,  11,  p.  .iO>). — Determinations  of  am- 
monia, nitrates,  and  nitrites  in  weelcly  samples  of  rain  water  collected  at  Pre- 
toria during  the  year  ended  June  .TO,  lilOO,  are  rejKirted.  The  results  for  the 
year  are  as  follows:  Rainfall  24..S1  in..  ammonia<-al  nitrogen  1.104  parts  per 
million,  nitric  nitrogen  0.190  part ;  amnionlacni  nitrogen  jier  acre  CWT  lbs., 
r.itric  nitrogen  per  acre  1.083  lbs.  The  ammoniacal  nitrogen  was  on  the  average 
85.9  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  "  The  nltnigen  as  ammonia  varied  from 
0.32  (week  ending  March  18)  to  45  (week  ending  August  27)  per  million,  the 
rainfall  being  70..36  mm.  and  l.(H5  mm..  resiKJctively.  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates 
varied  from  0.08  to  3.75  tier  million  (rainfall  10.08  and  0.;!8  mm.).  Nearly  the 
wholejjf  the  nitrogen  In  the  rain  Is  brouglit  down  tluring  the  growing  season." 
Water  and  the  law  of  minimum  in  the  fertilization  of  soils,  L.  Tiiiry 
(Bill.  Soc.  Chim.  Belg.,  19  (190.)).  .Vo.  S-i).  p.  266).— The  role  of  water  from  the 
chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  electrical  staiidixiints  is  discussed.  Intensive 
culture  is  shown  to  reduce  the  water  content  of  soil.  This  must  be  returned 
directly  by  irrigation  or  indirectly  by  lmprove<l  methods  of  culture  it  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soli  is  to  be  maintained. 

Underground  water  resources  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  A.  C.  Veatch  et 
«-  (V.  8.  Geol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  So.  ^.J,  pp.  5.0.}.  pU.  Sf,.  flas.  71).— This  is 
a  detailed  report  of  studies  of  the  geologj'  and  underground  water  conditions 
of  Long  Island,  including  also  tests  of  methods  of  measuring  velocity  of  under- 
tow, data  regarding  wells,  sizing  and  filtration  tests,  and  descriiitions  of  surface 
rtreami.   it  ig  shown  that  the  conditions  on  the  island  are  such  as  to-«ause  It 
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to  readily  absorb,  filter,  and  store  the  rnln  water,  and  thus  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  very  pure  water. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  nitrification  with  reference  to  the  purification  of 
sewagre,  Habkiette  (Jiiick  (I'roc.  Hoy.  fioe.  [Loniton],  Her.  B.  77  (1906),  No. 
B  na,  pp.  2Jil-2G6.  flff.  1;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  doc.  \London],  90  (1906),  .Vo.  522, 
il  p.  2.}.>). — Tlip  |»ro<'e.s8  of  nltrifloiitlon  was  studied  in  e.\i)eriiiieiital  laboratory 
filters  acting  Imtli  n«  continuous  filters  and  contact  IkmIs.  It  was  found  that 
nitrification  <if  auiniouia.  during  sewage  purification  o<'cnrred  in  two  stages  due 
to  activity  of  two  distinct  classes  of  bacteria,  one  pnxluclng  nitrites  and  the 
other  oxidizing  the  nitrites  to  nitrates.  These  bacteria  e.\lst  not  only  in  the 
Kul>8tance  of  the  filter,  but  are  also  carried  away  In  large  quantities  in  the  fil- 
trates. They  Itclnng  to  the  sjiuic  group .  as  those  producing  nitrification  In  the 
soil.  The  action  of  the  organisms  producing  nitrates  may  be  retardetl  when 
the  sewage  is  strongly  aniuioniacal. 

The  al)ility  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  to  live  and  work  in  sewage  filters  so 
highly  charged  with  organic  matter  is  discussed.  This  is  ascribed  to  (1)  the 
presence  of  organisms  in  symbiosis  with  the  nitrifying  organisms,  rendering 
the  latter  more  resistant;  (2)  the  retention  of  the  organic  matter  in  large  p;vrt 
near  the  surface  of  the  filters;  and  (.S)  the  presence  of  very  large  numl)erR  of 
nitrifying  organisms  in  the  filters. 

The  influence  of  teniiHrature  on  the  oxidation  of  sewage  was  studied,  and  it 
was  observed  that  tlie  efliciency  of  the  filters  and  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of 
oxidation  were  greatly  Increased  by  raising  the  teuiiMjrature.  In  any  case 
nitrification  was  extremely  rapid,  lieing  completed  during  the  time  require<l  for 
IK?rcoiation,  2  to  ^  hours.  The  continuous  filters  were  more  efl^cieut  than  con- 
tact l>eds  in  purifying  the  sewage. 

The  purification  of  sewage,  W.  Uamsay  (ODtctr.  Chmi.  Ztg..  9  (1906),  -Vo. 
10.  PI).  ]3,'>-139). — This  is  a  paper  which  was  prescutetl  before  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Home,  IfKifi,  whicli  iliscusses  the  loss  of 
fertilizing  matter,  particularly  nitrogen,  in  sewage,  and  the  various  methods  of 
;jewagc  disposal  which  have  been  proi)oso<l.  The  difficulties  In  the  way  of  the 
successful  use  of  the  Irrigation  method  alone  are  pointed  out 

SOILS— FERTILIZEB8. 

Some  peculiarities  of  rock  weathering  and  soil  formation  in  the  arid  and 
humid  regions,  K.  \V.  IIiixjabo  (Aiiicr.  .four.  Sci.,  }.  ser..  12  (1906),  \o.  12.i.  pp. 
261-269). — ^The  author  summarizes  In  this  article  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions regarding  various  pha.<ies  of  this  subject.  e.«!|)ecially  as  regards  soil 
formation,  which  have  been  recorded  in  various  previous  imblications.  It  is 
made  clear  that  the  processes  of  soil  formation  In  arid  regions  are  very  different 
from  tliose  operating  in  humid  regions  and  show  "  the  neetl  of  caution  In  api)ly- 
;ng  the  maxims  of  the  humid  region  in  arid  climates.'' 

On  the  changfes  which  minerals  undergo  in  cultivated  soil,  T.  BifriMCB  (Bui. 
Hoc.  Xat.  Apr.  Franer.  66  (1906),  "So.  2,  pp.  1H6-19!>).— The  author  i)resents  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  solution  of  silicates  in  the  soil  is  a  very  complex  and 
.srradunl  process,  resulting  in  partial  or  total  decomposition  of  these  compounds 
under  the  action  of  various  factors  worlting  in  association.  Among  these  factors, 
which  are  enumerated  and  dlscus,sed,  are  chemical  decomposition,  and  the  solvent 
action  of  air  and  water,  of  organic  matter,  roots,  and  micro-organisms. 

The  wire-basket  method  for  determining  the  manurial  requirements  of 
soils,  F.  D.  Gardneb  (T.  .V.  Drpt.  A<7r.,  Bur.  Hoiln  Circ.  IS.  pp.  6.  fins.  2).— The 
motiiods  of  constructing  the  wire  basltets  and  of  using  them  In  determining  the 
manurial  requircmeuts  of  soils  are  described  (see  K,  S.  R.,  17i  £■  227). 
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Soil  analysis  and  agricultural  charts  in  Italy,  G.  Fascktti  (Ahx.  in  Zt/ichr. 
Angeir.  Chetn.,  19  (1<J06),  No.  20,  pp.  !)13,  Ol.'i).— The  need  of  .sy.steniatif  soil 
exiiiuimition  and  charting  is  jwinted  out.  It  is  claimed  that  tills  worlc  should  be 
done  with  the  aid  and  under  the  suiwrvlsion  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  In 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  methods  and  results. 

The  soils  of  Victoria,  T.  Chkbby  (Year  Rook  Am:  Victoria,  100.3,  pp. 
29-U). — ^The  physical  features  of  Victoria  with  esjjecial  reference  to  soils  are 
l)riefiy  descrlbetl,  and  analyses  of  190  samples  of  typical  soils  are  rejwrte*! 
and  discussed.  The  average  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  in  the  following 
table  iu  comparison  with  typical  English  and  American  soils: 

Average  composition  of  Victorian  and  other  xoils. 
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Tictorian  soils: 

Clay  soils 

30 
34 

85 

24 

5 

K 

10 

466 
313 

Per  el. 
0.  (X)8 

Northern  plntn 

Qa-stal  plain 

.020 
.013 
.006 

Mallee 

2.426       .007 
.315       .040 

Drained  swampx  . . 
EnKlani).  typical  loilo. 

.191 

.081 

.154 

.121 

.019 

A]neri(«n  aolla: 

Arid 

1.362 

Humid 

.108 

.115 

1.761 

Sand 

.124 
.159 

.i43 

.OWi 

.344     1-iM 

The  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  different  classes  are  quite  fully 
described.  In  general  it  was  found  that  Judged  by  European  standards  tlio 
anionut  of  fertilizing  matter  in  Victorian  soils  is  often  small,  but  "  the  mar- 
velous growth  that  occurs  everywhere  when  the  rain  comes  after  a  dry  kikjU 
8bow3  that  there  are  forces  at  work  during  the  montlis  of  bright  sunshine 
which  are  very  friendly  to  the  husbandman."  Small  applications  of  supor- 
pho-sphate  sometimes  prove  l)onoflclal,  but  applications  of  nitrogen  in  many 
cases  actuall:    reduce  the  yield. 

Some  preliminary  notes  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  soils  of  the 
Qanges  Valley,  more  e8i>ecially  in  their  relation  to  soil  moisture,  II.  M. 
Leake  (.four.  .Ij/r.  8ci.,  1  (1906),  .Vo.  .},  pp.  ^.J.J-J<'5)  — This  article  reports  a 
series  of  observations  extending  over  about  one  year  with  reference  to  the 
temiierature,  moisture,  and  other  conditions  under  which  indigo  is  grown  on 
these  soils,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  finding  means  of  rendering  these  as 
favorable  as  possible.  Observations  on  rainfall,  temperature,  humidity,  nietliods 
of  cultivation,  general  physical  properties  of  the  soils,  and  studies  of  specific 
gravity  and  soil  moisture  (to  a  depth  of  8  inches)  and  its  movement  are 
reported,  and  bring  out  the  following  points : 

"(1)  A  large  daily  evaporation  Is  taking  place  from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

"(2)  This  evaijoration  Is  entirely,  or  in  greater  i)art.  connteracted  i)y  a  largo 
upward  flow  of  moisture  from  a  lower  level  and  ultimately  from  the  ground 
water." 

Some  banana  soils  of  St.  Mary  and  Upper  St.  Catherine  [Jamaica],  II.  II. 
Cousiss  {Rill.  Dept.  Aor.  [.Jamaica],  i  (1906).  A'o.  2.  pp.  i.J-.W). — The  results 
of  examinations  with  reference  to  mechanical  condition  and  i)orcentngcs  of 
lime  as  carbonate  and  humus  soluble  In  ammonia  of  39  samples  of^typicat 
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(>annnn  soIIb  are  reported,  and  the  ronditlon  and  needo  of  the  hoIIb  are  discussed. 
The  exHuiinutionx  were  limited  to  the  three  poiutH  uamed  because  previous 
unulyses  and  e.\|)erinient8  had  indicated  that  the  soils  are  not  in  present  need 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  retiuire  special  attention  to  drainage  and  humus 
and  in  some  cases  lime. 

The  lime  content  of  some  esparcet  soils,  F.  G.  Stebleb  (Landir.  Jahrb. 
SchKciz.  20  (1906),  No.  S.  pp.  m-lHO). — Examinations  of  a  number  of  soils  on 
which  esparcet  was  grown  show  that  this  and  lllie  plants  can  be  successfully 
Kn)wn  only  on  soils  containing  very  small  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  of 
good  pliyxicai  properties. 

Begreneration  of  overlimed  soil,  S.  Maki  and  S.  Tanaka  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.. 
Tukyo  Imp.  I'nir.,  7  (1900),  Xo.  I.  pp.  01-6'>,  fig.  1). — Pot  experiments  with 
Imriey  are  reiwrtwl  which  indicate  that  only  one-twentieth  as  much  magnesia 
(MgO)  in  sulphate  as  in  magiiesite  is  needed  to  bring  about  favorable  condi- 
tions for  Itnriey  on  ovcrlin>e<l  (•■oil. 

On  the  formation  of  humus,  R.  Suzuki  (Bui.  Col.  Agr..  Tokyo  Imp.  Vniv..  7 
(1906),  yo,  1,  pp.  95-99). — Observations  on  decomposition  of  oak  leaves  In  flasks 
under  different  conditions  show  "  that  magnesium  carbonate  promoted  the 
devolopnieut  of  carlK>nic  acid,  while  calcium  carbonate  retarded  It,"  and  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  liumiflcation  process  Is  promoted  by  magnesium 
carbonate  and  retarded  by  calcium  carlionate."  The  addition  of  soluble  phos- 
phate overcame  in  a  measure  the  retarding  action  of  the  calcium  carbonate. 
An  examination  of  the  physical  and  microscopic  properties  of  the  leaves  indi- 
cated that  "  the  change  in  color  and  brittleness  and  also  the  development  of 
mycelium  go  parallel  with  the  development  of  carbonic  acid.  .  .  . 

"After  sterilization  and  Introduction  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  Peniclllluin 
known  thus  far  only  under  the  name  of  '  Schokoladenfarbener  Schimmelpilz ' 
the  humiflcation  process  proceeded  much  slower  than  under  the  original  con- 
ditions." 

Plant  nutrition  studies,  E.  B.  Voobhees  and  J.  G.  Lipman  (Xew  Jersey  8ta». 
Rpt.  1903.  pp.  211-221,  pU.  fi).^The  methods  and  appliances  devised  for  "a 
comprehensive  study,  first,  of  the  needs  for  plant  food  of  certain  rather  well- 
denned  soil  tyi>es,  when  used  for  general  farming;  and  second,  the  mineral 
requirements  in  the  growth  and  development  of  legumes "  are  described,  and 
the  fli-st  year's  results  with  cowi)ea<s,  oats,  and  onts  and  cowpeas  on  red  shale 
soil  clus,seil  ns  (1)  good  (producing  20  bu.  of  wiieat  per  acre),  (2)  medium 
(producing  1.5  bu.  of  wheat),  and  (.3)  poor  (producing  10  bu.)  are  reported 

"  While  these  studies  were  carrle<l  out  by  means  of  the  pot  system,  in  which 
small  amounts  of  soil  are  used  under  <-ontrolled  conditions,  the  system  used 
varle<l  somewhat  from  that  generally  practiced  In  work  of  this  character,  where 
the  i)ots  are  carrie<l  on  trucks,  which  may  be  run  to  shelter  during  showers  or 
rainy  weather.  The  system  adopted  avoided  the  removal  of  the  pots  from  the 
open  air  at  any  time,  prevented  an  undue  raising  of  the  temperature,  as  the 
surfaces  of  tlie  inrts  were  not  directly  exiK>sed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  provided 
an  easy  means  of  weighing  for  controlling  the  amount  of  water  added  The 
system  may  be  descrilied  as  follows:  ...  In  the  first  place,  a  framework  was 
erected,  ."?  ft.  high,  Z  ft.  wide,  which  was  enclosed  with  matched  boards,  with 
oi)enings  on  the  top  for  insertion  of  the  \w\.».  .  .  . 

"  In  order  to  protect  the  jars  from  heat  radiated  {rom  the  covering  of  the 
frame,  boards  were  nailed  to  cleats  on  the  Inside,  thus  providing  an  air  space 
between  tlie  jars  and  tlip  oiitsidp  covering. 

".Vn  iron  ring  of  the  same  diameter  as  tlie  hole  for  the  jar  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  box  for  each  Jar,  iu  order  to  facilitate  w^eighlng  the  Jars  without 
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removing  them  from  the  box.  This,  together  with  the  balance  used,  is  shown 
In  figure  1.  The  jars  were  the  ordinary  museum  Jars,  without  tops,  having  an 
extended  flange  at  the  top.  serving  as  a  support  for  the  jar,  though  the  cross- 
pieces  were  carrietl  through  the  frame  under  the  Iwxes  in  order  to  relieve  any 
sodden  strain  upon  the  flange.  These  jars  were  7J  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in. 
deep.  They  were  all  tared  by  adding  small  quartz  pebbles,  and  each  contained 
exactly  20  lbs.  of  soil.  In  order  to  protect  the  plants  from  high  winds  and 
from  rain,  a  detachable  roof  was  made  by  a  framework,  hinged  in  the  middle 
and  covered  with  duck.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  stakes 
were  (ai!tened  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  with  holes  bored  in  them  at  different 
distances.  The  roof  could,  by  this  device,  be  adjusted  at  different  heights,  and 
was  held  in  place  by  means  of  iron  staples." 

Tlie  detailed  results  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
anxmnts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  on  the  growth  of  the  cowpeas  and  of 
small,  medium,  and  large  amounts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  on 
oats  are  reported,  but  no  conclusions  are  drawn. 

"  Tlie  experiments  begun  In  Ilammonton  in  1904,  to  study  methods  of  develop- 
ment of  the  light  soils,  as  well  as  their  adaptability  for  the  growing  of  forage 
crops,  were  continued  through  the  present  year."  The  object  in  the  first  case  is 
"  to  grow  profitable  forage  crops.  In  succession,  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
alone."   Data  are  given  for  crops  of  crimson  clover  followed  by  soy  beans,  rye 
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Flo.  1.— Balance  for  weighing  soil  pots. 


uikJ  vetch  followed  by  corn,  red  clover  followed  by  millet,  wheat  followed  by 
cowpeas,  and  oats  and  vetch  grown  In  1905. 

The  measnre  of  soil  fertility  from  the  nitrogen  standpoint,  J.  G.  Lipman 
{^ewJer$ey  Slag.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  225-280).— This  is  a  review  and  contribution 
tc'  the  study  of  the  biological  activities  of  the  soil  bearing  ujwn  the  various  proc- 
**«8  of  nitrogen  fixation,  decay,  nitrification,  and  denitrlficatlon,  each  of  which 
l>lays  a  certain  role  lu  the  nitrogen  feeding  of  the  crop,  with  a  view  to  finding 
means  "to  intensify  the  desirable  processes  of  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrifica- 
tion; to  suppress  the  objectionable  denitrificction,  where  it  is  at  all  apt  to  take 
l>lace;  to  suppress,  likewise,  the  too  rapid  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
"**e  phases  of  decay  that  might  lead  to  the  liberation  of  elementary  nitrogen." 

Series  of  studies  of  ammonia  production  in  peptone  solution  inoculated  with 
"Oils  of  different  kinds  fertilized  in  various  ways  and  of  experiments  with 
Aatobacter  cultures  Isolated  at  various  times  In  100.3,  1904,  and  1905  are 
f«I»rted. 

"The cultures  of  Azotobacter  vinelandii.  Isolated  at  the  beginning  of  1003  and 
'*Pt  In  the  laboratory  since  that  time,  were  found  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
"itrogen-fixing  power.  A  similar  comparison  of  fresh  cultures  of  .1.  heyerincki 
"tti  those  isolated  a  year  earlier  showed  that  also  this  species  had  retained  its 
"^Rlnal  power  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen.    As  to  the  quantitative  produc- 

"  *'  combined  nitrogen.  .4.   vinelandii  is  markedly  sui)erior  to  eitlier   A. 

•"^W  or  A.  chroococcum,  with  an  output  frequently  more  than  double  that 
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produced  by  either  of  the  other  si)et'les.  A.  heyerincki  and  A.  chrooooccum, 
v-hlle  quite  different  In  their  culturni  (-haracteristics,  are  pliysioloKleally  alike 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  their  power  of  nitrogen  fixation  is  concerned.  Like  A. 
vinelandii,  these  two  species  may  also  increase  their  output  of  combined  nitrofiren 
when  growing  together  with  certain  smaller  bacilli." 

Investi^tions  on  the  biology  of  nitrog^n-flxing  bacteria:  A  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  variations  in  nitrogen  content  of  bare  soils,  H. 
Wabmbold  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  35  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-123;  ah».  in  Chem.  Cctitbl., 
1V06,  I,  No.  12,  p.  10^1). — In  this  article  the  author  reviews  with  consldentWo 
fnllness  previous  iuvestigsitions  on  denitrlfication  and  nitrogen  fixation  in  the 
soil,  discusses  the  general  (•onditions  controlling  such  changes  In  nature,  and 
reports  a  series  of  exi)erlments  on  the  Influence  of  teniiwrature,  water  content, 
aeration,  associative  action  of  pure  and  mixed  cultures,  etc.,  on  these  prtK-es.st*. 

The  principal  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  are  as  follows : 
Sterilized  soils  of  very  iwrous  structure,  containing  16  to  30  i>er  cent  of  water, 
when  subjected  to  thorough  aeration  fixed  nitrogen  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
indicating  that  under  certain  conditions  tljere  Is  a  chemical  fixation  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  without  intervention  of  organisms.  This  is  in  agreouieiit  with 
results  obtained  by  Berthelot.  The  increat-e  in  nitrogen  of  both  sterile  and 
unsterillzed  soils  was  dejtendent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  temperature. 
The  water  content  of  thin  layers  of  porous  soils  in  which  aeration  was  not 
interfered  with  exerted  no  appreciable  Influence  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soli.  In  pot  experiments  with  larger  amounts  of  soil  (about  l.'Hi  kg.)  the  waf<»r 
content  exerted  a  very  appre<'lable  Influence.  In  such  cases  tlie  most  desirable 
water  content  frr)m  the  standiwlnt  Itoth  of  preservation  and  Increase  of  nitrogen 
In  the  soil  was  20  i)er  cent.  With  10  yter  <-ent  and  less  there  was  either  no 
increase  or  a  very  decided  decrease  of  soil  nitrogen,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  being 
especially  large  in  case  of  the  lighter  soils.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  with  a  water 
(«ntent  of  leas  than  H  iier  cent  can  not  be  ascril>ed  to  denltrlflcation.  but  must 
l)e  due  to  some  purely  chemical  process,  since  nitrates  were  not  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  and  the  nitrifying  organisms  could  not  develop 
with  so  small  a  water  content. 

The  growth  of  algw  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  favored  an  Increase  of  nitrogen 
In  the  soil,  but  It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  was  due  to  nitrogen  assimilation  by 
the  algffi  or  to  their  Influence  In  retarding  denitrlfication.  With  large  aniounts 
(about  3  kg.)  of  sterile  soils  a  water  content  of  3  to  20  jier  cent  did  not  influence 
the  nitrogen  content.  With  a  water  content  of  30  per  cent,  however,  a  loss  was 
observed.  No  influence  of  aeration  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  soils  was  ol>served 
in  case  of  suuill  aniounts  (150  gm.)  of  soils  in  thin  porous  layers  either  In  sterile 
or  in  unsterillzed  condition.  In  pot  experiments  with  about  13i  kg.  of  soli 
and  15  per  cent  of  moisture  thorough  aeration  Increased  the  nitrogen  content. 

The  use  of  artificial  Immus  favored  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  Indicating  that 
this  material  Is  a  suitable  source  of  carbon  In  artificial  culture  media  for  soli 
bacteria.  With  a  temperature  of  less  than  5°  C.  or  greater  than  50°  C.  there 
was  no  fixation  of  nitrogen  In  tlie  artificial  cultures.  The  most  favorable  teni- 
l)erature  zone  for  nitrogen  fixation  in  artificial  cultures  lies  between  18  and 
Sl°  C.  Wide  variations  were  observed  In  the  capacity  for  fixation  of  nitrogen 
of  the  various  organisms  experimented  with,  both  In  pure  cultures  and  In  mixed 
cultures.  In  aFtiflcial  cultures  of  azotobacter  weak  diffused  light  appeared  to 
exert  a  favorable  Influence  upon  nitrogen  assimilation. 

Some  work  of  the  Agricultural-Bacteriological  Institute  of  Oottingen 
University,  A.  Kocii  (Mitt.  Driit.  Latititr.  (ImeV.,  21  (1906),  No.  10,  pp- 
111-115). — A  brief  review  Is  given  of  recent  investigations  at  this  institute  on 
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■dtNeen-fixln?  bacteria,  the  inflnence'  of  carbon  blsulphld  In  Increasing  tlie  yield 
of  crops,  green  manuring,  solvent  action  of  bacteria  on  phosphatic  fertilizers, 
and  a  source  of  error  in  estimating  tbe  yield  of  cereals. 

The  antbor's  experiments  sbow  that  the  activity  of  the  nitrogen-tixing  l)ac- 
ttria  Is  controlled  more  l»y  the  temperature  of  the  si)ll  than  by  tbe  nutrient 
materials  available.  For  example,  in  soil  supplied  with  sugar  and  kept  at  a 
teniperahire  of  7°  C.  there  was  no  fixation  of  nitrogen.  When,  liowever.  the 
temi>erature  was  raised  to  15,  or  better,  24°.  there  was  rapid  fixation  of  nitro- 
Ren.  Moreover,  in  presence  of  fubstanccs  such  as  sugar,  which  promote  the 
action  of  the  denitrifying  organisms,  denitriflcntion  is  more  liliely  to  i»revail  at 
tbe  lower  temperatures  than  at  the  higher.  Itaisiug  the  temperature  apparently 
enables  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  to  overcome  tbe  denitrifying  organisms. 

Observations  on  tlie  effect  of  cart>on  hisulpbid  on  tbe  organisms  of  the  .soil 
indicate  that  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  this  material  does  not  prevent 
denitridcatiou,  a  result  which  docs  not  liear  out  Hlltner  and  StiSnner's  expla- 
nation of  tbe  action  of  this  substance  in  increa-slng  the  yields  of  crops. 

Experiments  are  reported  which  sbow  that  the  turning  under  of  mustard  as 
a  green  manure  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  tbe  cause  of  which 
was  not  ascertained. 

Tbe  aatbor'8  Investigations  confirm  those  of  Stoklasa  in  showing  that  soil 
bacteria  and  other  lower  organisms  produce  adds  in  the  soil  which  aid  In  dls- 
wlvlng  and  rendering  assimilable  tbe  difilcuitly  soluble  phosphates. 

Data  are  reported  to  show  tluit  tbe  apiiearance  of  crops  In  tbe  field  Is  by  no 
meiina  an  accurate  index  of  their  actual  yield  when  harvested. 

On  the  question  whether  nitrites  or  nitrates  are  produced  by  nonbac- 
terial processes  in  the  soil,  K.  J.  Russeli.  and  N.  Smith  (Jour.  Agr.  fict,  J 
{1906),  A'o.  4,  pp.  jm-453). — ^The  exiwrlments  reiwrted  In  this  article  "were 
Bade  with  a  view  to  discover  how  far  purely  physical  and  chemical  processes, 
known  to  take  plac«  In  the  soil,  may  be  ex|)ected  to  give  rise  to  nitrites  and 
nitrates."  They  dealt  with  tbe  possibility  of  tbe  formation  of  nitrites  and 
nitrates  during  (1)  the  evaporation  of  water,  (2)  tbe  oxidation  of  free  nttro- 
BM  by  catalytic  processes  and  induced  oxidation,  and  (3)  tbe  oxidation  of  am- 
monia. The  first  dealt  mainly  with  a  study  of  Schijnbein's  observations,  from 
which  be  concluded  that  ammonium  nitrite  is  produced  when  water  Is  evaiKj- 
rated  In  air ;  the  second  with  the  catalytic  action  of  platinum  black  as  studied 
by  Ix)ew,  ferric  oxid  as  studied  by  Bonnema.  humus,  and  soil ;  and  the  third 
with  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  in  tbe  soil  by  catalytic  action  and  induced  oxida- 
tion. 

The  resDlts  as  a  whole  are  claimed  to  sbow  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
"•eMunibie  formation  of  nitrites  or  nitrates  In  the  soil  from  atmospheric  nitro- 
861  or  from  ammonia  by  chemical  or  physical  processes  and  that  under  no  clr- 
'"•"•bihees  does  the  evaporation  of  water  produce  ammonium  nitrite.    Tbe  evi- 
^6Me  as  to  the  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  by  catalytic  or  induced  oxidation 
Pfocespeg  In  the  soil  Is  not  conclusive,  but  the  results  obtained  In  the  experi- 
"lents  reported  indicate  "  that  If  Induced  oxidation  takes  place  at  all  Its  effects 
•»  M  extremely  slight  that  In  practice  they  would  be  altogether  negligible. 
"Catalytic  oxidation  of  nitrogen  does  not  seem  to  occur  In  the  soil. 
"  Slightly  different  results  were  obtained  with  ammonia.    As  tlie  higher  oxids 
M  iron  and  manganese  xtossess  a  slight  power  of  catalytically  oxidizing  annnonia. 
It  might  be  expected  that  soils  In  which  they  ownr  to  any  extent  would  possess 
™Mme  power;  in  any  case,  however,  tiie  effect  is  only  small,  and  appears  to 
*  "'  no  practical  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  ammonia  oxidizes  more  readily  in  presence  of  other  sub- 
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stances  undergoing  oxidation.  Experiments  with  soils  showed  that  this  induced 
oxidation  may,  under  certain  rather  artificial  circumstances,  come  into  play 
as  a  factor  in  producing  nitrates ;  but  it  must  l)e  remeuil)ered  that  at  tbe  low 
partial  pressures  of  ammonia  obtaining  in  nature,  bacterial  nitrification  would 
i)e  more  prominent  than  in  our  exiwriments.  Taking  this  {x>int  into  coqsidera- 
tiou,  the  induced  oxidation  of  ammonia  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  imiwrtant 
source  of  nitrates  under  natural  conditions." 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  forest 
leaves,  L.  Montemabtini  {fitaz.  Sper.  Aiir.  Hal.,  3H  (7.90.5),  .Vo.  10-12.  pp. 
1060~106-'>). — C'ai-efuily  conducted  ex|>erinieuts  with  .W  to  60  gm.  lots  of  plane- 
tree,  aider,  horni)eani,  and  oak  leaves  sterilized  and  inoculated  with  extracts  of 
decomposing  leaves  showed  a  considerable  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  course  of 
decomiMsition  during  the  i)eriod  from  about  the  end  of  November  to  tlie  last  of 
March,  thus  c-onfiruilng  Henry's  claim  (B.  S.  R.,  9.  p.  1041;  15,  p.  764)  that 
during  the  process  of  deGon)|K>8ition  of  the  leaves  of  trees  there  is  a  fixing  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  and  that  sucli  fixation  does  not  take  place  when  the 
material  studied  is  sterilized,  thus  signifying  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms. 

Investigations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  materials,  E.  B.  Voor- 
HEE8  and  J. .(}.  LiPMAN  {S'cw  .Jerxey  titas.  Kpt.  1S05.  pp.  13S-211). — The  experi- 
ments of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  .S44)  were  continued  during  1904  and 
1905,  tlie  crop  grown  in  this  year  being  oats.  "  The  two  oat  crops  of  the  first 
rotation  added  to  those  of  the  second  rotation  furnish  an  abundance  of  exjierl- 
meutal  material,  which  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  a  one-sided  system  of 
fertilization  affects  the  crop-producing  power  of  the  soil.  It  becomes  clear  here 
what  the  comparative  value  of  nitrate,  ammonia,  or  organic  nitrogen  may 
tie  and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  when  applied 
ulone  or  together  with  animal  manures." 

The  relative  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  materials,  as 
shown  by  the  four  crops  of  oats,  is  given  In  the  following  table: 

The  ttvailabilUy  of  nitroycn  m  different  nitrof/enous  materials  with  oatit. 


Sodiiim  nitrate 

Ammnnium  sulphate 

Dried  blowl 

Solid  manure,  fresh 

Solid  manure.  leaciied 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh  . . . 
Solid  and  liquid  manure,  leaulied 


I8y9.  1 

1900. 
100,0 

1904. 
100.0 

1905. 

100,0 

100,0 

77,9 

87.7 

64.7 

78.1 

61,3 

73,1 

6.S.2 

53.5 

^3,l 

26.4 

48.6 

SS.2 

46,4 

22,0 

40,3 

■42.7 

88,4 

51.6 

71.0 

37.8 

33.0  1 

35,9 

62.9 

42.3 

On  the  direct  utilization  of  the  nitrog^en  of  the  air  for  the  preparation 
of  fertilizers  and  other  chemical  products,  A.  Frank  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem., 
19  (1906),  Xo.  19,  pp.  S.'iSSiO;  Chrm.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  3<%  p.  4^9).— A  paper 
before  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Rome.  1906. 
which  reviews  the  history  of  investigation  and  invention  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  progress  made  in  establislunent  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  as  well 
as  ex|)erinients  to  test  the  value  of  tlie  product  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
puriwses. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  of  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  oats, 
R.  Otto  (Dcut.  hamltr.  PrcKse,  33  (1906).  Xo.  32.  p.  :>7.7).— The  two  materials 
were  applied  on  light  soils  in  "amounts  furnishing  equal  rations  of  nitrogen. 
The  lime  nitrogen  was  applied  about  one  week  before  the  seeding  of  the  oats. 
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The  results  were  in  nil  oaHCs  favorable  to  the  lime  nitrogen  exceiit  tli:it  the 
grain  prodnoed  with  this  fertilizer  containtHl  a  somewhat  sninller  percentage  of 
nitrogen  than  that  produced  with  nitrate  of  sotla. 

Calcitun  cyanamld  and  calcium  nitrate,  two  new  fertilizers  derived  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  results  of  their  use,  II.  von  Feilitzen  {('hteit: 
Moor.  Zt*chr..  7  (lOOd),  p.  Sft;  <ib».  in  Clirin.  Ztfj..  SO  (tOOd),  \o.  .}.J.  Rci>erl.  No. 
li.  p.  ?->3). — The  fertilizing  value  of  those  materials  Is  discussed,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  results  of  tests  of  hygroscopic  and  basic  calcium  nitrate 
in  comparison  with  sodium  nitrate.  It  was  found  that  these  materials  were 
about  equally  eBTectlve  as  fertilizers. 

A  new  nitrogenous  manure,  lime  nitrogen  or  calcium  cyanamld,  J.  IIen- 
DBICK  (Trim*.  Highland  and  Affr.  Sin:  ffcnt..  3.  xcr.,  IS  (mid),  pp.  7.7-77). — 
Coiuparative  tests  of  calcium  cyanamld.  nitrate  of  soila,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  i)ot  and  field  ex|)erlmeut8  with  oats  and  bsirley  are  reiwrted.  "  The 
results  show  that  the  cyanamld  gives  returns  very  little  liehlnd  those  given  by 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia." 

Experiments  with  lime  nitrogen  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugar  beets,  K.  Stroh- 
MER  (6»lerr.  Vngar.  Ztxchr.  Zuckerlndu.i.  u.  Laudir.,  .<}  (il>0.5),  pp.  661-6H.'>; 
ab».  in  Chrm.  Centbl..  190G,  I.  .Vo.  .9,  p.  7S0- — When  applied  1."  days  liefore 
planting,  the  lime  nitrogen  produce<l  no  injurious  efTects  and  prove<l  but  little 
less  efficient  than  sodium  nitrate  and  sui)erlor  to  nmmimlum  sulphate  both  as 
regards  yield  and  quality  of  beets. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  nitrogen  lime,  O.  Kottchkr  (Oriit.  Landir. 
Prfimc.  33  (1!>06),  So.  3.).  pp.  2li9,  200). — Pot  exjierlments  on  oats  with  so-called 
nitrogen  lime  {Stirkxtoffkalk),  which  is  prepared  by  passing  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen free<I  from  oxygen  over  a  fused  mixture  of  calcium  cnrbid  and  calclne<l  cal- 
cium chlorid  and  containing  alMJUt  22  yiev  cent  of  nitrogen,  are  reiwrted.  The 
results  show  that  this  material  is  very  similnr  In  its  action  to  calcium  cyanamld 
(lime  nitrogen),  that  like  it  it  should  not  l>e  uso<l  as  :i  top-dressing,  and  should 
ho  applied  some  time  before  planting  seed. 

Lime  nitrogen,  B.  Sjou,e.ma  (Ciiltiira,  Ifl  (IflOd).  Xox.  >iif).  pp.  ,1-27:  210,  pp. 
!i0-97). — Investigations  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  lime  nitrogen  are  quite  fully 
revlewc<l  and  experiments  by  the  author  on  rye  and  oats  are  reiHjrt^l  whidi 
show  that  the  lime  nitrogen  (180-270  ilis.  per  a<'re)  was  as  a  nile  nearly  as 
olBcient  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  somewhat  more  so  than  sulphate  of  anunonia. 
.A.  mixture  of  l.'W  lbs.  of  lime  nitrogen  and  ISO  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  i)er  acre 
(ave  the  highest  increase  in  yield  in  case  of  rye. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  calcium  cyanamld  (lime  nitrog^en), 
-X.  PozzoLi  (.-Ift*.  in  Chem.  Ztg..  30  (1900),  Xo.  .is.  p.  J.T '; ) .— This  is  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Applied  ("liemlstry 
lit  Rome  in  1000,  reviewing  the  results  <jf  tests  by  varlons  Investigators  of  tlie 
fertilizing  value  of  this  material.  It  Is  i)olnted  out  that  tlw  results  of  a  large 
number  of  e.xperlments  show  that  the  action  of  this  material  varies  widely  with 
different  plants.  • 

Experiments  by  Frank  are  cited  to  show  that  the  Injurious  effects  observed 
In  the  use  of  lime  nitrogen  as  a  to()-dressing  in  jmt  exiH-riments  would  not  1»' 
observed  in  practice  where  much  smaller  nmoiuits  of  the  material  would  be 
used.  Rx|)erimonts  by  the  same  Investigator  also  Indicate  that  the  fear  of 
injury  from  acetylene  gas,  which  ma.v  lie  generated  In  small  amounts  when 
lime  nitrogen  is  npplletl  to  suils.  is  groundless.  KxiH-rlnicnts  with  various 
I>laut!i  showed  no  injurj*  from  the  presen<-e  of  tliis  gas. 

The  various  factors  which  influence  the  decomposition  of  calcium  cyana- 
mld, J.  Stoklasa  {.Abu.  In  Chein.  Ztg..  ,iO  (19U(i),  .Vo.  .iS,  p.  .}.7.;).— Tills  Is  an 
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iibstrnet  of  n  paiior  presented  nt  the  Sixth  International  ConKress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  at  Uoiue,  liMMi.  dealing  especially  with  the  water  and  air  capacity  of 
cultivated  soils  in  its  relation  to  the  liacterioloKlcal  deconijMwItlon  of  raloiuni 
eyanaiuld  in  the  soil.  It  is  noted  eKi)ecially  that  in  hnuius  soils,  in  wliteb  the 
uitrlHcation  jjrocess  goes  ou  very  slowly,  ealeiuui  cyanoinid  shows  very  little 
effectiveness  as  fertilizer. 

V8g:etation  experiments  with  "  N  "  fertilizer  In  the  year  1905,  von  Lepel 
(Mitt.  J>ci(t.  LaiuUr.  (icKcII..  it  (I'Mid),  Xo.  S,  pp.  Il>-i4,  flgis.  .5).— A  series  of 
field  and  iM)t  exi>erinients  with  this  material  on  various  crops  is  reported. 

Previous  exiK>riiiients  (K.  S.  It.,  l(i.  p.  8i><>)  having  shown  no  injurious  effects 
with  the  amounts  of  "  N  "  fertilizer  used.  lleUl  ex|)eriiueuts  with  rye.  oats,  wheat, 
IK>tatoes,  and  iMH't.s.  and  iiot  experiments  with  barley,  oats,  maize,  timothy, 
Irackwheat.  mustard,  and  tlax  were  undertaken  In  ItK).')  to  further  study  tlie 
limits  of  etticiency  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  results  confirmtHl  those  of  previous  years  In  sbowlni;  a  hiKli  fertiUxiuK 
efflcieucy  for  the  "  N  "  fertilizer  on  cereals  and  like  crops  (at  rates  of  50  lbs. 
per  acre).    Its  value  for  IhkhI  croiKS  is.  however,  less  certain. 

Green  manuring  experiments  in  1905,  Haessleb  ( Mitt.  Dcut.  Landw.  Cfesell., 
il  (190C)),  .Vo.  ii,  pp.  2.3.1-2S7). — Plat  exiwrlments  which  have  been  carried  on 
In  various  localities  for  several  .vears  to  determine  (1)  the  Iwst  depth  to  which 
to  plow  under  Rrotm  manures.  (2)  the  relative  merits  of  spring  and  fall  green 
iDanuring.  (3)  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  green  manures  by  the  following 
crop,  are  reimrted.  Shallow  plowing  under  (10  to  15  cm.)  gave  in  general  the 
best  re.-(ults.  Spring  gri-en  manuring  apiwared  to  be  as  a  rule  more  effective 
than  fall.  The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  general  effect  of  the  green 
manure  was  found  to  vary  widely  with  conditions  of  soil,  season,  etc. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers,  3.  11.  Stewart  and  H.  Atwood  ( West  Virginta 
l^ta.  Bill.  !)!>,  pp.  IH.j-itd.  plx.  6').— The  results  of  (!  ytara'  ext>eriments  with 
variotts  kinds  and  combinations  of  fertilizing  materials  on  tenth-acre  plats  on 
the  station  farm  are  sunnnarized. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  are  reported.  These  show  no 
striking  iteculiarltlcs  as  regards  chemical  c(>miH)sltic>n.  but  that  the  soil  is  a 
clay  loam  fairly  well  supplied  with  fertilizing  <x>nstituents.  The  cro|>s  grown 
during  the  different  seasons  in<-lude<l  O'e,  clover,  wheat,  tx)rn,  and  cowjjeas 

The  results  show  that  the  yields  were  unifonnly  increased  by  applications  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  only  case  In  which  nitrogen  was  beneficial  was  In  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  applieil  as  a  spring  top-dressing  on  rye.  Potash  in 
form  of  sulphate  was  of  little  or  no  value,  and  a  mixture  of  iwtash  and  nitrogen 
gave  like  results.  The  indications  are  that  the  stock  of  available  phosphoric 
Rcld  In  the  soil  Is  so  low  that  this  deficiency  must  be  supplied  t)efore  either 
nitrogen  or  iiotash  can  be  of  any  particular  value,  and  after  the  deficiency  of 
phosphoric  add  la  supplied  the  plants  feel  tlie  lack  of  nitrogen  more  than  that 
of  potash.  Stable  manure  Increased  the  yields  materially  and  uniformly.  The 
lesults  of  applications  of  lime  were  totally  unsjitisfactory.  In  many  cases 
■  reducing  the  yield.  In  general  It  was  observed  that'  the  fertilizer  combination 
which  gave  good  results  with  one  crop  In  the  series  tested  also  gave  good 
results  with  the  others.  That  is,  a  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acid  gave 
good  results  with  all  of  the  crops  tested.  In  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  it  was  found  that  corn  responded 
more  favorably  to  a  dressing  of  stable  manure  than  it  did  to  an  application  of 
c<nnmerclal  fertilizers,  while  with  cowi)eas  the  opiwslte  was  true.  It  was 
observed  also  that  although  the  roots  of  the  cowi)eas  were  well  supplied  with 
nodules,  the  yield  was  slightly  increased  by  adding  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
fertilizer  mixture  applied. 
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In  general  it  Is  held  thnt  "this  exi>eriinent  sliows  that  tliis  soil  is  very 
deficient  in  available  pljosphoric  at-id,  and  thiit  iis  f^oou  as  this  deflfieucy  is 
supplied  tlien  there  is  a  iacl;  of  nitrogen  and  to  a  less  extent  of  ])otash  also. 
Wlien  eommercial  fertilizers  are  relied  upon  ontiroly  to  maintain  a  higli  degree 
i.f  croi)  production  a  fertilizer  c-ontaining  all  three  «-<>nstituents — nitroRen,  ix)t- 
asli.  ami  phosphoric  acid — will  Rive  lietter  results  than  u  fertilizer  containing 
only  one  or  two  of  these  constituents.  .  .  . 

"If  legunnnous  crops  are  raiswl  antl  either  i)lowed  under  or  fed  on  the  farm 
and  the  resulting  manure  csirefuliy  saved  and  applie<l  to  the  soil  it  is  very, 
probable  that  in  practice  it  will  lie  uec-es-sary  to  i)ur<'huKe  only  i)hosphoric  acid 
in  order  to  increase  the  produ;-tiveness  of  soils  of  this  tyiKj  and  to  uiaintain 
litem  in  a  condition  of  high  fertility. 

"Stable  manure  has  demonstrated  again  its  great  value  as  a  restorer  of  fer- 
tility to  a  iwor  worn-out  soil." 

Besults  of  cooperative  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  swamp  soils, 
H.  IIabcoi:bt  (.1»/(.  liiit.  Oiitorin  Aiir.  and  lU-jit.  I  iiioii,  i7  {l'JO'>),  pp.  S,1-JS). — 
The  results  of  11  cooi)erative  exi)eriments  with  oats  and  7  with  c-orn  on  swamp 
soil  iu  different  jmrts  of  Ontario  are  l)rlefly  rei)orted.  Potash  (muriate)  pro- 
dmtHl  an  increase  in  yield  in  every  case  and  Tlionias  slag  gave  an  increase  in 
every  ease  except  two,  the  Increase  l>eing  in  every  case  sullicient  to  make  the 
use  of  fertilizers  profitable. 

Comparative  tests  of  Peruvian  poano  and  ammoniated  superphosphate  9:9, 
A.  Abnstadt  (Ueiit.  Landir.  Picisc,  3.i  (I'MG),  So.  JO,  pp.  J ■')!)-! HI). —Kxperi- 
ments  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  T.'iS)  were  <-ontlnue<l  with  oats  and 
fodder  beets.  The  results  for  .S  years  are  partly  sumiiiarlzwl,  showing  a  high 
fertilizing  value  for  the  I'eruviau  guano  as  compared  with  the  ammonium 
suiieri>hospliate. 

The  action  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  as  a  fertilizer,  T.  I'fkikkkr  (FiihUna's 
/.OMrfir.  Zty.,  .'>■')  ilHOII),  \o.  ■'),  pp.  l.'i.i-t'tU). — Various  ciiuscs  for  the  fretjuentiy 
observe*!  inferiority  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  to  nitrate  nitrogen  as  a  fertilizer 
are  ills<-us.<«ed.  It  is  cluiimHl  that  there  are  so  many  uniiiiown  factors  causing 
wide  variations  in  tlie  etticiency  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  that  the  only  sa€e  plan 
is  for  tlie  farmer  to  malie  field  ex|KTinients  to  test  the  matter  for  himsi>lf. 
'  On  the  use  of  commercial  nitrogen  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure, 
Bachmann  (Fiihling'x  Laiiilir.  Xlii.,  5'i  (HKKi),  .Yo.  .'>,  pp.  IS(l-tH^i). — The  con- 
ditions  under  which  it  is  advisable  to  supplement  farm  manures  with  tlie  more 
active  commercial  forms  of  nitrogen  are  discussed. 

The  use  of  waste  organic  substances  as  manures,  E.  3.  Ul'ssell  (.Jour.  Bd. 
■igr.  [Ijmdon],  13  (190IS),  So.  Z.  pp.  (w-Ti).— This  article  deals  brieHy  with  the 
use  as  fertilizer  of  dried  blood,  feathers  and  feather  waste,  greaves  (refuse 
from  nmking  tallow  or  soap  grease),  hair,  hoofs  and  horns,  rabbit  flick  (rabbit 
waste,  consisting  of  ears,  feet,  tail,  etc.),  slaughtei-house  refuse,  waste  flsli, 
damaged  oil  cake,  shotldy,  refuse  from  tanneries,  destructor  refuse,  night  soil 
and  itoudrette.  and  sewage  sludges. 

Action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  higher  plants  and  a  new  nutritive  solution, 
C  VON  DEB  Cbone  (Itiauff.  1)1.1.1.  Hoiiii.  I'.HH:  Suliinr.  Uttiulschau,  J!I0,5,  p.  >GJi; 
tbs.  in  Centhl.  Agr.  Cluni.,  3.)  (1906),  So.  1.  pp.  30-33;  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc. 
[London],  90  (1906),  So.  rUJ,  II,  pp.  191,  J9.i).—Wntev  culture  exi)eriments 
with  different  plants  are  rei)orted  whicli  showed  that  when  pb(>si)lioric  acid 
wa«  absent  the  root  development  was  retarded  and  the  roots  were  yellow  when 
iron  (as  sulphate)  was  present.  The  addition  of  phosi)liate  precii)itated  the 
iron  and  prevented  its  injurious  action,  but  in  this  case  tlie  plants  suffere<l 
from  chlorosis.  Good  results  were  obtained  when  ferrous  phosphate  and  trical- 
cium  phosphate  were  added  to  the  solution.    When  dicalcium  phosphate  was  i 
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ufied  the  plants  were  chlorotic  unci  the  root  Jevelopnient  was  retarded.  Tlie 
author  believes  that  the  assumption  that  the  constituents  of  the  culture  medium 
should  all  be  in  solution  is  lncorrc<.-t.  lie  recommends  the  following  solution: 
Potassium  nitrate  1  gm.  per  liter,  calcium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate 
each  0..5  gm.,  ferrous  phosphate  and  trlcsilcluni  phosphate  each  0.25  gni. 

Oa  phosphoric  acid  of  aahes,  I).  N.  Prianishnikov  {Abs.  In  Chem.  Ztg..  SO 
(1906),  .Vo.  37,  p.  i39). — This  Is  an  ai)stract  of  a  paper  presente<l  at  the  Sixtli 
International  Congress  of  Applie<l  Chemistry  iit  Rome,  10()G,  in  which  pot  experi- 
ments are  reported  which  sliow  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  straw  ashes  Is  nearly 
as  effective  as  that  of  soluble  phosphates,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  birch  wootl 
ashes  Is  somewhat  less  effective,  and  that  of  fir  wood  ashes  still  less  effective. 
(See  also  K.  S.  It.,  17,  p.  iM7.) 

Analysis  of  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  tTnlted  States,  P.  Jumeau 
(Ann.  Chim.  AnalyU  11  (l!)(iO),  Ao.  .'>.  pp.  167-170).~The  location,  e.xtent,  and 
composition  of  the  hard  rock  deposits  of  Florida  are  discussed  In  this  article. 
The  following  complete  analyses  of  two  samples  of  ground  phosphate  are  given 
as  representing  tl)e  composition  of  products  of  good  quality : 

Componition  of  Florida  hard  rock  phonphate. 

Per  (ml.  Per  tmi. 

Moisture 1.80  I  l.W 

LoKiatredhcRt 1. 10  ;  1.(0 

Phosphoric  acid oss.W  I  l>3.S.h2 

Lime I  47.30  ,  47.47 

Ironoxld |  .70  I  .72 

AluinlnB '  1.60  ,  1.4» 

SlUca and insnluble 3.70  I  S.30 


aCorretpondinR  to  calrium  phosphate,  77.43  |Hir  cent. 
frOorrexpondlng  to  calcium  phosphate,  7S.26  per  cent. 

The  utilization  of  sugar  beet  slump  by  the  Dessau  method,  II.  Ost  (Ztschr. 
Angeic.  Chein.,  19  (11)06),  .\o.  li,  pp.  609-6t.'>.  flgx.  4).— Tlie  preparation  of 
cyanids,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  other  products  from  this  material  is  briefly 
described.  It  is  shown  that  in  general  about  oiie-hali'  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
slump  Is  utilized  l)y  the  various  processes  described,  one-fourth  as  sodium  cyanid 
and  about  an  eiiual  amount  as  aiuinonlum  sulplinte. 

History  of  the  fertilizer  Industry,  J.  Ruiim,  .Tr.  ( Bien.  Rpt.  Tenn.  Dept. 
Agr.,  1903-.i,  pp.  205-217,  fig.  1). — A  brief  general  .summary  of  the  history  of  the 
phosphate  industry  In  Tennessee,  containing  also  notes  on  geology,  location  and 
descrii)tion,  iiiiil  mining  of  the  phosphates. 

The  chemical  fertilizer  industry,  L.  Sohucht  (Die  Chemische  DSngerin- 
dtutrie.  Bruiisirick:  Friedrich  Vicirrg  A-  «S'o«,  1906,  pp.  VII  +  16^,  figs.  27). — 
This  Is  practically  a  summary  intended  for  young  chemists  of  the  author's 
earlier  worlv  on  the  manufacture  of  superpliosi)hates,  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1SK>3.  It  deals  with  the  preparation  of  bone  meal  for 
fertilizing  puri>oses,  8ui)erphosphates,  doul)le  superphosphates,  Thomas  slag, 
dicalcium  phosphate,  industrial  by-products,  and  atniosj)heric  nitrogen,  and 
gives  methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizei-s,  with  various  tables  useful  In  connection 
with  such  work. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  A.  (Joss  and  W.  ,T.  Jones,  Jr.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  Hi- 
pp. 135-208).— This  Imlletin  gives  the  te.\t  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  witli 
e.vplanations  as  to  how  the  law  is  administered  and  terms  used  In  fertilizer 
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analyses,  statistics  of  fertilizer  sales  in  different  sections  of  tbe  State,  and 
results  of  analyses  of  308  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  during  tbe  spring  of 
1905  and  426  samples  collected  in  the  fall  of  1905. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scoveix  et  al.  (Kentucky  Sta. 
BmI  123,  pp.  191-223). — Analyses  and  valuations  of  151  samples  of  fertilizers 
inspected  during  1906  are  reported. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers,  J.  P.  Stbeet,  W.  P.  Allen,  and  Y.  J. 
Carberby  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  15-76). — This  is  a  reprint  of  matter 
contained  In  Bulletins  187  and  188  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  450,  846), 
with  the  addition  of  a  list  of  manufacturers  whose  goods  were  sampled  and 
analyzed  during  1905,  and  data  relating  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizing 
materials  in  New  York  during  different  months  of  the  year  1904  and  valuations 
for  1905. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  fall  season,  1905,  and  spring  season,  1906,  B.  W. 
KmsoRE  (Bui.  N.  C.  Bd.  .igr.,  27  (1906),  Nos.  3,  pp.  48;  4,  pp.  /,8).— The  names 
and  guaranteed  composition  of  fertilizers  registered  for  1906,  and  analyses  and 
valuations  of  230  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  39  samples  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  examined  during  the  fall  of  1005  and  spring  of  1906,  with  explana- 
tions r^arding  terms  used  In  fertilizer  analyses,  freight  rates,  valuation,  etc.  • 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  (Bicn.  Rpt.  Tenn.  D'ept.  Agr.,  1903-4,  pp. 
37-77).— The  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  in  the  State  during  1903  and  1904 
are  reported,  with  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Standard  fertilizers,  1906,  T.  Macfablanr  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada] 
Btt/.iiS,  pp.  i9).— Analyses  of  1.53  samples  of  fertilizers  inspected  during  tbe  year 
are  reported  and  brietly  discussed.  Attention  is  called  to  an  apparent  tendency 
toward  increased  use  of  low-grade  fertilizers,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is 
poor  economy. 

PertiUzers,  J.  A.  Voelckeb  (.Jour.  Roy.  .Agr.  Soc.  England,  66  (1905),  pp. 
tSS~159). — Analyses  of  slag,  steamed  bones,  soot,  lime,  mustard  cake,  poultry 
manure,  feather  waste,  and  other  barnyard  manures  are  reported  and  briefly 
commented  upon.  Nitrogen  (2.19  and  3.72  per  cent)  and  siliceous  matter  (51.36 
and  19.34  per  cent)  in  2  samples  of  soot  are  rejwrted.  The  first,  as  the  analysis 
sImws,  was  fully  one-half  ashes  and  similar  matter,  while  the  second  is  con- 
sidered of  good  quality. 

Analyses  of  one  sample  each  of  poultry  manure  and  feather  waste  are  re- 
ported. The  poultry  manure  contained  62.5  per  cent  of  water,  0.83  per  cent  of 
lime,  2.13  per  cent  of  "  alkalis,  etc.,"  0.65  i»er  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen equal  to  1.93  per  cent  of  ammonia ;  the  feather  waste  contained  9.12  iier 
cent  of  water,  1.25  per  cent  of  lime,  2.74  per  cent  of  "  alkalis,  etc.,"  1.4  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  equal  to  12.08  per  cent  of  nnimonla. 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  Belgium  during  the  decennial  period 
1885-1905,  M.  Bergeb  (liev.  Oin.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  98-101).— 
The  consumption  of  unmixed  fertilizers  In  Belgium  In  1904  is  stated  to  be 
307,676  metric  tons  (2,200  lbs.),  an  Increase  of  83.8  per  cent  over  that  of  1903. 
The  consumption  of  mixed  fertilizers  was  70,002  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  4.6 
per  cent  over  that  of  1903. 

Production  and  commerce  in  basic  slags  in  Belgfium  (Rev.  Odn.  Agron.,  n. 
««•,  I  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  127,  Jf28).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  a  reiwrt  published 
l)y  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Belgium,  showing  that  this  country  produces 
•boat  225,000  tons  of  Thomas  slag  annually,  210,000  tons  of  which  is  ground  for 
"Be  as  fertilizer.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  product  of  the  country  is 
aported  to  foreign  countries.    Tbe  slag  contains  on  an  average  18  to  20  per 
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cent  of  phoepborlc  acid  and  Is  ground  so  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  it  will 
pass  a  sieve  having  0.17  mm.  mesbes. 

AOBICTJLTTJBAL  BOTAITT. 

Agricultural  botany.  E.  Schriraux  and  J.  Nanot  {Botanigue  Agricole. 
Paris:  J.  B.  BailUdre  d  Sons,  J9UG,  pp.  XI  +  376,  /?»».  29.*).— This  work,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Agi-icultural  Encycloi)edla  issued  by  the  publishers,  is  a  general 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  botany,  in  which  tlie  morphology,  physiology,  anatomy, 
etc.,  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  are  described,  and  8i)eclal  cliapters  are  given 
on  the  preservation  of  ugi-icultural  products,  their  improvement  by  breeding 
and  selection,  etc. 

Katlve  economic  plants  of  Montana,  J.  W.  Buinkinship  (itontana  8ta.  Bui. 
56.  pp.  SH). — The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  enumerate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
native  plants  of  the  State  utilized  by  the  Indians,  the  e:irly  explorers,  trap|)era, 
and  settlers,  as  well  ns  to  mention  the  chief  species  now  employed  in  our  own 
industrial  life.  The  lists  are  given  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
scientific  names.  Additional  lists  are  given  groui)ed  according  to  their  use  in 
various  arts,  as  foods,  medicines,  etc. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  H.  L.  Bolley  (Surfh  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  190.},  pp. 
23-SJ). — The  investigations  of  the  botanist  have  been  confined  largely  to  studies 
on  wlieat,  flax,  potatoes,  grass,  and  native  plants,  breeding  and  selection  for 
resistance  being  prominent  items  in  his  wori;. 

Attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  re.sults  of  selection  for  resistance  to  wheat 
rust,  and  the  discovery  of  uredo  and  teleutospores  in  the  grains  of  shriveled 
samples  of  durum  and  fife  wheats  is  noted.  Thus  far  attempts  to  propagate 
the  rust  from  these  Infested  grains  have  failed,  but  the  occurrence  of  these 
spores  in  the  seed  is  believed  to  offer  a  ix>ssible  explanation  for  the  wintering 
of  the  nist. 

In  connection  with  the  author's  studies  on  the  wilt  of  flax,  immune  strains 
have  been  found  that  seem  to  be  quite  resistant  to  tlie  wilt,  but  during  the 
bcasou'.s  observations  it  was  found  that  these  plants  were  es|)eclaily  attadted 
by  a  form  of  rust  (Melampmra  lini).  So  severe  was  the  rust  that  in  .some 
instances  the  flax  plants  were  almost  completely  destroyed.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  some  sorts  of  flax  are  more  resistant  to  rust  than  otliers. 
and  lu  the  future  investigations  will  be  carried  on  for  immunity  both  to  rust 
and  wilt. 

Some  notes  are  given  on  iwtatoes,  and  tlie  variation  of  some  varieties  and  of 
individual  plants  in  resisting  disease  is  {minted  out. 

A  brief  accoimt  is  given  of  the  use  of  commercial  cultures  in  inoculating 
legumes,  and  in  the  experiments  no  distinction  could  be  drawn  Ijetween  the 
treated  and  the  untieated  plats. 

The  tree-feeding  experiments,  which  have  l)een  described  In  previous  reports 
(B.  S.  U..  10,  p.  131 ;  17.  p.  201),  were  discontinued  in  VMWt  on  acc-ount  of  other 
worli,  but  some  obs-ervatioiis  made  showed  that  tlie  native  plum  trees  which 
had  been  treated  for  tlie  prevention  of  plum  ixickets  were  less  attacked  than 
untreatetl  trees  in  the  lunnediate  vicinity.  Trees  treatetl  for  apple  blight  In 
1904  remained  healthy  during  19<i5  and  produced  fruit. 

Further  observations  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil 
plant,  J.  R.  Gbee.n  and  H.  Jackson  (Proc.  Roy.  Hoc.  [London].  Set:  B,  77 
(1S05),  Xo.  B  o/.},  pp.  (}!)~X5). — The  results  of  a  series  of  investigations  extend- 
ing back  about  15  years  in  whicli  the  authors  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  course 
of  the  decomposition  and  utilizntlon  of  the  reserve  materials  in  the  seed  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  during  germination  are  given.  ^  . 
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Various  conclusions  are  drawn  from  earlier  exiwrlnients,  which  are  modified 
somewhat,  and  the  authors  state  that  the  geruiliiatiou  of  the  seed  of  castor  bean 
is  associated  with  a  remarkable  activity  of  tlie  cells  of  the  endos|)erin,  which  set 
up  a  rer}'  complex  metabolism.  The  protoplasm  talies  a  proniiuent  part  In  the 
metabolic  changes  produced,  secreting  enzyms,  and  causing  various  chemical 
t-hanges  In  the  cells.  In  this  renewe<l  activity  the  embryo  contributes  to  enzym 
formation,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  nutritive 
material,  part  of  which  Is  the  direct  pro<luct  of  enzym  action  and  part  is  due  to 
the  secretory  activity  of  the  protoplasm  as  well  as  to  the  interaction  of  the 
products  of  both  these  agents.  Two  varieties  of  sugar,  lecithin,  fatty  acids 
and  the  products  of  their  oxidation,  proteids  and  the  products  of  their  digestion, 
including  various  nitrogenous  IxMlies,  amino-conitmuuds,  and  amido-comiraunds 
are  present.  Analyses  of  the  cotyledons  showed  them  to  contain  varying  quan- 
titi«s  of  lecithin,  in  some  cases  auiountiug  to  1.8)>  i>er  cent  of  their  dry  weight. 
Both  sngarH  may  be  detected  in  the  cotyledons,  the  relative  amounts  varying, 
l>at  cane  sofpir  being  usually  present  in  the  largest  quantity. 

The  reaction  of  tlie  cell  sap  Is  acid,  showing  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  mixed 
with  an  orgsinic  acid  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  ascertalne<l.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  transiwrtatlon  of  the  nutritive  substances  to  the  embryo  the  proto- 
plnsmie  threads  in  the  cell  walls  play  an  imiiortaut  part,  and  dialysis  undoubt- 
edly plays  a  large  i>art  in  the  absorptive  processes,  esi)etially  where  crystalline 
wbstances  are  concerned. 

On  stimulants  of  natrition  in  plants,  II.  Micheels  (Rci:  .s'c/.  [Parix],  ii. 
aer.,  5  (1906),  \o.  /.),  pp.  .}27-.}i.9). — Experiments  on  the' influence  of  solutions 
of  colloidal  tin  on  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  peas,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  are  reported,  showing  that  this  substance  lias  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence in  promoting  germination  and  growth.  It  apparently  acts  uiK)n  the  reserve 
material  of  the  seed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  diastase  or  other  ferments. 

On  the  nature  of  the  galvanotropic  irritability  of  roots,  X.  J.  Ewakt  and 
Jessie  S.  Bayliss  iProc.  Roy.  ,So<:  [fjonilon],  tin:  B,  77  (UWo),  .\o.  B  ')H,  pp. 
63-66), — ^The  autlwrs  review  and  attempt  to  explain  the  contradictory  state- 
ments of  a  number  of  Investigators  on  the  nature  of  the  galvanotropic  Irrita- 
lillty  of  roots,  after  which  they  briefly  descrll»e  some  exi>erlments  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  galvanotropism  of  roots  Is  due  to  chemotropic  stimulation  by 
the  products  of  electrolysis,  of  which  the  acid  is  more  effective  than  the  alkali. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  Brunchhorst's  exi)eriments,  which  seem  to  show  that  strong 
currents  produced  a  curvature  toward  the  i>08ltlve  electrode  and  weak  ones 
toward  the  negative  electrode,  the  electrolysis  probably  occurre<l  In  the  super- 
ficial c-ells  of  the  roots  submerged  iu  water,  the  tissues  l)€ing  sufliclently  Imi)er- 
meable  to  the  liberated  acid  and  alkaline  Ions  to  allow  them  to  accunnilate 
beyond  the 'minimum  for  stimulation.  Although  the  curvature  is  usually  sharp 
and  strongly  localized  to  the  iwlnt  of  application  of  tlie  electrode,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  response  Is  a  stimniatory  one  and  is  not  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  products  of  electrolysis,  retarding  growth  on  one  side  or  acceler- 
ating it  on  the  other. 

The  action  of  certain  organic  substances  on  the  form  and  structure  of 
leaves,  M.  Molliard  (Bui.  .SV>c.  Bot.  France,  53  (mm),  Ao.  1,  pp.  61-6.'>).— 
lixperiments  are  reported  that  were  conducted  to  determine  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  structure  of  some  of  the  higher  plants  and  the  organic  medium 
in  which  they  were  grown.  All  the  exi)erlments  were  witli  radishes,  one  lot 
Mug  grown  in  mineral  solutions,  the  others  in  various  forms  of  carbohydrates. 
The  growth  in  the  mineral  solutions  was  comparable  with  that  of  plants  grown 
under  nonnal  conditions,  but  when  grown  in  solutions  of  sacciiarose,  glucose, 

levuiose,  dextrin,  etc.,  the  morphological  structures  showed  marked  departures 
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from  normal.  The  color,  size,  form,  and  structure  of  the  leaves  were  greatly 
modified  by  the  different  carbohydrates,  and  In  some  cases  the  changes  were  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions.  Saccharose  Intensified  the  colora- 
tion, reduced  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  modified  their  contour.  Glucose  reduced 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  their  margins  were  more  deeply  dentated,  and  very  impor- 
tant changes  were  noted  In  their  structure,  especially  in  the  palisade  tissueo. 
Mannite  and  glycerin  modified  the  leaves  so  greatly  as  to  Indicate  an  injurious 
action. 

The  growth  of  chlorophyll  bearing  plants  in  amlds  in  the  absence  of 
carbon  dioxld,  J.  Lef£vbe  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cl.  [Paris],  IJ^l  (1905),  Noa. 
I!,  pp.  211-213;  n,  pp.  66J,,  665;  24,  pp.  1035, 1036).— An  account  Is  given  of  experi- 
ments with  common  garden  cress,  nasturtiums,  and  sweet  basil  grown  in  artifi- 
cial soils  to  which  various  media  were  added,  but  with  the  entire  exclusion  of 
cart)on  dioxid.  The  seedlings  were  placed  in  pots  filled  with  crushed  silica  that 
bad  been  washed  with  acid  and  incinerated,  sterilized  artificial  moss  being  mixed 
with  it  to  give  proper  consistency.  To  each  350  gm.  of  the  artificial  soil  there 
were  added  0.1  gm.  each  of  tyrosin,  oxamid,  and  ieucin,  and  0.4  gm.  of  glycocoll 
and  alanln.  The  plants  were  placed  under  bell  Jars  and  kept  free  from  carlwn 
dioxld  by  passing  all  air  through  Scbloesing  baryta  tul)es.  Numerous  check 
pots  were  maintained,  and  the  results  In  all  cases  were  analogous. 

It  was  found  under  the  coudltioiis  of  the  exi>eriments  that  the  plants  grew  in 
the  absence  of  carbon  dioxld,  increasing  their  height  5  to  10  times,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  of  leaves.  When  both  carbon  dioxid  and 
amlds  were  excluded,  no  growth  resulted  and  the  plants  speedily  died.  It  is 
claimed  that  tlie  growth  was  due  to  actual  nutrition  of  the  plants  and  not  to 
artificial  hydration. 

The  results  show  that  In  the  light,  green  plants  are  able  to  carry  on  synthesis 
In  the  presence  of  amlds  and  In  the  exclusion  of  carbon  dioxid.  This  synthesis 
Is  held  to  be  a  function  of  chlorophyll. 

On  the  water  relations  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  E.  B.  Copexand  {Philippine 
■Jour.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  6-57,  p1».  S). — An  Investigation  was  inaugurated 
to  determine,  through  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  results 
that  would  be  available  for  Improving  existing  methods  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  The  Investigations  are  reported  uiwn  In  the  following  order:  The  root. 
Its  structure  and  growth,  and  the  absorption  of  water;  the  leaf,  its  structure, 
the  activity  of  the  stomata,  and  transpiration ;  with  final  conclusions  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  plant  for  Its  characteristic  habitat  and  suggestions  as  to  its  most 
advantageous  cultivation. 

Among  the  practical  conclusions,  the  author  states  that  a  considerable  supply 
of  water  must  constantly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  tree,  or  It  will  protect  itself 
against  injurious  desiccation  by  a  partial  suspense  of  its  vitality.  The  quantity 
of  mineral  food  which  the  tree  takes  is  roughly  proiwrtlonal  to  the  amount  of 
water  which  it  absorbs,  and  by  increasing  the  plant's  transpiration  the  same 
results  are  obtained  as  would  follow  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  the  ground. 
The  amount  of  transpiration  can  be  increased  either  by  Increasing  tlie  amount 
of  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots  or  by  improving  the  conditions  for  its 
evaporation  from  the  leaves.  The  transpiration  of  the  cocoanut  is  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  Increase  of  Illumina- 
tion, in  planting  the  trees  the  author  doubts  whetlier  any  increase  l)eyond  15 
meters'  distance  Injtween  trees  would  be  advantageous.  In  his  opinion,  under 
ordinary  conditions  trees  in  a  grove  usually  do  best  when  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  0  meters.  In  order  to  secure  Increased  yield,  the  author  suggests  better 
cultural  methods  and  improvement  through  the  selection  of  the  seed  used  In 
planting. 
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BesTilts  of  cooperative  experiments  in  agTicultnre,  C.  A.  Zatttz  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  and  Expt.  Union,  27  (1905),  pp.  12-33). — A  description  of  these 
experinienti!  is  given  In  connection  with  previously  reported  results  (E.  S.  R., 
17.  p.  .351).  In  the  cooperative  experiments  in  the  season  of  1905  the  leading 
varieties  of  grain  crops  gave  the  following  average  yields  per  acre :  Joanette  oats, 
120  tests,  53..58  bu.;  Mandscbenri  Six-rowed  barley,  28  tests,  37.73  bu.;  Black 
HnllesR  barley,  13  tests.  24.63  bu. ;  Wild  Goose  spring  wheat",  24  tests,  34.87 
bu.:  Common  emmer.  19  tests,  38.91  bu. ;  Red  spelt  as  compared  with  emmer, 
31.90  bn. ;  Japanese  buclcwheat,  7  tests,  37.50  bu. ;  Elarly  Britain  field  peas,  19 
tests,  28.32  bu. ;  New  Prize  Winner  field  beans,  20  tests,  27.21  bu.;  Early 
Yellow  soy  beans,  2  tests,  18.33  bu. ;  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  winter  wheat,  14 
tests,  23.16  bu. ;  and  Compton  Early  com,  17  tests,  56.74  bu.  The  best  and  most 
popnlar  mixture  of  grains  consisted  of  m  lbs.  of  Daubeney  oats  and  48  lbs.  of 
Uandscheuri  barley,  which  produced  on  the  average  in  11  tests  2,073  lbs.  of 
grain  per  acre.  In  all  cases  except  one  the  varieties  here  mentioned  ranked 
first  in  popularity  with  the  experimenters.  Joanette  oats  stood  second  in  this 
regard. 

The  leading  varieties  of  field  roots  and  fodder  crops  gave  the  following  yields 
per  acre:  Yellow  Leviathan  mangels,  8  tests,  33.57  tons;  Giant  White  Feeding 
sugar  beets,  7  tests,  35.65  tons;  Sutton  Magnum  Bonum  swede,  2  tests,  18.04 
tons;  Red  Top  White  Globe  fall  turnips,  2  tests,  34.53  tons;  Mastodon  White 
Intermediate  carrots,  8  tests,  24.56  tons ;  Henderson  Eureka  fodder  corn,  7  tests, 
17.48  tons ;  Japanese  Panicle  millet,  2  tests,  10.72  tons,  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
1  test,  17.82  tons.  In  3  tests  grass  peas,  common  vetches,  and  hairy  vetches  gave 
10,  8.93.  and  8.65  tons  per  acre,  respectively.  Nearly  all  these  varieties  were 
the  moat  popnlar  with  the  experimenters,  excepting  Henderson  Eureka  fodder 
com,  which  was  outranked  by  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  and  grass  peas,  which 
ranked  next  to  the  vetches. 

Three  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  Ringleader,  Mammoth  White  Cory,  and  Golden 
Bantam,  requiring  84,  87,  and  88  days,  respectively,  to  mature  for  table  use, 
were  grown  in  21  tests.  In  coniporative  value  Ringleader  stood  first  and  In 
table  quality  Golden  Bantam.  The  average  results  for  6  years  in  ,38  tests  show 
that  com  in  hills  gave  an  average  of  11  tons  of  whole  crop  as  compared  with 
10.16  tons  for  corn  planted  in  drills. 

In  the  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  as  in  previous  years,  the  greatest 
yield  of  total  crop  of  com  was  secured  from  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  husked  ears  from  the  complete  fertilizer.  An  application 
of  160  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  Increased  the  yield  1.5  tons  at  a  cost 
,  of  about  |3  per  ton  for  the  fertilizer  used.  The  best  yield  of  swedes,  2.3.1  tons 
per  acre,  was  secured  where  barnyard  manure  was  applied.  In  41  tests 
dui'ing  5  years  the  best  average  yield  of  tanngeis,  26.5  tons  per  acre,  was  obtained 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dnring  this  same  period  in  74  experiments  the  highest 
average  yield  of  oats,  48.7  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  with  the  complete  fertilizer. 

In  1905  the  average  yields  of  3  late  vtrieties  of  potatoes,  Dempsey  Seedling, 
Empire  State,  and  American  Wonder,  grown  In  93  tests,  were,  respectively, 
177.1,  460.3,  and  159.4  bu.  per  acre.  Of  2  medium  varieties  grown  in  70  tests. 
Rose  of  the  North  stood  first  with  384  bu.  per  acre,  while  among  early  varieties 
in  158  tests  Early  Fortune  headed  the  list  with  167.4  bu.  Dempsey  Seedling, 
Rose  of  the  North,  and  Early  Fortune  ranked  first  \n  popularity  In  their 
respective  classes.  The  average  results  of  .33  tests  for  5  years  show  a  slight 
advantage  in  growing  potatoes  on  ridges  as  compared  with  growing  them  on 
the  leveL 
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The  Wobum  field  experiments,  1904,  J.  A.  Voelckeb  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc. 
England,  66  (1905),  pp.  J!)2-20,5). — Earlier  results  have  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  H.,  17.  p.  543).  In  the  continuous  wheat-growing  exi)erimeuts  the 
largest  yield  this  year,  17.1  bu.  i)er  acre,  was  seourcd  from  the  plat  receiving  in 
alternate  years,  Including  1904,  Hi  cwt.  of  sni>erpho8pbate  of  lime,  200  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  100  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  nitrate  of  soda  sufllclent  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
100  ^bs.  of  ammonia  per  acre.  The  Injurious  effect  of  the  continued  use  of 
bmmonia  salts  and  nitrate  of  so<la  was  strongly  shown  this  year  with  a  rain- 
fall of  only  22  In.  The  effect  of  2  tons  of  lime  applied  In  December,  1897,  was 
still  noticeable  this  season.  Where  nitrate  of  soda  was  omitted  for  a  single 
year  the  yield  fell  below  that  of  the  unmanured  plat.  In  quality  of  grain  tlie 
barnyard  manure  plat  ranked  with  the  best,  wblle  the  nitrate  of  soda  plat  stood 
last. 

The  highest  yield  of  barley,  37  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  with  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  nitrate  of  soda  and  minerals.  As  with  wheat,  the  continued  use  of 
ammonia  salts  showed  Its  Injurious  effects,  while  lime  proved  beneflctal.  In 
the  green  manuring  experiment  mustard  plowetl  In  with  mineral  manures  gave 
better  results  with  both  quantity  and  quality  of  barley  than  tares  used  In  the 
same  way. 

Of  2  Canadian  wheats  compared  Red  Fife  yielded  20.2  bu.  and  Preston  12.0 
bu.  per  acre.    Both  varieties  produced  grain  of  high  qualltj-. 

The  use  of  4  cwt.  each  of  suiwrphosphate,  bone  dust,  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre  for  alfalfa  gave  a  yield  of  more 
than  9i  tons  of  hay.  Where  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  substituted  for  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  the  yield  was  a  little  over  8.3  tons,  while  single  applications 
of  these  substances  gave  In  all  cases  less  than  4  tons  per  acre. 

English  common  sainfoin  proved  more  satisfactory  than  English  Giant,  and 
toth  gave  much  heavier  yields  than  the  French  Giant  and  common  varieties. 
Sulphate  of  potash  gave  l)etter  results  as  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes  than  kainlt. 

In  the  flnger-and-toe  experiments  on  swedes  2  tons  of  carbollzed  lime  per 
acre  was  the  only  application  which  produced  no  unsound  roots. 

The  Woburn  pot-culture  experiments,  1904,  J.  A.  Voeixkeb  (Jour.  Jtny. 
Agr.  Soc.  England,  6G  (190!!).  pp.  205-211).— \  report  on  the  Hills  experiments 
;s  given.  The  results  of  this  year  Indicate  that  the  use  of  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  manganese  and  sulphate  of  iron  not  over  2  per  cent  In  strength.  Improves 
the  germination  of  seed  grain.  Soaking  wheat  In  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
manganese  gave  no  appreciable  Increase  in  grain  and  straw,  while  soaking  In  a 
.'2  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  Iron  produced  a  gain  In  total 
yield.  It  Is  concluded  that  solutions  of  sulphate  of  manganese  up  to  2  cwt 
per  acre,  applle<l  directly  to  the  growing  plant.  Increased  the  yield  and  that 
sulphate  of  iron  used  at  the  rate  of  one-half  or  1  cwt.  jier  acre  has  a  similar 
(•ffect.  Silicates  of  potash  and  soda  did  not  Improve  germination,  hut  when 
given  at  least  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre  were  beneficial,  especially  In  Improv- 
ing the  yield  of  straw. 

The  germination  of  barley  was  not  Injured  by  soaking  in  these  solutions.  The 
use  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  up  to  a  strength  of  5  per  cent  was 
of  some  benefit,  while  soaking  In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  Iron  did  not  Injure 
germination,  but  was  not  productive  of  any  improvement.  These  solutions 
applied  directly  to  the  growing  plant  produced  some  Increase  of  crop.  Silicates 
of  potash  and  soda  benefited  the  crop,  esiKH-lally  the  straw. 

[Report  on.  the]  subsection  of  ag^ronomy,  W.  II.  Ot.in  (Colorado  8ta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  2.i-3G). — The  work  of  the  season  consLsts  of  field  nursery  work,  testing 
of  grains  and  forage  plants,  cooixjratlve  field  work,  and  sugar-beet  Inrestlga- 
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tions.    Of  9  varieties  of  barley  grown  Hnncbion  and  U.  S.  No.  12023,  both  2- 
ww«l  varieties,  headed  the  list  In  yield  with  59.C  and  5:^.4  bu.  per  acre,  respec- 
tively.   The  barleys    were  grown  cu   alfalfa   sod,   which  encouraged  a   ranlt 
growth  and  a  tendency  to  lodge.    Of  l(i  varieties  of  wheat  Colorado  No.  45  and 
Colorado  No.  50  were  the  earliest,  rl|)ening  the  first  weeli  iu  August.    Minnesota 
Xo.  UK)  rijiened  last.     Tlie  grain  of  tills  variety  was  only  in  the  niillt  when  the 
RTain  of  the  two  varieties  mentioned  aliove  was  in  the  dough  stage.    Kubanisa 
sown  iu  April  and  May  was  not  seriously  injured  by  rust,  Imt  Defiance,  sown  at 
tile  same  time,  suffered  from  this  disease  and  lodged  very  badly  before  it  was 
VviWy  til*.    Sonora  was  more  severely  attacked  by  rust  than  any  other  variety. 
T\»  reniltii  of  seedings  made  at  intervals  of  about  1  mouth  from  January  to 
June  Geenie<i  to  indicate  that  the  earlier  seedings  are  the  more  satisfactory. 
Ineonnection  with  uiiiilng  wheat  investigations  it  was  found  that,  iu  the  opinion 
cf  the  millers,  I>efiance  is  the  best  spring  wheat  and  Turiiey  Ked  the  best  winter 
wheat  for  milling  purposes.    Baking  tests  by  over  40  exiierienced  bread  makers 
of  Fort  Collins  showed  that  tlie  flour  of  durum  wheat  produces  bread  of  an 
excellent  flavor  ami  of  good  texture  and  volume. 

■Vmong  10  varieties  of  oats  Early  Champion  and  U.  S.  No.  1280,^  ripened 
t-arliest  and  produced  the  finest  straw.  The  most  productive  varieties  were 
White  Hu.s.slan,  Kansas  No.  2,  and  Colorado  No.  13,  yielding  93.1,  92.8,  and  92.4 
bu.  per  Here,  respectively.  Colorado  No.  5,  the  heaviest  variety,  produced  grain 
weighing  47  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Cooperative  field  work  with  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  State  and  the 
s>UK3r-lieet  investigation  work  conducted  by  the  station  are  briefly  noted. 

Beport  of  the  agrricnltnrist,  J.  .1.  Vebnon  (.Wic  Mcxirrt  Sta.  Rpt.  100 ',. 
PP-  2)-ri).—\  brief  description  of  the  work  of  the  department  with  field  crops 
'"  given  and  some  of  the  results  are  reported.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  wheat 
were  tested,  the  yields  ranging  from  57.5  bu.  per  acre  for  RodI  to  15.8  bu.  for 
Roby.  Unby  also  stood  last  in  the  yield  of  straw  with  1,488.8  lbs.  i)er  acre, 
while  Deflance  stood  first  with  7,973  lbs. 

•■'or  the  pur|)ose  of  determining  the  best  means  of  Incorporating  humus  in  the 
*>"  1  plat  received  a  heavy  coating  of  stable  manure,  1  was  sown  to  cowi)eas, 
and  1  to  halrj'  vetch.  These  were  compared  with  a  spring-plowed  plat  and  a 
'•■liet'li  plat  which  were  cropped  as  n^ual.  The  cowjwas  and  the  hairy  vetch  liad 
■Bade  a  very  rank  growth  when  they  were  plowetl  under.  The  largest  yield  of 
'■orn  stover  was  secured  on  the  cowpea  plat,  the  largest  yield  of  l)arley  straw  on 
"•e  manure  plat,  of  oat  straw  on  the  hairy  vetch  plat,  and  of  wheat  straw  on 
tl*  cowpea  plat.  In  grain  production  the  manure  plat  stood  first  in  the  yield 
'f  forn  and  barley,  while  the  hairy  vetch  plat  ranked  first  in  tiie  yield  of  oats 
'Id  the  spring-plowed  plat  in  the  yield  of  wheat. 

IBeport  on  field  crops],  J.  11.  Sheppabd  CSorth  Dakota  ftta.  Rpt.  190r>.  pp. 
*N«.  pin.  5). — A  general  outline  of  the  work  during  the  year  Is  given,  together 
with  more  detailed  notes  on  the  plant-breeding  work  and  the  results  of  experi- 
■^its  witli  rod  clover  and  alfalfa. 

''^Mty  Ram|>le8  of  red  clover  from  different  States  and  countries  are  under 
'®t  In  a  cooperative  experiment  with  this  Department.  The  yield  of  cured  hay 
""ged  from  1.87  to  slightly  more  than  3  tons  yter  acre.  The  clover  was  sown 
*'"i  fife  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  in  the  spring  of  1904.  On  August  2  after  the 
'''"at  had  been  mown  for  Irny  the  seed  from  Missouri,  eastern  Ohio,  and 
•^Msla  gbowed  the  best  stand  and  nio.st  thrifty  appearance,  with  the  seed  from 
""boIs  and  Wisconsin  about  as  good.  October  5  the  seed  from  Illinois  and 
WI»con8ln  had  the  best  general  Hpi)earanoe.  The  second  growth  was  ready 
'"'(Tittlng  about  September  10,  1905,  and  the  yields  secured  during  the  year  arc 
■*9>tded  as  positive  evidence  that  with  proper  treatment  red  cIovct  can  he 
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successfully  grown  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  At  the  time  of  the  second  cutting 
one-balf  of  eacb  plat  was  left  to  produc«  seed.  Tbe  highest  yield  secured  was 
2  bu.  26  lbs.  It  was  observed  daring  this  season  that  a  clover  seeding  made 
in  the  spring  with  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  heavy 
rains  as  alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  sown. in  1901  and  1902  after  3  and  4  winter  seasons  still  makes  vigor- 
ous growth.  On  June  27  of  this  year,  when  the  first  crop  -was  cut,  the  TuriteB- 
tan  variety  was  36  in.  high  and  formed  90  per  cent  of  a  stand,  giving  n  yield 
of  2.37  tons  per  acre.  The  second  growth,  which  was  as  heavy  as  tbe  first, 
was  allowed  to  ripen  seed.  Grimm  alfalfa  as  compared  with  Turkestan  bad 
finer  stems  and  produced  more  branches  and  leaves.  The  first  cutting  of  Grimm 
alfalfa  gave  a  yield  of  3.24  tons  i)er  ucre. 

Forage  crops,  1905,  G.  A.  Billings  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1903,  pp. 
349-376,  pis.  10). — ^The  summer  system  of  soiling  was  continued  as  in  previous 
years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  353).  With  the  excei)tion  of  two  weeks  in  July,  summer 
forage  crops  were  fed  to  the  station  herd  from  May  1  to  Octol)er  1.5,  a  iieriod  of 
153  days.  The  average  cost  of  production  was  $1.93  per  ton  and  the  average 
yield  on  16  acres  12.3  tons  per  acre. 

In  this  connection  a  series  of  forage  crop  rotations  was  studied.  This  included 
1  plat  of  corn  for  silage,  1  plat  of  wheat  and  winter  vetch  for  the  first  crop  and 
white  flint  corn  for  the  second  crop,  and  1  plat  of  alfalfa  for  hay.  A  plat  of 
oats  and  vetch  and  1  of  ralllet  suffered  from  dry  weather,  while  oats  and  peas 
began  to  mature  when  the  dry  weather  set  in  and  produced  an  average  yield. 
Five  plats  gave  an  average  yield  of  14.8  tons  of  forage  per  acre,  while  3  gave 
an  average  yield  of  only  7.3  tons.  Excellent  results  were  secured  on  the  plat 
on  which  wheat  and  winter  vetch  wore  followed  by  com.  The  wheat  and  winter 
vetch  produced  7.10  tons  of  forage  per  acre  and  the  flint  corn  108.7  bu.  of  ears 
and  5.6  tons  of  dry  fodder.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  high  price  of  vetch 
seed  makes  its  profitable  use  doubtful.  General  notes  on  rye,  wheat,  winter 
vetch,  crimson  clover,  and  alfalfa  are  given. 

luoculatiou  experiments  were  made,  but  weather  conditions  interfered  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  inoculating  material  consisted  of  450  lbs.  of 
soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  and  the  same  quantity  from  a  field  of  sweet 
clover.  The  plats  so  treated  were  compared  with  a  plat  receiving  no  inocula- 
tion and  one  inoculated  the  previous  year.  Before  inoculation  tbe  land  received 
200  lbs.  of  oyster-shell  lime  and  about  300  ll>8.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
examination  of  tbe  roots  on  all  plats  showed  the  nodules  equally  abundant. 
They  were  most  numerous  where  the  soil  was  deep  and  the  foliage  green  and 
thrifty.  On  yellow  spots  with  less  thrifty  plants  the  nodules  were  found  in 
more  compact  masses  than  where  the  plants  were  green.  An  examination  by 
the  station  bacteriologist  showed  that  these  masses  also  contained  more  of  the 
branched  forms  of  bacteria,  which  are  usually  found  on  healthy,  vigorous  plants, 
but  In  this  case  seemed  so  abundant  on  the  sickly  ones.  This  condition  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  nitrogen,  as  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100 
lbs.  per  acre  showed  no  beneficial  effect  This  clustering  of  the  nodules  is 
considered  as  possibly  due  to  the  ventilation  of  the  soil  or  its  porosity,  soil 
acidity,  or  different  bacteria  entering  in  to  influence  the  form  of  the  nodules. 
The  results  secured  do  not  admit  of  giving  definite  conclusions,  but  it  is  .sug- 
gested that  some  time  previous  to  seeding  organic  matter  be  incoriwrated  into 
the  soil  by  a  liberal  application  of  barnyard  manure  or  green  manuring,  and 
that  an  application  of  at  least  2,000  lbs.  of  stone  lime  be  given  at  the  time  of 
seeding,  or  preferably,  2,000  lbs.  a  year  or  two  before  seeding  and  1,200  lbs.  at 
tbe  time  tbe  seed  Is  sown. 
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Cylinder  experiments  were  made  witb  lime  for  alfalfa  on  different  types  of 
soil.  These  soils  were  benefited  by  the  lime  in  the  following  order:  Augusta 
limestone.  Freehold  marl,  New  Brunswick  red  shale,  Oakland  glacial  drift, 
Woodstown  heavy  clay,  and  Woodbine  sand.  In  another  test  It  was  shown  that 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  June,  Jnly,  and  August  did  not  increase  the  yield. 
In  this  test  the  use  of  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash  gave  an  increased  yield  of  only  4.1  per  cent  over  the  use  of  200  lbs.  of 
ircid  phosphate  and  150  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash. 

Thoroughbred  white  flint  corn  planted  July  19  yielded  8.25  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre,  and  a  mixture  of  12  qts.  of  Kafir  com  and  1^  bu.  of  cowpeas, 
M>wn  broadcast,  per  acre,  gave  a  yield  of  11.3  tons.  Twelve  varieties  of  cow- 
petis  were  compared  and  notes  on  the  habit  of  growth  and  the  yields  are  given. 
Clay  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  green  forage,  with  8.3  tons  per  acre,  and 
Warren  New  Hybrid  In  the  production  of  seed,  with  13.3  bn.  In  a  test  of  4 
varieties  of  soy  beans  Medium  Yellow  No.  12399  stood  first  in  production  of 
liotb  green  forage  and  seed,  the  yields  being  6.9  tons  and  24.5  bu.,  respectively. 
The  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  hay  from  10  acres  of  oats  and  peas  was 
$7.91,  the  average  yield  jwr  acre  being  2.15  tons.  Four  varieties  of  corn  grown 
lor  the  silo  produced  a  ton  of  forage  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.14,  the  range 
being  from  $1.10  to  $1.19.  Southern  White  stood  first  in  yield,  with  9.7  tons 
per  acre.  A  comparison  of  soiling  and  silage  crops  showed  that  corn  silage 
cost  per  ton  18  cts.  more  than  soiling  crops. 

Nitrate  of  soda  proved  profitable  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  rye,  but 
on  wheat  and  vetch  it  was  used  at  a  loss.  It  is  stated  t^t  this  substance 
should  be  applied  only  on  cereals  and  grasses  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Obaervatlona  and  experiments  on  clover,  alfalfa,  and  soy  beans,  II.  Gab- 
man  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  125,  pp.  37-61,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — Soli  inoculation  for 
leguminous  crops  Is  discussed  and  results  obtained  In  experiments  along  this 
:ine  are  reported.  The  failures  in  growing  leguminous  plants  are  considered 
due  to  poor  seed,  insufficient  humus  content  of  the  soil,  inadequate  soil  prepara- 
tion, weeds,  plant  diseases  and  Insect  enemies,  and  the  absence  of  lime,  potash, 
or  other  mineral  elements.  The  results  of  investigation  with  these  different 
crops  Indicate  that  clover  should  be  grown  on  clean  land  containing  some 
hnmus  and  alfalfa  on  good  land  not  too  wet.  Both  crops  give  best  results  from 
i-Tring  planting  on  well-prepared  land,  .the  seed  being  worked  in  witb  a  drag  or 
barrow.  Inoculation  witb  cultures  or  soil  did  not  help  the  stand  of  either 
clover  or  alfalfa,  and  nodules  are  developed  on  both  plants  in  Kentucky  soils 
without  inoculation,  although  this  treatment  may  increase  the  number  of 
nodules  in  any  soil.  Inoculation  of  the  seed  failed  to  increase  the  yield  of rjthe 
leguminous  plants,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  benefit  from  inoculation  in  these 
particular  soils  falls  largely  to  the  succeeding  crop.  It  was  observed  that  the 
nodules  were  large  when  few  and  small  when  numerous,  and  that  fresh  moist 
cultures  are  better  than  dry  ones. 

Culture  tests  In  1904  and  1905,  A.  Damseaux  (Bui.  Agr.  [BruaseU],  22 
il906),  Jfo,  1,  pp.  5i-61). — Experiments  were  made  with  cereals,  root  crops, 
and  various  other  forage  plants.  The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with 
sugar  beets,  in  which  300  and  500  kg.  of  salt  was  applied  in  conjunction  witb 
500  kg.  each  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare,  showed  that 
the  use  of  the  salt  Increased  the  yield  of  sugar.  The  largest  yield  of  roots  and 
leaves  of  carrots  was  obtained  on  a  plat  where  20,000  kg.  of  barnyard  manure, 
500  kg.  of  superphosphate,  and  200  kg.  each  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  were  applied  per  hectare.  This  plat  produced  72,100  kg.  of  roots  and 
12,500  kg.  of  leaves,  furnishing  8,940  kg.  of  dry  matter  per  hectare. 
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The  manurial  value  of  difFerent  potassium  compounds  for  barley  and  rice, 
K.  Aso  {Bui.  Col.  Agr..  Tokyo  Imp.  I'tilr.,  7  (1906),  Xo.  /,  pp.  67-72).— It  mas 
found  that  potassium  cblorld  n<-celenited  the  flnwerinK  process  and  augmented 
grain  production  lu  barley,  while  It  reduced  the  yield  of  rice.  The  fertilizer 
value  of  the  silicate  was  highest  in  several  cases  and  martellln  Is  regarded  as 
a  good  i)otash  fertilizer  for  grasses.  The  chlorid  acted  very  favorably  on  the 
production  of  grains,  while  the  sulphate  tended  to  increase  the  formation  of 
straw.  The  carbonate  was  Inferior  to  the  sulphate  in  all  cases  when  applied 
with  secondary  sodium  pliosphate.  a  physiologically  alkaline  manure. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  reaction  of  the  manure  upon  the  yield,  K.  Aso  and 
R.  Baiiadub  (Bui.  Col.  Agr..  Tokyo  Imp.  Vniv.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  39-46,  pi. 
1). — Different  combinations  of  plant  food  substances  were  used  in  sand  with 
rice,  peas,  and  barley,  and  soil  culture  with  onions  and  barley.  The  influence 
of  the  reaction  of  the  manuring  comimunds  was  observed  to  be  very  great.  The 
combination  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  disodium  phosphate  produced  the  best 
results  with  paddy  rice,  while  the  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  monosodium 
phosphate  gave  the  best  results  with  barley  and  peas.  In  the  test  with  onions 
ammonium  sulphate  produced  a  much  better  result  than  sodium  phosphate  when 
phosphoric  acid  was  given  as  disodium  pliosphate  and  potash  in  the  form  of 
potassium  carlwnate. 

On  the  lime  factor  for  flax  and  spinach,  S.  Namikawa  (Bui.  Col.  Agr., 
Tokyo  Imp.  Vniv.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  57-60) .—The  lime  factor  is  here  deter- 
mined as  the  best  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia,  and  the  results  secured  show  that 
this  factor  for  flax  and  spinach  is  about  equal  to  1. 

Plowing  experiments,  W.  Farreb  and  G.  L.  Sutton  (Agr.  Gas.  N.  S.  Walc», 
17  (1906).  No.  i,  pp.  S19S26,  fig.  1,  dgms.  2).— In  connection  with  experiments 
with  wheat  at  the  Cowra  Rxperlment  Station  a  comparison  of  dlslt  and  mold- 
board  plows  for  preparing  the  soil  showed  that  in  new  ground  of  a  loamy  char- 
acter and  during  a  wet  fall  and  winter  the  use  of  the  mold-board  plow  is  prefer- 
able to  the  disk  plow.  The  results  obtained  further  indicate  that  It  is  much 
better  to  plow  (5  In.  deep  with  tlie  mold-board  plow  than  to  plow  only  4  in.  deei>; 
and  when  the  work  is  done  with  the  disk  plow  a  depth  of  8  in.  seemed  to  give 
better  results  than  shallower  plowing. 

Alfalfa,  W.  r.  Headden  (Colorado  8ta.  Rul.  110,  pp.  J6).— This  bulletin  Is  a 
general  and  brief  treatise  on  the  culture  of  alfalfa  in  Colorado,  the  discussion 
being  based  largely  on  the  subject-matter  contained  in  Bulletin  35  of  the  sta- 
tion (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  7«8).  Since  the  publication  of  that  bulletin  vitality  and 
gennination  tests  of  alfalfa  seed  were  made  and  the  results  are  here  briefly 
stated.  It  was  determined  that  the  first  quality  seed  purchased  in  1005  by  the 
station  contained  288,267  seeds  per  pound,  while  2  samples  of  first  quality 
screenings  contained  2.'>0,.'}4O  and  20fi.23,'5  per  pound,  resi)ectively.  Twelve  sam- 
ples of  seed  and  screenings  were  kept  for  a  series  of  .vears,  the  age  of  the  sam- 
ples in  1900  varying  from  2  to  1(5  years,  11  of  the  samples  being  over  11  years 
old.  The  averiiRC  percentage  of  germination  in  these  samples  ranged  from  14 
to  92.5.  Tlie  sample  averaging  highest  was  12  years  old  and  had  lost  during 
this  period  only  2.5  per  cent  of  Its  germinating  iiower.  Four  other  tests  were 
made  with  this  sample  and  the  average  of  these  4  tests  showed  a  germination 
of  94.25  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  as  high  as  in  tlie  test  made  in  1890  when  the 
seed  was  only  2  years  old.  The  results  with  this  sample  show  that  "  good, 
plump,  mature,  clean  alfalfa  seed  does  not  lose  its  vitality  rapidly  when  kept 
with  ordinary  precaution  to  prevent  Injury  from  moisture."  The  oldest  sample 
had  a  germinating  power  of  93  |ier  cent  when  0  years  old,  of  72  when  10  .vears 
old,  and  of  C3  when  10  years  old.    The  author  believes  that  the  limit  for  the 
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vitalilT  of  ixMid.  mature  alfalfa  seed  exceeds  1ft  .rears.  The  variation  t>etween 
different  lots  of  seed  is  shown  In  this  test  by  tlie  snmple  whirli  was  oniy  2 
years  old  and  had  a  germinating  power  of  but  C7.5  i)er  cent.  The  seeds  in  this 
sample  were  suinli. 

Alfalfa,  W.  P.  Ueadden  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  HI,  pp.  12). — A  synopsis  of 
Bulletin  35  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  768). 

The  alfalfa  seed  crop  and  seeding^  alfalfa,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  (Kanxas  fita. 
Bui.  ISi.  pp.  111-lSl). — This  bulletin  i)reaents  the  experience  in  saving  alfalfa 
for  seed  as  described  l)y  several  liundred  prominent  alfalfa  growere  throughout 
the  West,  but  miiinly  in  Kansas.  In  this  way  complete  directions  are  given 
for  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  and  also  for  seeding  the  crop  and  obtaining  a  good 
stand. 

Alfllaiia  (Erodlum  clcutarium)  as  a  forage  plant  in  Arizona,  .7.  .T.  Thobn- 
Biat  {Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  HZ,  pp.  25-58,  floH.  5,  map  /). — The  introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  alfilarla  in  Arizona  is  discussed,  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
plant  described,  and  the  factors  favoring  its  growth  In  tlie  Southwest  are  r)ointe<l 
out.  Chemical  analyses  of  two  samples  by  A.  E.  Vinson,  of  the  station,  resulted 
In  tbe  following  data  for  aifllaria  in  seed:  Moisture  content  81.5.3  per  cent,  ash 
3w52,  protein  2.38,  crude  fiber  4.40,  nitrogen-free  extract  7.82,  nnd  ether  extract 
0.39.  Good  aifllaria  hay  contained  8.88  per  cent  of  moisture,  1.3.W  per  cent  of 
ash.  1.S.40  per  cent  of  protein,  20.55  per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  41  ..58  per  cent  of 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  2.20  per  cent  of  ether  extract.  Directions  for  collect- 
ing and  sowing  the  seed  are  presented.  It  is  shown  that  sheep  have  I)een  very 
instrumental  In  spreading  the  plant. 

On  the  formation  of  atithokyan  in  the  stalk  of  barley,  S.  Suzuki  (Bui. 
Col.  .Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  I'nii:.  7  (1006),  Yo.  /,  pp.  3.'>-57).— The  author  observed 
in  pot  experiments  that  the  red  coloration  shown  In  stalks  of  certain  barley 
plants  was  due  to  anthokyan.  Plants  manured  differently  i)roduced  good  stalks 
of  a  normal  green  color.  Experiments  were  made  on  a  sandy  soli  of  great 
natural  fertility  and  on  a  loam  of  poor  fertility.  Different  combinations  of 
fertilizers  were  applied.  The  data  secured  led  to  the  conclusion  that  formation 
of  anthokyan  In  the  stalks  Is  a  sign  of  deficiency  In  tlie  soil  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  or  nitrogen,  or  of  both  these  elements. 

The  influence  of  distance  hetween  plants  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
fodder  beets,  G.  Frolich  (Fiihlinff'ii  Lamlir.  Zip..  .»»  (/.906),  No.  S.  pp.  26^- 
26.9). — Distance  experiments  were  conducted  for  several  years  with  fodder  beets 
and  the  results  Indicated  quite  clearly  that  narrow  planting  produced  not  only 
a  larger  quantity  of  beets  and  an  increa^^e  in  food  material,  but  also  favored  the 
production  of  healthier  and  better-formed  beets  with  Improved  keeping  quali- 
tle*.  The  author  recommends  planting  the  Frledrichswerth  fodder  beet  In  rows 
14  In.  apart,  leaving  the  plants  at  intervals  of  ft  In.  In  the  row. 

Clovers  and  how  to  grow  them,  T.  Shaw  (\pw  York:  Orange  .ludd  Co.. 
1906,  pp.  S49,  pi.  1,  fia».  11). — A  general  description  of  the  clover  plant  Is  given 
and  popular  directions  for  the  growing  of  clovers  are  presented.  An  entire 
chapter  Is  devoted  to  each  of  the  more  imiwrtant  varieties  and  species.  In  this 
iiiit  are  included  medium  red,  alsike.  Mammoth,  crimson,  white,  .Japan,  burr 
and  sweet  clovers,  and  alfalfa.  A  number  of  miscellaneous  varieties  of  lesser 
importance,  including  sainfoin,  Eferptlan  clover,  yellow  clover,  sand  lucern, 
Japanese  clover,  and  beggar  weed  are  briefly  noted. 

Cotton  industry  in  the  Iioeward  Islands,  V.  Watts  (Went  Indian  Bui..  7 
(1906),  Tfo.  1,  pp.  30-35).— The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  In  the  Islands 
alncp  1000,  when  the  present  movement  was  begiui  by  planting  a  small  plat  at 
the  Antigua  Experiment  Station,  Is  described.    In  1904,  3,5«0  acres,  and  in  1905 
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approximately  5,000  acres  were  grown.  Tbe  results  of  fertilizer  experiments 
show  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  not  yet  necessary  in  cotton  culture,  and  the 
author  advises  that  the  cotton  seed  be  fed  to  stock  and  tbe  land  enriched  by  tbe 
use  of  the  manure. 

Seport  on  manuring  of  hay,  1906,  R.  B.  Gsino  (Aberdeen  and  No.  of  Scot. 
Col.  Agr.  Bui.  5,  pp.  13,  dgms.  2). — Results  of  cooperative  fertilizer  exx)erimentB 
In  1904  and  1905  are  tabulated  and  briefly  noted.  It  was  shown  that  a  complete 
fertilizer  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphnte,  and  sulphate  of  potash  given  at  the 
rate  of  about  4  cwt.  per  acre  produced  tbe  largest  crop  and  the  largest  profit  In 
one  application.  Nitrogen  was  found  essential  and  potash  more  necessary 
than  phosphates.  Superphosphate  and  basic  slag  were  more  useful  than  bone 
meal  and  ground  Florida  phosphates  In  the  first  year's  application.  Sulphate 
of  potash  and  all  the  phospbatic  manures  showed  considerable  residual  value. 

Cultural  methods  for  sug«r  beets,  W.  H.  Oli:<  (Colorado  Bta.  Bui.  109,  pp. 
12,  figs.  3). — This  bulletin  points  out  the  progress  made  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets  in  tbe  State  and  records  tbe  methods  practiced  by  the  most  successful 
«ugar-beet  growers,  as  shown  by  question  circulars  sent  to  1,000  farmers  dis- 
tributed over  3  l)eet-growIng  regions  of  Colorado.  From  tbe  answers  received 
it  was  found  that  54  per  cent  of  the  growers  practiced  spring  plowing,  that 
usually  early  planting  is  best  for  yield  and  quality,  and  that  nearly  all  those 
reporting  used  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Tbe  average  space  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  is  10.4  in.,  and  the  be.st  average  results  were  secured 
where  tbe  crop  was  cultivated  3  times.  Tbe  average  tonnage  for  1904  is  given 
as  17.4  tons,  and  for  1905  as  14.25  tons  per  acre.  The  average  expense  per  acre 
is  estimated  at  ^105.  Various  other  brief  statements  regarding  the  culture 
of  this  crop  are  also  given. 

Frognress  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1905,  C.  F. 
Satlor  ({/.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  82,  pp.  130,  figs.  .5). — A  general  review  of  the 
beet-sugar  Industry  for  the  year  is  given  and  discussions  on  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet, 
climatic  conditions,  and  farm  and  factory  results,  together  with  the  probable 
future  of  the  industry  in  this  country  by  States  are  presented.  Statistics  of 
the  sugar  IiMustr)'  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  are  also  given. 
Sugar-beet  investigations  In  1905  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this 
Department  are  briefly  described. 

The  total  number  of  factories  operating  in  1905  was  52.  Four  were  idle 
during  the  year,  and  In  March,  1906,  12  factories  were  In  building.  A  tabu- 
lated summary  of  tbe  results  for  1905  shows  that  a  total  of  307,364  acres  of 
beets  averaging  a  yield  of  8.67  tons  per  aci-e  were  harvested.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  beets  worked  was  2,665,913  tons,  producing  312,920.60  tons  of  sugar. 
The  average  sugar  content  of  the  beets  was  15..33  per  cent,  the  average  purity 
coefficient  82.96,  the  average  length  of  the  campaign  76.6  days,  and  the  esti- 
mated average  extraction  of  sugar  11.74  per  cent. 

Reports  from  agriculturists  at  sugar  factories  show  briefly  how  irrigation 
was  practiced  in  connection  with  beet  growing,  and  retiorts  from  State  experi- 
ment stations  summarize  the  recent  experimental  work  carried  on  by  these 
Institutions. 

The  work  in  growing  single-germ  beet  seed  has  readied  a  point  where  strains 
have  been  secured  producing  approximately  25  per  cent  of  single-germ  seed. 

It  Is  reported  that  during  the  year  blight  or  leaf  ppot  In  the  Eastern  States 
and  curly  top  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  areas  did  serious 
damage.  It  has  been  shown  that  tbe  blight  may  be  prevented  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.    No  definite  cause  for  tbe  curly  top  has  as  yet  been  worked 
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out  It  was  observed  tbat  this  disease  rarely  occurs  twice  in  the  same  place 
consecutively.  The  work  in  growing  sugar-beet  seed  Is  described  and  the  re- 
sults secured  in  1904,  which  are  the  latest  complete  returns  at  hand,  are  again 
given.    Earlier  work  in  this  line  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  29). 

The  sugar  industry  of  ITatal,  A.  N.  Pearson  and  A.  Paedy  {Natal:  Dept. 
Agr.  11906},  pp.  16,  flgg.  2). — Historical  notes  on  the  sugar  industry  are  given 
and  its  present  position  and  prospects  are  described.  Statistics  of  Imports  and 
exports  of  sugar  and  of  the  production  in  Natal,  and  the  total  consumption  in 
South  Africa  are  presented.  The  varieties  of  cane  generally  grown  are  enumer- 
ated and  briefly  noted  and  analyses  of  different  canes  are  reported. 

Beport  on  the  experimental  work  of  the  sugar  experiment  station  for  the 
year  1905,  H.  H.  Cousins  (Rpt.  Jamaica  Sugar  Expt.  Sta.,  1905,  pp.  HO).— 
Fertilizer,  varietal,  selection,  and  distillery  e.vperiments  are  reported.  In  the 
variety  tests  a  yield  of  nearly  50  tons  i)er  acre  was  secured  on  2  acres  of  seed- 
ling B  208.  In  the  selection  tests  this  variety  also  showed  the  most  merit, 
giving  a  tonnage  of  65.5  tons  of  canes  |)er  acre.  Other  varieties  worthy  of 
some  aMMitlon  as  shown  by  results  secured  at  Hope  are  D  1429,  B  316,  D  109, 
and  D  95.  Among  Jamaica  seedling  canes  resulting  from  naturally  cross- 
fertilized  seed  grown  in  1903,  No.  30  gave  an  indicated  yield  of  74.4  tons  pea 
acre,  equal  to  20,955  tons  of  sucrose,  and  No.  22  gave  a  very  rich  Juice  contain- 
ing 2.2  ll>s.  of  sucrose  per  gallon. 

The  bulletin  includes  a  report  by  C.  Allan,  fermentation  chemist,  on  the 
manufacture  of  Jamaica  rum. 

Hanurlal  experiments  with  sugar  cane  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1904-5, 
F.  Watts  et  al.  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Iridies,  Pamphlet  42,  1906,  pp.  .J 7,  dgms. 
4). — As  In  former  years,  the  results  with  plant  canes  were  unfavorable  to  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  with  the  rattoon  crop  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  of  benefit.  The  details  of  these  experiments 
iMve  been  previously  given  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  460). 

Tobacco  breeding  experiments  in  Connecticut,  A.  D.  Shambl  (Connecticut 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pi.  6,  pp.  S31-3-i2.  pis.  3,  ftg.  1).—A  general  outline  of  the 
breeding  work  carried  on  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  is 
given  and  two  new  varieties  produced  by  hybridization,  known  as  the  Cooley 
hybrid  and  the  Brewer  hybrid,  are  described  in  detail.  The  Cooley  hybrid  was 
obtained  by  crossing  Havana  seed  with  pollen  from  plants  grown  from  Florida 
S'umatra  tobacco  seed,  and  the  Brewer  hybrid  by  crossing  Connecticut  Broadieaf 
tobacco  with  Cuban  as  the  male  parent. 

Kethods  of  testing  the  burning  quality  of  cigar  tobacco,  W.  W.  Gabneb 
(V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100,  pt.  .},  pp.  H,  pis.  2,  figs.  3).— Com- 
plete descriptions  are  given  of  the  methods  of  testing  the  burning  quality  of 
cigar  tobacco  by  means  of  different  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  general  results 
obtained  indicated  that  in  order  to  secure  n  good  burn  a  heavy  fliler  should  be 
wrapped  with  a  comparatively  heavy  wrapper  and  a  light-bodied  filler  with  a 
light-bodied  wrapper,  and  that  of  the  three  components  the  filler  exerts  the 
strongest  influence  on  the  evenness  of  the  burn.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
wrapper  and  binder  strongly  influence  the  character  of  the  ash  and  that  the 
binder  very  materially  affects  the  ash  of  the  wrapper. 

Oarlicky  wheat,  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  (V.  8.  Dept.  .Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui. 
100,  pt.  S,  pp.  H,  pis.  2). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which  garlic  was  removed 
from  3  lots  of  wheat  by  drying  the  samples  artificially  and  then  removing  the 
garlic  bulblets  by  means  of  cleaning  machinery.  The  quantity  of  garlic  by 
weight  in  the  3  lots.  A,  B,  and  C,  was  2.17,  0.56,  and  2.04  per  cent,  and  the 
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average  loss  In  weight  due  to  tlie  removal  of  gnrlic  was  2.12,  0.r>0,  and  1.88  i>er 
cent,  resi)ectlveJy.    Other  results  secured  are  shown  lu  the  following  table : 

Reaults  in  experimental  drying  and  cleaning  of  garlicky  irheat. 


Sample  mark. 


Lot  A: 

Orlirloal  iiample . . . 

Experiment  No.  1 . 

Experiment  No.  2  . 
LotB: 

Original  8ample . . . 

Experiment  No.  3  . 

Experiment  No.  4 . 

Experiment  No.  5  . 
LotC: 

Original  sample . . . 

Experiment  No.  6  . 

Experiment  No.  7  . 


r.„„,i._  'Temperature;    Maximum 
H",'"?""  lof  air  current  temperature 
of  drying.  I   In  drying.    |    of  wheat. 


Iloure. 


Degree*  K       Degreet  F. 


.» 


2J  I 


1SS-1S8 
158-lSR 
156-106 


2t 
3 


1I»-IM 
146-122 


136 
140 


1» 
146 
138 


149 
131 


Water  con- 
tent of 
wheat. 


Perci. 
16.55 
8.94 
5.87 

15.08 
7.92 
6.88 
8.48 

16.20 
8.20 
8.83 


Germi- 
nation. 


Perct. 


80 
IS.  5 
85 
79.5 

82 
83 
85 


Lot  A  was  Increased  in  value  by  17  cts.  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  28.6  per  cent ; 
iMt  B  by  30  cts.,  or  an  Increase  in  Its  value  of  54.5  i)er  cent ;  and  Lot  C  by  24.5 
cts.,  or  40.8  i)er  cent.  In  none  of  the  e.\i)er!nient8  was  all  the  garlic  removed, 
but  its  quantity  was  reduced  considerably  more  tbnn  was  necessary  to  malce  the 
wheat  grade  as  No.  2  Red.  The  cost  of  removing  the  garlic  was  5^,  2i,  and  4t 
cts.  per  bushel  for  Lots  A,  B,  and  C,  res[)ectlvely,  as  governed  by  the  prices 
current  at  the  time. 

The  origin  of  Siettl  wheat,  E.  A.  Nobbs  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  ZH 
(1906),  Jto.  5,  pp.  675-677).— The  history  of  Kiettl  wheat  Is  given  and  Its  com- 
position compared  with  that  of  hard,  medium  hard,  and  soft  wheats. 

Specimen  pages  of  a  pedigree  register  for  cereal  breeding  purposes, 
W.  Dix  (.1////.  netit.  Landw.  ae«ell..  21  (1906),  Ao.  20,  pp.  21 1-21.1.).— Samples 
oi  the  register  forms  are  given  and  their  arrangement,  value,  and  use  described 
in  detail. 

Beferences  to  recent  work  in  plant  breeding,  C  Fbuwibth  (.lour.  Landw.. 
bi  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  139-158).— Abovt  40  references  to  books,  bulletins,  and 
articles  treating  of  plant  breeiling  are  briefly  given. 

The  Swedish  plant  breeding  work  at  SvalSf,  A.  T'lander  (.four.  Landir., 
5.J  (1906),  .Vo.  2,  pp.  10.'>-12.i,  plx.  6). — ^The  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  in 
plant  breeding  at  this  inHtitution  are  briefly  described.  The  author  iwints  out 
that  the  old  so-calletl  methotllc  selection  did  not  give  the  results  that  were 
expected,  and  linj)rovement  of  large  numbers  of  Individuals  at  the  same  time, 
iven  with  the  l)est  eiiulpment,  does  not  lead  to  fixation  and  never  to  new 
varieties  with  good  distinguishing  characters.  He  believes  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  agricultural  plants  must  be  based  solely  ui>on  the  laws  of  transmission 
and  variation  In  the  Individual.  The  work  nmst  be  conducted  on  a  purely 
scientific  basis  and  only  morphological  characters  be  taken  into  account  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  In  this  way  the  important  and  transmissible  characters 
of  a  t)laiit  may  In*  most  easily  found,  and  that  it  gives  to  the  newly  bred 
varieties  characters  which  are  not  influenced  by  climatic  and  soli  conditions. 
While  this  line  of  work  can  be  satisfactorily  condurted  only  in  specially 
e<iui|)pe<l  institutions,  the  efforts  of  the  practical  farmer  and  seedsman  are  to 
be  applied  In  maintaining  the  productivity  and  the  purity  of  tlie  new  variety 
after  it  leaves  the  institution. 

What  benefit  can  the  farmer  derive  from  plant  breeding,  variety  tests, 
and  seed   growingP  t'.   Fbuwirtii    (Wie  kann  sich  der  Landwirt  Pflansen- 
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zieklnng,  Smrtenrersuche  und  Saatgutbau  zu  Jiutec  machenf  Berlin:  P.  Parcy, 
i:>06.  pp.  6'>.  fign.  4}. — ^The  topics  discussed  in  this  boolt  are  plant  breeding  and 
tbe  application  of  its  results,  the  testing  of  varieties  and  breeds,  seed  growing, 
changes  in  a  variety  when  talcen  to  another  locality,  and  tbe  maintenance  of 
the  standard  of  a  variety  In  general  farm  practice. 

On  the  adulterants  and  weed  seeds  In  Kentucky  aamplea  of  blue  grass, 
orch&rd  grass,  timothy,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa  seeds,  H.  Gabman  (,Ken- 
lucty  Sta.  Bui.  J24,  pp.  So,  pla.  24). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  adulterants 
cf  Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  red  clover,  JInmmoth  clover,  and  alfalfa, 
as  well  as  on  weeds  of  which  seeds  were  found  in  seed  samples  examined  under 
tbe  Kentucky  law.  Tbe  sections  of  the  law  referring  to  Canada  thistles  are 
nproduced. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

CjreloiMdia  of  American  horticultare,  L.  H.  Batlet  and  W.  MnxEB  (New 
York:  Doubledau,  Page  d  Co.,  1906,  vols.  6,  4.  ed.,  enl.,  pp.  XLIl+92+2016,  pis. 
Ho,  fign.  iSOO). — This  work  has  been  corrected  in  minor  details,  enlarged  and 
increased  in  usefulness  by  tbe  addition  of  a  synopsis  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom, 
with  index  of  families  and  genera,  making  in  all  d2  pages  of  original  matter. 
In  the  preface  a  rather  extensive  review  is  given  of  current  horticultural 
progress.  A  large  number  of  additional  plates  have  been  Incorporated  In  tbe 
work. 

Beport  of  the  South  Haven  Substation  for  1905,  T.  A.  Farband  (MU-higan 
eta.  Spec.  Bui.  S-j,  pp.  30). — This  bulletin  Is  the  regular  annual  report  on  tbe 
orchard  and  small  fruits  and  nuts  grown  at  tbe  South  Haven  Substation,  and  Is 
similar  In  character  to  tbe  previous  ones  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  37). 

A  number  of  early  and  late  varieties  of  potatoes  were  tested,  as  well  as 
remedies  for  the  San  Jos^  scale.  Tbe  most  effective  remedy  for  San  Jos^  scale 
was  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  either  with  or  without  salt,  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  25  pounds  of  lime  and  15  imunds  of  sulphur,  boiled  35  minutes.  This 
rauedy  cost  but  one  cent  per  gallon,  while  a  number  of  commercial  preparations 
tried  cost  $1.25  per  gallon.  The  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  mixture,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  commercial  mixtures  were  also  tried  half  strength  on  trees  when 
In  full  leaf.  All  were  more  or  less  injurious.  A  commercial  mixture,  Scale- 
eide.  diluted  to  1  to  20,  was  least  injurious  to  tlie  foliage,  but  even  this  did  some 
injury.  Sulphate  of  iron  was  used  as  a  fungicide  but  proved  without  value  as 
a  ypray  on  fruit  trees. 

Among  the  strawberries  tested  Bederwood  and  Gersonda  stood  out  con- 
KplrDons,  producing  more  fruit  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  in  either  tbe 
old  or  new  plantations.  Notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  of  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apples, 
qoinces,  and  chestnuts  grown  at  the  South  Haven  Station,  with  the  results  of 
graying  ex[ierimeuts  in  some  Instances  and  of  a  test  of  cover  crops.  The 
nisseting  of  apples  caused  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  copper  in  the  mixture,  which  In  some  way  becomes  soluble,  since 
tapes  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  Iron,  Paris  green  and  lime  did  not  show  the 
ni««eting,  while  It  was  quite  apparent  where  sulphate  of  copi)er,  Paris  green, 
and  lime  were  used. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  G.  F.  Warren  (iVeio  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  281-292,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  made  a  study  of  tbe  peach  orchards  of  the 
i^tate.  giving  some  attention  also  to  apples  and  asparagus.  Popular  notes  are 
Riven  on  tlie  enemies  of  these  crops,  especially  Insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases, 
with  suggestions  for  their  control.  With  attention  to  spraying,  the  peach  indus- 
ti;  can  again  be  put  upon  a  paying  basis.  ^^  . 
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Beport  of  asBistant  in  hortlcultore,  Jennie  A.  Voobhees  (Vetc  Jersey  Stcts. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  295-^32,  pi.  1).—A  further  report  Is  given  on  the  fertilizer,  Irriga- 
tion, and  variety  tests  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  started  at  the  station  some 
years  ago  and  regularly  reported  upon  since  then  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  363).  The 
yields  secured  with  asparagus,  raspberries,  blackberries,  goosel)erries,  currants, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  and  peaches  under  the  different  and  combined 
methods  of  treatment  are  shown  in  detail  in  tabular  form  and  discussed.  The 
results  are  not  markedly  different  from  those  reported  last  year. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  Halsted,  E.  J.  Owen,  and  J.  K.  Shaw  (Xetc 
Jersey  Sta».  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  423-509,  517-525,  pig.  17,  dgm.  i).— The  work  of  the 
year  has  been  along  the  plant  breeding  lines  outlined  in  former  station  reports 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  364).  In  addition  to  the  work  with  many  sweet-corn  crosses, 
a  study  was  made  of  36  varieties  of  popcorns,  35  crosses  of  summer  and  several 
.vlnter  squashes,  crosses  of  many  varieties  of  eggplants,  green  and  wax  bush 
beans,  tomatoes,  and  salsify.  The  details  of  the  work  and  the  results  obtained 
with  each  of  these  crops  are  given  at  length. 

In  crossing  tomatoes  the  hybrids  obtained  seem  to  follow  closely  the  laws  of 
inheritance  as  outlined  by  Mendel,  standard  size,  fine  leaves,  yellow  foliage,  red 
fruit  and  smooth  fruit  being  dominant  characters  as  compared  with  dwarf  size, 
coarse  leaves,  green  foliage,  yellow  fruit  and  hairy  fruit,  respectively. 

Hybrids  of  the  scarlet  runner  bean  (Phaaeolus  multifloru*)  and  bush  bean  (P. 
vulgaris)  were  profuse  bloomers  and  produced  pods  and  beans  much  like  the 
Scarlet  runner  parent.  No  results  have  been  secured  In  crossing  Limas  and 
bush  beans.  A  fertile  hybrid  was  secured  between  the  scarlet  Chinese  eggplant 
{Solanum  integrifoUum)  and  the  Fordhook  Improved  variety  (S.  melongena). 

After  nine  years'  observation  the  weed  experiment  at  the  station  has  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  perennial  species  finally  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

Notes  on  breeding  and  selection  experiments  with  morning  glories,  primroses, 
marshmaliow.  Rose  of  Sharon,  daisies,  etc.,  are  given,  as  well  as  methods  of 
removing  and  preserving  seeds,  keeping  records,  marking  stakes,  and  making 
ink  prints  of  vegetable  fruits. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  F.  Garcia  (fiew  Uerico  Bta.  Rpt.  1904,  PP- 
32-35). — An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with  some  data  relative  to  a  test 
of  varieties  of  potatoes  and  the  yield  of  onions  secured  at  the  station.  Of  the 
4  varieties  of  early  potatoes  tested  E^rly  Six  Weeks  gave  the  best  results,  the 
yield  being  86.67  bu.  per  acre.  Celery  was  found  to  be  pithy  on  the  drier  por- 
tions of  the  field,  but  where  plenty  of  moisture  was  available  this  defect  was  not 
observed. 

Importance  of  accurate  descriptions,  W.  W.  T&act  (Amer.  Florist,  26 
(1906),  Jio.  94s,  pp.  112H-1130).— The  desirability  of  accurate  descriptions  of 
varieties  of  vegetables  in  order  that  seed  growers  may  produce  plants  true  to 
type  is  pointed  out.  It  is  believed  that  if  seed  could  be  selected  from  plants  of 
exact  type  for  five  generations,  the  improvement  in  seeds  and  market  conditions 
would  be  greater  than  has  come  from  the  development  of  new  varieties  by 
hybridization  or  selection  for  the  past  25  years. 

Acetylene  light  for  forcing  plants,  M.  J.  Iobns  (Cornell  Gountrymafi,  3 
(1906),  Jfo.  8,  pp.  183-185,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  first  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  any  injurious  qualities  in  acetylene  light.  Ifurther,  It  was  found  that  plants 
may  be  grown  successfully  In  acetylene  light  without  any  sunlight  whatever, 
though  the  plants  are  not  quite  as  green  as  when  grown  In  sunlight  In  using 
It  as  a  forcing  agent  it  was  found  that  as  a  general  thing  the  warmer  the  house 
and  the  more  sunshine  the  plants  received  the  less  visible  was  the  efTect  of  tbe 
acetylene  light  on  the  plants. 
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Sw«et  peas  nnder  the  influence  o(  acetylene  light  blossomed  5  weeks  earlier 
than  those  not  receiving  the  light.  EJaster  lilies  also  responded  promptly  to  the 
effects  of  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  tomatoes,  pole  beans,  and  leeks  showed 
little.  If  any,  response  to  the  light.    The  results  secured  with  root,  crops  were 

bKOOClDSlFe. 

It  is  concluded  that  with  some  special  crops  acetylene  light  will  prove  of 
ondoabted  coiumercial  value.  It. is  the  nearest  to  l)eing  a  complete  substitute 
for  sonlight  that  the  author  has  found.  ■•'■.. 

Farcing  plants  by  means  of  ether,  Jv  E.  HowwT  (Cornell  Countryman,  3 
(1906).  No.  8,  pp.  187,  188.  figs.  2).— Persian  lilacs,  subjected  to' fumes  of  ether 
November  24,  were  in  full  bloom  December  25,  6  days  earlier  than  those  not 
etherized.  When  the  plants  were  etherized  48  instead  of  24  hours  they  bloomed 
8  days  earlier,  and  when  etherized  72  hours  10  days  earlier  than  unetherized 
plants. 

When  Astilbe  japonica  was  etherized  24  hours  it  was  in  fuU  bloom  a  month 
to  5  weeks  ahead  of  another  clump  not  etherized.   ' 

The  book  of  rarer  vegetables,  G.  Wythes  and  H.  Robekts  ■  (London  and 
Yfic  York:  John  Lane  Co,,  1906,  pp.  109,  pis.  7,  /lj/8.  SO). — Brief 'directions  for 
the  culture  and  culinary  usee  of  a  large  number  of  the  more-  rare  garden  veg- 
etables. Among  the  more  unusual  described  may  be  mentioned  chervil,  chick- 
fiea,  chicory,  coco,  commonly  known  as  Colocasia  esculenta,.  etening  primrose, 
good  King  Henry  (Chenopodium  bonus),  hops,  nettles,  oxatis  crenata,  patience 
(SiMn«j;  patientitt),  black  Congo  potatoes,  fir  apple  potatoes,  quinoa  (Chenopo- 
iinm  quinoa),  rampion  (Campanula  rapunculus)',  rocambole'  (Alliufit  scoroda- 
{•nmim).  scurvy  grass  (Cochlearia  o/fidiialis) ,  sklrret  (Stum  9iaarum),  sorrel, 
»oy  beans,  sweet  cicely,  tuberous  glycine  (Apios  tuberosa),  etc.    • 

Development  of  the  Bockyford  cantaloupe  industry,  P.  K.  "BltKn  (Oolo- 
rado  8ta.  BuU  108,  pp.  17). — A  historical  account' is  given  of  the  development  of 
the  cantaloupe  industry  at  Rockyford  from  the  fltst  plantings  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  past  9  years  6,099  acres  of  cantaloupes  have  been  shipped  out 
of  the  ftockyford  district.  The  yearly  average  Is  6GC  acres.  The  largest  number 
was  shipped  In  1904 — 1,182  cars.  The  cars  used  at  present  artt:40  ft  long  and 
carry  .366  standard  crates  of  06 'lbs.  each.  The  Market  Development  of  the 
Itockyford  Cantaloupe  is  treated  by  H.  Woods,  and  the  Elarly  Market  Conditions 
of  Cantaloupes  on  the  New  York  M^jrket,  by  Lyon  Bros.  Go.  -  A  brief  paper  on 
The  Cataloupe  From  a  Luxury  to  a  Necessity,  by  M.  O.  Cogglhs,  Is  al^o  Included. 
Onion  growing,  R.  W.  FisHEtt  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  60, -pp.  119-1<S.0).— Ibis 
bulletin  contains  the  results  of  experiments  In  growing  onions  for  three  years, 
both  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  and  sown'  In  greenhouses  and  transplanted. 
The  period  between  killing  frosts  in  Montana  is  placed  at  100  to  120  days,  While 
the  time  re«iulred  for  onions  to  mature  from  seedirig  Js  135.  to  150  days,  and  if 
onions  are  not  thoroughly  ripe  their  keeping  quality  Is  injured:  The  experi- 
ments are  recorded  in  detail  for  each  year  and  yields  given  by  both  methods  of 
culture.  '  -   .  ,  .  ,        .    ■ 

Generally  speaking,  the  yields  from' transplanted  onions  were' from  50  to "200 
per  cent  larger  than  from  seed  sown  In  the  field,-  while  there  was  but  little 
or  no  increase  In  cost  of  labor.  The  transplanting  insures  an  even  crop,  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  the  keeping  quality  of  the'  onions.  Prize  Tnkev  gave 
tJ»e  largest  average  yield  of  the  19  varieties  grown,  and  was  one  cff  the  'best 
keepers,  though  not  usually  Advertised  as  a  winter  onion.  The  seedling  bulbs 
of  tbis  variety,  however,  kept  poorly  because  the  growing  season  was  not  long 
enough  to  properly  mature  them.    The  use  of  well-rotted  manure  Increased  the 
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yield  of  both  fleld-sown  and  transplanted  onions.  Suggestions  are  included  for 
making  iiotbeds. 

Kotes  on  the  truffle,  E.  Boulangeb  {Lont-le-Saunier:  Lvcien  Deolumc,  1906, 
pp.  16,  pis.  4). — ^Thls  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  three  papers  presented  Ijefore  the 
Soci^tS  Mycologique  during  the  years  1904  to  19(KS  supplementing  the  author's 
work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  472).  In  these  articles  various  phases  cf 
truffle  culture  and  spore  germination  are  considered. 

The  best  fruits  for  all  sectionB,  S.  W.  Fletcheb  et  al.  {Country  Life  Amer., 
9  (1906),  Xos.  5.  pp.  571-S7i.  598;  6,  pp.  760,  762,  764;  10  (1906),  Xo.  1.  pp.  100- 
106). — A  general  discussion  on  the  selection  of  fruits  of  high  quality  and  plant- 
ing, with  recommendations  as  to  varieties  of  orchard,  bush,  and  other  small 
fruits  for  each  of  the  different  States  and  Canada,  the  varieties  suggested  Ijeing 
largely  those  recommended  by  the  horticulturists  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Effects  of  stocks  upon  varieties,  A.  G.  GulleY  (West.  ,V.  >'.  Hort.  Boc 
Proa.,  51  (1906),  pp.  14-20). — Sweet  Bough  and  Jersey  Black  varieties  of  apples 
were  used  as  stocks  upon  which  lied  Canada  and  Red  Astracban  were  worked. 
No  effect  of  the  stocks  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit  could  be  detected.  The  use 
of  Northern  Spy  as  a  stock  did  not  delay  the  fruiting  period  of  Jonathan  or 
Red  Canada  worked  upon  it,  showing  again  no  visible  influence  of  the  stock  on 
the  scions. 

lafluence  of  bagging  on  the  quality  of  fmlt,  M.  Garnieb  (Rev.  Hort. 
[Paris],  78  (1906),  No.  9,  p.  208). — An  account  Is  given  of  some  exi)erlments 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Riviere  and  Ballhache  at  the  agronomic  experiment  station 
at  Versailles  on  the  composition  of  fruits  as  affected  by  bagging.  Grapes  and 
pears  were  the  fruits  Investigated.  The  analysis  of  the  fruit  thus  produced 
showed  that  the  bagged  grapes  contained  205  gm.  of  sugar  per  liter  of  Juice, 
while  In  the  fruit  not  bagged  there  were  but  198.5  gm.  The  acid  content  of  the 
fruit  grown  in  the  bags  was  2.86  gm.  per  liter  of  Juice,  and  in  the  open  3.08. 
In  the  case  of  the  pears,  likewise,  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  pulp  in  the 
bagged  fruit  was  greater  than  in  the  fruit  grown  in  the  open.  The  acid  content 
of  the  pears  grown  In  the  bags  averaged  2.30  gm.  per  1,000  parts  of  fresh  pulp. 
as  compared  with  1.75  gm.  for  fruit  grown  in  the  open. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  grapes,  B.  Zaciiakewicz  (Prop.  Apr.  et  Vit.. 
(Ed.  I'Est),  27  (1906),  Nos.  4,  pp.  118-122;  6,  pp.  171-174;  7,  pp.  215-218).— 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  fertilizers  on  different  soils.  Analyses 
are  given  of  the  soils  and  details  of  the  re:^ults  secured.  The  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experiments  are  to  the  effect  that  nitrate  of  soda  associated 
with  sulphate  of  |x>tash  and  superphosphate  of  lime  is  n  valuable  fertilizer. 
Increasing  the  yields,  hastening  the  maturity,  and  raising  the  sugar  content 
of  the  fruit.  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  results  with  this  manure,  the  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  lime  should  be  applied  In  the  fall  and 
worked  into  the  soil,  the  nitrate  of  soda  being  added  the  following  spring  in 
March  or  April,  and  also  worked  in. 

The  Oorz  prune  Industry  with  special  reference  to  sulphuring  the  fruit, 
A.  Devarda  (Ztschr.  Landiv.Versuchsip.Oesterr.,9  ('l906),No.4,PP.4S5-639). — 
An  account  of  the  prune  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorz  with  the  result  of  stud- 
ies of  various  factors  in  the  process  of  manufacture  with  the  idea  of  improving 
the  product.  Only  well-ripened  fruit  should  be  used  for  drying.  The  dried 
product  should  not  contain  over  25  to  30  per  cent  of  moisture.  In  sulphuring 
the  fruit  not  over  5  to  0  pounds  should  be  used  per  hundred  pounds  of  fruit,  the 
duration  of  the  sulphuring  to  last  20  to  30  minutes.  In  rainy  weather  sulphur- 
ing every  4  to  5  days  is  neces-sary.  The  time  for  each  sulphuring  under  such 
conditions  should  not  exceed  15  minutes.    When  pleasant  weather  again  returns 
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the  snlphored  fruit  sbould  be  fully  exposed  to  sunlight  and  fresh  air.    Prunes 
in  storage  a  year  lose  practically  all  the  sulphuric  acid  they  contain.    A  chem- 
ical stndy  was  also  made  of  the  free  and  organic  sulphur  in  prunes  and  of  the. 
fffect  on  the  sulphur  content  of  different  methods  of  preparation  for  table  use. 

Home  preservation  of  fmlta,  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  (Industrialist,  SS 
{1906),  Ifo.  S4,  pp.  5SS-5S5) .—As  a  result  of  some  experiments  along  this  line, 
it  is  calculated  that  a  bushel  of  peaches  will  can  16  to  20  qt. ;  blaclcberrles  and 
raspberries  13  to  17  qt  per  crate;  tomatoes  13  qt.  to  the  bushel;  grapes  1  pt. 
of  Juice  to  each  2  lbs.  of  fruit ;  medium-sized  pineapples,  1  to  a  pint  Jar.  With 
grapes  1  qt.  of  Juice  and  1.5  lt)s.  of  sugar  produced  6  glasses  of  grape  Jelly. 

Preventing  the  decay  of  ripe  fruit,  T.  R.  Sim  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min. 
Rec.,  9  (1906),  Xo.  S,  pp.  202,  20S). — Strawberries  and  Cape  gooseberries  were 
dipped  in  a  formalin  solution  to  prevent  rot.  "fhe  results  were  practically  a 
failure  as  the  dipped  lierries  did  not  lieep  in  good  condition  any  longer  than  the 
untreated  fruit  and  were  greatly  injured  In  appearance. 

-utilising  waste  apples,  G.  T.  Powell  (Amer.  Agr.,  78  (1906),  No.  2,  p.  2^, 
fg.  1). — ^The  author  gives  a  drawing  and  detailed  description  of  bis  two-story 
evaporating  plant,  and  describes  its  method  of  operation,  methods  of  paclcing  the 
product,  and  the  grades  put  up  and  prices  received.  It  Is  stated  that  Baldwins 
rill  produce  6.5  Ibe.  of  dried  fruit  to  the  bushel.  Greenings  6  lbs..  King  5.5  lbs., 
Ben  Davis  4.75  lbs.,  Gllliflower  4.5  lbs..  Twenty  Ounce  5  lbs.,  Belleflower  5.5 
lbs.,  8eek-no-Further  4.5  lbs.,  and  Roxbury  Russet  9  Ibs; 

Bmall  fruits  In  IQOS,  J.  P.  Pillsbuby  (Pennsglvania  8ta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  10). — 
I'opular  data  are  given  on  the  results  secured  in  testing  48  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. 27  of  raspberries,  20  of  blacltberries,  2  of  dewberries,  12  of  currants, 
and  10  of  goosel)errieB,  with  notes  on  the  more  important  varieties. 

Varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries,  with  cultural  directions,  O.  M. 
Tatu»  (Sew  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  27S,  pp.  111-151). — Notes  are  given  on  the 
varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  cultivated  at  the  station  during  the 
post  8  years,  with  general  cultural  directions  and  deserfptions  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  each.  Among  the  red  raspberries  Cutbbert  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
popular  variety  throughout  the  State.  Cline  is  an  early  variety,  but  the  fmit  is 
(mall  and  the  plant  unproductive.  King  and  Royal  Church  are  inclined  to 
(nimble.  Marlboro  Is  rather  dwarf  but  very  productive.  The  fruit  of  the 
Turner  variety  is  considered  too  small.  -    • 

The  author  states  that  purple  raspberries  are  superior  for  canning.  Their 
value  for  this  purpose  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Both  Columbian  and  Shaffer 
are  desirable  kinds.    Haymaker  is  productive  and  a  promising  variety. 

Blade  raspberries  require  frequent  renewal  because  of  injury  from  anthrac- 
fcoee.  A  new  variety,  Beyer,  ripens  its  fruit  on  the  current  season's  growth, 
bnt  it  bas  not  as  yet  shown  many  desirable  characters.  The  varieties  Cunil>er- 
iand,  Gregg.  Mills,  and  Onondaga  produce  fruit  of  excellent  size  and  quality. 
Among  the  more  desirable  early  kinds  are  Eureka,  Mohler,  and  Palmer. 

Agawam  and  Ancient  Britain  are  among  the  better  blackberries,  producing 
targe  crops  of  berries  medium  to  above  in  size.  Snyder  is  the  most  cosiiio- 
roUtan  of  all  the  varieties,  very  hardy  and  productive.  Many  varieties  of 
blackberries  require  winter  protection. 

In  the  notes  on  the  various  varieties  of  berries  a  discussion  is  given  of  their 
eiriioess  and  hardiness,  and  descriptive  and  historical  data  given. 

Baspberrles  and  blackberries,  O.  M.  Taylob  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
if78,  popular  ed.,  pp.  li). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Table  of  the  principal  kinds  of  teas  and  representative  tea-growing  dis- 
tricts of  tbe  world  (Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour.,  10  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  196, 
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Ji)7).^Aa'«ctto8iTe  table  sbbwlng  tb«f  various  fto  distrlbte  lii  tbe  woHd  itnd  tbe 
kinds  of  teas  produ<}ed  In  each. '  •   '  '  •    ■  ^     :  ■    ■  • 

^lie  fermdntation  of  tea,  I,  H.  H.'  Mann  (Indian  iTett  Assoc.  [Pamphlet], 
1906,- pp:  2'2): — ^Three  former  reports  have  tieen  Issued  by  the'  author  on  this 
subject  (E.  S.  ft.,  17,  p.  254)V  In  which  It  has  b^n  sfaoWli  that  tDe  oXidtzinK 
enzym  'developed  during  withering  Is  the  principal  and  probably'  the  only 
active  agent  In  bringing  about  the  changes  of  color  and  flavor  which  fake  place 
during  fermentation.  In  the  present  report  the  change  which  take  place  In 
^me  of  the '  constituents  of  the  tea  Itself,  more  specifically  the  tannin,  are 
considered.  •       •  "         •    - 

The  marketable  value 'of  tea  is  closely-  connected  with  the  quantity  of  tannin 
whifch  uiay  be  easily  extracted  from  thie  tea  by  lulling  water.'  Caffein,  which 
Is  ttie  prindipar  stimulating  -fiiatertal  of  tea,  does  not'  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  market  value.  'In  ^ood  teas  It  apiiears  to  be  present  in  quantities  varying 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  In  the  lowest  grades  It  may  go  down  to  2  or  3  per 
cent.  Analyses' are  given  of  several  samples  of  tea  to  show  that  the  ina'rket 
vAlue  Is  closely  related  to  the  total  soluble  matter  and  tannin  content  Taihnin 
is  the  chief  source  of  pungency  in  tens,  and  is  caused  in  greatest  measure  by 
the  unfermeiited  tannin.  The  color  of  the  liquor,  oh  the  other  hand.  Is  caused 
chlefl'y  by  the  fermented  tatinin.  The  body  of  the  liquor  is  measured  'princi- 
pally by  tlie  total  soluble  matter,  of  which-  a  large  part  Is  tannin,  fentiented 
and  unfermented. 

The  tannin  In'  the  leaf  appears  to  be  combined  wttH'  sugar.  Durltag  fer- 
mentation tiie  enzym  of  the  tea  causes  slight  oxidation  of  the  tannin,  as  a 
result  ■  of  which  the  siigdr  Is  separated  and  the  tannin  undergoes  a  loss  of 
water  and  the  colorless  tannin  of  the  tea  leaf  is  transformed  Into  brown  products. 

In  Investigations  oli'the  withering  of  tea  It  'was  Tound  that  "(1)  The  soluble 
matter  and  the  soluble  tannin  in  the  leaf  Increase  during  the  withering  process, 
So  long  as  tbe  leirf  does'  not  dry  up.  (2)  This  Increase  In  the  important  con- 
stitueAts  of  the  leaf  continueis  right  through  the  process,  so  long  as  no  drying 
takes  t)lace.  ;  .  .  (3)  So  soon'  ns  the  drying  of  the  leaf  takes  place,  d  Iflrge 
reduction  in  the  a'mount  of  soluble  matter  and  soluble  tannin  is  noticed." 

Data  are  given  which  show  that  during  fermentation  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  and  soluble  tannlii  In  the  leaf  takes  pldce, 
and  this  Is  Increased  with  heavy  rolling.  In  the  absence  of '  fermentation 
organisms  It  was  found  that  normal  fermentation  of  the  leaf  Is  complete  In 
about  5..0  hours  at  iiiost,  Including  the  rolling,  where  the  temperature  Is  nlaln- 
tained  at  80°  F.  Iii  fact,  very  little  change  takes  place  after  4  hours  have 
passed.  At  a  temjwrature  above  85°  F,  a  darker  brown  oxidation  product  of 
tannih'  is  produced  which  is  completely  insoluble  In  water,  the  formation  of 
Which  rapidly  redtfoes  the  pungency,  color,'  and  body  of  the  liquor  and  there- 
fore greatly  Injures  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Among  tlie  practical  conclusions 
reached  is,  that  In  order  to  make  the  best  tea  the  tenii)erature  of  the  fermenting 
room  must  be  kept  down  to  82°  F.  Suggestions  aire  given  on  the  construction 
of  fermenting  houses  whereby  this  tenii)erature  may  be  maintained.  This 
temperature,  with  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  injurious  organ- 
isms are  believed  necessary  conditions  to  the  manufactiire  of  the  best  tea. 

'Some  observatioiis  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  light  On  fermenta- 
tion, as  some  planters  use  j-ellow,  some  red,  and  some  blue  light  In  this  process. 
The  rapldlt'.V  of  fermentation  was  practically  the  same  under  white,  fed,"  and 
yellow  light,  but  was  less  rapid  tinder  a  blue  light  No  difference  was  noticed 
In  thfe  percentage  of  tannin,  but  only  In  the  total  Soluble  matter.  'The  uKlmate 
result  was  the  same  Whatever  the  lighting  used,  providing'  direct  sunlight'  aOd 
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gUre  irerp  avoided..  It  Iq  believed  that  wljere  9xtremely  sbc>r.t .f^meptatlons 
ue  given  tbe  blue  light  aiay.baye  Kouie  advantage'  in  produoiQg  better  col- 
ored tea, 

.  iDTestigatioQS.pn  the  effect  of  tbickness  of  spreading  on  tbe  fermqntlog:  floor 
incUcate.  tbat  if  tbe  tbickness  did  not  go  beyond  1.5  in.  tbere  wa3  no  notice- 
able difference  in  tbe  results.  Investigations  in  firing,  indicate,  tbat- until  .the 
leaf  is  crisp  or.  until  do  Juice  remains  unsolldjfled,  drying  abould  be  as  rapid  .as 
possible,  and  at  fis  low  a  temperature. a^  possible,  providing  it  is  bigh  enougb 
to.  stop  tbe  nominl  fermentation. of  tbe  leaf  at  once. . 

Relative  to  tbe  absorption  of. moisture  by.  made  teas,  it  is  found  .that, teas 
when  packed  contain  normally  2  to  3  per  cent  of  moisture,  when  lexposed  -for 
15  hours  tbe  sample  examioed  contained  9.6  per  cent  of  mojsture,  after  staqd- 
big  26  boun^  10.4.  and  after  standing  136  boors,  1&4  .per  cent  No  marised 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  tea  occurred,  but  when  tbe  tea  ,was  allowed 
to  absprb  .moisture  at  a  temperature  of  90  to  100°  F.  for  17  bows  tbere  was  a 
loss  of  both  soluble  matter  ^nd  soluble  tannin.  ,   . 

Tha '  r«noTation  of .  deteriorated  tea,  H.  H.  .Maijiii  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  1 
(i9a&),..Vo.  2,  pp.  8S-96). — The  author  discusses  the  deterioration  in  tea  planta- 
tions due  to  unfavorable  physical  conditions  pt  tbe  soil,  exhaustion  of  plant  food, 
bad  pruning,  etc.,  and  suggests  methods  of  correction. 

PaddjijB  cocoa  seeds  (Mo.  Consular  and  Traie  RpU,  [C7.  8.\,  1908,  JiQ.  S06, 
p.  J15).-T-lt  is  reported  that  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  packing 
cocD^- seeds  for  export  by  selecting  seeds  from  ripe  pods,  thoroughly  .washing 
them  In  water  and  then  gently  rubbing  them  with  a. rough  towel  In  order  to 
remove  most  of  tbe  pulp.  Tbe  seeds  are  then  cooled  in  a  current  of  air  for  24 
hours  9Qd  packed  In  a  .material  composed^of  eflUaL  pqrts  of  vegetable  ipold  .and 
(tneir  ground  powdered  charcoal  moistened  Just  enough  to  resemble  earth  taken 
ont  of  a  ^had^  place.  The  seeds  ^re  shipped  in  a  tin  box,  8  by  4  by  4  in.  A  layer 
of  eartb  and  charcoal  ^ibout  }  in.  deep  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  box  and 
tbQD  a  layer  of  seed,  leaving  a  little  space  be.tweei^  each  seed,  followed  by  a 
layer  of  char<»al  and  earth  and  then  of,  seed,  until  the  box  is  full. 

A  lygiectod  nut,  J.  W.  Kebb  (Couniry  Oen't..  n\l906).  No.  2t8fi,.  pp.  S9i, 
£9p,  tli/t.2). — Sbellbark  hickory  nuts  from  exceptionally  good  trees  were  secured 
in. Penpsyivania  and  planted  by  tbe  author  in  Maryland.  Tbey  were  fron^  l.^  to 
15  years  in  coming  into  bearing.  "Tea  of  tbe  better  varieties  thus  obtained. are 
briefly,  described  and  lllustratlpns  given  of  the  nuts. 

Tlie  Mttsons  in  a  flower  garden, :  Louise  Shelton  CSetc  York:  Charles 
Scribner'*  (ions.  J906,  pp.  117,  pis.  .il!.-:-A  j)opular  garden  book  giving  s[)eclfic 
directions  Ibr  tbe  planting  of  different  kinds  of  .flowe,r8  and  the  work  to-  be  done 
In  the  garden  during  each  month  of  the  year. 

Tbe  amateur  gardener's  rose  book,  J..  Hoffmann  .{London,  New  York,  and 
Bombau:  Lonffmans,  Oreen  rf  Co.,  1905,  pp.  XVI+155r  pis.  20,.  fig*.  16). — This 
book  has  been  translated  into  English  by  John  Weathers  and  is  intended  pri- 
marily as  an  adviser  to  garden  lovers  wtip  devote  special  attention  to  roses.  It 
treats  principally  of  the  varieties  growp  in  Germany  and  England.  A  feature 
of  the  work  is  20  colored  plates  of  as  many  different  varieties  of  roses. 

Handbook  on  pruning  roses  {Croi/don.  Eng.:  National  Rose  Society,  1006, 
P9.8S,  figs.  li). — Directions  are  given  for  pruning  the  different  kinds  of  roses 
grown  in  E^Iand.  Numerous  illustrations  are.  given  to  supplement  tbe  written 
deacriptions. 

A  manual  on  the  phlox,  C.  S.  Hakbison  (York,  Nebr.:  1906,  pp.  SI,,  figs. 
6).— This  manual  treats  of  tbe  cliaracter  and  culture  of  different .  varieties -of 
pUox,  and  is  intended  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  nurseryman  and  amateur.  Suggestions 
ue  also  given  on  tbe  showing  of  phlox  and  on  the  origination  of  new^arietiea. 
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The  preservation  of  cut  flowers,  L.  Focbton  and  V.  Ddcxjmht  I  Rev.  Hort. 
fPorte],  78  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  260-262).— The  results  are  given  of  experiments 
Id  preserving  cut  flowers  by  adding  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept  various 
mineral  and  organic  acids,  bases,  salts,  antiseptics,  etc.  The  flowers  used  w«« 
violets  (Viola  odorata),  Ficaria  ranunculoides,  Narcistits  poeticus.  Iris  (Irig 
Ifermanioa),  stellaire  (Stellaria  holostea),  Pumaria  borei,  Myogotis  alpeatrit, 
nsperula  (Asperula  odorata),  marguerite,  seringal  (PhXlaOelphug  ooronarius). 
Bitene  pendula,  snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majua),  and  primrose. 

The  various  materials  were  used  in  concentrations  varying  frona  5  to  1,000 
gm.  per  hectoliter.  The  test  showed  that  it  was  adrisabie  to  use  mineral  mate- 
rials in  solutions  less  concentrated  than  100  gm.  per  hectoliter.  A  mixture  of 
mineral  and  organic  materials  did  not  give  as  good  results  as  either  alcme. 
The  length  of  time  which  each  of  the  different  flowers  mentioned  above  could 
be  kept  by  the  various  chemicals  used  Is  given  in  detail. 

The  following  materials  tiave  proved  useful  in  prolonging  tlie  life  of  cut 
flowers:  Chloral,  sugar,  Ilmewater,  potash,  etherized  water,  nitrate  of  potash, 
icainlt.  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  cblorld 
of  calcium,  glycerin,  and  alcohol.  Mineral  substances  have  been  favorable  In 
very  weak  concentrations — 1  to  10,000 — and  organic  materials  have  given  favor- 
able results  in  concentrations  of  1  to  10  per  cent  One  of  the  conditions  which 
has  Influenced  the  keeping  quality  of  the  flowers  has  been  the  distance  of  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  from  the  base  of  the  flower.  The  keeping  quality  was 
longest  when  this  distance  was  least.  Flowers  keep  as  well  when  cut  as  when 
left  on  the  plant,  providing  water  is  supplied  to  the  cut  stems  and  putrid  fer- 
mentation Is  prevented.    The  work  Is  to  be  continued. 

Tlie  effect  of  different  cliemical  substances  on  the  flowers  of  plants,  J.  C. 
HooEwsoN  (Cornell  Countryman,  S  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  188-190,  fig.  1). — ^The  effect 
of  iron  fllings,  copper  sulphate,  sugar,  lime,  salt,  potassium  liydrozld.  Iron  sul- 
phate, alum,  and  many  other  substances  on  the  color  of  flowers,  when  added  to 
the  soil  In  which  they  were  grown,  was  studied.  So  far  as  the  experiment  has  , 
gone  it  shows  that  with  quickly-growing  plants  like  narcissus  and  lily-of-the- 
valley  no  effect  is  noticeable.  Azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  which  normally 
grow  on  add  soils,  were  successfully  grown  on  limestone  soils  when  tbese  soils 
were  made  acid.  This  was  conveniently  done  by  adding  magnesium  sulphate, 
"  which  upon  coming  in  contact  with  moisture  of  the  soil  hydroiizes  and  forms 
magnesium  hydroxid  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  magnesium  Is  absorbed  by  the 
soil  and  plant,  thus  setting  the  sulphuric  acid  free.  This  tends  to  neutralise 
the  lime  by  acidifying  the  soil.  Pyrogaliol,  tannic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
will  also  neutralize  lime,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  are  quite  satisfactory." 

Forcing  bulbs  by  means  of  ether,  C.  I.  Lewis  (Cornell  Countryman,  S 
(1906),  No.  8.  pp.  190,  191,  fig.  1). — A  large  number  of  varieties  of  bulbs,  such 
as  narcissus,  tulips,  hyacinths,  alliums,  callas,  gladiolus,  lilies,  etc.,  as  well  as 
seeds,  were  subjected  to  fumes  of  ether,  using  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
every  14  gal.  of  space  for  a  period  of  from  24  to  72  hours.  Smaller  amounts  of 
ether  were  also  used.  With  narcissus  the  gain  in  time  of  blooming  from  ether- 
ization was  from  2  days  to  3  weeks.  With  Lillium  longifiorum  var.  multifiorvm, 
there  was  no  gain  in  early  bloom,  but  a  decidedly  taller  growth.  With  a  longer 
exposure  there  was  a  considerable  gain  in  time  of  blooming  as  well  as  in  height 

Etherized  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  radish,  melon,  lettuce,  and  onion,  germi- 
nated sooner  and  more  uniformly  than  unetherized  seeds. 

Wild  flowers  worth  cultivating,  W.  Milleb  (Country  Life  Amer.,  10 
(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  S22-S27,  flgt.  IS).— Six  types  of  wild  gardens,  including  bog 
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gardens,  water  gardens,  rock  gardens,  etc.,  are  described  and  the  kinds  of  wild 
flowers  used  In  planting  tbem  noted.  Tables  are  given  sbowing  the  common 
iiame,  season  of  bloom,  color,  etc.,  of  a  large  number  of  annuals  and  perennials 
which  may  be  used  In  malting  wild-flower  gardens. 

FOEESTBT. 

Kxotic  forest  and  park  trees  for  Europe,  H.  Mate  (Fremdlandische  Wald- 
nnd  Parkbaunie  fur  Europa.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1906,  pp.  VIII  +  5"22,  pis.  20, 
pg*.  258). — The  trees  described  in  this  woric  are  those  grown  primarily  In  North 
America,  northern  Me^^lco,  Japan,  Korea,  Siberia,  and  northern  China.  For- 
Cittiy  conditions  in  these  countries  are  described,  based  upon  the  author's  per- 
sonal observations,  and  the  forest  zones  in  the  difTerent  countries  outlined  and 
lompared  with  those  of  Europe.  The  cultural  requirements  and  the  uses  of  the 
various  exotic  trees  dealt  with  are  given  with  an  account  of  their  botany  and 
correct  nomenclature.  General  rules  for  the  culture  of  exotic  trees  in  Bhirope 
are  given  with  plans  for  their  culture  in  paries  and  forests. 

Principles  involved  in  determining  forest  types,  R.  Zon  {Proc.  8oo.  Amer. 
Foresters,  1  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  179-189). — This  is  a  general  paper  on  the  subject 
iu  which  it  Is  held  that  a  study  of  the  life  habits  of  forest  trees  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  forest  types  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Yield  and  volume  tables  should 
te  made  separate  for  each  type.  If  sylviculture  is  to  be  placed  on  a  safe  basis 
each  forest  should  be  divided  into  permanent,  natural  forest  types,  or  types  of 
sttoation  with  forest  growth  corresponding  to  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  mapping  soil  types.  It  is  held  that  when  the  laws  of  development  and  growth 
have  been  established  for  a  forest  type  it  will  hold  good  for  the  same  forest 
type  everywhere,  thus  giving  to  syivicultural  deductions  the  character  of 
sdentiflc  truths  of  n  wide  application. 

The  idle  of  Ugbt  in  forests,  A.  Giebleb  (Centbl.  Gasam.  Forstw.,  S2  (1906), 
Kos.  2,  pp.  43-7S;  3,  pp.  97-122,  dgms.  4). — Results  and  many  of  the  details  are 
given  of  extensive  Investigations  to  determine  the  effect  of  light  on  the  crown 
and  stem  development  of  forest  trees  thinned  to  ditterent  degrees,  and  the  cor- 
responding floral  development  of  the  forest  floor. 

It  appears  that  the  crowns  even  of  strongly  lighted  forests  Iiold  back  a  large 
portion  of  the  chemical  light  rays.  In  the  cane  of  Austrian  black  pine  this  was 
found  to  l>e  GO  per  cent,  flr  forest  80  per  cent,  and  red  beech  90  per  cent  The 
numerous  small  trees  of  lightly  thinned  forests  do  not  retain  proportionally  as 
many  of  the  chemical  light  rays  as  less  numerous  but  more  thickly  leaved 
crowns  of  the  larger  trees  found  In  more  heavily  thinned  forests.  Moderately 
thinned  and  heavily  thinned  forest  trees  contain  practically  two  and  four 
times  as  extensive  a  leaf  area  respectively  as  thinly  forested  trees. 

A  limit  was  'found  in  the  case  of  red  beech,  over  which  the  mass  production 
was  no  longer  proportional  with  the  Increase  in  erowu  growth.  Photometric 
ktudies  with  this  tree  favor  thinning  In  the  dominant  condition,  but  not  in  the 
dominated. 

When  only  40  per  cent  of  the  chemical  light  rays  reach  the  soil,  the  flora 
develops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hinder  natural  regeneration.  In  thickly 
closed  stands  of  light-demanding  trees  the  abundance,  vigor,  and  number  of 
species  of  plants  on  the  forest  floor  were  incomparably  smaller  than  in  a  stand 
of  tolerant  trees,  a  fact  of  importance  in  the  natural  regeneration  of  such 
woods.  Perennials  made  up  80  to  96  per  cent  of  the  flora  species  of  forest 
floors. 

Practical  soggestions  for  the  Massachusetts  tree  planter,  R.  C.  Hawley 
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{Muse.  Forester's  Oft.  Bui  i,  pp.  23,  fig.  1). — SuKgestlons  are  given  for  the 
preparation  and  care  ot  n  for^t  nutPery,  treatment  In  the  nursery  of  the  more 
uuportapt  trees,  planting  out  seedlings,  with  a  discussion  of  the  best  species  to 
plant,  protection  from  Are,  the  .cost  of  forest  planting,  and  the  returns  to  be 
expected  from  plantations. 

The  forestry  problem  in  Cana^^  ^.  Stevabt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  and 
Expt.  Union,  27  (i.90.>),  pp.  ^6-59)'. — The  author  estimates  the  total  amount  of 
tlipber  fit  for  lun^ber  and  palp  wood  now  gcowieg  In  .Canada  at  ^32,000.000.000 
ft.  and  the  foi^st  area  at  about  2<)0.000,00()  aj-'res.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
of  timber  .tbere.  is  an  immense  quant4ty  that  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient  size 
for  cutting.      ■.     .  •         ■ 

Forestry  In  the  B<tst  Africn  Protectorate,  B.  Battiscombe  (Indian  Forester, 
32  (1906),  Xo.  S,  pp.  ll.'>~tZO,  pis.  i). — The  present  activities  of  the  conservator 
of  forests  in.  the  East  Africa  I'rotectorate  are  to  stop  tbe  encroachments  of  the 
natives  In  the  destruction  of  the  forests ;  to  properly  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
forests,  and,  to  0nd  out  tbe  amount  of  timber  available  for  extraction.  A 
description  of  tiie  forests  at  different  altitudes  from  '5.000  ft.  up  is  given. 
'  Between  the  altitudes  of  S.O0O  and  6/)00  ft.  tbe  forests  are  composed  essentially 
of  hard  wood  of  no  great  alze.  From  tbiw  distance-  to  7',500  ft  the  forests  are 
varied,  .consisting  of ,  hardwoods  and  many  quick-growing,  large-leaved  species. 
Juniper  ■(J\  prooera)  begins >to  appear  at  an  elevation  of  5,500  ft.  and  gradually 
increases  in  quantity  with- the  elevtition.  This  is- the  most  useful  forest  tree 
in  th^eountrys     I'odocarpus  tiegins  at  an  elevation -of  about  7,000  ft. 

Both  these  conifers  llourilsb  at  an  iiltitude  of  8,000  to  8.560  ft.,  the  former  being 
found- pure  on  the  dry  wind-swept  hillsidesr  the  latter  preferring  the  deep  soil 
of-  the  bcoad-leaved  forests  but  nevev  found  pure. 

>  Bamboos  appear  at- an  -elevation  of  8jCKX).  ft.,  while  the  tree  limit  is  reached  at 
about  8,500  ft  Rubber,  derived  chiefly  from  the  speiHes  Landolpbia,  is  found 
over  Jteariy  the  whole  of  tbe  I'rotectorate.  A  description  is  given  of  a  siiiall 
Uoci;  of  forest  for  which  a  working  plan  has  recently  been  made. 

JToteson.  the  commercial  timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  J.  H.  Maiden  (Syd- 
ttey:  0ovt:  Printer.,  190^,  2.  cd.,  pp.  -is.-pls.  9). — I'oijular  information  is  contained 
in  this  pamphlet  relative  to  tbe  principal  commerciiil  timbers  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  timbers  of-  New  South  Wales  are'  classified,  thrir  characteristics 
and  principal  uses  pointed  out,  as  well  as  tbeir  distribution,  and  tbe  quantity 
available.  The-  timbers  are  classified  also  as  to  special  purimses  for  which  they 
may  be  used.   .•-.;• 

' -Chapairral' as-  a-  watershed  co-ver  in  southern  Oaltfomia,  L.  C.  Miu.eb 
(ProCSoc.  Amer.  Foresters,  1  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  147-157).— A  partial  list  of  tht 
speciesof  trees  forming  tiie  chaparral  in  southern  California  Is  given,  with  notes 
on  the  density  of  the  chaparral  In  tbe  Pasadena  and  Santa  Ana  watersheds  at 
dlfCei'ent  elevations.  The  density  of  the  chaparral  appears  to  increase  with  the 
iKsight  from  •2.<K)0  to  .3,000  ft  on  east,  south,  and  west  ex|)osures.  and  decreases 
in  passing  from  'the  lONver  to  tbe  higher  zones  on  northern  exposures.  In  tbe 
improvement  of  California  watersheds,  it  is  stated  that  the  question  of  fire 
protection  must  l:e  snlve<l  liefore  successful  reforestation  can  be  carried  out. 

Transverse '  test  of  Catalpa  Speclosa  (Arboriculture,  5  (1906),  No.  4,  P- 
i0.9).'-'Tbe  results  are  given  of  two  beilding  tests  of  this  Ri)ecies  of  catalp.-). 
using  posts  »,5  in.  In  diameter  .aind'8  years  old.  Tbe  average  load  carried  when 
the  distance  between  each  post  wds  4  ft.  was  795  lbs.,  and  when  the  distance  was 
2-ft.,  1,243  lbs.  .  V      • 

How  spurious  seed  is  disseminated  (Arl)oriculture,  5  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  US. 
lHy.—thn  results  of  an  fexamiBi«idh'«f '2t  samples  of  catalpa- seed  :6HAn' 19 
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firms  are  given.  In  every  case  the  catalpa  seed  was  bought  for  Catalpa  specl- 
ota.  Nine  of  the  samples  were  found  to  be  Speciosa  iignontoides,  while  a  niun- 
Iter  of  others  were  hybrids.  Only  3  of  the  samples  were  pure  Catalpa  speoiosa 
seed. 

Qiaftmg  chestnuts  on.  oak  for  th«  reconstruction  of  chestnut  orchards, 
Bison  {Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  66  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  345-348).— Ot  the  oajcs 
with  which  the  author  worlced  Quercus  pedunculata  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
wiitcb  he  could  recommend  as  a  stocic  for  chestnuts.  Tests  with  the  American 
red  oak  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. ,  Grafting  by  the  flute  or  whip  method 
is  recommended,  the  operation  l>etng  performed  when  vegetation  commences  in 
tlie  stock. 

On  the  increment  and  form  of  growth  of  larch  trees,  G.  Scbotte  iSkogi- 
vdrdsfor.  Tidttkr.,  4  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  18-S3,  flg».  X). — Siberian  larch  grown  in 
Sweden  was  found  to  have  an  average  height,  when  2  years  old.  of  18,7  cm. 
(range  9-28  cm.),  and  European  larch,  12.1  cip.  (range  5-19  cm.).  The  former 
were  of  straight  .growth  without  many  branches,  while  the  latter  ramified 
strongly  even  the  first  or  second  year  and  acquired  a  shrublike  habit  of 
growth- — F.  w.  won.  .  ^ 

Litter  experiments  in  large  pine  forests,  K.  BQbmeble  (Centbl.  Oesatn. 
Forstw..  32  (W06).  No.  4,  pp.  145-165,  figs.  7.)^— The  amount  of  litter. prQdueed 
and.  tlie  increment  growth  on  separate  areas  in  forest  are  given  for  5  year 
periods  for  the  20  years,  from  1882  to  1903..  In  one  case  .the  tyees  .were  37 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the -experiment,  and  in  the  other  57  years, old. 
In  some  instances  the  litter  was  removed  annually  and,  in  others  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  and  in  still  others  not  removed  at  all.  When  the  litter  was  harvested 
yearly,  about  four  cords  or  3,000  pounds  dry  matter  per  acre,  was  secured. 
When  harvested  at  the  end  of  five  year  periods,  only  51  to  53  per  cent  of  the 
average  yearly  leaf  fall  was  secured,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  older  matter. 
The  removal  of  litter  had  hnt;Jittle  effect. octree  g^wth,  probably  due  to  the 
8tlmnlation  from  annual  raking  and  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  moss  growth 
which  was  greatest  on  the  plats  raked  only  every.  5  years.  .The, data. aee  given 
in  extensive  tabular  form  largely  as  a  report  of  progress.   .  .•        . 

On  the  drying  up  of  pine  forests  in  northern  $weden  in  the  spriatg  of  1903, 
G,  Andebson  (Skog^vdrdfor.Tidskr,,  S  (1905),  No.  12,  pp.  449-477,,  flgs^  7,  ti).ap 
1). — The  disease  manifested  itself  in  tbe  drying  up  of- more  or  less  of  the,,ne^ 
tip  growths,  some  districts  being  much  more  affected  than  others.  .,The  csiqse 
could  not  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  is  thought  to  be  due  to  unfa.vorable 
weather- conditions..  A  rteum6  in  German  is  given  and  a  map  showing,  the 
iriTected  districts.  '  •  ._...,- 

Sise  of  seed  as  related  to  vigor  of  germination,  and  seedlings,  G.  Eiskn- 
UENOEK  (Ostem  Forst  «.  Jagd  Ztg.,  24  (1906),  No.  22,  pp.  IS'y,  186,  .figs.  6).-r 
As  tbe  result  of  experiments  with  seed  of  spruce,  Scotch. and  Austrian  pine,  th^ 
author  found  that  large  seeds  germinated  quicker  and  reached  tbe  period  of 
maximum  germination  earlier  than  small  seeds. .  The  dark-colored  seed--  of 
spruce  and  Austrian  pine  gave  a  larger  percentage  germination  than  light- 
colored  seeds,  while  large  dark-colored  seed  of  both  these  trees  produced  much 
larger  and  more  vigorous  seedlings  than  large  ligb&colored  seeds.  Small  light- 
colored  seeds  produced  the  weakest  seedlings  of  alL" - 

Bnbber  culture  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  W.-Ii  Hutchinson.  (Forfs{*'tian4 
Irrig.,  12  (1906),  No:  5.  pp.  230,  23i ) .—An.  accouat  ifr  given  of  the  planting  of 
Para,  Ceara,.  Castilloa,  and-  BamboHg  seed-  durtng  the.  year  1905,.  with  some 
measnreiBents  of:  seedlings  with -reference- to  ^growth.-  Para  rubber  seedlings 
in  60  days  averaged  15  in.  in  height .  Cearat  seedlings -7  months  and  6  days 
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old  averaged  12  ft  5  in.  In  heij^bt    At  a  lower  elevation  the  average  height 
was  8  ft  9  in.    Castilloa  seedlings  about  5  months  old  averaged  17  In.  In  height 

History  of  a  rubber  creeper  in  tropical  Africa  (Landolphia  dawel),  M.  A. 
Chevauee  (India  Rubber  Jour.,  n.  ser.,  SI  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  5H-517). — This 
article  is  a  translation  of  the  official  report  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France, 
and  contains  a  botanical  description  of  Landolphia  dawei,  CUntandra  elastica, 
and  £>.  turbinata.  It  is  held  that  the  L.  florida  of  Dr.  Preuss  is  identical  with 
L.  datoei.  This  creeper  is  believed  to  be  the  most  promising  rubber  plant  of  a 
creeping  nature  now  linown  with  reference  to  troplpal  agriculture. 

Coag^ulation  of  Castilloa  rubber,  S.  W.  Sinclaib  (BuL  Dept.  Agr.  [Jamaica^, 
4  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  99,  100).— The  author's  method  of  coagulating  Castilloa 
rubber  consists  essentially  in  the  use  of  a  box  about  1.25  In.  deep  with  a  filter- 
paper  bottom.  When  the  latex  is  brought  in  from  the  field,  about  4  times  its 
volume  of  water  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then  strained  and  vliowed  to  settle 
in  a  cone  bottom  tank,  after  which  the  water  is  decanted  off  and  the  latex 
poured  into  the  box.  The  surplus  water  rapidly  passes  through  the  filter  paper 
and  the  remaining  rubber  layer  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  110°  F.  for  5  to  6  hours. 
After  being  used  10  or  12  times  the  filter  paper  must  be  replaced.  This  method 
is  suitable  for  Castilloa  only.    The  Ilevea  latex  passes  through  the  filter  paper. 

Exportation  and  packing  of  Hevea  seeds,  U.  Bebnakd  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  6 
(1906),  No.  S8,  pp.  99-101). — An  account  Is  given  of  spending  hevea  seeds  from 
Penang  In  the  Malay  States  to  Holland,  packed  as  follows:  1  and  2,  charcoal 
saturated  with  benzine ;  3,  charcoal ;  4,  dried  leaves ;  5,  sand,  the  seeds  belnj: 
first  previously  well  dried;  6,  sawdust;  7,  sawdust  saturated  with  benzine. 
None  of  the  seed  germinated  which  had  been  packed  in  material  saturated  with 
benzine.  Seeds  packed  In  charcoal  alone  gave  66  per  cent  germination ;  In  sand 
and  dried  leaves,  46  per  cent,  and  in  sawdust,  25  per  cent 
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Beport  of  th«  botanist,  6.  P.  Cuntor  (Connecticut  ^tate  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pt. 
5,  pp.  263-SSO,  pis.  IS,  figs.  2).— Notes  are  given  on  various  fungus  diseases 
observed  during  1905  and  accounts  of  investigations  made  upon  the  downy  mil- 
dew (Phytophthora  phaseoli)  of  Lima  beans  and  the  downy  mildew  or  blight 
(P.  infestans)  of  potatoes. 

During  the  season  of  1905  fungus  diseases  on  the  whole  were  less  troublesome 
in  Connecticut  than  for  several  years  previous,  and  the  author  calls  attention  to 
a  number  which  have  not  hitherto  been  reported  as  occurring  within  the  State. 
Among  these  were  a  fruit  speck  of  apples  due  to  an  undetermined  species  of 
Itingus,  and  a  pod  and  leaf  blight  of  Lima  beans,  which  resembled  that  described 
as  due  to  Phoma  subcircinata,  although  the  author  states  that  bis  specimens  did 
not  agree  with  the  description  of  that  fungus  and  that  the  fungus  might  be  a 
species  of  Ascochyta,  possibly  A.  phaseolorum.  Among  the  other  diseases  de- 
scribed are  leaf  scorch  of  the  sugar  maple,  which  is  due  to  some  physiological 
disturbance,  probably  drought  or  winter  Injury  to  the  roots ;  wilt  of  okra,  and  a 
disease  of  onions  to  which  the  name  brittle  Is  given  and  which  is  believed  to.be 
caused  by  a  species  of  Fusarlum.  This  disease  Is  generally  characterized  by  the 
brittieness  of  the  onion  leaves,  and  from  this  character  Its  name  is  taken.  An 
examination  of  the  above-ground  parts  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any 
insect  or  fungus  attack,  but  when  the  underground  portions  were  examined  the 
smaller  roots  were  found  to  possess  irregular  swellings,  and  when  examined 
microscopically  the*mycellum  of  some  fungus  was  found  present  Specimens 
exposed  in  moist  chambers  for  several  days  developed  a  fungus  that  is  believed 
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to  be  qieclea  of  Fusarium.  Experiments  with  soil  taken  from  Infested  fields 
produced  tbe  disease,  and  as  tbe  trouble  is  apparently  due  to  some  soil  fungus,  a 
rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  recommended. 

The  author  also  reports  the  occurrence  of  Botrytis  patula  on  raspberries, 
causing  a  gray  mold,  and  associated  with  it  was  tbe  cane  wilt  fungus  {Lepto- 
tpteria  eoniothyrium).  The  occurrence  of  Hetero*porium  variabile  on  spinach 
learea,  prodncing  the  leaf  mold.  Is  mentioned,  and  while  the  fungus  does  not 
anKflr  to  be  a  very  vigorous  parasite,  yet  the  spots  caused  by  it  on  the  leaves 
depredate  tbe  market  value  of  the  spinach  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  brief 
account  is  also  given  of  the  damping  off  of  tobacco  plants,  which  was  sus- 
pected as  being  due  to  a  Rhizoctonia,  but  an  examination  of  specimens  did  not 
reveal  this  fungus  in  any  of  the  yoimg  plants.  Cultures  of  diseased  material 
were  made,  and  while  they  never  produced  any  spores  tbe  sclerotia  formed 
resembled  those  attributed  to  Sclerotlnia,  and  it  was  thought  possible  that  the 
fnngus  in  tUa  case  was  a  species  of  that  genus. 

In  the  studies  on  the  Lima  bean  mildew  the  author  reviews  the  previous 
investigations,  describes  the  various  stages  of  growth,  and  reports  having  found 
tbe  oospores,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle  of  the  organism.  Attention  Is 
called  to  tbe  fact  that,  aside  from  notes  on  the  limited  distribution  of , the  Lima 
bean  mildew,  practically  all  that  is  known  about  it  has  l>een  worked  out  by  the 
various  botanists  connected  with  the  station.  The  microscopical  characters 
of  the  fungus  are  described  at  considerable  length,  and  the  oospores,  which  the 
author  was  tbe  first  to  discover,  are  found  In  the  seed  coats  and  cotyledons  of 
tbe  seeds  and  to  a  limited  extent  In  the  tissues  of  tbe  pods,  but  not  in  the  stems 
or  leaves.  Artificial  cultures  were  successfully  made,  and  both  conidial  and 
oogonial  stages  were  formed.  Tbe  presence  of  the  oospores  in  the  seed  empha- 
Btzes  the  necessity  for  proper  selection  as  a  precaution  against  the  disease^ 
bat  in  addition  tbe  rotation  of  crops,  the  destruction  of  rubbish,  spraying, 
proper  cultivation,  etc.,  are  recommended.  A  bibliography  of  literature  relating 
to  this  fungus  completes  tbe  account  of  this  disease. 

In  continuation  of  tbe  work  of  the  author  in  1904  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  163), 
studies  were  carried  on  on  the  downy  mildew  or  blight  (Phytophthora 
vttestatu)  of  potatoes,  the  author  seeking  to  determine  the  means  by  which 
the  fungus  first  infects  tbe  vines  in  the  summer,  tbe  means  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year,  the  inoculation  of  the  tubers,  etc.  The  author 
believes  that  one  of  tbe  means  of  primary  infection  is  through  the  contact  of 
the  leaves  with  the  ground  at  critical  wet  periods  during  July  and  August,  when 
the  germs  of  tbe  blight  are  probably  first  generally  available  in  the  soil  for 
inf&ctk)n.  While  the  author  has  not  yet  determined  from  his  own  observations 
whether  the  fungus  is  carried  over  the  winter  in  the  soil,  so  far  as  the  observa- 
tions go  they  seem  to  indicate  that  blight  starts  earlier  and  more  vigorously  in 
flelds  that  bore  a  blight-diseased  crop  the  year  before,  and  such  factors  as 
earliness  of  planting,  situation  of  land,  previous  crop,  etc.,  must  be  considered. 
Notes  are  given  on  secondary  infections,  growth  in  artificial  cultures,  per- 
petuation of  the  fungus,  etc.,  and  in  commenting  on  the  delayed  appearance  of 
the  blight,  the  author  advances  the  opinion  that  its  appearance  in  July  and 
August  Is  to  be  attributed  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  mycelium  from  primary 
ioftetions  on  young,  rapidly  growing  tissues  remains  localized  until  after  vege- 
tative growth  of  the  host  ceases  and  then  renews  its  activity  on  the  appearance 
of  favorable  weather  conditions.  If  the  primary  infections  take  place,  as  the 
author  believes,  by  contact  of  tbe  leaves  with  the  ground,  this  would  best  be 
accomplished  after  tbe  plants  have  attained  full  growth. 

Slant  diwiei  of  tlia  year,  W.  Paddock   {Colora4o  Sta.  Bpt.  1905,  pp. 
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4-^-46). — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  diseases  observed.during  the  year..  AiQong 
tliem  are  grape  mildew,  peach  mildew,  ra^jberry  yellows,  asparagus,  ru^t,  bac- 
terial blight  to  tomatoes,  strawberry  leaf  blight-,  and  Rhlzoctonia  of  sugar  beets. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  P.  M, .  Rolfs  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,- pp. 
89s47). — A-  report  is  given  of  oiwervatlons  m^de  relating  to  the  diseases  .of  a 
lar.^  number  of  plants  of  economic  importance,  the  diseases  being  listed  aafcr 
the  different- host  plants.  Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  use^wf  a 
niimi)€r  of  standard  fungicides. ,      ■  ■     ■  , 

Fungi  as.  related  to  weather,  B.  IX  Halstbd,  £}.  J.  Owen,  and  J.  K.  8Mpw 
(yew  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  510-517). • — A  tabular  account. is  given  sboislag 
the  rainfall,  temperature,  and  sunshine,,  and. also  statements  regarding  the  ^WW- 
renceof  plant  diseases  during  the  months  from  April  to.  September.  Th^  nrtaiSll 
was  somewhat  below  the  average  during- the  early  part  of  tbe.sumioer.  but  it 
exceeded  the  normal  in  August  and  Sept^uber..:  Comparing,  the  rainfall,  dryness, 
temperature,  etc.,  with  the  reported  occurrence  of  di-seases  there  seems  to  Ije 
shown  a  close  relationship  between. the  occurrence. of  diseases  and. the  ineteoio- 
loglcaUconditions.  The  occurrence  of  fungi  on  .yarioijs  ecpnomic  p^a^ts.ln  the 
station  grounda  is  briefly  noted. 

Gbannels  of  entrance  and  types  of  movement  in  ba^erlal  dlseaaa^L.  of 
plants,  E. -P.  SMrrH<(A2w.  in  Science,  n,  »er..,  23  (1906),,  No.  585,  PP-  42i, 
4i5).—~A.  discussion  is  given  of  the  various- ways  in  which  bacteria  enter.  Jiving 
plants,  -and  some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  certain  stomatal. infections 
may  not  tal;e  place  througli  the  action  of  drops  of  water  standing  on  the  pj^t 
causing,  the  destruction  .of  cells  underneath,  the  -  epld^r^nis.  While  this- may 
{recount  for  infection  through  stomata,  it  does^uot  remove  the  iJOS^lbiiity.  of,  infec- 
tion through  the  water  pores.  The  various  means  by.  which  tli»  bacteria  are 
distritmted  through  the  plants  are  briefly  mentioned,  and  the.  author  stt^t^  that 
the  transpiTatlon  stream  appears*  to  have  little  to  do  directly  with  tlie.u)oyem^t 
of  bacteria  in  the  stems. of .diseaseil  plants.-  It  appears  that  in  ijome  cas^s  bac- 
teria are  able  to  pass  from  cell  to  celi'througb  the  pUs  or  thlp.  places  in,  the  .cell 
wall  without  tony  extensive  solvent  action  being,  necessary.  Attention  la  also 
calKd  to'th^  distribution  of  starch  in  young  potato  tubers  afCocted  by  Baoteripm 
MnnacearMtn.  This  organism  has  little  diastatic  action. on. potatp  s^^cl)/  aud 
the  irregular  distribution  of  the  starch  in  affected  tul>ers  seems  to-  litdjcate  jtbe 
paralysis  or  destruction  of  considerable  areas  of  tissue  surrounding  the  bacterial 
foci,  80  that  it  is  Impossible  forttie  plant  to  store  up  the.starch  in  such- cells.-- . 

cultures  of  TTredlnese- in  1905,  J.  G.  Arthw»  (Jovr.  Mycol.,  12  (1.906),  No. 
81,  pp.  11-S7). — An  outline  is  given  of  culture  experiments  witfe  some  30  apecjes 
df  rusts  which  have  been  successfully  grown  during  19(>f»,:  particular  attention 
being  called  to  the  plum  rust  (Puccinia-pruni-spinog«):  The  author  ia<vtt8tigated 
the  possible  relationship  between  Aicn'dium  punetatum  occurring  on  varlQUs  spe- 
cies of  Anemone,  Hepatlca,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  and  the  rust  of  plumst  and 
as  a  re.sult  of  his  investigations  he  arri-viss  at  the  cooclusiou  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  the  Amerfcnn  and  European  .plum  and  cherry 
rusts  and  their  connection  with  /Ecidium  pu7ictatum:         .    •      .       •      -       .  .. 

Experiments  -with  Fucdnla  sorgfai  in  1905,  W.  A.  Kelurman  (Jwtr. 
Mycoh,  12  (1906),  Ko.  81,  pp.  9-11).— In  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  U..  1«,  p.  -787) 
the  author  gave  a' brief  account  of  some  experiments  with  the  maize  rust.- and  in 
the  present  publication  a  summary  of  previous  work  is  included  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  In  ISO.";  are  described. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  discovery  of  the  lecldium  stage  on  Oxalis  by  Dr.  J..  C. 
Arthur  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  986),  and  the  author  states  that  by  using  teleutospores 
of  the  maize  nu't  be  has  been  able  to  secure  the  tecldlum  on  Oxalis,  tbu9  eom- 
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pleting  tbe  demonstration  of  tbe  relationship  between  the  two  different  forms  of 
tbe  fuilgns. '  The  author  helieves  it  is  very  probable  that  a  few  viable  uredo- 
a^t/ees  are  carried  over  the  winter  in  the  teleutosporic  pustules  and  in  this  case 
gUt'e  rise  to  the' infection  of  corn,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  rust  is  cnr- 
.rled  over  from  year  to  year  in  part  by  means  of  surviving  uredospoi^es. 

The  curly  top  or  western -blight  of  the  sugar  beet,  C.  O.  Townsend  (.4  68. 
m  Science,  n.  »er.,  23  {1906),  .Vo.  585,  pp.  -i^S,  427). — An  abstract  is  gl\-en  of  a 
paper  by  the  author  in  wtalcb  there  was  a  diseussioii  of  various  theories  that 
have  been  investigated  as  to  the  cause'  of  the  curly  top  Or  westetil  blight  of  the 
sugar 'beet  These  theories  included  the  action  of  i>arasitos,'Ui]f&vorribl'e  Soil, 
dimatlc,  and  cultural  conditions,  and  Inherent  tendencies  fn'fhe  plant  toward 
the  disease.  The  bacterial  theory  has  heretofore  received  niore '  attention  ttaa'n 
others,  but  the  results  thus  far  seem  to  show  that  none  "of  the  organisms  Isolated 
froita  diseased  b*ts  is  the  sole  ciifase  of  curly  top.  In  some- instances  patnsttlc 
fungi  bare  been  found  In  the  tissues,  but  itioculations  made  with  the  fungus  In 
healthy  plants  in  the  field  have  not  produ<?ed  the  disease' under -the  conditions 
employed.  It  is  believed  that  a  comblnatfon  of  uhfavorable  Mtfdltlons  Is  neces- 
sary to 'produce  the-curly  top,  and  tlie  most  lirijJortant  discovery  tli'os  far  niadd  in 
conaectioh  with  the  disease  Is  that  It  diies  not  usually  attack  beets  in  the  same 
locality  or  even  in  tbe  same  field  two  years  in  succession. 

Som«' diseases  of  heans,  H.  H.  VVhetzel  (Xetc  York  Gorneil  Sta.-But.  23$. 
pp.  197-214,  flo»-  16).— Th\a  bulletin  Is  largely  compiled  frOm  previous  publica- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Station,  the  New  Jersey  Stations,  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  557  f  13,  p.  4«0;  IC.  p.  477).  The  diseases 
described  are  the  anthracn'ose  due  to  CoUctotrlchtim  lindemuthianum,  bacterial 
blight  caused  by  Bacterium  pha»eoti,  and  bean  rust  due  to  Vromyceit  appendi- 
euTatun.  The  nature  of  these  diseases  and  methods  of  treatment  are  discussed. 
tbe  author  contributing  a  number  of'  illustrations  and  notes  on  the  life  histories 
of  the  organisms. 

Irish'potato  diseases,  J.  B.  8.  Norton  {Marytand  8ta.  But.  108,  pp.  63-72, 
Hgi.  4). — This  builetfn  is  based  on  observations  by  the  author  and  also  publica- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Station,  the  Vermont  Station,  and  this  Department. 
Tbe  diseases  described  are  scab,  Rhizoctohla,  dry  rot,  bacterial  rot,  and  early 
and'late'^ilgbt,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  their  prevention. 
'Spraying  notes,  1904-9,  E.  U^  Bennett  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Buli  41> 
pp.  48-65,  figs.  8). — During  the  seasons  1003,  1904,  and  1905,  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  prevention  of  late  blight  of  potatoes, 
and  the  results  obtained  in  thedlfferent  years  did  not  agree  in  ail  respects.  ■  In 
1904  but  little  difference  was  noticed  between  tlie  sprayed  and  unsprayed  rows, 
bnt  the  results  in  1903  and  1905  showed  that  on  the  whole  spraying  is  very 
beneflciai. 

In  190S  the  experiments  were  continued  to  ascertain  the  least  number  of  appli- 
cations of  Bordeaux  mixture  that  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  loss  from  blight. 
With  this  in  view,  different  plats  were  sprayed  with  fungicides  and  the  check  plat 
was  sprayed  with  Paris  green  to  protect  It  from  insects.  One  plat  was  sprayed 
twice  with  Paris  green,  once  with. Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  arid  once 
with  Bordeaux  mixture ;  a  second  similar  area  was  given  7  sprayings,  the  first 
and  third  having  Paris  green  added  to  the  mixture;  and  on  still  another  plat  8 
sprayings  were  given,  the  first  3  being  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  and 
the  last  5  Bordeaux  mixture  alone.  The  total  yields  per  acre  from  tlie  different 
plats  were  as  follows :  Check  plat  42.5  bu. ;  plat  No.  2.  which  received  2  spray- 
1IM58  of  Parls'green  and  2  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  180  bu. ;  plat  3.  which  received  a 
total  of  7  sprayings,  270  bu. ;  and  plat  4,  which  received  8  sprayings,  315  bu. 
per  acre. 
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Observattons  were  made  on  the  possibility  of  preventing  discolored  potatoes 
from  rotting  after  digging,  and  it  was  found  that  where  ttie  discoloration  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  the  rot.  Tbete 
appears  to  be  little  indication  that  the  disease  spreads  in  the  soil  after  ripening, 
and  on  this  account  It  is  recommended  that  potatoes  rotting  in  the  ground  should 
l>e  left  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit  before  digging. 

Notes  are  given  on  tomato  spraying,  iu  which  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied 
on  9  different  dates  for  the  prevention  of  leaf  spot,  and  while  the  treated  vines 
remained  green  until  frost,  no  data  relative  to  the  weights  of  fruits  or  yields 
were  kept.  In  another  series  of  experiments  the  plants  were  given  5  applica- 
tions of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  yield  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  plants  is 
shown  In  tabular  form.  In  every  case  the  yield  from  the  sprayed  plants  was 
largely  in  excess  of  that  from  the  unsprayed  ones. 

In  a  previous  publication  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  66)  an  account  Is 
given  of  spraying  cucumbers  for  the  prevention  of  blight.  These  experiments 
have  been  continued,  and  as  tbe  result  of  3  years'  work  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on 
cucurbits  It  Is  shown  that  there  was  a  decided  fncreare  In  yield  for  tbe  first  and 
third  years,  when  the  downy  mildew  was  present,  and  a  decided  decrease  the 
second  year,  when  no  fungus  was  troublesome  on  the  plants.  This  shewing 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  It  pays  to  spray  melons  and  cucumbers,  and 
in  tbe  absence  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  disease,  it 
would  doubtless  pay  to  spray  the  plants  or  at  least  to  be  prepared  to  give 
thorough  Bpraying  on  tbe  first  appearance  of  disease. 

Potato  spraying  experiments  in  1905,  F.  C.  Stewabt,  H.  3.  Eustace,  and 
F.  A.  SiBBiNE  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  279,  pp.  15S-iS9,  pla.  5,  map  J).— A 
report  Is  given  of  the  fourth  year's  experiments  In  potato  spraying  carried  on 
by  the  authors  In  the  10-year  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  previously 
described  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  875;  15,  p.  781 ;  17,  p.  46). 

During  1905  tbe  experiments  carried  on  by  the  station  at  Geneva  gave  an 
increase  of  119)  bu.  per  acre  when  the  plants  were  given  5  sprayings  and  107  bu. 
when  given  3  sprayings.  At  RIverhead,  on  Long  Island,  the  gain  due  to  5 
sprayings  was  82  bu.  per  acre  and  to  3  sprayings  31)  bu.  At  this  place  the  flea 
beetle  was  the  chief  enemy  of  the  potato. 

In  what  arc  called  tbe  farmers'  business  experiments.  In  which  potatoes  were 
sprayed  under  the  direction  of  tbe  station  oflicers,  in  13  experiments,  including 
166}  acres,  the  average  gain  due  to  spraying  was  46}  bu.  per  acre,  tbe  cost  of 
spraying  $4.25  per  acre,  and  the  average  net  profit  $20.04  per  acre.  In  50 
volunteer  experiments.  Including  407  acres  of  potatoes,  the  gain  due  to  spraying 
was  59J  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  average  net  profit  In  20  of  the  experiments  was 
Jt29.85  per  acre. 

In  comparative  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  soda  Bordeaux  and  lime  Bordeaux 
mixture  tbe  rows  sprayed  4  times  with  lime  Bordeaux  yielded  at  tbe  rate  of  9  bu. 
per  acre  in  1  test  and  35  bu.  per  acre  in  another  test  more  than  similar  plats 
sprayed  with  soda  Bordeaux.  The  addition  of  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  soda 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  can  be  performed  without  any  danger  of  injury  where  used 
in  moderate  amounts. 

During  1905  In  unsprayed  fields  the  loss  from  blight,  ,rot,  and  flea  beetles  was 
estimated  at  50  bu.  per  acre.  The  experiments  conducted  by  farmers  In  the  past 
3  years  have  shown  net  profits  due  to  spraying  of  ?22.79  per  acre. 

The  authors  recommend  beginning  spraying  when  tbe  plants  are  6  to  8  In. 
high  and  repeating  It  throughout  the  season  at  Intervals  of  10  to  14  days,  or 
until  5  or  C  applications  liave  been  given  the  plants.  When  bugs  are  trouble- 
some Paris  green  or  other  poison  may  be  added. 
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Qood  resolts  from  spraying  potatoes,  F.  H.  Hau,  et  al.  (New  York  State 
Stt.Bul.  279,  popular  ed.,  pp.  16). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Spiaylng  tor  potato  bUght  in  1905,  C.  A.  McCue  (Michigan  8ta.  Bui  gS6, 
ft.  lSl-1^,  figs.  2). — After  briefly  describing  tbe  cau^e  of  potato  blight,  the 
intbor  gives  the  results  of  experiments  In  which  potatoes  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  comparisons  made  with  similar  plats  receiving  a  spray- 
ing of  lime  water.  Where  tlie  potatoes  were  given  14  sprayings  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  kt  Intervals  of  4  days  a  net  gain  of  $11.90  pef  acre  is  reported.  Where 
Ibey  were  sprayed  at  Intervals  of  10  days,  G  applications  being  given,  a  net  gain 
of  $15.44  per  acre  Is  given.  On  plats  sprayed  every  15  days  a  net  gain  of  $13.38 
per  acre  Is  reported,  and  where  given  4  sprayings  at  Intervals  of  20  days  $11.03 
per  acre  net  gain  Is  reported.  For.  the  plat  which  received  14  sprayings  of 
lime  water  at  Intervals  of  4  days  a  loss  of  $M76  is  reported.  The  cost  of  tbe 
(■praying  is  said  to  have  been  72  cts.  per  acre  for  each  application.  This  amount 
the  author  believes  could  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  55  cts.  per  acre. 

Tbe  author  gives  compiled  information  relative  to  spraying  by  Individnal 
farmers,  the  results  obtained  at  other  stations,  etc.,  and  notes  that  the  station 
expects  to  carry  on  experiments  for  tbe  prevention  of  late  blight  for  at  least  5 
years. 

The  spraying  of  potatoes  for  prevention  of  leaf  blight  and  rot,  E.  P. 
Sanosten  and  J.  G.  Milwabd  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  1S5,  pp.  H,  figs.  7). — In  1904 
experlnientg  were  begun  In  spraying  potatoes  for  the  prevention  of  blight  and 
rot  and  continued  lu  1905,  tbe  details  of  tbe  experiments  being  described  In  the 
bulletin.  In  the  different  experiments  in  1905  Important  gains  were  noted  for 
nearly  every  treated  lot,  in  some  cases  the  gains  ranging  from  $19.20  per  acre 
to  $36  per  acre,  which  were  made  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $4  per  acre  for  spraying. 
The  control  of  apple  bitter  rot,  W.  M.  Scott  (i:  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
lndv».  Bui.  9S,  pp.  36,  pis.  8,  fig.  /).-^An  account  is  given  of  experiments  for  tbe 
rontrol  of  the  bitter  rot  of  apples,  whicb  is  due  to  the  fungus  formerly  known  as 
Olaoiporium  frucligenum,  but  which  has  received  tbe  name  Olomerella  rufo- 
maculans.  A  detailed  Account  of  tbe  disease  and  tbe  fungus  has  been  given  in 
a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  K.,  15,  p.  270). 

In  the  present  bulletin  tbe  author  briefly  describes  the  fungus,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  bitter-rot  cankers  on  the  branches  of  trees  to  infection,  which  was  pre- 
Tion-sly  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  14,  pp.  367,  581 ;  15,  p.  270),  Is  discussed  at  some  length. 
A  discussion  is  given  of  tbe  effect  of  moisture  and  temperature  on  the  disease, 
and  tbe  relative  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  is  commented  upon. 

Tbe  investigations  which  are  reported  were  carried  on  In  Nelson  County,  Va., 
in  a  region  famous  for  the  production  of  Yellow  Newtown  or  Albemarle  Pippin 
apples.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  experiment  was  to  determine  to  what  extent  bitter 
rot  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  number  of  appli- 
cations required,  and  the  proper  time  to  make  the  applications.  The  season  of 
1905  was  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  bitter  rot  and  tbe  dii^ease  appeared 
>o  early  and  continued  with  such  abundance  throughout  tbe  season  that  the 
rwMlts  obtained  are  believed  to  be  a  safe  guide  for  almost  any  season. 

It  wag  found  that  bitter  rot  can  lie  almost  completely  controlled  by  proper 
oppllcations  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  93  to  98  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  having  been 
saved  by  such  treatment,  while  the  fruit  of  the  trees  not  sprayed  i-otted  com- 
pletely. Four  applications  made  at  the  proper  time  are  believed  to  be  sufficient 
to  control  tbe  disease,  and  these  should  be  made  at  Intervals  of  2  weeks,  begin- 
ning about  C  weeks  after  tbe  trees  bloom.  Thorough  applications  of  Bordeaux 
•olxtBre  are  necessary,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  well  coated  with  tbe  fungicide. 
OUier  diseases,  sucb  as  scab,  leaf  spot,  and  sooty  blotch  may  be  controlled  in 
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connection  with  the  treatment  for  tbe  bitter  rot.  For  tbe  combined  treatment 
of  apple  scab  and  bitter  rot  the  trees  shonld  be  sprayed  just  before  they 
bloom,  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall,  a  week  to  10  days  later;'  and  about  0  weeks 
'  after  th6  shedding  of  the  petals,  to'  be  followed  at  interrals  of'  2  weeks  tbere- 
nfter  uAtfl  7  or  8  applications  bare  been  given.   -  '      - 

In  a  dry,  cool  se'ason  the  intervals  between  the  later  sprayings  may  be  lengtb- 
ened.  On  tbe  other  band,  in  a  hot,  humid  season  it  will  probably  be  foand 
necessary  to  shorten  the  Intervals  and  Increase  th«  number  of  applications. 
If  the  treatment  for  any  reason  should  be  delayed  until  after  it  Is  discovered 
that  infection  has  taken  place,  tbe  trees  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  twice 
in  rapid  succession  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days  in  order'  to  coat  the  fruit 
'  thoroughly  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  wrapping  of  apple  grafts  and  its  relation  to  the  brown- g^U  disease, 
H.  voN  ScHBENK  and  G.  G.  Hedo'cock  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Atrr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indut.  Bill. 
100,  pt.  2,  pp.  lZ).—ln  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  779)  the  nature 
and  cause  of  crown-gall  disease  of  apple  trees  and  its  different  types  are  dis- 
cussed, and  In  the  present  publication  only  2  forms  are  considered,  the  hairy 
root  and  the  crown  gall.  The  hard  and  soft  types  of  the  crown  gall  have  not 
yet  been  fully  differentiated. 

In  the  present  paper  an  account  Is  given  of  experiments  in  'Which  doth, 
rubber,  waxed  paper,  plain  thread,  waxed  thread,  and  plain  thread  with  union 
Vvaxed  were  tested  to  determine  their  effect  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
crown  gall  by  providing  conditions  under  which  a  perfect  union  is  formed 
between  tbe  stock  and  scion  in  the  shortest  possible' time.  A  large  number  of 
grafts  were  made,  and  the  detailed  results  are  shown,  from  which  it  appears 
that  wrapping  the  grafts  rMuced  the  riumber  of  crown-gall  trees  very  "moterlally. 

The  most  effective  wrapping,  so'  far  as  the  true  crown  gall  is  concerned,  was 
that  made  of  rubber,  followed  cibseiy  by  cloth.  The  cloth  wrappings,  however, 
showed  tbe  highest  percentage  of  smooth  trees,  when  not  only  the  crown  gall 
but  also  the  hairy  root  form  were  considered.  From  the  results  thus  far 
obtained,  the  use  of  either  cloth  or  rubber  as  a  material  for  wrapping  apple 
grafts  Is  rieconi mended,  and  when  the  question  of  expense  is  to  be  considered 
it  Is  believed  that  cloth  will  be  found  more  desirable,  as  in  most  cases  it  gives 
results  fully  as  satisfactory  as  rubber.  The  writers  strongly  advise  against 
the  wrapping  of  grafts  with  thread  and  subsequently  waxing  the  grafts. 

Peach  mildew,  O.  B.  Whipple  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  7,  flg«.  2).— 
According  to  the  author,  peach  mildew  has  made  Its  appearance  in  some  parts 
of  Colorado,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin  Is  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  describe  some  of  tbe  means  of  combating  It. 

Notes  on  rougeot  of  grapes,  h.  Ravaz  and'L.  Roos  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Paris],  HI  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  366,  367).— The  authors  claim  that  this  disease 
is  characterized  by  an  accumulation  of  red  coloring  matter  In  the  leaves  and 
Is  produced  under  varying  circumstances.  They  reject  the  theory  that  It  Is 
caused  by  the  development  of  parasites  within  tbe  leaves  and  show  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  the  ringing  of  a  branch  or  the  severing  of  one  of  the  principal 
veins  of  a  leaf.  That  the  disease  Is  not  parasitic  they  claim  Is  further  shown  by 
analyses  of  many  parts  of  the  vines  at  different  stages  of  growth.  Their  figures 
show  that  In  the  diseased  vines  there  is  .i  large  accumulation  of  starch  and 
sugar  In  tbe  diseased  parts  and  a  deflciency  of  lim6  and  magnesium  in  most 
parts  of  the  affected  plants. 

'  Cranberry  spraying  ezperimienta  in  1905,  C.  h.  Shear  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100,  pt.  1,  pp.  8  fig.  J).— In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S. 
R.,  17,  p.  51)  a  brief  account  was  given  of  cranberry  diseases  and  the  results  of 
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spraying  experiments  witli  Bordeaux  mixture.  'I  lie  results  In  1904  were  not 
entireJy  satisfactory  and  the  exiwrinients  were  re|teated  in  1005  wltb  greater 
suoceKs.  Applications  were  made  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  was  added 
■1}  lbs.  of  coniuierciai  resin-fislioil  soa|)  to  tiO  Rais.  of  the  solution.  Different 
plats  were  s|>r»yed  at  different  dates  during  tlie  season,  and  in  addition  to  the 
experimental  plats  several  acres  were  treate<l,  and  the  results  showed  marked 
differences  in  tlie  npiiearance  of  the  fruit  on  the  sprayetl  and  unsprayed  plats  by 
the  middle  of  sunmier. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  injury  would  result  from  spraying  plants 
while  in  bloom,  one  plat  was  si»rayed  while  in  full  bloom  and  the  fruit  compared 
with  that  on  adjoining  plats  not  siirayed.  No  difference  could  be  noticed  in  the 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  sprayecl  and  uusi)rayed  plats. 

Ill  onler  to  compare  the  keeping  t|ualities  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit, 
more  than  3.000  berries  were  collected  and  placed  in  glass  dishes  in  the  labora- 
tory and  counted  each  week  to  determine  the  amount  of  disease  which  devel- 
o[ied.  On  October  18.  about  the  time  the  fruit  from  the  bog  was  marketed,  9.8 
per  cent 'of  the  sprayed  fruit  showed  dif^eased  berries,  while  38.1  per  cent  of  the 
nnsprayed  fruit  and  37.-1  iier  cent  of  fruit  which  had  l)een  treated  with  a  simple 
copper  sulpliate  solution  were  de<-ayed.  In  other  wo«ls,  four  times  as  much  of 
the  nnsi)raye<l  fruit  decayecl  lietween  tlie  time  of  picking  and  marketing  as  of 
the  sprayed  fruit. 

As  a  result  of  3  years'  spraying  exiierinients,  it  is  l)elieved  that  by  the  proper 
use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  the  loss  from  fungus  diseases  may  be  re<luced  to  10 
per  i-ent  or  less.  As  a  rule  the  l)eneflt  is  more  nuirked  in  tiie  second  year  than 
the  first,  and  this  is  evident  not  only  in  the  prevention  of  scald  and  rot  of  the 
fruit,  but  in  the  general  improvement  and  productiveness  of  tlie  vines. 

The  cost  of  spraying  in  the  exiieriments  described  altove  averaged  from  $15  to 
$2t>  per  acre,  aliout  1,0(X)  gals,  of  solution  i)elng  api)lied  in  5  applications. 

A  new  disease  of  coffee  in  New  Caledonia,  I.  Gai.i.auo  (Compt.  Rentl^  Acad. 
iUH.  [Pari>i\.  J-il  H!>0.-)).  \o.  i.',  pp.  «W-»00).— The  author  reiwrts  the  occur- 
rence on  tlie  coffee  trees  of  Xew  Caledonia  of  the  fungus  I'rllicularia  kolrroga. 
This  iiarasite  which  was  first  described  from  Mysore  in  1880  has  since  been  re- 
porte<l  from  Venezuela  and  now  from  Xew  Caledonia.  In  Venezuela  it  is  said 
to  have  proved  a  very  serious  post,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  disease  to  pre- 
vent Its  spread  if  jiosslbie. 

The  fungus  makes  its  appearance  during  the  rainy  season  at  a  time  when  the 
coffee  trees  are  most  actively  growing,  and  attacking  tlie  leaves  it  causes  them 
to  turn  yellow,  and  finally  the  entire  tree  is  defoliiiteJ  and  killed.  In  addition 
to  the  leaves  it  is  found  on  all  the  aerial  organs  of  the  plant,  causing  by  its 
brownish  mycelium  the  presence  of  yellowish-brown  patches  on  the  leaves, 
fruits,  etc. 

The  fungus  seems  to  lie  a  superficial  one,  and  It  Is  tliought  that  probably  it 
tan  tie  lield  in  clieclc  by  the  use  of  fungicides  without  injury  to  the  host  plant. 
Experiments  along  this  line  are  to  lie  uiwlertaken. 

Cacao  diseases,  II  {ttul.  Dept.  Ai/r.  [Jaiitaica],  ^  (11)06),  So.  1,  pp.  11-13).— 
A  description  is  given  of  a  pod  di.sen.se  of  cacao  due  to  the  fungus  Diplodla 
mraoicola,  most  of  the  information  tieiug  drawn  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R., 
13.  p.  9(>i). 

A  tree-strangling  fungus  (./our.  Bil.  A(/r.  [London],  12  (1900),  Xo.  11,  pp. 
699-6S2,  flg.  1). — A  desi-ription  is  given  of  Thvlvphora  lacimita.  a  fungus  that, 
while  not  parasitic,  is  more  or  less  destructive  to  spedlings  tlirough  its  growth 
about  the  base  of  the  steins.    Tlie  fungus  adheres  closely  to  the  stem,  giving  it 
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a  frilled  Rppearance,  and  may  extend  up  the  stem  for  a  distance  of  6  In.  to  a 
foot  or  more.    When  badly  attacked  the  plants  frequently  are  destroyed. 

Violet  root  rot  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  12  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  667,  66S. 
p\.  1). — ^The  author  briefly  desi-ribes  the  disease  due  to  Jthizoctonia  violacea,  a 
fungus  which  attacks  alfalfa,  clover,  carrots,  beet8,  mangels,  and  potatoes.  On 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  host  plants,  care  must  be  exercised  In  rotation  ex- 
periments, and  Injury  due  to  the  fungus  may  be  prevented  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  projjer  rotations,  drainage,  culture,  and  seed  selection.     - 

Broom  rap«  on  pelargonium,  B.  D.  Halsteo,  E.  J.  Owen,  and  J.  K.  Shaw 
(A'cir  Jersey  St  as.  Hpt.  190').  p.  509,  pi.  1). — An  account  Is  given  of  the  atta<* 
by  one  of  the  broom  rai>es  (Oi-obancJie  mi)wr)  on  i)elargonlums  growing  In  the 
greenhouse  at  the  station.  The  author  also  notes  the  occurrence  of  O.  ramosa 
on  tomato  plants  under  the  same  cunditions. 

Spraying  mixtures,  W.  K.  Bear  (.Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  \London],  12  (1906),  \o.  11, 
pp.  660-666). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  unsuitability  of  some  fungicides 
for  general  use,  and  states  that  the  s|iraying  of  fruit  trees  and  bAsbes  is  at  pres- 
ent In  an  empirical  stage.  He  suggests  that  exiterimeuts  should  be  carried  on 
to  put  the  i»rnctlce  on  a  more  satisfactory  I)hs!h.  These  would  Include  Investi- 
gations on  the  effective  strength  of  solutions,  importance  of  purity  of  materials, 
and  the  proiier  times  for  spraying. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  fineness  of  sulphur  used  as  a 
fungicide,  C.  Dusserre  (Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  6  (190.)),  No.  9,  pp.  383-S87). — For 
the  rapid  detenu  I  nation  of  the  fineness  of  sulphur  to  be  used  In  combating  the 
jwwdery  mildew  of  the  grape  the  author  rei-omuiends  an  adaptation  of  the 
Schiine  soil  elutrintor,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  tests  of  this  ap- 
paratus, comparing  the  results  with  those  obtaine<l  by  other  methods. 

ECONOKIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOOT. 

International  catalogue  of  acientiflc  literature-  N— Zoology  (Intemat. 
Cat.  Sci.  m..  190r),  pts.  1,  pp.  Vlll+W;  2,  PP-  Xl+963).— The  third  annual 
Issue  of  the  literature  on  zoology  is  divide<l  Into  3  parts,  of  which  the  first  part 
contains  a  general  account  of  the  system  pursued  In  classifying  zoological 
literature  and  an  author  Index  on  literature  published  since  UK)!,  but  particu- 
larly for  the  year  190.3.  Part  2  contains  a  subject  index  of  literature  relating 
to  Invertebrate  animals. 

The  night  hawk,  A.  Meraz  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico],  Circ.  40,  pp.  -i,  fig.  1). — 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  briefly  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  Its 
agricultural  Importance.  The  night  hawk  Is  almost  strictly  insectivorous  and 
a  large  proiwrtloii  of  the  insects  u|x)n  which  it  feeds  is  Injurious.  In  an  exam- 
ination of  87  stomuciis  of  night  liawks,  20,000  ants  were  found  in  addition  to 
various  otiier  insects. 

Birds  that  eat  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  A.  H.  Howell  (U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Biol.  Hurvcy  Bui.  2.>,  pp.  2^). — Observations  on  birds  in  tlie  region  where  the 
cotton-boll  weevil  prevailed  In  10U5  have  added  somewhat  to  the  list  of  those 
known  to  feed  upon  this  pest.  At  present  28  species  are  recorded  as  feeding 
uiN>n  tlie  cott()n-lx)ll  weevil  to  some  extent  and  part  of  them  in  summer  and 
others  during  the  winter  months.  Notes  are  given  on  the  importance  of  various 
birds  In  this  work,  including  orioles,  blackbirds,  meadow  lark,  night  hawks, 
sparrows,  fly  catchers,  quail,  etc.  Details  of  olmervatlons  at  diflferent  points 
are  also  presented  together  witli  a  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  birds'  stomachs. 

Fifth  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  W.  E.  BritTon  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pt.  .},  pp.  XV  +  l>i<)->ii>,  pis.  12,  figs.  7).— A  brief  statement  is 
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made  of  the  organization,  equipment,  lectures,  correspondence,  and  nursery  In- 
gwetioD  of  the  entomological  department  During  the  year  under  report  about 
6.000  trees  were  sprayed  for  scale  insects  and  attention  was  also  given  to  to- 
bacco inserts,  mosquitoes,  insecticides,  elm-leaf  beetle,  onion  maggot,  cutworms, 
San  Jos^  scale,  etc. 

More  than  6.«»00  pear,  peach,  and  apple  trees  located  In  5  towns  were  treated 
for  San  Jos^  scale.  The  spray  mixtures  included  lime-sulphur  and  lime-sulphur- 
salt  washes  boiled  with  external  heat  or  self-boiled  and  kerosene-llmold  emul- 
sion. The  lime-sulphur  mixture  was  prepared  according  to  the  formula  20-14- 
40.  The  average  efiiciency  ranged  from  88.3  to  94.0  per  cent,  being  lowest  In 
tlie  (.-ase  of  kerosene  limoid  and  highest  after  the  use  of  .a  lime-sulphur  and 
wdinm-snlphid  wash.  The  cost  of  the  various  washes  ranged  from  54  cts.  to 
$1M  per  4(>  gal.,  being  lowest  in  the  case  of  lime-sulphur  wash  and  highest 
with  the  kerosene  llmold.  The  author  considers  all  of  the  mixtures  as  fairly 
satisfactory.  Xo  appreciable  benefit  was  observed  from  the  addition  of  salt  to 
the  liuie-.sulphur  wash. 

A  liKt  is  presented  of  insects  collected  from  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees  and 
plantH  and  notes  arc  also  given  on  mosquitoes,  woolly  maple  scale,  tussock  moth. 
wale  iuset-ts  of  Connecticut,  gypsy  moth,  and  Indian  meal  moth,  as  well  as  short 
(laragniphs  on  a  number  of  less  important  injurious  Insects.  The  apple  mag- 
got was  found  infesting  huckleberries  and  the  thistle  butterfly  was  observed  as 
an  enemy  of  hollyhocks. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  B.  H.  Sellabds  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
n-ix). — During  the  year  under  report  considerable  of  the  entomologist's  time 
lia8  been  taken  with  identification  of  insects  and  nursery  in^ipection.  The  desir- 
ability of  a  State  inspection  law  Is  urged.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to 
potatoes  by  a  |x)tato  maggot  {Pegomyia  fusciceps).  This  pest  tunnels  thrrugh 
the  potato  causing  a  destruction  of  its  substance  and  leading  to  the  development 
uf  decay.  It  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  conunercial  fertilizers  may  assist  In 
repelling  this  Insect.  Some  injury  was  also  done  to  potatoes  by  ants  which 
attack  the  stems.  The  common  potato  t>eetle  Is  also  reported  as  having  at  last 
been  found  in  Florida.  The  injuries  thus  far  done  In  Florida  are  not 'very 
nerionp. 

Considerable  attention  Is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  mosquitoes  of  Florida 
and  notes  are  presented  on  white  fly,  cottony  cushion  scale,  cotton  stalner,  and 
Paehno'uii  distans  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  grape  fruit. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  Smith  (A' etc  Jevsey  Stan.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
iilSift.  ph.  7.  fiff».  39). — In  combating  the  San  Josfi  scale  the  author  recom- 
uwnds  that  spraying  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  and  the  foliage  Is  mature 
in  the  fail.  Preference  is  given  to  soluble  oils  as  an  Insecticide  although  other 
kerosene  mixtures  and  llme-sulphur-salt  are  also  recommended.  An  account 
is  presented  of  the  efforts  put  forth  In  Newark  and  other  cities  of  New  Jersey 
in  cnntrolling  shade-tree  Insects  under  the  direction  of  commissions  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  elm-leaf 
beetle,  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail  moth,  pear  psylla,  cornstalk  borer,  rose  chafer, 
.^sialic  lady  bird,  tussock  moth,  peach  soft  scale,  cottony  maple  scale,  and  other 
injurioQs  Insects. 

Daring  the  season  successful  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  lime-sul- 
pbnr-canstlc-soda  mixture  applied  In  the  first  week  of  April  for  destroying  San 
Josf  wale.  A  brief  summary  Is  also  presented  of  entomology  in  the  crop  bulletin 
and  on  observations  made  in  the  exi)erimental  orchard  of  the  station.  In 
experiments  on  cranberry  Insects  it  appeared  that  Eudeniin  tmcclniana  may  be 
PMtly  destroyed  In  the  egg  stage  by  flooding  the  cranberry  beds  for  2  weeks 
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under  18  In.  or  more  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  (>0"  F.  Reflooding  of  the  beds 
for  24  hours  after  the  eggs  have  hatched  will  destroy  nearly  all  of  the  larva".  It 
appears  that  the  natural  enemies  of  the  cottony  mai)le  siiile  may  he  largely 
depended  upon  to  control  this  pest.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  results  of 
practical  tests  with  a  numt)er  of  proprietary  Insecticides. 

A  report  Is  given  on  the  mosquito  investigation  during  1!MI5  (pp.  <'>.'kMi80).  In 
this  work  particular  attention  was  given  to  determining  the  beneficial  results 
from  previous  drainage  work  and  other  remedial  measures  and  a  further  sur- 
vey of  the  study  to  determine  the  work  still  to  be  done.  Estimates  are  given  of 
the  cost  of  oi)eratlon8  which  will  be  carried  on  in  utilizing  the  State  appropria- 
tions for  mosquito  work. 

Beport  of  the  ^vemment  entomologist,  C.  Fulleb  (Natal  Dept.  Agr..  Rpt. 
Oovt.  Ent.,  4  {190S-i,  pp.  47,  pl».  H,  figs.  3). — A  general  account  Is  given  of  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  office  with  notes  on  lectures  given  by  the  entomologist  and  travel 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  An  unknown  species  of  Cnrpocapsa  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Natal  codling  moth  and  brief  notes  are  given  on 
Its  habits.  It  attacks  jjcaches,  Chinese  guavas.  oranges,  and  mandarins.  The 
pest  may  be  partly  controlled  by  removing  Infested  fruits,  Imt  spraying  with 
Paris  green  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  also  of  great  value.  An  account 
is  also  given  of  the  true  codling  moth,  fig  curculio  (ilctatyges  turritux),  mango 
weevil,  Bengalia  dcprcnm  which  attacks  man,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals: 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  mosquitoes,  Bagrada  hilaris,  scale  Insects,  locusts,  rhu- 
barb blight,  English  sparrow,  and  various  other  iiests.  Formulas  are  also  pre- 
sented for  the  preparation  of  certain  insecticides. 

Beport  of  the  government  entomologrlst,  ('.  Fuller  (Xulal  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpt. 
Ooi't.  Knt:,  5  (190Ji-5),  pp.  11.  pi.  1). — The  routine  insi»ection  and  other  work  of 
the  office  for  the  year  is  brieny  described.  A  statement  is  also  given  regarding 
the  Investigation  of  fruit  fly  parasite.  It  Is  believed  that  the  parasite  which 
has  been  found  In  Brazil  does  not  pi-omlse  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  fruit  fly.  Copies  are  also  given  of  certain  legislation  relating  to 
plant  diseases,  cotton  diseases,  weeds,  fruit  insi)ection,  etc.  During  the  year 
under  report  arsenical  insecticides  were  extensively  used  In  the  control  of 
locusts,  and  this  work  gave  good  results. 

Entomological  division,  W.  R.  Dewar  [Orange  Itiver  Colony,  Dept.  Agr., 
.Utn.  Rpt.,  1  (190i-5).  pp.  JH3-2SS,  flgg.  10).— The  matters  discussed  in  this 
report  Include  the  use  of  arsenlcals  and  other  methods  for  combating  locusts, 
the  ln8i)ectlon  of  nursery  stock  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  injurious 
insects,  the  distribution  of  lady  beetles,  the  Investigation  of  mosquitoes  and  ticks, 
MS  well  as  a  large  variety  of  insects  injurious  to  garden  and  field  crops.  A 
brief  account  of  birds  as  related  to  agriculture  is  given  by  C.  M.  Johnston 
(pp.  22 1-228),  and  the  subject  of  injurious  wee<ls  is  also  discussed  (pp.  220-238). 

The  entomological  section,  C.  B.  Simpson  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  .)  (1906), 
No.  15,  pp.  619-Gi6,  pis.  i). — Ophiusa  catclla  is  injurious  during  its  larval  sUige 
to  the  leaves  of  castor-oil  l>eans  while  the  adults  puncture  i»eaches,  thereby 
greatly  Injuring  the  crop.  Notes  are  given  on  the  insect  in  its  various  stages 
and  on  its  natural  enemies.  In  small  plantations  of  castor-oil  beans  hund- 
plckiug  Is  quite  satisfactory,  wliile  on  large  plantations  sjiraying  is  necessary, 
and  for  this  purjwse  Paris  green  or  some  other  arsenical  Is  recommended. 
Notes  are  also  given  on  Hcliooopris  hamadryas  and  the  cigarette  beetle. 

B«port  on  injurious  insects  in  Finland,  E.  Rkuter  (Landthr.  Styr.  Meddcl., 
50,  1905,  pp.  27). — The  year  under  report  was  unusually  cloudy  and  cold  and 
therefore  somewhat  unfavorable  to  the  multiplication  of  insects.  As  in  previous 
reports,  the  author  classifies  his  discussion  of  injurious  insec>ts  according  to  the 
plants  affected.    Grasses  of  pastures  and  meadows  were  injured  to  some  extent 
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bf  Ckanra«  graminis  and  n  number  of  otber  insects  wblcb  produce  blasting  ot 
the  beads.  The  larvip  of  crane  flies  were  aiso  olxserved  in  considerable  numbers. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  wirewonus,  suaila,  fruit  fly,  and  other  enemies  of 
cereais.  Among  the  g:irdeu  pests  the  cabbage  and  beet-root  maggots  deserve 
Hiecial  mention.  Potato  scab  also  prevails  quite  widely.  The  life  history  and 
liabitii  of  I'ropoda  obnoxia  are  described.  Tbe  most  injurious  insects  on  fruit 
trees  during  the  year  were  codling  moth,  Argyresthia  conjugella,  gipsy  motb, 
and  pear-leaf  blister-niite.  In  comtmting  tbe  gypsy  moth,  lead  arsenate  was 
used  with  good  results.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  insects  injurious  to  trees 
and  ornamental  plants. 

Entomological  notes,  J.  Kotinsky  (Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  2  (1905),  No. 
If),  pp.  295-299}. — Siphanta  acuta  is  found  in  large  numbers  on  coffee  and  is 
believed  to  assist  In  the  distribution  of  the  brown  eye-spot  disease  of  coffee. 
Xotes  are  given  on  a  parasite  of  tbe  egg  of  this  pest  and  on  Bcutellista  cyanea 
and  fleas  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 

Annual  report  for  1905  of  the  2Soolog:i8t,  C.  Wabbubton  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
K'>c.  England,  66  (1905),  pp.  178-191,  figs,  i!).— The  bud  mite  of  the  currant 
Rtill  continues  to  occupy  considerable  attention.  The  author  believes  that  there 
is  no  iilipliiiood  of  exterminating  the  pest  except  by  destroying  Infested  bushes. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating  Ckermes 
larim,  asparagus  beetle,  Hadena  pisi,  Siphonophora  fodiens,  various  species  of 
Tanionemus,  and  other  injurious  Insects. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Subface  (Penn. 
Dept.  Agr..  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool,  3  (1906),  No.  12.  pp.  367-404,  pis.  2).— Good  , 
results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  poisoned  bran  in  destroying  cutworms.  An 
anuoam-ement  is  made  regarding  the  forthcoming  brood  of  17-year  locusts. 
Notes  are  also  given  on  tbe  i>resent  distribution  and  injuries  caused  by  San 
lost  scale.  The  value  of  sulphur  for  insecticide  purposes  is  briefly  discussed 
with  notes  on  the  process  of  manufacturing  It  and  the  various  qualities  of  sui- 
libar  which  may  be  obtained  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  dates  of  last  killing 
spring  frosts  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  number  o£  years,  fumigating  bouses  for 
fleas,  and  other  subjects. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  tbe  division  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Subface  (Penn. 
Ikpl.  Aqi:.  ilo.  Bui.  Oil:  Zool.,  4  (1906).  No.  1.  pp.  40.  figs.  2).— In  experiments 
with  tbe  a.speragus  beetle  It  Is  found  that  this  pest  may  be  controlled  in  large 
pnrt  by  tile  application  of  arsenicals,  such  as  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
but  that  sueb  applications  should  not  t>e  made  too  soon  before  the  asparagus  Is 
^t  for  food.  Tbe  preparation  recommended  by  the  author  includes  2  oz.  of 
lend  arsenate  and  5  oz.  of  resin  soap  in  3  gal.  of  water.  Formulas  are  also 
^ren  for  various  fungicides  and  insecticides,  together  with  notes  on  methods  for 
<«atn>l|inj;  some  of  the  more  iiiiixirtant  insect  pests. 

Vational  control  of  introduced  Insect  pests,  E.  D.  Sandebson  (Pop.  Set.  Mo., 
W  (f0()6).  So.  5.  pp.  431-439). — The  questions  raised  by  tbe  great  damages 
eaosed  by  tbe  boll  weevil,  gypsy  motb,  and  brown-tail  moth  are  discussed  with 
parti«.-uiar  reference  to  tbe  interference  of  the  National  Government  in  the  con- 
trol of  tbpye  pests.  The  case  is  believed  to  be  analogous  to  those  In  which,  for 
the  imrp.ise  of  protecting  human  health  against  various  plagues,  the  Federal 
Government  has  felt  called  upon  to  interfere.  Various  instances  are  clteil  in 
which  tbig  Department  has  tai^en  a  hand  In  the  suppression  of  animal  plagues, 
particularly  the  recent  outbrealt  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  New  England. 

Catalogae  of  recently  described  coccidee,  J.  G.  Sandebs  (U.  8.  Dept.  .Agr., 
^"f'  Ent.  Bui.  12,  tech.  ser.,  pt.  1,  pp.  18). — Several  additions  to  the  8i)ecies  of 
Coeddie  have  been  made  since  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Fernald's  catalogue  In 
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Massachusetts  Station  Bulletin  88  and  are  here  arranged  under  9  genera.  137 
species,  and  22  rarletles. 

Formalin  as  a  r«ag«nt  in  the  preparation  of  some  Boft-bodled  CooeidaB, 
E.  E.  Green  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  17  (1906),  No.  198,  pp.  129,  130).— Some 
difficulty  bas  been  experienced  in  preserving  Coccidse,  especially  tbe  soft-ix>died 
cpecies,  for  subsequent  study.  Tbe  cbltin  of  tbe  skin  often  fails  to  bold  its 
form,  and  tbe  dermal  cells  and  otber  characteristic  features  may  become  oblit- 
erated. Tbe  author  accidently  discovered  that  formalin  in  a  3  per  cent  solution 
preserves  these  features  In  excellent  condition. 

Tbe  bionomics  of  grain  weevils,  F.  J.  Cole  (Jour.  Econ.  Biol,  1  (190§),  Xo. 
2,  pp.  63-71). — The  experiments  reported  in  tbe  present  paper  were  made  on 
the  common  grain  and  rice  weevils.  It  appears  that  moisture  under  a  temper- 
ature of  80°  F.  Is  favorable  to  the  life  of  adult  grain  weevils  but  that  tbe  tem- 
perature of  80°  F.  without  tbe  moisture  is  quite  fatal  to  tbe  beetles.  A  non- 
ventilated  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.  charged  with  water  vapor 
furnishes  favorable  conditions  for  tbe  life  of  tbe  beetles.  Experiments  in 
withholding  oxygen  from  the  beetles  Indicate  that  they  may  thrive  well  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  80  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxid.  It  Is  obviously  impossible 
therefore  to  destroy  them  by  preventing  ventilation. 

Animals  injurious  to  sugar  beets,  J.  Jablonowski  (A  czukorr^pa  dllati 
cUens^gei.  Budapest:  Hungarian  Sugar  Beet  Assoc,  1906,  pp.  288,  figs.  65). — 
Tbe  sugar  beet  Industry  of  Hungary  Is  of  sufficient  Imiiortance  to  Justify  an 
elaborate  study  of  tbe  Insect  enemies  of  this  plant.  Tbe  author  bas  made 
observations  on  the  important  insect  enemies  of  sugar  beets,  and  In  the  present 
volume  presents  the  results  of  his  study,  together  with  the  results  of  other 
Investigators  who  have  worked  along  tbe  same  line.  The  insects  discussed  In 
the  volume  Include  a  long  list  of  species  injurious  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
sugar  beet.  Myriapods,  mites,  and  related  sitecies  of  animals  are  discussed. 
Among  the  more  important  Insects  mention  may  be  made  of  Cleonus  puncti- 
vetttris,  C.  peiiestris,  Haltica  olcracea,  various  species  of  wlreworms,  .\ph%s 
papaveris,  caterpillars  Injurious  to  leaves,  especially  webworms,  Pegomyia 
hyoscyami,  related  species  of  maggots,  etc. 

Insect  pests  of  cotton  in  India,  II.  Maxwell-Lefboy  (.\gr.  Jour.  India,  1 
(1906),  yo.  1,  pp.  49-61,  pis.  4). — On  account  of  tbe  large  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  India  tbe  insect  pests  of  this  crop  assume  considerable  economic 
importance.  In  the  present  article  particular  attention  was  given  to  cotton 
apliis,  DysderoMS  cingulatus,  Imllworms  (Oelechia  gossypiella,  Earias  labia, 
and  E.  insulana),  cotton-stem  borer,  and  cotton-stem  weevil.  These  jiests  are 
considered  the  most  important  ones  affecting  cotton  In  India,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  cause  the  destruction  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  crop.  Fortunately  the 
remedies  for  these  pests  are  comparatively  simple,  and  tbe  uialu  problem  In  tbe 
control  of  the  Insects  consists  In  educating  the  natives  of  India  so  that  they  will 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  pests  and  the  necessity  for  taking  some  insecticide 
measures. 

The  principal  Insects  attacking  the  cocoanut  palm,  H,  C.  S.  Banks  (Philip- 
pine Jour.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  211-228,  pis.  10). — In  the  present  jiaiter  the 
author  discusses  certain  species  of  lepidoptera  and  coccldie  which  attack  tbe 
cocoanut  palm.  In  this  account  particular  attention  is  given  to  Thosea 
einereamarginata,  Padraona  chrysozona,  Aspidiotus  destructor,  etc.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  wash  or  kerosene  eumlsion  would  serve 
to  protect  young  cocoanut  trees  against  attacks  of  scale  Insects. 

Koth  borer  in  sugar  cane,  maize,  and  sorghum  in  western  India,  II.  Max- 
well-Lefboy  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906),  \o.  2,  pp.  97-lH,  pis.  2). — A  nunilter 
of  Insects  are  commonly  referred  to  as  moth  borers  of  tbe  sugar  canei  but  the 
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one  wbiob  is  tbe  most  injurious  in  western  India  nnd  which  Is  discussed  in  the 
present  article  la  Ghilo  simplex.  This  species  is  quite  closely  related  to  C 
twncilia,  which  attacks  sugar  caue  in  Bengal.  The  life  history  of  the  sugar- 
cane moth  borer  Is  described  in  detail.  Tbe  moths  fly  at  night  and  bide  among 
ttie  leaves  or  rubbisb  during  tbe  day.  Cane,  maize,  and  sorghum  are  tbe  prin- 
ripai  plants  attacked  by  the  pest.  In  tbe  cane  tlie  insect  Is  Injurious  chiefly 
daring  the  young  stage  of  tbe  plant  before  the  Joints  are  formed.  All  parts  of 
rom  are  attacked,  including  tbe  cob,  and  sorghum  is  injured  in  all  its  stages. 
The  eggs  of  the  moth  borer  are  parasitized  to  some  extent,  but  artiflcial  reme- 
dies most  be  adopted  in  combating  it.  The  species  seems  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  India.  Not  all  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  sugar- 
mne  borers  in  various  parts  of  tbe  world  are  applicable  to  this  pest.  Tbe  two 
best  suited  for  controlling  it  are  the  destruction  of  young  cane  tops  as  soon  as 
it  is  noticed  that  tbey  are  infested  and  tbe  use  of  corn  and  sorghum  for  trap 
(Tops. 

The  melon  fly,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  {Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  3  (1906),  No.  Ji, 
pp.  W-12!t). — Dacus  cucurbitm  attacks  all  of  tbe  common  cucurbits  as  well  as 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  mangoes,  and  papaya.  Notes  are  given  on  tbe  life  his- 
tory of  tbe  pest.  Tbe  insect  attacks  tbe  vines  as  well  as  tbe  fruit  and  causes  a 
rapid  decay  especially  In  wet  weather.  All  infested  melons  and  vines  should  be 
collected  regularly  during  tbe  season  and  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and 
no  such  material  should  be  left  In  tbe  field  after  harvesting.  Tbe  insects  may 
iteo  be  prevented  from  doing  damage  to  tbe  growing  crop  by  covering  young 
meloDS  with  paper,  straw,  or  a  piece  of  gunny  sack. 

Codling  moth  parasites,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Agr.  Oaz.  .V.  fi.  Wales,  11  (1906), 
.Vo.  ^.  pp.  S87-395). — Attention  Is  called  to  tbe  fact  that  the  codling  moth  has 
long  been  known  to  be  an  Important  enemy  of  the  apple  and  that  many  of  Its 
parasites  must  have  bad  their  pre.sent  habits  for  hundre<ls  of  years.  Detailed 
notes  are  given  on  some  of  the  more  important  parasites  of  codling  hioth, 
including  Triehogramma  pretiosa,  Goniozus  aHtipodum,-Ephialtes  carbonarius, 
and  species  of  Parisemus  and  Pteromalns. 

The  Brazil  fruit  fly  parasites,  C.  P.  Lounsbubt  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Bope,  is  (1906),  A'o.  i,  pp.  538-540). — The  author  requested  Professor  Hempel 
of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  S2o  Paulo  to  carry  on  further  observations  regard- 
ing tbe  value  of  tbe  fruit  fly  parasite  found  in  that  region.  According  to  tbe 
latest  report  of  Professor  Hempel,  it  appears  that  there  Is  no  hoiie  of  obtaining 
any  eflk'ient  help  in  controlling  the  Irult  fly  by  the  use  of  tills  iMiraslte. 

The  grape  cnrcalio,  F.  E.  Bbooks  (West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  21l-2.'i9, 
pU.  8).— Two  insects  quite  commonly  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  grape  in  West 
Virginia.  These  are  the  grape-berry  moth  and  the  grape  curcullo  (Craponius 
inwqualin).  The  graiie  curcullo  has  received  little  attention  from  entomologists 
and  was,  therefore,  made  tbe  subject  of  a  continued  study  by  the  author  for  a 
long  period.  A  circular  letter  of  Inquiry  sent  out  to  various  vineynrdists 
elldted  the  information  that  the  grape  curcullo  is  quite  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State  and  does  considerable  Injury.  The  curcullo  is  a  native 
insect  and  aptiears  to  have  fed  on  wild  grapes  for  centuries.  Tbe  grape  curcullo 
IS  described  In  Its  various  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history.  Tbe 
ew»  are  laid  In  punrtures  made  in  tbe  fruit  and  batch  within  4  to  C  days,  after 
which  tbe  larva  feeds  upon  the  fruit,  leaving  It  later  for  pupation.  The  pupa 
•My  lie  found  In  various  locations,  especially  Just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Thia  Insect  appears  to  feed  only  on  the  grape.  It  winters  over  in  the  adult 
form  and  the  hibernated  beetles  api>ear  during  tbe  last  of  May.  Apparently 
'•*'*  l«  no  connection  between  the  injury  from  this  Insect  and  grain;  r^ 
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little  diflference  Is  observed  In  the  extent  to  which  different  varieties  of  grapes 
are  attacked.  The  grai>e  curculio  is  pi-eyed  upon  !)>•  a  number  of  insect  ene- 
mies. Among  the  various  methods  which  umy  l>e  adopted  in  controlling  this 
pest,  spraying  is  of  chief  importance.  It  api>ears  to  lie  iwssible  Ity  means  of 
arsenical  sprays  to  control  the  i)est  quite  completely.  For  this  purpose  4  oz. 
of  Paris  green  and  4  lbs.  of  lime  in  M)  gal.  of  water  are  quite  satisfactory, 
tjrapes  may  also  lie  jirotected  liy  surrounding  each  cluster  with  a  paiier  bag. 
If  this  method  of  comltating  the  |iest  is  adopted  it  may  lie  estimated  that  pins 
will  cost  ir>  cts.  a  thousand,  bags  So  cts.  iier  thousand,  and  the  work  about  $1 
per  thousand  bunches.  This  method  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  protecting 
grarie  clusters  against  the  curculio,  but  also  prevents  rot.  and  the  grajies  have  a 
fine  apiiearance.  It  Is  recommended  for  home  vineyai*ds  and  commercial  grow- 
ers who  cater  to  a  fancy  trade.  The  insects  may  also  lie  controlled  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Jarring  and  by  collecting  Infected  grapes.  A  brief  bibliiigraphy  relating 
to  this  insect  is  api>ended  tn  the  bulletin. 

Arsenical  treatment  of  grape  flea  beetles,  L.  Trabit  (BuI.  Apr.  AWric  et 
Tuuinie,  li  (W06),  'So.  6".  p/).  lU-llIf). — Some  difficulty  has  tieen  experienced 
tti  the  use  of  ordinary  arsenicals  for  destroying  this  iiest  since  the  grajie  foliage 
\i  Injured  by  applications  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  insects.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  better  results  iiave  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  lead  arsenate 
since  this  material  is  almost  equally  jioisonous  to  the  insects  and  not  soluble 
and  therefore  not  injurious  to  the  graiie  foliage. 

The  Bombay  locust  (Acridium  succinctum),  II.  Maxwrll-Lefbot  {Mem. 
Ffcpt.  Agr.  India,  Ent.  Scr.,  J  (1!)()6),  \o.  J,  i>p.  112,  via.  i3).— The  present 
nw-ount  contains  a  report  of  Investigations  on  Acridium  succinctum  in  India 
during  the  years  190.3-4.  In  various  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  this  locust 
prevails  in  large  numbers  where  it  feeils  on  grasses,  sorgluim,  and  varipus  other 
crops.  In  some  cases  the  migratory  locust  (.1.  pcrcffriinini)  apjieared  after  tlie 
other  species  had  left.  The  wingeil  locust  appears  during  October,  undertakes 
■uigration  during  No\"ember,  remains  largely  in  forests  from  Decemlier  until 
March  20,  shows  other  migratory  movements  from  March  20  to  May  20,  after 
which  they  become  scattered.  The  life  history  of  the  inswt  is  discussed  In 
detail.  In  combating  this  si>ecies,  various  remedies  have  lieen  tried,  including 
the  use  of  arsenical  poisons.  Ex|)erliiients  were  carried  on  by  G.  K.  Walker  in 
which  the  eflfect  of  eating  forage  phints  treated  with  .irsenlcais  was  tested  on 
cattle.  In  some  instances  unfavorable  results  were  obtained,  since  arsenic  taken 
repeatedly  in  small  doses  exercises  a  cumulative  poisonous  effect.  The  general 
programme  of  eradication  of  locusts  as  rcfHimmendeil  liy  the  author  includes  a 
s:tudy  of  the  movements  of  the  swarms  during  the  first  migrating  period,  driving 
the  locusts  out  of  crops  and  destroying  them,  iiarticularly  at  night  and  at  the 
time  wlien  the  young  hoppers  first  apiwar. 

A  hopperdozer,  P.  K.  Blinn  (Colorado  fita.  liul.  112.  pi>.  .S,  fttis  5). — During 
recent  years  alfalfa  has  been  greatly  Injured  liy  grasshopiiers  in  various  parts  of 
Colorado,  and  for  the  last  few  years  the.se  pests  have  apparcntl.v  been  increasing 
in  numbers.  Last  year  the  injury  from  gr:issliopi>ors  was  unusually  severe. 
Various  methods  wore  adopted,  such  as  driving  and  tlie  use  of  poisonous  baits, 
but  without  much  suct'css.  Experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  author  in  a 
number  of  localities  during  which  a-  iiopperdozer  costing  about  $4..")0  for  con- 
struction was  tested  to  determine  Its  value  when  hauled  over  the  field  behind 
the  mowing  machine.  It  was  found  that  1  horse  could  lie  attached  to  the  side 
In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  frighten  tlie  gi-asshoiipers  away  from  the  hopiier- 
dozer.  The  hopfierdozer  was  mounted  on  wheels  In  order  not  to  catch  in  tlie  hay. 
The  use  of  this  machine  on  a  G-acre  field  of  alfalfa  resulted  In  catching  between 
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9  and  10  biL  of  grasshoppers  estimated  at  the  rate  of  30,000  grasshoppers  per 
bushel.  In  one  instanc-e  on  another  fleld  smc-cess  was  bad  lu  using  the  hopper- 
ikaer  without  any  oil  film  on  the  water.  The  grasshoppers  fell  Into  the  water, 
froin  which  they  were  unable  to  escape  for  several  minutes.  At  the  end  of  each 
roond  they  conld  t>e  collected  and  placed  in  a  can,  after  which  they  were  used 
for  poultrj-  food. 

A  new  book  and  leather  pest,  J.  Kotinsky  (Haicaii.  Forester  and  Apr.,  S 
(/.*««),  .Yo.  i,  pp.  in,  118). — Catorama  mexieana  has  been  found  in  leather 
isoods  and  books  in  Koua  and  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  This  pest  may  best  be 
prevented  by  extreme  cleanliness,  freijuent  dusting  and  moving  of  books  and 
leather  bhikIs.  or  If  these  preventive  means  fail,  resort  may  be  had  to  fumigation 
with  bisulphid  of  carbon. 

Vote  on  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  and  lairse  of  OSstrus  ovis,  W.  El 
rotu.NGE  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  1  (1906),  Ao.  2.  pp.  72,  73). — Some  controversy  has 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  sheep  botflies  deposit  eggs  or  living 
larvff  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep.  According  to  the  author's  observations  this 
depends  somewhat  on  the  weather.  When  conditions  are  favorable  the  fly 
i]<>imiits  eggs,  but  if  the  weather  Is  such  that  the  females  must  remain  inactive 
for  Rome  days  the  eggs  may  hatch  within  the  body  before  being  deposited. 

On  the  life  history  of  the  ox  warble  flies  Hypoderma  bovis  and  H.  lineata, 
.K.  I).  iMus  (./our.  Econ.  Biol.,  1  (1906).  No.  2,  pp.  7.}-R9).— The  habits  and  life 
hi!ttor>-  of  these  insects  are  discussed  In  detail  and  a  brief  bIbliogra|)hy  of  the 
subject  is  also  given.  According  to  tlie  author's  observations  It  is  i)ractically 
iiupuMiible  to  decide  at  the  present  time  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the  three  current 
theories  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  Hypodeitna  bovis.  It  may  be  that  the 
liirva>.  immediately  after  hatching,  eat  their  way  through  the  hide  and  remain  in 
the  stibcutaneous  tissues  until  they  are  fully  grown.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
larvie  may  wander  extensively  through  the  tissues  of  the  host,  even  enterinK  ttie 
spinal  canal,  and  may  then  return  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  where  they  reach 
maturity.  Again  the  larvie  may  be  t»ken  into  the  esophagus  from  U-iiich  they 
Inre  through  the  tissues  and  reach  the  skin.  The  usual  remedies  recoumiended 
for  ther-o  i>ests  are  described. 

The  rdle  played  hy  biting  flies  in  the  spread  of  trypanosomiasis,  .T.  f).  R. 
HoLtiES  (./our.  Trap.  Vet.  Hci.,  1  (1906)  So.  2,  pp.  119-126).— The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  that  flies  and  other  biting  or  blood-sucking 
inserts  act  as  carriers  of  disease  is  as  old  as  the  art  of  medicine,  and  that  It  is 
more  difllicnit  to  reject  than  to  accept  it  Evidence  Is  presented,  however,  on  the 
basis  «if  :?  years'  observations  and  exix>riments  tending  to  show  that  the  rAle  of 
biting  ins(>cts  in  the  tniusniission  of  trj-panosomlasis  in  horses  has  t)een  at  l^ast 
greatly  exaggerated.  During  a  period  of  H  years  infecte<l  jtonies  were  kept  in 
ctintaet  with  healthy  jtonies  in  a  stable  where  various  species  of  horse  flies  were 
very  numerous.  The  author  frequently  observed  the.se  flies  sucking  blood  from 
an  Infected  pony  and  later  attacking  healthy  ponies.  A  number  of  the  flic*  wero 
examined  and  the  horse  blood  in  tliem  was  found  to  contain  the  organism  of  the 
dlsea^.  In  no  case,  however,  was  the  disease  transmitted  from  an  Infected  to  a 
healthy  animal.  Other  evidence  along  the  same  line  is  presented.  The  author 
helieves,  therefore,  that  "  the  theory  that  biting  flies  directly  transu)it  the 
disease  in  cases  of  natural  infection  looks  less  probable  and  less  worthy  of 
consideration  from  a  practical  standpoint." 

The  aaatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tsetse  fly,  F.  Stuhlmann  (Pflangpf 
m:>.  So».  H.  pp.  369-SS4:  ZS,  pp.  385-.}i2).— The  observations  of  the  author 
were  chiefly  confined  to  Olossina  fusca,  G.  tttchinoides,  and  0.  palpalis.  I>otail(.(j 
anatomical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  mouth  parts,  salivary  glands,  aUmgy. 
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tary  tract,  the  digestive  processes,  and  other  physiological  (unctions  of  these 
insects.  An  analytical  table  was  presented  tor  the  ideutiflcatlon  of  species  of 
the  genus  Glossina. 

The  actloii  of  Aapergillua  nlger  and  A.  ^l&ucus  on  the  larvas  of  Culex 
and  Anopheles,  B.  Galu-Valebio  and  Jeanne  Rockaz-oe-Jongh  {Centbl. 
Bakt.  [eU:\,  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  40  (1906),  .Vo.  5,  pp.  650-633).— The  authors  carried 
on  experiments  with  mosquito  larvae  in  glass  vessels  in  which  spore-bearing 
cultures  of  Aspergillus  niger  and  A.  glaucua  were  mixed  with  the  water.  The 
larvte  became  infected  with  the  spores  of  these  molds  and  the  infection  \yeT- 
slsted  Into  the  pupal  and  adult  stages.  An  attempt  was  made  to  experiment 
along  the  same  line  under  field  conditions,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactoiy 
for  the  reason  that  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
molds  with  certainty.  Apparently  the  method  is  not  practical  under  field 
conditions. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green,  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  and  R.  S.  Woglcm 
(X.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  Knt.  CIrc.  17,  pp.  H,  flg».  2). — On  account  of  the  effec-tlveness 
and  general  applicability  of  the  combination  of  PariA  green  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  fighting  both  Insect  and  fungus  diseases,  the  authors  have  prepared 
an  uc-count  of  this  mixture  with  notes  on  the  formula,  method  of  preparation, 
use,  and  appllcubillty  in  treating  tlie  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  fruits  and 
garden  croi>8. 

Annual  report  of  the  Beekeepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1905  {.inn.  Rpt.  Bcekeeperit'  Admoc.  Ontario,  1905,  pp.  li). — ^This  report  con- 
tains an  account  of  tlie  procee<Uugs  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  BeekeeiieiV  Association  held  in  Toronto.  November  15-17,  1905.  At 
this  meeting  a  considerable  list  of  pat>ers  were  read  and  were  followed  by  Inter- 
esting discussions.  In  the  president's  address,  H.  G.  Sibbald  called  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  l)eeket>i)ers  from  attending  such  meetings  and  exchanging 
views  on  the  various  problems  of  beekeeping. 

F.  C.  Harrison  also  discussed  the  methods  of  diffusing  aplcultural  knowledge 
(pp.  8-10).  It  was  urged  that  bee  journals  should  contain  every  month  advice 
to  beginners  regarding  the  common  troubles  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  wltb 
in  caring  for  bees. 

R.  H.  Smith  calletl  attention  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  advertising  in  the 
swKt'ssful  marketing  of  honey  (t)p.  l(i-18).  Complaint  is  frequently  made  tbRt 
the  demand  for.  pure  comb  honey  is  not  sutticiently  active.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  judicious  advertising  on  the  part  of  bie 
raisers  and  carelessness  In  the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  product. 

F.  T.  Shutt  rcpiirtert  a  nuuilier  of  ex|>erlnients  In  aplcultural  work  (pp. 
23-^20).  Honey  consumers  sometimes  c-ompiain  of  the  granulation  of  honey  and 
believe  that  this  Indicates  some  impurity.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
pure  honey  will  granulate  or  candy  even  if  It  is  maintained  in  cold  storage  at  a 
temi»erature  of  4()°  F.  A  large  number  of  chemicals  were  tested  In  attempts  to 
devise  a  successful  method  for  bleaching  wax.  No  good  results  were  obtained. 
Brief  notes  were  also  given  on  the  nature  of  honeydew  on  trees. 

The  re|>ort  also  contains  short  articles  on  Production  of  Comb  Honey,  by 
R.  Lowey  (pp.  2(>-28)  :  Amendments  to  the  Foul  Brood  .\ct,  by  F.  J.  Miller  (PP- 
30-;«)  ;  A  Method  of  Preventing  Swarming,  by  J.  Fixter  (pp.  39-11);  Bee- 
keeping in  Canada  and  Janiaicn.  by  A.  Laiug  (pp.  49-53)  ;  Out  Apiaries,  by 
D.  Nolan  (pp.  Gl,  02)  ;  and  other  notes  and  discussions. 

Note  on  bacteria  pathogenic  to  the  silkworm,  8.  Sawamuba  {Bui.  Col. 
Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Inir.,  7  {1906),  Vo.  /,  p.  106).— In  a  study  of  flacherie  of  silk- 
worms the  author  finds  that  the  disease  may  be  caused  by  a  number  of  bacteria, 
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inclnding  varions  species  of  Proteus,  Micrococcua  pyogenes  aureus.  Bacillus  coli, 
B.  cllenbacM,  B.  ferrugenns,  B.  fuchsinus,  B.  megatherium,  B.  megatherium 
hombycis,  B.  mycoides,  B.  pyocyaneus,  B.  rubefaciens,  and  B:  viridans,. 

FOODS— HTTKAV  SUTEITIOH. 

CooldiiEp  quality  of  potatoes  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London},  13  (1906),  No.  1, 
pp.  47-^5). — Experiments  on  the  cooking  quality  of  potatoes,  by  wbicb  is  meant 
tile  appeartince,  texture,  and  flavor  after  coolving,  carried  on  at  tbe  Eklinburgta 
and  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Collie,  are  briefly  simimarized. 

Of  the  different  varieties  Langworthy  is  classed  as  excellent;  Twentieth 
Century,  White  Blossom,  and  British  Queen  as  very  good,  and  Pink  Blossom, 
Factor,  Up-to-Date.  and  King  E>lward  VII  as  good. 

"The  varieties  In  the  group  classed  good  are  at  least  equal  to  Up-to-Date  in 
quality,  and  some  of  them  surpass  It.  Quality  in  potatoes,  of  course,  will  vary 
ronsiderably  with  soil  and  cultivation.  On  some  farms  tbe  varieties  classed 
here  as  good  would  be  very  good  indeed,  while  on  others  they  would  be  no  more 
than  tolerable.  Their  defect  is  a  slight  tendency  to  softness  In  the  heart 
The  three  heaviest  cropping  varieties  fall  into  this  group. 

"All  the  varieties  styled  very  good  were  very  satisfactory  as  regards  quality, 
but  when  broken  they  fall  short  of  the  firm  flaky  texture  wbicb  is  character- 
istic of  tbe  Langworthy,  and  which,  along  with  fine  flavor,  entitles  this  variety 
to  be  ranked  as  excellent." 

The  cooking  of  starches  in  cerecds,  Gkace  P.  Mulbebry  (III.  Agr.,  10 
(1906).  Xo.  7,  pp.  238,  239).— A  brief  summary  of  investigations  on  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  cooking  upon  tbe  quality  and  flavor  of  cereal  breakfast 
foods.  In  general,  the  experiments  showed  that  in  order  to  soften  the  cellulose 
and  gain  the  maximum  flavor  and  palatabllity  cooking  should  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  (5  hours  in  the  experiments  reported).  A  more  eco- 
nomical method  is  to  cook  tbe  cereals  for  at  least  2  hours  on  the  day  before 
they  are  required,  cover  the  top  with  water  to  prevent  drying,  and  allow  them 
to  stand  over  night  In  tbe  morning  the  breakfast  cereal  may  be  warmed  in  a 
donble  boiler  "  and  does  not  of  necesiity  become  lumpy  or  mushy  If  stirred 
witli  a  fork.  The  richness  in  flavor  and  the  softness  of  the  cellulose  will  well 
repaj-  one  for  cooking  cereals  for  2  hours  or  more." 

Preserration  of  foods  on  a  commercial  scale,  X.  Kocques  (Les  industries 
dc  {a  conservation  des  aliments.  Paris:  Gauihicr-Villars,  1906,  pp.  XII  +  506, 
figs.  112). — An  extended  discussion  from  an  historical  and  commercial  stand- 
point of  preserving  food  by  heat,  cold,  drying,  and  by  the  use  of  antiseptics.  A 
fipecial  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  eggs.  Tbe  volume  as  a  whole 
constitutes  a  handbook  of  the  preserving  Industry.  There  are  prefaces  by 
P.  Brouardel  and  A.  Muntz. 

A  practical  g^uide  to  cookery  in  West  Africa  and  the  Tropics,  Adelaide  M. 
CocKBUKS  (Ijondon:  Scientific  Press,  Ltd.,  I190.'>],  pp.  XII+160). — On  the  basis 
of  experience  the  author  gives  direction  for  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of 
dishes  suitable  for  the  Tropics,  having  In  mind  the  available  food  sui)ply.  The 
volume  contains  considerable  information  regarding  meats,  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc..  found  In  the  West  African  markets. 

Pood  analyses,  C.  F.  Jubitz  (Rpt.  Senior  Anal.  Cape  Good  Hope,  190i.  pp. 
6-2},  dgm.  1). — Under  the  Food  Adulteration  Act  a  numi>er  of  samples  of  milk, 
wine,  and  spirits,  vinegar,  cream,  drugs,  etc.,  were  examined.  In  preserved  egg 
yolk  put  up  In  bottles  large  amounts  of  boric  acid  were  found.  A  partial  anal- 
ysis is  quoted  of  Cape  Bush  tea  (Cyclopia  genistoides) ,  a  material  frequently 
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used  In  the  rural  regions  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  preparation  of  an  Infused  bever- 
age. The  material  contained  neither  alkaloids  nor  glucoslds. 

Adulteration  of  food,  W.  J.  Gkrald  {Rpt.  Inland  Rer.  Canada,  1905,  pt.  3, 
pp.  101). — Data  regarding  the  Inspection  of  foods,  drugs,  and  fertilizers  by 
Dominion  chemists  are  summarized. 

Of  75  samples  of  ground  mustard  8  were  genuine,  1 1  doubtful,  and  the  remain- 
der adulterated.  None  of  the  flours  examined  were  adulterated.  Of  18  siini- 
ples  of  bread  2  were  doubtful  and  5  gave  decided  reaction  for  alum.  Of  45 
samples  of  molasses  1  was  adulterated  and  5  considered  doubtful. 

Other  analyses  reported  In  detail  in  apjiendlses  have  been  published  In  bulle- 
tins of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  and  pre- 
viously noted. 

Elements  of  applied  microscopy,  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  (Xeic  York:  John 
Witev  <t  Sons;  London:  Chapman  d  Hall,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  XII+ISS.  flgit.  60;  rev. 
in  Amcr.  Jour.  Pharm.,  78  (1906),  yo.  .5,  p.  258).— This  Is  an  Introductory  text- 
book which  takes  up  among  other  questions  the  microscopy  of  common  atarche?, 
and  foods  and  drugs  and  their  adulterants. 

The  testing  of  yeast  employed  in  bread  making  (Pure  Products,  3  (1900). 
\o«.  >J,  pp.  im-190;  5,  pp.  226-230). — Differences  between  brewers'  yeast  and 
conii)res8ed  yeast  are  jMlnted  out.  The  compressed  yeast  consists  of  the  so- 
called  top  fermentation  yeasts  with  water  removed,  so  that  the  yeast  may  Im' 
conveniently  shipped  and  storeil.  It  is  stated  that  the  chief  trouble  ari-slng  in 
bread  making  from  the  use  of  l)rewers'  yeast  is  due  to  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  diastntlc  eiizyms  and  to  the  larger  proportion  of  trypsin  whicli  It  secretes. 
The  trypsin  causes  cleavage  of  protelds,  and  so  the  glutenin  of  the  dougli 
l)ecome»  softenetl  to  such  an  extent  that  it  falls  to  retain  carlwn  dioxid.  Whert 
compressed  yeast  Is  used  the  glutenin  remains  tough  and  retains  gas.  In  testing 
compressed  yeast  sudi  cliaracteristlcs  as  color,  o<lor,  taste,  and  keeping  quality 
should  l)e  taken  Into  account.  The  yeast  should  also  be  examined  for  adulter- 
ation with  bottom-fermenting  brewers'  yeast,  and  methods  of  making  the  tests 
are  pointe<l  out.  The  fermenting  [wwer  sliould  also  be  determined,  and  the  Hay- 
duck  method  Is  considered  most  satisfactory  for  the  puriJose. 

The  decomposition  of  French  mustard  by  bacteria  and  its  preyention, 
\.  Kossowrcz  (Ztschr.  Landir.  Versuchnw.  Oesterr.,  9(1906),  No.  3,  pp.  111-110. 
pi.  J), — Two  forms  of  l)acterla  were  isolated  which  were  regarded  as  the  main 
cause  (if  decomposition  of  bottled  mixed  mustard.  Other  changes  were  attrib- 
uted to  mechanical  and  chemical  causes;  for  instance  the  separation  of  the  liquid 
from  tiie  solid  ixjrtlon  and  the  rancidity  of  mustard  fats.  Sterlllzatlou  of  the 
bottled  mustard  Is  recommended  as  a  preventive,  as  well  as  the  use  of  well 
Htopi)ered  bottles  and  mixing  the  mustard  with  4  or  5  per  cent  vinegar  and  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  12  hours  before  iiottling. 

A  study  of  three  vegetarian  diets,  D.  N.  Paton  and  J.  C.  Dunlop  (Pror. 
Hoy.  8nc.  Edinh.,  25(190^-5),  pt.  7,  pp.  -J.98-506).— Two  of  the  .3  dietaries  studied 
Included  milk  and  eggs  as  well  as  vegetable  foods,  while  the  third  was  made  up 
entirely  of  bananas.  The  subject  of  tlie  fruitarian  dietary,  a  man  weighing 
.52  kg.,  consumed  during  the  5  days  lie  was  under  observi'.tion  9  lbs.  8  oz.  of  thi" 
fruit.  The  food  value  of  the  diet  was  only  7..'>  gm.  protein,  0.7  gm.  fat,  and  U>f-f 
gm.  carliohydrates  per  day  with  a  fuel  value  of  8.50  cjilories.  During  the  entire 
period  considerably  more  nitrogen  was  excreted  than  was  consumed,  the  amount 
tteing  eiiuivalent  to  a  dally  loss  of  10.8  gm.  of  tissue  protein,  or  about  100  gm. 
of  flesli.  These  values  are  very  similar  to  tliose  noted  in  starvation.  The  total 
amount  of  nonui'ea  nitrogen  was  less  than  normal  and  the  preformed  ammonia 
was  very  small. 
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In  the  other  2  diets  the  amount  of  protein  and  energy  was  suffloient  for  the 
maiotenanre  of  health  and  muscular  vigor,  but  the  cost  was  considerably  In 
ei«sR  of  "  that  for  which  the  laboring  classes  In  town  or  country  are  able  to 
procnre  an  equally  satisfactory  diet." 

"  The  study  of  the  ordinary  diets  of  the  laboring  classes  In  all  countries  seems 
to  show  that  whenever  possible  a  diet  Is  secured  which  will  yield  something 
over  3.*«10  calories  of  energy  and  over  100  gm.  of  proteids  per  man  per  diem. 
It  is  improbable  that  so  many  different  races  sliould  have  made  the  same  mls- 
tiLkes  In  the  essential  elements  of  their  very  varied  diets." 

Besolts  of  digestion  experiments  with  milk  powder,  K.  Kbull  (MUchtr. 
Zenthl..  2  (WOfi),  Xo.  i,  pp.  165-173). — A  summary  of  analytical  data  and  the 
rpsnits  of  artificial  and  natural  digestion  experiments  led  the  author  to  conclude 
that  mill;  imwder  is  readily  and  thoroughly  digested  and  may  be  used  in  infant 
feeding  and  in  the  household  in  many  ways. 

KitrogenouB  metabolism  in  normal  individuals,  J.  M.  Hahtix  nnd  S.  B. 
ScHBTVEB  {Jour.  Physiol.,  34  (1906),  No.  3,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc,  1906,  pp.  X- 
XII). — Six-day  experimeots  with  7  subjects  showed  that  on  an  average  the  ni- 
trogen excreted  i)er  day  was  13.5  gm.  Allowing  for  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
tevef,  this  is  etiulvalent  to  93  gm.  of  protein  per  person  per  day.  The  ratio  of 
Drie-acid  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  was  fairly  constant,  being  1.54  on  an  average. 
Carbohydrate  combustion  in  the  animal  body,  .7.  Stoklasa  {Bcr.  Oeut. 
Chem.  Gesell.,  38  (1905),  Xo.  2.  pp.  6"«f-fi70).— Studies  of  the  effect  of  expressed 
meat  Juice  on  carbohydrates  led  to  ihe  conclusion  that  the  energy -yielding  proc- 
esses in  cell  protoplasm  are  brought  about  l)y  the  enzym  Jnctolase  which  forms 
lactic  acid  from  carljohydrates,  and  by  alcoholase,  which  forms  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxid.  The  secondary  products  which  are  formed  by  further  cleavage  are 
Iirodoced  only  when  oygen  Is  present.  The  enzyms  which  cause  such  cleavage 
are  aoetolase  and  formilase.  The  cleavage  products  capable  of  oxidation  are 
roDverted  Into  carbon  dioxid  and  water  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  chemistry  of  di^stion  in  the  animal  body.  Ill,  Proteid  cleavage 
in  the  digcBtlTe  tract,  E.  S.  London  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  47  (1906),  No. 
4-6.  pp.  368-375). — In  the  middle  portion  of  the  small  intestine  alanln  and  as- 
partic  acid  were  noted  as  cleavage  products  In  addition  to  those  reported  by 
oti>er  observers  when  meat  was  fed.  The  experiments  were  made  with  dogs. 
The  author  believes  that  it  Is  possible  to  determine  proteid  cleavage  quantita- 
tively in  the  animal  bo6.y,  and  that  Fischer's  ester  methods  may  be  used  with 
!:ood  results  in  studying  products  of  animal  digestion. 

Concemtng  the  extractive  material  of  muscular  tissue.  HI,  Methyl- 
gnanidin,  W.  Gi-lewitsch  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  .}7  (1906),  No.  4-6,  pp. 
iH-475). — Metbylguanidin,  a  constituent  of  meat  extract,  the  author  concludes 
\f  formed  by  autolysis  either  after  death  or,  more  probably,  during  life  and  Is 
to  l)e  regarded  as  an  oxidation  product  of  creatin  or  creatinln.  For  earlier  work 
see  E.  &  R.,  17,  p.  683. 

Protein  assimilation  in  the  animal  body,  E.  Abderhalden  and  P.  Rona 
(Zf*rAr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  47  (1906).  No.  4-6,  PP-  397-^03).— When  the  body  Is 
!<iipplied  with  a  large  excess  of  protein  the  authors  conclude,  from  their  experi- 
ments, that  it  has  the  power  to  select'tbose  which  are  best  suited  for  the  forma- 
tion of  body  proteids.  The  experiments  were  made  with  dogs,  and  the  balance 
of  Income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined. 

A  law  of  growth  reiterated,  G.  Lusk  (.Amer.  Jour.  Physiol..  15  (1906), 
Vo.  S.  Proc.  .Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  18  (1905),  pp.  XVII,  XVIII).— The  law  which 
the  author  formulates  is  that  In  the  normal  development  of  young  of  the 
xame  age  and  species  a  definite  percentage  of  the  energy  content  of  the  food  is 
required  for  growth  Irrespective  of  the  size  oi  the  individual. 
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Demands  for  heat  and  the  calorimetric  value  of  a  ration  with  reap«ct  to 
temperature  or  climate,  J.  Lef^vbe  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris'],  60 
(190$),  No.  15,  pp.  T 50-753). — Using  a  si>ecial  form  of  calorimeter,  which  he  has 
elaborated,  the  author  measured  the  heat  output  of  the  body  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  —1  to  +20°  C.  The  results,  which  Included  the  calculated 
latent  heat  of  excreted  water  rapor,  ranged  from  1,900  calories  at  the  higher 
temperature  to  5,400  calories  at  the  lower  temperature  per  24  hours  for  a  man 
wearing  medium-weight  clothing.  This  Indicates,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the 
need  of  more  energy  in  the  diet  in  winter  than  In  summer. 

The  body's  utilisation  of  fat,  F.  S.  Mathews  {Fop.  Sci.  Mo.,  68  (1906), 
No.  5,  pp.  425-4^0). — Modern  views  regarding  the  formation  and  utilization 
functions  of  fat,  obesity  and  fat  formation,  etc.,  are  summarized. 

According  to  the  author,  "  the  question  of  the  amount  ol  fat  in  any  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  very  complex  one,  depending  on  such  a  variety  of  factors  as  condi- 
tion of  digestion,  appetite,  character  and  quantity  of  food,  amount  of  exercise, 
and  the  proi)er  working  of  a  number  of  body  glands." 

The  right  method  of  eating^  and  the  evils  of  eating^  too  rapidly  or  too 
slowly,  M.  EiNHOBN  (Ztschr.  Diatet.  u.  Phv».  Titer.,  vol.  8.  p.  622;  ahs.  in  Hug. 
Rundschau,  16  (1906),  .Yo.  .9,  pp.  ,50t.  .M2).— The  autiior  believes  that  harmful 
results  attend  eating  either  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly.  In  the  former  cni>e 
serious  digestive  disturbances  may  be  Induced,  while  the  latter  may  cause 
mental  depression  which  leads  to  chronic  inanition. 

Ve^table  products  in  feces,  F.  NETOLrrzKT  (Die  Vegetabilien  in  den 
Faces.  Vienna:  Moritz  Perles,  1906,  pp.  100,  figs.  39;  rev.  in  Ztschr.  Vnter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  11  (1906),  No.  6.  p.  376).— The  Identification  in  the 
feces  of  residues  of  vegetable  origin  by  means  of  the  microscope  is  described. 

AHIMAL  FBODXTCTIOH. 

The  nutritive  value  of  several  hinds  of  hay,  F.  Tanol  and  S.  Weibeb 
(Landw.  Jahrh.,  So  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  159-223).— The  digestibility  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  ordinary  bay,  hay  from  irrigated  meadows  and  moors,  Alpine  hay, 
alfalfa  hay,  and  sour  hay  were  studied,  the  digestion  experiments  being  made 
with  horses,  steers,  and  sheep. 

Taking  Into  account  the  energy  value  of  the  food,  urine,  feces,  and  the  esti- 
mated energy  value  of  the  methan  excreted,  the  authors  calculated  the  physi- 
ological nutritive  value — that  is,  the  energy  value  of  the  food  less  the  energy 
value  of  the  excretory  products. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  experiments  furnish  a  demonstration  of  the 
belief  that  horses  digest  their  food  less  thoroughly  than  ruminants,  and  that 
the  smaller  nutritive  effect  of  the  organic  matter  of  bay  In  the  case  of  horses 
Is  attributable  to  the  greater  loss  In  the  feces — that  Is,  to  Inferior  digesti- 
bility. The  results  Indicate  that  a  botanical  analysis  of  hay  furnishes  a  satis- 
factory means  of  Judging  of  its  nutritive  quality. 

It  was  found  that  although  cattle  refuse  bay  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
from  sedges  and  rushes,  yet  they  will  readily  eat  these  plants  when  cured  as 
sour  hay — that  Is,  allowed  to  ferment  in  pits.  The  nutritive  value  of  this  bay 
Is,  however,  small  at  best 

The  nutritive  value  of  dried  wine  lees,  S.  Weibeb  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  35 
(1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  224-25«).— Digestion  experiments  with  horses  and  steers 
showed  that  dried  wine  lees  did  not  have  a  high  nutritive  value.  In  part  at  least 
owing  to  the  stems  and  seeds  present,  which  constituted  22  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  urine  was  analyzed. 
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Compoeition  and  feeding  value  of  cucurbits,  A.  Zaitschek  (Landtc.  Jahrb., 
So  (I90S).  yo.  1-3,  pp.  2i5-258). — Digestion  experiments  were  made  with  steers 
«ikI  pigs  to  determine  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  cucurbits  of 
different  sorts  fed  with  hay. 

The  coefficients  of  dlgesti|>ility  with  steers,  calculated  for  pumpklus  alone, 
were  protein  70.3.  fat  90.1.  nitrogen-free  extract  89.4,  crude  fiber  C7.5,  pentosans 
(8.7,  and  ash  72.6  per  tvnt.  The  coelHcients  obtained  in  the  tests  with  pigs  were 
protein  72.3.  fat  57.0,  nitrogen-free  extract  92.7,  crude  fiber  07.6,  pentosans  70.1, 
and  iish  C1.9  per  cent.  The  author  believes  that  other  sorts  of  cucurbits  would 
hare  practically  the  same  nutritive  value. 

The  nrine  was  kualyzed  and  the  amount  of  methan  excreted  was  calculated. 
Taking  these  facts  into  account  the  physiological  nutritive  value  of  the  cucurbits 
for  neers  was  70.2  and  for  pigs  (i9  i)er  cent 

The  nntritiTe  'value  of  ground  beech  bark,  A.  Zaitschek  {Landtc.  Jahrb., 
i)  {1906),  Ko.  1—S,  pp.  239-2U). — Digestion  exijerinients  were  undertaken  with 
sheep  and  pigs  to  ascertain  the  nutritive  value  of  ground  beech  bark,  a  material 
offered  an  a  feeding  stuff  in  times  of  si-arcity.  The  sheep  could  not  be  induced 
10  eat  the  material  even  when  mixed  with  molasses.  The  mixture  was,  however, 
eaten  by  swine,  but  the  ground  beech  bark  was  found  to  be  wholly  Indigestible. 
.Analyses  were  made  of  the  urine. 

Bcport  of  piogreBB  regarding  the  proposed  act  to  be  Introduced  by  the 
Dominion  government  relative  to  the  sale  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs, 
W.  P.  Gamble  (Ann.  Kpt.  Ontario  Apr.  and  Expt.  Union,  25  (1905),  pp.  59-61).— 
Tbe  need  for  a  law  requiring  an  inspection  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  spoken  of  and  a  report  given  of  the  efforts  which  have 
lieen  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Fattening  cattle  for  the  years  1904  and  19P5,  F.  B.  Li.nfield  (Montana 
Uta.  Bui.  58,  pp.  57-«2).— Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  U.,  15,  p.  709)  2  tests 
with  steers  are  reported. 

In  the  first  test  crushed  wheat,  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  i>arts  of  these  grains  were  compared,  the  coarse  fodder  in  every  case 
(onaisitlng  of  clover  hay.  Each  of  the  4  lots  contained  8  steers  and  the  test  as 
a  whole  covered  101  days.  The  average  daily  gain  ranged  from  2.00  lbs.  per 
head  on  wheat  to  2.35  lbs,  on  mixed  grains.  The  greatest  range  in  feed  required 
per  pound  of  gain  and  in  the  cost  of  feed  per  iwund  of  gain  was  also  noticed 
with  these  two  lots,  being  respectively  1.83  and  2.15  lbs.  and  4.56  and  5.33  cts. 
Considering  this  and  earlier  work  the  author  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  required  per  pound  of  gain  that  the  different  grain  rations  supple- 
mented by  clover  hay  rank  as  follows :  Mixed  grain,  barley,  wheat,  and  oats. 

In  the  second  test  different  amounts  of  grain  (barley,  oats,  and  bran  2:1:1) 
were  compared,  the  daily  grain  rations  being  respectively  3,  5,  7,  and  10  lbs. 
per  bead.  The  coarse  fodder  in  every  case  consisted  of  clover  hay.  Each  of 
the  4  ktta  contained  6  steers  and  the  feeding  period  covered  129  days.  The 
MoaJtest  gain.  1.16  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  was  noted  with  the  5-lb.  grain  ration 
and  the  ip^atest  gain,  1.37  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  with  the  10-lb.  grain  ration. 
'I\>e  lee^  required  per  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  1.89  lbs.  on  the  3-lb.  grain 

ration  to  5.16  lbs.  on  the  10-lb.  grain  ration.    The  greatest  variation  in  cost  of 

feed  per  pound  of  gain,  namely,  6.7  and  9.5  cts.,  was  also  noticed  with  these 

two  tots. 
"The  results  of  the  tests  made  during  the  winter  1902-3  and  1003-4  seemed 

to  (bow  that  the  relative  value  of  the  different  grains  (when  fed  with  clover) 

to  pmdooe  increase  in  live  weight  on  a  steer,  is :  1st,  mixed  grain ;  2d,  barley ; 

3d,  wheat  ;4tli,  oats. 
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"  In  this  test  while  the  steers  fed  the  larger  grain  ration  gained  more  and 
faster  than  those  fed  the  smaller  grain  ration,  yet  the  gains  were  in  no  wise  in 
proportion  to  tlie  difference  in  the  grain." 

Feeding  range  steers,  J.  J.  Vebnon  (yew  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  PP-  27, 
.2.S). — ^The  value  for  winter  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  alone  and  supplemented  by 
0  light  grain  ration  of  bran  and  cracked  wheat  1 : 3  was  tested  with  2  uuiforni 
lots  of  5  2-year-old  range  steers  eacli.  On  alfalfa  and  grain  the  net  profit  was 
calculatfHl  to  be  $7.42  per  ton  of  hay  and  on  the  hay  alone  $8.40. 

The  quantity  of  milk  taken  by  nursing  calves  and  its  fat  content,  T. 
Henkel  and  E.  MChlbach  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  63  (1906),  .Vo.  5-6,  pp.  407- 
469,  figs.  12). — It  was  found  in  the  experiments  rei)orted  on  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  nursing  calves  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  calf 
nursed  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals.  If  the  calf  nurses  before  the  cow  has 
been  milked  at  all.  It  obtains  milk  of  low  fat  content.  If,  however,  the  cow  has 
been  milked  somewhat,  the  calf  obtains  milk  rich  In  fat.  The  effect  of  different 
methods  of  milking  and  other  related  questions  are  also  considered. 

Sheep  feeding  experiments  for  the  years  1804-5,  F.  B.  Linfield  (Montana 
ata.  Bui.  39,  pp.  85-116). — In  the  first  of  the  feeding  tests  the  comparative 
value  of  wheat  screenings,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  a  mixture  of  e<iual  parts  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  was  tested  with  5  lots  of  lambs  and  5  lots  of  wethers, 
each  lot  containing  24  animals.  The  grain  ration  in  every  case  was  supple- 
mented by  clover  hay. 

During  the  whole  i)eriod  of  the  test,  07  days,  the  greatest  gain  of  the  wethers, 
0.210  lb.  per  head  per  day,  was  noted  with  the  lot  fed  w^heat,  and  the  smallest 
gain,  0.187  lb.,  with  the  lot  fed  the  mixed  grain.  The  cost  of  a  jwund  of  gain 
was  lowest,  7.49  cts.,  on  wheat  screenings,  and  greatest,  8.73  cts.,  on  mixed 
grain.  With  lambs  the  greatest  gain,  0.256  lb.,  was  noted  on  wheat  screenings, 
and  the  smallest  gain,  0.210  lb.,  on  wheat.  These  two  rations  also  showed  the 
greatest  range  in  cost,  a  i)Ound  of  gain  being  valued  at  3.8  cts.  on  screenings 
and  5.57  cts.  on  wheat.  Considering  all  the  lots,  the  average  gain  with  wethers 
was  0.2  lb.  and  with  lambs  0.237  lb.,  the  cost  of  a  iK>uud  of  gain  in  the  two 
cases  being  7.92  cts.  and  4.C1  cts. 

For  feeding  wethers,  the  author  ranks  the  grains  as  follows  when  fed  with 
clover  hay :  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  wheat  screenings,  and  mixed  grains ;  and  for 
lambs — screenings,  oats,  barley,  mixeil  grains,  and  wheat. 

Wlien  sold,  some  of  the  lambs  which  were  light  weight  at  the  beginning  of 
the  test  were  not  sufficiently  flnishe<l  to  bring  the  highest  price,  and  the  author 
concludes  that  3  months'  time  is  not  a  sufflcieutly  long  feeding  period  for  such 
animals. 

In  a  test,  covering  05  days,  of  clover  hay  and  grain,  with  and  without  roots, 
which  was  made  with  2  lots  of  ."52  sheep  each,  the  average  gain  per  head  [ler 
day  with  the  roots  was  0.205  lb.  and  without  roots  0.195  lb.,  the  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  in  the  2  cases  being  6.4  and  7.3  cts.  Tlie  sheep  included  In  this  test  had 
been  used  in  experiments  on  the  effects  of  poisonous  plants,  and  some  of  them 
had  lost  weight  during  the  summer.  On  an  average  they  weighed  83  lbs.  each 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  roots  fed  in  this  and  the  following  test  con- 
sisted of  sugar  h)eets,  with  ot'casionally  mangels. 

Using  one  lot  of  16  and  one  of  14  sheep,  wheat  screenings  and  mixed  grain 
(barley,  oats,  and  bran  2:1:1)  were  compared,  the  ration  In  each  case  contain- 
ing clover  hay  and  roots  in  addition  to  grain.  In  <)5  days  the  average  gain  on 
screenings  was  0.193  lb.  and  on  grain  0.3  lb.  and  the  cost  of  a  imthmI  of  gain  6.2 
and  4.4  cts.  The  feeding  was  then  continued  for  58  days,  both  .lots  being  fed 
clover  hay  and  roots  with  the  mixwl  grain.     During  this  iMjriod  the  nverago 
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pin  vas  0.213  lb.  iter  bead  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  5.7  cts.    The 

sliwp  used  in  this  test  were  badly  "  locoed "  and  when  received  were  hardly 
strong  enotigh  to  stand.     They  weighed  on  an  average  42.5  lbs. 

"'Locoed'  sbeep  that  had  been  treated  with  vermifuges  fed  during  123  days 
gained  as  rapidly  and  made  as  economic  gains  as  a  baud  of  healthy  wethers. 
Being  small  and  thin,  however,  they  would  have  to  be  fed  at  least  twice  as  long 
to  get  tiiem  ready  for  the  marltej." 

Heavy  (1.5  lb.)  and  light  (1  lb.)  grain  rations  were  compared  with  100 
wethers  divided  Into  2  uniform  lots.  The  grain  consisted  of  the  mixture  men- 
tioned abnxe  and  was  'supplemented  by  clover  hay.  On  the  heavier  ration  the 
arerage  dally  gain  in  the  (55  days  covered  by  the  test  was  0.208  lb.  per  head,  and 
00  the  lighter  ration  0.202  lb.  per  head,  the  cost  of  n  pound  of  gain  in  the  2 
cases  being  (i.5  and  7.3  cts.  and  the  grain  eaten  per  (lound  of  gain  1.81  and  2.01 
lbs.  with  18.3  lbs.  clover  hay  on  an  average. 

Ez^criments  with  SufColk  and  Lincoln  crossbred  sheep  at  Olen  Innes 
Experimental  Farm  (Ai/r.  Gaz.  A'.  S.  Wales,  n  (1906),  .Vo.  3,  pp.  236-238, 
fig.  1). — The  breeding  tests  were  carried  on  by  R.  XL  Gennys,  who  found  that 
the  Lincoln-Merino  cross  produced  heavier  wool  than  the  Suttolk-Merlno.  The 
wool  of  all  the  crosses  was  much  Improved  by  the  Merino  blood.  As  mutton 
sheep  the  Suffolk-Merino  crosses,  both  as  lambs  and  as  full-grown  sheep,  were 
Buperlor  to  the  others.  Sufficient  data  have  not  yet  been  accumulated  regarding 
the  Uommey  and  Shropshire  crosses  for  drawing  deductions. 

Eifeet  of  coverings  the  body  on  the  distribution  of  fat,  J.  Bebgoni£  (Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris], .60  (1906),  Xo.  16,  pp.  791,  792).— Experiments  with 
Iambs  with  one-half  the  body  shorn  at  intervals  of  8  days  failed  to  show  any 
effect  upon  the  formation  of  fat.  Slight  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fat  on  the  shorn  and  unshorn  sides  were  noted. 

Pis  feeding  ezx>erinients,  F.  B.  Lin  field  (ilontanaSta.  Bui.  5T,  pp.  39-56). — 
In  the  first  of  the  tests  reported  the  relative  efficiency  of  grain  and  alfalfa  hay 
and  grain  and  roots  with  and  without  exercise  was  studied  with  4  lots  of  4  pigs 
fsich.  the  test  covering  80  days.  The  roots  feil  in  this  and  other  tosts  wore 
nearly  always  sugar  beets.  The  average  daily  gain  i)er  pig  on  grain  and  hay 
with  exercise  was  0.57  lb.  and  without  exercise  0.42  lb.,  and  on  grain  and  roots 
with  exercise  0.(55  lb.  and  without  exercise  0.30  lb. 

In  the  second  test  barley  and  bran  alone  and  supplemented  by  skim  milk  and 
by  clover  hay  were  compared  with  .1  lots  of  5  pigs  each  for  08  days. 

The  third  test  was  like  the  second  except  that  sugar  l)eets  as  a  supplement  to 
barley  and  bran  were  also  included.  This  test  covered  81  days  and  tlie  4  lots 
contained  4  pigs  each.  Considering  both  tests  the  average  gain  on  grain  alone 
nas  0.92  lb.,  on  grain  and  skim  milk  1.37  lbs.,  and  on  grain  and  clover  hay  1  lb. 
per  bead  per  day.    The  corresponding  gain  on  sugar  beets  was  1.09  lbs. 

In  the  third  test  the  lots  fed  barley  and  bran  and  grain  and  clover  hay  were 
not  ready  for  market  at  the  close  of  the  test,  so  the  feeding  was  continued  for 
17  days,  the  ration  consisting  of  the  grain  mixture  supplemented  by  roots  and 
skim  milk.    The  average  daily' gain  per  head  was  1.8  lbs. 

In  the  fourth  test  reported  full  rations  of  grain  wet  up  with  water  and  with 
f*lm  milk  were  compared  with  a  one-fourth  grain  ration  mixed  with  water,  the 
rations  In  every  case  being  supplemented  by  pasturage.  Two  of  the  lots  con- 
t.iined  3  pigs  each  and  the  remaining  lot  2  pigs.  The  test  covered  55  days.  On 
the  full  grain  ration  mixed  with  water  the  gain  was  1.41  lbs.  per  head  per  day, 
on  the  full  grain  ration  with  skim  milk  1.70  lbs.,  and  on  the  half  grain  ration 
O.Wlb. 
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Omitting  tbe  first  test  and  the  supplementary  period  of  the  third  test  the 
nuthor  calculates  tliat  ou  grain  alone  5.28  lbs.  were  required  for  a  pound  of 
gain  and  smaller  amounts  when  other  feeds  supplemented  tbe  grain. 

The  author  calculates  that  in  none  of  the  testa  did  the  pigs  return  the  market 
price  for  the  feed  If  value<l  at  4  cts.  per  pound  live  weight  If  sold  at  6  cts. 
per  pound  the  calculated  gain  would  average  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  feed. 

"A  point  of  considerable  Importance  is  that,  this  result  Indicates  that  fFben 
running  on  pasture,  hogs  will  keep  in  good  condition  and  even  gain  in  lire  weight 
on  a  light  grain  nitlon.  There  are  yet  many  other  facts,  however,  to  be  worked 
out  along  the  lines  of  this  test 

"  The  Important  iKiint  brought  out  in  this  teat  Is  tbe  value  of  some  Bupple- 
mentar}'  food  added  to  the  grain  ration  in  fattening  hogs.  .  .  . 

"  In  these  tests,  skim  milk,  sugar  beets,  clover^  or  nifafa  have  been  used,  and 
their  v.alue  seems  to  he  In  the  order  named.  It  is  apparent  that  In  some  way 
these  additional  foods  have  a  value  beyond  what  their  composition  would  indi- 
cate. These  supplementary  foods  seem  to  act  in  two  or  three  ways.  1st,'  they 
seem  to  stimulate  the  appetites  of  the  animals  so  that  they  eat  more  of  the 
grain  and  make  more  economic  gains  because  there  Is  a  larger  surplus  over  the 
requirements  of  the  body  to  turn  Into  meat.  2d,  these  supplementary  foods  may 
aid  tbe  digestion  of  the  hogs  so  that  they  can  make  better  use  of  the  food  given 
them." 

Digester  tankage  tor  swine,  R.  S.  Shaw  (Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  237,  pp. 
149-157). — So  much  milk  Is  supplied  to  cheese  factories,  condensed-milk  facto- 
ries, and  sold  to  cities  and  towns  that  on  many  farms  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  skim 
milk  for  feeding  young  calves  and  pigs.  A  substitute  for  skim  milk  Is,  therefore, 
desirable  and  the  value  of  digester  tankage  for  this  purpose  was  studied  for 
young  pigs  in  1  test  of  5<i  and  2  tests  of  70  days'  duration  with  pigs  50  to  120 
days  old  at  the  beglnuing  of  the  trial. 

In  one  of  the  tests  c>om  meal,  middlings,  and  tankage  3:3:1  mixed  with  water 
were  compared  with  tbe  same  grain  ration  mixed  with  skim  milk.  In  tbe  other 
tests  middlings  and  corn  meal  2 :  1  with  the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of  tankage 
wet  up  with  water  were  compared  wltli  the  same  grain  ration  mixed  with  skim 
milk  In  the  proi>ortion  of  1  lb.  of  meal  to  :t  lbs.  of  milk. 

On  the  tankage  rations  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.98  lb.  and  the  feed  con- 
sumed per  iMund  of  gain  3.14  lbs.  On  tbe  meal  and  skim  milk  rations  tbe 
average  daily  gain  was  1.08  lbs.  i)er  head  and  the  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain 
2.48  lbs.  meal  ami  5.07  lbs.  skim  milk.  In  a  check  test  covering  10  weeks  in 
which  2  lots  of  5  pigs  each  were  fed  middlings  and  corn  meal  2 : 1  mixed  to  a 
thick  slop  with  water  4.00  lbs.  of  meal  were  required  per  pound  of  gain,  the 
average  dally  gain  being  0.8-  lb. 

"  Tbe  indications  .  .  .  are  that  digester  tankage  can  be  used  successfully  as  a 
substitute  for  skim  milk  In  the  ration  for  the  growing  pig  from  weaning  time 
on."  The  results  suggest  "  that  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  tankage  than 
one-eleventh  of  the  ration  could  be  fed,  increasing  the  gains  somewhat,  and  still 
keet)lng  within  the  cost  of  production  of  the  skim  milk  ration." 

Com  meal  and  digester  tankage  In  the  i^ro|iortion  of  5 : 1  and  9 : 1  were  com- 
pare<l  for  fattening  pigs  with  rations  of  corn  meal  only. and  with  rations  of 
luiddlingM  and  corn  meal  2 : 1  with  and  without  the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of 
tankage.  The  tests  covered  from  70  to  08  days.  The  average  dally  gain  per 
pig  on  the  tankage  rations  was  1.19  lbs.  and  on  the  rations  without  tankage  0.98 
lb.  The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  with  tankage  was  4.44  cts.  and  without 
tankage  4.86  cts. 

"The  gains  were  greatest  in  every  case  where  tankage  was  used  in  the  ration 
and  this  was  more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  feeding -period  was  prolonged.  •  •  • 
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In  general  tlie  figures  given  indicate  that  tanlcage  can  be  used  to  good  adrantage 
In  tbe  ration  for  the  fattening  hog  as  well  as  for  the  growing  pig." 

Kotioii  and  masciilar  work  in  relation  to  digestion  in  horses,  A.  Scheu- 
HEK  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  S4  (1905),  }fo.  5,  pp.  «05-827).— Practical  deductions  are 
drawn  from  expeilhients  iireviously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  585).  If  work  is 
reaiiooable  In  amount  and  not  continued  until  great  fatigue  is  induced  it  does 
Dot  exercise  any  unfavorable  effect  uix>n  tbe  digestion  in  horses,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  exercise  a  favorable  effect.  Animals  which  have  worked  be- 
fore tiiey  are  fed  and  are  allowed  to  rest  after  eating  digest  their  food  in  the 
iwnie  way  as  horses  at  rest.  . 

The  Banidie:  How  to  breed,  feed,  and  raise  the  edible  frog  (Allendale, 
.V.  J.:  Ueadoir  Rrook  Farm,  1905,  pp.  HI,  fioi.  9). — The  author  telleves  that 
tng  raising  for  market  may  be  made  a  profitable  Industry  and  some  directions 
are  given  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  Imsed  on  exi)erience.  The  life  history  of  the 
frog  i.s  desj-ribed. 

The  author  states  that  the  common  frogs  of  America  are  Rana  eaculenta  and 
R.  Icmporaria  and  recommends  the  former  as  tbe  species  which  should  be  raised 
for  market.  In  his  statements  be  has  apparently  confused  the  English  and 
American  sitocies  as  it  is  II,  catrsbiana,  a  large  frog,  which  Is  commonly  enten 
in  tbe  I'uited  States,  whereas  tbe  small  English  frog  (R.'esculenta)  is  not  Indig- 
enous here. 

Studies  in  oyster  propagation,  J.  Nelson  (.Veic  Jergey  Utas.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
i<M-i21,  pig.  f.}). — Gloth  and  felt  covered  boxes  were  devised  In  which  fertilized 
oyster  spawn  was  placed  together  witii  suitable  material  to  which  the  young 
oysters  could  attach  themselves.  These  boxes  were  placed  in  a  number  of 
localities  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  oyster  spat  forms,  the  experiment 
ag  a  wliole  being  a  continuation  of  earlier  work  on  oyster  propagation  (E.  S.  R., 
17.  p.  Xt&).    The  results  obtained  were  for  the  most  part  negative. 

"  It  seems  evident  that  spawn  artificially  prepared  lacks  something  to  enable 
it  to  grow  Into  spat,  or  iwssibly  there  was  an  element  lacking  In  the  Iwxes. 
These  points  must  l)e  investigated  next  season." 

Ill  general,  tbe  boxes  were  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  water  inside  seemed 
to  tie  pure  and  as  rich  in  oyster  food  as  that  outside.  The  fixation  of  oyster 
spat  and  tbe  genesis  of  oyster  spawn  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  piates. 

First  lessons  in  poultry  keeping,  J.  H.  Robinsod  (Boston:  B'arm  Poultry 
Pub.  Co..  t9(ir>.  pp.  les,  figs.  61). — In  a  series  of  lessons  designed  for  honii!  in- 
stmction,  breeding,  feeding,  care  of  i)oultry,  the  use  and  management  of  inou- 
batoK,  tbe  construction  and  furnishing  of  poultry  liouses,  and  related  questions 
are  taken  up. 

Poultry  work  for  1905,  J.  H.  Shepperd  (Xorth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  190-5,  pp. 
iS-iS). — A  brief  summary  of  data  on  the  eggs  laid,  set,  and  hatched ;  the 
ponltry  uiied  and  sold :  and  the  finances  of  the  station  poultry  department. 

The  American  standard  of  perfection  (Amer.  Poultry  As»oc.,  1906,  pp.  299, 
/Iff*.  12i). — As  stated  In  the  subtitle,  this  volume  contains  a  description  of  all 
Tarieties  of  fowls,  including  domestic  poultry,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese,  recog- 
nized by  tlie  American  Poultry  Association  and  Is  designed  as  a  manual  for 
Jwtelng  poultry.  This  edition  was  prepared  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meet- 
inR  of  tbe  American  Poultry  As.soclatlon  at  Rochester.  The  material  published 
In  earlier  editions  has  been  revised  and  new  breeds  and  varieties  have  been 
added,  "but  the  policy  has  been,  and  is,  to  admit  only  such  as  have  become  well 
"rtabiisbed  and  that  clearly  are  entitled  to  the  distinctive  term  '  standard- 
brtd.'"  The  volume  also  contains  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  and  the  constl- 
tntion  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
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The  productton  of  brown  or  tinted  «ee»  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'\,  12 
(1906),  No.  10,  pp.  611-013). — Since  brown-shelled  eggs  are  preferred  in  the 
British  market  and  bring  a  higher  price  their  production  is  discussed.  I>ang- 
shans.  Cochins,  Piyniouth  Roclis,  Orpingtons.  Game,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas. 
Faverolles,  and  Coucous  de  Mallnes  produce  eggs  of  the»degired  color.  A 
number  of  satlsfactorj'  crosses  are  also  suggested.  "  In  crossing  two  breeds 
producing  respectively  white  and  tinted  eggs,  It  is  necessary  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  females  for  conservation  of  the  tinted  characteristic,  and  it  is 
advisable  tbat  in  such  crossing  the  male  only  should  be  selected  from  the  white 
egg-producing  races."  _      ^ 

Egg  production  of  virgin  fowls,  J.  Nelson  (New  Jersey  Stag.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
393-400). — The  presence  of  the  male  bird  on  egg  production  was  studied,  but  the 
results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  are  not  regarded  as  sufllcient  for  general 
deductions.  In  general,  more  broody  hens  were  noted  In  the  lot  having  the 
male  bird,  but  the  differences  were  not  very  great. 

DAIST  FAEMHTG— DAIETIHG. 

Feeding  experiments,  G.  A.  Billings  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  190'>.  pp. 
336-349). — The  fee<ling  "experiments  reported  In  2  recent  bulletins  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  900)  are  summarized  and  an  account  Is  given  of  a  comparative 
test  of  2  grain  rations,  one  consisting  of  5  lbs.  of  dried  distillers'  grains  and  5 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  and  the  other  of  4.5  lbs.  of  dried  brewers'  grains,  4.5  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  and  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  test  was  made  with  4  cows  and 
lasted  30  days.  The  first  ration  mentioned,  as  compared  with  the  second. 
Increased  the  average  dally  yield  of  milk  5  lbs.  per  cow  and  the  fat  content  0.07 
I)er  cent  and  decreased  the  cost  of  production  11.4  cts.  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1.32  cts.  i)er  pound  of  butter. 

Experiments  with  the  dairy  herd,  G.  A.  Billings  (Netc  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  376-390,  pis.  6). — The  improvement  of  dairy  herds  Is  briefly  dlscus,sed 
and  an  experiment  in  breeiling  a  pure-bred  Guernsey  sire  upon  common  stock  Is 
reported.  The  records  of  1  dam  and  4  heifers  are  given.  In  every  instance  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  of  the  offspring  was  higher  than  that  of  the  mother. 
This  practice  is  recommended  not  only  for  increasing  the  fat  content  of  the  milk 
but  for  giving  the  milk  a  higher  color. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  construction  of  concrete  mangers  for  cattle  and  on 
improvements  In  the  milk  room  at  the  station.  Including  the  laying  of  a  con- 
crete floor. 

The  value  of  keeping  milk  records  is  Illustrated  by  the  records  of  the  college 
herd.  The  data  obtained  during  9  years  on  the  cost  of  producing  and  handling 
milk  indicate  that  cows  producing  yearly  less  than  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
4  per  cent  of  fat  are  unprofllable.  With  milk  at  3  cts.  per  quart  the  records 
show  that  30  cows  have  returned  profit  over  and  above  the  value  of  manure, 
while  11  were  unprofitable.  With  butter  at  20  cts.  per  ix>und  only  13  out  of  44 
cows  showed  any  profit  above  the  manure  after  deducting  for  feed,  labor. 
Interest  on  the  capital  Invested,  and  depreciation  of  the  herd. 

Dairying,  J.  J.  Vebnon  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  2S,  29). — In  experi- 
ments with  8  cows,  feeding  bran  with  alfalfa  bay  was  compared  with  feeding 
alfalfa  hay  alone.  In  12  weeks  4  cows  consumed  11.207  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
2.700  lbs.  of  bran  and  produced  5,543  lbs.  of  milk,  while  4- cows  fed  alfalfa  alone 
consumed  11,378  lbs.  of  bay  and  produce<l  4,628  lbs.  of  milk. 

Tests  of  Guernsey  cows  for  advanced  registry  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pt.  6,  p.  343). — Nine  cows  were  tested  during  the  year,  the  records  of  3 
being  given. 
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KUking  trials  (Jour.  Brit.  Dairy  Fannert' Assoc,  20  (1906),  pp.  1S5-169).— 
Two-day  testa  of  73  cows  and  8  goats  are  r^wrted  in  detail.  Summaries  of 
previous  teats  have  been  noted  In  E.  S.  R..  16,  pp.  594  and  1118.  The  average 
yield  of  milk  in  pounds  and  the  contents  of  fat  and  solids-not-fat  In  percentages 
for  the  tests  in  1905  by  breeds  are  respectively  as  follows;  Shorthorn,  49.1, 
3.85,  and  a90;  Jerseys,  34.T,  5.25,  and  9.14;  Guernseys,  31.4,  4.81,  and  9.15; 
Red  Polls,  3a5,  3.C3,  and  a93;  Kerries,  28.2,  4.10,  and  8.96;  and  crosses, 
45.7.  S.82,  and  9.0S. 

An  exi>erimental  inquiry  into  the  factors  which  determine  the  gprowth 
and  activity  of  the  mammary  glands,  J.  E.  Lane-Claypon  and  E.  H.  Stabling 
(Pror.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  77  (1906),  .Vo.  B  r>20,  pp.  505-522,  pi.  1).— 
The  experiments  consisted  In  injecting  fluid  extracts  of  the  ovary,  uterus, 
placenta,  and  fetus  into  virgin  rabbits  with  a  view  to  producing  changes  in 
the  mammary  glands  which  occur  normally  in  pregnancy.  In  6  cases  the 
aatliors  produced  in  tills  way  a  branching  in  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands, 
a.  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  in  one  instance  a  formation  of 
secreting  adnl.  While  the  results  were  not  considered  entirely  conclusive  they 
favor  the  view  advanced  by  Hildebrandt  that  the  growth  of  the  mammary 
eland  during  preffiancy  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  8i)eciflc  chemical  stimulus  pro- 
duced largely  In  the  fetus,  which  inhibits  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland 
(■ellB.     Lactation  Is,  therefore,  due  to  the  removal  of  this  substance. 

The  elimination  of  nitrates  by  the  mammary  gland,  L.  Mabcas  and 
V.  IluYGE  (Buh  Agr.  [Bru««e(«1,  22  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  217-225).— The  depend- 
ence placed  upon  the  presence  of  nitrates  In  milk  as  a  proof  of  watering,  led 
the  authors  to  administer  potassium  nitrate  to  22  cows  and  test  their  milk  by 
dipheuyiamln.    Nitrates  were  irregularly  detected  In  the  milk. 

On  the  bacteriological  conditions  of  the  udder  and  the  milk,  C.  Babtbel 
(A'.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  1,5  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  48-J6).— The 
author  corroborates  Ward's  and  von  Freudenrelch's  conclusions  that  bacteria 
normally  find  their  way  into  the  udder  of  the  cow,  and  shows  that  these  are 
mostly  <'ocf:i.  while  typical  milk  bacteria  are  not  able  to  Invade  the  udder.  The 
article  gives  a  review  of  the  results  of  investigations  conducted  along  this  line 
by  Conn  and  Stocking,  Kolle,  Sommerfeld,  and  others. — f.  w.  woix. 

Bitter  milk,  C.  Huyoe  (Bui.  Agr.  [Brutiaels],  22  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  213- 
ilfi^. — This  gives  the  cultural  characteristics  of  a  bacillus  Isolated  from  bitter 
lullk.  The  organism  was  destroyed  In  whole  milk  by  sterilizing  at  105°  for  5 
minutes  and  In  cream  by  heating  at  90°  for  5  minutes  on  .3  successive  days. 
Ttk>  thorough  application  of  this  method  caused  the  disappearance  of  this 
trouble  from  the  dairy  under  Investigation. 

Si>ontaneous  heat  production  in  cowa'  milk  and  lactic  acid  fermentation, 
M.  Ri;bneb  (Arch.  Hyg.,  51  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  2JH-268,  figs.  iO).— The  author 
investigated  the  amount  and  sources  of  the  heat  produced  during  the  sponta- 
neous souring  of  milk.  Numerous  detenninations  i^howcd  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  tiie  heat  produced  during  the  lactic  fermentation  was  due  to  the  decom- 
|KH(ition  of  the  milk  sugar  and  accordingly  that  the  proteids  or  fat  must  also 
tie  concerned  In  the  heat  production. 

The  action  of  formalin  and  hydrogen  peroxld  in  milk,  P.  Bandini  (Cenihl. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  41  (1906),  No».  2,  pp.  271-2H9;  3,  pp.  379-386;  i, 
pp.  4H-480). — The  author  studied  the  action  of  rennet  In  milk  treated  with 
different  quantities  of  formaldeliyde  and  hydrogen  peroxid,  the  effect  of  these 
preservatives  upon  the  soluble  ferments  of  milk,  the  action  of  artificial  ferments 
in  milk  preserved  with  these  substances,  and  the  amounts  of  formaldehyde  and 
bydrogen  t)eroxld  required  to  preserve  milk  for  practical  purposes. 
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The  results  of  tlie  experiments  showed  that  fonualdehyde  tends  to  prevent  the 
curdling  of  milk  with  rennet,  the  extent  of  this  Influence  being  greater  the 
longer  the  preservative  Is  in  the  mlllc  and  the  larger  the  amount  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  rennet  acted  the  same  in  the  case  of  milk  preserved  with  hydrogen 
peroxid  as  upon  normal  milk.  Neltlier  preservative  exerted  an  apiweciabie  in- 
fluence upon  the  soluble  ferments  normally  present  In  milk.  Unlike  hydrogen 
peroxid,  formaldehyde  even  In  small  quantities  retarded  the  proteolytic  action 
of  rennet  and  pancreatin  and  when  used  In  large  amounts  produced  marked 
changes  In  the  physical  and  chemical  proi)ertles  of  the  casein.  In  the  proiwrtion 
of  1:5,000  to  1:10,000  formaldehyde  preserved  milk  from  (J  to  12  days.  The 
author  considers  It  highly  probable  that  the  continued  use  of  milk  !>o  preserved 
would  be  injurious.  Hydrogen  i)eroxid  in  amounts  of  1  to  3  per  cent  preserved 
milk  3  to  6  days  and  such  milk  is  believed  to  l)e  In  no  way  Injurious.  A  bibli- 
ography Is  appended. 

On  the  addition  of  foreign  fats  to  milk,  C.  Girard  (Abs.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,  30 
(1906).  yo.  1)1,  p.  504). — ^The  author's  experiments  were  made  with  cocoanut 
oil,  lard,  cotton-seed  oil,  margariu,  etc.,  and  showed  that  the  addition  of  these 
materials  to  milk  retjulred  special  apparatus  and  the  employment  of  a  temi)era- 
ture  of  80°  C,  which  gave  the  mixture  a  taste  rendering  It  tftpalatabie. 

Grading  cream,  O.  Erf  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  13o,  pp.  ISS-l.'ii). — In  the  dairy 
department  of  the  college  cream  has  been  graded  for  nearly  2  years  with.  It  Is 
stated,  universal  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  cream.  According  to  the  scheme  used,  cream  to  be  of  first  grade 
should  contain  not  more  than  0.2  i)er  cent  of  acid,  have  no  undesirable  flavors 
or  odors,  be  not  over  3  days  old,  and  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent  of  fat. 
Second-grade  cream  may  contain  as  much  as  0.3  t)er  cent  of  acid  but  should  be 
untainted,  not  more  than  5  days  old,  and  should  contain  30  per  cent  or  more  of 
fat  Third-grade  cream  may  be  somewhat  stale  and  tainted  and  contain  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  estimated  that  there  should  be  a  difference  In 
price  of  at  least  4  cts.  between  the  first  and  second  grades  and  not  less  than  2 
cts.  between  the  second  and  third. 

The  bulletin  also  discusses  the  grading  of  butter,  gives  directions  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  acidity  of  cream,  enumerates  the  causes  of  undesirable  flavors 
and  odors  in  cream,  and  makes  suggestions  concerning  the  projier  care  and 
handling  of  cream. 

A  new  Babcock  milk-testing  bottle,  R.  C.  Whitman  (Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc,  i7  (1906),  .Yo.  3,  pp.  20-^,  205).— The  bottle  described  has  been  deslgnecl 
for  testing  small  quantities  (5  cc.)  of  milk  and  for  use  in  an  ordinary  urine  ccn- 
trlfuge.  Into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  proper  I.*  ground  a  graduated  glass  tube, 
making  both  not  to  exceed  5i  in.  in  length.  It  is  stated  that  the  bottles  have 
been  compared  rejieatedly  with  the  regulation  Babcoek  bottles  and  have  given 
identical  results. 

Examination  of  Babcock  test  apparatus  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, 
pt.  6,  p.  3i.3). — During  1905,  4  piijettes,  210  cream-test  bottles,  and  73  nillk-test 
bottles  were  tested.    All  were  found  accurate  except  4  milk-test  bottles. 

Investigations  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  butter.  I,  The  keep- 
ing qualities  of  butter  made  under  different  conditions  and  stored  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  C.  E.  Gray  ;  with  remarks  on  the  scoring  of  the  butter, 
G.  li.  McKay  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  S^,  pp.  2.'/).— This  bulle- 
tin, which  Is  the  first  of  a  contemplated  series,  gives  results  of  one  season's  work 
In  making  butter  under  different  conditions  and  storing  It  under  different  tem- 
peratures. 'J'lie  plan  embraced  a  study  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter  as 
affected  by  (1)  temperature  of  storing,  (2)  pasteurization  of  cream,  (3)  salting. 
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(4)  padclng  in  tubs  and  cans,  and  (5)  filling  cans  partly  and  entirely  full.    The 
results  are  summarized  by  Mr.  Gray  as  follows : 

"  Butter  containing  low  i>crcentage8  of  salt  kept  better  than  did  butter  of  the 
same  lot  containing  blgber  percentages  of  salt. 

"Butter  In  full  cans  and  tubs  at  —10°  and  +10°  F.  scored  about  the  same. 
.■It  +32°  P.  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  cans. 

"Butter  in  full  cans  kept  much  l>etter  than  did  butter  lu  cans  only  partially 
fail,  the  deterioration  doubtless  being  due  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  partially 
full  cans. 

"Butter  held  at  — 10°  F.  Itept  best,  both  when  iu  storage  and  after  removal 
frum  storage. 

"  Butter  made  from  cream  received  at  the  creamery  sweet  and  in  good  condi- 
tion kept  well  while  stored  at  —10°  and  +10°  F. ;  also  after  removal  fronr  stor- 
«Ife.  giving  results  wholly  satisfactory. 

"  Butter  made  from  cream  receivetl  at  the  creamery  sour  and  In  fair  condition 
kept  well  while  in  storage  at  —10°  and  +10°  F.,  but  deteriorated  rapidly  after 
miioval  from  storage,  giving,  on  the  whole,  results  which  were  very  unsutls- 
fartory." 

Professor  McKay,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  comments  upon  the  scoring  of 

the  butter,  concluding  from  all  the  data  at  hand  that  in  these  exi>erinients 

light  salting  and  low  t^mtieratures  gave  much  the  best  results  for  storage  butter. 

Yields  of  salted  and  unsalted  butter,   F.   Fans    {Ahx.   in  Maclkeritid.,  1!) 

(/JW6),  Yo.  i,9,  pp.  -}30--}33). — Trials  were  conducted  lu  two  different  creameries 

to  determine  the  yields  of  butter  from  ordinary  ripened  cream,  with  and  without 

raiting.    Tlie  butter  was  worked  three  times,  the  second  time  1  to  1^  hours  after 

the  first  working,  and  the  third  time  3  to  4  hours  after  tlie  second.     Both  the 

cream  and  the  buttermilk  contained  about  the  same  amounts  of  l>utter  fnt  In  each 

triaL    For  each  100  lbs.  of  salted  butter  an  average  of  08.5  lbs.  of  unsalted 

butter  was  obtained,  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  salted  butter  being  caused  by  the 

Its  per  cent  of  salt  added,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  greater  loss  through 

working  out  of  water.    The  average  water  content  of  the  saltetl  butter  was 

14.42  per  cent  and  of  the  unsalted  1.")..31  per  cent    The  soiids-not-fat  in  the 

Milted  butter  averaged  3.27  iier  cent  and  In  the  unsalted  1.17  i)er  cent. — f.  w. 

wou. 

Denmark's  butter  exports,  1904-5,  B.  Buooild  (Tidsukr.  Landokonom., 
1905.  Jr'o.  12,  pp.  630-6^). — ^The  article  contains  the  usual  summary  of  butter 
Imports  and  ez|K>rts  from  Denmark  during  the  year  ending  September  .30,  1905. 
The  imiwrts  amounted  to  about  39,000,000  Danish  imunds,  and  the  exports  to 
190.n00.00O  pounds.  The  net  exjK^s,  therefore,  amounted  to  151,000,000  pounds, 
1,00(),000  pounds  less  than  the  preceding  year. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  cold  storage  of  cheese,  C.  B.  Lane  (f'-.  8.  Dcpt.  .\pr..  Bur.  .Anim. 
Indiu.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  26,  pU.  6,  figg.  i). — The  author,  aided  by  D.  Stuart,  has 
bronght  together  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  late  MnJ.  11.  R. 
Alvord,  during  18f)3-4,  to  determine  the  influence  of  different  temperatures  of 
iitoring  upon  the  weight  and  quality  of  paraffined  and  unpnrafflned  cheese. 
The  temperatures  compared  were  28°,  34°,  and  40°  F.  rarafflned  and  unpar- 
aiflned  tots  of  the  3  types  of  cheese  known  commercially  as  Cbeildars,  Flats, 
and  Voung  .Americas,  weighing  on  an  average  GS,  37.7,  and  10.4  lbs.,  resi)ectlvely. 
aod  aggregating  about  3  tons,  were  stored  at  these  temi)eratures,  and  In  addi- 
tion a  test  on  a  much  smaller  scale  was  made  of  the  effect  of  storing  cheese  at 
•  temperature  of  about  5°. 

During  247  days  the  unparafflned  Cheddars  stored  at  40°  lost  5.87  per  cent 
in  weight,  at  34°,  5.12  per  cent,  and  at  28°,  2.88  per  cent.  During  tlie  same 
period  the  Flats  lost  at  40°,  5.53  per  cent;  at  34°,  4.37  per  cent,  and  at28°,  2.19 
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per  cent.  During  233  days  the  Young  Americans  lost  at  40°,  9.34  per  cent ;  at 
34°,  C.95  per  cent,  and  at  28°,  4.2.5  per  cent.  Assuming  that  tbe  cheese  sold  at  a 
uniform  price  of  10  cents  a  iiound,  the  profits  in  storing  at  28°  over  40°  were 
30  cents  per  hundred  for  Cheddars,  33  cents  for  Flats,  and  51  cents  for  Young 
Americas. 

Parafflnlng  reduced  the  loss  In  weight  of  tbe  Cheddars  to  3.19  per  cent  at 
40°,  1.36  per  cent  at  34°,  and  1.27  per  cent  at  28°,  and  the  loss  in  weight  of  the 
Young  .\merlca8  to  2.38  per  cent  at  40°,  2.11  per  cent  at  34°,  and  1.45  per  cent 
at  28°.  Comparing  paraffined  cheese  at  28°  with  unparafflned  <-heese  at  40°, 
the  saving  from  paraffining  amounted  to  40  cents  per  hundred  for  Cheddars 
and  Flats  and  52  cents  for  Young  Americas. 

The  quality  of  the  cheese  was  not  influenced  to  any  marked  degree  by  the 
different  temperatures  used  and  was  not  injured  in  any  instance  by  parafflnlng. 

Investigations  in  the  manufacture  and  curing  of  cheese.  VI.  The  cold 
curing  of  American  cheese,  with  a  digest  of  previous  work  on  the  subject, 
C.  F.  DoANE  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affi:,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  85,  pp.  6S). — After  review- 
ing previous  experiments  in  cold  and  cool  curing  of  cheese  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  autlior  reiwrts  an  c.xi)eriment  made  at  Plymouth,  Wis.,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  different  low  temi^eratures  of  storage  and 
the  time  of  putting  into  storage  upon  the  curing  of  the  cheese.  The  cheese  used 
was  manufactured  under  strictly  commercial  conditions,  plac-ed  In  storage 
directly  from  tbe  press  and  at  tbe  age  of  one  and  two  weeks,  and  held  at  tem- 
peratures of  S2°  and  40°  F.  Ilennet  was  used  for  part  of  tbe  cheese  at  tbe  rate 
of  3  oz.  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  for  tlie  remainder  at  double  this  rate.  All 
tbe  cheese  was  paraffined.  Tbe  details  of  manufacture,  the  weights  of  cheese 
at  difTerent  periods,  and  tbe  numerical  and  descriptive  scores  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  and  discussed. 

Paraffining  and  placing  in  storage  at  the  end  of  one  week  lessened  consider- 
ably the  loss  in  weight,  ns  compared  with  paraffining  and  storing  at  tbe  end  of 
two  weeks.  This  was  considered  the  most  Interesting  feature  of  the  results  so 
far  as  loss  In  weight  was  ctmcerned.  In  many  ca.se8  there  was  no  shrinkage 
whatever  from  the  time  of  paraffining  to  tlie  time  of  flnal  weighing,  5  to  7 
months  later. 

The  average  total  scores  for  low  rennet  cheese  were  as  follows:  Placed  in 
storage  directly  from  the  press  and  held  at  32°,  9.">,  and  at  40°,  94.3;  placed  in 
storage  at  tlie  end  of  1  week  and  held  at  32°,  9.3.8,  and  at  40°.  90;  placed  in 
storage  at  tbe  end  of  2  weeks  and  held  at  .32°,  93,  and  at  40°,  90,  and  cured  at 
the  factory  81.4.  The  scores  for  the  higli  rennet  cheese  were  as  follows:  Stored 
from  tbe  press  at  32°,  94.4.  and  at  40°,  92.3 ;  stored  at  the  end  of  1  week  at  32°, 
93.4,  and  at  40°,  90.3;  stored  at  tbe  end  of  2  weeks  at  32°,  91.0,  and  at  40°.  90.9, 
and' cured  at  the  factory,  90.5. 

In  some  Instances  taints  developed  in  dieese  kept  out  of  cold  storage  for  1  and 
2  weeks,  but  did  not  api>ear  in  the  ciieese  piai-ed  in  storage  dlre<'tly  from  the 
press.  Furthermore,  when  the  taints  had  once  started  to  develop,  the  32°  tern- 
l)erature  served  much  better  to  hold  them  in  che<'k  than  tbe  40°  temperature. 
Tbe  author  therefore  l)eileves  that  the  greatest  beneficial  Influence  of  cold  cur- 
ing is  with  what  would  otherwise  be  iioor  cheese.  Contrary  to  the  belief  gen- 
erally held  by  dealers,  the  results  indicate  that  cheese  with  too  much  add 
should  be  placed  in  cold  storage  as  quickly  as  iK>ssible  and  tlie  colder  the  room 
tbe  better. 

The  high  rennet  cheese  ri[>ened  more  rapidly  than  the  low  rennet  cheese,  and. 
held  Its  good  qualities  fully  as  long  if  not  longer. 

The  manufacture  of  Lancashire  cheese,   F.  3.  T.<lotd   {Jour.  Brit.   Dairf 
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farmer*'  Assoc.,  20  (1906),  pp.  36-52). — The  author  has  investigated  the 
methods  of  making  cheese  In  Lancashire  and  In  this  article  makes  suggestions 
for  overcoming  faults  and  difficulties  observed  by  him,  and  reports  some  experi- 
mental work.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  acidity  during  different  stages 
In  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  was  found  that  those  cheeses  which  contain 
from  0.95  to  1  per  cent  of  acid  In  the  liquid  from  the  press  were  on  the  whole 
best.  Previous  inrestlgations  with  Cheddar  cheese  showed  that  for  a  slow 
ripening  cheese  an  average  acidity  of  aljout  0.8.5  per  cent  in  the  liquid  from  the 
press  is  required,  for  a  quick  ripening  cheese  an  acidity  of  1  i)er  cent,  and  for 
a  verj-  (juick  ripening  cheese  about  1.15  per  cent.  The  same  standards  are 
fonnd  to  hold  good  for  Lancashire  cheese.  Bacteriological  studies  showed 
that  the  flora  of  this  cheese  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  varieties. 

The  distribution  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  in  curd  and  cheese  of  the  Cheddar 
type,  F.  C.  Habrison  (Rev.  OHi.  Lait,  5  (1906),  Ko.  18,  pp.  409-Jil5,  pU.  4). — 
The  author  has  made  use  of  the  histological  methods  employed  by  Petersson, 
Gorini.  and  Rodella  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  400).  The  best  results  were  secured  by 
embedding  the  curd  or  cheese  In  paraffin  with  bergamot  oil  and  staining  the 
sections  on  cover  glasses  with  Gram's  method  and  counterstaining  with  eosln. 
By  this  method  lactlc-acid  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  torulie  were  well  demonstrated. 
Bacteria  of  the  colon  tyi)e  which  decolorize  by  Gram's  method  were  brought 
out  by  counterstaining  with  Bismarck  brown.  By  decolorizing  and  dehydrating 
in  nmyl  alcohol,  practically  all  the  bacteria  were  stained. 

The  lactic-acid  bacteria  were  found  to  increase  very  rapidly  in  numbers  from 
the  time  of  adding  the  rennet  until  the  time  of  salting,  but  only  slightly  from 
the  time  of  salting  until  the  cheese  was  1  or  2  days  old.  Comparison,  however, 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  large  numbers  present.  They  showed  a  tendency 
to  form  clumps  or  colonies,  in  some  of  which  over  1,000  were  counted.  The 
results  by  this  method  are  considered  as  confirming  quantitative  analysis  by 
the  plate  method. 

Composition  of  the  principal  types  of  cheese  consumed  in  France,  Lindet, 
Ammann,  and  BrugiI:be  (Rev.  O^.  Lait,  r,  (1906),  Xo.  18,  pp.  .il6-il8). — 
Analyses  of  24  tyi)es  of  cheese  by  the  same  methods  and  imder  identical  condi- 
tions are  reported. 

Investigations  on  the  ripening  of  cheese,  G.  Cobnalba  (Ann.  fioc.  Chim. 
Milano,  12  (1906),  No.  1-2;  abs.  in  Rev.  0('n.  Lait,  S  (1906),  No.  18,  p.  W).— 
In  Grana  and  other  types  of  cheese  investigated,  ripening  was  found  to  progress 
centrifugally,  the  quantity  of  soluble  ciisein  in  the  ripeneci  cheese  was  limited 
and  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  the  soluble  casein  was  considerable. 
Butyric  acid  predominated  in  the  Grana  cheese,  though  caproic.  acetic,  and 
higher  acids  were  present.  The  fat  did  not  imdergo  any  change,  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  not  being  saponified  by  the  ammonia. 

A  handbook  for  test  associations,  X.  IIansson  (Kontrollforeningarnen 
arbetsfalt.  Malmo:  E.  Janssons,  190.'),  pp.  12si,  figs.  12). — This  contains  a  sketch 
of  Swedish  dairy  test  associations,  with  directions  for  feeding  iinrt  iiillkin;; 
cows,  weighing  and  testing  milk,  and  keeping  records.  In  Septr>inber.  100.5. 
there  were  326  different  associations  in  Sweden.  The  memborslilp  of  208  nsso- 
riatlons  for  which  complete  statistics  are  given  was  .3,447.  The  totnl  number  of 
cows  owned  by  members  of  the  association  was  12,701. — f.  w.  wolu 

A.  handbook  for  members  of  test  associations,  R.  Gbipenbebq  (Kort 
Bandledning  i  Vtfodringskontroll.  Helsingfors:  Oovt.,  1905,  pp.  25). — ^Thlscon- 
tahis  brief  directions  for  the  control  of  the  feeding  and  production  of  cows  in 
test  associations  with  schedules  and  blanks  to  be  used. — ^f.  w.  woix. 

Profitable    dairy    farming,    N.    Hanbsom    (En    Wnande    ladugdrdsskotael. 
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Malmo:  E.  Janssons,  1905,  2.  ed.,  pp.  1S6,  figs,  31). — A  popular  tllnstrated  trea- 
tise on  dairy  husbandry,  includinf;  ttie  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd. — 

IP.  W.  WOLL. 

YETEBIHABT  MEDICIHE. 

Annual  report  on  progress  with  pathogenic  mlcro-organisma,  incloding 
bacteria,  fungi,  and  protozoa,  P.  von  Baumgabten  and  F.  Tanol  (.fahresber. 
Path.  3Iikroorgan.,  19  {1903),pp.  XII+1220). — An  elaborate  review  is  presented 
of  the  literature  on  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  appeared  in  1903.  The 
editors  were  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  specialists  who  divided  up  the  woi* 
according  to  their  particular  qualifications.  The  review  of  literature  includes 
text-boolcs  aud  original  articles  or  treatises  on  all  forms  of  i>athogenic  cocci, 
liaciili.  and  other  forms  of  bacteria  and  fungi,  including  actinouiyces,  protozoa 
of  all  groups  which  furnish  pathogenic  forms,  as  well  as  worlcs  on  general 
microbiology,  disinfection,  aud  biological  technique.  Bibliographies  are  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  each  section,  and  tlie  volume  is  also  supplied  with 
complete  author  and  subject  indexes. 

Collected  studies  on  immunity,  P.  Ehblich,  trans,  by  C.  Bolouan  {Xew 
York:  John  Wiley  rf  8on»;  London:  Chapman  A  Hall,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  XI+5S6. 
pj.  1). — Since  the  publication  of  the  German  edition  of  this  collection,  two  addi- 
tional chapters  have  been  preimred  by  Ehrlich  and  Sachs,  which  arc  also  In- 
cluded in  tile  present  English  edition,  and  a  general  review  of  recent  work  In 
immunity  was  prepared  by  Ehrlich  expressly  for  the  translation.  The  subjet-t 
of  immunity  in  so  far  as  the  writings  of  Ehrlich  and  his  disciples  are  concemec^ 
is  therefore  brought  dowu  to  date.  The  original  German  edition  has  already 
been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  96). 

The  local  treatment  of  parasitic  and  infectlouB  diaeaseB  with  remedies 
introduced  in  connection  with  an  electric  current,  D.  Bebnakdini  {Clin.  Vet. 
[Milan],  29  {1906),  Xo.  20,  pp.  Ji90-W)- — From  time  to  time  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  Influence  of  an  electric  current  In  hastening  and 
intensifying  the  i)enetratlon  of  drugs  applied  locally.  The  author  secured  souie 
rather  iwsitlve  results  from  the  use  of  this  method.  Rabbits  were  inoculated 
with  anthrax  cultures  In  the  ti!<sue  of  the  ear  aud  after  8  hours  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sul>llmate  was  applied  to  the  point  of  inoculation  under  the  influence 
of  an  olectrli!  anode  for  a  i)erIod  of  1((  minutes.  Another  rabbit  was  treatetl  in 
the  same  manner  except  that  the  ai>plic!itlon  of  an  electric  current  was  omitted. 
After  50  hours  It  appeared  that  the  rabbit  which  was  not  treated  with  electricity 
exhibited  all  of  the  bacteriological  and  pathological  symptoms  of  anthrax  while 
the  other  animal  remained  entirely  normal. 

Public  abattoirs.  I,  Construction  and  arrangement,  J,  De  Lovebdo  {Abat- 
toirs publics.  I,  Construction  et  agcneement.  Paris:  H.  Oiinod  <t  E.  Pinat, 
1906,  pp.  YlII  +  902,  pis.  11,  figs.  373). — This  volume  «>ontaIns  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  construction  of  alKtttoIrs  in  France  and  other  countries,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  those  In  France  with  historical  notes  on  the  develop- 
ment of  abattoirs  In  that  country.  The  author  discusses  In  a  detailed  manner 
the  various  points  of  construction,  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  apparatus  and 
other  matters  related  to  the  architecture,  sanitary  regulation,  ventilation,  and 
use  of  abattoirs.  Particular  attention  Is  given  to  cold  storage  plants  and  their 
proper  regulation  in  connection  with  abattoirs  as  well  as  to  various  other 
secondary  Industries  dependent  upon  abattoirs. 

Public  abattoirs.  H,  Inspection  and  administration  of  abattoirs  and 
cattle  markets,   H.  Mabtel,  J.  De  Lovebdo,  and  Mallet   {.Abattoirs  publics. 
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II,  Inspection  et  administration  dea  abattoirs  installation  des  marches  aua 
bestiaux.  Paris:  U.  Dunod  d  E.  Pinat,  1906.  pp.  YI  +  e.}5,  pis.  8,  figs.  110).— 
This  volume  completes  the  general  account  of  abattoirs  and  contains  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  administratiun  and  Inspection  work  to  be  carried 
on  in  abattoirs  and  small  slaughterhouses.  The  subject-matter  Is  arranged 
under  a  number  of  different  beads.  Including  sanitary  Inspection  of  animals, 
the  reasons  for  Inspection,  the  obligations  of  meat  inspectors,  condemnation  of 
meat.  French  legislation,  methods  of  inspection  of  various  animals,  stations  for 
inspecting  imiiorted  meat,  Inspection  of  private  abattoirs,  special  inspection  of 
meat  for  use  by  the  army,  the  use  of  horses  and  dogs  for  food,  inspection  of  ani- 
mals before  slaughter  by  veterinary  police,  ment  legislation  In  countries  other 
than  Franc-e,  laspection  of  abattoirs  and  connected  buildings  for  sanitary  con- 
ditions, general  administration  of  abattoirs  and  cattle  markets,  and  insurance 
against  condemnation. 

Seport  of  thp  veterioarian,  G.  H.  Gloveb  (Colorado  Sta.  Upt.  WO.'i,  pp. 
ill-61). — The  work  of  the  veterinarian  has  been  largely  confined  to  Investiga- 
tions relating  to  poisonous  plants.  In  this  work  attention  was  given  to  a  number 
of  plants;.  Two  pastures  were  arranged,  one  being  fi-ee  from  loco  and  the  other 
containing  large  quantities  of  both  white  and  purple  loco.  Six  steers  and  7 
horses  were  placed  In  each  of  tliese  pastures  In  or«ler  to  determine  the  effect  of 
eating  loco.  The  animals  maintained  in  the  pasture  free  from  loco  kept  In  good 
condition  during  the  season,  while  those  on  the  loco  pasture  were  badly  affected 
and  finally  all  of  them  died.  The  Injurious  effects  of  eating  loco  were  mani- 
fested within  a  week,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  general  prostration  and 
malnutrition.  If  such  animals  were  removed  from  the  loco  pasture  tliey  soon 
recovered,  but  were  again  affected  when  replaced  In  the  loco  i)a8ture.  It  appeared 
during  the  experiments  that  white  loco  was  preferred  and  that  the  most  positive 
results  may  be  obtained  with  cattle.  Post-mortem  examinations  failed  to  reveal 
any  lesions.  It  was  concluded  from  this  work  that  the  loco  disease  is  a  specific 
'nndition  asso<;lated  with  at  least  one  spet'Ies  of  plant  (Astragallus  molllssimus). 
Horses  and  cattle  prefer  grass  to  the  loco  i)lant,  which  seems  to  have  a  la«v 
i:utritlve  value.  Animal  parasites  are  not  found  In  larger  (]uantities  in  locoed 
sinimals  tluin  in  other  animals. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  losses  from  larkspur  in  Colorado  are  about 
$40,000.  Five  species  have  l)een  found  to  he  poisonous — Delphinium  bioolor, 
D.  glaucum,  D.  scopularium,  D.  azureum,  and  D.  penardi.  Larkspur  api)ears  to 
lose  its  toxic  properties  as  it  approaches  the  flowering  period.  The  best  results 
in  treating  poisoned  animals  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  potassium  i)erman- 
ganate  and  atropin.  Notes  are  given  on  a  numi)er  of  other  iiarmful  plants, 
including  a  species  of  rublier  plant  (Artinella  richardmmii) ,  water  hemlock, 
death  camas,  etc. 

Eradication  of  tuberculosis  by  the  methods  of  Bang  and  Ostertag  with 
reference  to  the  applicability  of  these  methods  to  Saxony,  J.  Richter 
(Ztxchr.  Infertionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Hawttirrv..  1  (1H06),  yo.  2-3.  pp.  187-210). — 
Tuberculin  tests  show  that  In  Saxony  about  two-thirds  of  tiie  cattle  in  the  whole 
kingdom  are  affected  with  tutierculosis.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  this  disea.sp 
makes  It  necessary  to  devise  a  practical  method  of  not  too  great  expense  In 
ivntroUing  the  disease.  As  Is  well  known,  Bang's  method  con.slsts  in  the  inocula- 
tion of  each  herd  with  tuberculin,  the  separation  of  healthy  and  reacting 
iinlmals  into  two  herds,  which  must  be  kept  separate  thereafter  and  under  the 
care  of  different  attendants,  the  rearing  of  calves  on  cooked  milk,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  stables  in  which  the  healthy  part  of  the  herd  Is  kept,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  tuberculin  test  every  6  months.    This  method,  while  effective,  has  been 
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found  altogether  too  expenslTe  and  too  elaborate  for  application  to  the  average 
farm.  For  this  reason  It  Is  utilized  less  and  less  even  In  Denmark,  where  gov- 
ernment aid  is  secured  in  carrying  it  out.  The  chief  objection  to  Bang's 
metliod  Is  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  maintain  two 
separate  herds  on  different  parts  of  the  farm  and  prevent  Infection  from  spread- 
ing from  one  to  tlie  other.  Moreover,  the  repetition  of  the  toberculin  test  at 
frequent  intervals  has  been  found  to  be  a  considerable  hardaMp.  The  author 
believes  tliat  Bang's  metBod  Is  practical  in  localities  where  only  a  few  herds  are 
affected  or  in  herds  where  the  uuml)er  of  tuberculous  animals  Is  not  great.  In 
Saxony,  however,  with  two-thirds  of  tlie  cattle  tuberculous,  the  method  Is  con- 
sidered quite  unpractical. 

Ostertag's  system  of  eradication  consists  simply  in  the  destruction  of  cattle 
affected  with  tuberculosis  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  readily  recognized 
by  physical  symptoms  and  the  rearing  of  calves  under  conditions  which  prevent 
infection.  This  method  does  not  require  tlie  separation  of  the  herd  Into  tubercu- 
lous and  healthy  groups,  but  merely  requires,  as  soon  ns  the  disease  becomes 
advanced  far  enough  so  that  the  animals  may  spread  it  by  coughing  or  other- 
wise, that  such  animals  be  destroyed.  The  calves  are  reared  on  pasteurized  or 
sterilized  milk  or  on  the  milk  of  other  healthy  cows.  While  Ostertag's  method 
may  not  seem  to  satisfy  sanitary  requirements  so  strictly  as  that  of  Bang, 
it  Is  much  less  expensive,  more  easily  put  In  operation  by  the  average  farmer, 
and,  as  experience  has  shown,  almost  if  not  equally  effective.  The  author 
believes  that  Ostertag's  method  is  not  capable  of  eradicating  tuberculosis,  at 
least  within  a  short  time,  In  a  herd  without  separation  of  diseased  animals,  but 
that  it  does  prevent  a  further  Infection  and  that  the  method  Is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  conditions  In  Saxony. 

Experiments  with  milk  artificially  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli,  E.  C. 
ScHBOEDEB  and  W.  E.  Cotton  {U.  S.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indu».  Bui.  «6,  pp. 
18). — Three  degrees  of  Infectiousness  were  artificially  produced  In  milk  by 
adding  1  loop  of  a  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  10  cc.  of  milk  from  which  other 
degrees  of  Infectiousness  were  obtained  by  diluting  10  times  and  100  times. 
Guinea  pigs  fed  on  the  milk  which  contained  the  largest  number  of  tuliercle 
bacilli  became  Infected  without  exception  after  feeding  on  this  material  30  da.vs 
and  in  .33i  per  cent  of  cases  after  being  fed  1  day.  Guinea  pigs  fed  on  milk 
containing  a  more  dilute  Infection  did  not  become  diseased.  Evidence  was 
obtaine<l,  however,  that  guinea  pigs  are  not  very  susceptible  to  Infection  with 
tuberculosis  through  the  alimentary  tract. 

Hogs  were  Inoculated  subcutaneonsly  with  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  obtained 
from  man  and  animals.  In  all  12  hogs  were  use<I  in  the  experiments.  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  high  susceptibility  of  guinea  pigs  to 
tulterculosts  holds  good  only  when  infection  Is  made  in  tiie  abdominal  cavity, 
veins,  thorax,  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  During  the  experiments,  52  guinea  ]>igs 
and  0  hogs  were  fed  on  milk  containing  small  quantities  of  tubercle  bacilli,  with 
the  result  that  none  of  the  guinea  pigs  were  affe<-ted,  while  5  out  of  the  0  hogs 
contractetl  tuberculosis.  The  experiments  Indicate  clearly  that  the  locall7.atiou 
of  tuberculosis  In  the  lung  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  point  at  which  Infection  took 
place.  The  lung  may  readily  l)ecome  Infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  which  enter  the 
iKjdy  at  some  other  point.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  experiments  "  direct 
si)eclal  attention  to  the  danger  sustained  through  exposure  to  tuberculous  mate- 
rial that  enters  the  body  with  the  food.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized." 

Behavior  of  the  cows'  udder  toward  artificUl  infection  with  human  and 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  L.  Meteb  {ZUckr.  Tienned.,  10   {1906),  Xos.  S,  pp. 
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161-191:  4.  PP-  2it-Si76). — An  elaborate  review  Is  presented  of  the  literature 
relating  to  this  question  In  connection  with  n  bibliography  of  83  titles.  In 
testing  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  origin,  resort  Is  usually  had 
to  the  subcutaneous.  Intravenous,  and  intraperitoneal  methods  of  inoculation. 
The  author  chose  the  method  of  injection  Into  the  udder  without  producing  any 
lesion.  IB.  these  experiments  three  cultures  were  used,  two  of  human  and  one 
of  bovine  origin.  The  two  cultures  obtained  from  consumptive  human  patients 
(ailed  to  induce  tuberculosis  when  Injected  into  the  udder  of  cows,  and  calves 
which  drank  the  milk  also  remained  healthy.  The  bovine  tubercle  bacilli, 
however,  produceil  a  general  Infection  which  Involved  not  only  the  udder  but 
varlousi  other  organs  and  tissues  and  caused  infection  In  the  calf  which  drank 
tbe  milk. 

Tuberculosis  of  tbe  male  genital  organs  of  cattle,  J.  Kowalewskt  {Rer. 
OHt.  U^d.  Vet..  7  (1906),  No.  80,  pp.  4i7-.}/9).— It  Is  stated  that  In  Moscow, 
tuberculosis  of  the  male  genital  organs  of  cattle  was  only  observed  In  1  case  out 
of  74.389  which  were  inspected  at  slaughterhouses.  On  account  of  the  unusual 
rarity  of  this  form  of  tul>ercuIoslR  tbe  author  gives  detailed  notes  on  two  cases 
which  cnme  under  his  observation. 

TnberciUin  tests,  X.  O.  Nielsen  (Maanedskr.  Dyrlaper.  IS  (t90S),  No.  I, 
pp.  20-25). — The  author  undertook  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  bis 
neighliorhood  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  extent  of  Infection.  The 
results  obtained  were  very  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  reliability  of  the  test  Is 
concerned.  In  one  locality  where  C8  bogs  were  fed  on  the  skim  milk  obtained 
from  n  creamery,  29  were  found  to  be  tuberculous.  A  system  of  pasteurization 
of  the  milk  was  consequently  adopte<l. 

Tuberculin  and  tbe  organism,  F.  Kohlek  (TuberkuHn  vnd  OrganUmun. 
Jena:  Oiistav  Fischer,  1905,  pp.  100). — The  extensive  tests  which  have  l)een 
reported  with  tuberculin  in  cows  of  different  countries  throughout  the  civilized 
world  have  led  to  differences  of  opinion  regarding  tbe  reliability  of  tuberculin, 
Its  use  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  other  matters  connected  with  tbe  general 
problem  of  tuberculosis.  The  author  has  presented  In  a  brief  manner  a  sum- 
mary of  results  obtained  by  various  Investigators,  the  material  being  arranged 
under  various  subheads  including  chemical  Investigations,  pathology,  clinical 
studies,  and  therapeutic  use  of  tuberculin.  This  summary  of  literature  relating 
to  tuberculin  makes  It  apparent  that  while  numerous  facts  have  been  worked 
out  with  tolerable  certainty  there  still  remain  many  doubtful  iraints  for  further 
investigation  before  positive  statements  may  be  made  regarding  the  effect  of 
tuberculin  upon  the  organism. 

Tbe  demonstration  of  antttnberculln  and  tuberculous  tissue,  E.  Weil  and 
n.  Nakajama  (Munchen.  Med.  Wchmchr.,  S3  (1906),  No.  21,  pp.  lOOl-lOO-i).— 
An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  specific  effect  of  tul)erculln  upon  tul>er- 
cnlous  tissue,  and  In  these  experiments  active  serum  was  used  after  being  ren- 
dered inactive  by  Increasing  doses  of  horse  blood.  Tbe  author  believes  that  the 
experiments  of  Wassermann  and  Bruck  proved  merely  that  extractives  from 
tubercle  bacilli  are  found  In  tuberculous  foci.  The  formation  of  tlie  complement 
takes  place  as  n  result  of  a  mixture  of  tuberculin  and  organic  extract.  It  is 
believed  possible  that  antitul)erculin  may  t>e  present  In  tuberculous  tissue,  but 
this  has  not  t>een  proved.  The  author  discards  the  theory  that  complement  Is 
formed  by  a  chemical  affinity  between  antituberculln  and  tuberculin. 

Tbe  leucocyte  and  tbe  tubercle  bacillus,  J.  Bartel  and  W.  Neumann 
iCentbl.  Bakt.  [etch  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  -JO  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  72J-7.W).— In  the  ex- 
periments reported  in  this  paper -the  authors  made  use  of  guinea  pigs.  raliliitH. 
and  dogs  for  inoculation,  with  an  intent  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
tiie  leucocyte  and  tbe  tubercle  bacillus.    It  appears  from  these  experiments  that 
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in  thestmggleof  the  infected  organism  against  tubercle  bacilli  neither  the  com- 
plement'uor  pha^cytoRis  due  to  ix>lynuclear  and  mononuclear  cells  exercises  a 
decisive  rOle.  The  pha^ijocytosls  which  appears  in  a  strilitng  manner  is  largely 
due  to  the  action  of  leucocytes  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  other  places 
where  lymphocyte  cells  collect  In  large  numbers. 

A  special  method  for  ctiltivatinsf  tabercle  bacillus  on.  potatoes,  J.  Ai*zi- 
LOTTI  {Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  40  (1906),  Xo.  5,  pp.  763-768). — By  a 
comblnattou  of  potatoes  and  glycerin,  the  author  found  It  iKwslble  to  bring 
about  a  more  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  than  by  any  other 
method  with  which  he  had  cx[)eriniented.  The  l>acilil  thus  obtained  ap|)ear«d 
to  remain  In  an  active  and  virulent  condition  for  long  periods,  and  the  virulence 
of  the  cultures  was  in  many  cases  greatly  Increased. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated  in  a  saccharine  medium,  L.  Vailuant 
(Compt  Rend.  Noc.  Biol.  [Paris],  60  (1906),  No.  15,  pp.  7.}i-745).— The  author 
added  saccharose  and  glurase  to  a  tmulllon  medium  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
these  substances.  It  api)ears  from  these  experiments  that  sjxccharose  and 
glucose  exercise  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  chloroform-bacllline  produced  by 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

A  method  for  demonstrating  anthrax  bacilli  in  blood  and  tissues, 
J.  FoBSTEB  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Ait..  Orig.,  1,0  (1906),  \o.  5.  pp.  751-75i).— 
A  simple  method  for  demonstrating  anthrax  bacilli  has  been  found  In  the  use  of 
gypsum.  After  allowing  the  susi)ected  material  to  grow  for  some  time  on  a 
gypsum  rod,  cultures  are  made  from  this  material  In  order  to  subject  them  to 
microscopic  examination.  If  such  cultures  are  heated  to  a  temi>erature  of 
65°  C.  for  2  minutes,  other  bacteria  such  as  coll  bacillus  and  proteus  will  tie 
killed,  while  the  anthrax  bacilli  will  be  unaffected. 

Protozoan  blood  diseases  of  man  and  animals  in  Oerman  East  Africa, 
A,  Tbkutuein  (Miiucheii.  ilcrl.  Wchnschr.,  53  (1906),  So.  18,  pp.  8.'>o-8o7). — 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  classification  of  the  protozoa  which  are  concerned 
In  the  production  of  blood  diseases  In  man  and  animals.  It  was  observed  dur- 
ing Investigations  made  In  the  region  of  Dares-Salaam  that  organisms  resem- 
bling tr.vpanosonies  wore  fre<|uently  seen  In  blood  preparations  In  cattle  suffer- 
ing from  Texas  fever  or  .Vfrlcan  coast  fever. 

Ticks  and  African  coast  fever,  C.  P.  Lounsbubt  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Qoo4 
Hope,  28  (1906),  Xo.  .5,  pp.  634-654) .—The  Investigations  of  the  author  r^wrtl- 
ing  the  means  of  transmission  of  African  coast  fever  have  l>een  continued.  At 
first  It  was  believed  that  only  two  si)ecles  of  ticks  were  concerned  in  transmit- 
ting this  disease.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  5  species  are  Implicated — 
Rhipicephalus  appendiculatus,  R.  erer.tsi,  R.  simus,  R.  niteiiK,  and  R.  copensU. 
Other  ticks  belonging  to  different  genera  apparently  have  nothing  to  do  In 
transmitting  African  coast  fever.  In  the  author's  cxt>erlnients  It  was  found 
possible  to  transmit  the  disease  by  means  of  one  Infected  tick,  but  usually  more 
were  required.  The  Incubation  period  averaged  13i  days  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease  12  days.  As  a  rule,  the  animals  did  not  show  serious  symptoms 
until  within  a  few  days  before  death.  Often  It  is  lmt)0S8lble  to  transmit  the 
infection  by  means  of  the  ticks  from  diseased  animals.  In  35  cases  positive 
results  were  obtained,  and  in  all  these  eases  the  ticks  had  become  Infected  la 
one  stage  of  growth  and  communicated  the  disease  In  the  succeeding  stage. 

Tissue  alterations  in  the  cows'  udder  in  cases  of  sporadic  galactophoritis, 
Van  der  Linde  (.4rc7i.  Wisx.  it.  Prakt.Tierhcilk..32  (1906).  Xo.  4-5,  pp.  3.17-.%*, 
pis.  2). — Etetalled  clinical  notes  are  given  on  35  cases  of  this  disease.  As  a 
result  of  these  studies  the  author  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  udder  of  the 
cow  exhibits  a  tubular  character  Just  before  the  i^eriod  of  lactation,  while 
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daring  lactation  it  ia  an  alveolar  gland.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
period  of  lactation  It  again  becomes  tubular  in  character.  Sporadic  galacto- 
piioritis  appears  to  be  a  hypertrophic  and  polypous  chronic  catarrh  of  the  udder. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged  and  the  catarrh  Appears  to  h«.4ue-te.4i 
streptococcus. 

A  diseaae  of  young  cattle  In  county  Wexford,  A.  B.  Mettau  (Dept.  Agr. 
end  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  6  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  J,60-ji76,  pU.  2). — For  several 
.years  a  dlsense  has  prevailed  among  young  cattle  in  the  county  of  Wexford  and 
i:<  characterized  by  chronic  diarrhea,  emaciation,  and  finally  death.  The  chief 
symptom  is  progressive  anemia  and  emaciation.  An  examination  of  the  feces 
and  of  the  Intestines,  iMst-mortem,  showed  the  presence  of  Strongylus  gracilis 
end  fluke  worms.  Occasionally  the  lungs  were  Infestetl  with  8.  iiilerurus.  In 
advanced  cases  the  yellow  marrow  In  the  cavities  of  the  long  bones  was  replaced 
by  red  marrow.  Various  lines  of  treatment  were  adopted,  such  as  the  use  of 
thymol,  coal-tar  creosote,  carlwlic  acid,  etc.,  and  the  feces  were  examined  from 
day  to  day  to  note  the  effect  of  treatment.  Recovery  was  brought  alwut  by  the 
use  of  a  tonic  containing  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  and  sulphate  of  iron  as  well  as 
by  treatment  with  carbolic  acid  and  turpentine,  oil  of  tar,  and  thymol.  In  one 
case  the  recovery  took  place  without  any  treatment.  Creosote,  lysol,  tobacco, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  various  other  remedies  appeared  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  parasitic  worms,  but  did  not  bring  about  a  recovery.  The  author  was 
nnable  to  determine  whether  the  stomach  worms,  were  the  only  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  one  instance  28  animals  in  apparent  health  were  examined  and 
stomach  worms  were  found  In  ,the  feces  of  24  of  them.  The  disease  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  due  to  an  excepsive  Infestation  with  these  worms. 

Proliferation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  beef  l^er  in  cases  of  distomatosis, 
A  Jaxgeb  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  32  (1906),  No.  Ji-Tt,  pp.  ^56-476,  pig. 
2). — ^The  literature  of  this  subject  is  critically  reviewed  in  connection  with  a 
short  bibli<%rapby.  The  author  describes  the  various  tissue  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  beef  liver  after  infestation  with  flukes.  A  cirrhosis  occurs  In  the 
form  of  an  induration  process,  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  to.^cic 
Hietabolic  products  produced  by  the  liver  flukes  in  the  bile  ducts. 

A  hoof  disease  occurring  in  connection  with  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
SCHENKL  (Wchnschr.  Tierheilk.  u.  VichzucJit,  50  (1906),  No.  21,  pp.  403-^05).— 
The  author  had  opportunity  to  observe  a  numljer  of  eases  of  hoof  trouble  which 
occurred  In  connection  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  parts  chiefly  afTected 
were  the  crown  of  the  hoof  near  the  cleft  and  the  Internal  walls  of  the  cleft. 
The  lesions  consisted  of  ulcers  in  connection  with  which  some  proliferation  of 
tissue  took  place.  In  a  few  cases  the  lesions  extended  to  the  Iwnes  of  the  foot. 
The  affected  tissue  was  removed  and  a  thick  layer  of  iodoform  sprinkled  on  the 
diseased  areas.     Good  results  were  obtained  from  this  treatment. 

Looping  ill  and  braxy,  D.  J.  Hamilton  et  al.  (Jour  Bd.  Agr.  ILondon], 
IS  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  135-H2). — After  a  long  series  of  experiments  the  existence 
of  a  speciflc  bacillus  was  found  in  the  exudate  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  sub- 
iseqnait  tests  show  that  the  disease  is  of  a  bacterial  nature.  The  organism  is 
ipparently  taken  into  the  intestines  with  the  food.  Much  uncertainty  has  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  nature  of  braxy.  The  experiments  l)y  the  committee 
appointed  to  Investigate  this  disease  indicate  that  a  numljer  of  troubles  com- 
monly pass  under  the  name  braxy.  It  is  believed  that  braxy,  louping  ill, 
blackleg,  and  malignant  edema  belong  to  the  same  group  of  diseases.  In  fact, 
the  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  the  louping  111  and  braxy  is  so  close 
tint  confusion  often  occurs  In  reaching  a  diagnosis.  It  was  found  that  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  tbe  year  the  blood  of  sheep  Is  quite  resistant  to  the  organisms  of 
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both  diseases,  while  at  other  times  it  is  highly  susceptible  to  their  action.  The 
fatal  effect  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  may,  therefore,  be  prevented  In  part  by 
drenching  the  she^)  with  cultures  of  these  bacteria  during  the  periods  of 
resistance. 

DiseasM  of  swine,  R.  A.  Craio  {New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  19€6,  pp.  191, 
figs.  23). — In  view  of  the  agricultural  importance  of  swine  raising  the  literature 
relating  to  swine  dipeases  may  be  considered  as  too  much  scattered  to  be  avail- 
able for  practical  use  by  the  farmer.  Tlie  author  has  attempted  in  the  present 
volume  to  bring  together  the  Icnown  facts  relating  to  the  common  diseases  of 
pigs.  The  subject-matter  is  discussed  under  a  number  of  head.s,  including  gen- 
eral, surgical,  infectious,  and  parasitic  diseases.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  serious  Infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  of  hogs. 

The  hog-cholera  g^oup  of  bacteria,  J.  Citron  {Ztschr.  Ilyg.  v.  Infectionn- 
krank.,  53  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  159-175). — In  the  author's  experiments  particular 
attention  was  given  to  a  study  of  agglutinins  and  aggressins  and  other  bacte- 
rial substances  contained  In  the  hog-choiera  group.  It  was  found  that  monova- 
lent hog-cbolera  serum  agglutinates  the  organisms  of  hog  cholera,  paratyphoid, 
and  mouse  typhoid.  The  most  of  the  bacteria  belonging  to  this  group,  when 
studied  in  vitro,  show  a  very  slight  absorptive  power  for  antibodies.  While  a 
study  of  the  cultural  characters  and  serum  reactions  of  bacteria  of  this  group 
indicates  a  close  relationship  between  the  different  members,  the  author  never- 
theless lielieves  that  more  study  must  be  devoted  to  the  group  before  It  is  safe 
to  consider  the  organisms  of  bog  cholera,  mouse  typhoid,  and  paratyphoid  as 
Identical. 

Immunization  of  hogs  against  swine  plague  by  means  of  aggressln, 
K.  Weil  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [ctc.]^l.  Abt.,  brig.,  U  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  121-125).— 
Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been  e.xi)erlenced  in  producing 
Immunity  against  the  various  forms  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  to  which  group 
swine  plague  belongs.  By  means  of  aggressln.  however,  many  of  these  difficul- 
ties are  overcome,  and  according  to  the  author's  experiments  excellent  results 
I' re  obtained.  It  was  found  in  experiments  with  rabbits  that  wtien  these  ani- 
mals were  immunized  against  swine  plague  by  a  single  injection  of  aggressln 
obtained  from  hogs,  an  Imumnity  was  produced  which  protected  them  against 
inoculation  with  virulent  cultures  nearly  5  months  later.  .  In  experiments 
with  hogs  it  was  found  that  the  aggressln  in  order  to  be  i)erfectly  effective 
should  come  from  other  hogs  rather  than  from  rabbits.  When  rabbit  aggressln 
was  used  It  apiieared  that  2  Inoculations  of  10  cc.  were  enough  to  protect  the 
animal  against  a  fatal  dose  of  swine-plague  culture.  It  seems  that  for  a  short 
time  after  Inoculation  with  aggressln  and  before  this  material  has  become 
effective,  the  animals  are  unusually  susceptible  to  swine  plague  and  more  lil^ely 
to  take  the  disease  than  are  those  which  have  not  been  treated  with  aggressln. 

Intestinal  emphysema  of  hogs,  A.  Jaegeb  (Arch.  Wis.i.  «.  Prakt.  Tierheilk., 
32  (1906),  No.  i-o,  pp.  ilO-i55,  pig.  3). — Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  i)eculiar  condition  which  is  quite  often  met  with  in  lings,  and  no 
specific  cauFO  Ijas  heretofore  been  definitely  assigned  for  It  .  According  to  the 
author's  investigations,  based  on  a  large  number  of  cases  and  on  the  bacterio- 
logicnl  study  of  the  tissues  involved,  this  dis-e.nse  mu.st  be  considered  as  a 
.  local  infection  in  the  small  intestines,  in  which  the  most  important  processes 
take  place  In  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  disease  Is  said  to  be  due  to  a  specific 
organism  referred  to  as  Bacillun  coli  Igmphalicus  aerogenes.  Inoculation 
experiments  were  made  with  the  organism  In  question,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
characteristic  vesicles  containing  gas  developed  along  the  walls  of  the  Intes- 
tines and  bacteria  were  again  recovered  In  pure  cultures. 
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Treatment  of  tetanus,  Desoubey  (Bui.  fioc.  Cent.  MM.  VH.,  83  (1906), 
Ho.  10,  pp.  271-S7i). — The  author  has  had  cousiderable  experience  In  treating 
tetannH.  especially  in  horses,  and  dlsc-usses  theeffeftlvenessof  different  methods. 
In  a  recent  case  of  tetanus  which  occurred  In  a  colt,  antitetanus  serum  was 
tidiuinistered  lutravenously  in  a  dose  of  IJO  «•..  together  with  10  cc.  of  tnllianin. 
The  treatment  was  continued  for  3  days  and  diuretln  and  benzoate  of  caffein 
were  also  given.  At  first  there  wus  improvement,  but  later  serious  symptoms 
recurred.  Tallianin  was  then  administered  regularly  and  the  animal  finally 
recovered. 

Trypanosomiasis  of  horses  in  Annaift,  J.  J.  Vassal  (Ann.  I  nut,  Pasteur. 
2fl  (1906),  Xo.  -i,  pp.  2o6-i95,  fig.  1). — An  outbreak  of  trypanosomiasis  occurred 
near  the  Pnsteur  Institute  In  Annam  and  was  investigated  by  the  author.  An 
account  is  presented  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease ;  the  s.vmptoms  as  obser^'ed 
in  various  cases;  Inoculation  experiments  with  Isolated  micro-organisms  in 
rats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  monkeys ;  and  on  the  pathological  lesions 
observed  in  affected  animals.  The  author  devotes  considerable  attention  to  a 
diMcas.siou  of  the  relationship  of  this  disease  to  surra  and  comes  to  the  con- 
rlu.sion  that  it  differs  somewhat  from  surra  as  observed  in  Inlda.  Mauritius,  and 
Java  by  the  slighter  susceptibility  of  cattle  and  the  greater  virulence  of  the 
or^nisiu  for  other  animals.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
practiciilly  identical  with  surra. 

Horse  botflies  and  their  importance  in  raising  colts,  Kronino  (Ztschr. 
yvteriHurk:.  18  {1906),  Xo.  .5.  pp.  202-211). — During  the  past  .')  years  the  author 
has  bad  occasion  to  observe  many  cases  of  cachexia  accompanied  with  colic  in 
young  coltf.  Notes  are  given  by  way  of  differential  diagnosis  between  botfly 
disease  and  chronic  anemia,  leukemia,  pseudoleukemia,  infestation  with  stomach 
wonns  and  tubes  intestinalis.  As  u  result  of  numerous  observations  it  is  con- 
cluded that  botfly  larvse  In  large  numbers  may  greatly  injure  the  health  of 
Lorses.  Notes  are  given  on  Oantrophilus  equi,  O.  pecorum,  O.  ticmorrholdalUt, 
and  0.  na»ali*.  The  author  made  special  observations  on  .31  cases  of  botfly 
disease  in  horses.  Among  this  number,  23  young  colts  recovered  after  receiving 
carbon  bisnlphid  in  doses  of  8  gm.  each  repeated  C  times. 

The  army  hojrseshoer,  E.  A.  Down  et  al.  (Fort  Riley,  Kans.:  V.  8.  War  Dept., 
1905,  pp.  84,  pis.  22). — This  volume  was  prepared  for  use  in  the  school  of  appli- 
cation for  cavalry  and  field  artillery  in  Fort  Itlley,  Kansas.  It  contains  an 
acconut  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse's  foot,  tools  used  for  horse- 
sboeing,  methods  of  shoeing  the  normal  foot,  and  special  methods  to  confirm  or 
alter  certain  gaits  in  the  horse  as  well  as  an  account  of  disease  of  the  foot. 
Tbe  illustrations  are  mostly  from  photographs  of  army  practice  in  shoeing 
bones  and  are  of  good  quality. 

The  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies,  L.  Fbotbtngham  (Jour.  Me(l.  Research,  1!) 
(1906),  No.  3.  pp.  471-i89,  pis.  3). — On  account  of  the  recent  extensive  outbreak 
of  rabies  in  Massachusetts,  the  author  took  occasion  to  test  two  of  the  most 
generally  recognized  methods  fdr  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies.  These  methods 
are  based  on  pathological  changes  in  tbe  nerve  ganglia  and  on  the  presence  of 
Negri's  corpuscles.  The  pathological  lesions  in  the  nerve  cells,  particularly  in 
the  plexlfomi  and  Gasserian  ganglia,  are  easily  demonstrated  and,  according  to 
the  investigations  of  the  author,  (jonstltute  a  source  of  diagnosis  which  is  fairly 
accurate.  In  all  cases  examined  by  the  author  these  lesions  were  presented, 
aometlmes  where  it  was  lmi>osslble  to  demonstrate  Negri's  corpuscles.  It  was 
not  thought  wise,  however,  to  depend  entirely  on  these  methods,  since  In  one 
instance  lesions  were  found  In  a  case  which  was  apparently  not  rabies. 
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The  results  obtained  from  Nenrrl's  method  were  always  positive  In  cases  where 
the  corpuscles  were  found  and  since  the  method  seems  to  be  perfectly  reliable 
to  that  extent  It  is  considered  useless  to  sacrifice  anininl  life  In  mailing  Inocu- 
lations when  tile  corpuscles  are  found.  A  detailed  tabular  statement  is  pre- 
sented of  the  various  animals  examined  and  of  the  findings  of  Negri's  bodies 
and  lesions  iu  the  Gasserian  ganglia. 

The  si^ificance  of  Negri's  corpuscles  in  the  diagnosis  of  rabies,  W. 
Ernst  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Ticrhcilk.,  11  (UW6),  No.  9-10,  pp.  453-.',66,  figs.  3).— 
The  author  made  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  Negri's  cor- 
puscles in  animals  affected  witii  rabies.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations  It 
was  found  that  in  96  to  9!)  i)er  cent  of  the  cases  of  rabies  in  which  clinical 
symptoms  have  appeared,  intracellular  structures  are  found  In  the  central 
nervous  system  which  do  not  appear  In  healthy  nutmals  or  in  the  case  of  any 
other  disease.  The  microscopic  recognition  of  rabies  by  this  means  is  possible 
even  when,  on  account  of  decomposition  of  the  material,  no  help  could  be 
cxpectetl  from  inoculation  tests.  In  all  cases  where  Negri's  corpuscles  are 
found  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  considered  i)erfectly  reliable  and  inoculation 
tests  may  be  omitted.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  a  certainty  within  3 
to  4  hours  l)y  means  of  an  embedding  method  calling  for  the  use  of  acetone  and 
parafiln.  It  still  remains  doubtful  whether  Negri's  corpuscles  are  a  develop- 
mental stage  of  the  rabies  organism  or  a  product  of  i-ell  reaction  to  the  disease. 

Negri's  corpuBcles  in  rabies,  N.  Ball  {Arch.  Vet.  Xauk  ISt.  Pelertb.].  S6 
(1906),  No.  3,  pp.  l.iS-no,  figs.  2). — The  literature  i-elating  to  this  subject  Is 
critically  discussed  in  connection  with  a  short  bibliography.  Tiie  author  pre- 
sent's in  a  tabular  form  the  results  obtained  by  various  Investigators  in  an 
examination  of  the  brain  tis-sue  of  rabid  animals  for  the  presence  of  Negri's 
corpuscles.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  study.  It  is  concluded  that  approxi- 
mately 96.5  ijer  cent  of  animals  affected  with  rabies  show  peculiar  structures 
known  as  Negri's  corpuscles  in  the  nerve  cells,  particularly  in  Ammon's  horn. 
In  healthy  animals  or  in  animals  affected  with  any  other  disease  than  rabies, 
Negri's  corpuscles  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  nerve  cells.  These  bodies,  there- 
fore, c-onstltute  an  excellent  means  of  diagnosis  which  may  be  accomplished 
within  5  to  7  hours  after  the  t)ost-niorteni  examination  of  tlie  animal  in  (pies- 
tion.  The  absence  of  Negri's  corpuscles  In  the  nerve  cells  of  animals  suspected 
of  rabies  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  rabies  being  present 

The  toxin  produced  by  Aspergillus  fumig^tus,  E.  Bodin  and  L.  Gautieb 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur.  20  (1900).  No.  3.  pp.  209-22.',).— From  the  study  of  this 
fungus  in  cultures  and  in  exT>erimental  animals  It  was  found  that  AspergillH* 
fitmigatus  produces  a  toxin  which  may  be  rightfully  compared  with  the  toxins 
of  bacteria.  For  the  form^ition  of  this  toxin  In  cultures  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
a  mixture  of  protein,  especially  of  the  i)eptone  type,  and  some  carbohydrate, 
esi)ecially  glucose,  saccharose,  maltose,  or  dextrin.  The  reaction  of  the  toxin 
must  be  either  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  effo<!t8  of  the  toxin  are  chiefly  observed 
In  the  nervous  system  and  are  producetl  more  or  less  rapidly  by  tlie  method  of 
inoculation.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  toxin  are  muscular  con- 
vulsions resembling  tetanus  and  leading  to  death  within  a  few  hours  if  tlie  ani- 
mal does  not  recover.  The  rabbit  and  dog  are  very  susceptible  to  the  toxin, 
while  the  guinea  pig,  cat,  mouse,  and  white  rat  are  more  refractory.  The  dog 
and  cat  are  naturally  Immune  to  the  spores  of  A.  fumigatus,  but  are  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  the  toxin  produced  by  the  fungus. 

Chicken  pox:  The  forms  of  chicken  pox  and  their  relation  to  true  pox 
and  their  micro-organisms.  Keischauer  (Centhh  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig., 
40   (1906),  yos.  3,  pp.  356-361;  4,  pp.  47//-.J79;  5,  pp.  653-683,  pU.  2).— The 
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common  chicken  pox,  also  known  db  epithelioma  contagiosum,  lias  long  l)een 
known  in  veterinary  science  and  appears  to  be  distributed  tbrougbout  the 
civillr.od  world  where  fowls  are  kept  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  consist 
essentially  in  tuberculous  exanthema  of  the  skin  and  specific  alterations  of 
the  risible  mucous  membranes.  Some  fever  also  accompanies  the  disease  and 
it  is  highly  contagious.  The  iHithological  histology  of  chicken  pox  is  described 
in  some  detail.  It  appears  that  in  many  cases  tlie  processes  observed  in  the 
throat  are  of  a  diphtheritic  nature  and  the  micro-organisms  concerned  are 
Iierbaps  of  a  saprophytic  type  which,  under  certain  conditions,  i)enetrate  into 
the  living  tissue.  The  micro-organisms  found  in  chicken  pox  closely  resemble 
those  observed  in  other  kinds  of  i>ox  which  affect  mammals,  and  these  micro- 
organisms are  distributed  in  a  very  sinillnr  luauuer  throughout  the  lx>dy.  All 
forms  of  pox,  therefore,  seem  to  be  somewhat  closely  related.  Definite  state- 
ments c-oMceming  the  relationship,  however,  can  not  be  made  with  any  safety. 
A  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Cachexia  due  to  Syng^amus  tiachealis  in  pig^ns,  K.  P.  Rossi  {Clin.  Vet. 
\MUan),  29  (1906),  Xo.  i,  pp.  73-82). — An  extensive  infestation  of  gajjeworms 
was  noted  by  the  author  in  a  colony  of  pigeons.  The  gaiteworms  were  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  esophagus  of  young  pigeons  and  obviously  young  birds 
became  infested  through  the  food  given  them  by  the  parent  birds.  Many  of  the 
young  pigeons  died  as  a  result  of  esophageal  Infestation.  The  parasites  were 
frequently  observed  in  the  trachea  and  occasionally  In  the  bronchi  of  adult 
pigeons.  In  which  situation  they  caused  a  cachectic  state  and  occasionally  death 
by  asphyxiation. 

BUBAL  EHOINEEBIIVO. 

Interstate  royal  commission  on  the  Siver  Murray,  representing  the 
States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  {Rpt.  Comrs. 
(Sydney),  1902.  pp.  S59,  dgms.  15,  maps  12). — In  1901  there  was  appointed  a 
royal  commission  representing  the  three  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  whose  duty  it-  was  to  recommend  a  plan  for  (xtntrolllng 
and  utilizing  the  river  Murray,  which  forms  the  t)oundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  and  flows  through  the  territory  of  South  Australia.  This 
commission  favors  the  abrogation  of  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  and  the  sul>- 
ordination  of  navigation  to  irrigation,  but  recommends  that  navigation  be  main- 
tftinetl  by  means  of  locks.  It  recommends  the  delivery  of  a  fixed  quantity  of 
water  from  the  main  stream  to  each  of  the  three  States  and  a  pro  rata  reduction 
in  case  of  shortage,  and  that  the  torrential  tributaries  be  left  to  the  control  of 
the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  Is  recommended  further  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  agreement  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  commission  to  l>e 
created  by  agreement  between  the  three  States,  the  commission  holding  that  this 
work  could  not  be  properly  done  by  the  federal  officials. 

The  report  gives  much  interesting  information  as  to  present  development  and 
the  schemes  which  have  been  adopted  for  supplying  the  capital  nec-essary  for 
the  construction  of  Irrigation  works.  In  Victoria  the  government  bus  built  the 
main  canals,  and  the  distributing  ditches  have  been  built  by  local  organizations 
with  funds  loaned  by  the  government.  The  report  states  that  in  no  case  Isnve 
these  local  organizations  lived  up  to  their  agreement  with  the  State.  In  Vic- 
toria £1,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  £1,300.000  of  obligations  of  these  associations 
have  been  canceled  by  the  State.  In  New  South  Wales  the  works  have  been 
trallt  by  the  government  without  any  provision  for  the  return  of  the  money 
invested. 
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In  South  Australia  ntteinpts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  unemployed 
by  settllug  tbem  uiion  Irrigated  tracts,  tbesie  colonies  usually  being  communistic. 
None  of  tbem  bas  succeeiled. 

Suggastions  for  the  conBtruction  of  small  pumping  plants  for  irrigation, 
P.  H.  Newell  (Inlg.  Ai/e.  il  (1!)06).  .Vo.  9,  p/i.  270-271  figs.  .5).— This  article 
outlines  tbe  construction  of  pinnts  adapted  to  pump  water  from  wells  sunk  in 
gravels.  Tbe  autbor  suggests  that  such  wells  should  be  12  to  15  in.  In  diameter 
sunk  into  water-l>earlng  gravel  30  to  (50  ft,  strainers  of  slotted  galvanized 
iron  being  provided  through  the  gravel  strata.  He  states  that  "a  15-lu.  well 
drilled  In  good  water-bearing  gravel  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  the  lower  ;W  of  which 
is  strainer  surface,  should  sui)ply  at  least  liOO  gal.  i)er  minute  when  tbe  pniup 
lowers  the  level  In  the  well  by  l(t  ft.''  For  large-size  plants  tbe  writer  recom- 
mends arranging  a  battery  of  wells  in  pairs,  all  being  connected  to  the  suction 
pi|)e.  The  arrangement  In  pairs  is  for  the  puniose  of  removing  fine  sand  from 
tbe  gravel  between  the  wells,  b.v  pumping  from  one  of  the  pair  of  wells  while 
running  clear  water  into  the  other.  The  inclosed  runner  tyi)e  of  centrifugal 
pump,  "  long  sweep  "  fittings,  and  Internal  combustion  motors  are  recommended. 
For  plants  of  20  to  .'JO  borseiwwer  the  installation  of  gas-producer  plants  is  ad- 
vIschI,  since  at  $8  \»r  ton  tbe  cost  of  coal  should  l)e  eiiulvalent  to  gasoline  at 
4  to  (!  cts.  per  gallon.  With  regard  to  the  economical  height  to  which  water 
may  l)e  lifted,  the  autbor  considers  that  "it  Is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  pay  to 
pun>p  water  under  present  conditions  In  the  valleys  of  the  western  plains  to  a 
total  height  of  more  than  HO  ft.,  including  tbe  suction  lift  of  the  pump."  Data 
are  also  given  on  the  i-ost  of  pumping  and  first  cost  of  plants. 

Agricultural  machinery  in  the  TTnlted  States  (Lanrfir.  ila$ch.  u.  Oerate, 
6  {1006),  No.  12,  p.  5). — In  speaking  of  the  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of 
machinery  in  farming  operations  in  thel'nited  States,  Ur.  Laughlln,  of  Chicago, 
gave  tbe  following  figures  l)efore  a  ixilitical  economy  society  In  Berlin :  Tbe  sow- 
ing of  grains  which  formerly  re<iuired  10  hours  and  3.")  minutes  by  hand  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  32.7  minutes  by  machinery ;  harvesting  and  thrashing 
which  re<|uire<l  40  hours  and  40  minutes  by  hand  can  now  be  done  In  1  hour  by 
machinery.  Tbe  time  required  for  planting  of  corn  of  (t  hours  and  15  mlnute.s 
has,  through  aid  of  machinery,  been  reduced  to  37.5  minutes;  busking  oi>era- 
tlons  requiring  formerly  0(i  hours  40  minutes  now  require  3.«J  hours.  The  mow- 
ing machine  performs  in  1  hour  and  U  minutes  what  a  man  with  a  scythe  for- 
merly (.-ould  ac<-omplish  In  7  hour-)  and  20  minutes.  Potato  planters  will  now 
plant  as  many  potatoes  In  1  hour  and  25  minutes  as  formerly  required  15  hours 
to  accouiplisli  by  baud. 

Test  of  American  manure-spreading  machine  (Manchlnen  Ztg.,  4  (1906), 
Xo.  12,  pp.  137,  138,  fig.  1). — A  discussion  of  the  report  on  a  public  test  of  a 
manure-spreading  machine  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  concluded 
from  this  test  that  while  the  machine  does  excellent  work  Its  value  to  the  farmer 
Is  reduced  because  of  its  high  price  and  the  e.xce.ssive  iwwer  retjulred  In  Its 
oi)eratlon.     It  is  predicted,  however,  that  It  will  find  extensive  use  In  Germany. 

Two  tools  for  the  culture  of  root  crops  (Ulasehhicn  Ztg.,  j  (1906),  No. 
11.  pp.  12H,  129,  fill.  1). — One  of  these  Is  a  hoe  of  special  sbai)e  provided  with 
markers ;  the  second  is  a  tool  for  transplanting  roots,  consisting  of  an  oiien  coni- 
cal tube,  tbe  lower  end  being  shan>ened  to  a  cutting  edge  and  a  handle  l>eing 
attached  to  the  upi)er  end.  Tbe  tube  Is  thrust  Into  the  ground  around  the  root 
and  the  whole  plant  is  removed  without  disturbing  the  soil  Immediately  sur- 
rounding tbe  root  and  root  hairs.  Owing  to  tbe  conical  sbaiie  of  tbe  tube  it  is 
claimed  that  the  o|)eration  of  withdrawing  tbe  tube  after  the  plant  Is  in  its  new 
Ix>sitlon  is  comparatively  easy. 
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Plowing  by  elactrieity  at  Dahlwitz  (Maschincn  Zip.,  i  {1906),  No.  12,  pp. 
13i,  135,  tlffs.  2). — The  apparatus  In  use  here  consists  of  a  gang  plow  which  Is 
«lternately  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  Held  lietween  two  "  anchor  w^agons." 
By  this  apparatus  about  2}  acres  per  hour  are  plowed,  and  the  cost,  taking  Into 
account  all  operating  expenses  and  Interest  on  cost  of  equipment.  Including  power 
plant,  amounts  to  $A).i'A  per  acre.  While  it  Is  claimed  that  the  use  of  tlie  appa- 
ratus has  proven  profitable  In  this  case.  It  Is  iMlnted  out  that  this  would  not  In 
gmeral  be  true  except  probably  In  those  cases  where  the  electric  plant  could  be 
operated  continuously  throughout  the  year,  t)ie  jwwer  generated  being  put  to 
other  profitable  uses  %vhen  not  used  for  plowing. 

The  windmill  in  agriculture,  C.  E.  XjAWFObd  (Affi:  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
28  (1906).  .Yo.  2.  pp.  200-205,  figs,  fi).— After  calling  attention  to  the  defects  In 
the  mills  at  present  being  employed  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  writer 
fjiges  the  foliov.-ing  improvements :  More  rigid  and  stronger'  frames,  provided 
with  good  ladders  and  large  roomy  platforms  surrounded  by  railings ;  a  tower 
rap  provided  with  large  rings  and  bumished-steel  balls :  a  gear  head  with  easily 
"get-at-able"  bearings  and  a  band  brake  capable  of  holding  the  wheel  In  the 
highest  winds  with  a  minimum  power.  To  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mechan- 
ism the  writer  recommends  roller  bearings  In  the  gear  bead  and  a  mangle  motion 
in  gabstitutlon  for  the  usual  cnink  and  pitman  arrangement.  He  advises  the 
use  of  two  pumps — one  for  light  breezes  and  the  other  for  combination  with  the 
first  in  the  case  of  heavy  winds.  As  to  oiling  devices,  he  thinks  the  endless 
(haln  or  ring  oiler  the  best  for  solid  bearings,  and  syphon  cups  with  compound, 
wft-iron  wire  wicks  the  best  for  roller  bearings.  The  writer  thinks  that  "  power 
millg"  have  certain  essential  advantages  over  the  usual  form,  particularly  in 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  wheel  to  the  pump. 

The  utilization  of  solar  heat  for  industrial  purposes  by  means  of  a  new 
pUne-mirroT  reflector,  C.  GCntner  {Set.  .itner.  Sup..  61  {1906),  \o.  1586,  pp. 
i'>in0-25il2.  fiffK.  6). — This  Is  a  description  of  a  new  form  of  reflector  devised 
by  the  author,  which  has  certain  features  radically  different  from  the  conical- 
shaped  reflectors  of  other  inventors.  His  device  consists  of  a  series  of  plane 
mirrors  arranged  in  a  horizontal  position  and  supported  by  a  peculiar  link  work 
which  Is  moved  to  conform  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  and  which  maintains  the 
mirrors  In  such  position  that  the  sun's  rays  are  projecte<l  ujwn  a  long  cylin- 
firieal  Imiier.  The  latter  lies  above  the  mirrors  In  a  horizontal  position,  with  Its 
asla  In  a  north  and  south  direction.  The  mechanism  Is  such  that  the  mirrors 
can  be  turned  completely  over  about  their  axes  as  a  protecti(m  In  case  of  hnll- 
Monus.  From  ox|)erInients  It  was  found  that  a  i-eflector  with  a  surface  of  1,000 
sq.  ft  delivered  In  12  hours  an  amount  of  energy  e<)ual  to  that  generated  by  the 
coniiumptlon  of  4,400  lbs.  of  hard  coal,  this  \\e\ng  in  EuroiK-an  latitudes.  The 
inventor  estimates  that  the  reflectors  can  be  built  at  an  exi)ense  of  about  $2  per 
square  yard  of  surface,  and  predicts  that  liecause  of  Its  simplicity,  cheapness, 
iind  effectiveness  it  will  be  useful  as  an  aid  to  pumping  oi>erations  In  arid 
i^ons  and  for  other  uses  In  localities  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  sunshine 
aliundnnt. 

Tests  of  the  relative  value  of  crude  oil  (Beaumont,  Texas),  kerosene,  and 
gasoline  (Xeic  Merieo  Sta.  Rpt.  190^,  pp.  29-31). 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Knral  economy.  G.  N.  Lauman  {Cornell  Countryman.  S  (1906),  \o.  9.  pp. 
•II,  212). — In  tills  article  rural  economy  is  tentatively  outline<l  as  "that  field 
of  knowledge  dealing  with  the  facts,  deductions,  and  theories  concerning  the 
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economic  Bide  of  agriculture."  The  nutbor  calls  attention  to  the  difference  In 
division  of  the  embject  tbat  ba8  taken  place  In  Enroiw  and  tbe  United  States, 
and  points  out  that  In  the  latter  the  agricultural  colIet;e8  are  developing  tbe 
subject  of  rural  economy  rather  than  that  of  general  economics. 

The  transition  in  agriculture,  E.  A.  Pratt  {London:  John  Murray.  1906, 
pp.  X+  55^  pU.  10,  figs.  2). — Tbe  author  shows  In  this  volume  tbe  changes 
whifh  have  taken  place  in  English  agriculture  during  the  past  few  years  as  a 
result  of  tbe  dec-line  in  cereal  production  In  Ureat  Britain. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  coui|>etltion,  the  conservative  English  farmer  has  largely 
given  up  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  c-ereals  and  is  yielding  to  the  advan- 
tages of  agricultural  cooi>eratlon  in  methods  of  producing,  collecting,  shipping, 
and  marketing  poultry  and  dairy  products,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  The 
op|x>rtunitIes  o|)en  to  the  British  protlucer  along  these  lines  are  shown  by  tbe 
fact  that  articles  of  agricultural  pro<luctlon,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  food 
supplies,  were  imix>rted  into  the  I'nited  Kingdom  In  1005  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$1,100,000,000.  The  author  maintains  tbat  "  though  in  our  circumscribed  limits 
we  might  not  be  able  to  become  absolutely  self-supporting  in  regard  to  ail  these 
things,  we  could  certainly  produce  them  for  ourselves  In  greatly  increased 
quantity." 

Tbe  continued  development  of  British  agriculture  along  the  lines  of  comblua- 
tlon  and  Improved  marketing  conditions,  the  Improvement  of  the  present  tenant 
system,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  c-ooiwrative  allotment  of  land  to  factory 
workers  and  others  near  large  towns  as  a  means  of  training  for  farm  and  hor- 
ticultural work  and  Improving  their  financial  condition  are  earnestly  urged 
u|K)n  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  because  they  "  represent  the 
present-day  ho|H?  of  the  British  agriculturist."  To  this  end  tbe  author  <'on- 
dudes  that  the  government  "  should  carry  out  a  s<;henie  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  education  on  essentially  practical  lines:  that  ex|ierlmental  farms, 
esix>claliy  in  connection  with  fruit  culture,  slionld  1k>  set  up  in  every  district 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  of  dIrtH.-t  s«'rvicc:  tbat  assistance  sliniild  l)e  given  in 
the  setting  up  of  agricultural  credit  banks ;  and  tbat  a  more  generous  measure 
of  flunncial  supiwrt  should  l>e  extended  to  the  Boai-d  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries with  a  view  to  enabling  it  to  increase  its  iwwers  of  usefulness  to  the  agri- 
cultural community." 

Crop  Reporter  {V.  S.  Dcpt.  Affr.,  Bur.  iilalis.  Crop  Reporter,  vol.  8.  .Yog.  1, 
pp.  IS;  2,  pp.  V-IH). — These  numbers  for  May  and  June  contain  the  usual  sta- 
tistical )untter  on  tbe  condition  of  crops  In  tbe  Tulted  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Si)ecial  reiKjrts  are  also  included  on  tbe  beet-sugar  production  of  the 
United  States  and  (.'nuada ;  w-ean  freight  rates  on  cotton ;  grain  croi)s  of  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan;  outlook  for  tobacco,  IJKKJ;  world's 
international  trade  in  wool ;  exports  of  cattle;  and  other  topics. 

Cotton  production  and  statistics  of  cotton-seed  products,  1905,  W.  M. 
STKrABT  and  I).  ('.  Uopeb  (Itur.  of  the  Cciihux  If.  .S'.|  But.  .}«,  pp.  7.i.  map«  J. 
tlym.  I). — In  !!)(),■)  the  total  crop  of  cotton  ginned,  ci)unting  round  as  half  bales, 
amounted  to  ]0,7U.'5,(J02  bales,  ot  which  1(».242.G4.S  square  bales  and  279.83C  round 
bales  were  upland  tx)tton,  112.."»:(!>  Sea  Island,  and  2:«t.4!t7  bales  lintei-s.  The 
average  production  of  cotton  for  the  last  4  yeai-s  Is  given  as  11,;^3!>..T23  bales, 
or  .":?4.7<57  bales  more  than  in  IJHio.  Tbe  pnKluction  v.f  cotton  for  several  years 
is  given  in  tables  l)y  States  and  counties  and  cotton  culture  In  tbe  different 
cotton-producing  countries  of  the  world  is  described.  A  table  Is  also  given 
summarizing  tlie  (•ott<m-se»»d  products  industry,  showing  capital  invested,  num- 
ber of  employees,  salaries  and  wages,  miscellaneous  exi)ense8.  cost  of  materials, 
and  value  of  products,  by  States  and  Territories,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 
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Virginia,  its  forests,  minerals,  and  agricultural  possibilities,  D.  A. 
WiLLEY  (Tradesman,  55  (1S06),  No.  5,  pp.  51,  52). — ^The  agricultural  possi- 
bilities in  tbe  lines  of  marlfet  gardening  and  tobacco  growing  e8i)ecially  are 
discussed. 

How  to  keep  farm  accounts,  11.  L.  Steineb  (Toledo,  Ohio:  Steincr  £  Co.', 
1905.  pp.  150). — This  book  is  designed  to  present  a  simple  form  of  keeping  farm 
accounts  by  means  of  a  ledger  only.  Practical  illustrations  of  making  entries, 
striking  iMilances,  etc.,  are  presented. 

Farm  accounts,  J.  A.  Vye  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Author.  1906,  pp.  XllI  +  J',1, 
pis.  3,  figs.  S,  dffm».  ^7). — This  book  l.s  an  outgrowth  of  class-i-ooni  work  aud  is 
designed  as  a  manual  for  the  farmer  who  Is  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  his  business.  The  entries  are  made  on  cards  instead  of 
in  books,  this  method  being  advocated  as  liest  for  the  farmer  because  of  Its 
simplicity  and  comprehensiveness. 

MISCELLANE0TT8. 

Sighteentta.  ATinniii  Beport  of  Ck>lorado  Station,  1905  (Colorado  8ta.  Rpt. 
WtS.  pp.  64). — ^Thls  c-ontalns  a  financial  statement  for  the  flsoal  year  ended  June 
30,  1905 ;  a  report  of  the  dlrec-tor  on  the  work 'of  the  station  during  the  year ; 
an  Inventory  of  the  station  for  1905;  a  list  of  exchanges;  and  reiwrts  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  parts  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  report  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  field  agent  contains  notes  on  e.\t>erimental 
work  with  cantatoupes,  beets,  alfalfa,  and  c-oru. 

Publications  of  Colorado  Station,  1903-4  (Colorado  Sta.  PitbK.  1903-i.  pp. 
531),  figx.  3S).— This  consists  of  Bulletins  77-05  of  the  station,  Press  Bulletins 
1(5-23,  and  the  annual  report  for  1904. 

Annual  Beport  of  Florida  Station,  1905  (Florida  .S'fd.  Rpt.  1005,  pp. 
5-5i) . — ^This  contains  a  rejiort  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  during 
the  year;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  »),  1904  and 
1905;  departmental  rejwrts,  some  of  which  are  noted  elsewhere;  and  lists  of 
exchanges  and  public-ations  of  the  station. 

Annual  Beport  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1905  (Sew  .Icrxcy  Stan.  Rpt. 
1905.  pp.  X/Jf-f 689). —This  includes  the  organization  lists  of  tlie  stations;  a 
financial  statement  of  the  State  station  for  the  year  ended  October  ;U,  1}K)5, 
and  of  the  college  station  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ended  June  .'50,  1005 ;  a  reiwrt  of 
the  director  reviewing  the  different  lines  of  station  work ;  and  der)artniental 
reports  at>8tracted  elsewhere.  Two  rejwrts  on  feeding  stuffs  have  l>een  noteil 
from  other  public-atlons  (E.  S.  II.,  17,  pp.  275,  27<i). 

Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  New  Kezico  Station,  1904  (Seip  Mej-ico  .Sto.' 
Rpt.  laok,  pp.  48). — ^This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  :iO,  1904,  and  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  parts  of 
which  are  abstracted  elsew^here  In  this  Issue. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1905  (\orth  Dakota 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  .5.5). — This  contains  reiwrts  of  the  director  and  heads  of  de- 
partments on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year  19()5,  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .W,  1905.  The  e.Kt)erimental  work  contained 
in  the  report  is  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Digest  of  the  work  of  the  Floti  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
decade  1895-1904,  A.  A.  Bichikhin  et  ai..  (l^rod  Rnlmt  I'lofyntialol  SeUko- 
KhoxyaUtvennoi  Opuitnoi  Stantzii.     Odessa,  1905,  pp.  XV+S9i,  ftys.  9). 
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Arizona  Station. — G.  E.  P.  Smltb,  irrigation  engineer,  has  inaugurated  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  amount,  availability,  and  value  of  the  underground  water 
supply  in  a  representative  arid-region  valley.  The  station  has  instituted  work 
In  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology,  and  W.  B.  McCalluni,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  selected  to  have  charge  of  this  worl£.  He  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  about  January  1,  and  will  take  up  the  study  of  certain 
plant  diseases  peculiar  to  the  region.  Edward  E.  Free,  a  recent  graduate  in 
clieuilstry  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

California  TTnlversity. — The  title  of  M.  E.  Jaffa  has  been  changed  from  assist- 
and  professor  of  agriculture  to  assistant  r>rofes8or  of  nutrition. 

Conneotient  College  and  Storfs  Station. — W.  M.  Esten  has  succeeded  W.  A. 
Stocking,  jr.,  as  dairy  bacteriologist  In  the  college  and  station. 

Belaware  College  and  Station. — Harry  Hayward  has  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  the  station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college.  He  will 
assume  his  duties  October  1. 

Florida  VniTenity  and  Station. — C.  M.  Conner  has  resigned  as  agriculturist 
and  vice-director,  to  accept  the  position  of  agriculturist  In  the  North  Carolina 
College.  W.  R.  Clothier  of  Kansas  has  l)een  appointed  to  succeed  blm  as  agri- 
culturist. 

Indiana  Station. — C.  O.  Swanson  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  to  accept  a 
similar  position  at  the  Kansas  Station.  L.  S.  Hasselman,  a  graduate  of  Pur- 
due, class  of  'CN3,  has  t)een  added  to  the  chemical  department  as  assistant  chem- 
ist C.  O.  Cromer,  a  graduate  of  Purdue,  class  of  '00,  has  been  apix>inted  as- 
sistant agriculturist.  H.  N.  Slater,  dairy  field  assistant,  has  been  apitolnted 
expert  in  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  In  charge  of  extension  work 
in  dairying  in  Texas.  G.  I.  Christie  has  been  transferred  from  assistant  In  crop 
improvement  to  as.sociate  In  charge  of  agricultural  extension. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — J.  A.  McLean,  in  charge  of  animal  husbandry  at 
the  Colorado  College  and  Station,  has  been  elected  assistant  professor  of  animal 
husi>andry  in  the  college  and  assistant  animal  husbandman  in  the  station,  to 
succeed  W.  J.  Rutherford,  resigned.  K.  T.  Robl>ins,  assistant  in  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  college,  will  hereafter  devote  all  of  his  time  to  station  work  as 
assistant  in  animal  husbandry.  M.  E.  McCuilocli,  E.  Huml)ert,  and  L.  C.  Bur- 
nett have  Ix^en  elected  assistants  in  the  farm  crops  dei)artnient.  The  inmltry 
department  recently  establishetl  at  the  college  has  l)een  placed  in  charge  of  H.  C. 
Pierce,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  M.  L.  King,  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
depiirtment  of  Iowa  State  College,  has  t)een  eiectetl  exprimentalist  in  agricul- 
tural engineering. 

An  agricultural  extension  department  has  been  organized,  with  P.  (}.  HoUlen 
as  superintendent.  He  will  have  'a  corps  of  six  or  seven  assistants,  who  will 
be  specialists  in  the  subje<'ts  of  animal  husbandry,  .soils;  dalrj-ing.  farm  crops, 
horticulture,  and  domestic  science.  The  total  staff  In  the  division  of  agriculture, 
Including  the  instruction  staff,  the  e-xi>erinieut  station,  and  the  extension  work, 
will  numijer  41  this  year. 
94 
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The  funds  from  the  Adams  Act  and  Increased  State  appropriations  have 
rnabled  a  more  clearly  defined  distinction  l)etween  the  experimental,  Instruc- 
iiooal,  and  extension  work  than  has  formerly  been  the  case.  Thirteen  of  the 
ueml>er8  of  the  staff  will  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  station  work.  Eight 
cf  the  members  of  the  instruction  staff  will  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  In- 
i^tniction  work.  The  heads  of  departments  will  have  the  general  direction  of 
the  work  in  both  lines,  but  the  assistants  are  in  most  cases  assigned  definitely  to 
one  field  or  the  other. 

Kansas  College  and  Station.— C.  W.  Burkett,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  station,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  blH  position 
S^tember  1.  C.  O.  Swanson,  assistant  chemist  of  the  Indiana  Station,  has 
been  elected  assistant  chemist,  his  term  of  service  beginning  September  1. 
W.  E.  Matbewson,  assistant  In  chemistry  In  the  college  and  station,  has 
resigned  bis  position  and  will  spend  the  next  year  or  two  in  study.  C.  W. 
Melicfc.  assistant  In  dairying  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
insition  at  the  Maryland  College  and  Station. 

Special  trains  for  the  improvement  of  wheat  growing  were  run  through  the 
wheat  belt  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  Union  Pacific 
Bailway  during  August.  The  trains  were  provided  by  the  railroads,  and  the 
other  expenses  were  borne  by  them  to  a  large  extent  Meetings  were  held  in 
tlie  coaches  during  the  day  and  at  balls  In  the  evening  where  practicable. 
Much  Interest  was  taken  by  the  farmers  in  these  meetings,  and  it  Is  believed 
that  tbey  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  wheat  growers. 

Karyland  Station. — P.  M.  Novik,  of  Cornell,  has  been  appointed  assistant  In 
the  horticultural  work  under  the  State  appropriation.  George  P.  VVeldon.  of 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  has  been  apiminted  assistant  entomologist  and  assigned  to 
the  State  work.  F.  H.  Blodgett,  assistant  botanist  and  pathologist,  has  been 
granted  one  year's  leave  of  absen(«,  and  E.  I.  LIchti,  of  (^olumbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy.  V.  M.  Shoesmlth,  now  associate  agronomist 
at  the  Kansas  Station,  has  been  appointed  agronomist  of  this  station,  to  take 
dfect  January  1.  1907.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  Professor  Taliaferro, 
who  in  the  future  will  confine  himself  to  college  work.  W.  X.  lUitt  has  resigned 
tbe  position  of  horticulturist  to  accept  a  similar  place  in  North  Carolina.  His 
resignation  takes  effect  November  1. 

Xassaehnsetts  College  and  Station. — Clark  Hall,  the  new  botanical  building 
provided  for  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  is  now  In  process  of  ere<-tlon. 
The  appropriation  for  the  building  Is  $45,000.  It  will  be  4.5  by  05  ft.  in  dinien- 
fions.  and  two  stories  in  height  above  a  basement,  and  with  an  attic  wliich  will 
contain  several  good  rooms.  The  base  will  be  of  granite  and  the  rest  of  the 
boilding  of  rc<l  brick  with  marble  trimmings.  The  roof  will  I)e  of  copper  and 
slate.  The  building  will  be  of  slow-burning  constmctlon,  nud  special  jjrovision 
will  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  desks  and  otiier  lalK>ratory  fittings  to 
avoid  fire  hazard. 

Tbe  last  State  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  normal  work  at  the  college, 
as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  industrial  connnisslou,  made  last  summer.  The 
Mact  character  of  this  work  has  not  yet  l>een  determined  u|K)n.  but  it  is  planned 
to  promote  agricultural  Instruction  in  tbe  elementary  grades.  The  State  indus- 
trial commission  Is  continued,  with  Prof.  Paul  H.  Ilanus,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, as  chairman,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  above  approi>riation  will  l)e  only  a 
l*glnning  of  a  new  line  of  work  at  the  college. 
KoBtana  College  and  Station. — Dean  B.  Swingle,  for  several  years  connected 

with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  has  lieen  apiminttnl 

assistant  botanist  in  the  station.    A  greenhouse  22  by  50  ft.   has  been  con- 
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8tructe<l,  at  a  cost  of  about  f  1,000,  for  use  In  connecttou  with  the  botanical  work 
of  the  college  and  station. 

Nevada  VniTenity  and  Station. — X.  E.  Wilson,  for  15  years  chemist  of  tlie 
station,  and  more  ret-ently  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work  of  the  university,  baa 
been  granted  a  two-years'  leave  of  absence.  He  will  be  the  manager  of  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  business,  with  an  analytical  laboratory  connected. 
Dr.  Ma.\well  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  assumes  his  work  as 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university,  and  S.  C.  Dinsmore,  assistant  chemist, 
will  have  charge  of  the  station  work. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — F.  W.  Rane,  horticulturist  in  the  col- 
lege and  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  State  forester  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  headquarters  at  Boston.  The  fonner  forester,  Alfred  Akerman, 
resigiie<l  during  the  .summer  to  accept  a  i)osition  elsew^here. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — W.  E.  Tottlngham,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned 
his  (lositiou  to  become  instructor  In  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  II.  J.  Eustace,  assistant  botanist,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  this  Department. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — F.  C.  Burtis  has  resigned  bis  position  in 
charge  of  animal  husbandry,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  W.  F.  McDonald,  of 
Teeswater,  Canada.  L.  A.  Moorhouse  has  returned  from  a  year's  leave  of  at>- 
sence  and  talien  charge  of  the  department  of  agronomy. 

Khode  Island  Station. — Leon  J.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
uppointed  chief  of  the  division  of  animal  breeding  and  pathology.  W.  V.  Pur- 
rington,  of  the  New  Hampsliire  College,  and  II.  S.  Hammond,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  have  been  appointed  assistiiut  chemists  In  the  station. 

A  new  horticultural  building  and  greenhouse  is  being  built  with  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $1.5,000.  Accommodations  for  station  woric  will  be  provided  in 
one  wing  of  the  greenhouse. 

Virginia  Station. — Seymour  M.  Herrick,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist.  Coo|ieratlve  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  tlie  U.  S.  Department  of  Agi-iculture,  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Virginia  Station,  for  work  in  the  trucking  region  of  the  State.  The  new 
agricultural  hall  is  ncaring  completion.  Arrangements  have  l)een  made  for  the 
construction  of  two  large  fermentation  cellars,  which  will  be  artificially  re- 
frigerate<l,  for  the  punwse  of  studying  the  production  of  vinegar  and  other 
fermented  products  of  tlic  apple. 

Washington  Station. — 11.  It.  Watkins,  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  Kansas 
College,  has  been  ap]K>inte(i  assistant  chemist  in  the  station. 

West  Virginia  Station.— The  death  is  reported  of  A.  L.  Post,  assistant  bac- 
teriologist in  the  8t!iti(m. 

Experiment  Station  for  Economic  Botany  in  Sweden, — ^The  establishment  of  a 
botanical  exi^crinieiit  station  near  Landskroua,  Sweden,  is  noted  iu  the  iS'cJeii- 
tific  American.  This  station,  named  Es|)eranza,  which  has  been  established  by  ^ 
a  bequest  of  Oscar  Ekraan,  is  intended  solely  for  Investigations  of  an  economic 
nature,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  medicinal,  pigment,  and  fiber  plants.  The 
station  was  dedicated  in  July  and  consists  of  a  nmseuni  and  experimental 
ticlds.  Two  direi-'tors  have  been  npi)ointed,  Tom  von  I'ost.  a  practical  botanist, 
formerly  director  of  the  seed-control  station  at  Upsala,  and  author  of  the  Lexi- 
con Generum  Cbanerogamarum,  and  Iljalmar  Lindstrom,  in  charge  of  the  phar- 
maceutical side  of  the  work. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  at  Bothamsted. — On  July  19  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experiment  Station  occurred  the  formal  oiieuing  of  a  new  laboratory  erected 
and  partially  endowed  (?250  a  year)  by  J.  F.  Mason,  M.  P.,  In  memory  of  his 
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fither,  th*  late  Jnuies  Mason,  of  Eynshan  Hall,  Oxen,  who  for  many  years  con- 
(incted  on  hia  own  estate  extensive  experiments  on  the  iutluence  of  leguminous 
(topR  on  fertility.  The  new  laboratory  Is  said  to  \>e  the  only  one  In  England  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  of  agricultural  bacteriology. 

AgricnltTiral  Education  at  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. — ^Tbe 
sfventy-sixtli  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Iustru<-tion  was 
lieid  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  July  9-12.  In  the  department  of  rural  e<lucatl()n 
the  papers  and  disc-uKsions  were  devoted  largely  to  the  subject  of  elementary 
ajtricnlture.  Hon.  Walter  B.  Ranger,  commissioner  of  public  schools  in  Provi- 
dence, !ind  Mr.  Frank  F.  Murdock,  principal  of  tiie  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Normal 
Sk-hooi.  dis<-ussed  The  Significance  of  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commls- 
)ii(m  on  Industrial  Kducution.  lion.  Ma^K>n  E.  Stone.  su|)erintendent  of  educa- 
tion of  Vermont,  and  Dr.  WiUiani  P.  Brooks,  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
CoHew.  (•onsideretl  the  subject  Have  the  Principles  of  .\gricuiture  a  Legiti- 
mate Place  in  the  Curricula  of  tlie  New  England  Public  Schools?  The  School 
(•ardeu  as  an  Instrument  of  Sound  Education  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
W.  II.  Baldwin,  principal  of  tlie  State  Normal  S<'hool  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and 
The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  School  Garden  Work  was  presented  by  H.  D. 
Ilemenway,  of  Westchester,  Conn. 

CaJifomia  Polytechnic  School. — A  new  two-story  domestic  science  building, 
i'i  by  103  feet,  is  Just  being  completed.  It  contains  on  the  first  floor  an  o(fl(« 
and  recetrtion  room,  2  sewing  rooms  with  adjoining  cloak  room,  closets,  and  fit- 
ting rooui,  a  lecture  room  and  a  class  room  for  classes  inlwtany  with  adjoining 
office  and  bcrliiirfum.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  kitchen,  laboratory,  pantry, 
butler"s  jtautry.  lockers,  dining  room,  office,  2  class  rooms  (one  for  bookkeeping), 
and  rest  room. 

Agricultural  High  Schoils  in  Georgia. — The  last  general  assembly  of  Georgia 
I>a.Hsd  n  law  e.'<tal>lishing  11  Congressional  agricultural  high  schools  as  branches 
«t  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  to  be  under  the  general  suiwrvislon  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  ITniversity  of  Georgia.    Each  school  will  receive  for 
waVntenance  an  e<|ual  share  of  the  inspection  fees  collected  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  itpricnlture  not  otherwi.se  appropriated,  amounting  as  now  estimated  to 
iitwut  $(;.no(»  a  year,  but  the  different  lo<-alities  in  which  the  schools  are  located 
must  furnish  not  lesa  than  20()  acres  of  land  and  the  neces.sary  e<iulpment.    The 
wurse  of  study  will  be  limited  to  the  English  branches,  agriculture,  farm  me- 
<'b.-inirs.  and  such  other  studies  as  will  admit  a  l>oy  to  the  freshman  cla.ss  of  the 
State  College  of  .Vgriculture.     It  is  contemplate<l  that  the  boys  will  iH*rforui  all 
tbe  worii  on  the  farms  and  about  the  school  projjerty.  and  will  receive  wages 
(rom  the  i>r(K-eeds  of  the  farms. 

>ew  AgTicnltural  High  Schools. — The  school  board  of  Cecil  County,  Md.,  lias 

decided  to  oix>n  this  fall  an  agricultural  high  school  at  Calvert,  in  the  northern 

IKirt  of  tile  iimnty.  and  has  engaged  Mr.  H.  O.  Sampson,  r)f  this  Department,  iis 

™i>erintendent  and  teacher  of  agriculture.    The  recent  legislature  of  the  State 

(Kissed  an  act  re«iuiring  agric-ulture  to  be  taught  for  at  least  one  year  during  a 

<  liild*  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  this  subje<-t  will  apix'ar  in  the 

next  mannnl  of  studies  issued  liy  the  State  suiierintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

•V  new  high  s<'hool  has  been  opened  at  Petersham.  Mass.,  with  a  course  in 

"Kricnlture.    Edwin  H.  Scott,  a  graduate  of  the  Massacliusetts  .Vgricuitural  Col- 

'*!!».  In  instructor  in  that  department    Much  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  the 

Iirorifion  of  this  new  course,  which  was  equipixnl  in  advance  of  any  other  de- 

partuent  in  the  school. 

Marinette  County,  AVis.,  is  erecting  a  building  for  a  new  agricultural  high 
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Bcbool   patterned   after   tliose  already   In   oi>eratlou   in   Dunn   and  Marathon 
counties. 

The  high  schooi  at  St.  Louis,  Mich,,  lias  Introduced  a  three-year  agricultural 
course.  The  agricultural  work  begins  in  the  second  year  and  runs  tbroui^h 
both  terms  of  the  second  and  third  years,  the  following  topics  being  considered : 
The  soil — origin,  drainage,  and  capillary  action;  the  plant — food,  propagation, 
and  diseases ;  orchard,  garden,  and  field ;  farm  animals,  dairying,  and  gartleniiijET. 

New  Haven  Xeeting  of  the  Amerioan  Veterinary  Kedioal  Association. — The 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  its  forty-third  annual  lueetins 
in  Harmonic  Hall,  New  Haven,  August  21  to  24.  About  150  members  were 
present,  and  a  stilt  larger  number  of  visiting  veterinarians  and  others  attended 
the  sessions. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  unusual  interest  shown  iu  tbe 
improvement  of  vete^inJ^ry  education  In  the  United  States  by  raising  the  stand- 
ai-d  of  entrance  requirements  in  veterinary  schools,  Improving  the  curricula  in 
these  in8titutiou.s,  and  standardizing  so  far  as  irassible  the  veterinary  degree. 
An  association  of  veterlnar.v  faculties  and  veterinary  examining  boards  has 
been  formed  from  the  members  of  the  general  association,  and  this  branch 
association  has  undertaken  seriously  the  work  of  improving  veterinary  educa- 
tion. Reports  were  received  from  men  who  had  jiersonally  Inspected  all  veteri- 
nary schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  specific  features  of  these 
institutions  were  approved  or  disapproved  according  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  met  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  association. 

On  the  whole.  It  appeared  that  there  Is  much  encouragement  along  this  line, 
since  definite  improvement  was  shown  in  a  number  of  educational  institutions 
and  in  the  work  of  the  veterinary  examining  boards  of  the  different  States. 
The  defects  of  the  systems  in  vogue  in  different  localities  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  suggestions  made  for  Improvement  during  the  coming  year. 

W.  H.  Lowe  in  his  presidential  address  referred  to  the  good  showing  made 
by  the  meat-inspection  service  in  the  recent  agitation,  and  recommended  that 
the  association  give  all  possible  help  to  the  Improvement  of  the  veterinary 
organization  of  the  Army,  veterinary  education,  and  veterinary  Journalism  in 
the  United  States. 

C.  J.  Marshall,  In  his  reiwrt  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  intelligence 
and  education,  considered  particuiari.v  the  wlucational  value  of  veterlnar.v  hos- 
pitals. In  order  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  cases  of  animal  diseases  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  the  patients  under  closer  observation  than  is  possible  In 
ordinary  private  practice.  The  reports  of  stock  raisers  on  the  condition  of 
)>ninials  during  treatment  can  not  be  i-elietl  upon  very  fully,  slnc-e  such  men  do 
not  ()b.serve  closely  all  the  symjitonis  which  npi)ear  during  treatment. 

In  the  reiKirts  fnrnishetl  by  resident  State  secretaries  it  appeared  that  rabies 
has  i)revHiled  to  an  unusual  degree  in  Connec-ticut ;  hog  cholera  is  rai)idly 
passing  under  control  in  Kansas ;  a  flourishing  veterlnar.v  association  has  been 
ostabiisiuHl  iu  Kentucky :  vaccination  against  bovine  tui)erculosls  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  Pennsylvania;  tick  eradication  is  being  pushe<l  forward  in 
Tennessee;  Goverr.nicnt  sui)|H>rt  to  tlie  veterlnar.v  service  is  .satisfactory  in 
Cuba  and  Hawaii ;  milk  sanitation  has  been  put  on  a  goml  basis  in  Mas.sacliu- 
setts;  veterinar.v  e<lucation  is  improving  In  Illinois,  but  the  Chicago  system  of 
milk  insiKH-tion  is  insufficient. 

V.  A.  Fish  discussed  the  proi)erties  of  arecolin  hydroliromid.  This  Is  an 
alkaloid  frcmi  the  areca  nut.  and  in  doses  of  1  to  (S  grains  in  horses  causes  sali- 
vation. iH>rspiratlon,  or  purgation.  A  dose  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  the  eye 
causes  contraction  of  the  impll.    Large  (piantities  admiuistere<l  hypodermically 
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may  prodnce  respiratory  paralysis.  It  appeare  to  have  no  vermifuge  effect, 
tmt  is  reoummended  for  lauilnitis  and  azoturla.  One  of  the  most  marked 
effects  of  the  drug  is  to  lower  the  blood  pressure. 

V.  .V.  iloore  and  W.  J.  Taylor  discussed  the  agglutination  method  in  the 
diagnosis  of  glanders.  The  method  Is  conslderetl  very  useful  In  doubtful  cases. 
Ttie  priK-ess  takes  place  even  with  dead  glanders  bacilli,  and  mallein  does  not 
ioterfere  with  the  reaction.  In  general,  a  reaction  is  obtained  in  dilutions  of 
1 :  l.(»i«)-2.<KK).  while  in  the  case  of  nonglanderous  serum  a  reaction  will  not  take 
jilare  in  a  dilution  greater  than  1 :  Q<K). 

C.  H.  Berns  i-eimited  that  in  a  test  of  tlie  ai^lutination  method  in  l.~>2  cases 
tlie  rwults  were  conWnued  in  all  except  one  case. 

Tlie  c-outrol  of  glanders  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  discus-setl  by  J.  G. 
Rutherford.  When  the  Dominion  government  first  took  up  the  conti-oi  of  tulwr- 
<iili>!iis  reacting  horses  were  held  In  quarantine  and  subseiiueutly  teste<l  with 
Dinllein  in  the  hoi»e  that  some  of  them  might  cease  to  react  or  Iwi-ome  cureil. 
This  method  has  been  abandonetl,  however,  in  favor  of  the  one  of  slaughtering 
alt  glanderous  horses  whether  showing  visible  symptoms  of  glanders  or  not. 
Tlie  reason  for  the  change  of  i>ollcy  lies  In  the  fact  that  reacting  but  nonclinical 
msts  of  glanders  were  found  to  he  fruitful  sources  of  spreading  contagion. 

W.  11.  Dalrymi)le.  in  a  paper  on  insect  enemies,  referred  to  the  imitortance 
nf  iu(>.-i<iuitQes,  ticks,  tsetse  tly,  and  hoi-seflies  in  transmitting  animal  and  human 
(liaeasew.  X  number  of  other  biting  insects  may  be  concerned  in  the  transmls- 
."ion  (if  diseases  and  at  least  contribute  to  a  considerable  loss  of  condition  in 
aulmals. 

A.  Loir  referred  to  his  recent  exiwrlencc  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  in 
diagnosing  rabies  by  means  of  Negri's  corimscles.  The  author's  exi>erince 
indicates  that  wherever  Negri's  corpuscles  are  found  a  reliable  diagnosis  of 
rabies  may  be  reached,  but  that  the  absem-e  of  corimscles  does  not  nece.ssarily 
cxclnile  the  ])ossibility  of  rabies  being  present 

A.  T.  Peters  described  a  spraying  method  for  the  control  of  cattle  mange.  In 
Nebraska  and  elsewhere  cattle  mange  was  first  treated  by  hand,  after  which 
(lipping  was  inaugurate<l  on  a  large  scale  In  1900.  A  spraying  machine  has  now 
l*en  devised  which.  In  the  author's  opinion,  is  more  effective  than  any  dipping 
system.  The  cattle  are  driven  through  a  chute  where  they  receive  the  spray 
from  all  sides  simultaneously.  The  machine  can  be  set  up  anywhere  on  the 
range,  and  the  cattle  therefore  do  not  have  to  be  driven  long  distances  to  be 
treated.  It  will  spray  from  800  to  1,000  cattle  per  hour,  and  any  dip  can  be 
used,  although  a  25  jier  cent  mixture  of  crude  oil  and  water  Is  preferred. 

R.  Ebbitt  gaive  the  results  of  his  study  on  tul)erculo8is  in  swine,  whicli 
appears  most  commonly  in  a  glandular  or  scrofulous  form.  The  author  has 
otaerved  more  tuberculosis  in  swine  than  In  cattle,  and  believes  this  is  not  all 
doe  to  tiie  use  of  creamery  by-products,  but  rather  to  feeding  tankage.  The 
last  idea,  however,  was  combated  by  a  number  of  other  members  in  discussion. 
8.  H.  Ward,  in  a  i»aper  on  Tuberculosis  In  Cattle,  stated  that  mammary 
tobercuiosis  is  very  rare  and  that  inhalation  is  not  the  main  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. Most  cases  apiiear  to  be  of  intestinal  origin.  The  retropharyngeal 
Klands  were  found  to  be  affected  In  GO  per  cent  of  cases. 

C.  H.  Jewell  gave  an  account  of  the  veterinary  service  in  the  Army.  At 
present  there  are  30  veterinarians  in  the  cavalry  service  and  12  in  the  artiilei-y 
wrvice.  Some  improvements  are  needed  in  the  service  sucli  as  would  be  ob- 
taiued  by  giving  the  veterinarians  a  regular  military  footing  and  the  retire- 
ment privilege.    The  service  also  needs  more  hospitals. 
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A.  Peters  disou88e<l  the  problems  of  city  milk  supply.  Statistics  were  glren 
showing  the  aiiiouiit  of  milk  used  In  various  cities,  and  attention  was  caUe<l  to 
the  general  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  sui)ervislon  of  city 
milk.  Veterinary  ius|)ection  Is  needed  everywhere,  and  In  all  localities  wbere 
it  has  been  intnxluced  good  results  have  followed. 

W.  L.  Williams  described  the  surgery  of  roaring.  The  surgical  trejitinent  for 
roaring  has  been  fairly  well  perfecte<l  since  1845,  but  the  technUine  Ima  l>«>eii 
much  improved  recently.  Different  operators  have  different  methods,  such  as 
removing  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  the  vocal  cord-s,  or  the  proliferating  tissue  In 
this  region. 

T.  Butler  presentetl  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  status  of  tick  eradication 
in  the  South.  The  problem  Is  considered  a  national  one.  and  the  interest  and 
supiiort  cf  northern  veterinarians  were  solicited.  In  North  Carolina  11  counties 
have  been  freetl  from  ticks. 

S.  E.  WelHT  referre<l  to  the  possible  agency  of  insects  In  carrying  tubercle 
bacilli  and  other  pathogenic  organisms.  It  was  stated  that  insects  may  carry 
tubercle  bacilli  In  human  sputum,  and  the  Psocldie  are  believed  to  be  particu- 
larly concerned  in  this  transmission. 

The  clinic  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  of  unusual  Interest  and 
Included  a  number  of  cases  of  roaring,  neurotomy,  qulttor,  dentlgerous  cyst,  and 
other  cases. 

The  following  oltlcers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President.  J.  IjBw  ; 
vice-presidents.  J.  G.  Rutherford.  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  L.  A.  Merlllat,  E.  B.  Acker- 
man,  and  II.  Jensen ;  secretary.  R.  P.  Lymau ;  and  treasurer,  G.  R.  White. 

Kiscellaneous. — Dr.  H.  Marshall  Ward,  K.  R.  S.,  professor  of  botany  at  Cam- 
bridge l.lnlversit}',  died  August  20  at  the  age  of  52  years.  Dr.  Ward  was  a  well- 
known  writer  upon  diseases  of  plants,  and  had  given  s|)ecial  attention  to  those 
affe<'ting  timber  trees. 

The  death  is  reported  of  Dr.  E.  von  Freudenreich.  director  of  the  Ba<-terl- 
ological  Laboratory  of  the  Swiss  Agricultural  Exi)erlnient  Station,  at  Liel>efeld, 
near  Bern,  and  widely  known  for  his  contributions  to  dairy  bacteriology.  His 
death  occurred  .\ugtiKt  22. 

P.  S.  Earle,  dire<-tor  of  the  Centrol  Exi>eriment  Station  of  Cuba  since  Its  or- 
ganization, has  resigned  his  itositiou. 

A.  .7.  Pietei"8,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  connuercial  see<I  growing  in  California. 

J.  van  I>eenhoff,  formerly  of  this  Department,  has  l>een  appointed  tobacco 
ex|)ert  and  chief  of  the  tobacco  division  of  the  Transvaal  DejMirtmcnt  of 
Agriculture. 

It  Is  announced  tliat  an  international  conference  on  the  selection  and  Intro- 
duction of  useful  plants  will  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  near  future. 

The  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  has  recently  established  a  laboratory 
In  Boston.  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  and  ex|ierf- 
ments  in  the  manufu'-ture  of  cheraical  woml  (mips.  The  princlfwl  object  of  the 
laboratory  is  (1)  to  test  the  pulp-making  iM>ssibllities  of  woods  other  tliaiispnice 
to  see  if  a  substitute  can  not  lie  found  for  this  wood  in  pa|)er  making,  (2)  to  And 
other  fillers  that  may  have  proiierties  jKH-uIlarly  adapted  to  special  kinds  of 
paper  making,  and  (3)  to  see  if  a  pulp  of  marketable  value  can  not  be  obtained 
from  the  waste  material  In  sawmill  and  lumbering  oiieratlons. 
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The  address  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  upon  "  The  future  of  American 
agriculture  "  has  attracted  wide  attention  and  comment  in  the  public 
press.  It  was  a  notable  address,  showing  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  improvident  and  wasteful  methods  that  have  characterized  much 
of  our  farming,  and  a  full  realization  of  impending  dangers  to  the 
future  well  being — not  of  agriculture  merely,  but  of  all  industry. 
It  was  a  powerful  appeal  for  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  in  farm- 
ing operations  and  for  placing  the  art  on  a  more  enlightened  and 
conservative  basis. 

Coming  from  a  man  of  national  reputation  as  a  shrewd  and  far- 
seeing  business  manager  and  promoter,  and  presenting  facts  with  a 
vividness  that  startles,  the  address  commands  respect  and  enforces 
thoughtful  consideration.  It  is  this,  rather  than  the  originality  of 
the  views  advanced,  which  has  served  to  attract  public  attention  and 
lend  to  it  an  influence  which  the  conclusions  of  a  less  prominent  man 
would  not  have  had. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  &  man  of  great  busine^  interests  is  able 
to  recognize  the  economic  value  of  scientific  work  to  agriculture  and 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  conservative  methods  it  has 
taught.  WTien  such  a  man  is  willing  to  pause  long  enough  in  his 
work  of  promotion  and  development  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  that 
arouses  attention  from  coast  to  coast,  agricultural  experimentation 
is  conscious  of  having  gained  a  strong  ally  and  received  a  marked 
impetus.    Such  a  champion  is  worth  much  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Hill's  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  problem*  of  agricultural 
production  and  the  teachings  of  scientific  study  and  experimentation 
was  no  surprise  to  those  who  have  known  him.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  who  has  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  establishment 
y  of  a  substation  in  Minnesota  to  give  three-quarters  of  a  section  of 
land  for  it,  who  has  lent  his  support  to  the  movement  for  agricultural 
schools  in  that  State  which  resulted  in  favorable  legislative  action, 
and  who  has  carried  thousands  of  farmers  to  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  especially, 
free  of  charge  or  at  nominal  fare,  that  they  might  see  the  work  done 
there  and  be  placed  in  position  to  profit  by  it. 
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The  keynote  of  Mr.  Hill's  address  was  the  maintenance  of  soil  fer- 
tility as  the  rightful  heritage  of  posterity.  The  necessity  and  far- 
reaching  importance  of  doing  this  was  enforced  as  it  rarely  has  been 
before.  In  a  striking  way  he  showed  the  fundamental  dependence 
of  all  industry  upon  the  soil,  the  source  not  only  of  food,  but  of  wealth 
to  support  manufactures.  "All  the  life  that  exists  upon  this  planet, 
all  the  development  of  man  from  his  lowest  to  his  highest  qualities, 
rest  as  firmly  and  as  unreservedly  upon  the  capacities  of  the  soil  as 
do  his  feet  upon  the  ground  beneath  him."  All  industry  must  stop, 
he  explains,  when  the  products  of  the  soil  are  not  forthcoming  to 
furnish  the  money  for  the  pay  rolls. 

He  characterizeis  the  soil  as  "  the  one  unfailing  national  resource. 
.  .  .  the  sole  asset  that  does  not  perish  because  it  contains  within 
itself,  if  not  abused,  the  possibility  of  infinite  renewal."  But  he 
points  out  that  in  utter  disregard  of  these  facts  the  waste  of  this 
treasure  "  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  actual  value  of  the  soil  for 
productive  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more  than  it  should 
have  done  in  five  centuries  of  use."  He  quotes  the  late  Professor 
Shaler  as  saying  that  "  of  all  the  sinful  wasters  of  man's  inheritance 
in  the  earth,  and  all  are  in  this  regard  sinners,  the  very  worst  are  the 
people  of  America,"  and  shows  that  nowhere  is  this  reckless  disregard 
of  future  needs  exemplified  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  in  the 
treatment  of  our  soils.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  except  in  isolated  and 
individual  cases,  little  approaching  intensive  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  only  the  annual  skimming  of  the  rich 
cream,  the  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility,  the  extraction  from  the 
earth  by  the  most  rapid  process  of  its  productive  powers,  the  deteri- 
oration of  life's  sole  maintenance.  .  .  .  Except  in  isolated  instances, 
on  small  tracts  here  and  there  farmed  by  people  sometimes  regarded 
as  cranks,  and  at  some  exi>eriment  stations,  there  is  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  soil  scientifically,  generously,  or  even  fairly." 

The  effect  of  this  depletion  of  fertility  is  illustrated  by  the  statis- 
tics of  production  and  the  low  return  in  money  value  from  an  acre 
of  land.  He  points  to  sections  where  everything  has  been  taken  away 
and  nothing  given  back,  and  where,  owing  to  the  wasteful  methods,  a 
condition  has  already  resulted  in  which  "  agriculture  as  an  indepen- 
dent industry,  able  in  itself  to  maintain  a  community,  does  not  exist." 
He  shows  that  while  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  favored  wheat-produc- 
ing areas  in  the  Northwest  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  25  bushels  an 
acre  to  12  or  15  bushels,  the  production  of  other  countries  has  steadily 
increased  and  fertility  been  built  up  at  the  same  time.  "  The  French 
now  draw  from  the  soil  more  than  five  times  as  much  wealth  as  they 
did  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

Some  startling  figures  are'  presented  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  our 
present  production  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.    It 
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is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth  this  country  will  have 
a  population  of  130,000,000  less  than  twenty  years  hence,  and  that 
within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of  more 
than  200,000,000  people.  It  is  stated  as  a  mathematical  fact  that 
within  twenty  years,  under  present  conditions,  our  wheat  crop  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  home  consumption  and  seed,  without  leaving  a 
bushel  for  export. 

These  facts  were  presented,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  pessimist,  but  to 
enforce  the  necessity  for  action  which  will  check  the  present  tendency 
and  prevent  further  damage.  Diversification  in  farming  was  urged — 
the  practice  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  stock  raising,  and  of  more  inten- 
sive tillage,  which  will  make  our  lands  more  productive  while  it 
maintains  their  fertility;  and  with  this  done  it  was  concluded  that 
our  possibilities  would  be  equal  to  the  demands.  "  If  not  another 
acre  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,"  he  says,  "  if  the  soil 
were  treated  kindly  and  intelligently,  and  if  industry  were  distribu- 
ted didy,  and  popular  attention  were  concentrated  upon  the  best 
possible  utilization  of  the  one  unfailing  national  resource,  there  would 
be  produced  all  necessary  food  for  the  wants  of,  in  round  numbers, 
650,000,000.  But  this  means  such  study  and  labor  to  raise  produc- 
tion to  its  highest  terms  as  have  entered  scarcely  at  all  as  yet  into 
the  American  comprehension." 

The  remedy,  Mr.  Hill  suggests,  lies  in  agricultural  experimentation 
and  popular  demonstration.  "  Let  the  zeal  for  discovery,  for  experi- 
ment, for  scientific  advancement  that  have  made  the  Iftst  century 
one  of  multiplied  wonders,  focus  themselves  upon  the  problems  of 
the  oldest  of  sciences  and  arts."  Let  the  Government  establish  model 
farms  in  every  rural  Congressional  district,  "  later  perhaps  in  every 
county  in  the  agricultural  States,"  in  order  to  illustrate  better  methods 
of  farming  to  maintain  fertility.  "  Let  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  exactly  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  tract  of  land  by  proper 
cultivation,  moderate  fertilizing,  and  due  rotation  of  crops." 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  exact  form  which  this  relief 
^ould  take,  we  must  agree  that  the  remedy  lies  along  the  lines  of 
agricultural  experimentation  to  furnish  the  basis  for  reform,  and 
of  popular  instruction  and  demonstration  to  bring  the  facts  forcefully 
before  the  people.  And  all  will  agree  with  his  assertion  that  there 
must  be  "  a  readjustment  of  national  ideas  such  as  to  place  agriculture 
and  its  claims  to  the  best  intelligence  and  the  highest  skill  that  the 
country  affords  in  the  very  fore  front." 

The  problems  of  soil  fertility  are  foremost  at  many  of  our  experi- 
ment stations  at  the  present  time,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
projects  planned  to  be  investigated  under  the  Adams  fund  center 
around  this  subject.    The  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject  is 
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not  underestimated,  but  the  difficulties  in  studying  so  complex  a 
question  are  very  great. 

In  this  connection  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees, 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the  Ithaca  meeting  last 
summer,"  is  timely  and  instructive.  It  deals  with  Some  Problems 
for  Agricultural  Chemists,  which  it  shows  require  the  cooperation 
of  other  branches  of  science  as  well.  It  makes  some  specific  sugges- 
tions for  lines  of  investigation  which  are  fundamental  in  character 
and  are  greatly  needed  at  this  time  to  answer  the  questions  of  prac- 
tical men.  As  indicating  the  difference  between  such  fundamental 
investigation  and  isolated  experiments,  and  as  showing  something  of 
the  method  of  attack,  the  address  is  excellent. 

One  of  the  problems  proposed  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  some 
cases  a  condition  has  resulted  from  using  large  quantities  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  which  makes  the  soil  less  responsive  or  less  adapted 
to  certain  crops.  This  effect  may  be  as.signed  to  various  causes — 
chemical,  physical,  biological,  etc. — ^but  in  the  speaker's  opinion  we 
have  as  yet  nothing  definite  and  positive  to  answer.  The  question 
is  a  very  live  and  important  one,  and  grows  in  large  measure  out  of 
the  system  of  fertilization  which  has  been  recommended. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  decline  in  productive  capacity  of 
soils  under  cultivation,  especially  in  the  richer  sections — ^that  is,  the 
loss  of  fertility.  This  may  be  explained  in  part  as  due  to  imperfect 
chemical  or  physical  or  bacteriological  conditions  of  the  soil,  or  of 
all  of  these  combined,  but  it  is  urged  that  we  should  not  deal  in 
probabilities,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  the  measure  of  the  effect  of 
these  various  factors.  We  must  find  out  what  the  cause  of  the  appar- 
ent exhaustion  is,  be  able  to  show  the  farmer  what  his  sources  of  loss 
are,  and  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  importance  of  humiis  in  relation  to  fertility  is  another  subject 
mentioned  which  needs  investigation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made,  the  speaker  expressed  his  conviction 
that  much  remains  to  be  learn^^d  as  to  the  function  of  this  constituent 
and  the  manner  of  the  influence  it  exerts  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving fertility  of  soils.  "  We  are  unable  from  our  present  knowl- 
edge to  state  whether  the  effect  is  physical,  chemical,  or  biological, 
or  whether  it  is  a  combined  effect  of  each,  or  whether  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  organic  matter  be  present  in  large  amounts  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  problem  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  chemists,  and  one  which  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  give  safe  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of  our  soils." 

The  nitrogen  question,  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  supply  in 
the  soil  and  prevention  of  losses,  is  also  pointed  to  as  one  of  far- 
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reaching  importance  to  agriculture,  and  the  application  to  this  end 
of  nitrogen  assimilation  from  the  air  by  certain  plants.  "  We  have 
many  instances  of  attempts  made  to  improve  soils  or  to  maintain 
their  fertility  by  the  introduction  of  leguminous  crops,  which  have 
proved  disastrous  rather  than  helpful  in  promoting  plant  growth 
or  of  permanently  increasing  fertility  in  this  respect.  J<"urthermore, 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  yet  as  to  the  conditions  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  plants  shall  appropriate  nitrogen  from 
the  air  rather  than  from  the  soil,  nor  have  we  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  t»  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  so  gathered  is  re- 
tained in  the  soil  for  the  use  of  cereal  and  other  crops  which  depend 
entirely  upon  soil  sources  for  their  nitrogen." 

The  supplying  of  fertilizing  elements  other  man  nitrogen  is  also 
a  question  for  the  near  future,  in  view  of  the  present  heavy  demands 
upon  the  known  supplies  of  these  materials.  While  there  is  suffi-* 
cient  supply  of  these  in  the  soil  to  last  for  certain  kinds  of  crops  for 
centuries,  under  conservative  management,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  class  of  crops — such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  the 
demand  for  which  is  rapidly  increasing — which  "can  not  be  grown 
to  perfection  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
modem  civilization  without  the  stimulating  effect  of  immediately 
available  plant  food."  The  increasing  demand  for  these  fertilizing 
elements,  the  speaker  held,  could  not  be  supplied  by  natural  means, 
bcluding  the  use  of  homemade  manures,  a,nd  hence  the  source  of 
supply  of  phosphate  and  of  potash  salts  furnishes  a  broad  field  for 
study. 

Another  problem,  economic  in  character,  has  to  do  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  plant  food  elements  from  one  place  to  another,  and  their 
loss  in  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  by  careful  adjustments  of  trade  conditions  it  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  quite  as  much  money  for  our  surplus  products  as  is  obtained 
at  the  present  time  without  having  the  practice  result  in  so  great  an 
annual  loss  of  our  plant-food  constituents." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  large  measure  these  two  addresses  dealt 
with  the  same  great  agricultural  problem,  but  from  somewhat  differ- 
ent points  of  view — the  one  enforcing  the  need  of  checking  the  rapid 
depletion  of  soils  in  fertility,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  soil  to  all  industry  and  the  rapidly  increasing  ]>opulation ; 
the  other  by  analyzing  the  subject  and  suggesting  lines  of  research 
upon  which  to  base  methods  for  greater  conservation  of  this  fertil- 
ity and  increased  agricultural  production.  In  conclusion  Doctor 
Voorhees  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  broad  and  detailed  study 
of  the  whole  question  of  soil  fertility,  and  his  belief  that  "  there  is  no 
field  of  investigation  more  promising  of  fniitful  results  for  the  in- 
Testigator  and  the  country  at  large." 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  investigation  along  this  line  is  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  its  different  phases,  rather  than  to  consider  it  for 
purposes  of  research  in  extenso.  Soil  fertility  in  itself  is  not  a  proj- 
ect. It  is  a  grand  division  of  agriculture  embracing  a  score,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  projects.  And  if  we  are  to  learn  anything  more 
about  soil  fertility  than  that  it  is  the  ability  to  produce  crops,  and 
more  about  its  maintenance  than  the  calculated  amounts  of  nutrients 
removed  and  the  fertilizing  constituents  needed  to  make  good  this 
draft,  we  must  separate  this  great  subject  into  its  different  phases 
and  prosecute  the  individual  r^earch  along  narrow  lines. 
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AGSIGULTTJSAL  CHEMI8TET. 

On  the  datermination  of  water-Mlnbl«  and  total  phosphoric  add  in  Bap«r- 

pho^hates,  K.  Bohm    {Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1606),  No.  44,  pp.  54i,  54S;    ahs.  in 

Analyst,  SI    {1906),  Ko.  365,  p.  275;  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.   [London],  90    (1906), 

Xo.  525,  II,  p.  490;  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  yo.  2,  p.  163) .—"  Water-soluble 

phosphoric  a<^d. — A  number  of  determinations   were  made  on  3   samples   to 

compare  the  method  in  which  the  sample  is  digested  with  water  for  2  hours, 

'with  occasional  shaking,  with  that  in  which  it  Is  agitated  continuously  with 

water  for  30  minutes  in  a  shaking  machine,  different  speeds  being  also  tested. 

The   most  constant  results  are  given  by  the  latter  method,  the  speed  being 

aboat  30   to  40  rotations  per  minute,  but  digesting  the  sample  without  any 

shaking   at   all   gave  results  only  about  0.2  per  cent  too  low    (with   19  per 

cent  of  water-soluble  P,Oi).    The  sample  used  should  pass  through  a  2  mm. 

mesh  sieve. 

"Total  phosphoric  acid. — Extraction  with  nitric  add,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  ftulphnric  acids,  and  with  aqua  regia,  gave  practically  identical  results. 
Kxtraction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  never  used  in  practice,  gave  results 
about  02  per  cent  too  low.  The  magnesia  precipitate  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  24  boors  before  filtering,  or  else  mechanically  stirred  for  30  minutes. 
On  allowing  It  to  stand  for  only  2  hours,  an  error  of  up  to  0.22  per  cent  of  P,0, 
was  found  In  a  numtter  of  analyses." 

Investigations  on  the  causes  of  error  in  the  application  of  the  dtro- 
meehanical  method  to  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  natural 
phosphates  and  phosphatic  slags,  E.  Guebry  and  E.  Toussaint  (But.  Agr. 
[Brussels],  22  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  SlS-SJfi;  Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  20  (1906),  No. 
J-6,  pp.  167-203). — Studies  are  reported  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
errors  referred  to  are  due  to  the  presence  of  fluo-sllicates  and  to  a  deficiency  of 
iron  salts  as  compared  with  silica  in  solution.  The  author  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  errors  due  to  these  causes  by  removing  the  fluorin  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phnric  acid  and  by  adding  iron  salts  before  precipitation  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing method : 

To  2.5  gm.  of  the  material  In  a  250  cc.  Jena  glass  fiask  add  10  cc.  of  concen- 
trated snlptraric  acid  and  heat  over  wire  gauze  until  acid  fumes  begin  to  appear, 
allow  to  cool,  adding  water  carefully  until  the  volume  has  reached  about  100 
cc..  then  add  %  cc.  of  aqua  regia  and  boil  foiTlO  minutes  on  a  sand  bath,  cool, 
make  the  volume  to  250  cc.,  and  filter.  To  25  cc.  of  the  filtrate  add  in  the  case 
of  natural  phosphates  5  to  10  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chlorid, 
neutralize  partially  with  ammonia,  cool  If  necessary,  and  add  30  cc.  of  citrate 
solution  with  15  cc.  of  ammonia  and  35  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture,  shake  for  } 
hour,  filter  after  allowing  to  stand  for  1  hour,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

The  author  •uses  either  Peterman's  alkaline  citrate  or  a  solution  containing 
500  gm.  of  citric  acid  neutralized  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  and  made  to 
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n  volume  of  2  liters.  In  case  of  the  latter  solution  40  cc,  corresponding  to  10 
gm.  of  citric  ncid,  is  used. 

The  separation  of  silicic  acid  in  the  determination  of  citric-acid  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  J.  Hasenbaumeb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  53,  pp.  665,  666; 
abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  So.  6,  p.  556). — Investigations  with  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  Tbomas  slag  are  reported  wbicb  show  that  the  higher 
results  obtained  when  silicic  acid  Is  not  previously  removed  from  the  solution 
are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  tbls  substance  in  the  precipitate,  and  indicate 
that  the  discrepanc.v  may  be  due  either  to  the  carrying  down  of  a  certain  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  geintinous  silicic  acid  when  this  is  removed  l>efore 
precipitation  or  to  the  fact  that  the  precipitate  obtained  after  removal  of  the 
silicic  acid  is  different  in  coniiK)sitlon  from  that  produced  before  such  removal. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  analysis  of  superphosphate,  G.  Schuebs 
{Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  Xo.  47.  p.  5.S.}). — Good  results  are  reported  in  the 
substitution  of  agitation  by  means  of  a  stream  of  compressed  air  in  place  of 
mechanical  agitation. 

The  determination  of  potash  in  potash  salts  and  mixed  fertilizers  by 
the  Neubauer  modification  of  the  Finkener  method,  M.  Kliko  and  O.  Engels 
(Ztschr.  .Inalyt.  Chem.,  j}J  (1906),  A'o.  .'>-6,  pp.  S}5~3,i2;  abs.  in  Analyst, 
31  (1906),  No.  365,  pp.  273,  27};  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  11.  No.  i.  p.  360).— The 
authors  have  used  the  following  modification  of  the  Finkener-Neubauer  method 
with  satisfactory  results : 

Dissolve  10  gm.  of  the  potash  salt  in  500  cc.  of  water,  and  to  25  cc.  of  thto 
solution,  corresponding  to  0.5  gm.,  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
necessary  platinum  chlorid,  and  evajwrate  to  dryness  In  a  porcelain  dish 
Take  up  with  water  and  alcohol  as  in  Neubauer's  method,  collect  on  a  Neubauer- 
Gooch  crucible,  wash  with  alcohol,  and  dry  by  placing  the  crucible  on  a 
moderately  hot  metal  plate. 

Reduce  the  platinum  salt  in  u  current  of  coal  gas.  heating  for  the  first  10 
minutes  over  a  very  low  flame,  and  finally  at  a  faint  red  heat  for  20  minutes. 
When  reduction  is  complete  heat  the  crucible  for  2  minutes  over  the  naked  flame 
of  a  Teclu  burner,  wash  the  contents  of  the  crucible  about  15  times  with  hot 
water  and  2  or  3  times  with  cold  15  i)er  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  Immerse  the 
crucible  to  about  three-quarters  of  Its  height  in  nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  the  dish  with  a  eiock-glasa,  heat  for  about  30  minutes 
on  tiie  boiling  water-bath  and  allow  to  cool.  Finally  wash  the  platinum  in  the 
crucible  with  hot  water  and  ak-obol,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

In  case  of  mixed  fertilizers,  shake  20  gm.  of  the  .sample  with  800  cc.  of  water 
for  30  minutes  in  a  liter  flask,  make  up  to  the  mark,  and  filter.  To  100  cc. 
of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  2  gm.,  add  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate 
in  a  200  cc.  flask,  make  the  volume  to  200  cc.,  and  filter  and  evaporate  50  ca. 
c-orresponding  to  1  gm.  of  material,  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Dry 
the  residue,  drive  off  ammonium  salts,  and  ignite  to  fusion,  taking  up  the  fused 
residue  with  hot  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  Filter  if  there  Is  an 
insoluble  residue.  Add  platinum  chlorid  solution  (2  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion Is  usually  sufficient),  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  determine  potash  as 
described  above. 

The  accuracy  of  the  method  was  tested  by  a  number  of  determinations  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  presence  of  i)hosphates  does  not  interfere  with  the 
determination.  .\.  table  for  caieulating  the  amount  of  iiotasb  from  the  weight 
of  platinum  obtained  from  0.5  gm.   of  .substance    (factor=0.48108)    is  given. 

On  the  determination  of  potash  by  means  of  platinum  hydrochlorid  in  the 
presence  of  sulphates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  K.  Rkoel  {Chem, 
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Ztg.,  30  {1906),  Xo.  .',5,  pp.  G84,  685;  abi,  in  Chem.  CentU.,  1906,  II,  No.  6,  p. 
S-SS;  Analy»t.  31  (1906),  No.  366,  p.  813). — The  author  employs  a  modiflcatlon 
of  Fresenius*.s  Ro-oalled  short  method.  In  which  the  potassium  platinum  chlorid 
is  redm-ed  by  meuus  of  nascent  hydrogen  and  the  separated  platinum  Is  weighed. 
In  the  method  proiMsed  the  solution  of  the  potash  salt  is  evaporated  directly 
with  t>iatiuuui  chlorid  without  previous  precipitation  with  barium  chlorid.  The 
potassium  platinum  chlorid  obtained  Is  treated  as  directed  by  Fresenius,  being 
n-ashed  from  the  filter  into  a  suiall  beaker  and  the  particles  remaining  on  the 
filter  dissolved  In  hot  water.  An  excess  of  magnesium  powder  Is  added  and  the 
solution  gently  heated.  The  precipitate  of  platinum  Is  collected  on  a  Alter  and 
any  excess  of  magnesium  is  removed  by  washing  with  dilute  liydrochloric  acid. 
The  platinum  is  then  dried,  Ignited,  and  weighed. 

If  magnesium  and  calcium  sulphate  are  present  these  are  removed  by  washing 
with  5  iwr  cent  nitric  acid.  It  Is  stated  that  in  a  series  of  tests  of  the  method 
lesults  were  obtained  which  agreed  well  with  those  yielded  by  the  Fresenius 
and  Finliener-Xeubauer  methods. 

A.  few  obBexvatloiiB  on  elementary  analytical  dstermlnatlon  of  ash,  F.  von 
EoNEK  (Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  46,  pp.  567,  568;  ab».  in  Chem.  CentU.,  1906, 
II,  No.  7,  p.  631). — By  combining  ash  determination  and  analytical  combustion 
In  one  operation  the  ash  content  is  always  higher  than  by  ordinary  incinera- 
tion. By  heating  the  ash  obtaine<l  in  the  combustion  In  the  air  the  weight  is 
reduced  to  that  obtained  in  ordinary  determinations.  The  difference  Is  said 
to  be  due  to  incomplete  dissociation  of  carbonates  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths, 
to  the  variation  in  volatility  of  the  alkaline  salts,  and  to  various  minor  causes 
which  are  enumerated. 

Estimation  of  carbon  in  Boils  and  kindred  substances,  A.  D.  Hall,  N.  H.  J. 
Miller,  and  X.  Mabmu  (Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  lLondo)i],  89  (1906),  No.  522,  pp. 
59.i-.'iOT,  flg.  1). — The  authors  tested  Wolff's  method  of  determining  organic 
carbon  by  oxidizing  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  adds,  and  found 
that  while  this  method  in  its  original  form  gave  results  which  were  much  too 
low,  by  the  addition  of  a  short  tube  containing  red-bot  copper  oxld  to  complete 
the  combustion  the  whole  of  the  carbon  in  the  soil  could  be  obtained  as  carbon 
dlozid.  The  carbon  dio.Yid  evolved  is  absorbed  In  dilute  caustic  alkali  in  a 
Bdset  tower  and  determined  by  double  titration  with  pbenolphthaleln  and 
methyl  orange,  as  suggested  by  Hart 

A  method  of  determining  hydrogen  perozid  and  ferrous  salts  and  other 
icdndng  agents,  W.  E.  Mathewson  and  J.  W.  Calvin  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  36 
(1906),  No.  2,  pp.  113-117). — ^The  yellow  compound  formed  by  the  action  of 
bydn^ien  peroxid  upon  soluble  titanium  compounds  is  instantly  decomposed  by 
reducing  agents.  The  authors  have  utilized  this  fact  In  devising  a  method  for 
determining  reducing  agents  by  titrating  against  a  standard  solution  of  hy- 
drogen peroxld  and  vice  versa,  a  titanium  salt  being  used  as  an  Indicator.  The 
resnItR  reported  in  this  paper  were  obtained  with  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate 
and  mdlnm  nltrlta 

On  the  Polenske  method  for  the  detection  of  cocoanut  oU  in  butter, 
S.  RmEAL  and  H.  G.  Habbison  (Analyst,  31  (1906),  No.  365,  pp.  254-260,  ftg.l).— 
This  method  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  850)  depends  upon  tbe  relation  of  the  insoluble  to 
the  soluble  volatile  fatty  acids,  which  the  authors  do  not  find  to  be  as  constant 
in  pore  English  butters  as  was  found  by  Polenske. 

For  pure  butter  obtained  from  different  localities  In  England  during  June  and 
July  the  Polenske  numbers  varied  from  1.6  to  2.15.  Samples  taken  fortnightly 
from  the  same  dairy  for  nearly  a  year  showed  variations  from  1.2  to  2.75.  The 
avovge  Reicbert-Meissl  and  Polenske  numbers  for  the  pure  Englisb  butters 
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were,  respectively,  as  follows :  Two  samples  27.88  and  1.33,  2  samples  28.70  and 
1.53,  7  samples  29.36  and  1.77,  8  samples  30.44  and  2,  7  samples  31.52  and  2.10, 
S  samples  32.43  and  2.37,  and  1  sample  34.55  and  2.15. 

The  authors  find,  bowever,  that  when  cocoanut  oil  is  added  to  a  pure  butter 
fat  the  relative  increase  in  the  Insoluble  acids  agrees  practically  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Polenske.  An  increhse  of  1  in  the  PoleuHke  number  over  that  of  a 
genuine  butter  having  the  same  Relcbert-Meissl  number  indicates  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent  cocoanut  oil,  the  minimum  quantity  that  can  be  detected  by  this 
method. 

In  no  case  did  the  samples  of  margarin  examined  grive  a  higher  Polenske 
numt>er  than  1.  Cheese  fats  showed  the  same  ratio  of  insoluble  to  soluble  fatty 
acids  as  in  the  case  of  butter. 

The  determination  of  fat  In  milk  powder  and  cream  cheese,  H.  Haupt 
(Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  {1906),  No.  i,  pp.  217-221). — The 
autbor  favors  the  Gottileb-Rose  method.  In  4  milli  powders  the  fat  content  as 
determined  by  this  method  was,  respectively,  17.33,  17.86,  2a55,  and  2&84 
per  cent  and  by  ether  extraction  17.16,  17.40,  28.48^  and  28.99  per  cent  A 
sample  of  Parmesan  cheese  showed  a  fat  content  of  26.85  per  cent  by  the  Gottlleb- 
R6se  method  and  26.28  per  cent  by  ether  extraction  for  10  hours.  Correspond- 
ing results  were  obtained  with  E!mmenthal,  EJdam,  Gorgonzola,  and  Camembert 
cheese. 

Proceeding^  of  the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  16, 
17,  and  18,  1905,  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui. 
99,  pp.  211,  figs.  2). — This  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  summarized  account  of  the  meeting  has  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p. 
423),  and  a  circular  of  the  Bureau  containing  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  8.34). 

Cooperative  work  on  fats  and  oils.  Association  of  Official  Agricultaral 
Chemists,  1906,  L.  M.  Tolman  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  B«r.  Chem.  Giro.  27,  pp.  6). — 
This  contains  the  provisional  method  for  the  titer  test  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion in  1905  and  a  differentiation  of  the  "  cold  test "  and  the  "  cloud  test "  as  a 
basis  for  further  cooperative  work. 

Provisional  methods  for  the  determination  of  food  preservatives  as 
authorized  by  the  Association  of  Official.  Agricultural  Chemists,  190S  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  28,  pp.  13,  fig.  1). — ^This  circular  contains  the 
changes  and  additions  to  the  provisional  methods  for  the  analysis  of  foods  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  65  of  the  Bureau  so  far  as  they  relate  to  preservatives. 

Changes  In  provisional  methods  for  the  analysis  of  foods  and  additions 
thereto,  from  1908  to  1905  (P.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  29,  pp.  20). — 
Owing  to  the  impractioability  of  revising  Bulletin  65  of  the  Bureau  It  has  been 
thought  best  to  compile  the  additions  to  and  changes  in  the  methods  given  in  that 
bulletin  which  have  l)een  authorized  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  to  suggest  at  the  next  convention  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  all 
the  methods. 

Changes  in  official  methods  of  analysis  and  additions  thereto,  1899  to  1905 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  SO,  pp.  28). — It  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  incorporate  the  changes  and  additions  authorized  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  to  the  official  methods  of  the  association  as  published  in 
Bulletin  46  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  so  this  and  the  three  circulars  noted 
above,  giving  a  compilation  of  the  authorized  changes  and  additions,  have  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  present  status  of  the  methods  In  order 
that  the  subject  of  revision  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  association  at  its  next 
convention. 
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Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1904-5  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
ireotAer  Uw.  Rpt.  190^-5,  pp.  XXIV+S84).—Vi\rt  1  of  this  report  contains  a 
review  of  the  last  10  years'  work  of  the  Bureau  and  au  ai*count  of  the  work  of 
the  year  (EL  S.  R.,  17,  p.  734)  ;  part  2,  a  list  of  observing  stations  and  changes 
tlierein  during  1004,  and  twice-daily  observations  for  30  selected  stations,  1904 ; 
part  3,  monthly  and  annual  meteorological  summaries  for  180  stations ;  part  4, 
montbly  and  annual  meahs  and  extremes  of  temperature  and  dates  of  first  and 
last  killing  frosts,  1904 ;  part  5,  monthly  and  annual  precipitation,  1904 ;  and 
part  G,  miscellaneous  meteorological  tables  and  reiiorts. 

Xonthly  Weather  ^view  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  34  (1906),  Xos.  3,  pp.  109- 
io6,  figs.  13.  charts  7;  .},  pp.  157-200,  pig.  2,  charts  7). — In  addition  to  the  usual 
reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables 
and  charts  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1900,  recent  pai)ers  bearing  on 
meteorology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers 
contain  the  following  articles  and  notes : 

No.  .3. — Structure  of  Hailstones,  by  E.  S.  Webster;  Studies  on  the  Thermody- 
namics of  the  Atmosphere — III,  Application  of  the  Thermodynamic  Formulte  to 
the  Xonadiabatic  Atmosphere  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  German  Aerial  Re- 
search Station ;  A  New  Departure  In  Forecasting ;  Atmospheric  Effects  In 
Astronomical  Observations ;  The  Eighth  International  Geographic  Congress ; 
The  Legitimate  Line  of  Duty ;  The  Tornado  at  Meridian,  Miss..  March  2,  1906 
(ilios.),  by  L.  A.  Denson;  The  OpiJortuuItles  of  the  Weather  Service;  Drought 
and  Atmospheric  Electricity;  Severe  Hailstorm  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  by  W.  F. 
Ueed,  jr.;  A  Peculiar  Temperature  Fluctuation  (illus.),  by  W.  Upton;  Ilalos 
of  March  1-1,  190C  (Illus.) ;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators:  Kite  Flight 
of  April  5,  1906,  at  Mount  Weather  Observatory  (illus.),  by  O.  L.  Fasslg; 
Where  are  the  Old  Records  of  Haiti;  The  Zodiacal  LIglit  (Illus.),  by  M.  Hall; 
and  The  Zodiacal  Light — Is  It  Meteorological  or  Astronomical. 

No.  4. — Sote  on  Evaporlmeter,  by  B.  F.  E.  Keeling;  The  Xephologlcal  Re- 
view ;  Storm  and  Hurricane  Insurance  in  the  West  Indies ;  Cloud  Banners ; 
The  Indexing  of  Marine  Reports ;  The  Publication  of  the  Chicago  Memoirs ; 
The  Warmth  of  December,  1905 ;  Style  of  Meteorological  Publications;  Cosmic 
Relations  of  the  Atmosphere ;  The  Province  of  the  Monthly  Weather  Review ; 
Dinmal  Variation  of  the  Barometer;  Influence  of  the  Ocean  on  Continental 
Precipitation  ;  Pressure  and  Rainfall  over  the  Indian  Monsoon  Area  ;  Vincent's 
Bibliography  of  Treatises  on  Meteorology ;  Meteorology  in  Egypt ;  The  Colors  of 
Dust-haze;  Can  We  Argue  from  the  Climate  Back  to  the  Orography?  Krakatoa 
Dnst  versus  Krakatoa  Vapor ;  The  Convection  Theory  of  Whirlwinds ;  A  Method 
of  Predicting  the  Movement  of  Tropical  Cyclones,  by  M.  Hall ;  On  the  Condi- 
tions Determining  the  Formation  of  Cloud-spheres  and  Photospheres,  by  A.  W. 
Clayden;  Theory  of  the  Rainbow,  by  W.  LeC.  Stevens;  Weather  Bureau  Men 
as  Educators ;  and  Mr.  R.  P.  de  Oraln. 

Keteorolog^ical  observations,  J.  E.  OsTBANDEd  and  T.  A.  Babbt  (Uassachu- 
Kits  8ta.  Met.  Bills.  209.  210,  pp.  i  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine, 
cloadiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1906.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Xeteorological  observations,  W.  T.  Eixis,  W.  T.  Macoun,  R.  Robertson, 
W.  S.  Blaib.  S.  a.  Bedfobd,  A.  Mackay,  and  T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1905.  pp.  2«.  91.  263.  301,  321,  3.56,  3.57.  iOO,  iOl,  438).— Summaries 
are  given  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  etc.,  during  1905  at 
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Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa;  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia;  Brandon,  Mani- 
toba ;   Indian  Head,  Northwest  Territories ;   and  Agassiz,  Brltisti  Columbia. 

Heteorological  chart  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  A.  J.  IIenby  and  N.  B.  ConoES 
({,-.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.,  Met.  Chart  Oreat  Lakes,  1906,  No.  J,  pp.  20, 
pi.  J).— Tills  Is  a  summary  of  observations  on  the  meteorological  conditions  of 
the  winter  of  1905-6  In  the  lake  region,  with  notes  on  ice  on  the  Great  Lalces 
winter  of  1005-6,  opening  of  navigation  for  the  season  of  1906,  and  display  of 
storm  warnings  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Lists  of  stations  and  location  of  flagstalTs 
and  steel  towers,  and  Canadian  Great  Lakes  storm-warning  stations  are  also 
given. 

Well  waters  from  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1905,  pp.  /54-i57). — Of  the  83  samples  of  water  of  which  analyses  are 
given  "  22  were  reported  as  safe  and  wholesome,  38  seriously  polluted,  12  aus- 
picious and  probably  unsafe  for  drinking  puriMses,  and  11  saline  in  character." 

Fluctuations  of  the  water  level  in  wells,  with  special  reference  to  Long^ 
Island,  New  York,  A.  C  Veatch  (V.  S.  Ocul.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  In-ig. 
Paper  A'o.  155,  pp.  S3,  pis.  9,  figs.  17). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  a  report  of  oljser- 
vations  made  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  In  wejls,  both  with  direct 
reading  and  self-recording  gages,  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of  the 
geology  of  Ix>ng  Island  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  summer  of  1903,  and 
also  n  general  discussion  of  the  fluctuation  of  water  in  wells. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  study  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  most  Important  and  characteristic  of  the  natural  ground-water 
fluctuations  is  the  regular  annual  period.  This  Is  a  relatively  uniform  curve, 
with  a  single  maximum  and  minimum,  on  which  the  fluctuations  of  shorter 
periods,  as  a  rule,  form  but  minor  irregularities.  This  curve  does  not  generally 
resemble  the  rainfall  curve.  Were  the  rainfall  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the 
ground  water  would  still  show  a  regular  yearly  period  and  the  maximum 
would  occur  early  In  the  year  In  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  The  effect  of 
irregularities  in  the  rainfall  is  to  move  the  time  of  occurrence  of  this  maximum 
either  forward  or  back. 

"(2)  The  water  from  single  showers  Is  generally  delivered  gradually  to  the 
ground-water  table  and,  even  where  noticeable  fluctuations  are  produced,  these 
do  not  commonly  make  important  irregularities  In  the  regular  annual  ground- 
water curve. 

"(3)  Single  showers  may,  by  transmitted  pressure  through  the  soil  air, 
produce  Instantaneous  and  noticeable  rises  in  the  water  In  wells  and  notably 
Increase  the  stream  discharge  without  contributing  either  to  the  ground  water 
or  directly  to  the  surface  flow. 

"(4)  The  amount  contributed  to  the  ground  water  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
estimated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  In  wells,  because  the  same  amount 
of  rainfall  under  the  same  geologic  and  climatic  conditions,  in  beds  of  the  same 
porosity,  will  produce  fluctuations  of  very  different  values.  Near  the  ground- 
water outlet  the  total  yearly  range  may  be  but  a  few  Inches,  while  near  the 
ground-water  divide  it  may  l)e  50  or  100  ft.  When  an  attempt  Is  made  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  water  received  from  single  rains,  the  results  are  not  reliable, 
because  In  the  cases  which  are  usually  taken,  such  as  sharp,  quick  rises,  it  is 
Impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  rise  Is  due  to  transmitted  pressure  and  how 
much  to  direct  infiltration. 

"(5)  Because  of  the  Increase  in  stream  flow  due  (I)  to  transmitted  pressure 
from  rains,  (2)  to  changes  In  barometric  pressure,  and  (3)  to  Increase  in  area 
of  ground-water  discharge,  with  the  elevation  of  the  ground-water  table,  it  Is 
not  possible  to  correctly  separate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  stream  discharge 
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contributed  by  spring  flow  from  that  contributed  by  direct  surface  run-ofF. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  in  humid  regions  '  flood  flows '  contain 
large  percentages  of  ground  water. 

"(6)  Tidal  fluctuations  in  wells  are  very  often  produced  by  a  plastic  defor- 
mation due  to  the  loading  of  the  tides,  and  the  occurrence  of  such  fluctuations 
in  wells  does  not  In  itself  indicate  a  connection  between  the  water-bearing  strata 
and  the  sea. 

"(T)  Temperature  changes  may  produce  marked  fluctuations  (1)  by  changes 
in  capillary  attraction — such  fluctuations  are  perceptible  only  at  the  surface  of 
tlie  zone  of  complete  saturation,  are  not  transmitted  to  deeper  levels,  and  vary 
directly  with  the  temperature;  (2)  by  changes  in  viscosity  or  rate  of  flow — 
flDctuations  due  to  this  cause  vary  inversely  with  the  temperature,  and  show  In 
deep  wells  by  transmitted  pressure." 

The  geology  and  water  resources  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas,  C.  X.  Gorrui  ( V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  .\'o. 
m,  pp.  6i,  pig.  Jo,  figs.  k). — ^Tbis  report  summarizes  fleld  observations  during 
1908  and  19»>t  on  topography,  geology,  water  resources  (underground,  springs, 
Dtreams,  also  drainage  and  irrigation)  in  general  and  by  counties  for  an  area 
of  approximately  10,800  square  miles,  lying  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  and  including  the  counties  of  Lipscomb,  Ochiltree,  Hansford, 
Hutchinson,  Koberts,  Hemphill.  Wheeler,  Gray,  Carson,  Armstrong,  Donley,  and 
Collingsworth,  each  of  which  is  approximately  30  miles  square. 

As  regards  the  future  of  irrigation  in  the  region  the  report  says :  "  Taking  into 
account  the  local  facts  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be  any  extensive 
irrigation  in  the  region  under  discussion.  The  supply  of  water  is  not  sufflcient 
for  this  purpose  except  along  the  larger  streams,  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  dams  can  not  be  constructed.  Small  streams,  springs,  artificial  ponds,  and 
wells  supply  water  for  limited  irrigation,  sufficient  often  to  raise  vegetables  and 
(rnit  for  a  family,  but  not  more.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  region  is  more  thickly 
iiettied,  these  small  plants  will  increase  in  number. 

■*  There  Is  little  to  warrant  the  hojie  that  the  water  supply  in  the  Panhandle 
will  ever  increase,  and  unless  some  more  efficient  means  than  the  ordinary  wind- 
mill be  secured  to  lift  the  water  from  deep  wells  to  the  surface  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  anything  like  extensive  works  can  ever  be  Installed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  available  water  is 
now  being  utilized.  It  is  possible  that  the  future  will  witness  in  this  region 
thoosands  of  small  pumping  plants,  each  capable  of  supplying  sufflcient  water  to 
irrigate  a  garden  and  an  orchard." 

Preliminary  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  Boswell 
artesian  area,  New  Mexico,  C.  A.  Fisheb  (V.  S.  Oeol.  Surrej/,  Water-Supply 
oniJ  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  ISS,  pp.  29,  pis.  0). — The  area  to  which  this  reiwrt  relates  is 
l-)cated  in  southeastern  New  Mexico.  It  comprises  al)out  1,800  square  miles 
lying  along  Pecos  River  and  extending  from  a  point  5  miles  north  of  Roswell  to 
tieiow  the  mouth  of  Seven  Rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  artesian  waters,  the  report  includes  a  brief 
Oescrlption  of  the  geology  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  their  structure,  and  their 
relation  to  the  underground  waters.  The  area  of  flowing  wells  is  indicated  and 
records  of  representative  wells  are  given,  which  are  intended  to  illustrato  the 
character  and  succession  of  the  water-bearing  beds.  Information  resiieoting 
surface  waters  available  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  climatic  and  agricultural  features  of  the  region  are  also  given. 

"The  climate  of  the  Roswell  basin  does  not  differ  materially  in  the  prevailing 
•ridlty  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  southern  and  eastern  New  Mexico.    The 
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temperature  of  the  region  is  high,  with  a  low  relative  humidity.  The  8ummei« 
are  usually  long  and  hot  and  the  winters  mild  and  pleasant.  The  maximum 
temperature  Is  110°  and  the  minimum  seldom  falls  far  below  zero.  .  .  .  The 
average  annual  precipitation  at  Roswell  Is  16.6  in.  The  greater  part  of  this 
amount  falls  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  frequent  showers,  which, 
although  often  violent,  are  generally  local  and  of  short  duration.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  annual  precipitation  falls  as  snow.  .  .  . 

"The  general  aridity  of  the  climate  renders  farming  without  irrigation 
impracticable  except  in  a  few  low-lying  areas  adjacent  to  Pecos  River.  In  con- 
sequence agriculture  is  restricted  to  those  portions  of  the  valley  where  water 
can  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  various  canals  or  from  artesian  wells.  The 
cultivated  portions  of  the  basin  at  present  comprise  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
area  Included  In  this  report,  the  remainder  being  utilized  for  pasturage  of 
cattle — an  Industry  to  which  the  higher  lands  are  well  adapted.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  cause  for  fear  that  the  water  supply  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  the  Roswell  basin  will  give  out  or  become  inadequate 
for  all  requirements  under  proper  economy  of  practice.  In  the  region  of  Artesia 
and  McMillan  not  enough  wells  have  l>een  sunk  to  indicate  the  amount  that  the 
water-bearing  beds  may  be  expected  to  yield.  There  is  pressing  need  for  greater 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  users  of  well  water  throughout  the  Roswell  basin." 

SOILS— FEBTILIZEBS. 

Soils,  A.  M.  Peter  and  S.  D.  Avebitt  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  126,  pp.  6S- 
126). — This  bulletin  discusses  methods  and  uses  of  soil  analysis,  reports  analyses 
of  127  samples  of  soils  from  different  parts  of  Kentucliy,  and  gives  the  results  of  a 
comparison  of  3  methods  of  determining  humus  in  soils  and  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  error  in  determinations  of  this  substance  by  the  method  of  the  Association  of 
OfBclal  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  methods  of  soil 
analysis  for  practical  purposes  is  pointed  out,  but  the  uses  which  can  be  made  of 
results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  Indicated. 

Results  are  reported  which  indicate  that  the  official  method  for  humus  in 
soils  gives  results  which  are  much  too  high.  The  author  proposes  to  approxi- 
mately eliminate  the  error  by  "  deducting  from  the  apparent  weight  of  humus 
10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  residue  remaining  after  burning  off  the  humus."' 

The  determination  of  humus  In  portions  of  the  humus  solution  corresponding 
to  1  gm.  of  soil  by  boiling  with  potassium  permanganate  solution  (3  giu.  of  salt 
to  1  liter  of  water)  gave  results  which  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  determina- 
tions by  the  official  method  corrc-cted  as  described.  An  attempt  to  use  a  colorl- 
metric  method  with  the  nitric-acid  solution  of  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  humus  solution  to  dryness  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  chemical  investigration  of  Tennessee  soils,  C.  A.  MooEits  (Bien,  Rpt- 
Tenn.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903-i,  pp.  147-15.i). — This  paper  discusses  briefly  what  con- 
stitutes fertile  soil,  the  importance  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  plant  food  and 
the  best  proportion  of  these  constituents  In  soils,  and  the  need  and  value  of 
chemical  investigation  of  the  soils  of  Tennessee. 

Hechanical  analysis  of  soils  {.Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  1  (190G),  Ko.  4,  pp.  470-474).— 
The  method  adopted  by  the  chemical  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Association  Is  described  and  the  general  principles  of  the  method  are  discussed 
The  method  Is  as  follows  : 

"  (1 )  Ten  gm.  of  the  air-dry  earth  which  have  passed  a  3  mm.  sieve  are  weighed 
out  into  a  porcelain  basin  and  worked  up  with  100  cc.  of  fifth-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  acid  being  renewed  If  much  carbonate  of  lime  is  present    After 
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standing  In  contact  witb  the  acid  for  1  hour  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  dried, 
tared  filter,  and  washed  until  free  of  acid.  The  filter  and  Its  contents  are  dried 
and  weighed.  The  loss  represents  hygroscopic  moisture  and  material  dissolved 
by  the  add. 

"(2)  The  soil  is  now  washed  off  the  filter  with  dilute  ammonlacal  water  onto  a 
small  sieve  of  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  the  jwrtion  passing  through  being 
collected  In  a  beaker  marlved  at  10,  8.5,  and  7.5  cm.,  re8i)ectively,  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  portion  wBicb  remains  upon  the  sieve  is  dried  and  weighed.  It  is 
tlien  divided  into  '  fine  gravel '  and  '  coarse  sand,'  by  means  of  a  sieve  with 
round  holes  of  1  mm.  diameter.  The  portion  which  does  not  pass  this  sieve  Is 
the  '  fine  gravel.'  This  should  be  dried  and  weighed.  The  difference  gives  the 
'coarse  sand.'  If  required,  both  these  fractions  can  also  be  weighed  after 
ignition. 

"(3)  The  portion  which  passed  the  sieve  of  100  meshes  per  linear  Inch  is  well 
nx>rlied  up  with  a  rubber  pestle,  and  the  beaker  filled  to  the  8.5  cm.  mark  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  The  ammonlacal  liquid  which  contains  the  '  clay ' 
Is  then  decanted  off  into  a  Winchester  quart  This  operation  Is  repeated  as  long 
as  any  matter  remains  in  suspension  for  24  hours.  The  liquid  containing  the 
'  clay '  is  either  evaporated  in  bulk,  or  measured  and,  after  being  well  shaken, 
tin  aliquot  portion  taken  and  evaporated.  In  either  case  the  dried  residue  con- 
sists of  '  clay  '  and  '  soluble  humus.'  After  ignition  the  residue  gives  the  '  clay,' 
and  the  loss  on  Ignition  the  '  soluble  humus.' 

"(4)  The  sediment  from  which  the  '  clay '  has  been  removetl  is  worked  up  as 
before  in  the  Ijeaker,  which  is  filled  to  the  10  cm.  mark  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
100  seconds.  The  operation  Is  repeated  till  the  '  fine  sand '  settled  in  100  sec- 
onds is  clean,  when  it  is  collected,  dried,  and  weighed. 

"(5)  "The  turbid  liquid  poured  off  from  the  '  flue  sand '  is  collected  in  a  Win- 
chester quart,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid 
siphoned  or  decanted  off.  The  sediment  is  then  washed  Into  the  marked  beaker 
and  made  up  to  the  7.5  cm.  mark.  After  stirring,  It  is  allowed  to  settle  for  12} 
minutes,  and  the  liquid  decanted  off.  The  operation  is  then  repeated  as  before 
till  all  the  sediment  sinks  in  12^  minutes,  leaving  the  liqAId  quite  clear.  The 
sediment  obtained  is  the  '  silt,'  which  Is  dried  and  welglied  as  usual.  The  liquid 
contains  the  ''fine  silt '  which,  when  It  has  settled  down,  can  be  separated  by 
decanting  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  dried  and  weighed. 

"(6)  Determinations  are  made  of  the  'moisture'  and  'loss  on  ignition'  of 
another  10  gm.  of  the  air-dry  earth.  The  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  fractions 
after  ignition  plus  loss  on  ignition  plus  moisture  plus  material  dissolved  in  weak 
acid  should  approximate  to  10  gm. 

"(7)  It  Is  advisable  to  make  a  determination  of  the  '  fine  gravel '  in  a  portion 
of  50  gm.  of  the  air-dry  earth.  The  soli  should  be  treated  with  acid,  as  in  1,  and 
after  that  is  removed  by  decantation  may  be  at  once  treated  with  dilute  am- 
nrania  and  washed  on  the  sieve  with  1  mm.  round  holes.  The  '  fine  gravel '  left 
on  the  sieve  is  then  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  percentage  found  should  agree 
vith  that  found  in  2.  If  it  does  not  the  result  now  found  should  be  taken  as 
the  true  one." 

Agricultural  reconnaissance  of  the  Tllnta  Indian  Beservatlon,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Lacobun  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  93,  pp.  25). — ^The  area  covered  by  the  reconnaissance 
reported  in  this  bulletin  Includes  approximately  650,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land  situated  in  the  Uinta  Basin  about  105  miles  east  of  Ileber  and  90  miles 
northeast  of  Price,  Utah.  The  general  conditions  are  described  and  data  are 
given  relating  to  climate,  water  supply,  and  soils. 

It  is  stated  that  the  soils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  benches  are  more  desirable 
than  those  of  the  river  bottoms,  which  frequently  contain  injurious  amounts  of 
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alkali.  The  upper  lands  require  more  frequent  and  larger  applications  of  irri- 
gation water  than  the  lower  lands.  The  water  supply  is  suflicient  for  all  till- 
able lands.  The  climate  is  equable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  but 
variable  in  spring  and  fall,  although  there  is  no  extreme  weather  and  winter 
grazing  of  stocli  is  practicable.  There  is  some  danger  from  frost  on  the  upper 
lands.  Arid  or  dry  farming  will  probably  not  be  successful  on  account  of  tbe 
very  low  precipitation,  varj'ing  from  G  to  14J  in.  at  different  places  In  the 
reservation  for  the  whole  year  and  from  1.23  to  2.95  in.  for  the  3  months  June 
to  August. 

The  changes  in  cultivated  soils,  A.  Mebcieb  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Belg.,  19  (1906), 
No.  8-9,  p.  267;  aba,  in  Rev.  Qin.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  2Vo.  2,  pp.  56,  57).— 
The  author  concludes  from  his  studies  that  digestion  with  hydrochloric  add  of 
1.18  sp.  gr.  does  not  furnish  any  information  of  practical  value  as  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  In  comparative  tests  of  normal  and  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid 
for  this  purpose  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  normal  acid  is  the  strongest 
which  should  be  used  for  studies  of  this  kind. 

The  author  concludes  that  all  of  the  fertilizing  material  assimilable  by  plants 
is  removed  in  the  first  half  liter  of  solution  witli  acid  of  this  strength  when  250 
gm.  of  soil  is  used  for  extraction.  The  material  removed  by  further  treatment 
is  merely  an  indication  of  tbe  changes  In  the  soil.  Tbe  apparatus  used  in  the 
extraction  with  acid  is  descrlt)ed. 

The  amount  and  composition  of  the  drainage  through  unmanured  and 
uncropped  land,  Bamfleld,  Bothamsted,  N.  H.  .T.  Hilx£8  (Jour.  Agr.  Set.,  1 
(1906),  No.  Ji,  pp.  377-399,  figs.  -}).— In  this  article  a  brief  account  is  Riven  «f 
the  Rotbamsted  drain  gages  and  the  results  obtaine<l  with  them  since  their 
establishment  in  1870  are  summarized.  There  are  3  of  these  drain  gages  0.001 
acre  in  area,  extending  to  depths  of  20,  40.  and  (50  in.,  respectively. 

The  annual  averages  for  the  35  years,  1870  to  ISO,"),  were  as  follows :  Rainfall 
2a97  in. ;  drainage— 20-ln.  gage  13.84  in.,  40-in.  gage  14.61  in.,  60-ln.  gage  13.65 
in. ;  drainage  per  cent  of  rain — 20-in.  gage  47.8,  40-in.  gage  50.4,  60-in.  gage 
47.1;  evaporation— 20-ln.  gage  15.13  in.,  40-in.  gage  14.36  in..  60-in.  gage  15.32  in. 

"The  rain  supplies  annually  to  the  soil  about  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  Of  this 
amount  about  4  lbs.  represent  nitrates  and  ammonia  which  woi^id  be  rapidly 
nitrified  in  the  soil,  and  the  rest,  about  1  lb.,  represents  organic  compounds 
which  may  be  either  more  or  less  readily  nitrified  tlian  (he  organic  nitrogen  of 
the  soil.  In  any  ca.se  the  total  amount  Is  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
amounts  found  in  the  drainage  through  the  soil  of  the  gages. 

"  During  the  last  28  years  the  average  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  gages  has  been 
31.4  lbs.  iKsr  acre  per  annum.  The  annual  losses  vary  from  year  to  year  con- 
siderably, partly  owing  to  differences  in  the  rainfall  and  partly  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rain.  There  Is,  in  addition  ...  a  slight  tendency  for  the  nitrates 
to  decrease,  but  this  only  manifests  itself  when  successive  averages  of  several 
>ears  are  compared.  The  yearly  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  of  the 
60-ln.  gage  have  varied  from  61  to  15  lbs.  with  the  higliest  recorded  rainfall  In 
1878-9  (41.05  in.)  and  the  lowest  rainfall  In  1897-8  (19.51  In.).  Both  years 
^i-ere  preceded  by  years  of  high  rainfall.  In  1898-9  when  the  rainfall  was,  for 
a  second  year,  unusually  low,  the  CO-ln.  gage  lost  nearly  31  lbs.  of  nitrogen; 
and  In  1809-1900  nearly  .38  lbs.  The  very  low  results  of  1897-8  are  partly  due 
tr  the  complete  washing  out  to  which  the  gages  were  subje<'ted  the  year  before, 
when  the  CO-ln.  gage  lost  41.4  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  19  years  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  losses  have  helped  to  Increase 
the  difference." 

The  average  annual  amounts  of  chlorin  found  in  tbe  drainage  water  during 
28  years  of  observation  were  as  follows:  In  the  drainage  water  of  the  20-lD* 
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page  14.84  lbs.  per  acre,  of  the  40-ln.  gage  15.89  Iba.,  of  the  60-ln.  gage  14.(54  lbs. 
For  the  28  years  there  has  apparently  been  a  gain  of  8.68  lbs.  per  acre  for  the 
20-ln.  gage,  a  loss  of  20.72  lbs.  for  the  40-ln.  gage,  and  a  gain  of  14.28  lbs.  for 
the  60-in.  gage. 

A  list  of  10  references  to  articles  relating  to  this  subject  Is  given. 

The  relation  between  lime  content  of  soils  and  plants,  A.  Kadoien  (F«ft- 
Ung'i  Landw.  Ztg.,  55  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  310-316).— The  lime  content  of  a  large 
number  of  Prussian  soils  Is  compared  with  that  of  various  crops  grown  on  the 
K)il8.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  so  many  conditions  Influence  the  lime  content  of 
the  plant  that  this  can  not  be  taken  as  a  reliable  index  of  the  lime  content  of 
the  soil.  The  advantages  of  liming,  particularly  when  other  manures  are 
liberally  used,  are  discussed. 

On  the  lime  factor  for  flax  and  spinach,  S.  Namikawa  (Bui.  Col,  Apr.,  Tokyo 
Imp.  Vniv.,  7  (1906),  ^o.  1,  pp.  57-60,  fig.  1). — Pot  experiments  are  reported 
which  Indicate  that  a  lime-magnesia  ratio  in  the  soil  of  1 : 1  is  the  most  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  these  crops. 

Some  analyses  of  natural  humus  compounds,  E.  Michelrt  and  J.  Sebeuen 
(i'hem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  31,  pp.  5.>e-S.78).— Analyses  of  typical  samples  of 
bnmos  from  10  different  sources,  leaf  mold,  peat,  soils,  etc.,  are  rejwrted  in 
fnll,  showing  wide  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  humus  from  the  different 
sources.  Further  studies  of  the  behavior  of  the  humus  when  treated  with  alka- 
line solvents,  etc.,  are  contemplated. 

The  control  of  soil  moisture  in  orchard  soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt. 
Farm*  RpU.  1905,  pp.  133-137). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  8.  R.,  17, 
p.  119)  two  series  of  experiments,  each  comprising  .3  plats,  were  instituted  at 
the  experimental  farms,  Ottawa,  In  1905  (1)  to  ascertain  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  soil  under  a  thick  mulch  of  straw  as  compared  with  that  of  a  soil  con- 
stantly cultivated  and  uncultivated  soil ;  and  (2)  to  learn  the  relative  moisture 
content  of  soils  under  hairy  vetch,  tares,  and  constant  cultivation. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  also  conducted  on  the  experimental  farm, 
Nappan,  N.  S.,  on  G  plats  "  to  contrast  throughout  the  season  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  soil  (1)  bearing  an  oat  crop;  (2)  carrying  a  second  season's  growth  of 
clover  (with  timothy)  and  harvested;  (R)  similar  to  2,  but  with  the  growth  cut 
from  time  to  time  and  used  as  a  mulch ;  (4)  cultivated  till  June  15,  then  sown 
with  crimson  clover;  (o)  cultivated  till  July  20,  then  sown  with  crimson  clover; 
(6)  cultivated  until  July  20,  then  left  undisturbed." 

On  account  of  the  ample  and  well-distributed  rainfall  at  Ottawa  the  differ- 
ences In  moisture  content  under  the  different  methods  of  treatment  were  not 
very  large.  In  the  experiments  at  Nappan.  however,  where  the  rainfall  was 
deficient,  the  beneficial  effect  of  cultivation  in  conserving  soil  moisture  was  very 
gtrikingly  demonstrated. 

The  variation  of  land  and  water  temperatures,  W.  F.  Coopek  (Rpt.  Mich. 
Aead.  8ci.,  7  (190.5),  pp.  40-^3). — ^This  paper  reports  the  results  of  a  series  of 
observations  on  land  and  water  temperatures  on  the  west  side  of  Saginaw  Bay 
and  east  of  Tobico  Bay,  northwest  of  Bay  City.  These  show  the  average  water 
temperature  during  the  jieriod  of  observation  (August,  1904)  to  be  72.11°,  that 
of  the  land  72.38°. 

Caleiom  sulphate  in  aqneous  solutions:  A  contribution  to  the  study  of 
tlkali  deposits,  F.  K.  Camekon  and  J.  M.  Beli,  (V.  S.  Uept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui. 
S3,  pp.  71,  flgg,  11). — "The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  Is  to  bring  together  and 
arrange  In  a  logical  sequence  the  results  of  the  numerous  investigations  which 
bare  been  made  on  the  relation  of  calcium  sulphate  to  aqueous  solutions.  Ex- 
perimental methods  and  details  are  either  omitted  or,  If  of  unusual  Interest, 
are  described  bat  briefly,  since  the  numerous  references  to  the  Uterature  wh^p 
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are  given  will  make  tbem  available  to  anyone  who  may  be  Interested.  In 
like  manner  practical  applications  of  the  results  are  merely  indicated,  as  their 
discussion  can  be  more  profitably  given  elsewhere  than  in  this  necessarily 
technical  description  of  a  chemical  problem." 

The  bulletin  deals  with  the  transformations  of  the  different  modiflcatlona 
of  calcium  sulphate ;  the  occurrence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  nature ;  solubility  of 
the  salt  in  water  and  In  aqueous  solutions  of  calcium  sulphate  and  other  calcium 
salts,  of  electrolytes  not  containing  a  common  Ion,  and  of  nonelectrolytes,  and 
calcium  sulphate  In  salt  dt^  its  in  alkali  regions.  It  Is  presented  as  "  a  chapter 
in  the  larger  study  of  the  chemistry  of  alkali,"  developing  the  theories  ad- 
vanced in  Bulletin  17  of  the  Bureau  (B.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  232)  as  far  as  calcium 
sulphate  enters  into  the  formation  of  alkali. 

Of  the  forms  In  which  calcium  sulphate  exists,  namely,  hemlhydrate,  dihydrate 
(gypsum),  natural  anhydrite,  artificial  anhydrite,  gypsum  and  natural  anhy- 
drite occur  together  In  nature  and  are  the  only  forms  which  remain  stable  In 
any  solution.  The  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate  in  water  apparently  reaches  a 
maximum  at  about  40°  C,  when  about  2,100  parts  per  thousand  go  into  solution. 
The  presence  of  other  substances  in  solution  affects  the  solubility  of  gypsum, 
thus  salts  having  a  common  ion  depress  the  solubility,  low  concentration  solu- 
tions of  electrolytes  which  do  not  have  a  common  ion  Increase  the  solubility, 
uon-el'ectrolytes  differ  in  their  effects.  Solutions  containing  48  parts  per  thou- 
sand of  sulphuric  acid  l>ebave  like  water.  These  results  make  it  quite  clear  that 
the  composition  of  the  drainage  water  from  alkali  soils  which  contain  a  mixture 
of  various  salts  can  not  be  predicted  from  the  relative  solubilities  of  the  salts 
present. 

Beclamation  of  alkali  soils,  C.  W.  Dorsey  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui. 
Sli,  pp.  SO,  pis.  If). — This  bulletin  defines  alkali ;  discusses  its  origin  and  accumu- 
lation in  soils,  its  effect  on  crops,  methods  of  preventing  alkali  accumulation, 
treatment  of  alkali  soils,  including  cultivation  of  alkali  resistant  crops,  use  of 
chemical  antidotes,  and  scraping,  flushing,  and  flooding  with  and  without 
drainage  to  free  soils  from  alkali ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  alkali  reclama- 
tion experiments  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  and  Billings,  Mont,  and  a  summary 
of  experience  gained  from  these  experiments,  including  possible  injury  to  the 
laud  by  constant  flooding,  resulting  water-logging  of  the  soil,  destrnotion  of 
tilth  and  loss  of  valuable  fertilizing  constituents,  effect  of  hardpan  in  retarding 
leaching,  clogging  of  drains  by  roots  and  silt,  depth  and  distance  apart  for 
drains,  and  cost  of  reclaiming  land  by  flooding  and  drainage. 

As  regards  the  last  two  points,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  practice  It  Is  not  advis- 
able to  place  drains  less  than  3  ft.  deep,  and  depths  of  4  or  5  ft.  or  more  give 
much  better  results. 

"The  distance  apart  at  which  drains  should  be  placed  depends  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  soil.  In  heavy  soils  rapid  reclamation  may  be  accom- 
plished with  drains  100  to  150  ft  apart.  In  porous  sandy  soils  the  distance 
may  be  greater,  Intervols  of  250  to  300  ft.  In  many  cases  answering  the  purpose. 
The  less  the  interval  between  drains  the  more  rapid  can  reclamation  be  carried 
on,  but  the  distances  given  above  are  conservative. 

"As  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  such  reclamation,  it  has  been  found  to  depend 
on  the  local  conditions  of  each  area.  While  In  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States  all  sizes  of  drain  tile  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  West  .  .  .  Even  considering  the  exorbitant  prices  at  which  the  farmer 
must  purchase  his  tile,  it  Is  still  possible  In  the  greater  number  of  western  dis- 
tricts to  provide  an  adequate  drainage  system  for  small  tracts  of  land  at  an 
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trenge  cost  of  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre.  ...  To  reclaim  lands  containing  any 
considerable  amount  of  alkali  will  cost  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre,  Including  tbe 
cost  of  iustailing  draiDK.  leveling  the  land,  and  constructing  necessary  levees 
and  dikes,  as  \vell  us  tbe  cost  of  flooding.  The  item  of  leveling  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  $.5  to  $15,  which  would  cheaiien  the  cost  of  reclamation  Just  so 
much  in  ca-oe  the  land  had  previously  Ijeen  leveled." 

Soil  fertility,  M.  Whitney  (V.  .V.  Dcpt.  Agr..  Farmers'  Bui.  2'>7,  pp.  39,  figs. 
2».— An  address  delivere<l  before  the  Rich  Necic  Farmers'  Club  of  Queen  Anne 
Ca,  Marj'lnnd.  "  iu  which  an  endeavor  was  made  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the 
ptactieal  farmer  the  results  of  rei-ent  investigations  of  this  imi>ortant  problem 
couched  in  simple  tankage  and  without  a  discussion  of  the  technical  sclentiflc 
details  upon  which  the  conclusions  rest." 

The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  in  grain  farming,  J.  FI.  Pettit  (J/q.  Bd. 
Agr.  ilo.  Bui..  5  (1906),  So.  S,  pp.  2Jt-iiH.  pi.  1,  figs.  4).— The  use  of  insoluble 
[ihospbates  in  rouufK.-tion  with  farm  manure  or  green  manuring  with  leguminous 
plant!!  to  supi)ly  an  abundance  of  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  thus 
render  the  insoluble  phosphates  more  available.  Is  advocated. 

Our  soil  needs  managfing  (Agriculture  r.Vc&r.].  ,5  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  6-13). — 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  fertility  in  Nebraska  soils,  which  Is  l)ecoiiiiug 
OUite  pronounced  in  many  cases,  is  not  due  to  lack  of  mineral  elements  jf  fer- 
tility, but  to  decline  in  humus  and  impairment  of  physical  condition.  Methods 
of  cropping  and  tillage  which  will  repair  these  deficiencies  are  discussed. 

Example  of  how  analysis  of  soil  may  be  of  use,  A.  Mayeb  (,!our.  Landic, 
ii  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  il-50;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  Sw.  ILondon],  90  (1906),  Xo. 
.522.  //.  p.  2^9). — The  determination  of  the  iratash  requirements  of  4  tobacco 
soils  from  Deli,  Sumatra,  by  extraction  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  reiwrted. 
Loss  on  Ignition  agreed  approximately  with  humus  only  in  case  of  sandy  and 
sandy  peat  soils. 

Clover  sickness  of  the  soil,  P.  Kossovich  (Zhur.  Opuitii.  Agron,  (Ruas.  Jour. 
Expt.  Laiulu'.),  ft"  (190S),  7fo.  5,  pp,  515-599). — The  author  describes  an  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments  conducted  during  6  years. 

Nmnerous  pot  experiments  were  supplemented  by  a  few  field  experiments. 
Clover  sickness  appeared  in  pot  cultures  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  soils  used 
were  chernozems  and  podzol  clays.  Parallel  experiments  were  conducted  with 
■  soils  from  clover-sick  fields  and  from  fields  on  which  no  clover  had  been 
raised.  The  results  in  general  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  clover  sickness  Is 
directly  connected  with  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  in  nutritive  substances, 
usually  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  In  potash.  Tbe  author  finds 
no  reason  whatever  *for  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  specific  clover 
sickness  due  to  the  formation  in  the  soil  by  the  clover  plant  itself  of  compounds 
directly  Injurious  to  clover. — p.  fireman. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  from  soils,  H.  Snydeb  (ilinnesota  Sta.  Bui.  9.'i,  pp. 
li'K-lSi). — In  connection  with  studies  of  the  influence  of  different  methods  of 
farming  upon  the  nitrogen  content  of  soils  whidi  have  been  reiwrted  In  pre- 
rloos  bulletins  of  the  station,  samples  of  soil  from  typical  farms  in  Minnesota 
were  obtained  and  analyzed  in  1893.  Ten  years  later  samples  from  tbe  same 
lelds  were  again  analyzed,  and  the  losses  of  nitrogen  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing tlie  period  were  determined. 

The  results,  as  briefly  reported  in  this  article,  show  that  "  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen from  4  grain  farms  in  10  years  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  times  more  than  was 
removed  by  the  crops.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  humus  and 
the  liberation  of  the  nitrogen,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  humus. 
IIk  kwaes  of  nitrogen  from  these  grain  farms  were  practically  the  same  as 
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from  the  experimental  plats  at  the  unlTersity  farm.  The  resalte  of  tiie  tests 
on  the  small  plats  are  In  accord  with  the  field  tests  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

"  Where  clover  was  grown,  crops  rotated,  live  stock  kept,  and  farm  manure 
used,  an  etiiitlibrium  as  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  was  maintained,  the 
mineral  plant  food  was  kept  in  the  most  available  condition  and  maximum 
jields  were  secured." 

The  nitro^n  enrichment  of  soils  through  the  growth  of  legumes,  F.  T. 
Shutt  (Canada  Kxpt.  Farms  Rpts,  J905,  pp.  ITt-lSO). — ^The  exhaustion  of  soil 
nitrogen  by  continuous  cropping  witliout  manure  is  illustrated  by  analyses  of 
virgin  and  cultivated  soils  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  pot  and  plat  ex- 
periments extending  over  two  years  are  reported  which  show  that  when  mam- 
moth red  clover  was  grown  on  soils  and  turned  under  there  was  a  gain  during 
the  two  years  of  179  lbs.  of  nitrogen  \wt  acre  to  a  depth  of  9  In.  in  the  pot 
experiments  and  175  lbs.  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  in  the  plat  experiments. 

Inoculation  for  the  growth  of  legumes,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rptg.  190->.  pp.  lS0-13i,  pi.  1). — Pot  and  plat  tests  of  pure  cultures  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  riant  Industry  of  this  Department  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  on  clover  and  alfalfa  are  reiwrted. 

Comparisons  were  made  of  uo  treatment,  inoculating  seed,  and  inoculating 
soil  in  the  iwt  experiments  and  of  untreated  and  treated  seed  only  in  the  plat 
experiments.  In  the  pot  experiments  there  was  some  increase,  especially  in 
case  of  soil  Inocuiatiou,  tlie  Ontario  .Vgrlcuitural  College  culture  being  more 
efficient  than  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  cultures.  In  the  plat  experiments 
on  clover  inoculation  of  the  seed  increased  the  yield  decidedly,  the  Washington 
culture  being  more  effective  than  the  Ontario  culture.  The  results  of  the  plat 
exr)erimeuts  with  alfalfa  were  inconclusive. 

The  influence  of  charlock  on  nitrification  in  soils,  E.  Outzeit  (CentbL  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Aht..  16  (1906).  So.  10-13.  pp.  35H-3ai;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Lon- 
dan],  90  (1906),  No.  525,  II,  p.  476). — Field  experiments  and  bacteriological 
studies  are  reported  which  show  that  charlock  may  be  prevented  from  producing 
seed  by  one  sprinkling  with  a  15  i)er  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  and  that  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  growth  of  such  weeds  on  cultivated  plants  is  due  not  only 
to  their  draft  uiK>n  the  plant  food,  moistures,  etc.,  of  the  soil  needed  by  the  cul- 
tivated plant,  but  also  to  their  influence  upon  the  bacterial  life  of  the  soil, 
especially  upon  nitrification,  which  is  checked  by  the  draft  of  the  weeds  upon 
the  lime  and  water  content  of  the  soli. 

Bacteriological  metliQds,  using  nutrient  solutions  inoculated  with  soils  and 
also  soli  extracts  as  culture  media,  were  found  useful  means  of  studying  such 
questions. 

On  methods  of  bacteriological  investigation  of  soils,  Bcbusbt  and  FIceen- 
OEY  (Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  16  (1906),  .Ao.  10-13,  pp.  399-^0S:  abs.  in 
Jour.  Chcni.  Soc.  \Londou].  90  (1906),  No.  525,  II,  p.  476).— A  modification  of 
Keniy's  method  of  bacteriological  examinalion  of  soils  (inoculation  of  a  definite 
culture  medium  with  a  fixed  amount  of  soil  shaken  up  in  water)  was  used  in  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  aeration  on  the  decomposition  of  peptone,  denltriflca- 
tlon,  nitrogen  nssiniilation,  and  nitrification  in  sandy,  loam,  humus,  calcareous, 
and  garden  soils.  The  results  show  that  aeration  reduced  formation  of  am- 
monia from  |)eptone,  increased  denitrlficatiou  and  nitrogen  assimilation,  and  de- 
creased nitrification  except  in  case  of  tiie  humus  soil. 

Oreen  manures,  F.  B.  Cbcz  (Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Bui.  5,  pp.  38,  pis.  5). — 
A  compilation  of  Information  on  this  subject,  adapted  especially  to  Cuban  con- 
ditions and  confined  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  cowpeas  and 
velvet  beans  for  this  purpose.  ^-^  . 
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The  atlU^atlon  of  fertilisers  under  varying  rainfalls,  von  Seelhobbt  (Sep- 
arate from  Jahrt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell.,  21  (1906),  pp.  61-72). — ^The  subject  Is 
discussed  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  and  vegetation  experiments,  including  tbose 
of  tlie  author  and  others.  Emphasis  is  laid  esiiecially  on  the  danger  of  loss  of 
nitrogen  in  sandy  soils,  and  it  is  claimed  that  leguminous  cover  crops  play  an 
important  rfile  not  only  as  nitrogen  oolle<'tors  and  humus  formers,  but  as  con- 
serrers  of  soil  nitrogen  and  users  of  water,  thus  hindering  the  washing  out  of 
tim  soluble  nitrogen  of  the  soil. 

Preservation  of  manure  and  Its  most  profitable  use,  Immendobff  and 
FoBSTffi  (Separate  from  Jahrb.  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell.  21  (1906),  pp.  49-61).— 
Pfeiffer's  conclusions  regarding  the  preservation  of  manure  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  233) 
are  given  and  the  action  of  manure  preserved  in  difFerent  ways  on  loam  and 
jiandy  soils  is  discussed. 

Sewage  disposal  in  small  g;ardens,  A.  F.  T.  Somebville  (Agr.  Oaz.  Ji.  S. 
Walet,  n  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  274-276).— Simple  methods  of  disposing  of  house- 
hold sewage  and  wastes  are  briefly  described. 

Sestoringf  the  fertility  of  a  run-down  farm,  C.  E.  Thobne  (Mo:.  Bd.  Agr.  Mo. 
BuL,  5  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S-S4). — In  this  paper  the  bringing  up  of  a  run-down 
soil  by  tl»e  "well-informed  use  of  animal  manures,  reenforced  with  such  fer- 
tilizing materials  as  may  be  required  to  more  perfectly  adapt  these  manures  to 
the  soils  on  which  they  are  employed  "  is  discussed. 

On  the  influence  of  the  reaction  of  the  manure  upon  the  yield,  K.  Aso  and 
B.  Baradub  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Vniv.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  39-46,  pi. 
1). — An  account  Is  given  of  pot  experiments  with  peas,  onions,  barley,  and  rice 
"to  compare  the  effects  of  the  (neutral)  disodimn  phosphate  with  the  (acid) 
uonosodium  phosphate  and  with  calcium  suiierphosphate  in  presence  of  ammo- 
ninm  sulphate  or  of  sodium  nitrate  in  sand  culture  and  in  soil  culture." 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  "  (1)  the  reaction  of  the  manuring  com- 
pounds is  of  very  great  influence;  (2)  the  combination  of  ammonium  sulphate 
tmd  disodium  phosphate  yielded  the  best  result  in  the  case  of  paddy  rice,  while 
the  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  monosodium  phosphate  produced  the  highest 
yield  with  barley  and  pea.  ...  As  a  general  conclusion,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  small  changes  in  the  reaction  of  the  manure  have  often  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  yield  than  might  l>e  presumed,  and  that  the  effects 
differ  with  different  crops." 

Haturally  occurring  fertilizers  and  waste  products,  F.  X.  Shxjtt  (Canada 
Erpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1905,  pp.  137-140). — Analyses  of  marsh  mud,  semidecayed 
seaweed,  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  cotton  waste,  and  flue  ashes  are  reported  and' 
discussed. 

On  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  the  high-tension  flame,  J.  Bbode  ( Deber  die 
Orydation  des  Stickstoffes  in  der  Hochspannttngs-flamme.  Halle:  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  1905,  pp.  63,  figs.  19;  rev.  in  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  35  (1906),  No.  4, 
p.  35S). — ^Thls  monograph  discusses  the  theory  of  the  process  and  summarizes 
woric  done  on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the  first  experiments  of  Bunsen  and 
Kolbe,  the  researches  of  Muthman,  Hofer,  and  Nernst,  the  author's  experiments 
carried  out  during  1904-5  at  the  Technical  High  School  of  Carlsruhe  being  fully 
described.  The  latter  dealt  especially  with  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
electric  flame  and  with  various  factors  affecting  the  oxidation  efflciencj-. 

The  oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  with  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  nitrates  and  nitric  acid,  E.  Renoitf  (.Imer.  Cltem.  Jour.,  35  (1906),  No.  4, 
pp.  358-367.  figs.  6). — This  is  a  review  of  this  subject  based  upon  an  address  by 
0.  N.  Witt,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  746), 
and  a  monograph  by  J.  Brode  (see  above). 
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The  development  of  methods  and  the  hlstoiy  of  investigations  on  which  they 
are  based  is  traced,  the  principles  and  efficiency  of  some  of  the  more  successful 
methods  are  discussed,  the  essentials  of  a  commercially  successful  method  are 
enumerated,  and  the  Blrkeland  and  Eyde  method,  ^yhich  it  is  claimed  in  large 
measure  fulfills  these  conditions  and  is  the  most  efficient  yet  proposed,  is 
described.  It  has  been  shown  that  by  this  process,  with  cheap  water  power, 
nitric  acid  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1.2  cts.  per  liilogram  for  energy 
or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  present  price  of  nitric  acid.  The  most  important 
factor  affecting  cost  is  the  concentration  of  tlie  dilute  nitrous  gases  obtained. 
"This  problem  has  not  yet  found  its  technical  solution,  doubtless  it  will  be 
solved."  Progress  has  Y>eea  made  in  this  direction  by  Blriceland  and  Eyde, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  a  basic  calcium  nitrate. 

Other  methods  of  utilizing  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  are  briefly  considered. 
Of  the  4  nietliods  thus  far  proposed  3  are  chemical  and  1  bacteriological. 
"The  bacterial  absorption  of  nitrogen  is,  at  present,  confined  to  leguminous 
plants,  and  unless  a  more  active  breed  of  bacteria  can  lie  developed,  bacterial 
action,  while  valuable,  can  not  replace  the  use  of  Chile  saltpeter.  The  formation 
and  decomixwitlon  of  nitrids  is  the  second  method."  Technical  difficulties  have 
thus  far  prevented  tlie  development  of  methods  based  upon  this  principle. 
"  The  third  method  Is  Franli's  well-known  process,  in  which  pure  nitrogen,  not 
air,  is  absorbed  by  heated  calcium  carbid,  forming  calcium  cyanamld,  which  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer.  This  process  is  on  trial  technically.  Whether  the  calcium 
cyanamld  can  compete  with  tlie  synthetic  nitrate  Is  doubtful.  The  fourth 
method  Is  the  nitrogen  oxidation." 

mtrogenous  fertilizer  from  the  air  (if ark  Lane  Express.  9^  (1906).  Tfos. 
S881,  Fert.  and  Feed.,  p.  ///;  3S«.},  Fert.  and  Feed.  p.  //).— Papers  by  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  829),  and  by  Sir  William 
Itamsay  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  are  briefly 
reviewed  with  reference  to  the  following  features:  (1)  The  necessity  of  a 
future  new  source  of  nitrogen  for  agriculture,  (2)  methods  of  production,  and 
(3)  fertilizing  value  of  the  products. 

Tlie  general  conclusion  drawn  from  the  review  of  these  papers  is  "  that  agri- 
culture will  not  languish  from  want  of  nitrogen  when  the  nitrate  of  soda 
deposits  have  died  a  natural  death  from  exhaustion ;  but  that  inexhaustible 
supplies  will  be  available,  and  probably  at  lower  prices." 

The  electric  production  of  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere  (Nature  [London], 
73  (1906).  Xo.  1893,  pp.  355,  356). — This  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  by  S.  P. 
Tliompson,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  829),  discussing 
especially  the  success  of  the  Blrkeland  and  Eyde  process  in  Norway. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  experimental  factories  using  this  process  500  kg.  of 
nitric  acid  per  year  have  been  produced  for  every  kilowatt  of  power.  "The 
conditions  In  Norway  were  exceptionally  good  for  the  furnishing  of  power  .at 
exceedingly  low  rates.  Hence  the  new  product  could  compete  with  Chile  salt- 
I^eter  on  the  market,  and  would  become  every  year  more  valuable  as  the  demand 
for  nitrates  increased  and  the  natural  supplies  became  exhausted." 

New  fertilizers  prepared  from  atmospheric  nitrogen,  C.  Dussebbe  (Chron. 
Aiir.  Vaud,  19  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  1Z3-127). — Experiments  with  lime  nitrogen  on 
potatoes  are  reported,  and  the  probable  value  of  calcium  nitrate  prepared  by 
electrical  methods  is  discussed. 

Water  power  in  Korway  and  the  future  of  the  Blrkeland  and  Eyde  dis- 
covery, L.  Gbandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser..  11  (1906),  Ko.  12,  pp.  361,  362, 
fig.  1). — Statistics  are  given  of  the  horsepower  of  various  waterfalls  (aggre- 
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gating  about  300,000  horsepower)  wbicb  have  been  acquired  in  Norway  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air. 

On  the  manuxlal  value  of  calcium  cyanamld,  K.  Aso  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo 
Imp.  Univ.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  47-52). — Experiments  In  open-bottom  cylinders 
sadk  In  the  ground  and  in  pots  to  compare  calcium  cyanamld  with  aunnonluni 
sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  on  upland  and  paddy  rice  and  hemp  grown  on  sandy 
and  loamy  soils  are  reported. 

Ail  the  results  show  distinctly  that  calcium  cyanamld  is  an  effective  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer,  the  only  unsatisfactory  result  being  that  with  paddy  soli. 
That  soil  was  rich  in  humus  and  closely  related  to  moor  soils  wbicb,  according 
to  Tacke  and  Feilltzen,  do  not  yield  such  satisfactory  results  with  calcium 
ryanamid  as  other  soils  do.  In  general  the  calcium  cyanamld  was  not  Inferior 
to  ammonium  sulphate  and  Chile  saltpeter. 

The  efficacy  of  calcium  cyanamid  under  different  conditions,  R.  Inamusa 
(But.  Col.  AffT;  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  53-55).— Pot  experi- 
ments with  Bragsica  chinenais  are  briefly  reported  to  show  that  calcium  cyana- 
mld was  more  effective  In  combination  with  superphosphate  than  with  neutral 
phosphate,  the  acid  phosphate  neutralizing  the  ammonium  carbonate  produced 
in  the  soil  from  the  calcium  cyanamld  and  thus  bringing  about  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Brassica.  The  comblnntlon  referred  to 
was  much  more  effective  than  ammonium  sulphate  with  superphosphate  without 
addition  of  lima 

Artificial  nitrates  and  the  preservation  of  soil  industry  (Agr.  Students' 
Oai.,  n.  ser.,  12  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  195-198).— This  article  is  au  argument  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  cropping  which  iieeps  the  soil  well  covered  and  stocked 
Titb  organic  matter  and  against  "  excessive  cultivation  of  grain  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  nitrogenous  manures,"  the  view  being  that  the  former  Increases  the 
natural  capacity  of  soils  to  fix  nitrogen  and  the  latter  tends  to  destroy  this 
power. 

The  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitrogen-oxid  compounds,  O.  Scruidt  and 
R.  BocKEB  (Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Oesell,  39  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  1366-1370;  abs.  in 
Amer.  ./our.  8ci.,  4.  ser.,  22  (1906),  No.  127,  pp.  78,  79).— The  two  principal 
methods  of  oxidizing  ammonia,  viz,  combustion  in  electric  flames,  and  oxida- 
tion by  means  of  contact  substances  (platinum  and  platinized  asbestos),  are 
referred  to,  and  a  series  of  tests  of  the  efllclency  of  combustion  in  tubes  filled 
with  platinized  asbestos  are  reported.  The  total  oxidation  secured  varied  from 
T0.3  to  80.45  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  75  to  76  per  cent,  apparently  depend- 
ing mainly  upon  the  temperature.  Red  heat  appeared  to  be  the  most  favorable 
temperature  for  oxidation.  The  process  of  producing  nitrates  Is  not  considered 
proOtabla 

A  rational  process  for  obtaining  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  by  the  utili- 
zation of  residuary  and  waste  products  (Sd.  Amer.  Sup.,  61  (1906),  No.  1580, 
pp.  25314, 25315). — Various  processes  for  obtaining  these  substances  from  guano, 
gas  liquor,  bones,  wool,  leather,  horn,  feather,  and  similar  wastes  are  briefly 
described.  The  formulas  for  preparing  artiflcial  fertilizers  from  lye  waste  are 
also  given.  The  information  given  in  the  article  is  taken  from  Keller's  band- 
box* on  the  utilization  of  waste  products  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  717). 

On  the  application  of  Chile  saltpeter  as  top-dressing  for  some  Japanese 
crops,  K.  Aso  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  75,  76).— 
In  plat  experiments  with  upland  rice  and  Colocasia  there  was  an  increase  from 
top^ressing  with  sodium  nitrate ;  with  sesame  there  was  no  Increase. 

The  manurial  value  of  different  potassium  compounds  for  barley  and  rice, 
K.  A80  (Bui.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  67-7^).— Prom 
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pot  experiments  with  different  potash  salts  on  barley  and  rice  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn : 

(1)  While  the  chlorid  hastened  the  flowering  process  and  increased  grain 
production,  the  increase  l>eiDg  highest  In  the  case  of  barley,  it  reduced  to  a  like 
extent  the  yield  of  the  rice ;  (2)  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  silicate  W!)s  highest 
In  several  cases,  and  this  material  may  be  considered  a  favorable  potash  fer- 
tilizer for  the  Graminea>;  (3)  while  the  chlorid  acted  very  favorably  in  the 
production  of  grain,  the  sulphate  was  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  straw, 
In  accord  with  Sebelien's  former  observations ;  (4)  carbonate  was  inferior  to 
sulphate  in  all  cases  when  it  was  applied  with  secondary  sodium  phosphate,  a 
physiologically  alkaline  manure. 

On  the  eftect  of  various  potassic  manures  on  the  growth  of  Colocasia 
antiquorum,  S.  Namikawa  (BhI.  Col.  Agr..  Tokyo  I  tup.  L'niv.,  7  (1906),  Xo.  1. 
pp.  73,  74). — In  plat  experiments  it  was  observed  that  kainit  and  40  i)er  cent 
potash  salt  were  about  equally  effective,  considerably  more  so  than  wood  ashes. 

On  the  fertilizing  value  of  steamed  Thomas  slag,  O.  Bottcheb  (Deut. 
Landw.  Presse,  33  (1906),  So.  27,  pp.  231,  232). — Comparative  pot  and  field 
tests  of  superphosphate  and  Thomas  slag  which  had  been  disintegrated  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  steam  under  presssure  and  ground  in  the  usual  way  are  reported. 
The  pot  experiments  were  made  with  oats,  the  field  experiments  with  a  mixture 
of  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  vetch  and  on  meadow  grasses.  The  results  indicate  In 
general  that  the  steamed  slag  is  slightly  less  effective  than  the  ground. 

On  the  factors  which  influence  the  fertilizing  action  of  difficultly  soluble 
phosphates,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  (Ab».  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  37,  p. 
438). — This  Is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Rome,  I90C.  The  paper  discusses  this  subject 
from  4  standimints,  (1)  the  proiiertlea  of  the  phosphates  themselves,  (2)  the 
Individuality  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  used,  (3)  the  properties  of  the  soil, 
and  (4)  the  character  of  the  asso<-Iated  fertilizers.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  fourth  i)oiut,  which  has  been  discussed  in  previous  articles  by  the  author 
(E.  S.  R.,17,  p.  538). 

Thomas-ammonium-phosphate  lime,  a  new  mineral  fertilizer,  E.  Hasel- 
HOFF  (Fiihling's  Landtc.  Ztg.,  55   (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  257-26^ ) .—This  material 
'  (see  also  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  649)  is  shown  to  rapidly  undergo  decomposition  with 
loss  of  nitrogen. 

Thomas-anunonlum-phosphate  lime,  Kettleb  (Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  31  (1906), 
p.  390;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  i!,.  Hepert.  Xo.  7,  p.  95).— This  mate- 
rial, which  Is  described  as  an  intimate  mixture  of  Thomas  slag,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, and  lime  residue  from  sugar  factories  Is  highly  recommended. 

A  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  In  agri- 
culture, H.  E.  HOBTON  (Chicago.  III.,  1906,  pp.  69). — This  is  a  biliographj-  of  452 
references,  beginning  with  the  work  of  Thaer  in  Gennany  in  1809  and  continu- 
ing to  1905. 

The  limestone  and  lime  industry  of  West  Virg^inia,  G.  P.  Gbimslet  (  W.  Va. 
Oeol.  Surrey  [Pub.],  3  (1905),  pp.  312-422,  ph.  11,  figs,  ff).— This  report  con- 
tains chapters  on  distribution  and  properties  of  lime  in  minerals  and  rocks,  the 
limestones  of  West  Virginia,  technology  of  lime  manufacture,  and  the  uses  of 
limestone  and  lime. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  and  C.  H.  Jones  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  123, 
pp.  137-204). — This  bulletin  reports  the  i-esults  of  analyses  of  130  brands  of 
fertilizers,  the  output  of  12  companies,  collected  during  the  spring  of  1906, 
compares  the  results  obtained  with  those  of  4  previous  years,  and  discusses 
selling  price,  valuation,  and  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  the  moisture  relatknw 
of  soils. 
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It  was  fonnd  that  86  iler  cent  of  the  brands  met  their  gnaranties  and  that 
the  crude  stock  used  In  the  fertilizers  was  generally  of  good  quality.  The  aver- 
age selling  price  was  $29.52,  the  average  valuation  $19.38.  "  A  comparison  of 
analyses  of  brands  for  5  years  shows  in  some  cases  essential  evenness  and  In 
others  considerable  variation  In  composition."  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  buying  mixed  goods  and  separate  ingredients  are  briefly  stated  and 
the  cooperative  purchase  of  unmixed  fertilizing  materials  is  recommended  as 
more  economical. 

A  general  discussion  of  weather  conditions  and  chemical  composition,  phys- 
ical characteristics,  biological  content.  Irrigation,  drainage,  and  tillage  of 
soils  with  reference  to  control  of  moisture  and  t>etter  utilization  of  fertilizers 
are  included  in  the  bulletin. 

AOBICULTVBAL  BOTAFY. 

The  function  of  siUca  in  the  nutrition  of  cereals,  I,  A.  D.  Hall  and  C.  G.  T. 
MoBisozT  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B.,  77  (1906),  Ko.  B  520,  pp.  455-^77, 
figs.  11). — A  brief  summary  is  presented  of  opinions  relative  to  the  function 
of  silica  In  plants. 

The  authors  call  attention  to  the  constant  and  considerable  proportion  of  silica 
in  the  ash  of  certain  plants  and  give  an  account  of  field  and  pot  ex|)erlraents 
to  determine  if  possible  Its  action.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  they 
consider  that  silica,  while  not  an  essential  constituent  of  plant  food,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  cereal  plants,  Illse  barley.  The  effect  of  a 
free  supply  of  soluble  silica  shows  Itself  In  an  Increased  and  earlier  formation 
of  grain,  and  it  acts  by  causing  an  increased  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid 
by  the  plant 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  silica  within  the  plant  causes  a 
more  thorough  assimilation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  or  that  In,  Itself  It  promotes 
the  transfer  of  food  materials  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the  other.  The 
physiological  function  of  silica  are  found  to  take  place  within  the  plant  tissues, 
and  not  in  the  soil  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed. 

Utilization  of  the  nitrog^en  of  the  air  by  plants,  T.  Jamieson  (Agr.  Re- 
search Assoc.  [Scot.']  Rpt.  1905.  pp.  81,  pis.  12). — ^The  author  rejects  the 
theory  of  Hellriegel  and  others  that  nitrogen  assimilation  in  the  higher  plants 
Is  confined  to  the  Legumlnosa;  and  a  few  other  orders  of  plants,  where  the 
lixatloD  takes  place  through  the  symbiotic  action  of  micro-organisms  in  the  root 
tnbercles. 

He  claims  that  nitrogen  assimilation  is  a  function  common  to  many  plants, 
through  the  presence  of  specialized  ceils  in  the  epidermis  and  also  speclallze<l 
hairs  on  various  aerial  parts  of  the  plant  most  abundant  in  the  younger  parts 
of  the  plant.  The  basis  of  this  theory  seems  to  be  albumin  reactions  observed 
in  certain  thin-walled  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  in  certain 
hairs,  the  author  arguing  that  the  formation  of  the  albumin  took  place  where 
observed,  and  the  absence  of  the  reaction  with  iodln  Indicated  the  transfer 
of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  from  the  specialized  organs  to  the  leaves  for 
the  use  of  the  plant. 

The  action  of  radium  on  plants  (Jardin,  20  (1906),  No.  457,  p.  65).— Th» 
influence  of  radium  on  seeds,  it  is  stated,  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  seed 
envelop,  its  distance  away  from  the  radium,  and  the  quantity  of  moist  soil 
covering  It  When  the  moisture  Is  excessive,  germination  may  be  retarded  or 
completely  arrested.  The  transformations  which  take  place  In  the  cellular  tis- 
sues are  the  same  as  those  occasioned  by  too  much  light.  Experinipnts  made 
with  other  radioactive  substances,  such  as  radiotellurium,  have  given  similar 
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results,  while  with  poloninm  no  definite  action  has  been  obtained.  If  the  air 
is  charged  with  emanations  of  radium,  v^etatlon  is  retarded  or  entiteljr 
destroyed. 

The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  seeds  and  plants  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU. 
{Ed.  VEst),  27  {1906),  2Vo.  25,  pp.  736-7 il).— A  compilation  is  given  showing 
the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants,  and  Its  wide  distribution  is  indicated 
by  the  various  plants  which  are  reported  to  have  been  determined  as  containing 
it  Among  the  plants  reported  as  containing  this  substance  are  a  number  of 
species  of  Phaseolus,  lupines,  vetches,  lotus,  sorghum,  flax,  cassava,  cherry 
laurel,  currants,  etc.    A  brief  list  of  publications  relating  to  this  topic  is  given. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  in  Sambncus  nigra,  L.  Guignabd  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd. 
[Paris],  HI  {1905),  Nos.  1,  pp.  16-20;  26,  pp.  1193-1201)  ;  and  E.  Bodbquiiot 
and  B.  Danjou  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  HI  {1905),  Xos.  1,  pp.  59-Sl; 
.15,  pp.  598-600). — Although  working  independently,  the  authors  simultaneously 
announce  finding  in  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  common  European  elderberry  a 
glucosid,  which  under  the  action  of  an  enzym  yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  mocb 
as  126  nig.  of  the  acid  being  obtained  from  1  kg.  of  fresh  leaves. 

In  the  second  paper  by  Bourquelot  and  Danjou  the  name  sambunigrin  is  given 
the  glucosid,  and  some  of  its  properties  are  described.  In  subsequent  investiga- 
tions of  Gutgnard  the  glucosid  was  found  In  the  cortex,  younger  shoots,  leaves, 
and  Immature  fruits,  the  amounts  varying  appreciably  with  the  stages  of  growth 
and  disappearing  entirely  from  the  fruits  when  ripe. 

In  addition  to  occurring  in  S.  nigra,  this  glucosid  was  found  in  the  related 
species,  S.  racemosa  and  S.  ebulus.  It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  the  glucosid 
is  associated  with  chlorophyll  activity,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  reserve 
material.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  leaves,  from  which  It  is  not  transferred 
toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  but  remains  In  the  fallen  leaves. 

On  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  certain  species  of  currants,  L.  Gcra- 
NABD  {Camp  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  HI  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  ^4S-452).— Fol- 
lowing his  investigations  ou  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  European 
elderberry  notetl  above,  the  author  has  examined  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and 
fruits  of  a  number  of  other  plants,  and  reports  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  red 
currant  the  presence  of  a  glucosid  which  yields  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  amount  was  found  to  vary  with  the  stage  of  growth,  being  most  abundant 
in  April  and  falling  off  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  at  the  end  of  Augnat 
the  amount  was  found  to  be  less  than  one-half  that  observed  earlier  in  the 
season.  Several  related  species  were  also  investigated.  The  tests  failed  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  glucosid  In  a  number  of  instances,  but  it  was  observed 
in  Rihes  nigrum,  R.  aureum,  and  R.  uva-crispa. 

The  development  of  amylase  during  germination,  J.  Effbont  {Contft. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  HI  (1905),  So.  16,  pp.  626-628).— In  making  a  study 
of  the  amylase  occurring  in  germinating  seed,  the  author  investigated  Its  lique- 
fying and  saccharifying  power.  The  saccharifying  power  increases  irregularly 
with  the  duration  of  germination,  attaining  a  maximum,  after  which  it  gradn- 
ally  diminishes.  The  liquefying  power  is  attained  more  gradually  but  regularly 
and,  arriving  at  a  maximum,  maintains  this  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  the  author  found  that  la  the  germination 
of  malt  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  the  maximum  dlastatlc  action  is  attained  in 
10  or  11  days.  The  amylase  which  is  developed  during  the  course  of  germination 
remains  in  the  seed,  its  migration  to  the  roots  and  leaves  l)elng  very  Insignifi- 
cant 

The  effect  of  a  number  of  chemicals  on  germination  was  also  studied.  Vho*- 
phates,  lime  water,  and  a  very  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  appeared  to 
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faTor  germination.  Xylol  (1  ec.  per  liter)  favors* both  the  germinating  power 
of  tlie  seed  and  the  saccharifying  power  of  the  enzym.  Ammonium  chlorld 
Increases  the  liquefying  power  of  the  enzym,  and  lactic  acid,  vegetable  peptone, 
and  caloinm  hypochlorite  favor  germination  and  also  diastatic  action. 

Tbe  osmotic  strength  of  cell  sap  in  plants  growing  under  different  condi- 
tions, E.  Dbabble  and  Hilda  Lake  (Acw  Phi/tol.,  -}  (1903),  No.  8,  pp.  189- 
I9i). — It  is  claimed  that  comparatively  few  oi)sen'ations  on  the  osmotic  strengtii 
of  cell  sap  in  plants  growing  under  different  physical  conditions  have  been  made, 
and  the  authors  have  undertaken  a  series  of  ext^eriments  to  determine  this 
factor. 

The  method  devised  involves  the  observation  of  tbe  plasmolysis  of  the  cells, 
and  by  this  means  a  number  of  plants  were  examined  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  their  cell  sap.  A  series  of  sodium-chlorid  solutions  was  made  up 
in  various  gram-molecule  concentrations.  Portions  of  the  plant  the  strength 
of  whose  cell  sap  was  to  be  determined  were  placed  in  water.  Strips  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  were  placed  In  a  drop  of  the  solution  and  gently  covered 
with  a  cover  glass,  and  when  the  solution  just  failed  to  plasmolyse  It  was  taken 
■a  isotonic  with  the  cell  sap.  It  was  found  most  convenient  to  use-  plants  with 
red  coloring  matter  in  the  epidermis,  and  but  little  difference  was  noticed  In 
tlK  strength  of  sap  between  the  cells  containing  the  red  and  those  containing  the 
colorless  materials  in  the  same  leaf. 

The  data  presented  show  that  there  was  a  greater  con(>entration  of  cell  sap 
In  those  plants  which  had  been  most  strongly  subjected  to  factors  tending  to 
promote  a  loss  of  water  by  transpiration.  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  cell  sap  on  the  absorption  of  water.  It  is  shown  that  the  con- 
centration exerts  an  Important  physiological  bearing  on  the  plants.  From 
observations  made  on  plants  growing  In  mountal^.  regions  and  other  dry  situa- 
tloas  it  Is  determined  that  a  high  osmotic  strength  of  cell  sap  may  prove  a 
valuable  physiological  character  in  connection  with  water  absorption. 

6a  the  sensibility  of  chlorophyll  in  tolerant  and  intolerant  species  of 
plants,  W.  LuBiMEMKo  iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Scl.  [Paris^,  HI  (190.5),  No.  IS, 
pp.  5S-1,  .iS6). — In  continuation  of  previous  observations  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  651), 
tbe  author  made  comparative  studies  of  the  carbon-dloxid  assimilation  of  plants 
tolerant  and  Intolerant  to  light. 

For  tbe  intolerant  species  he  selected  Scotch  pine,  European  larch,  white 
birch,  and  the  common  locust,  while  for  the  shade-growing  species  flr,  yew, 
linden,  and  beech  were  chosen.  For  each  of  these  si^ecies  2  series  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  on,  one  In  artiflcial  feeble  light,  the  other  in  full  sunlight. 
Spectroscopic  studies  were  made  of  the  chlorophyll  solutions  of  the  different 
(peries. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  assimilative  energy  depends  on  the  concentration  of 
tbe  coloring  matter  in  the  chloroplast.  The  curve  which  represents  the  asslml- 
tative  energy  following  the  concentration  of  the  coloring  matter  reaches  Its 
Ugbest  limit  under  natnral  radiation  for  the  intolerant  species  and  falls  below 
tbat  limit  with  tbe  tolerant  ones.  The  author  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
among  tolerant  and  intolerant  plants  the  physical  difference  In  concentration 
of  chlorophyll  is  not  possibly  due  to  difference  in  physiological  Irritability 
of  protoplasmi  when  exposed  to  light. 

The  growth  of  chlorophyll-bearing  plants  in  confined  atmospheres  in  the 
pnsance  of  organic  materials,  Moixiabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris], 
HI  (190.5),  No.  7,  pp.  389-391).— \  reiiort  Is  given  of  Investigations  with  rad- 
tahes  grown  in  fermentation  tubes  In  the  presence  of  various  forms  of  starch, 
•ngar,  eta,  which  show  that  the  plants  were  able  to  make  considerable  growth. 
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utilizing  the  carbohydrates'  through  their  roots.  In  the  absence  of  llgbt  the 
utilization  of  sugars  took  place  very  slowly,  and  it  appears  that  for  this  form 
of  syntliesis  sunlight  is  necessary. 

Handbook  of  flower  pollination,  P.  Knuth,  trans,  by  J.  R.  A.  Davis  {Ox- 
ford: The  Clarendon  Press,  1906,  pp.  XIX +382,  figs.  81). — This  volume,  which 
is  No.  1  of  a  series,  is  based  on  Mdller's  work  on  The  Fertilization  of  Flowera 
by  Insects,  and  it  deals  with  the  structure  of  flowers  and  the  relation  of  in- 
sects to  pollination.  A  bibliography  of  more  than  3,800  titles  completes  the 
volume. 

Color  stimulus  and  vital  functions  of  plants,  J.  B.  Dandeno  {Rpt.  Mich. 
Acad.  8ci.,  7  (1905),  pp.  4-4--47). — A  number  of  experiments  are  reported  upon 
which  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  effects  of  different  portions  of  the 
solar  spectrum  on  different  functions  of  plants.  Red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet  colored  glass  plates  were  used,  which  gave  results  approximating  tlx>ae 
obtained  with  pure  colors.  The  detailed  results  are  given,  which  show  that 
red  stimulates  growth  more  than  yellow,  while  yellow  Is  more  active  in  photo- 
synthesis. Blue  and  violet  exercise  greater  formative  influences  than  the  other 
colors. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  aoid  upon  the 
radicles  of  com  seedling^s,  F.  A.  Loew  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  7  (1905),  pp. 
.50-52). — The  author  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  radicles  of  germinating  grains  of  corn  in  extremely  dilute  solu- 
tions of  hydrochloric  acid.  Different  lots  were  subjected  to  treatment  with  a 
1/256  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  comparisons  made  with  seed- 
lings germinated  under  normal  conditions. 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  acid  in  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  reduced  by  growing  corn^eediings  in  them.  The  mineral  content  of  radicles 
killed  in  1/256  normal  hytRchioric  acid  was  nearly  one-half  that  of  normal 
radicles.  Bacteria  and  fungi  were  found  to  thrive  in  the  solution  in  which  the 
seedlings  had  been  killed.  Seedlings  which  were  killed  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  mentioned  above  excreted  much  material  rich  In  potash,  and  It 
was  found  that  those  grown  in  distilled  water  excreted  potash,  or  some  other 
alkali. 

The  death  of  the  radicles  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  chemical  action,  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  acid  in  solutions  in  which  the  seedlings  were  grown 
became  greatly  reduced.  The  fact  that  the  killed  radicles  contained  less  potas- 
sium than  normal  ones  and  that  the  solution  in  which  they  were  killed  was 
rich  In  potassium,  suggests  that  death  is  caused  by  a  chemical  action  between 
the  acid  of  the  solution  and  the  potassium  of  the  radicle.  The  fact  that  fungi 
and  bacteria  grew  vigorously  In  the  solution  In  which  the  seedlings  were  killed, 
but  did  not  thrive  in  the  distilled  water  In  which  the  seedlings  were  growing, 
suggests  that  the  excretions  caused  by  the  acid  solution  might  be  some  organic 
compound  especially  nutritious  to  these  lower  forms  of  plant  life. 

The  toxic  action  of  copper  sulphate  upon  certain  alga  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances,  Ellen  B.  Bach  (Rpt.  Mich.  .lead.  Sci.,  7  (1905),  pp.  i8- 
50). — A  toxic  action  of  copper  sulphate  of  extreme  dilution  upon  certain  alg» 
having  been  claimed,  the  author  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the 
strength  required  to  kill  some  of  the  lower  algje  In  aquarium  Jars  without  being 
injurious  to  the  higher  forms. 

The  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  water  was  found  to  exercise  a  Te0 
appreciable  Influence  on  the  strength  of  solution  required,  and  It  appears  that 
the  strength  of  the  copper  sulphate  necessary  to  free  an  aquarium  from  aigs 
urast  depend  u|X)n  the  i)ercentnge  of  plant  life  present,  the  amount  of  nonciiem- 
Ical  foreign  substance  in  the  water,  and  the  kind  of  waten-^  It  seems  possible 
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from  the  resultt*  obtained  that  If  copper  fmlpbate  were  Introduced  at  the  surface 
cf  a  body  of  water  of  considerable  depth,  the  plants  at  the  surface  would  be 
killed  and  absorb  sufficient  of  the  copper  to  render  the  solution  too  dilute  to  be 
toxic  at  a  greater  deptb. 

Intematloiial  catalog^ue  of  scientiflc  literature.  B — Bacteriology  {Inter- 
nat.  Cat.  Set.  Lit,  4,  {1906),  pp.  Till  +  500).— This  catalogue  Is  In  continuation 
of  previous  Issues  on  the  same  subject,  the  arrangement  being  identical  with 
that  hitherto  described  (E.  S.  K.,  14,  p.  1049).  The  present  volume  is  Intended 
to  cover  the  bacteriological  literature  of  1004  and  embraces  author  and  subject 
(-atalogues,  over  3,600  titles  being  given.  There  are  many  references  to  articles 
included  that  can  hardly  be  called  bacteriological,  and  the  American  literature 
ia  still  inadequately  represented. 

FIELD  CBOFS. 

Tield  exxwriments  wltb  farm  crops,  W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Grisdale,  W.  T. 
Macoun,  F.  T.  SunxT,  J.  Fletcher,  R.  Robertson,  S.  A.  Bedfvrd,  A.  Mackay.  and 
T.  A.  Sharpe  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1903,  pp.  r,~J,n,  75-90, 116-121,  123,  12^, 
llt-US,  201-232,  265-286,  321-3^1,  5.i7-^f6/,  .%".)-3.S0,  .^01-1,15,  pis.  6).— The 
rqmrt  on  work  with  field  crops  at  the  Canada  experimental  farms  in  1905. 
Most  of  the  lines  of  investigation  bave  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  U.,  17, 
p.  125.) 

Wheat. — The  results  of  the  uniform  test  plats  show  that  among  .TO  varieties 
of  spring  wheat  Australia  F,  although  badly  rusted,  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of 
39  bu.  40  lbs.  per  acre.  Hungarian  White  and  Kirsche,  varieties  added  to  the 
test  plat  this  season,  are  described.  The  list  contains  17  varieties  produced  at 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Preston,  Herisson  Bearded,  Advance,  Prln- 
gle  Champlaln,  Huron,  and  Red  Fern  were  the  most  productive  varieties,  as 
Rliown  by  the  yields  for  the  last  5  years.  These  are  all  bearded  varieties,  and 
Pringle  Cbamplain  and  Red  Fern  give  promise  of  good  milling  qualities.  Red 
Fife,  White  Fife,  White  Russian,  and  Laurel  were  among  the  most  productive 
tieardless  sorts,  and  of  these  Red  Fife  and  White  Fife  are  the  best  for  uiakiug 
strong  flour.  Aurora  was  the  earliest  variety  of  spring  wheat  grown  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  this  season,  while  Early  Riga,  Eliert,  Riga,  Downy 
Eiga,  and  Oehun  were  the  earliest  in  the  regular  plats. 

Of  11  varieties  of  durum  wheat  Roumanian,  which  stood  at  the  bead  of  the 
list  this  year  with  a  yield  of  40  bu.  20  lbs.  i>ev  acre,  has  also  given  the  l)est 
yield  during  the  last  5  years.  The  18  varieties  of  winter  wheat  under  test 
ranged  in  yield  from  30  to  50  bu.  per  acre,  the  leading  varieties  being  American 
Banner,  Gold  Coin,  and  Jones  Winter  Fife,  yielding  ."50  bu.,  49  bu.,  and  4.'*  bu.  20 
lbs.  per  acre,  respectively. 

At  the  Xova  Scotia  farm  at  Nappan,  Pringle  Champlaln  stood  first  with  a 
yield  of  35  bu.  among  28  varieties,  and  Herisson  Bearde<l  last  with  a  yield  of 
13  bu.  20  lbs.  Roumanian  durum  wheat  yielded  22  bu.  per  acre,  while  Goose, 
Yellow  Gbamovka,  and  Mahmoudi  yielded  17  bu.  20  lbs.,  16  bu.  40  lbs.,  and  14 
bn.,  respectively. 

At  the  Manitoba  farm  the  yields  of  30  varieties  ranged  from  33  bu.  20  lbs.  to 
52  bu.  per  acre.  The  varieties  yielding  45  bu.  or  more  per  acre  were,  in  decreas- 
ing order  of  yield,  as  follows :  Preston,  Laurel,  White  Fife,  Huron,  Advance, 
Red  Fife,  and  Wellman  Fife.  The  yields  of  4  durum  wheats  under  test  were 
M  follows:  Yellow  Gharnovka  54  bu.,  Roumanian  .''lO  bu..  Goose  49  bu.,  and 
Mahmoudi  46  bu.  40  lbs.  per  acre.  Mahmoudi  suffered  slightly  from  rust  while 
the  otb»  varieties  were  free  from  it    A  mixture  of  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate. 
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100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  one-half 
applied  before  sowing  and  one-half  when  the  wheat  was  2  or  3  in.  high  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  any  other  applications  used.  The  soil  used  for  the  experiment 
was  a  light  loam,  cropped  for  many  years  without  fertilizers  of  any  kind. 

Wheat  grown  after  peas  gave  better  results  than  where  grown  after  roots, 
wheat,  corn,  or  flax.  The  yields  in  this  same  test  were  also  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  the  shoe  drill  as  compared  with  the  disk  drill,  and  of  sowing  1)  ia  deep 
as  compared  with  3  in.  deep.  Five  varieties  of  wheat  grown  In  fields  varying 
from  5  to  11  acres  In  size  ranged  In  yield  from  36  bu.  20  lbs.  to  48  bu.  12  Iba. 
A  10-acre  field  of  Preston  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  a  6-acre  field  of  the 
same  variety  at  the  foot.  Selected  and  unselected  seed  of  different  varieties 
were  compared  at  this  farm  and  in  each  case  the  yields  were  In  favor  of  the 
selected  seed. 

At  Indian  Head,  where  34  varieties  of  spring  wheat  were  grown,  the  yields 
varied  from  16  bu.  40  lbs.  to  46  bu.  iier  acre,  the  leading  varieties- being  Min- 
nesota No.  ia3,  Huron,  Haynes  Blue  Stem,  White  Fife,  McKendry  Fife,  Bishop, 
and  Wellman  Fife,  nil  yielding  about  43  bu.  per  acre.  Of  10  varieties  grown 
in  field  lots  a  5-acre  field  of  Huron  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  47  bu.  12  lbs., 
and  a  10-acre  field  of  Preston  gave  a  yield  of  46  bu.  54  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
average  per  acre  for  all  varieties  in  this  test  was  40  bu.  3  lbs.  In  a  fertilizer 
test  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  sown  before  the  grain  and  harrowed 
in,  gave  the  l>est  results.  The  4  varieties  of  durum  wheats  grown  produced  the 
following  yields :  Goose  54  bu.  40  lbs..  Yellow  Gharnovka  52  bu.,  Mahmoudl  51 
bu.  20  lbs.,  Roumanian  45  bu.  40  lbs.  per  acre. 

At  Agassiz,  B.  C,  an  attack  of  the  midge  nearly  destroyed  the  wheat  crop 
and  the  28  varieties  of  spring  wheat  gave  yields  ranging  from  only  5  bu.  20  lbs. 
to  16  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  yields  of  4  varieties  of  durum  wheats  from  8  to  12 
bu.  per  acre.  Abundance  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  33  bu.  20  lbs.  per  acre 
among  6  varieties  of  winter  wlieat.    Choice  Club  was  badly  winterkilled. 

Spelt  and  enimcr. — At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  10  varieties  of  spelt 
and  emmer  ranged  in  yield  from  1,380  to  2,400  lbs.  of  grain  per  acre.  Most 
varieties  rusted  but  slightly.  White  ai>e\t  and  Thick  emmer  are  reported  as 
considerably  rusted.  Long  emmer  and  Single  emmer  are  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  their  extreme  lateness  in  ripening.  At  Nappan  Red  spelt  and  Com- 
mon emmer  gave  altout  e<)ual  yields  of  grain,  but  Red  siielt  produced  50  per 
cent  more  straw  than  Common  emmer.  The  yields  of  these  crops  at  the  other 
farms  are  rejwrted  without  comment. 

Oats. — At  the  Central  ExiKsrimental  Farm  67  varieties  of  oats  were  grown 
this  season,  Including  7  varieties  originated  at  the  farm.  Banner,  White  Giant, 
and  tberfluss,  yielding  84  bu.  4  lbs.,  84  bu.  4  lbs.,  and  80  bu.,  respectively,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Banner,  White  Giant,  Lincoln,  and  Virginia  White 
Abundance  have  been  most  satisfactory  during  the  past  5  years  among  the 
white  varieties;  t)berflus  and  Ilolsteiu  Prolific  among  the  mixed  sorts;  Men- 
nonite  and  (^olumbus  among  the  pure  yellow  oats,  and  Black  Beauty  among  the 
black  varieties. 

At  Nappan  39  varieties  of  oats  were  under  trial.  The  yields  ranged  from 
45  bu.  30  lbs.  to  02  bu.  .32  lbs.  jier  acre.  Improved  LIgowo  and  Mennonlte 
ranked  first  with  yieid-s  of  over  90  bu. 

Of  41  varieties  of  oats  grown  at  Brandon.  Golden  Giant,  Improved  American, 
and  Goldfinder  were  the  most  productive  sorts.  The  yields  of  all  the  varieties 
at  this  farm  ranged  from  82  bu.  12  lbs.  to  1:55  bu.  10  lbs.  per  acre.  At  this 
farm  oats  on  summer  fallow  yielded  115  bu.  30  lbs. ;  after  corn,  106  bu.  16  lbs.; 
and  after  roots,  71  bu.  0.06  lb.  vei  acre. 
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At  Indian  Head  the  yields  of  41  varieties  of  oats  varied  from  73  bu.  18  lbs. 
to  117  ba  22  lbs.  Tbe  leading  10  varieties,  given  in  decreasing  order  of  yield, 
produced  110  bu.  or  more  per  acre:  Goldflnder,  Pioneer,  Siberian,  Joanette, 
Golden  Tartarian,  Twentieth  Century,  Columbus,  Golden  Beauty,  Am.erican 
Trinmpb.  and  Tartar  King.  In  field  lots  from  2}  to  10  acres  in  size  Banner, 
smong  12  ditTerent  varieties  on  a  10-acre  field,  ranlied  first  with  a  yield  of  107 
in.  13  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  these  varieties  was  93  bu. 
30  lbs.  Banner  also  stands  first  at  this  farm  in  a  comparison  of  9  varieties  for 
5  years. 

At  tbe  British  Colombia  farm  Abundance,  Golden  Fleece,  and  Siberian  gave 
the  best  results.    These  varieties  were  also  least  affected  with  rust. 

Barley. — In  1905  among  the  6-rowed  varieties  of  barley  Nugent,  a  variety  pro- 
duced at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  gave  the  best  yield  at  that  institution. 
The  yields  this  year  ranged  from  40  bu.  to  72  bu.  24  lbs.  per  acre.  Twenty-nine 
TBrieties,  including  12  produced  at  the  farm,  were  grown.  The  most  productive 
sorts  for  tbe  last  5  years  were  Stella,  Odessa,  Nugent,  Meusury,  and  Blue  Long 
Head,  and  among  the  earliest  are  Odessa  and  Mensury.  Of  25  varieties  of 
2-rowed  barley,  including  8  produced  at  the  farm.  Swan  Neck,  Danish  Chevalier, 
and  French  Chevalier  led  In  yield. 

The  average  returns  for  the  last  5  years  at  this  farm  show  that  French  Chev- 
alier, Danish  Chevalier,  and  Canadian  Thorpe  were  most  productive.  Stand- 
well,  Beaver,  and  Princess  Svaiof  also  gave  good  results,  but  the  last  mentioned 
is  late  in  ripening.  Beaver,  the  earliest  2-rowed  variety  as  shown  by  5-year 
tests,  ripens  about  2  or  3  days  before  French  Chevalier.  Beardless  and  huUess 
varieties  of  2-rowed  barley  have  been  found  deficient  in  strength  of  straw. 

At  tbe  experimental  farm  in  Manitoba  19  6-rowed  and  15  2-rowed  varieties 
of  barley  were  compared.  Of  the  6-rowed  varieties  Mensury  produced  the  stlff- 
tst  straw,  and  Mansfield,  a  crossbred  variety  produced  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  led  in  yield  with  77  bu.  24  lbs.  per  acTe.  This  variety  also  gave 
tbe  highest  average  yield  for  the  past  6  years.  Gordon,  tbe  leading  2-rowed 
mrlety.  produced  67  bu.  44  lbs.  per  acre,  followed  by  Jarvis,  Harvey.  French 
Chevalier,  and  Danish  Chevalier,  all  producing  over  60  bu.  Barley  after  roots 
gave  a  better  yield  than  after_com  or  oh  summer  fallow. 

At  Indian  Head  tbe  leading  varieties  of  2-rowed  barley  were  Beaver,  Invin- 
cible, Gordon,  and  Standwell,  and  the  leading  6-rowed  sorts,  Stella,  Nugent, 
Claude,  Blue  Long  Head,  and  Tale  In  field  lots  of  several  acres  each  Odessa, 
Claude,  and  Mansfield  yielded  73  bu.  34  lbs.,  72  bu.  22  lbs.,  and  70  bu.  45  lbs. 
per  acre,  respectively.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  10  varieties  so  grown  was 
63  bo.  17  lbs.  Nine  varieties  grown  in  field  lots  for  5  years  ranged  in  growing 
period  from  99  to  110  days,  and  in  yield  from  50  bu.  to  04  bu.  46  lbs.  per  acre. 

Rpe. — At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  spring  rye  produced  40 
bo.  per  acre,  and  4  varieties  of  winter  rye  ranged  in  yield  from  28  bu.  12  lbs. 
to  36  bu.  4  lbs.,  the  leading  variety  being  Mammoth  White. 

At  Indian  Head  53  bu.  32  lbs.  per  acre  was  secured  from  spring  rye  and  40 
bn.  from  winter  rye.  The  'following  yields  of  winter  rye  sown  on  October  15 
were  secured  at  the  experimental  farm  for  British  Columbia :  Thousand  Fold 
47  ba  48  lbs.,  Mammoth  White  46  bu.  24  lbs..  Giant  44  bu.  16  lbs.,  and  Emerald 
42  bn.  8  lbs.  per  acre. 

Com. — ^This  season  Eureka,  Pride  of  the  North,  andThorobred  White  Flint 
were  the  leading  varieties  of  com  at  Ottawa.  The  average  yield  from  drills  was 
30  tons  987  lbs.,  and  from  bills,  28  tons  1,221  lbs.  per  acre.  Thorobred  White 
Flint,  Eureka,  and  Red  Cob  Ensilage  gave  the  best  results  at  the  experimental 
(ann  for  the  Maritime  Provinces ;  Longfellow,  Angel  of  Midnight,  and  Compton 
Early  at  the  experimental  farm  for  Manitoba ;  Eurdca,  Superior  Fodder,  am 
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I*ride  of  the  North  at  the  experimental  farm  for  the  Northwest  Territories,  and 
I'ride  of  the  North,  Thorobred  White  Flint,  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  at  the 
farm  for  British  Columbia.  Distance  experiments  with  varying  results  are  also 
reported. 

Pea*. — AmoHK  the  most  productive  varieties  grown  for  the  past  5  years  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  are  Golden  Vine,  Victoria,  Mackay,  White  Wonder, 
Trince,  Canadian  Beauty,  and  Prussian  Blue.  Chancellor,  perhaps  the  earliest 
variety  at  tiie  farm,  ripens  about  4  days  before  Golden  Vine.  Fifteen  of  the  29 
varieties  tested  this  season  were  produced  at  the  farm.  Mummy,  the  leading 
variety  at  Nnppan.  yielded  39  bu.  20  lbs. ;  Early  Britain  ranked  first  at  Brandon 
with  51  bu.  40  lbs. ;  Kent  at  Indian  Head,  yielding  70  bu.,  and  Paragon  at  Agas- 
slz  with  50  bu.  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — Of  47  medium  and  inte  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  at  Ottawa,  Dal- 
meny  Beauty,  Rural  Blush,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Manistee,  Norcross,  Carman  No.  1, 
and  Sabean  Elephant,  given  in  the  decreasing  order  of  yield,  produced  over  400 
bu.  per  acre,  Dalmeny  Beauty  giving  a  yield  of  475  bu.  12  lbs.  and  Sabean  Ele- 
phant of  404  bu.  48  lbs.  Of  32  early  varieties  Manle  Thorobred  gave  the  best 
yield.  The  12  best-yielding  varieties  during  the  past  5  years  have  given  average 
yields  ranging  from  418  bu.  to  4.'>6  bu.  43  lbs.  per  acre.  The  3  leading  varieties 
were  Dr.  Maercker,  Late  Puritan,  and  Carman  No.  1.  In  a  test  of  resistance  to 
blight  Ilolbom  Abundance  ranked  first  and  was  also  one  of  the  most  produ<^ttve 
sorts  grown.  The  average  increase  in  yield  per  acre  of  marketable  potatoes, 
apparently  due  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  was  92  bu.  31  lbs.  Of  differ- 
ent solutions  used  in  spraying  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  were  most 
effective. 

At  Brandon  the  yields  of  40  varieties  of  potatoes  ranged  from  291  bu.  to  887  bu. 
20  lbs.  i)er  acre.  Dreer  Standard  headed  the  list  in  productiveness.  The  12 
varieties  standing  next  varied  in  yield  per  acre  from  700  bu.  to  799  bu.  20  lbs. 

At  Indian  Head,  Seedling  No.  7  and  Vermont  Gold  Coin  headed  the  list  with 
yields  i)er  acre  of  640  bu.  48  lbs.  and  625  bu.  24  lbs.,  respectively.  At  Agassiz 
Late  Puritan  and  Empire  State  stood  first  in  yield  among  44  varieties. 

Flacc.—Ot  7  varieties  grown  at  Ottawa,  Riga,  Russian,  and  Novarossick 
yielded  10  bu.  40  lbs.,  9  bu.  30  lbs.,  and  9  bu.  10  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  At 
Brandon  much  l)etter  yields  were  produced  this  season  and  the  leading  varieties, 
Russian  and  Improved  Russian,  gave  yields  of  30  bu.  40  lbs.  and  30  bu.,  respec- 
tively. Sowing  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  again  gave  the  Ijest  yields 
at  Indian  Head.    The  leading  variety  at  this  farm  was  Yellow  Seeded. 

Buckwheat. — Five  varieties  of  buckwheat  were  sown  June  20  at  Nappan  and 
harvested  September  1.  Siberian,  or  Tartarian,  ranked  first  in  yield  with  43  bu. 
10  lbs.  per  acre.  Rye  buckwheat,  with  37  bu.  24  lbs.,  standing  next 

Root  ci'ops.—M  Ottawa,  turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  and  sugar  beets  were  sown 
on  May  10  and  May  2,%  and  in  each  case  the  first  sowing  gave  much  the  better 
yields.  The  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  per  acre  were  as  follows:  Per- 
fection Swede  turnip  36  tons  500  lbs..  Half  Long  Sugar  White  mangel  52  tons 
COO  lbs..  Mammoth  White  Intermediate  carrot  32  tons  500  lbs.,  and  Danish  Red 
Top  sugar  beet  40  tons  1,300  lbs.    These  yields  represent  the  first  sowing. 

At  Nai)pan  the  first  sowing  of  root  crops  was  made  about  May  25  and  the 
second  about  June  8.  The  results  were  also  much  In  favor  of  the  early  sowing. 
The  leading  varieties  were  Magnum  Bonum  turnip,  Mammoth  Yellow  Interme- 
diate mangel.  Red  Top  sugar  beet,  and  Improved  Short  W^hite  carrot  The  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  In  addition  to  an  application  of  20  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  per  acre  did  not  prove  profitable  for  these  crops.  The  work  and  results 
with  roots  at  Brandon,  Indian  Head,  and  Agassiz  were  similar  to  the  results 
Just  given. 
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Tobacco. — ^Forty-nine  varieties  of  tobacco  were  grown  at  Ottawa  this  Bcason 
and  of  7  varieties  having  done  well  In  previous  years  and  grown  In  larger  areas, 
Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  and  Kentucky  Burley  gave  the  largest  total  yields  per 
acre  of  all  grades  of  leaf.  Little  Oronoka  and  Lacks  were  ripe  on  September 
15  and  the  other  varieties  were  nearly  ripe. 

Grastes  and  other  forage  crops. — Inoculated  and  unlnoculated  seed  of  clover 
and  alfalfa  gave  the  same  results  with  reference  to  nodules  on  the  roots  at 
Nappan,  but  the  clover  In  each  case  had  many  more  nodules  than  were  found  on 
the  alfalfa.  Green  soy  beans  produced  a  much  larger  yield  than  white  soy 
beans,  and  Italian  millet  far  outranked  5  other  varieties  grown.  At  Brandon 
common  red  clover  gave  a  heavier  yield  than  alfalfa.  Algerian,  the  leading 
millet,  produced  6.1  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  At  Indian  Head  In  1904  alfalfa  gave 
much  larger  yields  of  hay  than  several  grasses  with  which  it  was  compared. 
At  Agassiz  3  cuttings  of  clover  were  secured  for  the  silo,  making  a  total  of  32 
tons  1,590  lbs.  per  acre.    Clover  was  found  cheaper  for  silage  than  corn. 

Miscellaneous. — A  report  Is  given  on  the  Inspection  of  different  experimental 
farms  and  on  the  growing  of  winter  wheat  in  Alberta  and  of  different  farm  crops 
In  the  Yukon  country.  The  grades  of  wheat  In  the  Manitoba  Inspection  di- 
vision and  the  most  Important  varieties  long  under  cultivation  in  Canada  are 
described. 

I'orage  plants  and  cereals  at  Highmore  Substation,  1004-5  {South  Dakota 
Bta.  Bui.  96.  pp.  23-60,  figs.  5). — A  brief  history  and  description  of  the  station  is 
given,  together  with  the  monthly  rainfall  records  for  the  years  1888  to  1905, 
Inclusive,  and  the  results  of  forage  plant  and  cereal  Investigations  for  1904-5 
are  recorded. 

Forage  plants,  W.  A.  Wheeler  and  8.  Balz  (pp.  23-45). — Of  5  varieties  of 
alfalfa  from  seed  sown  May  12,  1905,  an  average  yield  of  1,750  lbs.  of  hay  per 
acre  was  secured.  Oasis  stood  first  with  an  average  yield  of  1,930  lbs.  The 
average  height  of  the  different  varieties  was  1  ft  3  In.  In  the  breeding  ex- 
periments with  alfalfa  It  was  observed  that  the  varieties  from  Turkestan  showed 
greater  variation  than  those  from  America  or  southern  Europe.  The  Turkestan 
alfalfa  produced  a  larger  percentage  of  coarse,  shrubby  plants  than  the  other 
varieties.  Owing  to  an  excessive  rainfall  a  good  stand  of  red  clover  was  se- 
cured. '  The  barnyard  millets  were  found  low  In  quality  and  the  pearl  millets, 
or  Pencillaria,  too  late  for  the  seasons. 

Good  results  were  secured  with  broom  com,  or  proao  millets,  and  foxtail 
millets.  Broom  com  millets  matured  In  from  75  to  85  days  and  foxtail  millets 
from  85  to  110  days.  In  1904,  when  July  and  August  were  very  dry,  the  broom 
com  millets  matured  a  'small  crop  of  seed,  but  none  of  the  foxtail  millets  ma- 
tured. In  1905  good  crops  were  secured  from  all  varieties  tested,  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  especially  favoring  the  foxtail  varieties.  In  1904  the  broom 
com*  millets  produced  an  average  of  1  bu.  35  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  while  the 
following  season  they  produced  29  bu.  37  lbs.  Foxtail  millets  produced  a  yield 
of  an  aterage  of  42  bu.  22  lbs.  per  acre  In  1905. 

In  plant-breeding  work  with  millets  grown  in  centgeners  the  average  results 
for  all  varieties  show  an  average  of  99  days  for  the  growing  i)eriod,  17  lbs.  13 
oz.  as  a  total  weight  of  100  plants,  and  6  lbs.  9  oz.  as  the  weight  of  seed  secured 
from  100  plants.  The  growing  period  ranged  from  93  to  103  days  and  the  total 
weight  of  100  planta  from  16  lbs.  1  oz.  to  20  lbs.  12  oz.  The  light  and  dark 
seeded  varieties  have  been  separated  for  breeding  work  and  their  comparison  Is 
DOW  in  progress. 

A  large  number  of  Introduced  and  native  grasses  have  been  under  test,  but 
only  Bromus  inermts,  slender  wheat-grass,  western  wheat-grass,  wild  rye-grass, 
and  wild  timothy  are  considered  worthy  of  further  trial.    Seed  of  Bromus  iner- 
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mis  from  30  or  40  different  sources  has  been  tried  and  gnlte  a  difference  was 
noted  In  the  cliaracter  of  the  plants  from  the  different  lots  of  seeds.  The  yields 
of  a  one-fourth  acre  plat  of  slender  wheat-grass  were  980  lbs.,  908  lbs.  and  1,920 
lbs.  per  acre  for  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  respectively.  The  first  two 
years  that  this  plat  was  started  no  hay  was  cut.  Wild  rye-grass  gave  results 
similar  to  those  of  slender  wheat-grass. 

In  1905  experiments  were  conducted  to  compare  some  northern-grown  va- 
rieties of  corn.  Of  the  early  varieties  Minnesota  No.  13  gave  the  largest  yield 
and  produced  the  best  quality  of  com.  In  a  series  of  rotation  plats  this  variety 
yielded  an  average  of  46  bu.  per  acre.  A  plat  of  flint  com  planted  May  25 
ripened  September  26  and  yielded  64  bu.  per  acre.  All  varieties  of  sorgbom 
were  a  failure  in  1904  on  account  of  the'  late  drought,  but  in  1905  a  large  amount 
of  fodder  was  produced,  and  some  varieties  gave  a  good  crop  of  seed.  Mon- 
tana No.  341  was  the  earliest  variety  grown.  In  1905  this  variety  grew  to  a 
height  of  9  ft  8  in.,  and  produced  6  tons  and  88  ibs.  of  fodder  per  acre. 

Cereal  investigations,  J.  8.  Cole  and  8.  Bale  (pp.  45-60). — ^Thls  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 
TSarlier  results  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  364).  Of  durum 
wheat  49  varieties  have  been  under  trial.  In  1903  the  yield  ran  from  9  bu.  to 
20.2  bu.  per  acre,  the  average  being  14.9  bu.,  in  1904  from  8.2  bu.  to  23.8  bu., 
with  an  average  of  14.7  bu.,  and  in  1905  from  20.8  to  38.7  bu.  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age being  28.6  bu.  '  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  10  best  varieties  of  durum 
wheat  for  the  three  years  varied  from  20  to  24.4  bu.  The  leading  varieties  of 
other  grains  and  their  yields  in  1905  were  as  follows:  Pedigree  blue  stem, 
common  bread  wheat,  24.8  bu.,  Horn  barley,  54.4  bu.,  Sixty  Day  oats,  64  ba., 
lOmmer  No.  1524,  2,410  lbs.,  winter  rye,  25.7  bu.,  winter  wheat,  6.8  bu.  The 
winter  wheat  was  badly  wlnterlcilled,  but  the  winter  rye  made  nearly  a  per- 
fect stand. 

Studies  were  also  made  on  the  effects  of  the  immediately  preceding  crop  on  the 
yield  of  grain  In  an  unfavorable  season,  and  the  experience  points  out  that  as 
good  a  crop  of  grain  can  he  grown  following  a  weli-teuded  crop  of  com  as  can 
be  grown  after  the  best  summer-fallow.  In  a  test  with  heavy  and  light  seed 
made  in  1905  the  heavier  seed  in  every  case  but  one  gave  the  heavier  yield. 
In  the  average  of  seven  trials  there  was  a  difference  of  2.17  bu.  per  acre  from 
an  average  difference  of  14.3  lbs.  per  bushel  in  the  weight  of  the  seed.  In  some 
instances  the  lighter  seed  produced  a  heavier  crop  of  straw  but  a  lighter  yield 
of  grain  than  was  secured  from  the  heavier  seed. 

Agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  [field  crops],  G.  H.  True  (Nevada  8ta. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  40-42,  pi.  1). — Brief  notes  on  the  station  work  during  the  year 
are  presented. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  and 
their  purpose  was  to  determine  the  least  amount  of  water  consistent  with  good 
growth  in  growing  crojw  under  Irrigation.  It  was  found  that  on  the  station 
farm  twice  as  much  water  is  required  to  grow  a  crop  of  alfalfa  as  in  some  other 
localities.  On  a  farm  in  the  Lower  Humboldt  Valley  3.34  ft  of  water  were 
used,  while  on  the  station  farm  the  same  season  7.60  ft  were  applied.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  these  differences  in  the  amounts  of  water  used  are  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  A  yield  of  25,919  lbs.  of 
com  fodder  per  acre  was  secured  with  4  irrigations  and  a  total  amount  of  water 
equal  to  about  2.50  ft  One-half  acre  of  potatoes,  cultivated  once  and  receiving 
0  irrigations  aggregating  4.65  ft.  of  water,  yielded  300  lbs.  of  marketable  pota- 
toes less  than  a:  one-half  acre  plat  cultivated  after  every  one  of  5  irrigations 
and  receiving  only  3.64  ft  of  water. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  flooding  and  furrow  ^stem  of  Irrigation  in  growing 
wheat,  the  furrowed  crop  received  a  depth  of  1.705  ft  of  water  and  yieided 
2,142  lbs.  of  grain  to  the  acre,  and  the  flooded  tract  received  1.42  ft  of  water 
and  yielded  2,093  lbs.  These  experiments  duplicated  with  oats  resulted  in  a 
Iwtter  yield  from  flooding.  Kubaniia  macaroni  wheat  received  1.85  ft.  of  water 
and  yielded  l,.'i48  lbs.;  Velvet  Don,  1.84  ft  of  water  and  yielded  1,274  lbs.,  and 
Polish,  receiving  2  ft  of  water,  yielded  1,378  lbs.  of  grain. 

InvestigatioiLB  on  the  drying  of  grain,  with  especial  reference  to  barley, 
L.  KiEssuKG  {Vrtljtchr.  Bayer.  Landw.  Rat.,  11  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1,1- 
137). — Similar  work  by  other  investigators  is  reviewed,  and  the  author's 
results  are  shown  in  tables  and  are  discussed  at  length. 

Barley  of  good  germinating  capacity,  when  dried  under  temperatures  ranging 
from  34  to  98°  C,  was  reduced  in  germlnative  power,  the  greater  reductions 
beiug  shown  In  connection  with  the  higher  temperatures  and  the  longer  periods 
of  drying.  Of  these  two  factors  the  temperature  exerted  the  greater  Influence. 
A  gradual  heating  was  less  injurious  than  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  barley.  The  germinatlve  energy  was  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  heat 
than  the  germiuative  ability,  and  for  this  reason  the  number  of  sprouted 
kernels  is  not  considered  as  a  criterion  of  their  viability,  as  many  of  them  do 
not  live.  It  is  also  stated  that  drying  at  high  temperatures  affects  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

Ottier  grains,  low  in  germlnative  ability,  were  in  some  cases  improved  by 
lieating,  but  otherwise  the  effects  were  the  same  as  with  barley.  The  author 
points  out  that  on  account  of  the  Individuality  of  the  seed  and  the  variation 
hi  the  methods  of  drying,  the  data  secured  In  experiments  of  this  kind  do  not 
warrant  a  definite  general  application. 

Tests  were  also  made  to  study  the  effect  of  drying  on  the  germination  of 
Immature  barley.  Immediately  after  harvesting  barley  germinates  poorly, 
but  it  Improves  from  day  to  day,  and  generally  after  having  been  properly 
stored  for  about  two  months  It  reaches  its  maximum  germlnative  ability.  The 
water  content  of  the  barley  kernel  did  not  seem  to  Influence  the  rapidity  of  ger- 
mination, and  when  the  moisture  in  the  grain  was  prevented  from  evaporating 
its  germlnative  energy  was,  nevertheless,  improved  by  storing,  but  this  improve- 
ment was  slower  than  when  the  air  had  access  to  the  stored  grain.  Exposing 
tlie  kernels  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  also  Improved  the  germlnative  power,  and 
storing  for  a  time  in  the  heads  was  similarly  beneflcial.  The  germiuative 
quality  of  grain  from  different  varieties,  In  the  same  conditions  of  ripeness 
and  age,  varied  considerably. 

The  results  of  other  exixsriments  are  regarded  as  indicating  clearly  that 
inmiedlate  thrashing  after  harvesting  is  likely  to  reduce  the  germlnative 
qnallty  of  barley,  and  that  it  is  best  to  store  the  crop  in  the  sheaf  for  several 
months. 

Artificial  drying  further  proved  beneflcial  In  retarding  fungus  growth  on 
the  grain.  A  high  water  content  in  barley  before  drying  and  a  high  drying 
temperature  reduced  the  viability  of  the  sprouted  grain,  principally  In  those 
kernels  which  were  the  first  to  germinate.  The  general  conclusion  Is  drawn 
that  while  artificial  drying  promotes  the  rapidity  of  germination  it  may  also 
reduce  the  germlnative  ability,  that  the  curing  of  barley  by  going  through  the 
rweating  process  while  in  storage  can  not  be  replaced  by  artificial  heating, 
and  that  fresh  material  under  the  application  of  heat  must  be  handled  with 
care,  if  serlona  injury  is  to  be  avoided. 

Preservation  of  the  ability  of  seeds  to  germinate,  A.  Mayer  (,7our.  Landw., 
S4  U906),  No.  1,  pp.  61-iS), — ^Au  account  of  an  experiment  iA  which  seed  of 
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Brasgica  oleracea,  which  are  rich  in  fat,  and  of  Medicago  tativa,  poor  in  fat, 
were  preserved  in  the  presence  of  burnt  lime  and  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
or  calcium  chlorid. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows:  Original  germination  of  the 
Brasslca  seed  98;  germination  4  years  later,  when  preserved  with  burnt  lime 
88;  11  years  with  sulphuric  acid  10.5,  and  with  calcium  cblorld  54.8  i>er 
cent ;  water  content  6  per  cent.  With  M.  sativa,  not  counting  the  "  hard " 
seed,  the  fpllowlng  results  were  obtained :  Original  germination  88..3 ;  germina- 
tion with  11  years'  preservation  with  sulphuric  acid  79.5,  and  with  chlorid  of 
calcium  85.  In  the  case  of  M.  gativa  complete  drying  of  the  seed  with  the 
sulphuric  ncld  had  practically  no  effect  on  germination,  but  rather  helped  to 
preserve  the  seed. 

With  the  oily  Brassica  seeds  the  results  were  less  favorable,  the  medium 
drying  in  the  presence  of  lime  for  4  years  giving  much  better  results  than  com- 
plete drj'ing  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  point  Is  made  that  the  ability  of  seeds 
to^germlnate  does  not  necessarily  continually  decrease  with  age,  but  that  this 
is  dependent  in  considerable  measure  upon  the  dryness  at  which  they  are  pre- 
served. 

Bxperlments  in  the  manuring  of  a  meadow,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood 
(West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  Z51-262,  pis.  2).— For  6  years  an  unfertile 
upte&d  meadow  was  treated  with  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  the  yields  of  hay  per  acre  were  Increased  from  a  little  more  than  1}  tons  to 
over  5i  tons. 

It  was  found  that  both  systems  of  manuring  were  highly  profltable.  The 
barnyard  manure,  when  applied  In  the  fall  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  the 
spring,  became  so  disintegrated  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  that  It  was  not 
raked  up  with  the  hay  In  harvesting.  The  use  of  barnyard  manure  at  $1  per 
load,  when  spread  upon  the  meadow,  was  found  to  be  more  profltable  than  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  annually  repeated  top-dressing  of  barn- 
yard manure  also  left  the  soil  in  better  condition  than  the  other  treatment 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  A.  Gbete  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweis,  20 
(1906),  No.  Jf,  pp.  259-286). — Fertilizer  tests  were  conducted  for  several  years 
!n  poor,  sandy  soli.  It  was  found  that  with  a  production  of  3,000  kg.  of  dry 
matter  i>er  hectare  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  became  manifest.  The 
insufficiency  of  potash  supply  in  the  soil  was  also  shown  when  the  maximum  of 
production,  without  the  use  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer,  was  reached.  The  third 
year  of  the  experiment  the  application  of  potash  was  capable  of  producing  in 
the  yield  more  than  3,000  kg.  of  dry  matter  per  hectare.  The  use  of  nitrogen 
on  these  meadows  was  not  profitable. 

The  quality  of  the  grass  was  Improved  through  the  use  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric add  and  reduced  when  nitrogen  was  given.  The  plat  receiving  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  produced  in  each  of  the  three  years  the  highest  quantity  of 
protein.  It  was  observed  that  61  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  100  per 
cent  of  the  potash  applied  was  recovered  in  the  crop.  In  addition  to  the  potash 
recovered  1.8  per  cent  was  taken  from  the  soil. 

Alfalfa,  F.  C.  Burtis  and  L.  A.  Moobhousb  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  71,  pp.  Ig). — 
In  connection  with  the  general  directions  for  alfalfa  culture  in  Oklahoma,  fall 
seeding  Is  recommended,  particularly  for  the  less  adapted  soils.  At  the  station, 
on  a  clay  loam  underlaid  by  a  very  stiff,  impervious  subsoil,  an  average  of  2.32 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  were  secured  during  4  years,  the  yields  Increasing 
from  1.76  tons  in  1902  to  3.13  in  1905.  On  another  series  of  plats,  on  the  samu 
kind  of  soil,  3.08  tons  of  hay  were  secured  on  an  average  for  3  years,  while  a 
field  of  about  5  acres  gave  an  average  per  acre  for  4  years  of  2.69  tons,  the  maxi- 
mum yield  in  any  one  year  from  5  cuttings  being  4.20  tons. 
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The  Influence  of  Insnffieient  potash  in  the  soil  on  the  j^wth  of  Fhaaeolua 
▼nlgarls  nanos,  von  Seelhobst  (Ztschr.  Pflamenkrank.,  16  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
2-5). — Observations  were  made  on  a  series  of  different  crops  and  it  was  found 
tbat  cereals  were  not  much  benefited  by  a  large  supply  of  potash  In  the  soil, 
while  beets  and  potatoes,  and  especially  leguminous  crops,  particularly  this 
qieries  of  Phaseolus,  made  a  much  better  growth  when  the  supply  of  potash 
was  large.  Where  the  beans  were  grown  for  a  numljer  of  years  on  a  soil  rich 
in  potash,  the  lower  yields  secured  from  year  to  year  showed  that  the  available 
potash  compounds  were  being  reduced.  Of  ail  the  crops  under  experiment  beans 
were  the  most  sensitive  to  lack,  of  potash  in  the  soil. 

Alsike  clover,  H.  A.  Morqan  and  M.  J xcxm- (Tennessee  Sta.  Bui.,  Vol.  XVIII, 
So.  3.  pp.  ii-ZT,  fig.  1). — The  failure  of  red  clover  and  the  use  of  alsike  as  a 
sobctitnte  for  this  crop  is  discussed,  and  general  notes  on  the  history  and  value 
of  alsike  clover,  together  with  directions  for  its  culture  and  its  use  for  hay  and 
IMStare,  are  given. 

Correlation  in  fodder  beets,  H.  Bbieh  (Fuhling's  Landtc.  Ztg.,  55  (1906), 
S'o.  7,  pp.  2^6-253). — The  results  of  different  investigators  of  this  subject  are 
brought  together  and  discussed. 

The  data  i>re8ented  indicate  that  of  100  Mammoth  fodder  beets  weighing  from 
•WO  to  GOO  gm.  each,  25  specimens  contained  9  per  cent  of  sugar ;  of  those  weigh- 
ing from  000  to  800  gni.,  28  contained  8  x)er  cent  of  sugar ;  and  those  weighing 
from  800  to  1,000,  1.000  to  1,200,  and  1,200  to  1,600  gm.,  39,  31,  and  39  individual 
beets,  respectively,  contained  7  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  each  case  the  largest  num- 
ber of  beets  of  a  uniform  sugar  content  is  presented.  It  is  further  shown  that 
with  the  Increase  in  weight  of  the  beet  the  percentage  of  sugar  decreases,  but 
that  tile  absolute  amount  of  sugar  iu  the  beet  increases.  In  experiments  made 
by  Maaa  beets  weighing  from  800  to  1,000  gm.  contained  58.98  gm.  of  sugar,  or 
&^  per  cent,  while  beets  weighing  over  2,000  gm.  contained  111.36,  or  4.80  per 
cent 

The  relation  of  variety  to  sugar  content  was  studied  by  Wohltmann  in  a  series 
of  storage  experiments,  in  which  he  found  differences  in  the  loss  of  sugar  while 
the  beets  were  in  the  silo  varying  from  60  to  20  per  cent.  In  selecting  for 
breeding  purpostes  the  same  author  found  that  of  6,115  individual  beets  of  the 
most  common  varieties,  26  per  cent  of  the  Mammoth  beets,  15  per  cent  of  the 
Obemdorf,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  E)ckendorf  contained  8  per  cent  of  sugar. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  leaf  produced  to  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beet,  Maas  concluded  from  his  work  that  the  weight  of  leaf  matter 
is  primarily  dei)endent  upon  the  variety.  He  found  that  the  percentage  of  leaf 
weight  decreased  as  the  size. of  the  beet  increased,  but  that  the  absolute  weight 
of  leaf  increased.  The  thickness  of  the  leaf  also  increased  with  the  weight  of 
the  beet  In  thick  beets  the  same  amount  of  leaf  produced  much  more  sugar 
than  in  thin  Individuals.  A  strong  development  of  the  stalks  was  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  sugar.  The  results  further  showed  that  a  high  sugar  con- 
tent ig  correlated  with  early  maturity  and  a  thick  leaf. 

The  hop  and  its  constituents,  edited  by  A.  C.  Chapman  (London:  The  Brew- 
ing Trade  Revieu?,  1905,  pp.  99,  pis.  10,  figs.  3). — In  this  monograph  on  the  hop 
plant  the  topics  discussed,  treated  by  different  authors,  include  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a  good  hop,  fertilization  and  cross  fertilization  of  the  plant, 
the  manurlDg  of  the  crop,  the  cold  storage  of  hops,  the  essential  oil,  the  bitter 
SDbstaoces  and  resins  of  hops,  hop  alkaloids,  and  the  part  played  by  hop  tannin 
10  brewing. 

Oat  experiments,  R.  B.  Gbeio  and  J.  Hendbick  (Aberdeen  and  Vo.  of  Scot. 
Col.  Agr.  Bui.  6,  pp.  28). — The  leading  grain-producing  varieties  in  comparative 
testa  were  Banner,  Thousand  Dollar,  Newmarket,  and  Siberian.    The  older  locah 
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varieties  in  general  produced  more  straw,  but  tbe  excess  of  grain  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  deficiency  of  straw  In  the  new  varieties.  A  chemical  study 
of  the  different  varieties  Is  reported,  and  the  percentages  of  husk  and  kernel  in 
air-dried  samples,  tbe  com|)ositlon  of  the  kernels  and  of  the  straw  are  given  In 
tables. 

The  potato  crop,  D.  Young  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  fioc.  Scot..  5.  ser.,  IS 
(1906),  pp.  l.iS-165,  flgg.  5). — The  history  of  the  iwtato  Is  reviewed,  statistics 
on  the  crop  given,  the  process  of  hybridizing  described,  and  disease  resistance  of 
varieties  and  the  spraying  and  manuring  of  tbe  crop  discussed. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  beets,  A.  H.  Danielson  (Colorado  8ta. 
Bui.  115,  pp.  23). — Fertilizer  exi>erimeot8  were  conducted  from  1903  to  1905, 
inclusive.  This  work  was  in  jwrt  cooperative  with  tbe  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  this  Department. 

In  1903  the  best  financial  results  were  received  from  tbe  plat  treated  wifh 
150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  The  results  of  this  season  further  show 
that  tbe  use  of  15  tons  of  cow  mandre  per  acre  was  more  profitable  than  tbe 
use  of  30  or  (50  tons.  In  1904  on  a  different  field  the  most  profitable  results  were 
secured  where  3.30  lbs.  of  add  phosphate  rock  and  165  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
were  applied  per  acre.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  however,  gave  very 
nearly  as  good  results.  The  third  year  the  largest  financial  returns  were  se- 
cured with  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  199  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  were 
^ven  per  acre.  The  use  of  426  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  however,  yielded 
only  11  cts.  per  acre  less  than  the  plat  on  which  it  was  applied  with  tbe  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Tbe  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  tbe  soils  in  question  contain  ample 
supplies  of  i)otash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess  of  lime,  while  being  some- 
what deficient  In  nitrogen  and  bumuK.  Nitrogen  in  tbe  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  the  only  element  showing  a  decided  effect  In  increasing  the  yield  over  tbe 
cost  of  application.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer  applications 
seem  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  yield,  although  the 
quality  of  tbe  beet  was  good.  Api)lying  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, or  in  part  at  this  time  and  in  two  applications  later,  gave  practically  the 
('ame  results. 

Tbe  net  profit  from  reasonable  quantities  of  manure  seemed  to  be  mainly  ob- 
tained In  the  residual  effects  In  the  second  year,  while  the  third  year  Its  use 
seemed  to  have  no  further  Influence.  Refuse  lime  cake  from  tbe  sugar  factories 
showed  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Soluble  fertilizers  applied  to  the  seed  improved 
tbe  germination.  It  was  found  that  tbe  tops  were  about  44  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  clean  beets.  A  15-ton  crop,  therefore,  produces  6.6  tons  of  fresh 
green  tops,  which  will  air-dry  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  original  weight,  or 
0.8  of  a  ton. 

Tbe  influence  of  stripping  on  tbe  yields  of  cane  and  sugrar,  C.  F.  E}ckabt 
(Hatcaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Oiv.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  16,  pp.  Si,  igms. 
4). — Three  series  of  exi)eriraents  on  tbe  influence  of  stripping  sugar  cane  are 
given,  and  the  results  indicate  that  in  some  instances  the  process  is  profitable, 
while  in  others  it  is  not.  The  data  are  regarded  as  showing  that  careful  field 
experiments  should  be  carried  out  on  each  plantation,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  tbe  drj-  leaves  may  be  economically  removed  from  the  cane,  and  plans 
for  carrying  out  such  experiments  are  outlined. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  tobacco,  C.  E.  Thobne  (Ohio  Sta.  But  172, 
pp.  215-230,  dgm.  1). — ^The  plan  of  these  experiments  from  previous  results 
have  been  heretofore  shown  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  245). 
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While  tbe  work  has  not  been  carried  on  far  enough  to  Justify  definite  con- 
closlous,  the  latest  results  indicate  that  for  tobacco  on  soli  in  the  Miami 
Valley  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  is  more  profitable  than  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  where  it  is  not  obtainable  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  excellent  temporary  effect,  but  with  a  reduced  net  profit  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  the  manure.  The  results  at  this  stage  also  appear  to  show 
that  the  greatest  total  yield  is  secured  from  the  use  of  an  application  containing 
relatively  more  phosphorus  in  proix>rtion  to  nitrogen  than  is  found  in  ordinary 
barnyard  manure.  Potash  in  the  fertilizer  regularly  Increased  the  yield,  but 
at  very  small  profits,  and  when  barnyard  manure  is  used  tbe  application  of 
potash,  in  a  commercial  form,  l)ecome8  necessary.  As  a  carrier  of  nitrogen, 
oodlum  nitrate  appeared  to  be  much  more  effective  for  tobacco  than  tankage. 

Turnip  experiments,  1904,  J.  Hendbick  and  R.  B.  Gbeio  (Aberdeen  and  A'o. 
of  Scot.  CoU  Agr.  Bui.  4,  pp.  SB,  dgm*.  2). — ^Tlie  results  of  cooperative  fertilizer 
experiments  indicated  that  on  the  soils  in  question,  of  which  tbe  chemical  and 
mechanical  analyses  are  presented,  potash  is  more  important  than  nitrogen 
for  turnips. 

Superphosphate  or  basic  slag,  or  a  mixture  of  tbe  two,  seemed  to  be  the 
most  profitable  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  good  year  a 
complete. dressing  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  medium  quantity,  with  10  tons 
of  barnyard  manure,  will  give  satisfactory  returns.  More  than  10  tons  of 
l)arnyard  manure  is  not  recommended.  Ground  lime,  applied  when  tbe  turnips 
are  sown,  generally  decreases  the  crop.  Chemical  analyses  were  made  of 
dlfferoit  parts  of  tbe  turnip,  and  it  was  found  that  tbe  upper  half  contains  a 
higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  than  the  lower,  and  that  the  outside  part  next 
the  rind  is  richer  in  dry  matter  than  the  Inner  part 

Nitrogenous  manures  for  turnips,  U.  P.  Wbioht  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr. 
Soc.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  18  (1906),  pp.  93-109). — The  results  of  cooperative  experi- 
ments for  several  years  are  reported  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
largest  increase  in  crops  may  be  secured  by  applying  one-half  of  the  nitrogenous 
manure  In  tbe  drills  in  tbe  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  other  half  as 
a  top-dressing  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Culture  experiments  with  vetches,  F.  G.  Stebleb  and  A.  Volkabt  (Landtc. 
Jahrb.  Schtceiz,  20  (1906),  No.  .},  pp.  2i3-2oS,  pi  1).—A  comparative  test  of 
different  species  and  varieties  of  vetches  secured  from  different  countries  Is 
reported.     Brief  notes  on  various  species  are  given. 

The  results  secured  indicated  that  the  yield  of  summer  vetches  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  time  of  sdwing  the  seed,  tbe  best  results  being  obtained  from 
early  sowing.  Field  peas  were  not  found  equal  In  value  to  vetches  as  a  catch 
crop.  It  is  pointed  out  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  good, 
pure  seed.  The  heaviest  yields  were  secured  from  vetches  obtained  from  Alsace, 
Hnngary,  and  Burgundy.    Bulgarian  vetch  was  one  of  the  least  satisfactory. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  wheat  and  com,  H.  Snydeb  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  94, 
pp.  165-187). — Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  fertilizers  were  applied, 
singly  and  in  combination,  to  one-fourth  acre  plats  of  wheat  to  determine  the 
influence  of  these  fertilizers  on  the  character  of  growth  and  on  the  yield.  In 
these  experiments  150  lbs.  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  containing  1.68  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  15.46  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1.9  per  cent  of  potash  were  used. 
The  phosphate  fertilizer  consisted  of  80  lbs.  per  acre  of  treated  rock  pliosphate, 
rontainlng  17.56  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  potash  fertilizer  of  40  lbs. 
of  kainit  containing  13.5  per  cent  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda,  containing  15.00 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  was  used  in  quantities  of  40  lbs.  per  acre.    Tbe  c-omplete 
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fertilizer  was  valued  at  |25  per  tou,  the  acid  pbospbate  at  $15,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  at  |50. 

These  experiments  were  cooperative  and  were  conducted  in  different  counties 
in  tbe  State  and  at  the  station.  On  an  old  soil,  reduced  through  excessive 
grhin  culture,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  did  not  result  in  raising  the 
yield  more  than  3.6  bu.  per  acre.  On  a  grain-cropped  soil,  where  clover  had 
been  grown,  phosphoric  acid  and  ixitasb  Increased  the  yield,  while  nitrogen  did 
not  prove  economical.  In  one  experiment  phosphoric  acid  alone  caused  au 
Increase  in  yield  of  4  bu.  per  acre,  and  In  other  tests  its  use  pro<luced  a  better 
stand  of  clover.  At  the  station,  ou  land  producing  27  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre  with- 
out fertilizers,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  gave  no  appreciable  increase. 
The  application  of  nitrogen  to  old  and  exhausted  wheat  soils  increased  the 
protein  In  the  grain  from  1  to  3  jter  cent 

In  the  tests  with  corn,  potash  in  three  cases  gave  beneficial  results,  but  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  for  its  cost.  Better  results  were  secured  from  barnyard  manure 
than  from  the  commercial  fertilizers. 

From  the  one  season's  worlc  no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn,  but  the  re- 
sults Indicate  that  commercial  fertilizers  should  not  be  used  indlscrlmiuately 
on  old  soils  for  the  purpose  of  increasing,the  yield. 

Some  common  weeds  and  their  eradication,  A.  D.  Wilson  (Minnesota  Sta. 
Bui.  on,  pp.  193-2S7,  figg.  2o). — A  general  discussion  on  the  methods  of  avoiding 
and  eradicating  weeds  is  given,  with  brief  notes  on  the  more  common  species. 
.  At  the  station  wild  oats  from  the  crop  of  1905  were  planted  in  September  of 
that  year  and  70  per  cent  germinated.  A  large  percentage  of  wild  mustard 
and  wild  barley  also  germinated  under  the  same  treatment.  It  Is  pointed 
out  that  by  facilitating  the  germination  of  these  weeds  In  the  fall  they  may  be 
killed  by  frost  and  by  subsequent  cultivation.  In  another  test  3  lbs.  of 
mpe  seed  sown  per  acre  in  cornfields  at  the  last  cultivation  produced  an 
excellent  crop  of  raf)e  and  prevented  the  growth  of  pigeon  grass  or  other  weeds. 
Hemp  sown  thickly  on  a  piece  of  ground  infested  with  quack  grass  did  not 
quite  eradicate  this  weed.  The  use  of  6J  gal.  of  kerosene  per  square  rod  was 
inefficient  in  destroying  quack  grass,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  use  of  80 
bbls.  of  salt  per  acre.  A  15  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  50  gal.  i)er  square  rod,  killed  the  plants,  but  this  treatment  is  also  too 
expensive  to  be  i)ractlcal.  Covering  the  grass  with  tar  paper  apparently  killed 
it,  but  this  method,  also,  is  too  costly. 

HOBTICITLTTJBE. 

Horticultural  work  at  the  Canada  eziieriinent  stations,  W.  T.  Macodr, 
W.  S.  Bi-AiB,  S.  A.  Bedford,  A.  Mackay,  and  T.  A.  Sharpe  (Canada  Erpt.  Farms 
Rpis.  1905,  pp.  91-116,  121-1  Ji.  302-309,  312-320,  S46-33S,  380-394,  415-438).— 
The  results  of  cultural  exiierinients  are  reported  with  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  experimental  farms  in  Canada.  The  data 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  reported  in  previous  years  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p. 
139).  Much  miscellaneous  information  on  the  general  work  of  each  of  the 
stations  during  the  year  is  also  included. 

W.  T.  Macoun,  at  the  central  farm,  reports  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
30  seedling  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Descriptions  are  given  of  27  new  or  little- 
known  varieties  of  apples  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  net  profits  in  the  closely 
planted  Wealthy  apple  orchard  previously  reportetl  upon,  amounted  to  $103.13 
per  acre  in  1905.  This  makes  the  average  net  profit  since  the  orchard  has  been 
bearing  over  $105.75  per  acre,  and  since  the  orchard  was  started,  $59.03  per  acre. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trees  in  tbis  experiment  are  Wealthy  and  that 
they  are  set  10  ft  apart  each  way. 

Some  results  of  experimental  shipments  of  apples  to  Glasgow  in  1005  show 
tliat  Wealthy  apples  brought  the  same  price  whether  packing  material  was 
used  or  not  A  table  Is  given  showing  the  yields  of  individual  trees  of  Wealthy, 
McMahan,  Mcintosh,  and  Patten  Greening  apples  for  each  of  the  years  1898 
to  1905.  Scions  are  being  selected  for  propagation  fro«i  the  most  productive 
trees.  Twelve  varieties  of  new  black  currants,  originated  from  seedlings,  are 
described,  and  a  table  given  showing  the  results  of  a  test  of  50  varieties  of 
strawberries. 

Two  new  formulas  are  given  for  making  kerosene  emulsion.  In  one  freshly 
slaked  lime  is  used,  and  in  the  other  flour.  It  is  found  that  a  perfect  emulsion 
can  be  made  by  slaking  one-half  pound  of  good  quicklime  and  emulsifying  with 
1  qt  of  kerosene  to  2  gal.  of  water  from  3  to  5  minutes.  It  does  not  apjiear 
to  be  a  matter  of  much  moment  whether  the  lime  be  dry  and  powdery  wlien 
mixed  with  the  kerosene  or  not,  as  kerosene  emulsions  have.  t>een  made  from 
botti  air  slaked  and  freshly  slaked  lime,  the  lime  l>elug  made  into  a  thin  cream 
with  water  before  adding  the  kerosene.  When  flour  was  used  it  was  found 
that  8  oz.  was  sufficient  to  hold  in  suspension  1  qt.  of  kerosene,  and  even  2  oz. 
woaid  make  a  temporary  emulsion  for  imtnedlate  use.  If  the  flour  was  scalded 
before  adding  the  kerosene,  2  oz.  of  flour  was  suftlcient  to  make  au  emulsion 
that  would,  stay  up  for  more  than  a  week.  The  flour  emulsion  Is  considered  the 
more  useful  where  it  is  not  desired  to  discolor  the  trees  on'whicli  it  is  used. 

Some  data  are  given  of  experiments  in  pruning  tomatoes  in  the  field,  which 
lodicate  tliat  eariluess  Is  considerably  increased  by  pruning,  and  that  the  total 
yidd  is  slightly  greater  from  plants  pruned  once  than  from  plants  pruned  twice. 
In  fact,  the  total  yield  from  plants  pruned  twice  was  not  quite  so  great  us  from 
unpruned  plants. 

W.  S.  Blair,  at  the  Nova  Scotia  jstation,  found  that  In  garden  practice  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  stake  even  half  tall  varieties  of  [leas  and  to  plant  two  rows 
C  In.  apart,  allowing  2  ft.  space  to  tlie  next  row.  This  is  much  preferable  to  a 
single  row  2.5  ft  apart,  since  about  double  the  crop  is  secured.  There  is  more 
difficulty  In  hoeing  the  double  rows,  and  in  field  plantings  it  could  not  be  prac- 
ticed.   Pods  from  the  staked  peas  were  much  superior  to  the  unstaked  peas. 

Tomato  plants  pinched  back  slightly  did  not  give  so  large  a  yield  as  when  not 
pinched  back. 

At  the  Manitoba  station  8.  A.  Bedford  reports  the  fruiting  of  2  varieties  of 
standard  apples,  Hibernal  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  The  Ilil>ernal  tree  was 
root-grafted  on  Siberian  crab  In  1901,  while  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  top- 
grafted  on  Siberian  crab.  Native  Manitoba  plums  have  been  found  much 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  plums  grown  at  the  station,  many  of  tiiem  rii>cu- 
log  tbeir  fruit  August  15. 

In  experiments  in  planting  maple  seed,  a  row  270  ft  long  planted  in  tlie 
spring  produced  2,600  trees,  while  rows  of  the  same  length,  when  pluutcii  in  tiie 
fall,  produced  only  900  trees. 

Beport  of  the  hortictatiiTal  dlTisioii  of  Mustiala  Institute,  1894r-1904, 
K.  Stming  (Landtbr.  Styr.  Meddel.,  51(1905  ),  pp.  73,  pU.  22).— The  reiwrt  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  division,  with  a  description  of  tlie  Iiorti- 
cnltural  grounds  of  the  Institute,  kinds  of  crops  grown  and  value  of  different 
varieties,  methods  of  culture,  insect  and  fungus  enemies,  etc.  A  number  of 
excellent  half-tone  reproductions  of  fruit  trees  and  views  of  the  grounds  are 
included  in  the  report. — f.  w,  woix. 
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Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  FroTlnce  of  Ontario  (.Ann.  Rpt.  Teg.  Oroic- 
ers'  As8oc.  Ontario,  1  (1905),  pp.  ^8). — The  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
society,  which  occurred  March  25,  1005,  Is  noted,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  association  given,  and  the  papers  read  before  the  association  on  a  large 
number  of  subjects  relating  to  vegetables  and  their  culture. 

The  borne  vegetable  garden,  W.  R.  Beattie  (IJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
255,  pp.  47,  figs.  3-})r— Some  considerations  are  given  on  the  location  of  the 
garden  and  Its  general  arrangement,  methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  construction  of  hotbeds,  seedbeds,  etc.,  with  detailed  cultural 
directions  for  all  the  more  common  vegetables  grown  In  the  garden.  The  bulle- 
tin concludes  with  a  planting  table,  In  which  the  quantity  of  seed  or  number 
of  plants  required  for  100  ft.  of  row,  distance  to  plant,  times  for  planting,  and 
period  recjuired  for  the  maturing  of  the  crop  are  indicated. 

The  farmer's  garden  (Bui.  Maine  Dept.  Agr.,  5  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  ^2,  fig.  1).— 
Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  garden  planting  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  a  number  of  i)ai)ers  from  growers  in  different  sections  of  tlie  State  setting 
forth  the  value  of  the  home  garden. 

Vegretable  g:rowing  in  Forto  Blco,  II.  C.  IIenricksen  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Bui. 
7,  pp.  58,  pU.  10,  figs.  2). — Popular  directions,  based  on  the  results  of  a  season's 
work  in  which  0  plantings  of  vegetables  were  made  2  months  apart,  are  given 
for  a  large  number  of  vegetables.  In  general.  It  is  shown  that  by  proper 
cultural  methods  poJctIcali.v  all  the  vegetables  grown  in  temperate  regions  can 
be  successfully  grown  at  the  station.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  soil  preparation  and  cultivation,  the  use  of  fertiliiiers 
and  manures,  the  planting  of  seeds  and  the  handling  of  seedlings,  and  the 
spraying  of  plants  for  the  control  of  Insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 

Cucumbers,  L.  C.  Corbett  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  2.'ii,  pp.  30,  fig*- 
l-i). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  growing  cucnml)ers  for  early  market  In 
the  oi)en  and  in  cold  frames,  growing  cucumbers  for  pickling  purposes,  and  for 
forcing  cucumbers  under  glass.  Treatment  of  the  plants  for  the  control  of 
Insect  {lests  and  fungus  diseases  is  also  considered. 

The  wild  melon  and  the  culture  of  melons  in  Central  Asia,  J.  BAJtSACq 
(Jardin,  20  (1906),  No.  Ji66,  pp.  213-216).— In  addition  to  a  general  discussion 
on  melons  in  Central  Asia,  detailed  observations  are  given  on  about  30  of  tbe 
best  known  varieties,  In  which  the  time  of  maturity  of  each  variety,  average 
weight,  quality,  and  keeping  quality  are  considered. 

Electricity  as  appUed  to  agriculture  (Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  39  (1906),  -Vo. 
1006,  pp.  217,  218).— It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  electricity  on  the  growth  of 
different  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  is  being  tested  on  an  extensive  scale  «t 
Pitcblll  and  Bevington,  in  England. 

In  all  1!)  acres  are  being  treated.  Over  this  area  high  poles  have  been 
erected  and  from  these,  at  a  height  of  16  ft,  wires  have  been  susiiended.  The 
electrictiy  Is  discharged  from  these  wires,  the  current  being  generated  by  » 
dynamo  driven  by  a  three-horsepower  oil  engine.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the 
principal  crops  that  are  being  grown,  and  a  25  i)er  cent  Increase  In  yield  to 
expected. 

A  case  of  persistent  vitality  in  seeds,  B.  Landreth  ( Proc.  Amer.  Phil,  8oc,, 
45  (1906),  No.  182,  pp.  5-8).— Seeds  taken  to  Fort  Conger,  about  490  mHeB 
from  the  iwle,  by  the  Greeley  exi)edltIon  In  188.3  were  found  In  1899  by  the  Peary 
party  and  sent  to  the  United  Stiites,  where  they  remained  unplanted  until  the 
spring  of  litOo,  when  a  package  each  of  lettuce  and  radish  seed  were  planted. 
The  lettuce  seed  failed  to  germinate,  but  about  one-half  of  the  radish  seeds  grew 
to  perfection  and  reproduced  seed. 
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The  Thays  procass  for  gferminatlng  aeeds  of  mate,  C.  Thats  (Jour.  Agr. 
Trop.,  6  (1906),  So.  61,  pp.  ZOS-ZOH). — The  author  has  met  with  considerable 
success  in  germinating  seeds  ot  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex  paraguayensis)  by  soaking 
m  hot  water,  and  gives  results  of  a  numl)er  of  experimenters  who  have  used 
this  method.  One  man  reporting  on  the  subjeet  states  that  when  the  seeds  were 
placed  in  water  at  80"  C  and  soaked  for  6  hours,  then  the  hut  water  renewed 
for  a  period  of  4  days,  a  germination  of  57  to  63  jjer  cent  was  obtained. 

The  chemical  composition  of  fruits,  R.  Hotter  (Ztuchr.  Landir.  Versuchsic 
Otterr.,  9  (1906),  \o.  7,  pp.  7^7-800)  .—Food  constituents  of  the  fruit  and  ash 
analyites  are  given  for  a  large  number  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  including 
snch  fruits  as  elderberry,  Japanese  winelierrj-,  mulberry,  mountain  ash,  medlar, 
and  all  the  usual  fruits  cultivated  in  garden  and  orchard.  The  article  con- 
stitntes  ijart  .1  of  an  investigation  on  the  marmalade  industry,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  IG.  p.  683). 

Specific  requirements  of  new  varieties  in  California  fruit  growing,  E.  J. 
WiCKSo.-^  (Pacific  Rural  Press.  72  (1906),  So.  3,  pp.  36,  37).— The  text  of  a 
I)ai>er  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
at  Dallas.  Texas,  is  given. 

California  growers,  shli)pers,  and  canners  were  consulted  by  means  of  circular 
letter,  and  the  replies  from  1.601  of  these  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  paper. 
It  appears  that  5  varieties  of  apples  lead  all  others  in  California.  These  are 
the  Yellow  Newtown  Pii)pin,  Yellow  Bellefleur.  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Grav- 
enstein,  and  Red  Astrachau.  Of  apricots  Royal  Is  decidedly  in  the  lead.  The 
iiame  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Napol^n  Bigarreau,  a  cherry  locally  known 
ttf-  Royal  Ann.  The  Bartlett  is  of  greater  Imi>ortance  among  the  pears  than 
Sill  other  varieties  in  California  combined.  The  foremost  of  the  C'alifomla 
plums  is  WIckson.  Eureka  is  the  l)est  variety  of  lemons  grown,  while  Wash- 
ington navel  and  Valencia  are  the  l>est  oranges. 

The  8i>eclflc  needs  of  fruit  growers  in  tlie  way  of  new  varieties  of  each  of 
these  fruits,  as  well  as  of  prunes,  graiies,  etc.,  are  considered  in  detail. 

Fruit  division  (Rpt.  Min.  Agr.  Canada.  190.>,  pp.  XVlIl-XXl).— The  text 
of  the  act  relative  to  The  imcklng  and  sale  of  Canadian  fruits,  with  an  ac(K)uut 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  during  the  year.  The  fruit  of  811  packers, 
containing  212,348  packages,  was  Inspecte<l.  Of  this  number  10,798  packages 
were  actually  inspected. 

Dependable  fruits,  W.  J.  Gbeen  and  F.  II.  Ballou  (Ohio  >Sta.  Circ.  .5.;,  pp. 
4). — A  list  is  given  of  various  orchard  and  small  fruits  which  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  dilferent  sections  of  the  State. 

Orchard  culture,  W.  J.  <;reen  and  F.  11.  Baujov  (Ohio  ftta.  Bui.  171,  pp.  189- 
215,  Hgs.  IS). — Results  are  given  of  a  comparative  test,  extending  over  a  i)erlod 
of  6  years,  of  different  methods  of  cultivating  apple  orchards. 

On  one  plat  of  40  Jonathan  and  Grimes  trees  the  usual  method  of  clean  culti- 
vation early  in  the  season,  followed  by  a  fall  cover  crop,  was  obsorve<i.  On  a 
second  plat  clean  cultivation  was  given  throughout  the  season.  On  a  third  the 
trees  were  set  in  sod  and  the  ground  kept  cultivated  in  a  circular  area  3  to  4 
ft  In  diameter  about  each  tree.  The  grass  between  the  trees  was  cut  3  or  4 
times  daring  the  season  and  allowed  to  lie  in  pla(«.  On  a  fourth  pint  the  trees 
were  likewise  set  In  sod.  but  were  not  cultivated.  At  the  time  of  planting  they 
were  heavily  mulched  with  straw.  The  grass  between  the  trees  was  cut  2  or  3 
tim«  doring  the  s«is.>n.  raked  up  and  distrlbutetl  around  each  tree  as  a  nuilcli. 
The  plat  which  was  given  clean  cultivation  throughout  the  entire  season 
washed  no  badly  that  this  i)art  of  the  exiK-rlment  had  to  Ix?  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  season.     Ilence  this  method  of  cultivation  is  not  recommended 
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for  Ohio  conditions.    The  average  girth  of  the  trees  In  each  of  the  remaining 
plats  and  the  average  weight  of  apples  secured  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


The  growth  and  yield  of  apple  trees  by  different  methods  of  culture. 


Method  ol  cultme. 


Cleui  culture  followed  by- 
Cover  crops 

Sod  culture 

Sod  and  mulch 


Avenge  Avei 


girth 


of  trees,    per  plat. 


India. 

9.71 

8.65 

10.86 


yieli 


eld 


FmauU. 

22 

7 

43 


The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  best  results,  as  regards  both  growth  and 
yield  of  fruit,  have  been  obtained  by  the  sod-mulch  method  of  culture. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  orchards  receiving  clean  cultivation  early  in  the 
season,  followed  by  a  cover  crop,  the  root  system  develops  to  a  greater  depth 
and  is  consequently  less  injured  by  drought,  heat,  and  cold  than  by  the  mulch 
system.  The  authors  examined  numerous  cubic-foot  areas  of  soil  from  the  dif- 
ferent plats  with  reference  to  development  of  roots,  examining  first  a  2-ln. 
layer,  then  the  next  4  in.,  and  finally  tiie  bottom  6  in.,  separately.  "The  main 
root  systems  of  apple  trees,  under  the  different  methods  of  culture,  were  found 
to  be  at  a  surprisingly  uniform  depth,  the  greater  portion  of  the  roots,  both 
targe  and  minute,  being  removed  with  the  upper  6  in.  of  soil." 

On  the  plat  given  clean  culture,  followed  by  cover  crops.  It  was  found  that 
thousands  of  feeding  rootlets  penetrate  upward  to  the  very  surface  of  the  soil, 
where  they  actually  come  in  contact  with  cultivator  or  harrow,  while  but  verj' 
few  of  these  rootlets  penetrate  to  the  lower,  more  compact,  colder  soils.  Each 
season  these  feeding  rootlets  are  cleanly  pruned  away  by  the  plowshare,  without 
apparent  injury  to  the  trees  or  croiw,  since  they  have  performed  their  function 
and  their  places  are  occupied  the  succeeding  season  by  a  new  generation. 

A  very  dense  network  of  feeding  rootlets  was  also  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  beneath  the  heavily  mulched  trees.  These  rootlets  also  penetrate  the 
lower  layers  of  the  mulch  Itself.  There  appeared  to  be,  however,  fully  as  many 
feeding  rootlets  In  the  upi)er  6  In.  of  tlie  soil  itself  as  was  the  case  when  the  soil 
was  given  clean  cultivation  througliout  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  is  held, 
therefore,  that  since  the  main  root  system  forms  at  ns  great  a  depth  under  the 
mulch  system  as  when  the  crop  is  given  clean  cultivation,  and  since  the  feeding 
rootlets  are  Just  as  numerous  in  the  soil  itself,  the  removal  of  the  mulch,  or 
even  a  change  from  heavy  mulching  to  the  clean  culture  cover-crop  plan,  would 
not  be  as  disjisti-ou-s  us  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  destruction  of  the 
surface  rootlets  and  of  those  that  penetrate  the  mulch,  either  by  cold,  drought,  or 
heat,  is  therefore  no  more  serious'a  matter  than  Is  the  destruction  of  the  rootlets 
in  the  clean  cultivated  soil  by  the  plow. 

The  authors  state  that  "  under  the  '  sod-mulch  system '  of  culture  the  trees 
have  uniformly  made  a  heavier,  more  vigorous  growth  than  under  any  other 
system  of  culture.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of 
the  generous  store  of  fertility  right  at  hand — the  concentration  of  an  abun- 
dance of  plant  food  where  it  is  most  available  and  the  consequent  presentation 
of  conditions,  beneath  the  mulch  of  vegetable  matter,  especially  favorable  to  a 
healthy,  unstinted,  continuous  nourishment  of  the  trees." 

Cover  crops  for  young  orchards,  K.  A.  Kmebson  (yebraaka  Sta.  Bui.  92,  pp. 
J-2S,  pis.  2,  fig*.  S).— A  summary  Is  here  given  of  eximrlments  which  have  been 
carried  on  since  1899  In  the  use  of  cover  crops  in  young  orchards.  Part  of  the 
data  here  given  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  1066). 
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The  author  shows  that  the  factor  of  first  Importance  In  protection  against 
vrinter  injury  is  the  securing  of  hardy  varieties ;  second,  the  selection  of  a  com- 
laratively  high  site  for  the  orchard ;  and,  third,  the  use  of  cover  crops,  which 
dry  oat  the  soil  early  in  the  fall  and  induce  early  maturity.  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska  cover  crops  must  l>e  considered  i>rlmarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effect  on  the  soil  moisture,  rather  than  from  their  fertilizing  value. 

The  author  thus  sums  up  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  orchard  cover  crop  for 
Nebraska :  "  It  should  start  growth  promptly  in  order  to  insure  an  even  stand 
and  to  choke  out  weeds.  It  should  grow  vigorously  to  insure  a  heavy  winter 
cover  and  to  dry  the  ground  in  case  of  late-growing  trees,  so  as  to  hasten  their 
matnritT.  It  should  be  killed  by  the  early  frosts  so  that  It  will  stop  drying  the 
ground  after  danger  of  late  tree  growth  is  passed,  and  to  help  conserve  our  light 
fall  rains,  so  much  needed  by  the  trees  in  winter.  ...  A  cover  crop  should 
be  heavy  enough  to  furnish  as  good  direct  protection  as  possible  against  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  ground,  and  it  should  stand  sufficiently  erect  to  hold 
anow  against  the  power  of  strong  winds.  .  .  .  Finally,  In  case  of  poor  soils  or  of 
old  and  feeble  trees,  the  cover  crop  should  be  a  leguminous  one,  in  order  that  It 
may  add  to  the  store  of  nitrogen  In  the  soil,  and  thereby  increase  the  vigor  of 
growth  of  the  trees." 

This  excludes  from  use  such  crops  as  rye,  winter  wheat,  vetches,  and  clovers 
which  live  over  winter,  and  late-growing  crojps,  like  field  peas,  rape,  oats,  and 
barley.  Of  the  crops  killed  by  early  frosts  the  most  satisfactory  have  been 
com,  cane,  and  millet.  These  crops  start  promptly  into  growth  in  midsummer, 
choke  out  the  weeds,  dry  out  the  ground,  and  make  an  erect  winter  cover  which 
holds  the  snow  fairly  well.  In  dry  falls,  cof n  makes  a  poorer  growth  than  cane 
or  millet 

"Millet  makes  a  good  cover  If  it  can  get  six  weeks  of  growth  before  frost 
It  stands  nearly  erect  and  thus  holds  the  snow  well,  and  is  so  leafy  that  it 
affords  fair  winter  protection  even  without  snow." 

A  number  of  tables  are  given  showing  the  effect  of  various  cover  crops  on  soil 
and  moisture  In  both  the  spring  and  fall,  on  the  depth  to  which  the  ground  is  fro- 
len  underneath  them,  and  their  effectiveness  in  holding  snow.  Crops  which  stand 
erect  catch  the  snow  and  hold  It,  and  the  ground  freezes  to  a  less  depth  tinder- 
neath  than  crops  which  mat  down.  A  good  covering  of  snow  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground, 
and  also  prevents  the  ground  from  freezing  so  deeply. 

Picking,  pocking,  and  marketing  the  apple,  L.  B.  Judson  (Idaho  8ta.  Bui. 
Si,  pp.  37,  pU.  17). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  harvesting,  picking, 
and  marketing  of  apples,  including  an  account  of  packing  bouses  and  fittings, 
and  directions  for  organizing  fruit  growers  Into  associations  to  secure  better 
packs  and  higher  prices.  The  appendix  contains  a  circular  of  advice  to  growers 
and  packers  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
I'nion,  the  text  of  the  Canadian  Fruit  Marks  Act  of  1901,  and  the  articles  of 
iDcorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  Hood  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union. 

Relative  to  the  time  of  harvesting  apples,  the  author  calls  special  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  harvesting  Jonathan  apples  when  the  seeds  have  turned  a 
light  brown.  If  the  fruit  is  not  picked  until  well  colored  and  the  seeds  are  dark 
uround  the  edges.  It  is  likely  to  rot  at  the  core  while  still  sound  on  the  outside. 
Orange  cnltlTation  in  the  Khasi  hills,  B.  C.  Basu  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  1 
(M(W),.Vo./,pp.  62-57).— About  100  square  miles  of  the  Khasl  hills  are  suitable 
tor  orange  cultivation.  The  oranges  grown  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  Sylhet 
oranges,  and  are  produced  entirely  from  seedlings,  which  bear  at  the  end  of 
about  7  years.    The  general  methods  of  culture  are  given  in  detail. 
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A  Iiooiaiana  plant  breeder,  J.  U  Nokuan  (Nat.  Nurgerfmnn.  H  (tMS), 
No.  6.  pp.  ISS.  I.S.J.  fig.  1). — ^The  author  d«icrll>wi  his  method  of  br^fKliiig  hardy 
oranges  and  the  umbrella  mulberry  originated  by  lilm. 

The  wild  apricot  or  wild  peach  (Transraal  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (1906),  So.  15.  p. 
617,  pi.  1). — A  c-olored  i)late  is  given  of  the  fruit  of  Landolphia  capen»i»,  com- 
monly called  the  wild  apricot  or  wild  {leacli.  The  fruits  are  edible,  with  a 
pleasant  acid  flavor,  and  are  Kaid  to  niaiie  good  jelly,  brandy,  and  vinegar. 

The  dried  banana,  P.  Amma.nn  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  6  (1906),  Xo.  S8, 
pp.  381-3H9,  figs.  i). — A  di.scussion  of  tbe  commercial  future  of  dried  bananas, 
with  the  results  of  experiments  in  drying  bananas  with  two  different  forms  of 
evaporating  machines. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  loss  in  [)eeling  tiananas  of  about  35  per  cent  of  their 
original  weigtit.  In  one  exi)erin!ent  .'>  kg.  of  peeled  bananas  gave  1.5  kg.  of  dried 
bananas,  and  in  another  1..38  kg.  A  larger  portion  of  dried  bananas  was  ob- 
tained from  tbe  use  of  mature  fruit  than  from  slightly  green  or  overripe  fruit 
Analyses  ni-e  given  of  two  samples  of  banana  flour. 

Statistics  on  the  Oerman  fruit  industry  (Jahrb.  Dcut.  Landw.  Gexell.,  20 
(1905),  pp.  Iji2-16i). — Statistics  are  given  showing  tbe  acreage  and  numl>er  of 
the  different  kinds  of  orcliard  fruit  trees  In  various  provinces  of  Germany.  . 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  cacao,  L.  Stbunk  (Tropciipfianzcr,  10  (1906), 
Xo.  8,  pp.  510-535). — A  number  of  different  fertilizers  and  combinations  were 
used  on  cacao.  Tlie  heaviest  yield  of  unfermented  fruit  was  obtained  on  a  plat 
in  which  each  tree  was  fertilized  with  1,000  gm.  kainit,  480  gm.  superphosphate, 
and  240  gm.  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  1,000  gm.  of  slaked  lime  were  used 
Instead  of  sui)erpbosphate  in  tlie  formula,  or  when  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
omitted  entirely,  the  yields  were  about  12  i)er  cent  less.  The  details  of  the 
experiment  are  given  for  each  plat  monthly  from  April  to  November  In  tabular 
form,  with  the  analyses  of  the  soil  on  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 

The  grape  trellis,  T.  V.  Mlnson  (Texas  Fann  and  Ranch,  25  (1906).  No.  Si. 
p.  2,  figs.  2). — The  author  describes  an  improvement  of  what  Is  known  as  tlie 
Muuson  three-wire  canopy  trellis,  giving  Illustrations.  The  improvement  con- 
sists primarily  in  the  methotls  of  tying  on  the  cross  pieces  of  the  posts,  and  In 
grounding  tlie  wires  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit  from  lightning. 

How  to  make  a  fruit  garden,  S.  W.  Fletchkr  (Xew  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
d  Co.,  1906,  pp.  XIX+283,  pi.  1,  figs.  190).— Thia  book  contains  popular  directions 
for  tbe  planting  and  care  of  all  of  tbe  M>mmou  orchard  and  small  fruits,  includ- 
ing subtropical  fruits,  and  for  the  harvesting  and  storage  of  the  same.  Methods 
of  treating  Insei-t  i)est8  and  fungus  diseases  and  varieties  especially  adapted  to 
the  home  garden  in  eacli  of  the  different  States  are  considered.  The  api)endix 
contains  numerous  formulas  relative  to  spraying  material,  grafting  wax,  rules 
for  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  etc.  Many  new  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  the  amateur  In  fruit  growing. 

Common  sense  gardens,  C  V.  V.  Sewell  (\rw  York:  Orafton  Press,  1906, 
pp.  396,  pis.  72,  figs.  23). — The  author  dLscusses  methods  of  laying  out  home 
grounds  and  of  planting  them.  Tbe  merits  of  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower- 
ing plants  for  ornamental  purjwses  are  considered  in  detail,  as  well  as  such 
matters  as  walks,  walls,  water,  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  all  of  th^e 
with  the  liome. 

Carnations,  picotees,  and  pinks,  II.  W.  Weouelin  (London:  W.  It.  <i  L.  Col- 
lingridge,  2.  ed.,  rcr.,  pp.  VIlI  +  lOJi,  pis.  7,  figs.  2.>i). — This  work  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  culture  of  these  flowers  outdoors. 
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On  the  rate  of  growth  ctnd  yield  of  forests  In  Vasterbotten  County, 
Sweden,  G.  Besonius  (8kog8vdrd»fdr.  Tidskr.,  4  (1S06).  No.  1,  pp.  1-1.3,  map  1, 
(torn*.  2). — ^The  aattaor  finds  that  the  percentage  increment  of  the  pine  and  spruce 
forests  in  this  region  of  about  25,000  hectares  amounts  to  1.9  per  cent  or  1.03 
cubic  meters  per  hectare,  ranging  from  2.7  to  1.3  per  cent  for  the  diflferent  types 
of  forest  The  total  yield  is  calculated  to  be  on  an  average  0.9C  cubic  meter 
per  hectare  of  productive  area  or  over  16,000  cubic  meters  for  the  forests  sur- 
veyed.— F.  w.  won. 

ObserrationB  on  afforesting  moor  lands,  H.  Liechti  (Schirciz.  Ztschr. 
Poritic..  57  {1906),  Xo.  5,  pp.  141-151,  pU.  2,  flgs.  5).— The  successful  afforesta- 
tion of  moor  lands  with  spruce,  pine,  etc.,  is  descril)ed  and  illustrated. 

Deforestation  in  China,  B.  Willis  (Proc.  Hoc.  Amer.  ForcMers,  1  (1906), 
So.  S,  pp.  Hl-l.i6,.pl.  1). — A  discussion  of  the  general  forest  situation  in  China 
with  special  reference  to  the  deforested  regions  in  northern  China. 

Orowing  locust  in  Hungaria,  A.  Gaskill  (Forestry  Quart.,  4  (1906),  Xo.  4, 
pp.  106-111). — The  author  studied  the  methods  of  growing  locust  in  the  forests 
lying  in  the  Great  Danube  plain  about  100  miles  south  of  Buda[)est  where 
conditions  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  plains  region.  A  money  return  of  atmut  2}  per  cent  on  land  valued  at  $20 
per  acre  is  secured.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  stands  of  seedling  and 
second  growth  locust  on  sample  plats  of  1  acre  each  and  of  the  yield  of  locust 
sprout  forests  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 

Socky  Mountain  seedling  growth,  J.  C.  Blumeb  (Fore»try  Quart.,  4  (1906), 
>'o.  2,  pp.  98-10.5). — A  numt)er  of  observations  on  the  reproduction  of  forest 
trees  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Forest  Iteserve  were  made. 

The  principal  species  of  trees  In  this  district  are  conifers,  and  of  these, 
bull  pine,  red  fir,  llmtier  pine,  and  Eiigelmann  spruce  are  most  numerous. 
The  seed  of  all  these  species  needs  bare  mineral  soil  on  which  to  germinate. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  great  density  required  for  natural  pruning  in  the 
B^gelniann  spruce.  "  Trees  3  or  4  in.  In  diameter,  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  40 
yeais  old,  must  usually  stand  not  over  1  ft  apart  In  order  to  lose  their  branches 
np  to  3  or  4  ft.  from  the  base." 

Qermination  period  of  some  conifers,  E.  Zedebbaueb  iCentbl.  Oeaam. 
For$tu<..  Si  (1906),  Ho.  7,  pp.  H06-315). — A  large  number  of  tests  were  made 
of  the  time  required  for  germination  of  seeds -of  different  species  oT  conifers. 
With  most  of  the  species  of  Picea,  PInus,  Larix,  Tsuga,  Sequoia,  Dougiasli, 
Cryptomeria,  and  Cupressus,  the  period  of  germination  varied  from  14  to  28 
days,  and  of  Pinus  strohus  from  30  to  40  days  after  placing  in  the  germination 
apparatus. 

Oermlnation  tests  and  valuation  of  pine  seeds,  Haack  (Ztschr.  Forst  u. 
Jagdw.,  38  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  4kl-4T5>  Pt-  -')• — In  continuation  of  previous  worii 
(E.  8.  It,  17,  p.  370)  the  author  made  extensive  investigations  to  determine 
(1)  how  the  various  forms  of.  pine  seedlings  which  appear  In  germination  tests 
are  to  be  Judged  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  sampled  seed,  (2)  the  in- 
fluence of  light  on  the  germination  of  pine  seed,  (3)  the  relation  between 
laboratory  tests  and  the  percentage  germination  actually  obtained  under  field 
conditions,  and  (4)  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  different 
amonnts  of  moisture  on  the  germination  of  pine  seed. 

It  was  found  In  the  first  place  that  many  seeds  which  germinate  should  not 
tw  counted  as  such  in  germination  tests  because  the  germs  are  so  wealc  that 
tbey  never  prodnce  plants.    Illustrations  are  given  showing  many  of  these  weak 
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seedlings.  For  the  larger  percentage  of  pine  seeds  tbe  optimum  germination 
temperature  is  24°  C.  Tbe  total  percentage  of  germination,  as  well  as  tbe 
cncrg}-  of  germination,  was  less  in  darkness  than  in  light;  The  poorest  results 
were  secui-ed  with  blue  light,  while  yellow  light  stood  next  to  daylight  In  value 
The  strength  of  the  light  also  had  considerable  Influence. 

Seed  which  gave  95  vev  cent  germination  in  the  laboratory  gave  but  39  per 
cent  under  unfavorable  conditions  out  of  doors,  and  seed  which  gave  60  per  cent 
germination  in  the  laboratory  gave  but  3  per  cent  germination  out  of  doors, 
showing  that  tbe  difference  obsen-ed  in  germination  tests  in  the  lalwratory  is 
not  a  measure  of  tbeir  relative  values  for  out  of  door  planting.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  seed  which  gennlnated  with  greatest  energy  under  favorable 
conditions  produced  more  plants  when  sown  out  of  doors  than  seed  which  gave 
the  same  percentage  of  germination  but  were  not  so  vigorous. 

The  data  secured  in  drying  seeds  at  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  In 
iitmospberes  saturated  to  different  degrees  of  moisture  correspond  closely  to 
that  previously  rejwrted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  370).  Seed  held  at  a  temperature  of 
80°  C.  in  au  atmosphere  saturated  with  59  gm.  of  water  per  cubic  meter  were 
not  noticeably  injured.  Seed  dried  In  an  atmosphere  containing  from  90  to  105 
gm.  per  cubic  meter  were  injured  in  a  temperature  of  56°  C.  When  the  mois- 
ture was  raised  to  190  to  29C  gm.  per  cubic  meter  the  seed  was  entirely  killed, 
which,  when  dried  in  au  atmosphere  containing  59  gm.  per  cubic  meter  was  not 
Injured. 

The  life  history  of  Pinus  sylvestrig,  A.  W.  Borthwick  (Trans.  Roy.  Eng. 
Arbor,  ^'oc,  6  {J905-6),  pt.  2,  pp.  205-223,  pis.  4). — A  monograph  on  the  Scotch 
pine,,  including  an  ait-ount  of  the  fungus  insects  affecting  It. 

FicuB  elastica,  its  natural  growth  and  artificial  propagation.,  E.  M.  Cov- 
entry {Calcutta:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  VI  +  35,  pU.  3).— This  bulletin  embodies  pri- 
marily what  has  been  learned  in  Assam  regarding  the  growing  of  Ficu»  ela*tica. 
Account  la  given  of  tlie  methods  of  culture  and  preparation  of  the  rubber  for 
market. 

The  science  of  para  rubber  cultivation,  H.  Wbioht  (India  Ruhher  Jour.,  n. 
ser.,  3i  (1906),  \o.  S,  pp.  IJtO-l-U). — A  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the 
Kegalla  Planters'  Association  in  Ceylon,  with  the  discussion  following. 

A  compilation  of  notes  on  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  O.  P.  Ahkrn 
dl'liilipphic]  Hur.  Forestry  But.  3,  pp.  40,  flga.  2,  map  1). — A  large  amount  of 
material  relative  to  the  culture,  preparation,  and  uses  of  Ceara,  Castilloa,  and 
Para  rublter  is  here  brouglit  together. 

Experiments  with  rubber-yielding  plants  in  Dominica,  J.  Jones  (We-gt 
Indian  Bui..  7  (in06),  A'o.  1,  pp.  16-20.  figs.  S).— The  results  secured  at  the  bo- 
tanic station  in  growing  and  tapping  Castilloa  elastica  and  Funtumia  elastica 
are  reported  uiK>n.  Tlie  results  Indicate  that  Castilloa  Is  more  wind  resistant  and 
less  subject  to  Injury  than  Funtumia,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  culture  in 
the  island. 

Bubber  experiments  in  St.  Lucia,  J.  C.  Moobe  (West  Indian  But,  7  (1906), 
A'o.  1,  pp.  21-29,  figs.  3). — Some  data  are  given  on  tapping  experiments  with 
,  Castilloa  elastica.  The  trees  w^ere  15  to  17  years  old  and  the  average  yield  of 
rubber  obtained  was  11.06  oz.  per  tree. 

What  are  the  essentialB  of  a  State  fire  lawP  E.  A.  Steruno  (Proc.  Soc 
Amcr.  Foresters.  1  (1906),  \o.  3,  pp.  132-U0).—\  paper  on  this  subject  de- 
livered before  the  society  In  1904. 

The  creosoting  of  home-grown  timber,  W.  B.  Haveiock  (Agr.  Students' 
Qaz.,  n.  ser.,  13  (1906),  No.  1.  pp.  13-16). — A  table  is  given  showing  the  results 
of  tests  to  ascertain  the  abson>tlon  of  creosote  oil  under  high  pressure  by  56 
kinds  of  timber. 
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The  timber  was  sawn  to  different  sizes,  seasoned  in  the  open  air,  and  the  oil 
Injected  under  a  pressure  of  80  to  ^  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  3  hours.  The 
creosote  was  warmed  by  steam  during  use  and  a  yaeuum  of  9  lbs.  was  obtained 
in  tlie  cylinder  before  tlie  oil  was  injected.  The  table  shows  the  absorption  of 
creosote  per  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  impregnated. 

Big  r«tams  from  growing  trees,  F.  Bdbns  (Farming,  1  (1906),  Ko.  5,  pp. 
tit,  m,  figs.  6). — Financial  statements  are  given  of  results  obtained  from  a 
well-managed  woodlot  in  PennsylTania  and  of  another  in  Nebraska. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Hew  and  little-known  plant  diseases  in  Nebraska,  F.  D.  Heald  (Abs.  in 
Science,  n.  ser..  2S  (1906),  No.  590,  p.  62Ji). — Notes  are  given  on  the  following     / 
diseases:  * 

(1)  Twig-girdle  of  the  apple  due  to  a  Phoma-lilie  fungus.  (2)  Trunlc  rot  of 
tlie  cherry  due  to  Bchizophyllum  commune.  A  small  orchard  of  trees  5  to  6 
rears  old  was  completely  destroyed  by  this  fungus.  (3)  Wheat  leaf  fungus 
{heptotphcrria  tritici).  Among  other  things,  its  distribution  over  the  same 
srea  as  the  Hessian  fly  was  noted.  (4)  Bacterial  leaf  blight  of  wheat  A  bac- 
terial blight  of  the  leaves  was  common  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  the  breeding 
plat  at  the  experiment  station  and  was  also  observed  elsewhere.  (5)  Bacterial 
blight  of  soy  bean.  This  disease  was  quite  serious  on  soy  beaua  used  as  an 
orchard  cover  crop  at  the  experiment  station.  (6)  Moldy  corn  due  to  a  fungus 
provisionally  referred  to  Diplodia  maydig,  but  differing  in  several  points  in  habit 
and  irtmbture. 

Seport  of  the  consnltlng  botanist,  W.  Cabbuthebs  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  66  (1905),  pp.  162-173,  figs.  2).— After  brief  accounts  of  the  purity 
and  germination  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  and  the  enumeration  of  species  of 
poisonous  and  troublesome  weeds,  the  author  describes  a  number  of  diseases  of 
(rfants  which  were  observed  during  the  year. 

The  principal  of  these  were  diseases  of  potatoes,  and  the  observations  are 
briefly  summarized  regarding  thfe  Ticctria  solani,  potato  scab,  potato  canker 
bitlierto  ascribed  to  Chry»oplilyctis  endobiotica,  a  wart  disease,  the  early  blight 
caused  by  ilacrosporium  solani,  and  two  bacterial  diseases  of  potatoes,  one  at- 
tritmted  to  Bacillua  solaniperda,  the  other  to  B.  phytophthorus.  Recent  observa- 
tiong  place  the  fungus  Chrysopblyctis  with  CEdomyces.  Notes  are  given  on  a 
nnmt)er  of  other  miscellaneous  diseases. 

The  rusts  of  Anstralia,  D.  McAlpine  (Melbourne:  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  1906, 
pp.  VIII  +  3.i9,  pl».  55,  figs.  28). — ^This  publication  treats  of  the  structure,  nature, 
and  classification  of  the  rusts  of  Australia,  all  the  species  known  to  occur 
being  included  In  the  book.  Those  which  are  not  native  to  the  country  are 
■pecially  designated,  and  all  the  species  are  figured  so  far  as  specimen.s  were 
available. 

This  monograph  is  preliminary  to  a  study  of  methods  of  preventing  the 
appearance  or  limiting  the  spread  of  rusts  on  numerous  commercial  crops.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  different  stages  of  the  rusts  and  their  relation  to  the 
bost  plants  and  to  other  fungi,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  present  position 
of  rust  In  relation  to  wheat  production  in  Australia.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
booli  classifications  and  technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  different  si)ecies. 
An  extensive  bibliography  of  literature  completes  the  work. 

Infection  of  plants  by  nist  fungi,  W.  L.  Balls  (yeic  Phytol,  4  (1905),  No. 
1,  pp.  18,  19). — The  author  notes  having  observed  that  the  germ-tubes  of  spores 
on  Infected  leaves  radiated  from  the  spore  if  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was 
kept  well  saturated,  and  this  suggested  that  water  vapor  might  be  the  body  in 
wudt  of  which  the  fongos  entered  the  stomata.  ^  i 
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In  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  885)  It  lias  been  shown  that  the  first 
entrance  of  the  germ-tube  was  probably  due  to  some  positively  chemotroplc 
body  which  is  common  to  all  plants.  To  determine  the  identity  of  this  sub- 
stance the  author  tested  the  germination  of  siwres  placed  on  a  membrane  of  thin 
rubber,  perforated  with  holes  comparable  in  size  with  stomata.  This  membrane 
was  arranged  with  one  side  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  water  vapor  and  the 
other  to  the  air  of  the  laboratory.  On  the  latter  side  spores  of  Puccinia  glu- 
marum  hordei  were  sown,  and  after  2  days  the  membranes  were  microscopically 
examined  and  the  germ-tubes  were  found  entering  the  majority  of  these  artl- 
flclal  stomata. 

It  is  believed  that  other  circumstances  may  possibly  share  in  attracting  tbe 
germ-tube  to  the  stomata  of  the  plant,  but  the  attraction  of  the  water  vapor  is 
believed  to  account  for  the  first  entrance  of  the  germ-tulje. 

Smut  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  how  to  prevent  it,  I.  B.  P.  EjVaxb 
{Tratiavaal  Apr.  Jour.,  4  (1906),  No.  H,  pp.  389-396,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  reports 
on  the  abundance  of  smut  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  Transvaal,  and  de- 
scribes the  copper  sulphate,  hot  water,  and  formalin  methods  of  treatment  for 
its  prevention. 

Smut  treatment,  A.  Mackay  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1905,  p.  364). — At- 
tention Is  called  to  the  serious  loss  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bunt  or  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  and  the  author  recommends  the  treatment  of  the  seed  wheat  with 
solutions  of  formalin  or  copi)er  sulphate  before  seeding.  Formalin  solutions  are 
also  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  seed  oats  and  barley. 

Preventives  of  smut  in  wheat,  S.  A.  Berfobd  (Canada  Expt.  Famtt  Rpts. 
1905,  pp.  32i,  325). — According  to  the  author,  about  0  per  cent  of  the  wheat  re- 
ceived at  Winnipeg  during  the  past  year  was  rejected  by  the  inspectors  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  smut  prevalent. 

Attention  Is  called  to  tbe  desirability  of  treating  seed,  and  the  results  of 
treating  seed  with  formalin  and  copper  sulphate  are  shown.  In  the  experi- 
ments reiwrted  different  lots  of  seed  wheat  were  sprinkled  and  soakeil  with 
solutions  of  formalin  and  copper  sulphate  and  the  resulting  crop  was  entirely 
free  from  smut,  although  the  untreated  wheat  contained  more  than  12  i)er  cent 
smutted  heads.  The  increase  In  yield  attributed  to  tbe  treatment  was  from  2 
to  5  bu.  iier  acre  on'  the  different  plats. 

Notes  on  brosone,  U.  Bbixi  (Agr.  Mod.,  11  (1903),  pp.  380,  S9.i,  4.>2;  abs.  in 
Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.},  2.  Aht.,  15  (1906).  A'o.  21,  pp.  653,  65i).—A  study  is  given 
of  brusone  or  smut  of  rice,  in  which  the  autlior  reviews  various  theories  regard- 
ing its  cause  and  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  regarding  it 

Voglino  is  said  to  have  considered  it  primarily  due  to  bacteria  attacking  the 
plants  frpm  the  soli,  while  F'erraris  and  Farneti  consider  Piricularia  oryzte  tlie 
cause  of  tbe  disease.  According  to  the  author  the  Injury  to  the  plant  is  first 
shown  on  the  finest  rootlets,  a  fact  which  apparently  escaped  all  previous 
Investigators  except  Voglino  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  590). 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  may  be  seen  in  the  browning  of  the  paren- 
chymatous tissues  of  the  finest  roots,  followed  by  the  discoloration  of  the  epi- 
blem  and  the  central  cylinder  and  later  by  the  destruction  of- the  protoplasm  in 
the  parenchyma  cells.  Tbe  appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  aerial  parts  of  the 
plant  follows  after  a  twnsiderable  Interval.  If  rice  is  grown  in  poorly  aerated 
water  cultures,  typical  brusone  will  develop  on  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
within  a  few  days,  but  the  author  takes  this  as  an  indication  that  the  .disease 
Is  not  of  parasitic  origin,  but  that  it  results  from  the  destruction  of  the  roots  In 
a  poorly  aerated  soli.  The  disease  is  always  worst  in  heavy  soils  accompanied 
with  a  high  temperature. 
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ftPthe  prevention  of  the  disease  the  author  recommends  the  freqnent  chang- 
ing of  the  water  on  the  fields  and  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  whenever  possible. 

While  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  primarily  due  to  constitutional  causes,  yet 
the  uniform  occurrence  of  organisms  seems  to  indicate  that  it  Is  greatly  compll- 
Mted  by  their  activity. 

On  the  stages  at  development  reached  by  certain  biologic  forms  of  Ery- 
nphe  in  cases  of  noninfection,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Sew  Phytol.,  4  (1905),  No.  9, 
n«.  ill-iii.  pi.  1). — Experiments  were  carried  on  with  a  number  of  biologic 
forms  of  Erysiphe  graminift,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  failure  of  the  conidia 
to  Infect  certain  host  species  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  failure  of  the  genn-tube 
to  penetrate  the  leaf  cells  of  the  plant,  but  to  the  inability  of  the  fungus  to 
derelop  the  baustorium  which  is  formed,  or  to  the  Incapacity  of  the  fully 
formed  baustorium  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Intracellular  conditions. 

A  fimipis  disease  of  alfalfa  in  England,  R  S.  Salmon  (Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser., 
39  [1906),  Xn.  1000,  pp.  Ii2, 123;  Jour.  Bd.  Apr.  [London],  13  (1906),  \o.  1,  pp. 
SI,  52). — ^A  report  is  given  of  diseased  alfalfa  plants  which  showed  several 
soperflcial,  warted,  gall-like  outgrowths,  about  J  In.  across,  found  at  the  crown 
of  tlie  roots. 

These  galls,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  due  to  attacks  of  VrothlyctiK  alfal- 
Ir.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  it  was  evident  tliat  they  had  been  in- 
fested for  some  time,  and  some  of  the  plants  were  almost  dead.  This  is  the  first 
nport  of  .the  fungus  in  England.  It  was  first  observed  in  Ecuador  in  1892, 
»nd  later  reported  as  occurring  in  Germany  (E.  S.  R.,  14.  p.  773).  A  detailed 
acconnt  of  the  disease  and  the  results  of  investigations  on  the  fungus  are  prom- 
ised at  some  future  time. 

Potato  scurf  and  potato  scab,  H.  T.  Gvssow  (./our.  Roy.  Apr.  Soc.  England, 
SS  (1905),  pp.  nS-m,  fig.  1). — An  account  Is  given  of  a  peculiar  scabbed  con- 
dition of  potatoes  which  upon  investigation  was  found  to  be  due  to  Rhizwlouia 
tolant.  A  comparison  of  descriptions  of  R.  riolacca  and  R.  gulani  shows  no  nior- 
pbological  differences,  and  from  the  identity  of  the  mycelium  on  alfalfa  and  on 
the  potato  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  sjiecies  are  identical.  In 
this  (!ase  R.  itolani  must  be  considered  as  a  synonym  of  R.  violaeea. 

The  author  states  that  the  scurf  appearing  on  the  potatoes  does  little  injury  to 
them  either  as  an  article  of  food  or  for  use  as  seed,  but  when  the  disease  pro- 
gresses further  so  as  to  result  In  a  scab-like  form,  while  the  food  value  of  the 
potato  is  not  affected,  such  tubers  should  in  no  case  be  used  as  seed.  The  so- 
called  deep  scab  was  found  to  be  a  stage  of  this  disease,  and  tul)ers  affeoteil  by 
this  have  little  value  as  food  and  under  no  circumstances  should  be  used  as  seed. 

Bacterial  wilt  of  tobacco,  Y.  Uteda  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Ea-pt.  FIta.  Japan. 
1  (1905),  \o.  1,  pp.  39-57,  pU.  5). — ^For  20  years  or  more  there  has  been  known 
In  Japan  a  disease  of  tobacco  variously  designated  as  tobacco  wilt,  root  rot,  or 
iilack  shank.  The  disease  has  been  under  the  author's  observation  for  alK>ut  5 
years  and  has  been  determined  to  be  of  bacterial  origin.  In  many  ways  it 
reiKmbles  the  wilt  of  the  eggplant  and  tomato,  but  the  organisms  are  not 
WMtioal. 

The  disease  may  attack  the  young  as  well  as  the  full-grown  plants  any  time 
from  June  to  September.  The  affected  plants  wilt,  the  leaves  become  yellow,  the 
«teffig  are  blackened,  and  the  entire  root  system  Is  destroyed.  The  bacteria  gain 
entrance  through  the  root  hairs,  stomata,  and  wounds,  and  inoculation  experi- 
nients  show  that  the  disease  can  be  readily  transferred  to  sound  plants,  either 
by  the  transfer  of  the  plant  Juices  or  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  the  organism. 
In  affected  plants  the  bacteria  are  first  noticed  In  the  fibrovascular  bundles  of 

the  stems  and  leaves,  which  soon  become  blackened.  Later  the  darkening  ex- 
tends to  the  larger  veins  of  tbe  leaves  and  adjacent  tissues.  ^  i 
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The  morphological  and  physiological  characters  of  the  organism  are  described 
at  length  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  cause  of  this  disease,  i^rblch  Is 
gijren  tlie  name  Bacillus  tiicotiatue  n.  sp.,  and  a  numl)er  of  other  bacteria  wblcb 
.cause  diseases  of  plants,  especially  B.  solanacearum.  The  bacillus  is  foand  tcr 
attack  many  cultivated  varieties  of  tobacco,  although  some  have  thus  far  escaped, 
.88  does  ^Hcotiana  rustica.  Inoculation  exi)eriments  have  shown  that  positive 
results  were  obtained  with  pure  cultures  on  Physalis  minimum.  Capsicum 
Umgum,  Polygonum  tinctorium,  and  Amarantus  gangeticu»,  but  failed  with  egg- 
plants, tomatoes,  and  Physalit  alkekengi. 

Eiarly  planting  and  resistant  varieties  are  the  preventive  means  suggested. 
The  author  recommends  in  practice  the  burning  of  all  trash  and  afTected  plants 
and  care  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  tending  to  predispose 
the  plants  to  the  disease  while  potash  fertilizers  do  not 

Tomatoes  and  their  diseases,  W.  W.  Fboooatt  {Apr.  Oaz.  Ti.  8.  Wales,  11 
(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  209-218,  figs.  6). — After  a  brief  account  of  the  culture  of 
tomatoes,  the  author  mentions  some  of  their  insect  and  fungus  enemies.  The 
insects  mentioned  are  the  bollworm  (Heltothis  armiger)  and  the  RntbeiKlen 
bug  (Nysius  vinitor).  Among  the  diseases  de8cril)ed  are  the  rosette  of  tomatoes, 
a  curious  malformation  of  young  fruits  to  which  the  name  "  sheatb  oilyx  "  is 
given ;  sleepy  disease,  due  to  Fusarium  lycopersiei;  black  rot,  caused  by 
'  Macrosporium  tomato;  pimply  rot;  leaf  rust,  due  to  Cladosporium  fulvum,  and 
leaf  blight,  caused  by  Septoria  lycopersicw.  Where  known,  methods  of  treat- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases  are  given. 

The  parasitism  of  Neocosmospora,  H.  S.  Reed  (Science,  n.  ser.,  23  (1906), 
No.  593,  pp.  751,  752). — The  author  reports  having  found  in  ginseng  gardens  in 
Missouri  in  1904  a  wilt  disease  which  is  attributed  to  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta 
var.  ntvea.  The  fungus  hias  been  studied  and  described  In  a  bulletin  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  (E.  8.  R.,  .17,  p.  1164),  and  in  the  present  article 
the  author  calls  attention  to  some  features  in  the  parasitism  of  the  fungus. 

The  fungus  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  active  parasite,  but  the  results  of 
the  author's  studies  seem  to  confirm  the  claim  of  Atkinson  (B.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  831) 
that  ]t  is  a  weak  parasite  and  only  attacks  plants  which  are  first  weakened  by 
the  presence  of  some  other  fungus.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  facts  that 
the  wilt  disease  did  not  appear  except  on  ginseng  plants  previously  attacked  by 
antbracnose,  that  spraying  the  plants  for  the  prevention  of  antbracnose  was 
followed  by  freedom  from  wilt,  and  that  watermelons  grown  in  sterilized 
soils  that  received  tosl-tube  cultures  of  the  organism  failed  to  show  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  wilt  disease.  The  author  believes  that  in  previous  investiga- 
tions where  active  parasitism  of  NeocosmosiK>ra  was  claimed  the  soil  was  not 
sterilized,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  experiments  go,  the  form  isolated  from  the 
ginseng  plant  is  not  an  active  parasite. 

Some  fungous  diseases  and  their  treatment,  B.  F.  Flotd  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ. 
Inform.  21,  pp.  12). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  fungus  dis- 
eases of  various  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  plants,  and,  so  far 
as  known,  suggestions  are  given  for  their  treatment 

Fear  blight  work  and  its  control  In  California,  M.  B.  Waite  and  R.  E.  Smith 
(Gal.  Fruit  Grotcer,  S3  (1906),  No.  923,  pp.  1.  3-6,  9,  12-15,  figs.  2).— A  review 
is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  State. 

Investigations  on  grax>e  antbracnose,  P.  Viala  and  P.  Paootixt  (Rev.  Vit., 
fH  (1905),  Nos.  618,  pp.  4.13-439,  figs.  7;  620,  pp.  489-4S6,  fi09.  IS;  621,  pp. 
Sn-523,  figs.  3;  623,  pp.  573-580,  figs.  13;  624,  PP-  601-608,  figs.  5;  626,  pp. 
657-663,  pis.  6,  figs  8;  25  (1906),  Nos.  632,  pp.  89-91,  figs.  4;  641,  pp.  S41-SJ47, 
figs.  14;  &4S,  pp.  369-375,  figs.  i7).— The  results  of  studies  on  tbe  taagw  Mo»- 
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^nia  ampelina  or  Sphaceloma  ampelinum,  the  cause  of  tbe  grape  anthracnose, 
are  given. 

Th»  varlons  forms  of  reproduction  are  figured  and  described,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  tbe  morphology  and  biology  of  the  organism.  Attention  is 
oiled  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  disease  can  not  be  controlled  by  a  single  winter  treat- 
ment of  the  vines  with  a  strong  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  as  it  does  not  fully 
peoetnte  the  sclerotia.  Two  applications  at  intervals  of  15  days  will  be  found 
looi* efficient,  but  even  this  treatment  will  not  wholly  prevent  the  disease. 

States  are  also  given  on  tbe  anthracnose  of  peas  and  of  plane  trees  due, 
Kqiectively.  to  Glasogporium  nervUequum  and  O.  Hndemuthianum  or,  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called,  Colletotrichum  Hndemuthianum.  By  the  same  methods 
of  study  as  those  pursued  in  the  investigations  of  the  grape  anthracnose,  tbe 
antbots  found  the  same  ittnds  of  organs  of  reproduction,  namely,  spermagonia, 
IVCDidia,  cysts,  yeast-like  bodies,  conidia,  etc.,  and  their  development  ditFered 
tnly  in  individual  particulars. 

Hints  on  the  treatment  of  grape  mildew,  L.  Degbuixy  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit 
{Ei.  rEtt).  27  (1906),  No.  15,  pp.  429-^33).— Attention  is  called  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  early  and  tliorougb  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  tbe  downy  mildew  of 
grapes,  and  formulas  are  given  for  tbe  preparation  of  dltFerent  fungicides,  to- 
fKtber  with  directions  for  their  application. 

Beport  on  experiments  for  the  control  of  mildew  in  1805,  E.  Chuabd,  H. 
Fabs,  and  F.  Pobchev  {Chrotu  Agr.  Vaud.,  19  (1906),  Nos.  6,  pp.  H5-15S;  7, 
W.  181-189;  8,  pp.  226-iS5;  and  9,  pp.  270-274). — An  account  is  given  of  some 
cooperative  experiments  on  tbe  control  of  grape  mildew  by  tbe  use  of  fungi- 
rides.  This  worlc  was  begun  in  1903  and  continued  in  1904  and  1905,  and  the 
present  report  is  Iwsed  very  largely  upon  tbe  results  obtained  in  1905. 

In  tlie  investigations  it  was  found  that  the  mildew  made  its  appearance 
earlier  than  usually  reported,  on  which- account  the  first  application  of  the  fuu' 
gicide  should  l>e  advanced  beyond  tbe  date  generally  recommended,  namely, 
Jime  15.  In  tlie  vineyards  treated  6  reported  perfectly  satisfactory  results ;  in 
3  others  tbe  results  were  less  satisfactory,  but  an  analysis  of  the  reports  indi- 
cates that  tbe  treatment  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given. 

All  the  reports  show  that  the  fungicides  which  were  used,  consisting  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  soda  Bordeaux,  and  copper  acetate  solutions,  need  not  be  used 
in  strengths  greater  than  2  per  cent,  these  being  as  efficient  as  those  used  In 
tsreater  concentration.  For  the  first  application  not  less  than  600  liters  per 
Iwctare  should  be  employed,  to  be  followed  by  3  or  4  applications  at  the  rate 
of  1,100  to  1,200  liters  per  liectar&  The  time  intervening  between  the  applica- 
tions should  not  exceed  20  days  during  years  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  fungus. 

Smut  of  cultivated  bamboo,  S.  Hori  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Expt.  8ta.  Japan, 
I  (1905),  No.  1,  pp.  73-89,  pis.  ;).— The  autbor  notes  having  received  In  1904 
apedmens  of  the  large  bamboo  (Phyllo»tachy»  puberula)  that  were  affected 
with  a  smut  Tbe  disease  always  occurs  on  tbe  younger  internodes  and  growing 
porttons  of  tbe  branches,  and  apparently  it  may  appear  whenever  tbe  sur- 
nmoding  conditions  are  favorable,  from  the  time  the  spring  buds  open  until 
tbe  growth  of  tbe  branches  ceases.  Such  diseased  branches  seem  generally 
to  stop  further  growth,  and  finally  the  entire  plant  is  destroyed. 

Tlie  smut  has  been  found  on  several  kinds  of  bamlKK),  l)otb  cultivated  and 
wild,  but  where  the  large  bamboo  is  extensively  cultivated  it  seems  to  be  con- 
toed  to  that  species.  At  present  it  is  known  to  occur  on  4  species,  namely, 
PhtUontachys  ItambuBOtdet,  P.  puberula,  8asa  ramosa,  and  Arundinaria  simoni 
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The  characters  of  the  fungus  are  dencrlbed  at  considerable  length,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  author's  studies  he  determines  it  as  probably  identical  with 
Vstilago  shiraiana,  an  amended  description  of  which  is  given. 

As  preventive  measures  it  is  recommended  that  smutted  branches  be  cat  ofF 
and  burned  before  the  spore  masses  mature  and  the  spores  are  scattered, 
and  the  removal  of  wild  species  in  regions  where  the  large  bamboo  is  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  believed  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  time 
the  spring  buds  :ire  developing  would  prove  beneficial. 

The  wilt  disease  of  pig^eon  pea  and  pepper,  E.  J.  Butxeb  (Agr.  Jour.  India, 
1  (1906),  yo.  1,  pp.  2'y-S6,  pit.  5). — A  description  is  given  of  wilt  diseases 
of  the  pigeon  pea  (Cajanus  indk-us)  and  of  the  cultivated  black  pepper. 

The  pigeon  petx  wilt  is  found  over  a  wide  extent  of  India  and  In  some  regions 
is  of  serious  consequence.  The  plants  are  attacked  here  and  there  over  the 
field,  and  when  a  period  of  hot  dry  weather  occurs  large  areas  appear  suddenly 
Infected.  The  practice  iu  growing  this  crop  in  India  Is  to  ratoon  the  fields, 
and  In  these  the  fungus  spreads  so  that  in  some  instances  ail  plants  are  killed. 

An  examination  of  the  diseased  plants  showed  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
which  the  author  has  determined  us  a  species  of  Nectria,  and  inoculation 
exiieriuients  have  shown  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trials  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  some  of  the  stages  of  this  organism,  3  of  which  are  described 
at  some  length. 

In  the  account  regarding  the  pepper  vine  wilt,  the  author  states  that  the 
serious  destruction  of  the  plants  in  some  regions  threatens  the  Industry.  In 
many  instances  it  was  found  that  the  wilted  plants  were  affected  by  nematodes 
(Heterodera  radicicola),  but  the  uniformity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  some  other  cause  than  the  nematodes  must  be  ascribed 
to  It,  and  evidence  is  presented  which  the  author  believes  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  it  Is  due  to  a  si)ecies  of  Nectria.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
described,  and  It  api)ears  that  while  the  nematodes  may  contribute  to  the  de- 
struction, the  primary  cause  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fungus. 

In  conclusion  the  author  enumerates  a  number  of  species  of  plants  that  arc 
subject  to  wilt  diseases,  about  1  dozen  cultivated  croiw  being  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  damage  from  this  cause. 

Tree  root  rot  (./our.  Bd.  Apr.  [London],  13  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  111-lH.  flu. 
1). — A  root  rot  of  trees,  due  to  .Armillaria  viellea  or  Agaricug  melleuii.  Is  de- 
scrilietl,  and  it  ia  stated  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  orchard  and  deciduous  trees  are 
subject  to  its  attack  as  well  as  many  coniferous  trees. 

ITsually  the  first  indication  of  disease  Is  to  be  observed  In  the  drooping  and 
yellowing  of  the  foliage,  and  when  these  symptoms  appear  the  presence  of  a 
lliin  firm  white  sheet  of  mycelium  situated  between  the  bark  and  the  wood 
about  the  collar  of  the  plant  or  on  the  main  root  branches  indicates  that  this 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Later  this  mycelium  extends  up  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  changes  Into  black  cord-like  strands  of  mycelium,  known  as 
rbizouiorphs. 

When  trees  are  found  affectcil  a  portion  of  the  bark  at  the  collar  should  be 
removed  and  if  the  mycelium  is  found  to  have  grown  up  the  trunk  the  best 
course  to  be  recommended  is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  removing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  root,  which  should  be  burned.  If  the  mycelium  has  not  ascended  the 
trunk  but  is  confined  to  c-ertain  branches  of  the  root  they  should  be  removed 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  root  exjiosecl  and  covere<l  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  When  the  toadstool  forms  appear  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  they 
should  be  collected  and  burned. 

A  canker  of  the  yellow  birch,  J.  B.  Polixxik  (Rpt.  Mtch.  .Acad.  8ci.,  7  (1905), 
pp.  55,  56). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  a  canker  observed  on  branches  and 
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twigs  of  yellow  birch.  This  canker  not  only  causes  the  disfiguration  of  the 
tree,  but  seriously  Interferes  with  Its  growth  by  cutting  off  the  channels  of 
water  and  reserve  transportation. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  canker  was  due  to  a  si^ecles  of  Nectria 
wbich  agrees  fairly  well  with  'S'ectria  cocrinea,  although  differing  from,  the  de- 
scriptions usually  given.  A  modified  technical  description  of  the  fungus  Is 
presented,  and  while  there  Is  no  experimental  proof  of  Its  parasitism,  it  is 
roDcluded  that  the  canker  of  the  yellow  birch  Is  due  to  this  fungus.  The  dis- 
ease Is  local  In  Its  attack,  not  spreading  from  a  given  point  of  Infection  but 
ibrough  new  inoculations.  The  ixjlnt  of  infection  Is  usually  the  base  of  a 
dead  lateral  twig,  and  the  cause  Is  probably  due  to  a  wound  parasite. 

The  Novar  system  of  combating  larch  disease  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
12  (1906),  So.  12,  pp.  722-725). — On  account  of  the  serious  Injury  caused  by  the 
larch  disease  In  areas  where  larch  Is  grown  as  a  pure  crop,  a  number  of  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  reducing  the  liability  to  serious  loss. 

A  method,  known  as  the  Novar  system,  suggested  by  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  Is 
described  which  reduces  the  liability  to  loss  very  considerably.  This  consists 
of  planting  pure  larch  woods,  and  when  the  trees  attain  an  age  of  16  to  20 
years  all  are  removed  except  the  soundest,  of  which  from  300  to  500  \yer  acre 
are  left.  Stems  that  are  sound  or  fairly  sound  at  this  age  are  not  likely  to 
snffer  from  disease  later  In  life. 

In  order  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  clear  of  grass  and  similar  vegeta- 
tion, additional  trees  are  provided,  and  for  this  purpose  It  Is  suggested  that 
Norway  spruce,  silver  fir,  or  beech  be  planted  underneath  the  fir,  all  these 
species  being  tolerant  to  shade.  Other  species  have  been  experimented  with  and 
the  list  can  probably  be  considerably  extended.  In  about  20  years  from  the 
flret  thinning  the  larches  will  be  thinned  again  so  as  to  have  a  stand  of  100  to 
200  trees  per  aci-e,  which  will  be  ready  for  market  at  from  60  to  80  years. 

Votes  on  the  variation  and  possible  parasitism  of  Qanoderma  sessile,  J.  B. 
Pollock  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  8ei.,  7  (190r,),  pp.  5S,  Si). — A  brief  account  is  given 
ot  the  occurrence  of  specimens  of  this  fungus,  which  were  found  on  a  maple 
tree  In  the  University  of  Michigan  campus,  and  In  addition  has  been  reported 
on  oak  trees  from  other  localities. 

The  author  notes  some  variations  from  the  original  description,  and  shows 
that  It  has  stipltate  as  well  as  sessile  forms.  In  considering  the  effect  upon 
the  host  It  Is  believed  to  be  a  wound  parasite  which  destroj's  the  bark  and 
cambium  of  the  tree  but  does  not  attack  the  living  wood. 

Bud  rot  of  caraationB,  F.  D.  Heald  (.ibs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  2S  (1906),  Xo. 
iSO,  p.  620). — ^A  troublesome  bud  rot  of  carnations  duo  to  a  si)ecies  of  Fusarium 
is  described.  The  rotting  buds  always  contained  a  mite  in  addition  to  the 
fnogus. 

Pure  cultures  were  made  of  the  fungus,  and  successful  Inoculations  were 
tarried  out.  The  fungus  was  again  Isolated  and  new  Inoculations  made  which 
indicated  that  the  fungus  alone  was  capable  of  |>roducIng  the  rotting.  The 
experiment  with  inoculations  of  the  mite  Into  the  buds  did  not  produce  the 
disease.  It  sras  suggested  that  the  mites  act  only  as  carriers  of  the  fungus  and 
Intensify  Its  severity.  The  Lawson  carnation  was  noticed  as  the  most  suscepti- 
ble variety. 

A  disease  of  narcissus,  F.  J.  CiirrxENDEN  (Qard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  39  (1906), 
.Vo.  low.  p.  277,  fig.  1). — The  author  reports  the  occurrence  in  a  field  of  Nar- 
cUsus  poeticus  of  a  disease  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  hei-eto- 
fore.  Both  leaves  and  flower  stalks  were  affected,  Init  the  bulbs  apijenred  not 
to  suffer  except  In  so  far  as  they  were  injured  by  Interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  leaf. 
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The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  yellowish-brown  spots  on  the 
leaves  and  flower  stalks,  tlie  spots  sometimes  appearing  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves, 
but  usually  some  distance  below.  The  disease  usually  makes  Its  first  appearance 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  where  the  cells  are  killed  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  stalk  or  flower  stalk  frequently  bends  over.  When  the  flower  stalk  la 
attacked  the  flowers  naturally  suffer,  sometimes  falling  to  open  entirely,  and 
they  are  always  injured  for  market  purposes  ou  account  of  the  reduction  in 
the  length  of  the  stalk. 

The  fungus,  which  appears  to  be  hitherto  undescribed.  is  a  species  of  Ramu- 
larla,  to  which  the  name  R.  narcissi  is  given.  A  technical  description  is 
appended. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  the  disease  thus  far  known  seems  to  be  a  solu- 
tion of  one-half  ounce  of  potassium  sulphid  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

A  species  of  Hormodendron  on  Araucaria,  J.  B.  Pollock  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
5'c».,  7  (1905),  pp.  56,  57). — The  writer's  attention  was  recently  called  to  an 
olive-colored  moid-like  growth  on  the  surface  of  living  branches  and  leaves  of 
an  Araucaria  grown  as  a  house  plant.  The  growth  while  not  copious  was  easily 
visible  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  coated  by  the  fungus  were  of  a  noticeably  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  normal  parts.  An  examination  showed  that  the  fungus 
was  a  species  of  Hormodendron,  probably  H.  cladosporioides.  Later  the  same 
fungus  was  found  in  a  greenhouse  at  Ann  Arbor  growing  on  diseased  violet 
leaves. 

The  only  species  of  Hormodendron  that  has  been  described  as  an  active  para- 
site is  H.  hordei,  which  is  quite  destructive  to  barley.  The  question  is  raised  as 
to  whether  the  fungus  on  the  Araucaria  is  parasitic  or  not,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  condition  under  which  the  plant  was  grown  indicates  that  if  parasitic 
the  fungus  is  only  weakly  so. 

BlrectionB  for  making  Bordeaux  powder,  R.  M.  Bibd  {Migsouri  8ta.  Circ. 
Inform.  20,  pp.  3). — As  the  result  of  experience  in  the  use  of  dry  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture powder  in  orchards,  a  modification  of  the  directions  for  making  the  mix- 
ture previously  given  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  166)  is  noted,  whereby  the  work  is  simpli- 
fied and  much  of  the  annoyance  of  flying  dust  and  lime  Is  avoided. 

As  now  recommended,  10  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  4  gal.  of  hot 
water.  From  a  barrel  of  quicklime  5  lbs.  of  the  best  is  taken  to  make  a  milk- 
of-lime  solution  with  4  gal.  of  water.  The  remaining  lime  is  slacked  to  a  per- 
fectly dry  dust.  The  copper  and  milk-of-llme  solution  are  poured  together 
simultaneously  into  a  third  vessel  and  stiri-ed  until  no  greenish  streaks  appear, 
after  which  the  mixture,  water  and  all.  Is  scattered  in  the  lime  dust  and  mixed 
with  a  rake.  While  still  somewhat  damp  it  is  rubbed  through  the  sieve  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  This  retiuires  a  day  or  two,  after  which  the  mixture  will 
keep  indefinitely.    These  quantities  make  about  250  lbs.  of  powder. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  G.  GAndaba  [Com.  Par.  .Agr.  [Mexico],  Circ.  S-i,  pp.  9, 
figs.  11). — Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  control  of  various  fungus  diseases. 
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Directions  for  destroying  pocket  grophers,  D.  E.  I^antz  (T.  S.  Dept.  Apr., 
Itiol.  Survey  dire.  52,  pp.  Jf,  figs.  3). — Pocket  gophere  are  distributed  almost 
everywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  are  occasionally  so  injurious  that  they 
must  be  combated  by  means  of  strychnin,  carbon  bisuli)hid,  or  traps.  The  pres- 
ent circular  Is  based  on  Bulletin  5  of  the  Biological  Survey  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  20). 

Directions  for  preparing  specimens  of  large  mammals  in  the  field,  C.  H. 
Mebbiam  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Survey  Circ.  49.  pp.  ■}.  /*!/«•  6). — ^For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  assisting  field  agents  and  others  in  preparing  satisfactory  sicins  for  sblp- 
ment  to  the  Bureau,  directions  are  given  regarding  measuring,  slitnnlng,  drying, 
and  ottierwise  preserving  the  sliins  of  mammals  of  all  sizes.  Suggestions  are 
also  made  regarding  labeling,  packing,  and  shipping  of  such  s|>eclmens. 

Importation  of  snakes  into  Hawaii,  J.  Wilson  (['.  8.  lUpt.  Agr.,  Biol.  Sur- 
vef  Cin:  iS,  p.  1). — Notice  is  given  that  on  and  after  August  1,  IflOo,  no  permits 
Fball  be  issued  for  the  introduction  of  snakes  of  any  kind  Into  any  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Directory  of  State  officials  and  org^anizations  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  birds  and  game,  1905,  T.  S.  Palmeb  (l .  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Survey 
Oiir. .;»,  pp.  16). — This  directory,  which  has  been  published  since  1900,  has  been 
revised  in  the  present  issue  to  August  l.'S,  1905.  In  summarizing  the  contents  of 
ibe  circular  it  is  shown  that  In  30  States  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws  is 
entrusted  to  State  officers,  in  6  States  to  county  officers,  and  In  Virginia  to  city 
or  district  wardens. 

List  of  publications  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture 
(r.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Survey  Cire.  51,  pp.  6). — A  list  Is  given  of  the  bulletins, 
North  American  fauna,  circulars,  farmers'  bulletins,  and  reprints  of  \'eart)ook 
articles  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Bureau. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoology,  II.  A.  Subface  (Pctiii. 
Dept.  Agr.,  ilo.  Bui.  I>ii:  Zool.,  3  {1906),  \o.  10,  pp.  SOS-S.i^,  pin.  .)).— The  life 
history,  food  plants,  distribution,  and  injurious  attacks  of  the  San  Jos^  scale 
are  outlined  and  notes  are  given  on  the  Inspection  service  and  treatment  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  pest.  A  linie-sulphur-salt  wash  Is 
wed  according  to  the  formula  22-17-10-50,  Ixilled  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
The  author  recommends  boiling  for  1  hour.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  self- 
boiled  llme-sulphur-soda  wash,  wbale-oll  soap,  oil  emulsions,  and  other  remedies. 
Twentieth  report  of  the  State  entomologist  on  injurious  and  other  insects 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1004,  E.  P.  Felt  (.V.  Y.  State  J/««.  Bui.  97,  pp. 
359-597.  pis.  19,  figs.  24). — During  the  year  under  reiwrt  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  Injury  to  agricultural  crops  was  caused  by  Insect  jiests. 

An  Investigation  was  made  of  methods  for  combating  the  grai)e  rootworm. 
It  was  found  that  this  Insect  deposits  45  per  cent  of  Its  eggs  within  tlie  first  2 
weeks  of  the  period  of  egg  laying  and  73  ver  cent  during  the  month  of  July, 
The  most  successful  means  of  combating  this  insect  was  found  In  l)eetle  catchers, 
which  have  proved  very  satisfactory  throughout  the  extensive  tests  of  the  past  3 
years.  On  an  experimental  area  of  5  acres  over  150,000  tieetles  were  cajrtured 
In  this  manner,  the  number  of  the  pest  being  reduced  about  98  per  cent. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  arsenical  poisons,  but  the  results 
obtained  from  this  method  are  difflcult  of  estimation  on  at-coimt  of  the  great 
activity  of  the  beetles.  Apparently  about  50  to  CO  per  cent  of  the  beetles  may 
be  destroyed  by  keeping  the  grajwvlnes  covered  with  an  arsenical  solution. 
Some  of  the  pupie  may  be  destroyed  by  a  thorough  cultivation.  It  Is  therefore 
recommended  that  a  ridge  of  earth  be  thrown  uiwn  the  base  of  the  viiies  in  the 
fall  or  early  spring  and  removed  during  the  first  half  of  June. 

A  long  series  of  tests  was  made  with  various  foruis  of  Ume-sulphur  wash  In 
combating  the  San  Jos6  scale.  In  preliminary  laboratory  experiments  ordinary 
washing  soda  appeared  to  give  much  better  success  In  obtaining  a  combination 
of  lime  and  sulphur  than  when  caustic  soda  was  employed.  Washing  soda  has 
the  advantage  over  caustic  soda  that  It  may  be  purchased  almost  anywhere  and 
requires  no  special  care  in  handling.  A  great  variety  of  formulas  were  tested 
In  the  preparation  of  Ilme-sulpbur  wash  with  or  without  caustic  soda  or  washing 
soda. 
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In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  all  of  the  lime-sulphur  combinations 
were  almost  equally  effective.  It  appears  to  lje  possible,  therefore,  to  allow  a 
relatively  wide  range  In  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  this  wash.  In 
general,  however,  the  author  prefers  a  formula  calling  for  20  lbs.  lime  and  15 
lbs.  sulphur  per  50  gal.  water  with  a  Ijoiling  period  of  at. least  30  minutes.  The 
2  other  formulas  especially  recommended  contain  the  same  amount  of  lime  and 
sulphur  and  4  to  0  lbs.  caustic  soda  or  10  lbs.  washing  soda. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  various  Insects  which  caused  more  or  less  damage 
during  the  year.  These  include  fruit-tree  bark -beetle,  apple-leaf  miners,  tussock 
moth,  fall  webworm,  violet  sawfly,  buffalo  tree  hopper,  pea  louse,  larder  beetle, 
etc.  Another  attempt  to  establish  Chilocorus  similia  appeared  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful. The  voluntary  entomological  service  of  the  State  is  briefly  described  and 
a  list  of  publications  by  the  entomologist  Is  presented  together  with  a  catalogue 
of  contributions  to  the  collection  of  Insects. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  mosquitoes.  A  table  is  presented  for  the 
identification  of  mosquito  larvse,  several  new  species  are  described,  and  note* 
are  given  on  their  life  history.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  life  history,  habits 
and  distribution  of  the  gyi)sy  moth  and  the  brown-tall  moth. 

H.  Osborn  made  a  study  of  the  Jassidie  of  New  York  State,  and  presents  a 
discussion  of  these  Insects  based  on  a  list  of  175  species  found  In  the  State 
(pp.  498-545).  A  list  of  Lepidoptera  taken  at  Keene  Valley,  New  York,  Is  pre- 
sented by  G.  F.  Comstock. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  J.  Fletcheb  (Canada  Expt.  Farmt  Rpts.  1905, 
pp.  159-200,  pi.  1). — During  the  year  imder  report  the  Hessian  fly  was  not  par- 
ticularly injurious.  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  insect  parasites  of 
this  pest.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  the  western  wheat-stem 
sawfly  caused  some  Injury,  and  complaints  were  also  made  regarding  joint 
worm,  wheat  midge,  and  cutworms  in  cereals.  The  method  of  using  poisoned 
bran  in  the  control  of  these  pests  Is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Crlddle  mixture  still  proves  effective  when  used  against  locusts.  Notes  are 
also  given  on  bee  moth,  rose  chafer,  stalk  borer,  bollworm,  variegated  cut- 
worm, carrot  rustfly,  cucumber  beetle,  sugar-beet  webworm,  San  Jos6  scale, 
codling  moth,  woolly  aphis,  apple  maggot,  strawberry  weevil,  Otiorrhytu^M 
ovatus,  larch  sawfly,  spruce  gall  louse.  Tussock  moth,  Therina  somniaria,  etc. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  apiary  for  the  season  of  1905  was  made  by  J. 
FIxter  (pp.  194-200).  Successful  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  swarming 
by  offering  more  room  for  brood  comb  and  honey  production.  Attention  Is 
called  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  annual  production  of 
each  colony  of  bees  In  order  to  Improve  the  productiveness  of  the  whole  apiary. 
It  Is  believed  that  In  this  way  tiie  amount  of  honey  production  may  be  consider- 
ably Increased.  The  use  of  queen  cells  In  small  nuclei  Is  explained  as  a  system 
of  queen  rearing.  In  the  case  of  Infestation  of  combe  by  the  bee  moth,  these 
pests  may  be  destroye<l  by  a  fumigation  with  sulphur. 

On  some  injurious  insects  in  1905,  R.  S.  Macdougaix  (Trang.  Bighland  and 
Agr.  8oc.  Scot.,  5,  ser.,  18  (1906),  pp.  22J,-237,  figs.  25).— Notes  are  given  on  a 
number  of  Insects  Injurious  to  garden  crops  and  forest  trees.  These  peste 
Include  Ceuthorhynchus  sulcicoUis,  C.  assimilis,  and  C.  contractus  attaching 
cabbage  and  turnip,  pea  and  bean  weevils,  carrot  fly,  turnip  flea-beetle,  grain 
weevil,  diamond-back  moth,  crane  files,  pine  weevils,  pine  sawfly,  goat  moth,  etc. 

The  remedy  recommended  for  the  cabbage  and  turnip  weevils  consists  In 
soaking  the  seed  for  4  hours  In  turpentine  or  kerosene.  The  carrot  fly  may  be 
largely  controlled  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  after  sowing,  again  after 
germination,  and  a  third  time  after  thinning  the  carrots. 
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Some  insects  injurious  to  forests.  The  locust  borer,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( V.  S. 
Depl.  Affr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  58,  pt.  1,  pp.  16,  pi.  1,  flgs.  6).— Attentiou  is  called  to 
tbe  unusually  serious  depredations  by  this  insect  upon  tbe  black  locust.  In 
some  localities  the  damage  has  been  so  great  as  to  be  unprofitable  to  grow  tbe 
tree  for  shade  or  timber.  The  author  considers  it  uuadvisable,  however,  to 
abandou  all  attempts  to  cultivate  tbe  locust  on  account  of  tbe  presence  of  the 

Detailed  notes  are  given  on  tbe  habits  and  life  history  of  this  species  and  on 
Iti  distribution.  With  regard  to  tbe  control  of  the  locust  borer  the  author  sug- 
gntstbst  Infested  trees  tie  cut  between  ttie  first  of  May  and  middle  of  Septem- 
iKr  and  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  tbe  immature  forms  of  the  insect 
in  tlie  barii:  and  wood.  It  may  l>e  possible  to  find  localities  in  which  the  borer 
ia  not  particularly  injurious.  Tbe  insects  may  also  be  readily  collected  from 
tbe  flowers  of  golden-rod.  Exi)eriment8  will  be  conducted  to  determine  whether 
a  resistant  race  of  blacit  locust  trees  can  be  propagated.  A  bibliography  of 
tlie  articles  relating  to  this  insect  Is  also  given. 

The  principal  insects  injurious  to  the  cocoanut  palm,  C.  S.  Banks  (Philip- 
pme  Jour.  8ei.,  1  {1906),  Xo.  2,  pp.  US-161,  pis.  11). — Oryctes  rhinoceros  Is 
most  fre(juently  found  in  heaps  of  decaying  vegetation.  The  larvae  attack  the 
roft-growing  point  of  the  cocoanut    This  pest  is  de8cril)ed  in  its  various  stages. 

Tbe  injurious  attack  of  the  insect  proceeds  from  above  downward.  The  adult 
beetle  makes  burrows  for  egg  laying  and  for  securing  food,  and  nearly  SlI 
cocoanut  trees  in  the  Philippines  are  eaten  somewhat  by  this  pest.  Direct 
remedies  are  very  difficult  to  apply,  but  considerable  l)eneflt  may  be  derived 
from  cleaning  away  all  weeds,  underbrush,  and  other  rubbish  underneath  tbe 
cocoanut  trees.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  injurious 
attadcs  of  Rhynchophorus  ferrugineus  and  other  insects  which  attack  the  wood 
of  tbe  cocoanut. 

The  com  root  louse,  J.  J.  Davis  (III.  Agr.,  10  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  ei3-218,  figs. 
$).— Tbe  economic  Importance  and  distribution  of  this  pest  are  briefly  described 
and  notes  are  given  on  tbe  amount  of  damage  which  it  may  cause  If  left  witb- 
oat  any  treatment.  Tbe  pest  Is  cared  for  by  tbe  common  brown  ant.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  success  which  has  recently  been  had  by  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  in  combating  this  pest  by  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  before  planting 
and  late  in  tbe  fall. 

The  cotton  worm,  R.  8.  Wooldm  (N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  Ent.  Circ.  16,  pp.  8).— 
Tbe  habits,  life  history,  and  means  of  combating  this  pest  are  briefly  described. 
Aa  artificial  remedies,  dusting  with  Paris  green  mixed  with  flour  or  air-Hlaked 
lime,  and  spraying  with  Paris  green  and  lime  in  water  are  recommendwl. 

Experiments  to  control  the  pea  worm,  N.  S.  Blair  (Canada  Ejipt.  Farms 
RpU.  1905,  pp.  311,  312). — Pea  vines  were  sprayed  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate 
of  i  lb.  to  40  gal.  of  water  to  which  a  little  whale-oil  soiip  was  added  to  make 
the  mixture  adhere  more  thdrougbly.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  Paris  green 
was  doubled.  It  appears  that  tbe  early  varieties  of  peas  are  much  less  subject 
tc  iujnry  from  tbe  pea  worm  than  the  later  varieties.  Spraying  with  Paris 
ERen  Just  as  the  pods  are  beginning  to  form  appears  to  lie  not  so  effective  as 
when  the  operation  is  done  a  little  later. 

Combating  the  grain  weevil,  M.  Albbecht  (Wchnschr.  Tierheilk.  «.  Yieh- 
!»chl,  ^9  (1905),  No.  52,  pp.  826,  827). — On  account  of  the  great  destruction 
which  this  insect  causes  to  corn  and  other  cereal  grain,  a  number  of  remedies 
bave  been  suggested  for  controlling  It.  According  to  the  author,  If  dry  sand 
be  mixed  with  grain  Infested  with  the  weevil,  the  Insects  will  crawl  out  of  the 
Sratn  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  not  penetrate  back  into  the  sand.  They  may 
tlKiefore  be  easily  destroyed  on  the  surface  of  tbe  sand. 
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On  a  crane  fly  (Tipula  parra),  S.  Onuki  (Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Esept.  8ta. 
Japan,  1  (1905),  No.  J,  pp.  90-94,  pi.  1), — The  larvre  of  a  supposed  crane. fly  tem- 
iwrarlly  referred  by  the  author  to  Tipula  parva  is  widely  distributed  in  Japan 
and  ia  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  rice  in  that  country.  In  some  localities  from 
60  to  00  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  are  destroyed.  There  are  two  annual  genera- 
tions of  the  insect  The  i)e8t  is  described  in  Its  various  stages.  It  appears 
that  the  larve  can  not  exist  In  water  for  a  long  time  and  flooding  for  0  to  30 
hours  is  therefore  the  easiest,  cbeai>est,  and  most  effective  method  of  oon- 
trolllDg  the  Insect 

Bavages  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  (llcdford,  Mass.:  Uedford 
Mercury,  1900,  2.  cd.,  pp.  10,  pis.  122). — This  volume  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  present  distribution  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tall  moths,  with  notes  on 
the  injury  caused  by  these  pests  and  a  copy  of  tlie  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  approved  May  5,  1905,  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths.  The  major  portion  of  the  volume  Is  occupied  with  a 
series  of  rei)roductions  of  photographs  showing  the  prevalence  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths  in  various  i)art8  of  the  infested  district  and  the  damage 
done  by  these  pests  to  trees. 

Spraying  apples  for  the  plum,  curculio,  S.  A.  Forbes  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  108, 
pp.  268-286,  flgs.  i). — The  author  first  began  his  work  on  methods  of  coutroUing 
the  plum  curculio  on  apples  In  1885. 

Elaborate  experiments  were  carried  out  in  1904,  using  arsenate  of  lead  as 
an  insecticide.  Different  sets  of  trees  were  sprayed  from  0  to  8  times,  at  In- 
tervals of  about  10  days,  l)etween  May  6  and  July  28.  The  apples  obtalDed 
from  sprayed  and  unsprayed  ti-ees  were  collected,  counted,  and  notes  made  on 
their  condition.  It  apiieared  that  the  yield  of  the  orchard  was  Increased  by  about 
one-half  as  the  result  of  si>raylng,  while  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  increased 
about  one-flfth,  thus  making  the  value  of  the  apple  crop  2  to  3  times  as 
jrreat  as  it  would  be  without  the  spraying. 

The  cost  of  spraying  was  17  cts.  per  tree  for  four  applications;  the  work 
costing  15  cts.  and  material  2  cts.  Since  arsenate  of  lead  adheres  quite  firmly 
to  the  skin  of  the  apple  a  chemical  analysis  was  made  to  determine  whether 
apples  sprayed  with  this  insecticide  would  be  injurious  as  food.  According 
to  this  analysis  one  grain  of  arsenic  was  found  adhering  to  four  |K>unds  of  apple 
I>eelings.  when  the  fruit  was  removed,  one  day  after  being  sprayed  with  four 
times  the  usual  strength  of  the  insecticide. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  Influence  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  blocks  of 
trees  uixin  one  another,  partlcularl.v  with  reference  to  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  spraying  exi)eriments. 

Spraying  apples  for  the  plum  curculio,  S.  A.  Fobbes  (IlUnols  f^ta.  Bui.  108, 
abs.,  pp.  3). — A  brief  summary  of  Bulletin  108,  noted  above. 

Comparative  experiments  with  various  insecticides  for  the  San  Jos6  scale, 
S.  A.  FoBBBS  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  107,  pp.  2.it-261). — In  control  work  In  orchards 
infested  with  San  Jos^  scale  the  author  tested  11  Insecticide  mixtures,  with  par- 
ticular reforenc-e  to  their  effectiveness  and  cost 

The  results  obtained  in  these  exi»erlnients  indicate  that  mixtures  of  lime  and 
sulphur,  without  any  other  ingredient,  are  cheai)est  and  most  efficient  In  the 
exiKTimonts  In  question  these  mixtures  cost  from  $0.81  to  |1.03  per  100  gal., 
while  the  California  wash,  containing  salt,  cost  from  $0.94  to  $1.07  per  100  gal. ; 
Oregon  wash  about  the  same,  and  self-boile<i  mixtures  of  lime  and  sulphur  cost 
considerably  more.  Some  of  the  commercial  Insecticides,  containing  the  same 
Ingredients,  cost  as  much  as  $5  per  100  gal. 

In  general  the  early  spring  api)eared  to  be  the  best  time  for  treating  trees  for 
scale  insects,  while  the  midwinter  treatments  were  far  less  effective    Proprie- 
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ttry  mioble  oil  mixtures  are  easily  applied,  but  are  somewhat  less  efficient  than 
lime  and  salphar  and  cost  abont  2|  times  as  much.  Whale-oil  soap  was  also 
fonod  to  be  efficient,  but  cost  nearly  8  times  as  much  as  lline  and  sulphur. 

Gompcotitive  exxieriments  with  various  insecticides  for  the  San  Job£  scale, 
S.  A.  FoKBEs  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  107,  abs.,  pp.  3). — A  brief  summary  of  bulletin 
107.  noted  aboye. 

The  cottony  maple  scale,  S.  A.  Johnson  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  16, 
ft*.  4). — ^Brief  notes  are  giren  on  the  distribution,  food  plants,  life  history, 
nataral  enemies,  and  treatment  for  this  pest. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Insect  is  ordinarily  not  as  injurious 
Id  natural  forests  of  maples  as  upon  maple  trees  planted  for  shade  purposes  on 
lawns  and  along  bigbways.  Experiments  were  made  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
raiying  in  strength  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  with  whale-oil  soap,  and  with  a 
proprietary  insecticide.  It  appears  from  these  tests  that  the  cottony  maple 
Kale  may  be  controlled  by  application  in  winter  of  lierosene  emulsion  at  a 
strength  of  15  per  cent  or  greater,  or  by  the  use  of  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  1  gal.  of  water.  Under  unfavorable  conditions  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a  slightly  greater  strength  of  the  insecticides. 

The  winged  form  of  phylloxera,  H.  Faes  (Ohron.  Agr.  Vaud,  18  (1905),  No. 
i3,  pp.  580,  581). — Experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  conditions 
nnder  whlcb  the  winged  form  of  this  insect  appears.  When  underground  forms 
were  collected  In  warm  weather  and  kept  under  close  observation,  winged  forms 
appeared  within  5  days.  In  cold  weather  the  winged  forms  did  not  appear  at  all. 
The  fanner's  garden  and  its  enemies,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Agr.  Gaz.  H.  8. 
WsJm,  1€  (1905),  No.  10,  pp.  103^10^0,  pi.  1,  figs.  6).— According  to  the  author 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  insect  pests  of  garden  crops.  Notes  are  given 
on  the  appearance,  habits,  and  means  of  combating  snails,  slugs,  centipedes, 
bollworm,  cabbagB  aphis,  potato  moth,  diamond-back  cabbage  moth,  Plugia 
rertieillata,  Xysiug  vinitor,  Aulacophora  hilaria,  etc. 

Pifty  years'  progress  in  the  practical  control  of  insect  and  fungus  pests 
of  Illinois  horticulture,  S.  A.  Fobbes  (Trans.  III.  Hart.  Soc.,  n.  ser.,  39  (1905), 
Pl«.  tl9-Z27). — Brief  historical  notes  are  given  on  the  work  of  Investigators 
regarding  insect  and  fungus  pests  In  Illinois  with  special  reference  to  the 
developments  which  have  been  accomplished  in  Insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  control  of  insects,  fungi,  and  other  pests,  G.  M.  Bentley  (Tennessee 
Sla.  Bui.,  Yol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  pp.  31-^5,  figs.  i). — Suggestions  are  made  regard- 
log  the  preparation  of  the  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  control  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 

Insects  and  insecticides,  O.  P.  Gillette  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  114,  PP-  46, 
$9*.  S3). — ^This  bulletin  is  essentially  a  revision  of  Bulletin  71  of  the  station, 
with  additional  notes  on  the  insect  pests  of  currants  and  gooseberries  (E.  S.  R., 
li  p.  leO). 

The  fumigation  of  nursery  stock,  A.  F.  Buboess  (O^t'o  Dept.  Agr.,  Div. 
Xunery  and  Orchard  Insp.  Bui.  6,  pp.  18,  pis.  7). — During  the  fall  of  1904  a 
teries  of  experiments  was  made  to  test  the  effect  of  fumigation  upon  nursery 
dtock.  For  this  purpose  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  privet  trees  were  - 
osed.  The  time  of  exposure  varied  from  40  minutes  to  5  hours  and  the  amount 
I'f  cyanid  from  }  to  8  oz.  per  100  eu.  ft 

From  these  exfierlments  it  appears  that  fumigation  is  the  best  known  method 
?or  treating  nursery  stock.  It  destroys  all  living  insects  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  larvie  of  borers.  It  is  less  effective  on  the  eggs  of  oyster-shell  bark-louse  or 
ncnrfy  scale.  Nursery  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  injured  if  treated  with  excessive 
"trengths  of  gas,  but  no  injury  was  caused  by  the  use  of  1  oz.  of  cyanid  per  100 
ra.  ft  for  an  exposure  of  40  minutes.  ^  i 
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In  general  It  is  believed  that  nursery  stock  Is  more  Injured  by  the  treatment 
before  and  after  fumigation  than  by  the  process  of  fumigation.  In  order  to 
obtain  successful  results  It  is  necessary  that  the  fumigating  bouse  be  gas  tight 
and  that  the  chemicals  be  of  high  grade.  Fumigation  of  orchard  trees  In  Ohio  Is 
considered  Impracticable. 

Spraying  fruit  trees,  A.  Dickens  and  R.  E.  Eastman  {Indiutrialist,  Si 
(1906),  No.  28,  pp.  JiS5-.iU,  flps-  4).— During  recent  years  It  is  said  that  the 
quality  of  fruit  produced  in  Kansas  has  somewhat  deteriorated  on  account  of 
lack  of  attention  to  the  necessity  of  spraying.  The  general  importance  of  spray- 
ing is  briefly  referred  to  and  notes  are  given  on  methods  of  controlling  codling 
moth  and  other  Insects,  together  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  effective 
insecticides,  such  as  arsenate  of  lead  and  a  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green. 

Petroleum  emolsions,  C.  L.  Penny  (Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  75,  pp.  39). — On 
account  of  the  Importance  of  soluble  oils  in  spraying  for  various  scale  insects, 
the  author  made  a  study  of  various  methods  by  which  such  combinations  can  be 
brought  about 

It  appears  that  a  x)Otash  soap  can  be  dissolved  In  kerosene  more  readily  than 
a  soda  soap.  Soaps  are  most  efficient  as  emulslflers  when  they  are  made  tnsm 
ueatsfoot  or  sweet  oil,  while  those  made  from  cotton-seed  oil,  lard  or  castor  oil 
are  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Commercial  oleic  acid  and  fish  oil  seem  to  be 
particularly  excellent  emulslflers.  Various  combinations  may  be  used  In  produc- 
ing soluble  oils.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  use  soap  alone,  but  carliollc  acid,  ammonia, 
alcohol,  or  even  water  may  assist.  If  soap  with  or  without  other  materials  Is 
capable  of  emulsifying  25  times  its  weight  of  kerosene  oil  the  ratio  is  said  to  be  a 
high  one.  The  author  found  it  possible  to  prepare  an  emulsifler  which  would 
produce  a  satisfactory  emulsion  when  mixed  with  40  to  100  times  its  weight  of 
kerosene. 

It  is  found  that  If  emulsions  are  made  without  any  free  oil  they  may  then  be 
diluted  with  water  indefinitely  without  danger  of  separation  Into  component 
parts.  In  general  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  mixture  with  a  high  ratio  or  one  In 
which  the  amount  of  oil  Is  very  large  as  compared  with  the  soap.  It  appears 
that  if  a  little  water  Is  added  to  the  soap  before  mixing  with  the  full  amount  of 
kerosene  the  emulsion  Is  made  much  more  easily. 

After  preparing  soluble  oils  by  means  of  an  emulsifler  and  kerosene  or  petro- 
leum it  may  seem  desirable  In  some  cases  to  add  some  other  insecticide  to  the 
mixture.  Mo.st  of  these  substances,  however,  are  incompatible  with  soluble  oils 
and  cause  them  to  decompose.    Paris  green  is  about  the  only  exception. 

A  number  of  detailed  formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  petroleum 
emulsions.  The  various  formulas  are  given  for  the  purjjose  of  showing  how 
emulsions  can  be  made  but  without  recommendations  of  their  efficiency  ia 
destroying  insects  since  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  station. 

Chemistry  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Fartiu 
Rpts.  1905,  pp.  149-154). — The  soda-Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  mixture  was  pre- 
pared according  to  2  fonnulas  calling  for  4  to  6  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  5  to 
7i  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  per  40  gal.  of  water. 

This  mixture  has  been  used  chiefly  for  potatoes.  It  was  tested  on  orchard 
trees  with  the  result  that  it  proved  harmless  to  the  foliage  except  when  Paris 
green  was  used  in  connection  with  it.  Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  the  use  of 
limoid  in  the  preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion  and  of  flour  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  Is  found  irasslble  to  make  a  valuable  emulsion  with  kerosene  by 
adding  flour  at  the  rate  of  8  oz.  to  1  qt.  and  water  added  at  the  rate  of  2  gal- 
for  every  quart  of  kerosene.  After  thorough  churning  the  mixture'  Is  then  ready 
for  use.    The  flour  emulsion  spreads  readily  and  does  not  clQg>the  noezle. 
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Notes  are  also  given  on  formalin  and  milky  formaidebyde  ae  a  smut  pre- 
rentire  and  potassium  cyanld  for  fumigation  purposes. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  R.  H.  Shaw  (Trans.  Kans. 
lead,  ad.,  20  (1905),  pt.  1,  pp.  5^-60).— Some  time  has  been  spent  by  the  author 
in  inrestlgatlng  the  chemical  composition  of  lime  and  sulphur  dips. 

In  order  to  study  the  composition  of  this  dip  and  the  changes  which  It  under- 
goes, small  vats  were  constructed  in  the  laboratory  so  as  to  provide  condlitons  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  those  which  prevail  in  actual  field  work.  During  the  first 
day  the  ratio  of  calcium  in  thlosulphate  to  the  calcium  in  the  sulpblds  was  as 
1:8,  while  on  the  sixteenth  day  it  was  5 :  8.  Likewise  on  the  first  day  the  ratio 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  thlosulphate  to  the  sulphur  in  the  sulpblds  was  as  1 :  13, 
while  on  the  sixteenth  day  it  was  4 :  13.  The  specific  gravity  was  also  found  to 
increase  constantly  and  regularly.  This  is  due  to  concentration  from  the  evap- 
oration of  water  and  also  to  the  oxidation  of  sulpblds. 

On  certain  tropical  ants  introduoed  into  the  TTnlted  States,  W.  M.  Wheeler 
(Ent.  Newt,  17  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  23-26). — Monomorium  destructor  was  re- 
ported from  Florida  and  Alabama.  This  ant  is  believed  to  have  been  recently 
introdaced  from  the  Tropics.  It  feeds  on  either  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
itances.  Two  other  tropical  ants  have  recently  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
Mdomt/rmex  humilis  and  Prenolepis  longioornis. 

The  deposition  of  eggs  and  the  larval  life  of  Tabanidae,  A.  L£ca.ilix>n  (Atm. 
Soc.  Ent.  Prance,  7i  (1905),  t»o.  1-2,  pp.  20-28,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).—A  brief  review 
is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  author's  observations  were  confined  largely  to  Tabanus  quadrinotatus. 
The  female  of  this  8i)ecle8  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stems  of  various  plants  at  a 
»bort  distance  above  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  large  masses 
attached  to  these  plants  and  the  female  appears  to  select  sometimes  a  moist 
and  sometimes  a  comparatively  dry  locality  for  oviposition.  The  larvae  hatch 
within  13  days  or  occasionally  a  longer  period  and  live  in  the  soil,  feeding  on 
animal  or  vegetable  material. 

According  to  the  author's  observations  the  larvte  did  not  attack  other  insect 
lame  placed  conveniently  for  them,  but  would  suck  out  the  juices  of  such 
insects  after  they  had  been  killed. 

The  eradication  of  warble  flies  by  the  cooperation  of  dairy  associations, 
N.  TnxEMOES  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  16  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  226-228). — 
The  first  attempts  along  this  line  were  without  much  result  for  the  reason  that 
«nfflclent  interest  was  not  felt  in  the  matter  by  the  individual  dairyman.  In 
mbsequent  years,  however,  tlie  work  of  eradicating  warble  flies  was  prosecuted 
more  industriously  and  with  better  success.  In  1905  a  total  of  4,333  cows  were 
treated  at  a  cost  of  58}  days'  work,  and  the  number  of  warble-fly  larvte  de- 
rtroyed  was  10,396.  The  results  shown  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  cows  and 
larger  yield  of  milk  Indicate  that  the  treatment  of  dairy  cows  for  warble  files 
U  well  worth  while. 

Internal  morpliologjr  of  the  American  cattle  tick,  W.  E.  Allen  (Studies 
Zool.  Lab.  Univ.  Nebr.,  No.  67,  pp.  245-280,  pis.  4). — On  account  of  the  thorough 
manner  In  which  the  external  anatomy  of  the  cattle  tick  has  been  studied  and 
described,  the  author  confines  his  attention  in  the  present  article  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  internal  morphology  alone.  The  methods  of  preserving  ticks  for 
microscopic  study  are  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the  anatomy  of  all  of 
tbe  internal  organs.  A  brief  bibliography  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended 
to  tbe  paper. 

The  Ixodids  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  F.  Lahille  (An.  Min.  Agr.  Argen- 
tina 8eoc.  Zootec,  Bad.,  Vet.,  y  Zool.,  2  (1905),  No.  2.  pp.  166,  pis.  IS,  figs. 
23).— This  constitutes  an  elaborate  monograph  of  the  Ixodide  found  in 
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tina.  The  ticks  belonging  to  this  family  and  also  the  genus  Ai^as  are  described 
with  notes  on  their  habits,  life  history,  and  economic  Importance. 

The  blood  parasite  which  causes  Texas  fever  and  Is  carried  by  cattle  ti(^s 
\s  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  its  proper  name.  The  author  believes 
that  this  should  be  Babesia  bovis.  Analytical  tables  are  presented  for  the 
Identification  of  various  species  of  the  Ixodid^.  A  tabular  list  is  also  given 
showing  the  name  of  the  tick,  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  the  host,  and  locality. 
The  genus  Boopbllus  Is  retained  and  the  common  cattle  tick  is  referred  to  under 
the  name  B.  annulatus.  The  form  found  In  Argentina  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
typical  species. 

From  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  also  from  experiments  carried  out 
by  the  author  data  are  presented  regarding  the  reaction  of  ticks  toward  light, 
tobacco  fumes,  sarnoi.  and  other  substances.  The  subject  of  insecticides  and 
dips  for  the  deatnictloii  of  ticks  is  presented  with  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican exi)erlmeuts  in  this  field.  It  is  held  that  ticks  may  be  exterminated  by  a 
suitable  system  oi  pasture  rotation. 

Experiments  with  bees,  8.  A.  Bedfobd  {Canada  Expt.  Farm«  Rpts.  1905, 
pp.  345,  546). — Last  year  the  bees  were  not  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  until 
November  28.  A  corner  of  a  cellar  under  a  residence  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
being  partitioned  off,  kept  dark,  and  the  temperature  regulated  as  uniformly  as 
imssible.  The  amount  of  honey  consumed  during  the  year  was  G  to  28  lbs.  per 
colony  with  an  average  of  14  lbs.  A  test  of  the  importance  of  ventilation  in 
wintering  bees  indicated  that  it  is  not  nec-essary  to  have  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  the  hives  provided  the  cellar  is  kept  well  ventilated. 

A  bee  scale,  O.  DltcHfi  (AplciiUeur,  50  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  US,  lU,  fig.  1).— 
A  description  Is  given  of  a  simple  scale  weighing  only  30  lbs.  and  capable  of 
easy  transportation  from  place  to  place.  The  scale  is  especially  adapted  for 
weighing  colonies  of  beos,  but  may  also  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Beehives  and  bee  keepers'  appliances,  P.  N.  Hasluck  (London:  CasseU 
<t  Co.,  Ltd.,  1905,  pp.  160,  figs.  155). — The  present  volume  contains  a  digest  of  In- 
formation relating  to  beehives  and  other  appliances  ne<-essary  In  bee  raising. 
The  material  of  the  volume  Is  arranged  In  chapters  on  bar-frame  hives,  temporary 
hives,  tiering  bar-frame  hives,  stocking  beehives,  permanent  and  temporary 
observatory  hives,  inspection  case  for  hives,  queen-rearing  hive,  bee  smokers, 
honey  and  wax  extractors,  and  miscellaneous  appliances  for  bee  keepers.  The 
various  devices  described  in  the  volume  are  well  Illustrated. 

FOODS— HIJKAH  NTITBITIDK. 

Some  forms  of  food  adulteration  and  simple  methods  for  their  detection, 
W.  D.  BiGELow  and  B.  J.  Howabd  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  100,  pp. 
59). — The  common  forms  of  adulteration  met  with  In  baking  powders,  alcoholic 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages,  canned  vegetables,  cocoa,  chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  con- 
dlmental  sauces,  dairy  products,  flavoring  extracts,  fruit  products,  meat  prepara- 
tions, and  other  food  products  are  described  and  discussed,  and  data  summarized 
in  tabular  form  showing  the  extent  of  adulteration  as  determined  by  American 
investigators. 

Sugar,  flour,  and  cereal  breakfast  foods.  It  Is  stated,  are  practically  free  from 
adulteration.  "The  rumors  which  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time 
that  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  substances  are  used  In  breakfast  foods  hare 
been  entirely  without  foundation.  .  .  . 

"There  is  an  impression  in  some  quarters,  unfortunately,  that  flour  Is 
adulterated  with  ground  gypsum  or  other  mineral  matter.  It  Is  also  believed 
by  many  that  alum  Is  used  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  bread.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  these  forms  of  adulteration  are  not  practiced  in  this 
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fonntiT...  .  .  At  the  present  time  there  Is  probably  no  product  on  our  market 
more  free  from  adulteration  than  wheat  flour. 

"Some  adulteration  is  practiced  in  special  kinds  of  flour.  For  instance, 
miK'h  of  the  so-called  gluten  flour  on  the  market  Is  not  at  all  what  It  purports  to 
be.  Frequently  untreated  wheat  flour  is  sold  for  gluten  flour.  Buckwheat 
floBT  and  other  special  articles  of  that  nature  are  also  frequently  adulterated 
with  cheaper  cereal  products. 

"As  a  class  the  sugars,  both  high  and  low  grades,  as  found  on  the  market  are 
practically  free  from  adulteration.  During  recent  years,  however,  a  product  has 
been  put  on  the  market  to  a  limited  extent  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  dane 
mgar  with  starch  sugar  (glucose)  and  saccharin,  the  latter  being  an  artificial 
sweetening  material  derived  from  coal  tar.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  granu- 
lated !<ugar  is  often  adulterated  with  white  sand  or  pulverized  rock,  and  that 
pairerized  sugar  is  commonly  adulterated  with  starch  or  lime  dust.  Cases  of 
Kocb  adulteration,  however,  have  never  been  fotmd  by  this  Bureau,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  they  occur  rarely  if  at  all." 

Simple  methods  are  described  for  detecting  the  forms  of  food  adulteration  and 
sopliistication  which  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

Cotton-seed  meal  for  bread,  J.  II.  Connell  (Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  25 
(lS<)f,),  .\'o«.  20,  pp.  12, 13;  21,  p.  12). — The  author  believes  that  cotton-seed  meal 
may  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  constituent  of  bread  and  other  articles  of  food, 
and  in  connection  with  a  lecture  on  the  subject  exhibited  samples  of  foods  made 
in  part  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

On  the  protein  substances  of  barley,  in  the  grraln  Itself  and  during  the 
tirewiiig  processes,  H.  Scujebnino  (Compt.  Rend.  Lab.  Carltberg,  6  (1906), 
Vo.  >.  pp.  2iS-^01,  pis.  i,  dgms.  3). — From  an  extended  study  of  the  composition 
and  changes  in  nitrogenous  materials  In  barley  during  growth,  ripening,  and 
storage  some  general  conclusions  were  drawn  from  which  the  following  are 
quoted: 

"An  appreciable  amount  of  proteose  in  a  barley  crop  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  rather  unfavorable  harvest  conditions. 

"A  loss  of  dry  matter  (re3i)iratlon  loss)  is  not  likely  to  take  plac-e  during  the 
storage  of  barley,  provided  the  storage  takes  place  under  suitable  conditions, 
and  providing  also  the  barley  sample  has  reached  a  suitable  degree  of  maturity 
before  being  reaped. 

"If  reaiied  at  an  early  stage,  barley  is  less  rich  in  nitrogen  than  It  Is  if 
reaped  later. 

"  The  chemical  composition  of  dry  matter  in  respect  of  the  various  groups  of 
nitrogenous  8ul>stance8.  mineral  constituents,  and  water-soluble  acid  combina- 
Hoiw  is.  pro|>erly  speaking,  not  dependent  on  the  species,  variety,  or  tyi)e  of 
barley. 

"Tbe  cultural  condition  of  the  soil,  as  also  climatic  conditions,  exert  some 
infloence  on  the  amouitt  of  mineral  constitutents  in  barley  dry  matter,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  upon  the  amounts  of  total  nitrogen  and  amin-amid  nitrogen, 
whereas  with  regard  to  the  other  groups  of  nitrogenous  substances,  the  influence 
of  tliese  factors  is  less  marked  than  the  degree  of  maturity  and  time  of  storage." 
Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table,  Mabia  Parloa  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bui.  256,  pp.  48). — Data  are  summarized  regarding  the  structure  and 
composition  of  vegetables,  their  classification,  the  principles  which  underlie 
vegetable  cookery,  wastes  in  preparing  and  cooking  vegetables,  the  changes 
Indoced  by  cooking,  and  similar  questions,  and  a  ntunber  of  typical  recipes  for 
cooking  vegetables  are  given.  In  considerable  part  the  data  are  based  on  the 
anttior'R  studies  and  experiments  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  vegetable 
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The  food  of  natives,  A.  Loib  (Hev.  Bci.  [Paris],  5.  »er.,  5  (1906),  No.  19,  pp. 
59G-592). — ^The  author  reports  observations  on  the  diet  of  native  laborers  In 
South  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  diet  on  health.  He  con- 
siders that  the  monotonous  diet,  different  In  character  from  the  food  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  was  responsible  for  the  Illness  observed.  The  article 
contains  information  on  native  foods  and  food  habits. 

Stat«ment  of  information  collected  by  the  board  of  education  and  the 
foreign  ofS.ce  regarding  methods  adopted  in-  great  continental  and  American 
cities  for  dealing  with  underfed  children,  U.  L.  Mobant  (London:  Bd.  Ed., 
1906,  pp.  VI  +  S3). — Data  collected  In  a  number  of  continental  and  American 
cities  regarding  supplying  food  to  school  children  are  classified  and  arranged. 

A  comparative  study  of  varioos  fruit  and  vegetable  colors,  C.  H.  La  Wall 
(Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  77  (1905),  No.  7,  pp.  301-311).— The  action  of  reducing 
reagents  on  the  natural  colors  of  a  number  of  common  fruits  and  other  v^etable 
cx>lor8  and  analin  dyes  was  studied. 

Except  litmus  and  cudbear  none  of  the  vegetable  colors  was  affected  by  the 
stannous  chlorld  reagent,  though  many  were  either  rendered  lighter  or  decolor- 
ized by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add.  Most  of  the  analin  colors  were  discharged 
by  both  reagents.  Stannous  chlorld  reagent  and  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
therefore,  are  regarded  as  usefuk  reagents  for  studying  the  nature  of  the  color 
of  fruit  preparations. 

Concerning  the  storage  of  oxyg^en,  H.  Wintebstein  (Zentbl.  PhysioL,  iO 
(1906),  yo.  2,  pp.  il-44). — From  experimental  evidence  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  oxygen  is  not  stored  up  In  the  nerve  centers. 

Physiological  economy  in  nutrition  (Nature  [London],  73  (1906),  No.  189i, 
pp.  328-330). — A  critical  discussion  of  recently  published  work  by  R.  H.  Chit- 
tenden (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  685)  and  O.  Folln  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  167). 

AKIMAL   FBODXrCTIOH. 

Studies  in  the  chemical  dynamics  of  animal  nutrition,  S.  B.  Schktvex 
(Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  123-166,  figs.  2).— The  various  theories 
regarding  the  functions  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  stuffs  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  general  economy  of  nutrition  and  investigations  sumniar- 
isied  which  bear  ui)on  this  topic. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  subject  the  author  has  studied  the  character  of  the 
residual  nitrogen  in  the  serum  and  tissues,  and  autolysis  and  the  relation  of 
autolysis  to  nutrition.  The  general  conclusion  reached  as  to  the  functions  of 
nitrogenous  food  stuffs  In  nutrition  is  that  "  In  order  to  maintain  nitrogenons 
equilibrium,  nitrogenons  food  stuffs  must  be  ingested  In  such  quantities  and  in 
such  form  that  the  ammonia  produced  therefrom  in  the  digestive  tract  Is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  Intracellular  alkalinity  of  the  liver  and  probably  other 
tissues. 

"  In  order  to  fully  understand  this  mechanism  It  Is  of  importance  here  to 
consider  the  products  other  than  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are  formed  during 
autolysis.  Magnus-Levy  has  shown  that  the  liver  on  autolysis  under  the  most 
stringent  precautions  for  asepsis  yields  carbonic  and  other  organic  acids,  such 
as  lactic  acid ;  furthermore,  the  degradation  products  of  fats  and  carbohydrates 
are  of  acidic  nature — all  would  on  hydrolysis  or  oxidation  produce  acids ;  It 
matters  not,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  whether  the 
add  products  are  produced  from  the  stored-up  food  stuffs  or  from  the  bio- 
plasm Itself. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  two  classes  of  products  producible,  viz,  nonnltrogenoua 
acidic  bodies  and  nitrogenous  bodies;  the  production  of  the  latter  class,  it  bas 
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been  ebown,  Is  stimulated  by  the  presence  ot  the  former.  In  well-nourlsbed 
animals  there  is,  bowever,  always  an  excess  of  iinimonia  present,  hence  in  this 
case  the  tissues  will  not  become  acid  in  vivo.  The  excess  disappears  gradually, 
bowever,  if  the  animal  is  deprived  of  food.  A  certain  stage  will  then  be 
reached,  wlien  the  production  of  acid  .exceeds  the  amount  of  ammonia  avail- 
able for  neutralization;  the  antolytlc  enzym  then  comes  into  play,  litierates 
amino  adds,  etc,  which  in  their  turn  pass  the  alimentary  tract,  and  by  means 
of  the  metabolic  processes  there  taking  place  liberate  aumionla,  whlcb  again 
inbiblts  the  production  of  nitrogenous  degradation  products.  Degradation  of 
tissue  sliould  proceed,  therefore,  at  a  definite  uniform  rate.  From  the  pre- 
liminary experiments  carried  out  it  seems  that  the  production  of  adds  Is  in- 
biblted  by  the  presence  of  acids ;  we  have,  therefore,  a  mechanism  which  tends 
to  prevent  excessive  acidity  or  akallnity  of  the  liver ;  in  the  presence  of  acid 
nitrogenous  degradation  products  are  formed,  from  which  ammonia  Is  produced 
ia  tbe  digestive  tract ;  it  is  possible  also  that  the  presence  of  alkali  stimulates 
the  production  of  the  uonnitrogenous  acid  bodies.  Further  researcli  Is  needed 
on  this  point. 

"The  production  of  nitrogenous  degradation  products  proceeds  also  at  such  a 
rate  that  there  is  never  a  dearth  of  nitrogenous  Iwdles  In  the  blood  stream,  and 
tbe  bioplasm  of  tbe  tissues,  especially  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  lutes- 
tine,  can  remain  saturated  with  side  chains,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  liver  of  a 
fasting  animal  contains  more  residual  nitrogen  than  does  that  of  a  weil-fed 
animal. 

"From  these  researches  it  follows  that,  while  the  animal  derives  most  of 
Its  energy  from  tbe  oxidation  of  carbohydrates  and  rapidly  eliminates  nitrogen 
from  albimiens,  tbe  latter,  for  all  that,  play  an  Important  r5le  in  nutrition,  for 
tbe  degradation  products  are  needed,  not  only  to  satisfy,  as  Folin  has  suggested, 
tbe  needs  of  endogenous  metabolism  of  the  organism  representing  tbe  wear  and 
tear  of  the  tissues,  but  also  to  supply  sufficient  ammonia  to  maintain  a  certain 
amoant  of  general  intracellular  alkalinity.  In  the  absence  of  this  amount, 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  ceases  to  be  maintained." 

Cattle  feed  and  stock  food,  T.  Macfablane  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada] 
Bui  Jie,  pp.  SI). — In  the  different  Canadian  Inland-revenue  districts  127  sam- 
ples of  feeding  stuffs  were  collected  and  examined,  Including  oil  meals,  cocoa- 
nut  cake,  gluten  meal,  calf  meals,  shorts,  middlings,  low-grade  flour,  bran  chops, 
monlfe,  mixed  feeds,  com  meal,  com  chop,  cracked  corn,  com  feeds,  barley 
meal,  barley  chop,  chopped  feeds,  and  provenders. 

Forty  samples  of  condlmental  feeds  and  similar  goods  were  also  examined. 
Tbey  were  found  to  be  largely  artificial  mixtures  of  grain  products,  oil-cake 
meal,  organic  substances,  and  Inorganic  salts.  "  In  most  of  them  the  total 
tuih  Is  high,  and  in  many  of  them  the  ash  soluble  In  water  Is  very  high  and  con- 
drtg  almost  entirely  of  common  salt.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  of  It  should  be  required  for  tbe  preservation  of  a  sound 
and  wholesome  food,  and  Its  addition  seems  to  partake  of  tlie  nature  of  a  fraud. 
Occasionally  sulphate  of  soda  is  present,  perhaps  to  save  time  by  administering 
1  laxative  simultaneously  with  the  food,  a  practice  which  a  veterinarian  might 
PMBlbly  condemn.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  total  protelds  are  quite  high,  which 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  an  admixture  of  oil-cake  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned,  many  of  these  stock  foods  appear  to  be 
no  better  than  bran  or  '  chop.'  It  Is  possibly  on  account  of  the  added  salt  that 
tbese  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  '  stock  food.' " 

Fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt.  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1905, 
pp.  l#-i44)'— Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  samples  of  mixed  feeds, 
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gluten  meal  and  other  corn  by-products,  linseed  cake  and  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
distillers'  grains,  goose  wheat,  fall  wheat,  broken  soda  biscuit  or  crackers,  rice 
meal,  and  condlmental  feeds. 

Mealies  grown  at  Fotchefstroom  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  i  (1906),  Jio.  H, 
pp.  359-361). — Analyses  of  10  samples  pf  com  are  reported.  On  an  average 
the  samples  were  drier  than  American-grown  corn,  doubtless  owing  to  the  dry 
South  African  climate.  They  contained  "  less  protein  and  fat,  but  more  starch, 
while  they  are  about  the  same  so  far  as  ash  and  crude  fiber  are  concerned." 

"  It  would  appear  from  these  aual.yse8  that  flint  varieties  of  mealies,  so  far 
as  chemical  composition  goes,  are  decidedly  preferable  for  feeding  purix>ses  to 
dent  varieties,  and  that  the  soft  com  is  poorest  in  ash,  protein  ('flesh  form- 
ers'), and  fnt.  though  richest  in  starch." 

Castor  bean,  by-products,  A.  IIalenke  and  M.  Klino  (Landw.  Ver».  8tat., 
6i  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  51-86,  fig».  .75).— Available  data  regarding  the  histology 
of  castor-bean  seed,  the  composition  of  seeds  and  by-products,  castor-bean  prod- 
ucts as  adulterants,  and  other  questions  are  summarized. 

Blood  molasses  as  a  feedings  stuff,  G.  Montini  (Stas.  Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  38 
(1905),  A'o.  9,  pp.  7S5-798). — Tests  with  farm  animals  are  briefly  summarized, 
showing  the  value  of  blood  molasses  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

Calculating  rations,  A.  Stutzeb  (Berechnung  der  Futterrationen.  Berlin: 
Paul  Parcy,  1906,  2.  ed.,  pp.  81). — ^This  is  the  second,  revised,  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  popular  treatise,  which  discusses  the  food  requirements  of 
different  farm  animals,  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  method  of  calculating 
rations,  and  related  questions. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  animal  fat,  C.  Schneideb  and  S.  Blumen- 
JELD  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  A'o.  6,  pp.  53,  5.J).— The  chemical  and  physical  con- 
stants of  fat  from  seal,  lynx,  bear,  crane,  and  other  sorts  of  game  are  reiwrted. 

Iiive  stock,  J.  H.  Gbisdale  (Canada  Expt.  Farm*  RpU.  1905,  pp.  47-51,  7S- 
75). — It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  feeding  and  care  of  work  horses 
at  the  station  Is  32.33  cts.  per  working  day. 

The  extensive  use  of  bran  In  the  place  of  oats  has  effected  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  horse  feeding  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  bran  and 
oats  in  different  proportions  as  compared  with  oats  alone  was  studied  with  5 
lots  containing  2  work  horses  each,  the  grain  ration  being  supplemented  with 
mixed  hay.  On  some  of  tlie  rations  there  were  small  gains  and  on  others  losses, 
but  In  general  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  bran  may  "  very  safely  and  very 
jirofltably  constitute  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  meal  ration  of  working 
horses.  Probably  equal  parts  bran  and  oats  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  propor- 
tion In  which  to  mix  the  two  feeds.  Where  the  mixture  is  being  fed  to  horses 
with  sound  teeth  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  advantage  in  grinding 
the  oats." 

Beef  production,  J.  H.  Gri8dai.e  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1905.  pp.  6i- 
70). — In  short  v.  long  feeding  periods  a  lot  of  9  steers  was  fed  for  127  days  in 
comparison  with  a  similar  lot  fed  202  days.  The  average  daily  gaius  per 
steer  In  the  2  cases  were  1.85  and  1.83  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  6.76 
and  7..'}8  cts.,  respectively. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  cost  of  beef  was  studied,  the  average  daily 
gain  with  ."J-year-olds  being  1.65  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  6.52  cts.,  with  2-year- 
olds  2.16  lbs.  and  5.99  cts.,  with  yearlings  2  lbs.  and  4.3  ct&,  and  with  sklm- 
milk  calves  under  8  months  1.54  lbs.  and  3.4  cts. 

Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  171),  the  cost  of  producing  baby 
l)eef  was  studied  with  steers  2  years  old,  with  steers  13i  months  old,  and  with 
calves,  full  fattening  rations  and  limited  growing  rations  being  compared  in 
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each  case.  With  2-year-olds  the  greatest  gain,  1.66  lbs.  per  bead,  was  noted 
v,itli  a  lot  of  5  aniiuals  on  a  full  fattening  ration,  the  test  covering  110  days, 
and  tbe  smallest  gain,  1.19  lbs.  per  bead.  In  the  case  of  n  similar  lot  fed  a 
limited  growing  ration  for  786  days.  The  greatest  range  in  cost  of  gain  was 
also  noted  with  these  lots,  tbe  values  being  7.28  and  4.37  cts. 

With  the  yearling  steers  tbe  greatest  gain,  2  lbs.  per  bead  per  day,  was  noted 
ou  tbe  fnll  fattening  ration,  the  experimental  period  covering  193  days,  and  the 
smallest  gain,  1.47  lbs.  per  bead  per  day,  with  a  lot  fed  the  limited  growing  ration- 
for  169  days.  W-ith  calves  the  daily  gain  on  a  limited  growing  ration  was  1.3 
lbs.  per  head  im  a  test  covering  201  days,  and  on  a  full  fattening  ration  1.54  lbs., 
the  cost  of  a  pMMid  of  gain  in  tbe  2  cases  being  3.58  and  3.4  cts.,  respectively. 

Cattle,  R.  Robertson.  8.  A.  Bedforo,  and  A.  Mackay  (Canada  Erpt.  Farms 
Rpl$.  1995,  pp.  287.  288-S97,  3J,l-SiS,  5.9^-^96).— Tbe  herds  liept  at  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  Indian  Head  exi^erimental  farms  are  descrit)ed 
?nd  feeding  tests  reported. 

At  the  Maritime  Provinces  farm,  8  steers  fed  loose  In  stalls  gained  2,900  II)b. 
in  165  days  as  compared  with  2,010  lt>8.  gained  by  n  like  number  tied  in  stalls. 
CoDgldering  all  tbe  steers  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.55  lbs.  per  head  and 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  9.33  cts. 

The  influence  of  age  ou  the  cost  of  l)eef  production  was  tested  with  3-year-olda, 
2-year-old8,  and  yearlings,  8  animals  constituting  a  lot  in  each  case.  The  3- 
year-olds  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.04  lbs.  per  bead  per  day,  tbe  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  being  8.76  cts.  Similar  values  with  the  2-year-oids  were  1.70  lbs.  and 
K.44  cts.,  and  with  the  yearlings  1.75  lbs.  and  7.06  cts. 

Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  171),  full  fattening  and  limited  grow- 
ing rations  were  compared.  Summarizing  tbe  data  it  was  found  that  steers 
fed  a  full  fattening  ration  for  an  average  of  637  days  made  an  aver.ige  daily 
sain  of  1.49  lbs.  per  head,  tbe  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  5.78  cts.  Animals 
fed  a  limited  growing  ration  for  1,108  days  on  an  average  gained  1.08  lbs.  per 
liead  per  day  at  a  cost  of  6.1  cts. 

At  the  Manitoba  experimental  farm  in  a  test  covering  112  days,  the  average 
daily  gain  made  by  a  lot  of  G  yearlings  was  1  lb.  11  oz.  i)er  bead  i)er  day  and 
bf  6  2-year-old8  1  lb.  7  oz.  under  similar  conditions  of  feeding,  tbe  calculated 
profit  in  the  2  cases  being  f2.22  and  f2.51.  The  results  were  practically  the 
nmeas  those  obtained  in  an  earlier  test  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  172).  "There  is  very 
little  profit  in  fattening  steers  when  the  difference  between  the  buying  price 
in  tbe  fall  and  tbe  selling  price  In  the  spring  is  not  more  than  |1  iK>r  100  lbs." 

At  tbe  Indian  Head  experimental  farm  tbe  average  gain  of  4  2-year-old 
rteerg  was  240  lt)8.  per  head  in  a  test  covering  16  weeks  and  the  calculated  profit 
per  steer  Jo.07.  Similar  values  for  a  lot  of  4  3-year-old  steers  fed  a  similar 
ration  were  219  lbs.  and  $4.17. 

Swine  feedlngr>  J-  H.  Grisdale  (Canada  Erpt.  Farms  Rpts.  WOo,  pp.  10- 
7.?).— Alfalfa,  clover,  and  root  pasture  supplementing  meal  rations  were  com- 
pared with  roots  and  meal  fed  in  pens  and  with  meal  fed  in  i)ens  without  sup- 
plementary feed,  using  5  lots  of  5  pigs  each. 

In  the  35  days  of  the  test  the  gain  ranged  from  1.31  lbs.  per  head  i>er  day  on 
root  pasture  to  1.77  lbs.  with  the  lot  fed  roots  inside.  Tbe  gain  was  most 
cheaply  made  with  the  last-mentioned  lot,  costing  3.09  cts.  per  pound,  and  was 
moat  costly,  4.23  cts.  per  pound,  with  the  lot  fed  meal  without  .supplementarj- 
feed  in  pens. 

When  pigs  were  pastured  on  an  acre  of  ripe  peas  "  the  returns  In  pork  were- 
Dot  satisfactory,  but  the  effect  of  the  exercise  and  the  peas  together  was  won- 
derfnlly  beneficial  so  far  as  form  of  pigs  was  concerned  and  so  far  as  fitting 
ttem  for  flniehing  off  for  the  packer  when  brought  into  tbe  pens." 
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Swine,  R.  Robebtson,  S.  A.  Bedfobd,  and  A.  Mackat  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Upta.  1903,  pp.  297,  298,  SkS,  3U,  396,  397).— Brief  Btatements  are  made  regarding 
the  pigs  kept  at  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  Indian  Head  experi- 
mental farms. 

At  the  Maritime  Provinces  farm  10  pigs  pastured  on  clover,  rape,  and  hairy 
vetch  and  fed  millc  and  meal  1 : 1  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.74  lb.  from 
Jnly  1  to  October  1.  A  similar  lot  fed  on  milk  and  meal  only  made  an  averag:e 
daily  gain  of  Q.90  lb.  per  bead.  Both  lots  were  then  fed  under  like  conditions 
until  November  15,  the  average  daily  gains  being  1.3  lbs.  and  0.96  lb.  per  head, 
respectively. 

At  the  Manitoba  experimental  farm  12  pigs  pastured  on  brome  grass  and  ted 
grain  in  addition  gained  995  lbs.,  the  calculated  profit  being  $33.3a 

First  annual  report  of  the  Poultry  Institute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
O.  C.  Cbeelman  (Ann.  Rpt.  Poultry  Intt.  Ontario,  1  (1905),  pp.  87). — A  brief 
arxvunt  of  the  meeting  and  a  number  of  papers  by  difl'erent  authors  on  various 
problems  connected  with  poultry  feeding.  In  one  of  these,  entitled  "  Dry  Feed- 
ing :  The  New  Poultry  Culture,"  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  the  experience  of  a  numl>er  of 
practical  feeders  on  the  value  of  dry  rations  for  poultry  Is  summarized. 

Report  of  the  poxdtiy  manag^er,  A.  G.  Oilbebt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpt: 
1905,  pp.  233-261,  pi.  1). — Recent  changes  in  the  local  poultry  market  are  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  other  general  questions  of  poultry  feeding,  and  the  results  of 
tests  on  a  variety  of  topics  reported. 

A  progress  report  is  made  of  tests  undertaken  with  a  view  to  building  up  pro- 
lific and  satisfactory  strains  of  poultry.  Trap  nests  were  used  to  Insure  accu- 
racy in  the  Individual  egg  records  kept 

When  hens  2  or  3  years  old  were  compared  with  pullets  the  older  birds  pro- 
duced the  greater  number  of  eggs.  "  To  secure  early  winter  layers  In  either  cold 
or  partly  warmed  houses  the  pullets  should  be  hatched  early  and  come  from 
strong  and  vigorous  parent  stock.  To  have  prolific  layers  of  large  eggs  in  either 
unheated  or  partly  warmed  houses  the  pullets  should  come  from  bens  wliich 
have  proved  to  be  good  layers  of  large  eggs."  The  rations  fed  to  these  lots  and 
the  method  of  feeding  are  described  in  detail. 

In  the  Incubator  tests  it  was  found  that  eggs  from  bens  kept  In  cold  honses 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  fertility  and  hatched  the  most  chickens,  facts 
which  were  brought  out  in  earlier  tests  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  175).  The  eggs  with  the 
weaker  germs  were  laid  by  hens  kept  in  partially  warmed  boiises.  The  same 
rations  were  fed  In  both  cases.  "  Eggs  were  turned  once  per  day  after 
cooling.  During  the  cooling  of  the  eggs  the  doors  of  the  incubators  were  left 
open.    Neither  incubator  required  any  moisture." 

Eggs  from  hens  which  had  laid  well  during  the  season  and  had  a  free  run 
"showed  remarkable  fertility  and  strength  of  germ."  Records  were  kept  to 
ascertain  how  soon  after  mating  eggs  would  hatch  vigorous  chickens.  The 
shortest  time  recorded  was  41  hours  50  minutes. 

Poultry,  R.  Robertson,  S.  A.  Bedfobd,  and  A.  Mackat  (Canada  Expt.  Farm* 
Rpt 8.  1905,  pp.  298.  299,  S.U,  S^5,  397).— The  poultry  kept  at  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Manitoba,  and  Indian  Head  experimental  farms  are  briefly  spoken  of. 

At  the  Manitoba  experimental  farm  4  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  fed  ground 
grain  gained  4  lbs.  in  21  days,  the  cost  of  feed  being  24  cts.,  as  compared  with 
3  lbs.  gained  by  a  similar  lot  fed  the  same  grain  ration  (wheat  and  oats  3:1) 
unground,  the  cost  of  the  feed  in  this  case  being  21  cts. 

At  the  Indian  Head  experimental  farm  the  records  kept  showed  that  Light 
Brahmas  averaged  47  eggs  each  from  April  to  October  as  compared  with  66 
eggs  laid  by  Black  Minorcas  and  78  eggs  laid  by  Plymouth  Rocks. 
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Further  Investigations  on  the  influence  of  individual  food  constituents 
iqwn  milk  production,  A.  Moboen,  C.  Beqeb,  and  G.  FiNGEauNG  {Landw.  Vers. 
Sttl.,  64  (1906).  Xo.  2-3,  pp.  93-2^2). — ^The  Investigations  previously  noted 
(£.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  696 ;  17,  p.  286)  were  continued  iu  a  somewhat  modified  form 
dnring- 1905.  Eight  sheep  and  2  goats  were  made  use  of  In  the  .3  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted. 

Tbe  addition  of  fat  to  a  ration  poor  In  fat  and  protein  increased  to  a  marked 
extent  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  constituents  and  also  the  percentages  of  fat 
and  total  solids.  The  addition  of  protein  to  the  same  basal  ration  Increased 
to  a  still  greater  extent  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  constituents,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fat,  which  showed  a  decided  diminution.  The  percentage  of  total  solids 
was  also  reduced.  The  simultaneous  addition  of  both  fat  and  protein  Increased 
the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  and  compensated  for  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the 
icotein  when  added  alone.  The  refractometer  number  of  the  milk  fat  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  fat  to  the  ration,-  but  was  not  afTected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  protein. 

When  the  protein  in  a  ration  rich  in  protein  and  poor  in  fat  was  replaced  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  thermically  equivalent  quantities  of  fat,  practically 
the  same  results  were  obtained.  The  yields  of  milk,  total  solids,  sugar,  and 
protelds  were  reduced  and  the  yield  of  fat  was  Increased  both  In  percentage 
and  absolute  amount  Tbe  most  favorable  Influence  of  the  fat  was  exerted 
when  the  average  amount  fed  was  1  gm.  per  kilogram  live  weight.  The  refrac- 
tometer number  of  the  milk  fat  increased  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
nbetitutlon  of  the  fat  for  protein  In  the  ration. 

The  sut>stitution  of  a  thermically  equivalent  quantity  of  fat  for  a  part  of  the 
raihohydrates  In  tbe  ration  rich  in  protein  and  poor  In  fat  increased  the  yield 
of  milk  and  milk  constituents,  especially  the  fat. 

These  results,  confirming  those  of  the  previous  investigations,  Indicate  that 
food  fat  Is  better  suited  for  the  production  of  milk  fat  than  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates and  is  tbe  only  food  constituent  which  exerts  a  specific  Infiuence  In 
this  direction,  as  Is  shown  not  only  by  the  yield  of  fat  but  by  the  changes  In 
tl>e  properties  of  the  fat  Protein  and  carbohydrates  exert  no  such  specific 
inflnence. 

The  influence  of  emulsified  and  nonemulsifled  fata  of  different  kinds  upon 
milk  production,  C.  Begeb  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  64  (1906),  No.  2-3,  pp.  ZJfi- 
252).— This  Is  a  preliminary  report  on  experiments  with  1  sheep  and  1  goat  In 
vhlcb  the  Influence  upon  milk  production  of  feeding  butter  fat,  peanut  oil,  palm- 
imt  oil.  and  fat  extracted  from  hay  was  studied.  Of  the  4  fats,  butter  fat 
exerted  the  greatest  stimulating  influence  and  hay  fat  the  least.  The  palm-nut 
oil  produced  a  marked  lowering  of  the  refractometer  number.  Further  exi)erl- 
oents  are  considered  necessary  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  dififerences 
observed  are  Important  or  are  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  A  favor- 
able Influence  was  believed  to  l)e  exerted  by  feeding  the  fats  In  the  form  of  an 
enralslon. 

Influence  upon  milk  secretion  of  concentrated  feeds  rich  and  poor  in  fat 
when  fed  with  different  coarse  feeding  stuffs,  O.  Finoerlino  (Landir.  Vers. 
Sttt.,  64  (1906),  No.  Jh^,  pp.  299-412). — In  these  experiments,  conducted  with 
2  goats,  the  substitution  of  rice  meal  rich  In  fat  for  barley  feed  poor  in  fat 
increased  both  the  absolute  yield  of  fat  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
This  effect  was  considered  due  to  a  speclflc  Influence  of  the  food  fat  upon  the 
milk  fat,  and  this  was  more  apparent  as  the  difference  in  the  fat  content  of  the 
2  ntlons  was  increased. 
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By  feeding  a  concentrated  feeding  Btuff  ricli  iu  fat  along  with  an  onsnitable 
ooaree  feeding  stuff,  sucli  as  liay  wljlcli  l>ad  been  subjected  to  tlie  effects  of  rain, 
it  was  possible  to  Increase  tbe  yield  of  milk  fat  up  to  or  above  that  produced 
by  normal  hay  supplemented  by  a  concentrated  feeding  stuff  poor  In  fat,  the 
ration  so  composed  having  an  average  fat  content.  It  is  believed  that  this  result 
would  prove  of  practical  value  If  confirmed  by  experiments  with  cows. 

In  confirmation  of  earlier  results  obtained  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  70) 
the  experiments  showed  the  importance  for  milch  cows  of  the  aromatic,  stimulat- 
ing, or  condlniental  substances  normally  present  In  suflSdent  quantities  In  feed- 
ing stuffs.  When  deficient,  however,  as  in  weathered  hay,  they  can  l)est  be  sup- 
plied by  the  addition  of  normal  hay,  or  occasionally  by  seeds  like  fennel  and 
anise,  rather  than  by  the  use  of  the  commercial  condlmental  stock  foods. 

On  the  influence  of  feeding  cocoanut  cake  upon  the  composition  of  butter 
fat  with  special  reference  to  thie  Polenske  number,  M.  SmoFEXD  (iliMiK. 
ZentU.,  2  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  289-295).— Tests  made  with  7  cows  showed  that 
feeding  coeoanut  cake  exerted  no  apparent  influence  upon  the  Reichert-Meissl 
number  but  increased  slightly  the  Polenske  number  and  influenced  to  a  mudi 
more  marked  extent  tlie  saponification  number,  iodin  number,  and  tbe  average 
molecular  weight  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids. 

First  annual  report  of  g^rade  dairy  herd,  K.  S.  Shaw  and  A.  C.  Andebsor 
(Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  23S,  pp.  161-176,  pi.  1,  ftgs.  .}).— In  1904.  the  college" pur- 
chased a  grade  dairy  herd  of  20  cows  and  planned  to  breed  5  cows  and  their 
female  progeny  to  pure-bred  Jersey'bulls,  5  to  Holsteln,  5  to  Guernsey,  and  5  to 
Shorthorn  bulls. 

This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  the  milk  and  butter  production  and  the  food  con- 
sumption of  this  herd  for  the  first  year  of  the  experiment.  Tlie  average  pro- 
duction of  the  herd  for  the  year  was  C,258.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  298.25  lbs.  of 
butter.  Eliminating  the  poorest  cow,  which  produced  only  1,205  lbs.  of  milk 
and  48  lbs.  of  butter,  the  remaining  19  cows  averaged  6,525  lbs.  of  milk  and 
311.4  lbs.  of..butter.  The  average  profit  per  cow  over  cost  of  feed  was  $.3(J.5& 
The  poorest  cow  was  kept  at  a  loss  of  $9.88  and  the  best  at  a  profit  of  $60.29. 
An  account  of  the  feeding  and  management  of  the  herd  is  given  and  illustra- 
tions of  4  of  the  cows  are  Included. 

Testing  inuivldual  cows,  H.  A.  Hopper  (Illinois  8ta.  C'irc.  102,  pp.  40). — This 
circular,  which  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  studying  the  production  of  Indi- 
vidual cows,  contains  records  for  one  year  of  18  dairy  herds  in  Illinois,  includ- 
ing 221  cows. 

The  average  production  was  5,610.09  lbs.  of  milk  and  226.63  lbs.  of  butter  fat 
The  best  herd  averaged  S!M.n  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  the  poorest  142.05  lbs. 
The  best  10  cows  averaged  388.75  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  the  poorest  10,  109.42  lbs. 
It  Is  believed  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  cows  in  the  ordinary  herds  are  prac- 
tically unprofitable.  A  marked  improvement  was  observed  in  herds  where  grad- 
ing had  been  practiced.  It  was  found  iwssible  to  remove  5  cows  from  a  herd 
of  10  and  thereby  Increase  the  profit  $7.62  per  bead. 

Butter  tests  with  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  cows,  J.  II.  Bubton  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr. 
[London^,  IS  (1906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  193-200) .—Ten  Jersey  and  6  Shorthorn  cows 
on  an  average  were  tested  once  or  twice  a  month  from  November,  1900,  to  July. 
1904,  the  total  number  of  tests  being  86.  A  test  consisted  in  taking  50  lbs.  of 
the  mixed  milk  of  each  breed,  separating  It,  churning  the  cream  after  2  days 
and  determining  the  amount  of  butter  produced. 

On  an  average  1  lb.  of  butter  was  made  from  27.92  lbs.  of  Shorthorn  milk  and 
19.09  lbs.  of  Jersey  milk.  In  these  tests  the  Shorthorns  produced  650  gal.  of 
milk  and  the  Jerseys  500.  The  relative  profits  of  the  2  breeds  are  discussed  from 
various  standpoints.    Under  the  local  conditions  of  the  experiments  the  Jerseys 
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were  not  considered  profitable,  as  the  extra  return  in  butter  was  more  than 
compensated  by  greater  barrenness,  a  higher  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  and 
inilk  fever,  and  otber  causes. 

Dairy  herd  records,  J.  H.  Gbisdau:,  R.  Bobebtson,  and  S.  A.  Bedford  (Can- 
«(«  Erpt.  Farms  Rpts.  190.',,  pp.  51-61,  3ST,  288,  3.}3).— Records  are  given  of  Xi 
rows  at  the  central  experimental  farm,  22  cows  at  the  experimental  farm  for 
tlie  Maritime  Provinces,  and  10  cows  at  the  experimental  farm  for  Manitoba. 
At  the  central  exi>erlmentai  farm  tests  were  made  of  the  feeding  value  for  cows 
of  a  by-product  from  distilleries  and  of  2  cereal  food  by-products.  A  test  was 
also  made  of  feeding  refuse  apples  to  dairy  cows,  the  results  showing  a  slight 
inereage  in  tbe  rate  of  milk  production  when  apples  were  fed  as  compared  with 
a  considerable  decrease  when  apples  were  not  fed. 

Dairy  herd,  G.  H.  Tbue  (yevada  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  .J2-4^).— Records  of  7 
cows  for  1  year  and  4  cows  for  short  periods  are  reported. 

Story  of  Soae  and  Queen,  W.  J.  Fbaseb,  {Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  103.  pp.  4,  ftgs.  2). — 
Tlie  first  cow  mentioned  produced  on  an  average  for  10  years  384  llw.  of  butter 
fat  per  year  at  an  annual  profit  of  |56,  while  the  second  cow  produced  only  152 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  year  for  G  years  at  an  annual  loss  of  $2.  These  two  records 
are  discussed  with  reference  to  conditions  prevailing  among  dairy  herds  in  Illi- 
nois. 

On  the  fat  content  of  milk  and  its  variations,  B.  TTjhelyi  (Uilchw.  Zentbl., 
2  (1906),  Xo.  7,  pp.  S03S1S).— Tbe  data  collected  by  the  author  show  that  the 
niilli  produced  in  Hungary  contains  on  an  average  about  3.8  per  cent  of  fat 
That  feeding  has  no  practical  influence  upon  tbe  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  is 
considered  aa  shown  by  the  similarity  in  the  milk  from  small  farms  and  large 
estates.  A  monthly  or  seasonal  variation  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  is  attributed 
to  the  stage  of  lactation.  The  poorest  milk  was  obtained  in  March  and  April 
and  the  richest  in  October,  November,  or  December. 

Some  causes  affecting  the  profits  of  dairying,  F.  S.  Cooley  (Mitsg.  Crop 
Rpi..  19  (1906),  Xo.  2.  pp.  28-^6).— The  subjects  discussed  include  the  kind  of 
cows  kept,  the  manner  of  replacing  cows  in  dairy  herds,  the  use  of  condimental 
feeding  stuffs,  causes  of  variation  in  the  quality  of  milk,  and  tbe  value  of  milk- 
test  associations.  Experimental  evidence  is  cited  in  support  of  the  views  pre- 
sented. The  general  use  of  condimental  feeds  is  stated  as  acting  adversely  on 
tlie  profits  of  tbe  dairy. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  soluble  protelds  of  milk,  Lindet  and  L. 
Amman:*  (Rev.  O^.  Lait,  5  (1906),  No.  16,  pp.  36i-^S7i ) .—According  to  the 
authors,  milk  contains  a  soluble  compound  of  casein  and  calcium  phosphate 
designated  calcium  pho^hocaseinate.  Rennet,  salts,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid 
precipitated  only  a  part  of  this  compound,  which  is  accordingly  believed  to 
exist  In  milk  in  solution  as  well  as  in  a  colloidal  state. 

Milk  therefore  contains  2  soluble  albuminoids,  albumin  having  a  rotary  power 
of  —30°  and  calcium  phosphocaseinate  having  a  rotary  power  of  —116°.  The 
rotary  power  of  the  total  albuminoids  in  the  samples  of  milk  examined  varied 
between  —62  and  —74°.  Based  upon  this  difference  in  rotary  power  a  method 
for  determining  approximately  the  quantity  of  albumin  in  milk  is  suggested  and 
tbe  results  of  a  number  of  determinations  are  reported. 

Tile  authors  attempt  to  refute  the  theory  of  Hammarsten  that  under  the 
inflnence  of  rennet  casein  Is  transformed  into  paracasein  ln.soluble  in  the  pres- 
eoc-e  of  calcium  salts  and  a  soluble  proteld  representing  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogenous  material,  on  the  grounds  that  the  serum  obtained  by  curdling 
■nllk  with  rennet  contains  less  albuminoid  matter  than  serum  obtained  1\v  fil- 
tration through  kaolin,  and  moreover,  that  the  rotary  iwwer  of  the  protelds  not 
8889— No.  2-06 6  ^  . 
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affected  by  coagulation  with  rennet  is  the  same  as  ttiat  of  the  soluble  proteids 
in  the  millc.  Coagulation  is  believed  to  be  explainable  only  as  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  globulin  of  milk,  L.  Mobochowetz  (Physiol.  Russe,  4  (1906),  No.  68- 
V-f.  pp.  48-96). — This  is  an  extended  review  of  the  literature  of  milk  proteids, 
all  of  which  are  considered  by  the  author  products  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, designated  lactoglobiu. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  methylene  blue  by  cow's  milk,  E.  P.  Cathcabt 
(Jour.  Byg.  [Cambridge],  6  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  300-303).— R&w  milk  decoiorizcR 
a  mixture  of  formalin  and  methylene  blue,  depending  upon  the  action  of  catalase 
in  the  milk.  As  this  ferment  is  destroyed  by  beating  to  65  to  70°  C,  this  test, 
known  as  Schardlnger's,  serves  well  to  differentiate  between  heated  or  boiled 
milk  and  raw  fresh  milk.  It  has  l>een  suggested  by  H.  Smidt  that  a  further 
use  might  be  made  of  this  test  as  a  means  of  determining  the  degree  of  bacterial 
contamination  of  milk. 

In  studying  the  possibilities  of  this  test  the  author  ascertained  that  In  order 
to  get  reliable  and  constant  figures  a  very  definite  temperature  must  be  em- 
ployed. A  rise  in  tlie  temperature  of  the  water  bath  from  40°  to  50°  was 
found  to  cause  a  diminution  of  practically  50  per  cent  in  the  time  required  for 
reduction.  Another  possible  source  of  error  arises  from  the  fact  that  tbe 
catalase  is  found  almost  completely  in  the  cream  and  hence  a  sample  taken 
from  tbe  bottom  and  another  from  the  top  layer  of  milk  that  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  would  show  a  marked  difference  in  results.  This  re- 
action is  also  affected  by  heat  and  tbe  age  of  the  milk,  the  latter  due  probably 
to  tbe  increased  l)acterial  tnntent.  Earlier  experiments  in  which  tbe  author 
cooperated  showed  that  the  reducing  action  of  organisms  varies  to  a  marked 
degree. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  many  possible  sources  of  error  the  author  considers 
this  test  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  bacterial  contamination  of  milk  too 
delicate  for  ordinary  use,  but  that  it  might  possibly  be  of  value  in  a  large 
laboratory  where  the  various  sources  of  error  could  be  readily  eliminated. 

Quality  of  milk  affected  by  common  dairy  practloes,  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr. 
(Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  42,  pp.  62-90,  flgs.  2,  dgms.  8). — This  bulletin  gives 
tbe  results  of  a  large  number  of  exi^erlments  made  to  determine  tbe  effect  upon 
the  bacterial  content  of  milk  of  some  common  dairy  practices,  such  as  feeding 
dry  feeding  stuffs  at  milking  time,  wiping  off  tbe  cows  with  a  damp  cloth  or 
brushing  them  at  milking  time,  rejecting  fore  milk,  etc. 

The  bacterial  content  of  tbe  milk  was  greatly  Increased  by  giving  dry  feeds 
Just  before  or  at  milking  time.  This  was  more  marked  in  the  case  of  corn 
stover  than  hay  or  grain.  Wiping  the  flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow  with  a  damp 
cloth  just  before  milking  was  very  eflficient  in  reducing  Imcterlal  contamination, 
while  brushing  the  cows  at  this  time  increased  the  germ  content  of  the  milk. 
Thorough  stripping  reduced  the  number  of  bacteria  found  In  the  milk  at  the  next 
milking.  Rejecting  the  fore  milk  reduced  slightly  the  germ  content  of  the 
remaining  milk,  but  the  difference  was  so  small  that  the  practice  is  considered 
as  probablj'  of  value  only  where  an  extremely  low  germ  content  is  desired. 

Several  experiments  were  made  to  determine  tbe  extent  to  which  individual 
milkers  affect  the  germ  content  of  the  milk.  Five  students  trained  in  dairy 
bacteriology  and  the  production  of  clean  milk  were  compared  with  2  regular 
milkers.  Although  stable  conditions  were  Identical  and  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  In  each  case,  there  was  an  average  difference  of  1,932  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  in  favor  of  the  students.  A  college  graduate  in  charge  of  the  dairy 
herd  was  also  compared  with  tlie  regular  milkers.  In  this  case  the  difference 
in  tbe  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  as  an  average  of  19  tests  was  14,650  bacteria 
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per  cnblc  centimeter  In  favor  of  the  college  graduate.  The  differences  are 
actooDted  for  only  by  the  difference  in  the  care  exercised  by  the  individual  men 
In  their  work. 

nw  motile  and  nonmotile  aerobic  gas-producing  bacteria  in  milk,  T. 
GniEB  (Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  2.  Ahi.,  16  (IBOd),  Nos.  iO-Zl,  pp.  654-663;  2^-33, 
pp.  7i7-7i9). — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  28  strains  of  aerobic  gas-producing 
bacteria  belonging  to  the  Bacillus  coll  8iid  Bacteriutn  aerogenes  groups,  com- 
pared and  classified  according  to  mori)hological  and  cultural  characteristics. 

The  motile  organisms  were  not  uniformly  peritrlchous  and  hence  the  desig- 
nation Pseudomonas  coli  is  preferred  to  Bacillus  coli.  Cultural  characteristics, 
especially  the  growth  on  gelatin  plates,  were  found  insuflicleut  to  distinguish 
the  coli  and  aerogenes  groups.  Organisms  in  both  groups  were  found  capable 
of  producing  indol  and  nitrites.  The  gas-producing  proiwrtles  of  tlie  2  groups 
permit  the  recognition  of  clearly  defined  subgroups,  but  do  not  permit  of  a  sharp 
distinction  lietweeu  the  organisms  of  the  2  groups.  The  characteristic  so-called 
stable  odor  was  jiroduced  on  agar  cultures  and  in  fermented  milk  by  the  indi- 
vidual organisms  of  both  groups. 

A  contribution  to  the  bacteriology  of  milk,  A.  MacConkey  [Jour.  Hyg. 
{Cam\tridge'\.  6  {1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  38.5-i07). — Bacteriological  studies  were  made 
of  organisms  isolated  from  milk  as  sold  for  domestic  use  and  from  milk  obtained 
directly  from  the  cow.  The  results  obtained  are  reported  in  detail  and  support 
the  general  opinion  that  gas-forming  bacteria  are  not  normally  present  in  milk, 
bat  that  they  gain  access  to  it  through  want  of  care  and  eleanliness  in  milking 
and  handling  the  milk. 

No  gas-forming  organisms  w^ere  found  in  samples  drawn  directly  from  the 
cow.  It  is  considered  practicable  to  obtain  milk  containing  when  freshly  drawn 
less  than  1,500  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  and  with  no  gas-forming  orgun- 
i!«D8  in  at  least  50  oc.  The  presence  of  gas-forming  organisms  Is  considered  as 
showing  fecal  contamination.  Those  most  frequently  found  in  fresh  milk  were 
Bacillus  oif/tocus  pemiciosus,  B.  neapolitanus,  and  B.  coli  communis,  while 
those  appearing  at  a  later  stage  were  B.  cloaccB  and  B.  lactis  aerogenes.  Out  of 
107  non-chromogenlc  lactose  fermenting  organisms  isolated  from  milk  only  one 
gave  the  reaction  of  B.  acidi  lactici. 

In  the  routine  examination  of  water  and  food  stuffs  for  the  identiflcation  of 
organisHM  the  author  would  substitute  the  fennentatlon  of  dulcit,  adonit,  and 
innlin,  and  Voges  and  Proskauer's  reaction  for  the  character  of  the  growth  on 
nntrient  gelatin,  action  on  milk,  formation  of  indol,  fermentation  of  glucose, 
and  action  on  neutral  red  now  generally  employed. 

A  bacteriological  study  of  the  certified  milk  of  Philadelphia,  A.  H.  Stew- 
utr  (.inter.  Jour.  Med.  8ci.,  131  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  625-635). — The  bacteriological 
standard  of  the  milk  commission  of  the  Pediatric  Society  of  X'hiladelphia  re- 
ipilTes  that  milk  to  be  certified  must  not  contain  injurious  organisms  nor  more 
than  10.000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Five  dairies  furnish  certified  milk.  Samples  of  milk  from  tliese  dairies< 
were  collected  at  frequent  intervals  from  July,  1904,  to  August,  1905,  and  exam- 
ined for  pus  cells  and  bacteria.  The  results  showed  that  .')7.4,  10.5,  36.5,  35,  and 
2S.J  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  the  5  dairies  respectively  were  below  standard. 
Stwptococei  were  occasionally  present.  The  number  of  pus  cells  ranged  from 
100  to  nearly  .300,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  uuml)er  usually  l)eing  well  up 
Into  the  thotisands.  The  milk  of  one  dairy  which  guaranteed  a  lower  bacterial 
oonnt  than  5,000  per  cubic  centimeter  was  below  standard  In  81.2  i)er  cent  of  the 
16  samples  examined. 

The  author  states  that  most  of  the  certified  milk  is  stored  for  24  hours  in 
Phliadelpbia  before  delivery  and  when  examined  at  the  end  of  this  period  almost 
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none  complies  with  the  standard.  While  ndmltting  that  the  bacterial  counts  of 
the  certified  milks  were  rather  dlsappointini;,  the  author  t)eiiere8  that  these  milks 
are  probably  among  the  best  produced  in  this  country.  With  the  present  equip- 
ment of  railroads,  a  standard  of  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  is  I>e- 
lieved  to  be  too  hard  to  attain.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  improvement  of 
present  conditions. 

On  the  influence  of  high  carbon  dioxid  pressure  on  the  bacteria  in  water 
and  mUk,  W.  Hoffmann  {Arch.  Hyg.,  57  {1906),  .Vo.  i,  pp.  379-^00,  fig.  1). — 
Subjecting  water  to  a  carbon-dioxid  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  for  24  hours  pre- 
vented the  development  of  bacteria.  The  same  was  also  true  of  water  Inocu- 
lated with  typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery  organisms  and  subjected  to  the  same 
pressure  for  3  hours. 

Milk  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  24  hours  at  56°  showed  a  precipitation 
of  the  casein.  The  bacteria,  however,  were  capable  of  growth  after  l>eing  sub- 
jected to  these  conditions.  Milk  obtained  under  hygienic  i)recaution8  and  sub- 
jected to  carbon-dioxid  pressure  remained  sweet  for  24  to  48  hours  longer  than 
the  same  milk  not  subjected  to  pressure.  In  diluted  serum  agglutinins  were  not 
Injured  by  the  influence  of  moderate  pressure  for  48  hours,  though  tmcterial 
development  was  checked  or  prevented. 

The  preservation  of  milk,  especially  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  A.  Babes 
(Abs.  in  Rev.  Chin.  Lait,  5  {1906),  2Vo.  16,  pp.  381,  382).— The  author  argues 
that  hydrogen  peroxid  is  superior  to  formaldehyde  as  a  means  of  preserving 
milk  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Immunization  against  tuberculosis  according 
to  the  method  of  von  Bebring. 

Whole  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cream,  1906  {Lab.  Inland  Rev. 
Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  121,  pp.  45). — Of  319  s.imples  of  whole  milk  nnalyzeti.  45 
were  pronounced  adulterated  and  85  doubtful.  This  was  more  unfavorable 
than  the  results  obtained  in  previous  years.  Twenty-nine  samples  of  cream 
examined  showed  i)ercentage8  of  fat  ranging  from  12.(53  to  33.51.  The  author 
believes  that  tiie  following  standard  should  l>c  established  in  Canada :  Whip- 
ping cream  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  fat,  and  table  cream  not  less  than  17.5 
per  cent 

Further  bacteriological  investigations  of  the  butter  of  Stuttgart,  A.  Reitz 
{■Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  16  (1906),  Nos.  22-23,  pp.  719-733;  25,  pp.  776- 
79.},  pi.  1,  dgm.  1). — The  earlier  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1109)  were  con- 
ducted for  the  punwse  of  determining  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter. 
In  tiie  present  investigations  30  samples  of  butter  were  exaniine<l  for  the  pres- 
ence of  tjrphoid  and  diphtheria  bacilli,  negative  results  being  obtained. 

Typhoid  bacilli  added  artiflclally  to  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  were 
found  alive  at  the  end  of  10  days,  but  not  after  15  days.  In  butter  made  from 
sour  cream  the  typhoid  bacilli  were  alive  after  7  days,  but  not  at  the  end  of  10 
days.  The  total  number  of  bacteria  varietl  between  9,000,000  and  40,000,000 
per  gram.  It  is  beiievetl  that  insulHcient  attention  was  paid  to  pasteurization. 
For  the  determination  of  the  total  numinsr  of  bacteria,  gelatin  was  preferred 
to  agar.  During  the  first  few  days  the  bacterial  content  of  the  butter  decreased, 
after  which  it  increased  rapidly  for  2  to  3  weeks,  when  it  was  2  to  3  times  as 
great  as  at  the  beginning.  The  numbers  then  decreased.  The  species  of  bac- 
teria found  which  were  considered  of  special  importance  were  Bacterium  coH 
commune.  Streptococcus  pyogenvx.  B.  prodigiosum,  species  of  Actinomyces  and 
Saccharomyces,  and  molds.  The  last  H  groups  were  considered  as  having  a 
marked  influence  on  the  rancidity  of  the  butter. 

An  extended  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  article. 

Investigation  of  salt,  A.  IIesse  (Milrhir.  Zeiitbl.  3  {1906),  Ifo.  7,  pp.  Z95- 
S02). — Analyses  of  62  samples  of  dairy  salt  representing  the  different  brands  In 
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rammon  nse  in  Mecklenburg  are  reported,  with  comments  upon  the  Influence  of 
the  different  impurities  found  in  salt  upon  the  quality  of  butter. 

CoiitTibatio&  to  tta.e  analysis  of  cheese,  O.  Jensen  and  E.  Pi^ttneb  (Ztsohr. 
latentnch.  \ahr.  u.  Oenmsmtl.  12  (1906),  No.  4.  pp.  193-SlO). — The  authors  are  • 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  differences  capable  of  recognition  by  chemical 
methods  exist  between  normal  and  faulty  cheese.  In  this  article  the  methods  of 
analysis  employed  are  described  and  analyses  of  10  Emmenthal  cheeses  of 
different  quality,  1  normal  Cheddar  cheese,  and  1  old  Backstein  cheese  are  re- 
Iiorted  and  discussed  in  detail,  without  general  conclusions  being  drawn. 

InTestigations  on  the  propionic  fermentation  in  Emmenthal  cheese, 
E.  TON  Frei'denbeich  and  O.  Jensen  (.Inn.  Agr.  Suisse,  7  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  221- 
2|J,  pb.  i). — ^The  results  of  the  investigations  show,  according  to  the  authors, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  propionic  acid  found  In  Emmenthal  cheese  is  formed 
bj  specific  ferments  at  the  expense  of  the  calcium  lactate  resulting  from  lactic 
fermeotation.    The  process  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

3C,II.Oa=2C.H.Oj+C,n40,+CO,+H,0 

Several  of  the  propionic  acid  ferments  are  described.  The  carbon  dloxid  liber- 
ated in  the  fermentation  is  considered  the  principal  cause  of  the  holes  formed 
Dormally  in  Emmenthal  cheese.  Outside  of  the  proplonic-acetic  fenuentntion 
there  oc<Tir8  often  a  pure  acetic  fermentation  of  the  calcium  lactate,  due  as 
mneb  to  propionic  ferments  as  to  lactic  ferments. 

Investigations  on  the  butyric  fermentation  in  Schabzieger  cheese,  B.  ton 
Fkecdenbeich  and  O.  Jensen  (Ann.  Agr.  Suisse.  7  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  243-252). — 
The  origin  of  the  butyric  acid  in  the  fermentation  of  this  cheese  was  studied 
bacteriologically. 

The  authors  isolated  2  bacilli  which  attack  casein  feebly  and  lactose  yigor- 
onsly  and  produce  butyric,  propionic,  and  formic  acids  in  practically  the  propor- 
UoM  found  In  this  cheese.  The  organisms  are  not  believed  to  have  anythins; 
to  do  with  the  ripening  of  the  cheese.  The  butyric-propionic-formic  fermenta- 
tion Id  this  cheese,  like  the  propionlc-acetic  fermentation  In  Emmenthal  cheese, 
is  believed  to  be  an  accessory  process  Independent  of  the  ripening  of  the  cheese, 
bnt  important  as  regards  the  i)roduction  of  nroma. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  the  abomasum  and  rennet,  J.  Thoni  (Landw. 
Jahrb.  Srhireiz,  20  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  181-242,  flgs.  2 ) .—Bacteriological  studies 
of  the  fourth  stomach,  the  whey  used  in  preparing  rennet,  and  natural  rennet 
are  reported,  and  many  of  the  micro-organisms  isolated,  including  some  new 
qwcies,  are  described. 

The  fourth  stomach,  used  in  the  preparation  of  rennet,  was  found  in  general 
to  hare  a  fairly  constant  bacterial  flora  consisting  of  indifferent,  injurious,  and 
beneficial  micro-organisms.  The  indifferent  forms  included  cocci,  si)ectes  of 
Sardna,  and  Streptothrlx,  Bacterium  fluorescens.  hay  bacillus,  potato  bacillus, 
•nd  a  new  8i)ecles  of  Bacterium.  The  injurious  organisms  included  Bacterium 
foli.  B.  lactis  arogenes,  and  2  new  species  of  Bacillus.  The  useful  organisms 
iBdaded  lactic-acid  bacteria,  propionic  acid-producing  organisms,  and  Myco- 
<lenua.  Among  the  new  organisms  described  2  are  considered  of  special  inter- 
mit—one  designated  Bacillus  4  or  B.  acidi  acrtici,  an  anaerobic  acetic  acid-pro- 
dodng  organism,  and  B.  5,  an  organism  found  to  produce  late  fermentation  in 
eheese. 

The  different  parts  of  the  rennet  stomach  showed  marked  differences  in  the 
bacterial  content.  The  pyloric  end  and  fatty  parts  particularly  showed  high 
Ktimbets  of  bacteria,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  injurious  forms.  The 
whey  used  in  the  preparation  of  rennet  was  found  to  be  poor  in  bacteria,  and 
the  few  bacteria  that  were  present  were  found  to  be  without  influence.    The 
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Indifferent  forms  were  found  to  disappear  quickly  from  the  rennet,  while  the  2 
other  groups  developed  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
originally  present  In  the  stomach. 

It  is  believed  that  In  praetic-e  the  growth  of  the  beneficial  bacteria  may  be 
favored  by  the  observance  of  suitable  precautious,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  the 
stomach,  the  discarding  of  the  pyloric  and  fatty  iMrtions,  which  barlwr 
especially  the  injurious  organisms,  and  the  keeping  of  the  rennet  at  about  30°  C. 
When  prepared  in  this  way,  the  l)eueflcial  organisms  generally  reach  their  high- 
est numbers  in  about  2  to  3  days.  Through  the  addition  of  a  mixed  culture  of 
Bacillus  easel  e  and  Mycoderma  in  the  pret>aratlon  of  rennet  it  is  believed  tliat 
the  practical  value  of  the  rennet  is  increased. 

YETEKIHASY  HEDICDTE. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  division,  T.  Fmntoff  (Orange  River  Colony  Dept. 
Agr.,  Attn.  Rpt.,  1  (1904-5),  pp.  17-43,  pis.  3). — An  account  Is  presented  by  tlie 
veterinary  staff  of  the  Orange  Illver  Colony  stock  inspectors  of  the  prevalence 
of  various  animal  diseases  in  the  colony,  which  are  classified  according  to  the 
animal  affec;ted.  In  horses  particular  attention  is  given  to  glanders,  horse  sick- 
ness, and  osteoporosis ;  in  cattle,  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  African  coast  fever, 
and  tuberculosis;  and  in  pigs,  to  hog  cholera  and  swine  erysipelas.  A  state- 
ment is  given  regarding  the  number  and  condition  of  the  government  stallions 
in  the  colony. 

A  new  disease  iu  goats,  called  contagious  catarrhal  fever  or  goat  distemper. 
Is  reix>rted  by  H.  K.  Tasker.  Goats  affected  with  this  disease  show  greatly 
swollen  ears  followed  after  5  to  7  days  by  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes. 
The  disease  reaches  the  crisis  In  alwut  14  to  18  days.  At  the  height  of  the 
disease  the  animal  will  stand  still  much  of  the  time,  being  unable  to  move 
excei)t  with  a  staggering  gait.  The  period  of  incubation  Is  5  to  7  days.  The 
disease  api^ears  to  be  contagious,  although  this  point  is  not  definitely  determined. 

The  cause  of  halisterlsis  of  the  bones  and  therapeutic  notes,  Klimueb  and 
Schmidt  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  11  (1906),  No.  11-12,  pp.  481-^17).— The 
term  halisterlsis  means  deficiency  of  mineral  matter  and  Is  used  In  preference 
to  osteomalacia  for  the  reason  that  it  indicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  rather 
than  the  final  condition  observed  in  the  bones  as  the  result  of  the  disease.  The 
syniptonis  of  lialisterisis  are  described  in  great  detail  as  observed  In  cattle. 
hogs,  goats,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

In  all  cases  the  disease  commonly  referred  to  under  the  name  rickets  was 
due  to  the  deficiency  of  mineral  matter  In  the  feed.  On  the  basis  of  physio- 
logical exi)eriment8  a  table  was  prepared  indicating  the  lime  requirements  of 
different  domestic  animals,  according  to  their  size,  age,  and  sex.  Other  tables 
are  pres(>ntc<l  showing  the  i)ercentage  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  great 
variety  of  fewl  stuffs  under  different  conditions.  The  literature  on  this  subject 
is  reviewed  in  connection  with  tlie  bibliography  of  127  titles.  The  authors  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  hnlisterlsis,  being  due  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  min- 
eral matter  in  the  feed,  should  be  treated  by  the  addition  of  suitable  bone  salts 
and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Immunity  In  tuberculosis,  S.  Flexneb  (Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  69  (1906),  Xo.  S,  pp. 
220-247). — ^Tlie  more  striking  results  obtained  by  investigators  with  regard  to 
tuberculosis  are  brlefiy  outlined  with  particular  reference  to  the  controversy 
started  by  Koch  and  to  recent  work  of  immunizing  cattle  and  other  animals  to 
tuberculosis. 

It  Is  believed  that  no  lasting  or  effective  immunity  toward  tuberculosis  can 
be  obUiiued  by  the  use  of  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  beat  or  any  other  agency. 
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Tbe  artificial  prodnction  of  immunity  to  tuberculosis  appears  to  rest  upon  tbe 
use  of  attenuated  living  tubercle  bacilli.  The  possible  danger  from  the  use  of 
human  tnl)ercle  bacilli  in  immunizing  cattle  Is  also  discussed. 

Human  and  bovine  taberculoais,  N.  Raw  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  2381, 
pp.  357,  358). — In  a  continuation  of  his  studies  on  the  relationship  of  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  author  finds  repeated  confirmation  of  his  previous 
conclusion  that  there  are  two  forms  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but  that  man  is  subject 
to  both  and  may  readily  become  Infected  particularly  In  childhood  by  drinlcing 
tDbercuious  milk.  The  author  believes  that  human  tubercle  bacilli  do  not 
attack  the  ordinary  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  but  produce  lesions  chiefly  in 
the  lungs.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  in  most  cases  where  tbe  mesenteric 
glands  are  affected  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  of  bovine  origin. 

Experimental  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  catUe,  A.  EiBES 
(Zttchr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhvg.,  16  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  218-223).— Tbe  material 
used  in  tbe  inoculation  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  came  from  tuber- 
niloua  mesenterial  glands  of  human  origin. 

It  is  found  possible  by  using  this  material  in  the  inoculation  of  a  bovine 
aniraal  and  subsequently  making  a  reiuoculation  from  this  animal  into  another 
bovine  animal  to  produce  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  resulting  In  death 
within  0  to  7  days.  Similarly  when  the  material  was  first  passed  through  a 
guinea  pig  and  subsequently  used  for  the  inoculation  of  cattle  death  resulted 
within  51  days.     In  a  third  case,  bacilli  of  less  virulence  were  obtained. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  tul)ercle  bacilli  may  be  obtained  from 
human  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  are  equally  as  pathogenic  as  bovine  bacilli 
for  cattle.  The  author  argues,  therefore,  against  the  proposition  of  separating 
human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  virulence. 

The  origin  of  tabercalosis,  J.  Bongebt  (Deut.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  H 
{1906),  Xo.  21,  pp.  2il-2U).—Dnr\xig  the  investigations  carried  out  by  the 
aathor  it  appeared  that  a  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membranes  is  often  ol>served  in  cattle,  and  this  trouble  is  caused  by 
greatly  attenuated  tubercle  bacilli.  These  bacilli  show  great  differences  in  their 
morphological,  cultural,  and  pathogenic  properties.  The  author  objects  to  the 
statement  of  Schiitz  that  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is  always  caused  by  the  bovine 
type  of  tubercle  bacilli  for  the  reason  that  the  type  found  in  cattle  is  by  no 
means  c-onstant.  For  example,  highly  virulent  and  greatly  attenuated  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  same  case  of  tulierculosis. 

The  relation  between  human  tuberculosis  and  pearl  disease  of  cattle, 
Libia  Rabinowitsch  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  ^3  (1906),  No.  2^.  pp.  784- 
788). — Summing  up  her  Investigations  on  the  interrelation  of  human  and  twvine 
tul)erculo8is,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  man  may  become  Infected 
with  pearl  disease,  but  thai  the  frequency  of  such  infection  Is  still  undeter- 
mined. A  determined  warfare  against  bovine  tuberculosis  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary not  only  in  the  interest  of  animal  industrj-,  but  for  the  protection  of  human 
health. 

The  nutrition  of  animals  and  tuberculosis,  D.  Bonoba  (Qior.  R.  8oc.  ed 
Accad.  Tet.  Ital,  55  (1906),  No.  20,  pp.  i80-i84). — The  relationship  between  the 
nutrition  of  animals  and  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  briefiy  discussed. 
It  is  maintained  that  a  rational  system  of  feeding  in  which  a  ltl)eral  and  well- 
balanced  ration  is  used  should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  system  devised  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis.  This  recommendation  was  made  in  the  belief  that 
properly  nourished  animals  are  less  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  those  which 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

The  pathogenesis  of  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall^e  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
IParit],  H2  (1906),  No.  20,  pp.  1101-1103).— The  author  has  continued  his 
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studies  on  the  oomparatire  rOle  of  tbe  digestive  and  respiratorr  organs  as  the 
primary  location  of  tuberculous  infection.  It  appears  that  in  many  cases  in 
whicli  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  are  affected  most  extensively,  tlie  original 
infection  was  located  In  the  intestines  and  was  due  to  Ingestion  of  tuberculous 
material  with  the  feed.  The  author  believes  that  in  this  respect  calves  and 
children  behave  in  the  same  manner  toward  tubercle  bacillus.  According  to  the 
author's  investigations  the  source  of  infection  must  remain  doubtful  even  In 
cases  where  the  lungs  and  other  respiratory  organs  are  the  only  parts  affected, 
for  cases  which  are  apparently  of  purely  pulmonary  origin  may  nevertheless 
trace  their  source  of  infection  through  the  intestines. 

The  virulence  of  lymphatic  ganglia  in  tuberculous  animals,  H.  Vaix£e 
iCompt.  Bend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  60  (1906),  No.  19,  pp.  911-913).— A  number  of 
authors  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  lymphatic  glands  of  apparently 
normal  condition  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  This  fact  has  been  noted  most 
frequently  In  connection  with  experiments  In  immunizing  cattle  against  tuber- 
culosis by  the  use  of  human  tubercle  bacilli.  In  these  cases  the  glands  of  the 
immunized  cattle  contained  tubercle  bacilli  for  a  long  time  after  apparent 
recovery  from  vaccination.  The  author  finds  that  the  mesenteric  as  well  as 
other  lymphatic  glands  of  cittle,  after  tuberculous  infection  from  any  source, 
may  contain  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  without  showing  any  abnormal  condition. 
It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  lymphatic  glands  In  a  tuberculous 
animal  may  be  considered  as  free  from  tubercle  bacilli.  The  bearing  of  these 
investigations  on  the  utilization  of  tuberculous  meat  is  apparent 

Combating  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  J.  Poels  (Tijdgchr,  Veeartsenijk.,  SS 
(1906),  Xos.  8,  pp.  i77-496;  9,  pp.  .53.>-54S).— Attention  Is  called  by  the  author 
to  the  great  importance  of  a  more  thorough  clinical  study  of  tuberculosis  in  order 
to  be  able  to  recognize  by  the  physical  symptoms  the  first  occurrence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  lungs.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  extensive  use  of  tuberculin  and  the 
complete  reliance  of  most  veterinarians  upon  this  reagent  have  led  to  some 
neglect  in  the  study  of  physical  symptoms.  The  disease  is  admittedly  more 
infectious  when  the  lungs  are  attacked  than  when  it  is  confined  to  other  internal 
organs.  The  importance  of  being  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  disease 
In  the  lungs  Is  therefore  obvious. 

Pour  cases  of  equine  tuberculosis  on  one  farm,  W.  R.  Davis  (Vet.  Rec,  18 
(1906),  No.  925,  p.  678,  flff.  1). — The  extensive  development  of  tuberculosis  was 
observed  in  a  4-year-old  mare  which  had  to  be  killed  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  Her  colt  likewise  developed  tuberculosis,  and  also  two  other 
horses  on  the  same  premises.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  relative  infre- 
quency  of  tul)erculosis  in  horses,  but  notes  the  fact  that  there  were  4  cases  of 
the  disease  in  horses  during  a  period  of  3  years  on  a  small  farm  on  which  the 
owner  never  had  more  than  6  horses  at  a  time. 

A  study  of  avian  tuberculosis,  V.  A.  Moobe  (Ztschr.  Infectiongkrank.  u. 
nyg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  No.  i-5,  pp.  SSS-^-iO). — A  short  account  is  given  of 
the  experiments  carried  on  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  trans- 
inissibility  of  tuberculosis  in  the  fowl.  It  was  found  by  feeding  and  Inocula- 
tion experiments  that  avian  tuliemilosls  can  not  always  l>e  transmitted  to 
exi)eriniental  animals,  and  also  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  not 
always  easily  transmitted  to  fowls.  All  of  the  author's  exi)eriment8  along  this 
line  gave  negative  results. 

The  Immunity  of  Glalleria  mellonella  toward  tubercle  bacilli,  S.  MetaIt 
NIKOFF  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris].  60  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  318,  519). — 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  surrounded  with  a  waxy  envelop 
which  appears  to  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  digestion  and 
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d(«tnictIon  by  the  fluids  of  the  animal  organism  in  wlilch  tbey  are  found,  the 
idea  originated  of  determining  whether  animals  which  naturally  digest  wax  are 
immune  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

For  this  reason  the  bee  moth  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  species  since 
it  lives  largely  on  beeswax.  The  insect  was  found  to  be  absolutely  immune  to 
l-ul)ercuiosis.  When  tubercle  bacilli  were  inoculated  into  the  iarvte  of  bee  moths, 
the  Imciili  were  rapidly  destroyed,  being  transformed  within  a  few  hours  into 
a  brownish  pigment-lllte  mass.  This  destruction  was  accomplished  partly  by 
llie  ordinarj-  leucocytes  and  partly  by  giant  cells.  It  was  found  in  exi)eriments 
on  guinea  pigs  that  these  animals  when  vaccinated  with  the  blood  obtained  from 
Ue  moth  larvsB  were  rendered  highly  resistant  to  tubercle  bacilli.  Further 
studies  along  this  line  are  promised. 

A  biological  method  for  demonstrating  anthrax  in  practice,  B.  Jacobstahl 
and  F.  Pfebsdobff  {Ztschr.  Infectionakrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  No. 
iS,  pp.  102-123,  fig.  1). — For  the  practicing  veterinarian  as  well  as  for  officials 
of  tlie  government  veterinary  service  a  rapid  method  of  diagnosing  anthrax 
is  an  Important  desideratum. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  diagnosis,  it  Is  desirable  to  hasten  the  formation 
of  spores  as  much  as  possible,  and  according  to  the  authors'  experience  this 
may  best  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  suspected  material  on  a  rod  of  gypsum 
previously  moistened  with  bouillon  or  water.  The  bacteria  which  would  nat- 
nmiiy  come  into  account  In  malcing  a  differentiation  by  this  means  are  spore- 
fonning  anaerobes  and  nonspore-formlng  and  spore-forming  aerobes. 

Id  making  the  diagnosis  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  author,  the 
rod  of  gypsum  Is  removed  from  the  test  tube  and  placed  In  clean  water  for 
about  a  minute,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  test  tube.  The  amount  of 
water  In  and  on  the  piece  of  gypsum  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  cotton  placed 
at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  gypsum  rod.  The  material  for  testing  is  preferably 
to  be  taken  from  the  Jugular  vein,  spleen,  or  blood  clot  in  the  heart,  after  which 
the  sus|)ected  material  was  placed  on  the  gj-psum  rod,  the  whole  test  tube  en- 
closed in  a  shipping  box  and  sent  to  the  laboratory. 

According  to  the  extensive  experience  of  Marxer,  Ostertag,  and  others,  this 
method  yields  positive  results  in  many  cases  where  others  have  failed  for  the 
reason  that  the  spores  develop  very  rapidly  if  the  material  contains  anthrax 
bacilli. 

The  simultaneous  inoculation  method  for  anthrax,  G.  Sobebnheim  {Berlin. 
Tieriirztl.  Wchnachr.,  1906,  Vo.  12,  pp.  233-235)  .—The  method  of  combined  in- 
ocnlation  with  serum  and  cultures  has  found  application  in  a  large  number  of 
rases  during  tbe  past  year.  One'flrm  in  Germany  prepared  over  200,000  doses, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  shipped  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution  of  anthrax  in  these  South  American  coun- 
tries and  statistics  are  presented  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  as 
shown  by  reports  based  on  about  300,000  animals.  These  reports  indicate  that 
the  method  yields  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the  nearly  .300,000  cases  In 
which  tbe  combined  inoculation  has  been  applied  not  a  single  animal  has  died 
as  tbe  reiiult  of  vaccination  and  the  disease  has  been  effectively  checked  and 
controlled  wherever  the  method  has  been  thoroughly  applied. 

Texas  or  tick  fever  and  its  preTentlon,  J.  R.  Mohleb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
fanner*'  Bui.  2o8,  pp.  43,  figs.  6). — The  material  contained  in  this  bulletin  is 
essentially  a  condensation  of  Bulletin  78  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1190). 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  bloody  urine  in  cattle  with  hemoglobin,  Evebs 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  1906,  No.  19,  p.  56.}).— Hemoglobin  is  dissolved 
in  a  20  per  cent  itrol  solution  at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  to  5  cc.  and  should  be  used 
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witLln  24  bouro  after  mixing.  When  administered  bnxxlermically,  it  caoses 
no  bad  effects  at  tlie  point  of  inoculation.  Tbe  author  reports  tbat  be  bas  used 
tbis  remedy  on  more  tban  40  experimental  animals,  including  borses,  cattle,  and 
sbeep,  in  some  cases  administering  as  much  as  500  cc.  Considerable  benefit  is 
always  manifested  from  tbe  use  of  hemoglobin  in  cases  where  the  amount 
is  below  normal. 

Becorrence  of  parturient  paresis,  Karn  (Berlin.  Tieraretl.  Wchnschr.. 
i90S,  .Vo.  17,  p.  3i2). — In  tbe  experience  of  the  author  as  weli  as  tbat  of  other 
investigators,  the  recurrence  of  parturient  paresis  soon  after  an  apparent 
i-ecovery  is  very  rare.  Notes  are  given  on  a  case  In  which  air  infiltration  was 
used  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  disi'jise.  The  cow  rec-overed  within  a  few  hours, 
but  suffered  a  relapse  5  days  afterwards.  Air  infiltration  into  tbe  udder  was 
again  administered,  after  which  recovery  took  place  without  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease. 

Farturlent  paresis,  Ggbaukb  (BerHn.  Tieriirztl.  Wchntchr.,  1906.  So.  20,  pp. 
377-370). — In  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  of  tbis  subject  the  author  gives 
particular  attention  to  the  investigations  of  Hess  and  Zebl.  The  evidence  thus 
far  presente*!  for  couplderlng  psirturieiit  jjaresis  as  an  infectious  disease  is  not 
very  strong.  Tlie  most  characteristic  and  pronounced  symptom  is  cerebral 
anemia.  The  author  believes  that  tlie  often-observed  cessation  of  tbe  milk 
secretion  In  cases  of  this  disease  Is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to 
compensate  for  the  dlaturlied  circulation.  In  one  Iiistance  the  author  observed 
a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  were  identical  with  tliose  of  parturient  paresis 
and  tbe  Infusion  of  air  into  the  udder  caused  a  prompt  improvement,  but  later 
serious  symptoms  occurred  and  the  animal  was  slaughtered.  It  was  found  in 
this  case  tbat  the  cerebral  anemia  was  due  entirely  to  a  vaginal  hemorrhage 
which  bad  lowered  the  blood  pressure. 

Milk  fever  before  parturition,  Gaixieb  (Bui  lioc.  Crnt.  Mfd.  Vet.,  83  (1906), 
iVo.  6,  p.  l.'>3). — ^This  disease,  while  always  related  to  parturition,  sometimes 
occurs  before  as  well  as  after  this  event.  Notes  are  given  on  a  case  which 
came  under  tbe  author's  observations.  A  complete  recovery  took  place  after 
the  application  of  the  Schmidt  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  infectious  vaginal  catarrh  of  cattle,  II.  Raebioeb  (Beilin, 
Tieraistl.  Wcliii»chr.,  1906,  Xo.  13,  pp.  2Jil,  ^i^.  fiO".  i). — In  the  treatment  of  thU 
disease  considerable  difliculty  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  tbe  merely 
temporary  effect  of  ordinary  antiseptic  washes. 

The  author  devised  a  syringe,  by  means  of  which  dry  antiseptic  materials 
and  also  salves  could  be  injected.  The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tbis 
apparatus  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  te  considered,  however,  that  in  all 
cases  In  which  the  uterus  is  also  affected  tlie  cow  should  be  fattened  and  sold 
for  beef  since,  if  she  is  kept  in  tbe  lienl,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
tbe  further  spread  of  tbe  disease. 

The  enzootic  appearance  of  gangrenous  vaginitis  in  cows,  A.  M.  Bebomann 
(Fortschr.  Vet.  Eyg.,  J^  (1906).  Xo.  1,  pp.  1-6). — The  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  calving  and  attacks  chiefly  heifers  and  young  cows. 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  tlie  i)erslsteiK"e  of  tbe  disease  from  year  to  year  in 
a  badly  infe<!ted  herd.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  infection  with  the  necrosis 
bacillus.  In  order  to  prevent  Infection  of  the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  It  ap- 
jiears  to  lie  necessary  to  make  frequent  use  of  lysol  douches.  This  treatment 
should  be  applied  immediately  after  parturition. 

Notes  on  the  enzootic  occurrence  of  gangrenous  vaginitis  in  cows,  A.  M. 
Beboman.n  (Svcnsk  Vet.  Tidfiki:,  11  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  117-120). — Several  cases 
of  this  disease  have  come  under  tbe  ol)servation  of  the  author.  Tbe  usual 
symptoms  and  pathological  alterations  are  described.    Quite  satisfactory  re- 
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snits  were  obtained  by  the  tborongb  application  of  washes  of  cblorid  of  zinc  in 
10  per  i«nt  solution. 

Foiaoning  of  cattle  by  Lima  beans,  G.  Mosselman  (Ann.  M6d.  V6t.,  5.1 
(19116),  Son.  3,  pp.  141-133;  4,  pp.  203-215). — Tlie  seeds  of  various  varieties  of 
Phateolut  lunatu*  contain  quantities  of  glucosid  which  is  capabie,  after  fer- 
mentation, of  producing  enough  hydrocyanic  acid  to  kill  herbivorous  animals 
wliicb  eat  the  beans. 

According  to  experiments,  500  gm.  of  beans  may  be  enough  to  Iciil  a  tiorse 
iind  if  fed  in  larger  quantities  the  result  may  be  fatal  even  after  cooking. 
Even  tlie  leaves  of  cultivated  varieties  were  found  to  be  toxic,  but  the  toxicity 
Tiried  greatly  according  to  the  age  of  the  plants  and  the  stage  of  vegetation. 
In  cases  where  the  plants  or  beans  contained  free  hydrocyanic  acid  animals 
refused  to  eat  them.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  rabbits  and  .guinea 
pigs  after  allowing  them  to  fast  for  2  days.  It  is  believed  by  the  author  that 
not  all  varieties  of  P.  lunatus  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  mat- 
ter may  depend  somewhat  on  the  soil  and  nature  of  the  cultivation. 

Kuahroom  poisoning  in  cows,  Haoa  (Xorsk  Vet.  Tidsskr.,  18  (1906),  No. 
1-i.  pp.  29,  SO). — In  a  small  herd  of  cows  in  Suldal,  2  animals  died  as  a  result 
of  eating  poisonous  mushrooms,  apparently  Agaricus  muscarius.  The  symptoms 
were  those  which  are  commonly  described  as  occurring  in  man  and  develoi)ed 
with  great  violence.  There  was  profuse  diarrhea  accompanied  with  brain 
symptoms.    No  opportunity  was  had  for  testing  any  remedial  measures. 

Larkspur  and  other  poisonous  plants,  (i.  H.  Gloveb  (Colorado  Hta.  Bui.  113, 
pp.  H,  pl».  8). — The  losses  from  poisonous  plants  in  Colorado  are  annually  a  seri- 
ons  drain  on  the  stockmen.  The  station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  this  Department  is  investigating  a  number  of  problems  connected 
with  iwisonous  plants. 

In  tbe  present  report  a  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine plant  poisoning  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  larkspur,  death  cumus, 
water  hemlock,  lupines,  and  rubber  plant.  As  remedies  for  larkspur  iwisoning 
the  author  recommends  drenches  with  potassium  permanganate  and  a  h.vi>o- 
dermic  injection  of  atropin.  Descriptive  and  biological  notes  are  also  given  on 
death  cama!4,  water  hemlock,  and  lupines,  with  brief  notes  on  curative  methods. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  a  feature  of  practical  Imiwrtauce  to  stockmen  consist- 
ing of  a  synopsis  of  symptoms  and  treatment  to  be  applied  in  the  poisoning  of 
t-attie,  horses,  and  sheep  by  different  plants  under  different  conditions, 

Q«el  dikkop,  B.  Paine  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Titer.,  19  (1906),  No.  1,  pp. 
0-8). — This  disease,  commonly  known  by  its  Dutch  name,  which  means  yellow 
thicic  bead,  aCTects  chiefly  Merino  and  Africander  sheep  and  Angora  goats. 

The  trouble  usually  appears  in  herds  grazing  on  low  land  after  a  considerable 
rainfall.  The  head  and  ears  swell  greatly  and  a  dropsical  condition  of  these 
parts  appears.  The  temperature  often  rises  to  104°  F.  A  certain  percentage  of 
cases  may  live  for  a  week  or  more,  but  they  usually  end  fatally.  If  no  treatment 
l<  adopted,  the  swollen  parts  become  dry,  shrivel  up,  and  crack.  The  general  con- 
dition of  Jaundice  is  also  observed.  Most  sheepmen  believe  that  the  disease  may 
be  prevented  by  removing  the  flock  to  high  land  where  the  disease  Is  not  preva- 
lent and  keeping  tbe  sheep  corralled  until  after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning. 

When  examined  post  mortem,  affected  sheep  were  found  to  show  a  general 
Jaundiced  condition,  with  a  soft  liver,  inflammation  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  occa- 
flonaliy  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Ck>nsiderable  benefit  is  to  l>e  derived 
fnHD  feeding  the  sheep  on  alfalfa  and  giving  them  plenty  of  good  water.  The 
average  mortality  is  about  40  per  cent.  Occasionally  the  disease  appears  to  be 
capable  of  transmission  by  Inoculation,  but  the  nature  of  tbe  trouble  is  not  well 
onderstood. 
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Baeteriologfieal  diagfnosls  of  chronic  swine  plague,  Junack  {Zttchr.  Infec- 
tionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  No.  2-S,  pp.  158-168,  fig.  J).— Data  are 
given  regarding  the  bacteriological  diagnosis  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pure 
swine  plague,  combination  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera,  pure  hog  cholera,  and 
intestinal  catarrh  of  pigs.    The  bacteria  obtained  in  these  tests  are  ennmerated. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  study  that  in  case  of  the  prevalent  chronic  form 
in  swine  plague  a  negative  bacteriological  finding  does  not  decide  the  matter  for 
the  reason  that  the  demonstration  of  Bacillus  suisepticu*  fails  in  about  one-third 
of  the  chronic  cases  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  anatomical  findings  and 
the  infectiousness  of  the  disease  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  Certain 
races  of  B.  suisepticus  when  cultivated  on  artificial  nutrient  media  form  short 
rods  in  addition  to  long  threads  and  retain  both  of  these  forms  when  inoculated 
Into  other  animals  or  maintained  from  generation  to  generation  on  artificial 
media.  ' 

Active  immunhsation  against  hog  cholera,  M.  Prbttneb  (Berlin.  Tierarstl. 
Wehnschr.,  1906,  Xo.  lOf  pp.  173,  174). — Hogs  were  inoculated  intraperitoneally 
with  the  organism  of  hog  cholera  and  subsequently  an  exudate  was  obtained 
from  these  hogs  which,  after  sterilization,  was  used  in  testing  Its  immunizing 
power  on  other  bogs.  Four  parallel  tests  were  made  In  each  of  which  one  ani- 
mal was  treated  with  this  exudate  and  the  other  not  In  ail  cases  the  immune 
animals  remained  healthy  without  any  reaction.  The  author  believes  that  his 
experiments  Justify  the  hoi)e  of  obtaining  a  method  of  producing  active  immun- 
ity in  hogs  by  means  of  an  exudate  caused  by  Bacillus  sutpestifer,  but  not 
containing  bacteria. 

Glanders:  Its  nature,  distribution,  and  prevention,  P.  Fischer  {Ohio  Live 
Stock  Assoc.  Bui.  6,  pp.  9). — ^The  successful  control  of  glanders  in  the  author's 
opinion  depends  upon  the  education  of  horse  owners  in  an  understanding  of 
the  dangers  of  this  disease  and  in  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  disease  and  the  danger  of  allowing  infected  horses  to  be  utilized 
in  any  way  which  will  bring  them  in  contact  with  healthy  horses.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  danger  of  infection  from  glanders  in  unsanitary  stables,  black- 
smith shops,  and  from  public  watering  troughs. 

The  establishment  of  a  simple  basis  for  Judg^ing  mallein  reaction,  Foth 
(Fortschr.  Vet.  Hyg.,  3  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  241-249). — ^The  author  summarizes 
a  number  of  results  obtained  In  the  use  of  mallein  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  reaction  which  usually  occurs  in  typical  cases  of  glanders. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is  concluded  that  mallein  is  a  suitable  reagent 
lor  determining  glanders  in  herds  of  horses  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  establish  an  exact  standard  for 
the  mallein  reaction.  In  order  that  such  a  standard  may  he  set  up  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  carry  on  experiments  with  horses  artificially  inoculated 
with  glanders  in  order  to  be  nble  to  test  them  with  mallein  at  periods  of  known 
length  after  the  beginning  of  infection.  Mallein  must  also  be  tested  more 
extensively  on  horses  known  to  be  nongianderous.  It  Is  considered  desirable 
also  to  c-ompare  the  mallein  reaction  with  the  results  obtained  by  agglutination. 

Malarial  fever  in  horses,  A.  T.  Peteks  (Nebraska  Sta.  Press  Bui.  S2,  pp.  7, 
figs.  3). — The  symptoms  and  prevalence  of  this  disease  are  briefly  described. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  in  Nebraska  since  1902  and  has  caused  the  death 
of  many  horses.  Affected  animals  become  gradually  emaciated  and  the  number 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  much  reduced.  The  author  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
cultures  of  any  organism  which  might  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  parasitic  worm  was  found  in  connection  with  the  disease,  and  further 
study  will  be  devoted  to  this  parasite  and  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  patho- 
genic bacteria. 
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Kalaria  in  hoiaea,  G.  J.  Bbickman  (Svengk  Vet.  Tidtkr.,  11  (1906),  No.  3,  pp. 
liO-lSO,  figs.  2). — ^Particular  attention  Is  given  in  this  account  to  tbe  etiology 
of  malaria  In  horses.  Tbe  blood  parasite  was  found  in  tbe  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  produced,  during  tbe  course  ot  the  disease,  a  sort  of  pernicious  aoMnia  in 
tbe  blood  of  horses.  Tbe  disease  is  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating  and 
the  thorough  application  of  arsenical  treatment  appears  to  relieve  this  symptom 
and  otherwise  check  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  and  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  Kdix  (Ztgchr.  Veterinark.,  18  (.1906).  A'o.  8-9,  pp.  353-356).— X>ut- 
ing  the  years  1904  to  1906  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  among  army  horses 
and  was  referred  to  under  the  names  Infectious  catarrh  and  inflammation  of 
tbe  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Tbe  spinal  aCTectlon  was  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  disease  and  is  therefore  retained  as  the  more  appropriate 
aama  The  disease  was  controlled  by  a  thorough  quarantine  of  all  stalls  in  which 
infected  animals  bad  stood  and  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  solutions  in  such  con- 
nectioa  It  was  found  possible  to  produce  passive  immunity  of  short  duration 
against  the  disease  by  serum  treatment. 

Ill  effects  sometimes  produced  on  horses  and  mules  pastured  exclusively 
npon  alsike,  M.  Jacob  (Tennessee  8ta.  Bui.,  Vol  XYIII,  No.  3,  pp.  28-30,  ftg. 
it.— A  peculiar  disease  has  been  noted  in  certain  parts  of  Tennessee  as  a  result 
of  pasturing  too  exclusively  on  alsike  clover. 

The  disease  affects  only  horses  and  mules  and  Improvement  takes  place  in 
mild  cases  as  soon  as  tbe  animals  are  removed  from  alsike  pasture.  The  exact 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  understood.  The  chief  symptoms  appear  on  the 
skin  Id  the  form  of  Inflamed  areas  which  are  later  sloughed  off  leaving  sores. 
Tbe  eyes,  tongue,  mouth,  and  alimentary  tract  may  also  be  affected.  In  cases 
vhere  the  skin  only  is  affected,  treatment  Is  simple  and  consists  in  removing 
tbe  animal  from  alsike  pasture  and  treating  sores  with  an  antiseptic  wash. 

Becent  InveBtigrations  concerning:  rabies,  L.  Pantsset  (Rev.  O^n.  Mdd.  Vdt, 
8  (1906),  No.  87-88.  pp.  113-139).— The  literature  of  this  subject  is  critically 
discussed  in  connection  with  bibliographical  references.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  recent  Investigations  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tbe  most  satisfactory  methods  of  diagnosing  rabies  In  a  rapid  and  reliable 
manner. 

The  course  of  rabies  virus  and  antirables  vaccine,  P.  Remunoeb  (Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  BM.  [Paris],  60  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  573-575).— Aa  a  result  of  numer- 
«ns  experiments  on  laboratory  animals  it  appears .  that  rabies  virus  travels 
from  the  point  of  entrance  Into  the  organism  toward  the  nerve  centers  along 
the  peripheral  nerves  and  that  the  antirables  vaccine  passes  toward  tbe  nerve 
centers  In  the  lymphatic  system.  The  results  of  vaccination,  therefore,  vary 
according  to  the  relative  rate  of  speed  which  these  two  substances  take  In  their 
course  toward  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  appearance  of  virulence  in  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  J.  Nicolas 
(Jottr.  Mid.  Tit.  et  Zootech.,  57  (1906),  Apr.,  pp.  208-2 IS;  Compt.  Rend.  Soc. 
Biol  [Pom],  60  (1906),  No.  13,  pp.  625,  626).— In  the  control  of  outbreaks  of 
tables  among  domestic  animals  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  as  definitely 
M  possible  Just  when  the  saliva  becomes  virulent.  For  this  purpose  a  number 
of  inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  goats,  rabbits,  and  dogs.  The  virus 
in  the  saliva  was  found  to  be  virulent  from  4  to  6  days  before  the  appearance 
of  any  symptom  of  the  disease  in  dogs  and  goats  and  at  least  4  days  before  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  in  dogs  inoculated  in  the  muscles. 

A  malignant  infectious  eye  disease  in  fowls,  Rabvs  ( Wchnschr.  Tierheilk. 
«•  nehzucht.,  50   (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  207,  208).— la  a  flock  of  12  fowls,  8 
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developed  eymptoms  of  a  contagious  eye  disease  consisting  in  intense  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  whlcli  became  covered  with  a  mucous  or  purulent  ma- 
terial. Some  of  the  worst  cases  were  killed  while  the  less  developed  cases  wen- 
treated  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  6  in  water. 

The  disinfection  of  stock  c&rs  by  means  of  aqueous  f ormaldeliyde  solntioni, 
J.  ScHNUBEB  (Ztschr.  Infections/crank,  u.  Byg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  No.  2-S,  pp. 
accomplished  by  the  most  thorough  spraying  of  cars  with  formaldehyde  for  the 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  In  destroyins 
thoroughly  reached  with  the  formaldehyde  solution. 

The  strengths  of.  formaldehyde  used  were  1,  li,  and  2  per  cent  When  these 
applications  were  made  at  relatively  low  temperatures  the  effect  was  not  as 
good  as  could  be  desired.  Better  results  were  obtained  when  a  higher  tem- 
perature was  maintained  in  the  cars.  A  copiplete  disinfection  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  most  thorough  spraying  of  cars  with  formaldehyde  for  tiie 
reason  that  cars  are  not  constructed  so  that  every  crack  and  crevice  could  be 
thoroughly  reached  with  the  formaldehyde  solution. 

Disinfection  by  means  of  formaldebyds  and  potassium  permanganate, 
.1.  G.  CUMMINO  (Rpt-  Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  7  (1905),  pp.  i77-i80).— Claims  have 
been  made  that  when  formalin  is  poured  o%'er  potassium  permanganate,  a  rapid 
process  of  oxidation  takes  place  which  leads  to  the  liberation  of  formaldehyde 
gas  In  large  quantities. 

This  matter  was  tested  by  the  author,  and  during  his  exi>eriroents  3.000  speci- 
mens of  infected  silk  threads,  cloth,  and  filter  paper  were  exix>6ed  to  varioiw 
conditions  of  disinfection.  The  organisms  used  in  these  experiments  included 
anthrax  bacillus,  typhoid  bacillus,  streptococci,  and  various  other  bacteria.  In 
these  experiments  the  permanganate  process  was  compared  directly  with  the 
regular  distillation  method  recommended  by  Novy.  The  results  obtained  Indi- 
cate that  the  permanganate  process  is  not  as  useful  as  the  distillation  metliod, 
but  that  the  former  method  Is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  used  effectively  and 
safely  by  a  layman. 

BUBAL  EiranrEEBnra. 

Primer  of  Irrigation,  D.  H.  Andebson  (Chicago:  The  D.  H.  Anderson  Pub. 
Co.,  1905,  pp.  ^.57,  pis.  16). — This  is  a  volume  which,  according  to  the  autljor,  1« 
intended  to  "  lend  aid  to  those  who  are  beginners  in  Irrigation  farming." 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  the  author  considers  his  subject  In  Its  relation  to 
other  branches  of  agricultural  science  and  takes  up,  In  turn,  the  formation  and 
qualities  of  soils,  together  witli  their  treatment  for  alkali,  etc.;  plant  foods  and 
a  simple  exiwsition  of  the  chemical  proces.ses  involved  in  plant  feeding;  f^ 
tilling  and  laying  out  of  hind  with  special  reference  to  irrigation  farming; 
finally  discussing  in  a  popular  way  the  more  technical  asiiects  of  the  subject 
such  as  duty  and  measurement  of  water,  pumiw  and  irrigation  machinery,  etc. 
The  author  has  compiled  in  a  readable  manner  much  information  of  value  to 
those  about  to  take  up  or  already  engaged  In  irrigation  farming. 

Investigation  of  irrigation  practice  In  Oregon,  A.  P.  Stdveb  (V.  8.  Dept. 
Agr..  Offtcc  E.rpt.  fitas.  Circ.  67,  pp.  SO,  figs.  i). — This  circular  covers  the  wort 
done  in  Oregon  by  Mr.  Stover  in  190,'").  The  methods  of  preparing  land  for 
Irrigation  and  of  applying  water  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs 
of  Oregon  rather  than  describing  Oregon  practice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  circular  is  the  discussion  of 
flood  water  or  winter  Irrigation  in  the  Butter  Creek  Valley,  where  the  water 
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rapidy  during  the  summer  is  extremely  limited.  Large  quantities  of  water  are 
applied  to  the  land  vrben  tlie  streams  are  high  in  the  spring,  and  with  this 
boiTy  irrigation  three  crops  of  alfalfa  are  raised  and  orchards  are  also  suc- 
cesfDlly  maintained.  The  success  of  this  form  of  irrigation  is  attributed  to 
the  imperrious  subsoil  and  peculiar  formation  of  the  valley  which  prevents  the 
groand  water  from  draining  out. 

Seepage  measurements  were  made  in  a  number  of  canals,  showing  large  losses. 
Tlie  efforts  made  to  check  these  losses  in  the  Irrlgon  Canal  are  described  at 
>xaae  length.  Plowing  and  harrowing  the  silt  in  the  l)ottom  of  the  canals  was 
tried  witliout  beneficial  effect.  Later  a  homemade  device  called  a  chain  puddler 
was  tried,  with  good  results,  the  seepage  loss  after  the  use  of  this  puddler  Iwing 
leas  than  half  that  before  it  was  used.  This  puddler  consists  of  heavy  chains 
attached  to  the  ends  of  a  beam  placed  across  the  running  gears  of  a  wagon 
ind  extending  across  the  ditch.  The  chain  drags  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
tears  up  the  vegetation  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  puddles  the  silt. 

Tlic  circular  gives  directions  for  preparing  land  for  applying  water  by  various 
methods,  together  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  operations. 

Irrigation  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  States,  A.  J.  Bowie,  Jr.  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Olfce  Erpt.  8ta».  Bui.  167.  pp.  50,  figs.  7). — This  report  includes  data  collected 
during  July  and  August,  1905,  in  a  study  of  irrigation  as  practiced  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  Yorlc,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  territory  investigated  lies  in  the  humid  district  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  between  40  and  50  In.  and  where  irrigation  is 
not  always  necessary  for  the  growth  of  crops  and  has  been  confined  to  truck 
tamis  and  meadow  lands.  Truck  farmers  In  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  fre- 
quently use  city  water  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000  cu.  ft.,  or  |44  to  $65 
per  acre-foot  In  spite  of  this  prohibitive  price  when  compared  with  western 
rractice,  those  farmers  practicing  irrigation  in  the  district  covered  seem  to  find 
it  profitable.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yearly  value  of  the 
truck  crops  is  estimated  as  being  increased  30  to  50  iier  cent.  "As  the  cost  of 
brtigation  usually  lies  l)etween  $30  and  $100  per  acre  it  is  fair  to  assume  an 
acreage  profit  of  $200  or  more  per  acre  due  to  Irrigation." 

A  large  number  of  irrigation  plants  in  the  States  covered  are  described  in 
detail  and  from  the  study  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

**  The  Irrigation  of  meadows  and  truck  farms  is  an  established  and  profit- 
able practice  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  while  the  profitable  irrigation  of 
field  crops  has  not  been  demonstrated  as  yet. 

"  The  methods  employed  are  very  expensive  compared  with  western  practice. 
but  are  the  outgrowth  of  peculiar  conditions  and  meet  the  re<iuireuient  of  very 
small  applications  of  water. 

"The  quantity  of  water  required  by  truck  crops  either  as  rain  or  irrigation 
is  about  1  Inch  in  depth  every  week,  and  in  the  light  sandy  soils  generally  used  it 
should  be  applied  in  quantities  not  exceeding  1  inch  at  a  time." 

An  underflow  canal  used  for  irrigation  at  Ogalalla,  Nebraska,  C.  S. 
SucHTts  {Engirt,  y'eirk.  o6  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  -i,  5,  figs.  6). — The  writer  gives  the 
resnlts  of  an  Investigation  of  this  canal  made  during  1905. 

The  canal  excavation  Is  about  12  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  about  C,.500  ft. 
in  length,  extending  along  the  south  bank  of  the  South  Platte  River  and  reach- 
ing a  total  depth  in  its  upiier  portion  of  5  ft.  below  the  l)ed  of  the  river.  This 
is  the  only  successful  instance  of  a  large  number  of  such  constructions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  tried,  and  In  the  present  case  the  writer  thinks 
success  is  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  canal  and  the  unusually  large  slope  of  the 
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river  at  the  point  In  question.  The  percolation  into  the  canal  per  square  foot 
ot  percolating  surface  was  found  to  be  0.01  to  0.02  gal.  per  minute  per  foot  of 
head.  These  figures  are  said  to  be  low,  "  due  to  the  regetatiou  and  slime  that 
obstructs  the  sand  through  which  water  must  pass,  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  stratified  gravels  do  not  readily  transmit  water  if  the  water  must 
travel  across  or  periiendicular  to  the  direction  of  bedding." 

The  cost  of  construction  and  subsequent  expenses  for  maintenance  are  found 
to  be  so  large  that  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  pumping  plant  <»n- 
sistlng  of  a  Corliss  condensing  engine  and  centrifugal  pump  would  be  more 
satisfactory. 

TTse  of  water  in  agrriotdture — a  contribution  to  the  study  of  irrigated 
meadows  in  the  Vosges,  M.  R.  Olby  (Ann.  Inst.  yat.  Agron.,  2.  ser.,  !>  (1906), 
No.  1,  pp.  2S3-382). — A  thorough  study  of  a  system  of  agriculture  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  France,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  with  that  found  on 
certain  elevated  plateaus  of  the  western  United  States. 

The  systems  of  water  distribution  described  are  similar  to  those  existing  in 
many  western  States,  and  the  same  confusion  and  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  strict  enforcement  of  priorities  in  times  of  drought,  to  remedy  which  the 
writer  recommends  irrigation  associations  between  whom  agreements  shall  be 
made  to  use  water  in  turn  for  a  period  of  5  days  each. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  used  the  author  finds  that  "  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  quantity  of  water  used  In  the  districts  studied  varies 
between  150,000  and  300,000  cubic  meters  i)er  hectare  per  year  (suflicient  to 
cover  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  100  ft.).  The  amount  diverted  by  the  canals 
amounts  usually  to  100  liters  per  second  per  hectare  "  (1.43  cu.  ft.  per  second  per 
acre). — In  commenting  upon  this  apparently  exorbitant  use  of  water,  the 
author  says : 

"  Nobody  has  been  able  up  to  the  present  to  stop  this  harmful  practice,  for 
the  farmer  does  not  consider  it  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
the  general  idea  being  that  '  too  much  water  can  not  be  used,'  yet  by  following 
these  methods  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil  disappear,  the  humus  becomes 
less  and  less  capable  of  ultriflcation,  the  free  pliosphoric  acid  is  unable  to  com- 
bine with  bases  and  Is  slowly  drained  away,  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  presence  of 
the  excess  of  carbonic  add  and  is  liliewlse  lost  through  drainage." 

A  sand  trap  for  irrig^ating  ditches,  II.  O.  Cbafts  (Engin.  Rec.  54  (1906), 
A'o.  6,  pp.  150,  151). — Some  considerations  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  such  de- 
vices in  the  case  of  canals  diverting  water  from  streams  carrying  large  amounts 
of  foreign  matter,  and  a  description  of  a  typical  sand  trap. 

The  underflow  in  Arkansas  VaUey  in  western  Kansas,  C.  S.  Suchteb 
( V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  153,  pp.  90,  pis.  3,  flgs. 
24). — Investigations  on  the  underflow  of  the  Arkansas  River  were  made  during 
the  summer  of  1904.    The  following  principal  conclusions  were  reached : 

"(1)  The  underflow  of  Arkansas  River  moves  at  an  average  rate  of  8  ft 
per  24  hours.  In  the  general  direction  of  the  valley. 

"(2)  The  water  plane  slopes  to  the  east  at  the  rate  of  7i  ft.  per  mile  and 
toward  the  river  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  ft.  per  mile. 

"(5)  The  underflow  has  its  origin  in  the  rainfall  on  the  sand  hills  south  of  the 
river  and  on  the  bottom  lauds  and  plains  north  of  the  river. 

"(7)  The  influence  of  the  floods  in  the  river  upon  the  ground-water  level 
does  not  extend  i  mile  north  or  south  of  channel. 

"(8)  A  heavy  rain  contributes  more  to  the  underflow  than  a  flood. 

"(9)  On  the  sandy  bottom  60  per  cent  of  an  ordinary  rain  reaches  the  water 
plane  as  a  permanent  contribution. 
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"(10)  The  amount  of  dissolved  salts  grows  less  with  the  depth  and  with 
distance  from  the  river  channel. 

"(11)  There  Is  no  appreciable  run-off  In  vicinity  of  Garden,  Kans. 

"(12)  Carefully  constructed  wells  in  Arkansas  Valley  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing very  large  amounts  of  water.  E}acb  square  foot  of  percolating  surface  of 
well  strainers  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  more  than  0.25  gal.  of  water  per 
minote  under  1-ft.  head.  ■ 

"(14)  Private  pumping  plants  in  the  bottom  lands  will  be  profitable  for  Irri- 
gation if  proper  kind  of  power  be  used.  .  .  .  The  present  cost  of  pumping  with 
gmoline  for  fuel  Is  not  encouraging." 

Ttie  measurements  of  movement  of  underflow  were  made  by  the  electrical 
method.  Ground-water  levels  were  obtained  by  observing  water  levels  In  prl- 
Tate  and  specially  sunk  wells.  Various  contour  maps  of  the  water  plane, 
mMs-sections  at  various  points,  and  views  of  cardboard  models  of  changes  in 
water  plane  at  different  localities  illustrate  tlie  rejMrt. 

nndergronnd  water  in  the  valleys  of  TTtah  Iiake  and  Jordan  River,  tTtah, 
G.  B.  Richardson  {U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  Vo. 
ISl.  pp.  81,  pla.  9,  flffs.  o). — This  paper  "  outlines  conditions  of  occurrence  of 
tbe  subterranean  waters  and  describes  their  development  In  the  valleys  of  Utah 
Lake  and  Jordan  River." 

Water  i>owers  of  northern  Wlsconaln,  U.  S.  Smith  (C/.  S.  Oeol.  Survey, 
'Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  A'o.  loS,  pp.  HH,  pis.  5,  figs.  5) . — A  study  of  the 
water  powers  of-tbe  various  drainage  systems  of  northern  Wisconsin,  Including 
(or  each  system  Information  as  to  Its  topography  and  drainage,  reservoir  sites, 
and  the  water  powers  developed  along  the  different  streams. 

Hlgh-llft  turbine  pumps;  their  design  and  efficiency,  R.  J.  Dublet  (Englti. 
Mag.,  SI  (,1906),  No.  i,,  pp.  50S-525,  figs.  24).— A  review  of  the  work  which  has 
bem  done  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  application  of  the  centrifugal  pump  to 
those  bigh-llft  operations  where  formerly  only  the  reciprocating  pump  was 
practicable. 

These  high-lift  centrifugal  pumps  differ  from  the  usual  centrifugal  pumps 
merely  In  having  a  ring  of  guide  blades  surrounding  the  Impeller.  By  placing 
turbine  pumps  in  series  so  that  the  first  Impeller  discbarges  Into  a  space  con- 
nected with  the  suction  of  the  second  wheel,  and  so  on,  a  multiple-stage  pump 
is  obtained,  making  it  possible  to  pump  against  correspondingly  greater  beads. 
The  usual  head  for  a  multiple-stage  pump  is  from  300  to  600  ft.,  though  by  put- 
ting two  or  more  such  pumps  In  series  heads  up  to  1,500  ft.  have  been  attained. 

"The  results  attained  by  the  modem  hlgh-Iift  centrifugal  pump  may  be 
stated  generally  as  follows :  An  efficiency  In  most  cases  of  70  to  75  per  cent  can 
be  obtained,  and  under  suitable  conditions,  when  the  relation  between  bead  and 
fllwbarge  Is  most  favorable,  this  may  even  reach  80  ver  cent  on  trial. 

"  It  Is  probable  that  further  progress  will  soon  enable  efficiencies  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  best  water  turbines  to  be  obtained. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remaric  that  hlgh-llft  turbine  pumps  can  maintain  their 
original  efficiency  much  better  than  is  usual  with  large  piston  pumps." 

A  number  of  examples  are  cited  of  successful  application  of  the  turbine  pump 
to  various  purposes,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and 
balf-tones  of  different  types  of  pumps. 

Suction  gas  producer  trials  (Engineer  [London],  101  (1906),  .Vo.  2635,  pp. 
«59,  661).  figs.  JO).— The  20-hor8epower  plant  of  the  National  Gas  Company,  Ltd., 
Aabton-under-Lyne,  secured  the  gold  medal  in  the  tests  conducted  under  the 
atwpices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby. 

898&-NO.  2-06 7 
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The  main  features  of  tbls  plant  consist  of  a  vaporizer  surroanding  the  upper 
portion  of  the  generator,  which  can  be  removed  for  periodic  cleaning  when 
using  hard  water ;  and  of  a  device  for  heating  the  air  previous  to  Its  mixture 
with  the  steam.  The  latter  device  consists  of  a  spiral  passageway  located  in 
the  outlet  of  the  generator.  The  walls  of  the  passage  are  highly  heated  by  the 
outflowing  gas,  and  the  air  in  traversing  the  passage  becomes  corres|x>ndinglr 
hot,  enabling  It  to  carry  along  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam  in  suspension  as 
it  enters  the  generator.  A  hand-operated  fan  is  also  provided  to  facilitate 
starting.  The  gases  are  cleaned  and  cooled  by  being  passed  through  an  ordi- 
nary coke  scrubber,  after  which  they  pass  directly  to  the  engine. 

Test  of  producer  gas  eng^ine  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio  (Oas  Engine.  8  {1906). 
No.  8,  pp.  25^-256). — Kei)ort  of  a  test  of  gas  engine  and  producer  plant  of 
American  design  and  manufacture.  On  test  the  fuel  consumption  was  0.S4  Ih 
of  Pennsylvania  pea  anthracite  ooal  i)er  bralce-horsepower  hour,  tlius  giving  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  about  24  per  cent.  The  same  plant  now  in  c-ommercial 
oi)eration  uses  1.14  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake-horsepower  jier  hour.  The  efficiency  of 
the  producer  alone  was  found  to  be  about  93  jjer  cent 

The  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  gas  engines,  II.  Diedericks  {Intemot.  Mar. 
Engin.,  1006,  pp.  263-270). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  very  complete 
rteumg  of  the  whole  subject,  his  information  being  drawn  largely  from  German 
practice.  He  considers  the  fuel  value  and  physical  properties  of  alcohol,  and 
the  details  of  the  alcohol  engine  wherever  they  may  be  different  from  a  gaso- 
line or  crude-oil  engine. 

In  the  discussion  of  denaturlzlng  agents  for  ethyl  alcohol  the  following  table 
is  given,  showing  the  materials  and  their  iiercentages  as  used  in  different  coun- 
tries : 

Denaturlsing  agents  used  in  different  countries. 


Country. 


France 

Germany: 

Dcnaturizcd  alcohol 
Motor  alcohol 

Austria: 

Denaturizcd  alcohol 
Motor  alcohol 

Rossiu 

Ital  y— Motor  alcohol 

Switzerland 


gWol  f^«^^'«r^Pyrid.ne  I  | 

izedalcSl  i^^^?!*""^   pyridine -^'=«'""«-i  »«"«"•     B«^'- 
hoi  at  150       ri',^""  I    basefi.    ,  ,  ' 


0.882' 

.819  1 

.825] 

.885 

.82fi 
.836 
.835  ' 
.837  1 

recent. 
7.5 

1.5    1 

.75  1 

8.75  1 
.6    1 
10.0    1 
6.5    1 
5.0    1 

Percent. 

Percent. 
2.6 

.5 

.25 

1.25 
Trace. 
5.0 
2.0 

2.2 

Her  cent.  '  Percent. 
O.-'S 

0.5 
.25 

.6 
Trace. 
.5 
.65 
.32 

1 

2.0  i 

1 

2.5  ,          

Lo'i ::;;; 

With  regard  to  benzol  the  author  states  that  "  from  10  to  40  per  cent  is  some- 
times employed,  thus  raising  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  and  thus  decreasing 
the  cost  per  heat  unit."  As  to  the  rusting  of  the  engine  cj-iinder  by  the  n.se  of 
alcohol,  it  is  claimed  that  this  luny  be  obvlate<l  by  greater  care  In  securing  a 
proper  mixture  of  air  and  alcohol  and  i)y  using  l)enzol  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard. Several  tyiies  of  alcohol  carbureters  are  illustrated  and  described,  and 
attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  high  degree  of  heating  in  the  carbureter 
is  undesirable  from  tlie  standpoint  of  capacity  and  because  of  danger  of  pre- 
Ignitlon.  The  best  tcniiteratiu-e  for  the  carbureter  Is  shown  to  he  between  75 
and  80°  F. 

In  discussing  the  eflicleiicy  and  cost  of  oi>eratIon  of  engines  using  different 
explosive  fuels,  the  antlior  brings  out  certain  facts  not  generally  recognized. 
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Acramiog  that  alcobol  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  gasoline, 
he  is  able  to  compute  the  heat  cost,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Relative  heat  cost  of  alcohol,  gasoline,  and  kerosene. 


Fuel. 


Beating 

value  per 

pound 


Cost  per^ 


I 


Specific 

a«Uon.  Pound.  8™vlty. 


Cost  of 
10,000 
B.T.U. 


GaaoBne 

KsfDsene . . 

Akofaol,  90  per  cent 


B.  T.  V. 
19,000 
18,600 
10,080 


CenU. 
15.0 
13.0 
15.0 


Onte. 
2. 57 
1.88 
2.21 


0.710 
.800 
.816 


1.86 

1.02 
2.19 


Fnon  German  tests  the  following  table  of  economy  and  cost  figures  is  collated : 
Relative  economy  of  alcohol,  etc.  (Oerman  data). 


Fuel. 

Cost  for 
10.000 
B.T.U. 

Best  con- 
sumption 
of  fuel  per 
B.  H.  P. 
hour. 

Best  ther- 
mal brake 
efficiency. 

B.  T.  U. 

per 

B.  H.  P. 

h  >ur. 

Fuel  cost 

B.^.'p. 
hour. 

OasoUne 

CenU. 
1.86 
1.02 
2.19 

0.680 
.726 

Par  cent. 
23.0 
18.0 

1 

11,000] 

14,140, 

8,080] 

CenU. 
1.486 

1.442 

.808               81.7 

1.768 

From  these  figures  the  author  concludes  that  at  the  present  time,  with  00  per 
cent  alcobol  at  1,5  cts.,  the  operation  with  alcobol  would  cost  about  19  per  cent 
more  than  with  gasoline  and  at>out  22  per  cent  more  than  with  kerosene.  The 
advantage  of  gasoj^e  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  cost  is,  however,  said  to  be 
less  than  the  other  advantages  in  favor  of  the  alcohol  engine,  which  accounts 
for  its  extended  application  In  European  countries. 

Pree  alcobol  in  the  arts  and  as  fuel,  C.  Baskebviixb  (Arner.  Mo.  Rev.  of 
RecieicK,  34  {1906),  Xo.  199,  pp.  211-214).— A  brief  discussion  of  the  uses  of 
iilcobol.  its  manufacture  and  denaturization,  with  certain  economic  and  social 
conditions  likely  to  result  from  the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  the  deuaturized 
product. 

The  alcoliol  law  and  its  relation  tp  American  industry,  D.  A.  Wiixet 
(Tradesman,  55  (1906),  So.  9,  p.  31). — ^The  writer  reviews  the  status  of  the 
alcohol  in<5ustry  in  France  and  Germany  and  makes  some  predictions  as  to  its 
future  in  this  country  under  the  "  alcohol  law." 

It  is  held  that  alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  corn  at  a  total  expense  of  less 
than  12  cts.  per  gallon,  and  from  refuse  of  molasses,  beets,  and  sugar  cane  at 
about  10  cts.  per  gallon.  As  an  instance  of  the  industrial  development  which 
will  result  from  the  use  of  grain  alcohol,  the  author  mentions  one  large  imple- 
ment flrui  which  has  enlarged  its  plant  purposely  for  making  gas  engines  so 
that  It  will  be  able  to  build  no  leas  than  20,000  a  year.  "  The  indications  are 
that  fuel  stations  for  distributing  alc-obol  will  be  located  throughout  the  United 
States.  Just  as  petroleum  tanks  are  now  situated."  The  writer  thinks  "the 
advantages  to  the  South  and  West  from  the  use  of  alcohol  are  especially  notable, 
since  these  sections  produce  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
beets,  together  with  refuse  molasses  from  sugar  manufacture." 

Firing  boilers  with  vegetable  fuels,  M.  Rinoelmann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
»er.,  12  (1906).  :\'o.  28,  pp.  .}6-50).— In  this  article  means  are  described  for 
ntilizing  as  a  fuel  peat,  wood,  tree  branches,  bark,  sawdust,  dry  weeds,  straw, 
Mgar-cane  stalks,  etc.  The  quantities  of  each  necessary  jier  hor8ei)ower  hotir 
are  given,  and  special  tj'pes  of  furnaces  adapted  for  such  fuels  are  illustrated 
«u>d  described.  ^ 
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Science  in  thraahing,  C.  F.  Conneb  (Bt.  Joseph,  Mich.:  The  Threthermen's 
Ret^iew  Co.,  1906,  pp.  17 i,  figs.  20). — In  thiB  work  the  author  treats  of  the 
operation,  management^  and  care  of  thrashiog  machinery.  In  the  first  portion 
of  the  boolc  the  various  parts  of  the  thrasher  are  described  and  their  functions 
explained.  Numerous  practical  suggestions  as  to  adjustments  and  management 
are  given. 

In  part  2  traction  and  portable  engines  are  considered,  some  thermodynamic 
theory  l)eing  included,  together  with  explanations  of  the  action  and  advice  as  to 
the  care  of  various  engine  and  boiler  appliances. 

B«frigerating  apparatus,  H.  Pillaud  (Rev.  Hort.  [Parts],  T8  (1906).  Xo.  1.5, 
pp.  S55-S58). — In  this  article  is  noted  the  increasing  application  of  cold  storage 
for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  bulbs  and  flowers. 
Various  machines  exhibited  at  the  last  agricultural  show  at  Parts  are  described. 
Some  of  these  machines  are  intended  for  band  power,  the  capacity  being  about 
1,300  gm.  of  ice  per  hour.  The  various  refrigerating  mediums  used  in  the 
machines  exhibited  were  ammonia,  carbonic  add,  sulphur  dioxld,  and  methy- 
lated chlorin. 

BXTBAL  SCOVOiaCS. 

How  to  chooM  a  farm,  T.  F.  Hcnt  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906, 
pp.  XVIII+il2,  figs,  ISS). — "In  this  booii  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  state 
the  principles  concerned  in  the  selection  of  a  farm,  and  then  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  a  discussion  of  the  different  regions  of  the  Western  Continent." 

The  author  regards  farming  as  a  business,  and  treats  the  selection,  arrange- 
ment, and  management  of  a  farm  from  the  standpoint  of  making  a  profit  To 
this  end  fertility  of  soil,  topography,  nearness  of  location  to  market,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  products  of  the  farm  are  important  factors  in  select- 
ing farm  property.  "  The  local  market  Is  often  of  considerable  advantage  for 
the  sale  of  the  minor  products  of  the  farm,  even  when  the  major  products  are 
shipped  to  a  distant  market." 

The  United  States  is  divided  by  the  author  into  geographical  divisions  which 
practically  conform  In  nature  of  soil,  climate,  and  suitability  of  crops.  Methods 
of  cultivation  adapted  to  each  region  are  given,  as  well  as  plans  and  illustrations 
of  typical  farms  in  these  different  sections,  in  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  countries  in  North  and  South  America. 

An  appendix  contains  information  about  securing  title  to  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  various  agricultural  statistics,  and  an  extended 
bibliography. 

The  marketing  of  Irish  produce  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Jnstr.  Ireland  Jour., 
6  (1906),  A'o.  4,  pp.  662-675). — Based  upon  information  secured  from  a  large 
number  of  wholesale  buyers  of  Irish  agricultural  produce,  attention  is  called 
to  the  defects  in  present  methods  of  grading  and  packing  eggs,  crammed  poultry, 
and  fruits.  Suggebtions  are  made  to  Irish  producers  and  shippers  for  improv- 
ing present  methods  of  marketing  these  and  similar  goods  with  a  view  to  more 
successfully  meeting  foreign  competition  in  London  and  other  British  markets. 

The  economic  future  of  the  neg^ro— the  factor  of  white  competition, 
W.  E.  B.  Dubois  and  A.  11.  Stone  (Pubs.  Amer.  Ecoii.  Assoc.,  S.  ser.,  7  (1906), 
No.  1,  pp.  219-29i) .—Tbie  is  the  subject  of  2  papers  read  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  27-20,  1905. 

Statistics  are  given  whicli  show  that  white  farm  laborers  and  particularly 
Italian  immigrants  are  slowly  displacing  the  colored  race  in  the  South  along 
the  line  of  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  home 
of  the  masses  of  the  [colored]  race  must  remain  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
their  destiny  must  be  worked  out  upon  the  soil."    Better  educational  and  agrl- 
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caKnnl  systems,  the  privilege  of  acqnlrlng  land,  Justice  In  executing  wage  and 
land  teoure  contracts,  cultivation  of  food  supplies  In  addition  to  cotton,  and  In- 
temivi  culture  are  urged  as  means  of  raising  the  million  and  a  half  of  colored 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  a  position  of  economic  equality  with  their  white 
competitors. 

The  packers,  the  private  car  lines,  and  the  people,  J.  O.  Abmoub  ( Phila- 
iflphia:  Henry  Altemvs  Co.,  1906,  pP-  XIV  + 15-380). — The  author  treats  of 
tlie  origin  and  development  of  the  refrigerator-car  service,  and  gives  statistics 
to  sbow  to  what  extent  this  means  of  transportation  has  been  Instrumental  In 
dereloping  the  cattle,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  other  rural. industries  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  this  service  In  supplying  fresh  agricultural 
prodocts  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  reasonable  prices  to  distant  urban 
populations  are  also  Indicated. 

Yearbook  of  world  economics,  R.  Calweb  (Jahriuch  der  WeltteirUchaft. 
Jfna:  Ou»tav  Fischer,  1906,  pp.  VI  +  S81). — In  this  publication  statistical  data 
relating  to  labor,  agriculture,  mining,  iron  and  textile  manufactures,  finance, 
etc.  for  the  year  1904,  In  comparison  with  preceding  years,  are  reported. 

The  chapter  on  agriculture  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  world's  production  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the  gnrowth  of  these 
crops  In  the  main  cereal-growing  countries  is  Indicated,  together  with  the  prices 
per  ton  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  Statistics  are  given  which  show 
that  there  was  a  gradual  Increase  In  cereal  yield  from  1878  to  1904. 

Fontgn  live  stock  and  dead  meat  imports  into  the  ITnited  Kingdom 
(Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Imtr.  Ireland  Jour.,  6  (1906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  700-708,  dgms. 
7). — Comparative  statistics  of  the  Impo  ts  of  live  stock  and  meats  Into  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland  and  foreign  and  Colonial  countries  for  the  years  1885  to 
1906,  Inclusive,  are  r^x>rted  and  discussed. 

The  highest  total  value  of  live  stock  imported  from  foreign  and  colonial 
countries  was  recorded  In  1897,  amounting  to  £11,380,492.  Since  then  the  live 
stock  import  trade  has  slowly  declined,  particularly  with  pigs  and  sheep.  The 
import  of  live  cattle  from  foreign  countries,  however,  has  not  changed  much 
from  year  to  year.  In  1905  the  returns  show  the  number  of  cattle  Imported 
from  foreign  countries  to  be  565,139,  valued  at  £9,6(>5,806,  as  compared  with 
749.131  Imported  from  Ireland. 

As  regards  the  Importation  of  fresh  meat  into  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  value  from  £4,016,684  In  1885  to  £17,4.30,443  In  1905. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  fresh  beef  Imported  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina, but  the  latter  is  slowly  taking  the  lead  iu  this  branch  of  British  trade  as 
abown  by  the  following  figures : 

Imports  of  fresh  heef  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Imported  from  the— 

In  19M.           In  1906. 

In  1906 
(six  months). 

rmiedStata 

Cirt. 
2,896,836 
1,676,271 

Cwt. 
2,282,206 
2,580,152 

CM. 

1,228,748 

1,517,108 

"The  prices  realized,  however,  by  Argentine  beef  remain  considerably  lower 
than  those  obtained  by  the  fresh  beef  from  the  United  States,"  while  home- 
grown and  Irish  prime  beef  maintains  a  clear  lead  over  all  in  market  prices. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  Irish  farmer  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Imports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  meat  have  been  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
agricultural  import  which  competes  with  home  produce.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
"points  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  must  depend  on  a  diversified  agriculture  and 
tbat  she  must  produce  fresh  supplies  of  the  best  quality  In  every  line."    ^  . 
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CSotton;  Its  cnltlTation,  marketing,  manofactore,  and  the  problems  of 
the  cotton  world,  C.  W.  Bubkett  and  C.  H.  Poe  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
<t  Co.,  1906,  pp.  XII  +  S31,  pU.  58,  figs,  -i).— A  popular  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  cotton,  in  all  Its  economic  aspects,  from  the  preparation  of  the  land  to  the 
final  disposition  of  manufactured  cotton  fabrics.  The  authors  point  out  the 
l>osstbilities  of  the  South  to  provide  the  world's  chief  marliets  not  only  with 
raw  cotton,  but  with  manufactured  cotton  goods  and  cotton-seed  by-products. 
The  value  and  importance  of  the  cotton  crop  to  the  future  agricultural  and 
economic  development  of  the  South  Is  especially  emphasized. 

laSCELLAKEOTIS. 

Annual  Report  of  ITerrada  Station,  1905  CSevada  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  kS). — 
This  contains  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments.  The  director 
discusses  reclamation  and  irrigation  work  in  Nevada,  farmers'  institutes,  eta, 
and  gives  a  finaneiai  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  The 
departmental  reports  contain  notes  on  forage  plants,  orchard,  and  small  fruits; 
spraying  for  the  San  Jos€  scale;  meteorological  conditions;  experiments  with 
field  crops,  etc. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Bieport  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1904  {South  Caro- 
lina 8ta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp.  ^S)- — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  lOOl,  and  reports  of  tlie 
vice-director  and  memt>ers  of  the  station  staff  on  the  different  lines  of  work 
•  during  the  year.  The  report  of  the  chemist  contains  averages  of  analyses  of 
different  classes  of  fertilizers  from  1891  to  1904. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Tennessee  Station,  1905  (Tennessee  Sta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  47-63). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  reports  of 
the  director  and  memt)ers  of  the  station  staff,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the 
liscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  A  preliminary  note  on  clover  diseases  in  Ten- 
nessee has  t>een  abstracted  from  another  source  <E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  567). 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXV  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  259,  pp. 
SZ,  figs.  3). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  weight  of  lime  per  bushel,  spreading  lime,  soil  steriliza- 
tion, weights  per  bushel  of  seeds,  disease  resistant  crops,  corn  billbugs  and  root- 
louse,  asparagus  rust  and  its  control,  alfalfa  meal  as  a  feeding  stuff,  singed 
cacti  as  forage,  cattle  feeding  in  the  South,  milk  fever,  nail  wounds  in  horses' 
feet,  and  use  of  a  cheap  canning  outfit. 

Press  Bulletins  Nos.  125-151  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  136.  pp.  14S-S06,  fig.  1).— 
Reprints  of  press  bulletins  on  the  following  subjects:  Meadow  fescue,  corn  en- 
silage for  steers,  rabies  or  liydrophobia,  preventive  work  against  the  Hessian 
fly,  Bromus  inermis,  poison  for  prairie  dogs  and  otlier  rodents,  warbles  or  grubs 
In  cattle,  the  common  garden  mole,  grasshopper  iMlsons,  baby  beef,  ringbone 
and  spavin,  contagious  abortion  in  cattle,  some  troubles  of  swine,  testing  seed 
corn  for  vitality,  garget  (congestion  of  the  udder),  Kansas  Exi>eriment  Station 
egg-laying  contests,  swine  feeding  test  with  sorgbum-seed  meal,  Kafir-corn  meal, 
soy-bean  meal,  and  corn  meal,  summer  pruning,  preparing  fruits  for  exhibltton. 
the  garden  webworm,  a  shade-tree  pest  (the  fall  webworm),  testing  wint^ 
wheat  varieties  for  western  Kansas,  a  troublesome  parasite  of  the  horse,  swine 
feeding  tests  (Armour's  deodorized  meat  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  as  supplemen- 
tary feeds  to  corn),  the  San  JosO  scale  in  Kansas,  and  baby  beef  production  witli 
western  feeds. 

Bulletins  of  Alabama  College  Station  (AJohama  College  Sta.  Index  to  VoU 
Xll,  Buls.  127-129,  and  Ann.  Rpt.  1904,  PP-  105-112;  Vol.  XIII,  BuU.  130-184, 
and  Ann.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  205-214). 
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Alabama   College    Station. — C.   S.    Waldrup   lins    been   appointed   assistant 

Arkansas  TTni'versity  and  Station. — Hon.  C.  C.  Hamby,  of  Prescott,  has  been 
-ipiK)inted  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  the  university,  to  succeed  Hon. 
Doiii»ld  McMillan,  resigned.  The  work  of  tick  eradication  in  the  northern 
r«rt  of  the  State  has  been  begun  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  Benton  and  Wnsh- 
iogtoD  counties.  Dr.  W.  Lenton,  recently  appointed  Instructor  in  veterinary 
Mienra  and  veterinarian  to  the  station,  will  have  charge  of  the  work,  in  co- 
(fwration  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Of  this  Department  C.  H.  Tour- 
gee,  nrbose  resignation  from  the  Oklahoma  College  and  Station  was  previously 
noted,  has  been  appointed  in  the  dairy  department  of  the  Arkansas  Station. 

Coktrado  College  and  Station.— H.  M.  Cottrell,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  Col- 
lege and  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  ainmal  husbandry,  vice  J.  A. 
McLean,  who.  as  previously  noted,  has  gone  to  the  Iowa  College.  L.  F.  Paull, 
formerly  of  the  Kansas  Station  and  for  the  last  year  a  graduate  student  at 
Cornell  UnlverHity,  has,  according  to  Cornell  Countryman,  been  appointed 
assirtant  horticulturist  at  the  Colorado  Station. 

Seoigla  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governing  board,  the  resignation 
of  R.  J.  Redding  as  director  was  accepted,  and  Martin  V.  Calvin,  of  Augusta, 
Ga..  sec-retarj-  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  wiis  elected  to  succeed  him. 
i.  M.  KImbrough.  agriculturist  was  elected  vice-director. 

Illinois  Station. — A.  N.  Gregory  and  X.  E.  Bell,  graduates  in  chemistry  of 
the  North  Carolina  College,  have  been  appointed  as  analytical  chemists  to 
suweed  \V.  F.  Pate.  who.  as  previously  notetl,  bus  gone  to  the  Ohio  Station, 
and  C.  E.  Leighty,  who  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
*»try  of  this  Department  W.  G.  Ek:khardt  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
»ll  fertility. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — ^The  new  horticultural  building  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  greenhouses  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  large  modem  structure  this 
winter.  The  station  has  leased  40  acres  of  farm  land  just  outside  the  city  for 
nperiments  In  dry  farming. 

Xeataeky  Station. — E.  S.  Good,  formerly  connected  with  the  Illinois  Univer- 
sity and  Station,  has  accepted  a  position  in  animal  husbandry  at  the  station. 

lomisiana  Stations. — E.  Rosenthal,  dairyman  at  the  Callioun  Station,  has  re- 
Kigned. 

Ihssaehnsetts  College  and  Station. — The  formal  inauguration  of  Kenyon  L. 
BotterSeld  as  president  of  the  college  took  place  October  17.  Among  the  Insti- 
tutions represented  at  the  exercises  were  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Con- 
neetient.  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island,  Boston,  Clark  and  Maine  universities, 
•\inberst  Mt  Holyoke,  Siuinions  and  Smith  colleges,  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  an  introductory 
address  M.  F.  Dickinson,  for  the  board  of  trustees,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
tlie  late  President  Goodell.  The  subject  of  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Bntterfield  was  The  Forward  Movement  in  Agricultural  Education.  In  this 
be  outlined  the  directions  along  which  progress  is  making,  the  siieciai  mission 
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and  opportunities  of  tbe  college,  nnd  n  program  for  ntrenirtbenlng  its  work 
and  developing  Its  field  of  usefulness.  H.  A.  Parsons  bas  been  appointed  daitr 
tester,  vice  J.  G.  Cook,  resigned.  F.  G.  Hellyar,  Inspector  In  tbe  division  of 
foods  and  feeding,  bas  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  in  tbe  agri- 
cultural department  at  Mount  Hermon  School. 

Xichigan  CoUeg'e. — A  department  of  farm  mechanics  has  been  established  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  L.  J.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  tbe  engineering  course 
at  this  college  In  1900. 

MiMovrl  TTnivenity  and  Station. — Among  the  recent  appointments  are  tbe  fol- 
lowing :  Miss  Edna  D.  Day,  Ph.  D.,  of  tbe  Unlversltj-  of  Chicago,  as  assistant 
professor  of  household  economics ;  L.  F.  Cbllders,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
MS  assistant  In  agronomy ;  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  as  assistant  In  animal  husbandry, 
and  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  tbe  University  of  Missouri,  as  assistant  in  horticulture. 
H.  S.  Wayman  has  been  promoted  from  assistant  In  dairy  husbandry  to  Instructor 
In  tbe  same  subject.  B.  M.  Duggar,  botanist,  and  W.  L.  Howard,  assistant 
horticulturist,  have  returned  from  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

Hebraska  TJnivenity  and  Station. — Roscoe  n.  Shaw,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  In  the  university  and  associate  chemist  In  the  station, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Depart- 
ment as  dairy  expert 

Cornell  Vniversity. — L.  B.  Judson.  of  tbe  Idaho  College  and  Station,  bas  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  horticulture.  The  new  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  are  approaching  completion,  and  It  Is  expected  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  this  fall.  A  model  scboolbouse-  Is  being  erected  as  a  part  of  tbe 
extension  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  recitation  room.  It  will  contain  a 
large  laboratory  for  nature  study.  An  efTort  will  be  made  to  secure  its  dupli- 
cation at  many  places  In  the  State. 

Horth  Caroling  College  and  Station. — J.  G.  Hall,  who  has  been  taking  ad- 
vanced work  at  Harvard  University,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  station 
staff  as  assistant  pathologist.  TV.  A.  Syme,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  tbe  college 
and  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  bas  been  appointed  a#Ristant  chemist  hi  tbe 
station  and  Instructor  In  the  college,  and  J.  C.  Temple  bas  been  appointed  assist- 
ant In  bacteriological  work  in  tbe  college  and  station.  He  will  give  his  atten- 
tion especially  to  work  in  connection  with  soils.  Robert  S.  Curtis,  a  graduate 
of  tbe  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  bas  become  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  In 
the  college  and  station. 

Porto  Bico  Station. — D.  W.  May.  director  of  tbe  station,  bas  returned  for  a 
short  visit,  and  will  attend  tbe  convention  of  tbe  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Baton  Rouge.  Pineapple 
plants  sent  up  from  tbe  station  last  spring  and  planted  outdoors  at  the  Arling- 
ton Farm  of  this  Department  produced  fruit  which  was  of  good  flavor  and 
well  matured  by  the  first  of  October. 

South  Dakota  Station. — ^Tbe  station  plans  to  erect  a  building  to  be  used  by  the 
veterinarian  in  Investigating  diseases  of  farm  animals,  at  a  cost  of  about  |Q.OOO. 

West  Virginia  University  and  Station. — T.  C.  Johnson  has  been  placed  In 
charge  of  the  botanical  work  of  the  university  and  Is  no  longer  connected  with 
the  station.  E.  B.  Cojieland,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  government  lab- 
oratories at  Manila,  has  l)een  elected  horticulturist  of  the  station  and  will  enter 
on  his  work  about  tbe  middle  of  November.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Leiaud  Stan- 
ford University,  and  previous  to  going  to  Manila  occtipled  the  chair  of  botany 
in  this  university. 

Wisconsin  TTniyersity  and  Station. — Andrew  McLeod  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor In  soils  In  tbe  unlverslt.v  and  assistant  In  soils  In  the  station.  Conrad 
Hoffmann   has  become  assistant   in   agriculture  and  bacterlologj-   nnd  Christ 
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Scbroeder  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  unirerslty  and  station,  and  E.  J. 
Delwlche  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  substations. 

State  ZzperimcBtal  Tarm  In  Brasll. — The  following  facts  concerning  the  Fa- 
KDda  Modelo,  at  Piraclcaba,  Brazil,  are  furnished  by  its  director,  J.  Willlnm 
Hart,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Illinois : 

The  Fazenda  has  an  area  of  319.12  hectares  (about  788  acres).  About  DO 
hectares  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  Is  pasture  and  second-growth 
timber.  The  principal  crops  are  com,  rice,  beans,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton. 
Many  variety  tests  are  carried  on.  One  field  of  corn  from  selected  seed  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  60  bu.  per  acre.  Florida  velvet  beans,  planted  In  com  at  the  last 
cultivation,  grew  vigorously,  and  the  roots  were  found  to  be  covered  with 
Dodoles.  Plat  tests  with  alfalfa  and  California  burr  clover  indicate  no  advan- 
tage from  liming,  and  that  phosphoric  acid  is  most  needed.  Alfalfa  grown 
imder  irrigation  has  given  good  yields,  and  garden  vegetables  are  being  grown 
in  contour  checks  and  depressed  beds.  If  this  proves  practicable  a  profitable 
field  will  be  opened,  as  during  the  dry  season  from  June  to  Noveml)er  the  mar- 
kets are  almost  bare  of  green  vegetables.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  by  means  of 
Irrigation  the  planting  of  rice  may  be  deferred  so  that  the  crop  will  mature 
two  months  later  than  at  present.  In  this  way  dry,  sunny  weather  will  be 
innired  for  harvesting  and  tlirashing. 

A  plantation  of  9.000  cofFee  trees  and  a  vineyard  of  400  grapevines  have 
been  planted  on  newly  cleared  land.  Over  100,000  seedling  oranges  and  lemons 
are  In  nursery  rows,  ready  to  be  budded.  George  Welgt,  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  Is  horticulturist  and  pomologist. 

The  students  of  the  Louis  Queiros  School  of  Agriculture  receive  Instraction 
In  modem  agricultural  methods.  At  present  47  are  In  attendance.  The  Fa- 
lenda  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  American  machinery.  The  cattle 
and  bogs  are  mostly  native  blood,  but  Improvement  Is  being  sought  through 
Importations  from  Euroi)e. 

The  State  of  SSo  Paulo  appropriates  atiout  $25,000  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Fazenda,  besides  special  appropriations  for  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

Hew  Experiment  Stations  in  Kadras. — ^The  Madras  Department  of  Agriculture 
hag  arranged  to  start  a  new  experiment  station  at  Attur,  In  the  Chlngleput  dis- 
trict, and  another  at  Nandyat,  In  the  Kumool  district.  The  former  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  thorough  trial  of  perennial  and  exotic  cottons  under  irrigation  and 
to  the  growth  of  fodder  crops,  and  the  latter  Is  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  study 
of  the  varieties  of  cotton  known  as  "  Northerns "  and  their  improvement  l)y 
selection  and  crossbreeding.  A  study  of  the  sorghum  crop  of  the  Nandyal  Val- 
ley will  also  be  made. 

Cbiaeae  Experimental  Field. — ^The  Chinese  Government  has  approved  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  native  board  of  commerce  nt  Peking  for  the  use  of  the  Losban 
(atden,  which  Is-  situated  on  the  Imperial  Road  outside  of  the  Hslcblh  Gate  of 
Peking,  with  an  area  of  166§  acres,  as  a  field  for  agricultural  experiments.  In 
19(B  the  board  was  authorized  to  take  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, but  up  to  tlie  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  experimental  fields 
and  agricultural  schools  established  In  Chlhll,  Shantung,  ShansI,  Honan,  and 
Fnklen,  little  has  been  done  along  this  line. 

Agrieiiltiiral  Investigation  for  Troploal  Agriculture. — At  the  York  meeting  of 
tbe  British  Association  the  past  summer  Prof.  Wyndham  Dunstan,  In  his  oi)en- 
log  address  to  the  section  of  chemistry,  speaking  of  some  of  the  opi)ortunities 
afforded  to  applied  chemistry  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  said : 

"  If  we  are  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  countries,  it  Is  necessary  that 
tbe  position  of  science  in  relation  to  tropical  agriculture  should  be  definitely 
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recognized.  The  days  when  a  botanical  garden  served  the  purpose  of  an  entire 
scientific  establishment  in  a  colony  have  passed  away,  and  we  now  require.  In 
order  that  a  proi)er  return  should  be  obtained  and  the  natives  assisted  in  their 
agricultural  practice,  a  scientific  department  with  a  proper  complement  of  speci- 
ally trained  officers,  including  a  consulting  chemist,  other  specialists  being  added 
to  the  staff  as  the  re<iuirements  arise.  Tbeee  officers  should  be  remunerated  on 
a  scale  likely  to  attract  some  of  the  best  educated  men  from  this  country,  which 
la  at  present  far  from  being  the  case." 

Kacdonald  College. — Sir  TViUlam  Macdonald,  who  established  the  institution 
at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  has  deeded  the  proi)erty  to  McGlll  University  and  pro- 
vided an  endowment  of  |2,0U0,000,  besides  the  plant  A  main  building,  build- 
ings for  agriculture  and  horticulture,  for  chemistry  and  phj-sics,  for  biology 
and  bacteriology,  are  in  proc-ess  of  construction,  together  with  a  boys'  and  a 
girls'  building,  a  horticultural  barn,  and  a  ix>wer  bouse. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  built  of  brick,  iron,  and  concrete, 
with  partitions  of  fireproof  hollow  tile  and  floors  of  concrete  with  wood  laid  on 
top  in  certain  of  the  rooms.  The  walls  are  lined  inside  with  hollow  tiles,  so 
as  to  give  a  dead  air  space.  The  construction  Is  very  thorough  In  every  respect. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  heated  from  a  central  beating  plant,  with  a  compre- 
hensive ventilating  system.  Several  of  them  are  connected  by  underground 
passages,  to  Ite  used  In  bad  weather.  It  Is  expected  that  the  buildings  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  In  the  fall  of  1907.  They  will  provide  accommodations  for 
about  400  pupils — 175  men  and  225  women.  The  school  has  a  farm  of  about 
560  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  farms  pui-chased  was 
provided  with  large  barns  for  cattle,  and  considerable  stock  Is  being  kept  thera 
The  college  will  have  a  large  poultry  plant  and  extensive  rooms  for  showing 
agricultural  machinery. 

In  addition  to  training  boys  and  girls  for  farm  life,  a  regular  normal  depart- 
ment will  be  conducted  for  the  training  of  teachers,  with  a  special  view  to 
providing  persons  suited  to  teaching  elementary  agriculture,  nature  study,  and 
the  like.  Although  afitllated  with  McGlIl  University,  the  faculty  of  the  college 
will  dictate  as  to  the  courses  except  such  as  lead  to  degrees. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Education. — The  Morgan  Township  High  School, 
located  at  Okeana,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  has  introduced  elementary  agriculture, 
and  a  class  of  0  students  is  taking  the  work  this  year.  There  is  also  in  the 
school  an  agricultural  club,  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  has  undertaken  an 
active  campaign  for  the  study  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  In  the  sub- 
ordinate granges  of  the  State,  imder  the  direction  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  science  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  committee  having  this 
work  in  charge  has  issued  a  number  of  educational  circulars  and  two  bulletins, 
one  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  work  and  giving  an  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  and  reading  on  the  soil  and  its  management,  and  the  other  an  outline 
and  course  of  study  on  farm  crops  and  gardening. 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  Illinois  University  has  added  an  Instructor  this 
year  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  prosi)ective  teachers  of  agriculture  and  to 
determine  what  phases  of  agriculture  seem  .best  adapted  for  Introduction  into 
public  schools.    A  small  class  of  college  students  has  taken  up  this  work. 

The  County  Sui)erlntendents'  Association  of  Indiana  has  forwarded  to 
I'urdue  University  a  formal  request  to  organize  a  training  school  for  teachers 
In  agriculture  and  nature  study. 

The  Oklahoma  School  Herald  Is  running  a  department  of  agriculture,  edited 
by  E.  E.  Balcomb,  teacher  of  agriculture  In  the  Southwestern  Normal  School. 
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Acrienltiizal  Instmetlon  in  Ireland. — According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  IIXM-S,  agrl- 
cnltoral  instruction  was  continued  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  the 
Altiert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnerln,  and  at  Munster  Institute,  Cork.  At  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  38  students  were  in  attendance,  at  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural College  68,  and  at  Munster  Institute  50,  the  latter  all  young  women.  The 
coDT^efiin  dairying,  calf  rearing,  jwultry  keeping,  gardening,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
laundry  woiic  at  the  Munster  Institute  are  so  highly  appreciated  that  although 
only  50  students  can  be  admitted,  there  were  at  the  time  of  this  report  nearly 
250  aiiplirants  on  the  waiting  list  of  the  department. 

Winter  agricultural  schools,  running  from  six  to  twenty-six  weeks,  were  held 
at  16  centers  and  317  students  were  enrolled.  Twenty  itinerant  Instructors 
were  at  work  during  the  year  and  attended  a  total  of  1,054  meetings  of  farmers. 
A  large  numtter  would  have  been  employed  but  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  men 
of  adequate  training  and  experience.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  somewhat  the 
department  held  a  forestry  school  for  Instructors  in  agriculture  at  Avondale 
Forertry  Station,  a  poultry-fattening  school  at  Avondale  Poultry  Station,  and  a 
bee-keeping  school  at  Albert  Agricultural  College. 

Reclamation  of  the  Kann  of  Catch  in  India. — The  following  concerning  this 
great  reclamation  entenirise  is  quoted  from  Science:  "According  to  Reuter's 
Agency,  the  Indian  government  has  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  reclaiming 
the  Rann  of  Cutch.  a  work  which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  similar  to  that  under- 
taken by  the  Dutch  in  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rann  of  Cutch  is  a  waste,  at  some 
seasons  water,  at  others  land,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reclaim  It  by  closing  the 
inlets  from  the  sea,  which  are  narrow.  The  water,  which  Is  everywhere  shal- 
low, would  then  evaporate  rapidly,  leaving  heavy  saline  deposits.  These,  it  is 
thought,  could  be  washed  out  and  drained  away  by  a  great  canal  to  be  con- 
rtmcted  from  the  Indus.  The  application  of  scientific  agriculture  to  the  re- 
claimed land  and  the  construc-tion  of  a  railway  linking  Karachi  and  Bombay 
would  complete  the  proposed  scheme." 

International  Conference  on  Hybridization  and  Plant  Breeding. — At  the  con- 
cluding meeting  of  this  conference,  according  to  a  note  In  Xaturc,  Veitch  gold 
memorial  medals  were  presented  to  W.  Bateson,  F.  R.  S.,  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference. Professor  Johannaen,  Professor  Wittmack,  and  Prof.  Maurice  de  Vll- 
inorin,and  silver-gilt  Banksian  medals  to  Miss  E.  R.  Saunders,  lecturer  on  botany 
ct  Newnbam  College,  and  R.  H.  BifFen,  for  eminent  services  rendered  to  scien- 
tific and  practical  horticulture.  Professor  de  Vilmorin,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  •  Botanical  Society  of  France,  invited  the 
■odety  to  bold  its  next  conference  at  Paris. 

Uurlng  the  conferentre  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  "  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Conference  on  Hybridization  and  Plant  Breeding, 
Xatbered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Hortirultural  Society  of  Great  Britain,  desire  to  express  to  the  President  of  the 
Cnited  States  of  America  and  to  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  their  hearty  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance which  has  been  given  to  farmers,  horticulturists,  planters,  and  scien- 
tlflc  men  throughout  the  whole  world  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  American  re- 
search publications." 

Jubilee  Sortlcnltnral  Exposition. — An  Internationa!  art  and  horticultural  ex- 
position is  to  be  held  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  during  the  growing  season  of 
1907.  Bight  special  exhibits  are  to  be  made  on  different  dates,  six  of  which  will 
be  international  In  character.  The  first  of  the  International  exhibits  will  be 
held  May  18-21,  at  which  forced  fruits  and  vegetables.  Including  asparagus,  will 
be  tlie  special  features.  A  second  exhibit  will  be  held  June  8-11,  with  straw- 
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berries,  early  cherries,  stone  fruits,  and  early  vegetables  as  the  leading  features. 
A  special  cherry  exhibit  on  June  22-25  will  be  confined  to  German  productlongL 
On  July  13-15  an  International  exhibit  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
made,  on  August  10-12  of  early  pome  and  drupaceous  fruits,  on  Septemlier  21-24 
of  fall  vegetables,  and  on  October  5-14  a  general  exhibit  of  fruits. 

An  Abstract  Jonmal  for  Taberonlosis. — ^The  literature  relating  to  tubercuiosto 
of  man  and  animals  has  become  so  extensive  and  is  published  in  such  a  great 
variety  of  journals,  some  of  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  other  matters  than 
medicine,  that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  abstracts  even  of  the  most  Un- 
liortant  articles  without  consulting  a  long  list  of  journals.  To  supply  this  ap- 
parent bibliographical  deficiency  a  new  abstract  journal  has  been  established, 
Internattonale*  Centralblatt  fur  die  gesammte  Tuberkulose-Literatwr,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  contain  as  complete  a  list  of  references  as  possible  to  the  litera- 
ture in  the  whole  field  of  tuberculosis. 

KiBoellaneous. — It  Is  learned  from  Tiature  that  Maj.  P.  6.  Cralgie,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  known  to  many 
through  his  visit  to  the  American  stations,  has  retired.  He  Is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rew. 

Dr.  Otto  MUUer,  of  Koulgsberg,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Bacterio- 
logical Institute  of  the  East  Prussian  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  opened 
October  1,  1906. 

The  American  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  its  regular  winter  meeting  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January  15-18,  1907.  The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  uni- 
versity and  board  of  trade  buildings.  The  association  now  has  an  annnal 
membership  of  over  950,  with  42  life  members.  Its  second  annual  report  luui 
just  been  issued. 

A  New  England  conference  on  rural  progress  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  next 
March,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  farmers'  reading  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  the  farmers  of  South 
Africa  is  to  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  William  P.  Brooks,  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Station.  The  course  will  be  covered  in  Brooks'  Agricul- 
ture. Vols.  I  and  II,  and  the  student  will  be  guided  in  his  studies  by  a  large 
syllabus  of  over  GO  pages,  containing  lesson  assignments,  helpful  suggestions, 
diret!tions  for  exi)eriments,  and  over  2.000  questions  on  the  lessons. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at 
Wye,  October  1,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Armstrong  delivered  the  Inaugural  address.  A 
conference  of  fruit  growers  was  held  at  the  college  October  22,  with  discussions 
ii|)on  methods  of  planting,  fungus  diseases,  insect  attacks,  and  strawberry  cul- 
ture, by  S.  U.  Pickering,  E.  C.  Salmon,  F.  V.  Theobald,  and  W.  P.  Wright 
Registration  for  the  conference  was  in  advance. 

The  Queensland  Department  of  Agriculture  has  inaugurated  a  system 
whereby  young  men  who  find  It  Impractical  to  attend  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Gatton  are  given  the  opiwrtunlty  of  gaining  an  Insight  into  farming  at  the 
Hermitage  State  Farm,  Warwick. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  India  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  memoirs,  wlilch  deal  with  scientific  subjects  relating  to  agriculture.  The«e 
memoirs  will  l)e  published  In  separate  series,  designated  as  Chemical  Series. 
Botanical  Series,  Entomological  Series,  etc..  and  will  appear  as  material  l« 
available  for  imbllcatlon.  T'p  to  July.  190(i,  three  numbers  had  appeared  in 
the  Botanical  Series — The  Hnuatoria  of  the  Sandalwood.  Indian  Wheat  Rusts. 
and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Sugar  Cane  in  Bengal.  In  the  Chemical  Series,  one 
num1>er  has  been  ls.<<ued  on  the  comjiosition  of  Indian  Rain  and  Dew,  and  In  tbe 
Entomological  Scries  one  number,  The  Bombay  Locust 
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The  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Harvard  Medical 
Sdiool  has  attracted  much  attention,  as  marking  in  a  high  degree  the 
development  of  instruction  and  research  in  medicine.  Some  of  the 
addresses  on  that  occasion  might  be  applied  with  almost  equal  force 
to  agriculture,  and  they  are  of  broad  interest  as  indicating  advanced 
thought  upon  the  relation  of  science  to  an  important  branch  of 
practice. 

President  Eliot  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  both  laid  great  stress  upon 
research  as  the  fimdamental  basis  for  advancement  in  medicine  and 
the  importance  of  the  laboratory  as  marking  the  highest  stage  of 
development  to  that  end.  They  showed  how  medicine  has  progressed 
step  by  step  with  the  development  of  science,  and  how  the  great  epochs 
in  its  progress  were  attributable  to  new  discoveries  and  deductions. 
"  The  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  this  development  of  medi- 
cine through  the  centuries,"  Doctor  Welch  said,  "  has  been  the 
unconditional  reverence  for  facts  revealed  by  observation,  experiment, 
and  just  inference,  as  contrasted  with  the  sterility  of  mere  specula- 
tion and  reliance  upon  transmitted  authority.  The  great  epochs  of 
this  history  have  been  characterized  by  some  great  discovery,  by  the 
introduction  of  some  new  method,  or  by  the  appearance  of  some  man 
of  genius  to  push  investigation  and  scientific  inference  to  limits  not 
attainable  by  ordinary  minds." 

The  development  of  laboratories  was  described  as  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  such  progress.  "  By  teaching  and  exemplifying 
the  only  fruitful  method  of  advancing  natural  knowledge  labora- 
tories have  overthrown  the  dominance  of  authority  and  dogma  and 
speculation ; "  and  they  have  demonstrated  that  "  the  only  abiding, 
living  knowledge,  powerful  for  right  action,  comes  from  intimate, 
personal  contact  with  the  objects  of  study."  They  have  been  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  advancing  research  and  have  resulted  in  making 
our  knowledge  more  exact.  The  laboratory  method  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted one  in  research  in  natural  science. 

Doctor  Eliot  pointed  out  the  broad  relations  of  investigation  in 
various  branches  of  science  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  "  The  most 
promising  medical  research  of  our  day,"  he  said,  "  makes  use  of  bio- 
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logical,  chemical,  and  physical  science  combined.  Physiology  ad- 
vances by  making  applications  of  the  principles,  the  methods,  and  the 
implements  of  all  three  sciences.  .  .  .  The  world  has  observed,  and 
will  not  forget,  that  some  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  the  progress 
of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  not 
physicians,  but  naturalists  and  chemists.  Pasteur  was  a  chemist; 
Cohn,  the  teacher  of  Koch,  a  botanist,  and  Metchnikoff  a  zoologist 
Students  of  disease  must  therefore  be  competent  to  utilize  in  their 
great  task  every  aid  which  natural  science  can  furnish.  How  vastly 
is  the  range  of  medical  science  and  medical  education  broadened  by 
this  plain  necessity !  The  dignity  and  serviceableness  of  the  medical 
profession  are  heightened  by  every  new  demand  on  the  intelligence 
and  devotion  of  its  members." 

This  thought  was  also  voiced  by  Doctor  Welch,  who  declared  the 
subject-matter  of  medical  study  to  be  "  C9mplex  and  difficult  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  natural  or  physical  science."  He  advocated 
specialization  as  a  great  instrument  of  progress,  for,  although  the  va- 
rious branches  of  medical  science  are  interdependent,  each  has  its  own 
problems  and  methods,  and  "  each  is  most  fruitfully  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake  by  those  specially  trained  for  the  work.  .  .  .  But  the 
further  division  of  labor  is  carried  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  to 
emphasize  essential  unity  of  purpose  and  to  secure  coordination  and 
cordial  cooperation  of  allied  sciences." 

In  the  creative  work  of  research  and  investigation  the  genius  and 
ability  of  the  man  were  placed  above  all  else.  Important  as  are  the 
most  ample  and  freely  available  facilities  for  productive  research, 
"  men  count  for  more  than  stately  edifice  and  all  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  outward  life.  Research  is  not  to  be  bought  in  the  market  place, 
nor  does  it  follow  the  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
multitude  can  acquire  knowledge ;  many  there  are  who  can  impart  it 
skillfully ;  smaller,  but  still  considerable,  is  the  number  of  those  who 
can  add  new  facts  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  but  rare  indeed  are  the 
thinkers,  born  with  the  genius  for  discovery  and  with  the  gift  of  the 
scientific  imagination,  to  interpret  in  broad  generalizations  and  laws 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  These  last  are  the  glory  of  a  university. 
Search  for  them  far  and  wide  beyond  college  gate  and  city  wall,  and 
when  found  cherish  them  as  a  possession  beyond  all  price." 

The  analogy  between  medicine  and  agriculture  is  not  far  to  seek. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  are  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  scientific  development  and  their  broad  relationships. 
They  have  many  points  of  similarity,  and  hence  the  lesson  of  the  one 
may  be  applicable  to  the  other. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  both  agriculture  and  medicine  present 
very  complex  problems,  those  of  the  former  quite  as  much  as  Doctor 
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Welch  ascribed  to  medicine.  Both  rest  upon  the  application  of 
principles  developed  by  various  branches  of  science,  and  these  prin- 
ciples and  applications  arranged  and  correlated  form  in  each  case  a 
composite  science.  Thus  complex  relations  and  the  necessity  which 
they  impose  of  utilizing  the  teachings  of  all  natural  science  broaden 
agriculture  and  medicine  alike  and  heighten  the  dignity  of  their 
practice. 

The  practice  of  agriculture,  like  that  of  medicine,  depends  upon 
the  accumulation  of  experience  and  investigation  and  requires  much 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  observed  results  and  their  applica- 
tion. Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  methods  of  practice  were 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  accumulated  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  practical  men.  Hence  the  knowledge  was  largely  em- 
pirical and  was  often  without  scientific  foundation.  The  deductions 
upon  which  it  was  based  were  made  without  an  understanding  of 
the  reason  and  causes  of  what  was  observed,  and  too  broad  generaliza- 
tions and  applications  were  made.  These  gradually  became  tradi- 
tions of  practice  and  had  much  the  strength  of  scientific  laws.  A 
certain  amount  of  mystery  surrounded  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
this  was  also  true  of  agriculture,  especially  the  ability  to  produce 
certain  results.  Success  was  attributed  largely  to  the  skill  of  the 
individual,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  operations  of  neither  were 
governed  by  the  laws  of  science. 

Gradually  these  ideas  have  been  dispelled  in  the  case  of  both  medi- 
cine and  agriculture,  and  this  has  come  about  in  both  cases  as  a 
result  of  progress  in  science  and  the  development  of  methods  of 
research.  Progress  in  recent  years  has  been  rapid,  and  the  application 
and  reliability  of  the  results  in  practice  have  become  fully  recognized. 
As  a  complex  medical  science  has  gradually  been  developed  out  of 
the  teachings  of  investigations  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology, 
which  has  prepared  the  way  for  intelligent  practice  in  the  pre- 
vention and  combating  of  disease,  so  an  equally  complex  science  of 
agriculture  is  rapidly  developing,  which  enables  the  art  to  break 
»way  from  tradition  and  places  it  upon  a  more  enlightened  and 
intelligent  basis. 

The  most  noteworthy  progress  in  medicine  has  come  from  fimda- 
mental  investigation  which  disclosed  the  reason  for  observed  results, 
taught  the  fundamental  causes  of  disease,  and  has  enabled  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  disease  after  it 
appeared.  In  agriculture,  likewise,  some  of  the  most  abiding  and 
far-reaching  results  of  research  have  come  from  that  which  was 
fundamental  in  the  sense  of  broadening  our  definite  knowledge  of 
the  relations  and  the  intermediate  steps  between  cause  and  effect, 
enabling  the  agriculturist  to  more  largely  control  conditions  instead 
of  being  at  their  mercy.  ^         , 
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The  same  danger  of  reasoning  and  generalizing  from  empirical 
knowledge  prevails  to-day  that  did  a  century  ago.  The  difference 
is  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind.  While  a  wrong  deduction  at  the 
present  day  would  not  become  as  fixed  and  deep-seated  as  formerly 
before  the  error  would  be  detected,  our  agriculture  is  on  so  much 
more  intensive  and  extensive  scale  that  in  the  meantime  more  harm 
would  have  been  done.  The  reason  for  investigation  which  will  go 
beyond  the  economic  result  and  extend  our  definite  knowledge  into 
many  new  lines  which  are  now  obscure  was  never  more  evident  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  need  for  it  arises  not  only  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  stations  themselves  in  giving  reliable  and  intelligent  advice 
to  the  farmer,  but  from  its  importance  to  all  agricultural  teaching. 

Agricultural  instruction  rests  in  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  facts 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  experiment  stations  and  similar 
agencies  for  investigation.  Previous  to  their  establishment  tlie 
amount  of  material  suited  to  agricultural  instruction  was  small  and 
was  made  up  largely  of  empirical  knowledge  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience of  good  farming.  The  work  of  the  experiment  stations  has 
immensely  broadened  the  fund  of  known  facts  and  has  laid  a  broad 
foundation  for  a  science  of  agriculture.  It  has  thus  opened  the  way 
for  placing  agricultural  teaching  upon  a  better  pedagogic  basis. 

This  is  the  most  important  permanent  result  of  our  station  work. 
Its  broad  influence  and  permanent  value  far  outweigh  the  results 
which  stop  with  the  immediate  answer  to  a  practical  question.  As 
the  progress  of  agricutural  education  in  the  past  has  been  linked  with 
agricultural  investigation,  so  its  higher  development  in  the  future 
will  depend  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  science  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  in  pedagogic  form.  In  promoting  this 
the  experiment  stations  are  keeping  entirely  within  their  legitimate 
province.  They  owe  a  duty  to  agricultural  education  which  no  other 
agency  can  discharge.  In  the  highest  sense  they  are  institutions  for 
education — education  in  the  science  as  well  as  in  the  art. 

In  their  annual  reports  for  the  past  year  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  and  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  both  have  some 
interesting  things  to  say  upon  the  relations  of  instruction  and  inves- 
tigation. Both  emphasize  the  importance  of  research  to  the  teacher 
and  urge  it  as  a  logical  and  important  phase  of  university  work. 

Doctor  Jordan  says :  "  To  the  university  teacher  individual  re- 
search is  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  institution  in 
every  reasonable  way  to  foster  its  development.  .  ,  .  No  one  can  be 
a  great  teacher  without  the  spirit  of  research;  without  this  he  lags 
behind  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  his  mental  equipment  becomes 
second  hand."  While  in  the  case  of  most  university  men  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  research  is  that  of  making  them  better  teachers,  it 
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is  held  that  a  reasonable  following  of  students  is  usually  an  aid  to 
research  and  not  a  hindrance.  Both  presidents  agree  that  the  inves- 
tigatoi  and  the  results  of  his  work  are  more  fully  realized  when  he 
couples  with  his  investigation  in  a  restricted  way  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

President  Hadley  cautions  against  the  clanger  of  creating  a  sepa- 
rate or  privileged  class  of  research  professors.  "  In  some  univer- 
sities," he  says,  "  there  is  a  tendency  to  set  some  men  apart  for  dis- 
covering new  truth,  while  employing  other  men  to  teach  old  truth. 
This  is  a  mistaken  policy.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
case  of  division  of  labor.  The  chief  argument  for  division  of  labor 
is  that  it  makes  each  man  more  expert  and  more  efficient  in  his  own 
field  of  work.  In  university  work,  however,  the  man  who  tries  to 
investigation  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  teach- 
who  attempts  to  teach  without  investigating  becomes  a  worse  teacher 
instead  of  a  better  one.  We  want  the  opportunities  for  research  and 
investigation  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  teach- 
ing force  and  the  student  body.  We  want  to  impress  upon  every 
man  that  teaching  and  discovery  are  both  done  at  their  best  when 
done  in  combination." 

But  in  making  this  statement  President  Hadley  evidently  refers 
to  teaching  in  a  broad  sense,  for  he  explains  that  "  not  every  man 
should  be  compelled  to  lecture  to  classes,  whether  he  is  able  to  do  so 
or  not."    There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  teaching  which  is  not  done 
in  the  class  room,  or  even  in  the  laboratory.    There  are  some  men 
who  teach  best  by  their  writings,  their  conversations,  their  intelligent 
suggestions  for  the  work  of  others ;  but  they  should  understand  that 
they  are  part  of  the  teaching  force,  and  are  simply  doing  their  teach- 
ing in  a  different  way  from  other  men.    Instead  of  setting  such  a 
man  apart  as  a  research  professor,  we  should  let  him  understand  that 
withdrawal  from  the  lecture  room  and  relief  from  the  duties  of  super- 
vising elementary  students  carry  with  them  a  larger  obligation  to 
publish  as  fully  as  possible  the  results  of  all  discoveries ;  to  organize 
departments  intelligently;  to  train  up  young  men  who  can  teach; 
and  to  make  liberal  room  for  such  men,  instead  of  trying  to  get  in 
their  way  when  their  work  becomes  popular. 

In  this  sense  all  our  experiment  station  workers  are  teachers,  and 
it  is  one  of  their  most  important  functions.  The  Hatch  Act  itself 
requires  it,  and  their  teaching  has  not  stopped  with  the  bulletins  and 
reports  prepared  in  the  line  of  regular  duty. 

A  recent  somewhat  incomplete  summary  of  their  writings  in  per- 
manent book  form  shows  nearly  400  treatises,  by  200  authors  con- 
nected with  the  colleges  and  stations.  These  books  cover  practically 
the  whole  realm  of  agricultural  science  and  practice,  and  draw  largely 
upon  the  work  of  the  stations.    They  indicate  in  a  striking  manner 
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the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  country  in  building  up 
a  substantial  body  of  agricultural  literature,  based  upon  the  more 
definite  and  reliable  information  furnished  by  investigation. 

-  The  retirement  of  Director  R.  J.  Redding,  of  the  Georgia  Station, 
will  be  learned  with  regret  by  his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
experiment  station  work. 

Director  Redding  is  one  of  our  oldest  station  officers  in  point  of 
service,  having  come  into  the  work  when  the  station  was  moved  from 
Athens  to  Griffin  in  1890.  The  laying  out  of  the  fields  and  grounds 
at  that  place  and  the  planning  of  its  work  devolved  upon  him;  and 
the  systematic  conduct  and  careful  attention  to  details  which  have 
characterized  the  work  under  him,  as  indeed  all  of  the  business  of  the 
station,  reflect  much  credit  upon  his  administration.  . 

His  career  in  the  service  of  agriculture  has  been  a  long  and  honora- 
ble one,  crowned  with  much  practical  usefulness,  and  he  will  lay 
down  his  work  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  known 
him.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  station 
in  accepting  his  resignation  evidence  the  appreciation  of  his  services 
and  the  warm  regard  in  which  he  is  held. 
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The  detectiozi  of  natural  phosphates  in  phosphatic  slags,  L.  Ledoux  {BuI. 
8oc.  Chim.  Beta..,  19  {1905).  yo.  8-9,  pp.  265,  265).— The  author  proposes  the 
followlug  nietbod,  based  n|)on  the  complete  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
pare  slags  In  citric  acid :  Digest  3  gni.  of  the  flne-ground  material  in  50  cc.  of 
•10  per  cent  citric  acid  for  one-half  hour,  shaking  every  2  minutes;  filter  and 
treat  tlie  residue  with  25  cc.  of  40  per  cent  citric  acid  for  one-half  hour ;  filter 
and  wasb  witb  bot  water;  dissolve  the  residue  from  the  second  treatment  in 
nitric  acid  and  test  for  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonium  nitro-molybdate.  If 
tbe  slag  bas  not  l>een  adulterated  with  natural  phosphate  no  reaction  for  phos- 
pborlc  add  will  be  obtained. 

Tbe  determination  of  th«  actual  agricttltural  value  of  phosphatic  slags, 

A.  GR£aoiBE  iBuL  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  19  (1905),  .\o.  8-9.  p.  268).— Analyses  of  25 

isamples  of  crude  slag  obtained  directly  from  tbe  works  showed  4  to  12  per  cent 

of  pbospborlc  acid,  43  to  55  per  cent  of  total  lime,  and  0.7  to  7.5  per  cent  of 

free  lime.     The  silicic  acid  content  was  Inversely  proportional  to  that  of  lime. 

Tbe  solnbllity  of  tbe  phosphoric  acid  In  2  per  cent  citric  acid  was  76  to  100 

I>er  cent.     Tbere  was  apparently  no  relation  between  free  lime  and  the  citric 

acid  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid.    The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 

ammonium  citrate  containing  fluorids  was  47  to  8C  per  cent 

A  study  of  methods  of  determining  phosphoric  add  in  phosphatic  slag 
KDd  natural  phosphates,  G.  Ruwet  (Bui.  Apr.  [Brmsels^,  22  (1906),  Xo.  2, 
j>p.  206-212;  abs.  in  Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  20  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  2ii). — Compara- 
tive studies  are  jwported  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  the  precipitates 
obtained  In  tbe  Sonnenscbein  molybdic  method  contain  Mg,  (PO^),,  as  well  as 
MgXH.PO.,  making  the  factor  0.8102  Inapplicable,  but  that  the  precipitate 
obtained  iu  tbe  citro-mechanical  method  presents  no  such  difficulties. 

On  methods  of  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  artificial  fertilizers, 
1».  Chwstensen  (Om  Metoder  til  Bettemmelse  of  Fosforgyre  i  Kunstig  Oodning. 
Copenhagett,  1905,  pp.  105). — A  monograph  on  this  subject  which  was  awarded 
a  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  new  modification  of  the  method  of  determining  phosphoric  add  as  mag- 
meaiujn-ammonlum  phosphate  with  especial  reference  to  fertilizers,  G. 
JoBOEHSEif  (ZUchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  45  (1906),  So.  5-0,  pp.  Z7S-315;  aha.  in 
Chetn.  Centbh,  1906,  II,  7«o.  4,  pp.  S59,  360). — The  essential  feature  of  the  modi- 
fication of  bis  former  method  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  934)  which  tbe  author  proposes 
consists  of  tbe  precipitation  of  the  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  in  a  boiling 
solution. 

Indirect  determination  of  small  amounts  of  mag^nesla  by  weighing  the 
pbospborlc  add  of  anuuonium-magnesium-phosphate  as  phosphomolybdlc 
anbydrld,  G.  Bebjit  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  68,  pp.  823-825).— Tests  of  the 
precautions  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  a  phosphomolybdic  pre- 
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cipitate  of  constant  composition  and  to  thus  insure  the  accuracy  of  tbe  deter- 
mination are  reported. 

InvestigationB  of  th«  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  8om«  typical 
Swedish  soils,  G.  Nannes  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Bandl.  och  Tidskr.,  U  (1905), 
yo.  6,  pp.  381-iOZ). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  Skaraborg  County  soils  on  wliicb 
field  trials  we^re  conducted  showed  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  t)etween 
available  and  nonavailable  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  the  solubility  In  2  per 
cent  acetic,  citric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  add 
appeared  to  give  valuable  hints  In  this  direction.  This  corroborates  the  results 
cf  T.  Schloestng.  Jr.  (E.  S.  ft.,  14,  p.  233),  on  this  point. 

Tlie  Dyer  method  for  determining  the  available  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
a  citrlc-acid  solution  In  the  author's  trials  gave  results  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  field  trials  In  the  case  of  clay  soils  only,  while  for  other  types  of 
soils  no  definite  agreement  In  results  could  be  traced. — f.  w.  woll. 

On  the  chemical  equilibrium  observed  when  a  number  of  bases  are  simul- 
taneously associated  with  phosphoric  acid,  M.  Bebthei.x>t  (Ann.  Chim.  et 
Phys.,  8.  ser.,  8  (1906),  July,  pp.  289,  290).— This  Is  a  reply  to  a  criticism  in 
Quartaroli's  article  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  1036). 

Analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  R.  Bensemann  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chctn.,  19 
(1906),  >'o.  11,  pp.  471-413). — Various  modifications  of  the  author's  methods 
previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  952)  to  make  them  apply  with  more  ac- 
curacy to  potassium  nitrate  or  to  sodium  nitrate  rich  In  potash  are  explained. 

On  two  new  color  reactions  for  nitric  acid,  C.  Reichabd  (Chem.  Ztg.,  30 
(1906),  "So.  65,  pp.  790,  791). — ^The  color  reactions  of  berberln  and  arbutin  are 
briefly  described  and  their  applications  explained. 

The  investigation  and  valuation  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and 
soils  by  the  official  m«thodB  of  the  Association  of  Qerman  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  P.  Krische  (Die  T'ntersiichung  und  Begutachtung  von 
Dungemitteln,  FuttermitteJn,  Saattcaren  vnd  Bodenprohen  nach  den  offlziellen 
Methoden  des  Vcrhandes  landtcirtschaftlicher  Versuchsttationen  im  DeuUchen 
Beiche.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1906,  pp.  242,  ftgt.  5). — A  summary  of  these 
methods. 

Kethods  of  determining  carbon  diozld,  W.  Holtscruidt  (Chem.  Ztg.,  30 
(1906),  No.  50.  pp.  621-625,  figs.  3). — The  author  explains  various  ways  In  which 
tbe  use  and  application  of  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Rtutzer  and  Hartleb 
(E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  110),  In  which  add  potassium  tartrate  is  substituted  for  am- 
monium chlorld  for  expelling  carbon  dioxid,  may  be  extended,  and  describes 
different  forms  of  distilling  apparatus  suited  to  tbe  methods  described. 

On  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxid  in  waters,  G.  Bbuhns  (Ztschr. 
Analyt.  Chem.,  45  (1906),  A'o.  8,  pp.  .J7.?-.}«S;  ab».  in  Chem.  CcntU.,  1906,  II, 
No.  12,  pp.  1019,  1020). — A  modification  of  the  Pettenkofer  lime-water  method, 
using  either  lime  water  or  baryta  water,  and  a  special  form  of  apparatus  are 
described. 

On  the  reliability  of  the  Baudouin  reaction,  K.  R5bdam  (Tida»kr.  Lando- 
konom.,  1906,  No.  6,  pp.  37.1-378). — A  review  of  recent  work  In  regard  to  this 
question,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  further  investigations  are  required  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  method  for  the  detection  of  artificial  butter,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  tbe  periodicity  of  tbe  sesame-oil  reaction  In  human  milk  ob- 
served by  Engel  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1006).— f.  w.  woix. 

Formaldehyde:  Its  compositiou  and  uses,  B.  H.  SMrrH  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1905,  pp.  477-482). — Notes  are  given  on  the  general  properties  of 
formaldehyde  and  the  use  of  this  material  as  a  disinfectant,  deodorant,  fungi- 
cide, and  preservative.    Analyses  of  29  commercial  samples  collected  from  dU* 
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ferent  parts  of  the  United  States  showed  an  average  formaldehyde  content  of 
approximately  37  per  cent. 

Paints  and  their  comi>osition,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  C.  D.  Holley  (Itorth  Dakota 
Sttt.  Bui.  70,  pp.  51-136). — In  compliance  with  the  State  law  the  station  is  un- 
dertaking the  examination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  brands  of  paint  offered 
for  sale  in  the  State.  One  bulletin  on  this  subject  has  already  been  publistied 
(K  S.  R.,  17,  p.  636).  The  present  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  a  largo  num- 
ber of  paints,  with  information  concerning  frauds  practiced,  such  as  ^hort  weight, 
tlie  cost  of  paints,  trade  and  chemical  names  of  the  principal  piiint  pigments,  etc. 

Report  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Society, 
1905,  H.  VON  Feiutzen  (Svenaka  Mosskulturfor.  TIdskr.,  20  (1906),  No.  S, 
pp.  16S-1SS). — The  results  of  analyses  of  1,024  samples  of  moor  soils,  i)eat  fuel, 
peat  litter,  lake  mud,  fertilizers,  and  miscellaneous  agricultural  products  are 
given  in  the  report. — f.  w.  woll. 

Beport  of  the  chemist:  Division  of  foods  and  feeding,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Mas- 
$aehusctts  8ta.  Rpt.  190.5,  pp.  6'>-78). — Statements  are  made  concerning  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  work  of  this  division  during  the  year.  Of  the  1,665 
pieces  of  dairy  glassware  examined  197  were  c-ondemned  on  account  of  inaccu- 
rate graduation. 

HETEOBOLOOY— WATE£. 

Keteorological  reports,  O.  C.  Geoboeson  (V.  S.  Dept.  .Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas. 
Bui.  169,  pp.  7,  iO,  55,  60,  9.}-iOO).— Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  the  reports 
of  the  volunteer  weather  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  Alaska  on  tem- 
perature, precipitation,  and  general  weather  conditions  during  tiie  year  ended 
September  30,  1905,  and  the  general  weather  conditions  at  tlie  experiment  sta- 
tions at  Sitka,  Copper  Center,  Rampart,  and  Kenal  are  briefly  discussed. 

Meteorological  statistics  for  1905,  F.  H.  I^ud  {Colo.  Col.  I'uh.,  12  {1906)' 
8ei.  8er.,  Nos.  47-49,  pp.  275-305)  .—The  instrumental  equipment  and  methotls 
of  maliing  observations  at  the  observatory  of  Colorado  College  are  briefly  do- 
scrilied  and  a  detailed  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  summary  of  ol)servations  on 
temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  winds,  and  sunshine 
is  given. 

Colorado  Springs  weather  records  between  1872  and  1903,  C.  M.  Angell 
(Colo.  Col.  Pub.,  12  (1906),  Sci.  Ser.,  Nos.  47-49,  pp.  30S-3/S).— Tables  give  mean 
monthly  temperature,  maximum  and  minimum  daily  tem|)erature,  mean  of  maxl- 
mnm  and  minimum  dally  temperatures,  maximum  daily  range  of  tenii)erature, 
total  monthly  wind  movement,  maximum  wind  velocity,  prevailing  monthly 
wind  direction,  mean  monthly  relative  humidity,  total  moutliiy  precipitation, 
maximum  daily  precipitation,  and  number  of  clear,  partly  cloudy,  and  cloudy 
days  compiled  from  records  of  the  observatory  of  Colorado  College  and  of  the 
Denver  office  of  tlie  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Meteorological  observations,  J.  B.  Ostbander  and  T.  A.  Barry  (Matsa- 
ehuiietlg  8ia.  Met.  Btils.  211,  212,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  ol)servatlon8  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine, 
ctondlness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  July  and  August,  19(K!.  The  data  are 
liriefly  discussed  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  weather  for  1005,  S.  B.  Doten  (\erorfa  8ta.  Bui.  60.  pp.  19.  chart  1).— 

An  account  is  given  by  months  of  the  weather  conditions  during  the  year  1905, 

with  an  annual  summary  in  which  the  records  for  1905  are  compared  with  those 

for  the  preceding  17  years. 

The  data  reported  include  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cioudi- 
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ness,  and  direction  of  tbe  wind.  The  average  temperature  for  the  year  was 
49.5°  P.,  the  highest  temperature  98°,  July  9,  the  lowest  7°,  December  24.  The 
total  precipitation  was  5.09  in.,  being  2.51  in.  less  than  the  normal  for  17  years. 
There  were  222  clear  days  during  the  year.  There  was  an  average  daily  range 
In  temperature  of  29°,  the  greatest  yarlatlon  being  during  the  cloudless  montbi 
of  July  and  August,  when  the  daily  range  was  36°,  and  least  In  January  and 
February,  when  the  average  daily  variation  was  23°. 

This  great  dally  range  of  temperature  is  an  Important  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  climate  of  this  region.  "  In  the  spring  it  endangers  the  fruit  crop, 
for  warm,  sunny  days  are  followed  by  nights  cloudless  and  cold,  when  the  frost 
plays  havoc  with  bud  and  blossom.  .  .  ,  [It]  certainly  has  its  bad  Influences  on 
agriculture  In  this  vicinity,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  It  forms  In  other  ways 
one  of  tbe  most  pleasant  and  beneficial  features  of  our  climate." 

Annual  precipitation  in  Oklaboma  and  Indian  Territory,  J.  P.  Slacohteb 
[Oklahoma  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  57,  58). — Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  annual 
precipitation  at  various  places  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  -Territory  during  the 
Iteriod  1889  to  1905. 

Keteorology,  T.  M.  Cabpenteb  and  N.  C.  Hamneb  (Penntylvania  Sta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  60-70,  213-23i). — The  observations  here  recorded  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  reported  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  222).  Monthly 
summaries  of  observations  are  given  In  the  body  of  the  report  and  the  detailed 
record  In  an  appendix.    The  summary  for  1904  Is  as  follows  : 

Summarv  of  meteorological  observations,  IS04. 


I 


1904. 


•  Barometer  (Inches) : 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature  ("P.): 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  daily  range 

Greatest  dally  range 

Least  daily  range 

Mean  daily  relative  humidity  (per  cent) 

Rainfall  (inches): 

Total 

Greatest  monthly 6.S0  (July) 

Greati'st  daily 1.79  (July  10) 

Number  of  days  on  which  0.01  In.  or  mure  of  rain  fell ISO 

Mean  percentage  of  cloudiness |  61.3 

Numberofdayson  which  cloudlnessaveniged  80  percent     122 

or  more. 

Average  hounrof  sunshine  per  day 

Lfl'it  frost  In  spring ' 

First  frost  in  fall ' 


30.086 

30.779  (Mar.  7). 
29.306  (Mar.  8). 


«.7 

89  (July  18).. 
-IS  (Jan. 6). 

17.6 

43  (May  12).. 
l(Jan.27)... 
80.8 


36.03. 


Orowing  sea.<on 
(Apr.-Sept.). 


61.1. 

89  (July  18). 

19  (Apr.  14). 

18.8. 

43  (May  12). 

80.3. 

31.61. 

1.79  (July  10). 

81. 

48.3. 

61. 

6  h.  60  mln. 
May  12. 
Sept.  16. 


Meteorologrical  conditions  in  Denmark,  1904-5,  V.  Willaume-Jantzen 
(Tidsskr.  Landokonom.,  1905,  A'o.  10.  pp.  517-532). 

Extension  of  the  river  and  flood  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  H.  C. 
Frankenfield  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  SSl-iJ/O,  pi.  i).— The  early 
history,  recent  extension,  and  present  status  of  this  service  Is  fully  explained. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1904  there  has  been  rapid  extension  of  the  service, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  1905  there  were  426  river  stations  and  120  rainfall  sta- 
tions, covering  all  of  the  principal  watersheds  of  the  United  States  and  making 
udequate  provision  for  the  present  needs  of  the  service. 

Tbe  following  lines  along  which  further  improvement  and  extension  may  be 
made  are  discussed  In  detail:   "(1)    Geology  and  topography  of  tbe  water- 
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sheds;  (2)  snowfall,  its  distribution,  character,  and  water  equivalent,  tbe  last 
being  of  eKsentlal  importance;  (3)  forest  influences,  tbeir  character  and  extent; 
(4)  underflow  or  ground  water,  its  character  and  extent ;  (5)  evaporation,  its 
iimount,  seasonal  distribution,  and  modification  by  winds,  weather,  and  tem- 
lierature;  (6)  discharge  volumes  as  affected  by  all  tbe  above  conditions;  (7) 
distribution  of  river  forecasts  and  information." 

Some  notes  upon  the  influence  of  the  shelter  tent  upon  temperature  and 
moisture,  W.  Fbeab  {Penngylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  34-38,  dgms.  3). — Data 
are  recorded  for  observations  on  temperature  inside  and  outside  of  a  shelter 
tent  used  for  the  growing  of  Sumatra  tobacco  during  tbe  week  t>eginning  August 
01,  1902,  and  on  soil  moisture  inside  and  outside  of  tbe  tent  during  the  period 
from  July  21  to  September  11. 

Tbe  temi)erature  observations  show  that  during  tbe  night  the  temperature 
inside  and  outside  of  the  tent  was  very  nearly  the  same.  At  midday,  however, 
the  temperature  inside  the  tent  was  considerably  higher  than  outside  on  days 
of  bright  sunshine,  a  difference  of  18°  being  observed  at  3  p.  m.  of  September  5. 
Tbe  soil  moisture  determinations  showed  in  general  that  the  soli  under  the 
obelter  was  always  more  moist  than  that  in  tbe  open  air  except  some  time  after 
beary  rains,  tbe  difference  amounting  on  the  average  to  1.6  i>er  cent,  "  corres- 
ponding to  one-eighth  of  tbe  entire  average  amount  in  the  unsheltered  soil,  a 
difference  sufficient  to  influence  plant  growth  very  materially." 

Certain  relations  of  rainfall  and  temperature  to  tree  growth,  H.  Gannett 
(BkJ.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.,  38  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  42^-434, ■  ab».  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
Zi  (1906),  Ko.  611,  p.  345).— Tbe  author  "  finds  that  the  timber  line  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  approximately  30°,  but  the  data  relating  to  rainfall  are 
more  definite  and  more  signlflcaut  than  those  of  temtierature.  It  appears  that 
the  lower  limit  of  the  yellow  pine  is  at  or  just  below  20  in.  of  rainfall.  The 
lower  limit  of  the  red  fir  is  at  or  about  30  in.,  and  there  is  apparently  no  upiter 
limit,  the  flr  being  abundant  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  100  In.  a  year.  The 
redwood  belt  In  California  Includes  only  one  station  with  a  rainfall  less  than 
.10  in.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  isohyetal  line  of  30  In.  Is  the  lower  limit  of 
this  species." 

Cyclonic  storms  and  Bochester  weather,  II.  L.  Fairchild  (Proc.  Rochester 
Affld.  da.,  3  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  301-316,  figs.  2).— This  article  contains  a  general 
discussion  of  meteorological  elements  w^hich  go  to  make  climate  and  of  the  two 
main  types  of  climate,  continental  and  oceanic,  and  summarizes  observations 
.It  Rochester  during  the  last  25  to  30  years  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudi- 
ness, winds,  etc.  The  nature  and  movement  of  cyclones  with  special  reference 
to  Rochester  conditions  are  also  explained. 

Tar  smudge,  A.  M.  Thackaba  (Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1906. 
-Vo.  S09,  pp.  83;  84). — ^Trials  of  a  patented  tar  smudge  for  protection  of  fruit 
against  frost  are  briefly  reported. 

Onlde  to  the  weather,  R.  Bobnstein  (Leitfaden  der  Wetterkunde.  Bruns- 
tcick:  Fricdrich  Viexoeg  and  Son,  1906,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  230;  rev.  in  Amrr. 
Jour.  8cl.,  4.  ser.,  22  (1906),  No.  127,  pp.  81,  82). 

Amount  of  chlorln  in  rain  water,  W.  P.  Jorissen  (Chem.  Weekhl.,3  (1906), 
pp.  42.  43;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1906,  I,  p.  698;  .Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90 
(1906),  No.  52.5,  II,  p.  486).— "As  a  result  of  92  experiments  the  author  has 
found  that,  In  certain  districts  near  the  North  Sea,  the  mean  proportion  of 
••hlorin  in  rain  water  is  about  29.6  mg.  of  chlorln  per  liter." 

Chlorin  in  rain  water  (Agr.  Students'  Oaz.,  n.  ser.,  13  (1906),  No.  1,  p.  26).— 
The  rainfall  at  the  agricultural  college,  Cirencester,  for  the  6  months  ended 
March  31,  1906,  was  13.33  in.,  falling  on  99  days,  and  contained  chiorlds  equiva- 
lent to  li.26  Iba.  of  common  salt  per  acre ;  for  tbe  12  months  ending  on  the  same 
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date  the  rainfall  was  26.77  In.,  falling  on  182  days,  and  containing  the  equiva- 
lent of  2C.22  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  acre. 

Composition  of  Indian  rain  and  dew,  J.  W.  Leather  (Hem.  Dept.  Agr.  India. 
Chem.  Ser.,  1  (1906),  yo.  1.  pp.  11;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [f^ondon].  9n 
(1906),  No.  525,  II,  p.  .}<S7). — "  Determinations  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  as 
,  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  samples  of  rain  water  (generally  two  per  month)  col- 
lected at  Dehra  Dun  from  January  to  December,  1904,  and  at  Cawnpore  from 
May  1,  1904,  to  April  30,  1005. 

"The  dew  collected  In  a  large  gage  (^^'j^  acre)  at  Cawnpore  from  September 
16,  1904,  to  March  15.  1905.  amounted  to  0.170  in.  and  containe<l  nitrogen  ammo- 
nia =0.055  and  nitric  nltrogen=0.<)r>(>  lb,  per  acre,  the  amounts  per  million  vary- 
ing from  0.85  to  2.65  and  0.51  to  4.12.  resijectively." 

The  prevention  of  the  ^owth  of  algae  In  water  supplies  (Engin.  Rec,  Si 
(1906),  yo:  10,  pp.  363,  2<!.'i). — An  abstract  Is  given  of  a  pajjer  presenteil  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  by  S.  Illdeal  and  R. 
Orchard,  reixirting  results  of  comparative  tests  of  Moore's  copper  sulphate 
method  and  treatment  with  electrolytic  chlorin.  The  use  of  1.2  parts  of  the 
latter  pev  million  parts  of  water  was  more  elTective  than  1  part  of  copper  sul- 
phate per  million.  The  chlorin  treatment  is  considered  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  green  growths  In  water  and  of  destroying  a  large  proiiortion  of 
microscopic  plants  which  are  found  in  water. 

A  study  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria  developing  at  different  temperatures 
and  of  the  ratios  between  such  numbers  with  reference  to  their  significance 
in  the  interpretation  of  water  analysis,  S.  De  M.  Gage  (Boston,  1906,  pp. 
22S-257). — ^Thls  is  a  reprint  from  Biological  Studies  by  the  Pupils  of  Wllllani 
Thomi»son  Sedgwick. 

In  the  investigations  reported  in  this  paper  17  different  classes  of  samples  of 
water  were  examined.  Tiiese  classes  and  the  methods  used  in  their  investiga- 
tion are  de.->criljed. 

The  results  obtained  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "  nearly  all  of  the  informa- 
tion desired  conc-erning  the  bacterial  content  of  water  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  selective  media,  by  the  use  of  selective  temjieratures,  or  by  a  proiier 
combination  of  the  two.  In  the  present  investigation  the  selective  action  of 
four  different  temperatures,  20°,  30°,  40°,  and  50°  C,  and  two  different  media, 
regular  agar,  and  litmus-lactose  agar.  In  determining  the  bacteriological  con- 
tents of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  water,  have  been  studied ;  and  while  the 
results  oljtained  have  been  In  many  cases  inconclusive,  and  in  other  cases  too  fev 
in  number  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  any  far-reaching  conclusions,  they  indicate 
in  a  measure  the  procedures  which  must  be  followed  In  order  to  place  the  bai-- 
terlological  analysis  of  water  on  the  same  plane  as  the  chemical  analysis." 

The  substitution  of  litmus-lactose  iigar  for  agar  or  gelatin  as  culture 
medium  Is  reconniiended  on  the  ground  that  the  former  permits  the  simultaneous 
determination  of  the  total  l)acteria  and  of  the  acid-producing  organisms  with- 
out appreciably  increasing  tlie  labor  involved.  "  The  numbers  of  the  two  classes 
of  bacteria  so  determlnetl  Indicate  more  completely  the  character  of  the  water 
than  would  the  numbers  of  either  class  determined  alone." 

Tlie  total  number  of  bacteria  determined  at  20°  C.  Is  not  of  special  significance, 
l)ut  the  number  of  acid-producing  organisms  at  this  temiK?raturo  Is  an  important 
clieck  uiion  the  total  numbers.  The  number  of  bacteria  and  of  acld-producing 
organisms  determined  at  30°  C.  after  24  hours'  Incubation  affords  a  means  of 
more  sharply  distinguishing  between  polluted  and  pure  waters  than  the  num- 
l)ers  determlne<l  at  lower  temperatures.  "The  numliers  of  l)acterla  detennlned 
at  40°  O.  are  of  great  interest,  since  In  this  cla.ss  of  bacteria  must  be  Included 
the  disease-producing  organisms.    The  distinction  between  waters  of  different 
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kinds  and  between  waters  of  the  same  kind  representing  different  degrees  of 
IwUution  Is  well  marked  by  counts  at  this  teuiiwrature. 

On  the  progress  of  self -purification  in  water,  Hofer  (Munchen.  Med. 
Wchnitchr..  J2  {1905},  pp.  2266-2269;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  IT,  A'o.  7, 
p.  W7». — A  discussion  of  chemical  and  biological  processes  with  special  refer- 
«ice  to  the  Isar. 

BOILS— 7EBTILIZEBS. 

Stadies  of  Wisconsin  soils,  A.  K.  Whitson  and  C.  W.  Stoddabt  (Wigcon^in 
Sta.  Rpt.  190.J.  pp.  262-281,  flgs.  .9,  wop  i).— The  soils  of  the  State  are  classified, 
chiefly  a«x>rdiDg  to  origin,  and  the  different  classes  are  described  and  mapped 
as  follows:  (1)  Red  clay,  chiefly  of  lacustrine  origin,  (2)  last  glacial  clay  on 
crystalHne  rock.  (.3)  old  glacial  clay  on  crystalline  rock,  (4)  last  glacial  clay 
oil  limestone  and  sandstone,  (5)  old  glacial  clay  on  limestone  and  sandistone, 
<i>)  residual  clay  on  limestone,  (7)  sandy  soils  of  last  glacial  period,  (8)  resid- 
ual sandy  loam  soils  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  (9)  residual  sandy  soils  of  Pots- 
dam sandstone.  (W)  loess  or  soils  chiefly  of  wind  origin,  and  (11)  muck  and 
Iieat  soils. 

The  methods  of  chemical  analysis  used  are  described  and  the  results  of  analy- 
^is  of  tl»e  different  type  soils  are  briefly  reported,  and  an  exi)eriment  begun  by 
F.  II.  Ktnii:.  in  \vbieb  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  changes  which  take  place  dur- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  soil  fertility  by  continuous  cropping,  is  reiKirted.  In 
these  experiments  a  virgin  soil  has  been  cropped  practically  continuously  for  8 
years  in  cylinders  18  in.  in  diameter  and  42  in.  in  depth,  20  of  the  cylinders 
being  cropped  with  corn,  8  with  oats,  C  with  potatoes,  and  14  with  common  red 
Hover. 

To  determine  the  fertilizing  constituents  in  which  the  soil  was  deficient 
various  kinds  and  combinations  of  fertilizing  materials  were  applle<l  to  the  soil, 
and  chemical  analyses  were  made  of  the  soil  at  tlie  beginning  and  end  of  the 
fceries  of  experiments.  The  results  show  that  the  supply  of  available  potash 
was  more  completely  exhausted  than  that  of  any  other  element,  although  in  tlie 
c-ase  of  oats  the  available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  also  insuflicient. 
Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  most  noticeable  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  soil  was  the  reduction  of  tlie  organic  matter  from  .3.24  per  cent  to 
2.22  ijer  cent  "  and  suggests  that  the  potassium  which  has  been  used  by  the 
plants  grown  on  this  soil  has  come  chiefly  from  the  organic  matter  which  has  ■ 
iieen  deconii>osed." 

Exjieriments  with  peat  soils  which  were  begun  in  1004  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  7iT)) 
Tfere  continued  during  1005  on  a  farm  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  the  object  of  the  ex- 
periments during  this  year  being  "  first,  to  determine  the  fertilizer  retiuire- 
ments  of  the  soil  in  Its  virgin  condition ;  second,  the  availability  of  untreated 
rock  phosphate ;  third,  the  relative  adaptability  of  different  grasst's  for  hay ; 
and,  fourth,  the  effect  of  ground  limestone  used  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of 
this  soil." 

ExiH»rinient8  With  grasses,  barley,  and  oats  are  briefly  rejwrted.  The  season 
was  unfairorable  and  the  results  are  considered  Inconclusive. 

[Acidity  and  nitrogen  in  Hawaiian  soils],  B.  C.  S^obey  (U.  S.  Dept.  Ai;r., 
O/pcc  Expt.  ,Stas.  Bui.  no,  pp.  S8ST). — A  brief  preliminary  rejiort  is  given  on 
acidity  determinations  in  25  samples  of  soils  by  the  method  of  Hopkins,  Knox, 
and  I'ettit  Only  2  samples  were  add  tti  litmus  paper,  but  all  gave  acid 
solutions  when  extracted  with  5  per  cent  salt  solution.  The  acidity  apparently 
did  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  nitrification,  since  the  soils  exaniino<l 
contained  from  15  to  55  parts  per  million  of  nitrates.    It  was  observed  that 
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there  was  a  large  decrease  in  nitrates  wben  a  soil  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  In  contact  with  water.  The  greatest  amount  of  nitrates  at  the  end 
of  24  hours  was  found  In  soil  to  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  required 
for  saturation  had  been  added  and  declined  as  saturation  was  approached.  The 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  chloroform  or  heating  of  the  soil  after  satura- 
tion with  water  to  125°  C.  for  5  minutes  prevented  this  change  of  nitrates  in 
ciise  of  all  the  soils  examined. 

Investigations  are  reported  which  Indicate  that  excessive  rains  do  not  wash 
the  nitrates  from  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  has  been  supposed.  "  While  the 
samples  of  soil  examined  in  this  work  have  not  been  numerous,  extreme  tjrpes 
have  been  included  from  different  islands,  and  the  data  obtained  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  a  widespread  characteristic  of  Hawaiian  soils 
U  that  when  they  are  at  or  near  the  saturation  point  with  respect  to  water 
there  Is  a  change  of  nitrates  and  an  apparent  fixation  of  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  nitrogen  in  a  form  not  easily  soluble." 

Previous  Investigations  on  the  constitution  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  In 
Hawaiian  soils  were  continued.  It  was  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  coniiraunds  In  the  soils  is  large,  their  solubility  in  water  Is  low  although 
more  readily  soluble  in  hot  adds  and  alkalis.  Hot  acid  solutions  were  studied 
by  the  Osborne  and  Harris  method.  The  striking  point  observed  was  the 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  magnesia  precipitate  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  "that  in  the  soil  nitrogen  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  acids 
a  portion,  approximately  50  per  cent.  Is  in  a  form  unlike,  for  the  most  part, 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  protein  bodies  with  acids." 

On  dry  distillation  <the  soils  rich  in  nitrogen  examined  gave  an  alkaline  dis- 
tillate containing  ammonia,  as  well  as  pyridin  and  some  of  its  homologues  not 
yet  Identified.  The  author  believes  that  the  pyridin  exists  in  some  form  In  the 
soil  and  reports  some  preliminary  studies  of  oxidation  of  the  soil  by  neutral 
and  alkaline  permanganate,  which,  however,  yielded  no  very  definite  results. 

The  exploitation  of  peaty  aoils,  F.  Nicolle  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »cr.,  11  (1906), 
No.  iS-26,  pp.  158-161). — ^The  methods  of  reclaiming  and  bringing  under  culti- 
vation of  such  soils  are  briefly  discussed,  especially  methods  of  drainage  and 
fertilizing.  Fertilizer  experiments  on  peaty  soils  are  cited  as  Indicating  that 
although  potash  is  deficient  in  many  cases,  peaty  soils  are  as  a  rule  more  benefited 
by  phosphatic  fertilizers,  particularly  phosphatic  slag,  than  by  potash  fertilizers. 

Shifting  sands,  W.  S.  Biboe  (Amer.  Inventor,  15  (1906),  Ko.  9,  pp.  230,  231, 
figs.  4). — A  brief  account  of  the  work  of  this  Department  on  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  sand-binding  grasses. 

Soil  temperatures,  C.  C.  Geokgebon  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offlce  Expt.  8tas.  BuL 
169,  pp.  91-93). — Readings  at  7  a.  m.  of  thermometers  0  in.  above  the  ground 
and  6  and  24  in.  below  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Sitka,  Copper  Center,  and 
Kenai  during  the  season  of  1905  are  reported. 

Hints  for  agricultural  associations  (Cent.  .4.gr.  Com.  Madras  Circ.  6,  pp. 
5). — Among  the  more  important  subjects  briefiy  discussed  In  this  circular  are 
reclamation  of  alkali  land,  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  manures,  tillage,  irriga- 
tion, new  crops,  and  cultural  methods.  The  means  which  it  is  claimed  have 
been  successfully  emplo:^  in  India  for  reclaiming  alkali  lands  include  hurdling 
cows  on  the  area  and  thus  allowing  the  manure  to  accumulate,  green  manuring, 
fencing  to  increase  growth  of  natural  herbage,  use  of  crude.calcium  nitrate  from 
artificial  niter  beds,  plowing  in  paddy  straw  (on  wet  alkali  lands),  and  appli- 
cation of  gypsum.    The  artificial  preparation  of  niter  is  explained. 

The  improvement  of  wet  and  alkali  meadows,  J.  Fabcy  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
11.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No.  18,  pp.  565,  566).— Methods  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
fertilizing  \/bich  will  correct  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  ara4>rlefi7  described. 
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In^estigationB  on  the  insoluble  alkali  compounds  existing  in  the  humus 
Bobstancea  of  the  soil  and  their  rOle  in  plant  pbysiologry  and  agriculture, 
il.  Besthelot  (Ann  Chim.  et.  Phys.,  8.  ser.,  8  (1906),  May,  pp.  5-9;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  Ao.  .5^,  Bepert.  .Vo.  22,  p.  232).— See  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  dU. 

The  remoTal  of  aalts  from  soils  in  Egypt,  R.  Aladjem  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
«.  »er.,  12  (1906),  No.  SS,  pp.  215,  216).— The  nietliods  of  flooding  and  drainage 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  described. 

A  saline  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po,  \,  Peolion  (Atti  R.  Accad. 
I'mn.  Agr.  Firenze,  5.  ser.,  S  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  59-64) ■ — The  proj)ortion 
and  the  composition  of  the  soluble  salt  (alkali)  In  tbe  soil  are  reported. 

On  the  absorption  of  alkaline  carbonates  by  the  mineral  constituents  of 
Mils,  J.  DnMONT  and  L.  Maquenne  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  142 
(1906),  No.  6,  pp.  S45-347;  aha.  in  Rev.  8cl.  [Paris],  5.  ser.,  5  (1906),  No.  7,  p. 
ili):Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906),  No.  5>2,  II,  p.  2^5).— The  extent  of 
sbsorption  due  to  chemical  changes  was  determined  by  uieasuring  the  amount  of 
i-arbon  dioxld  erolved  when  a  solution  of  iMtassiuni  carbonate  was  added  to 
moistened  clay,  fine  sand,  kaolin,  silica,  iron  hydrate,  and  alumina,  and  allowed 
to  ttand  for  some  time. 

Tbe  results  indicate  that  the  sandy  constituents  of  soils  do  not  exert  any 
decomposing  action  on  alkaline  carbonates ;  kaolin  acts  very  feebly  In  this 
reqiect;  silicic  acid  even  when  dried  deconipof^es  iiotassium  carbonate  in  the 
cold,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  other  colloidal  substances;  hydrates  of  iron  and 
alaniioum  act  very  energetically,  and  tbe  action  of  alumina  particularly  is  In 
iill  respects  comparable  with  that  of  clay.  It  api)ear8  that  tlie  absorbent  prop- 
erty of  clay  exceeds  that  of  its. constituents  taken  Individually  or  collectively. 

In  a  note  on  this  article  Maquenne  luaintalns  that  the  absorbent  property  of 
clay  is  due  to  and  Is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  chemical  comi>osition.  The 
insition  of  the  OH  groups  In  clay  is  such  that  the  latter  con  form  with  ixith 
bases  and  acids,  compounds  which  are  probably  dissociable  by  water. 

On  the  influence  of  bacteria  on  the  metamorphosis  of  nitric  acid  in  soils, 
J.  Stoklaba  and  R  Vitek  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsir.  (isterr.,  9  (1906),  No.  2, 
pp.  ^105). — ^The  authors'  Investigations  with  a  great  variety  of  organisms  in 
different  media  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrous  acid  i.s  always  the  inter- 
mediate product  in  the  reduction  of  nitrates  by  these  orgaulsuis.  It  was  found 
that  carbon  dioxid  and  hydrogen  are  produced  from  the  carbohydrates  or  organic 
acids  of  the  culture  media  and  that  tbe  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitrates  to  form  water  and  thus  reduces  the  latter  to  nitrites. 
A  hypothetical  scheme  for  such  breaking  down  of  glucose  with  production  of 
hydrogen  is  given.  In  the  same  way  denitrifying  organLsras  reduce  chlorates 
to  ehlorids,  arsenates  to  arsenites,  ferricyanids  to  ferrocyanids. 

Certain  of  the  most  widely  distributed  carlwhydrates'Iu  soils  and  manures, 
a«  for  example,  xylose  and  arablnose,  are  not  specially  good  nutrients  for  denl- 
triflcatlon  bacteria,  but  favor  slow  aromonisation  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  typical  denitrifying  organism  Baeillus  hartlebi  in 
a  mediam  containing  arablnose  was  able  to  assimilate  33.02  per  cent  of  the 
uitrogen  of  nitrate  and  convert  It  Into  protein  substances.  The  soil  also  fre- 
quently contains  carbohydrates,  such  as  tbe  hexoses,  and  organic  acids,  which 
favor  denltrificatlon.  Nevertheless,  denitriflcatlon  as  a  rule  plays  only  a 
secondary  rdle  to  nltrlflcatlon  and  ammonisation  in  soils. 

The  authors'  studies  of  a  number  of  beet  soils  showed  that  tbe  ammonisation 
bacteria  predominated  in  them,  Clostridium  gelatinosum  being  especially  preva- 
lent but  associated  with  other  organisms  which  play  an  important  part  in  con- 
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verting  nitrate  nitrogen  into  ammonlft  nitrogen,  viz,  Bacillvs  niycoide$,  B.  suh- 
tilis,  B.  mesentericus,  and  otbera. 

It  was  found  that  Clostridium  gclatinoium  In  an  arabinose  medium  converted 
46  per  cent  of  nitrate  nitrogen  Into  ammonia  nitrogen  and  utilized 'about  U  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  iu  the  production  of  protein  substances^ 

[Indian  soils  and  fertilizers],  J.  W.  Leatheb  (.-Inn.  Rpt.  Imp.  Dept.  Agr. 
[Indian,  lOOi-o,  pp.  53-63,  fig.  J). — The  work  of  the  agricultural  cbemlst  to 
the  Govemuient  of  India  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  during 
previous  years  is  summarized,  including  studies  of  available  plant  food  in 
soils,  alliall,  combined  nitrogen  in  ratn  and  dew,  amount  and  nitrate  content 
of  drainage  water,  compositicn  of  well  and  canal  waters,  comt)08ltlon  of  manures, 
purification  of  sewage,  composition  of  canal  silt,  and  methods  of  artificial 
preparation  of  saltpeter. 

The  soil  studies  indicate  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  generally  needed  by 
Indian  soils,  the  sulphates  vary  widely  and  are  sometimes  deficient;  In  tlie  usar 
or  nlkali  soils  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  upper  0  or  12  In.  rarely  exceeds 
1  to  2  i)er  cent  and  is  commonly  much  less.  The  principal  constituents  of  the 
itlkall  are  sodium  carbonate' and  bicari)onate,  silicate,  sulphate  and'chlorid,  aud 
magnesium  sulphate  and  chlorld  are  occasionally  present.  The  greatest  injury 
is  caused  by  tlie  sodium  carbonate,  both  by  it"?  corrosive  action  and  by  its  bad 
fffect  on  drainage.  The  most  effective  remedies  for  alkali  w^hich  have  been 
tried  are  good  cultivation  combined  with  heavy  manuring  and  the  application 
of  gj'l)sum.  Drainage  has  not  proved  successful  on  account  of  the  silting  up  of ' 
the  tile.  The  gypsum  treatment  is  too  expensive  for  general  use  on  very  bad 
land. 

The  total  nitrogen  in  the  annual  rainfall  (87.45  In.)  at  Dehra  Dun  was  3.596 
lbs.  i)er  acre  and  at  Cawnpore  (49.3(5  in.),  3.25  lbs.  Dew  was  much  richer  In 
nitrogenous  compounds  than  rain  water  (2  to  4  parts  i)er  million).  The  pro- 
portion of  nitric  nitrogen  was  relatively  larger  iu  dew  than  in  rain.  It  usually 
equaled  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  ammonia,  the  reverse  of  what  would  be 
expected.  Percolation  at  Cawnpore  was  the  same  from  a  3-ft., drain  gage  as 
from  a  6-ft.  gage. 

The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  removed  per  year  In  drainage  water  from  bare 
soil  was  alx)ut  74  ll)s.  per  acre  for  the  3-ft.  gage  and  123  lbs.  for  the  6-ft.  gage. 

It  is  reportptl  that  examination  of  certain  well  waters  from  Gujarat,  which 
had  been  found  to  have  a  particularly  beneficial  effect  on  tobacco,  showed  the 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  nitrates.  The 
proportion  of  nitrates  was  so  large  that  the  waters  could  not  be  used  without 
previous  dilution. 

The  investigations  on  sewage  reviewed  In  this  article  have  already  been 
referred  to  In  the  Record  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  762).  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
these  Investigations  was  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  hydrolization  of  organic  nitro- 
gen iu  septic  tanks  and  of  purification  In  contact  be<ls.  It  was  found  "  that  the 
late  of  change  was  considerably  greater  when  the  concentration  of  this  organic 
nitrogen  was  high  than  when  it  was  low,  and  that  for  a  strong  sewage  a 
relatively  smaller  tank  would  be  recjuired  than  for  a  weak  sewage.  Secondly, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  limit  to  the  destruction  of  this  organic  matter.  .  .  .  After 
the  amount  of  this  nitrogen  had  fallen  to  about  1  part  per  100,000  (hundred 
thousand),  no  further  diminution  occurred.  .  .  .  Out  of  every  100  parts  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  freah  sewage,  from  10  to  20  were  lost  In  the  septic  tank,  and  a  fur- 
ther 10  to  20  were  lost  in  the  bacteria  bed  treatment.  The  total  loss  experienced 
varied  from  30  to  40  parts.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss  has  not  apparently  any 
relation  to  the  strength  of  the  sewage,  for  It  was  nearly  as  great  when  the 
weak  as  when  the  strong  sewage  was  being  treated." 
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Examlnatlona  of  canal  water  used  for  irrigation  of  wheat,  rice,  aud  sugar  cane 
showed  that  during  the  flood  season  the  silt  in  the  amount  of  water  used  on  rice 
wonld  carry  as  high  as  32  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  42  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
amonnt  used  on  the  wheat  crop,  however,  would  probably  fiurnlsh  not  more 
than  5  lbs.  each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  process  of  percolation  employed  in  Indian  saltpeter  worljs  to  obtain  a 
strong,  almost  saturated,  solution  of  salts  is  briefly  descrll)ed,  and  a  studj-  of  the 
composition  of  "  sltta,"  a  product  obtained  In  the  process  of  refining  the  saltiKJter. 
l8  reported.  The  product  is  mainly  sodium  chlorid,  but  often  contains  admix- 
tures of  from  2  to  14  per  cent  of  saltpeter,  which  mainly  determines  its  agri- 
enltnral  value. 

Plan  for  a  boU  test  with  fertilizers,  W.  Fbeab  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt. 
I90S,  pp.  22-2o,  pi.  1 ) . — A  plan  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  most  profitable 
kinds  of  fertilizing  materiaLs  to  apply  to  corn  or  wheat  is  descrilied. 

Cooperative  fertilizer  trials  in  Sweden,  1905,  V.  Bolin  (.K.  Landtbr.  Akad. 
Eandl  och  Tidskr.,  1906,  Bihang,  pp.  121). — ^The  fertilizer  trials  discussed  in 
this  report  were  conducted  In  14  different  counties  by  county  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy.  T\\;o  hundred  and 
fifty-four  different  trials.  Including  about  7,000  plats  in  the  aggregate,  were  con- 
ducted, viz,  130  trials  with  spring  grains,  88  with  root  crops,  !ir>  with  pastures 
or  meadows,  and  1  with  winter  grains.  The  general  plan  of  the  trials  was 
similar  to  that  of  earlier  years  (see  E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  509;  17,  p.  CCA).  The 
report  contains  complete  details  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  individual 
trials  were  conducted,  the  system  of  fertilization  adopted,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained, with  general  discussions  of  the  latter. 

Among  special  trials  conducted  during  the  year  the  following  may  lie  noted : 

Comparative  trials  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. — These 
trials  were  conducted  with  potatoes  (0  trials),  mangels  (5  trials),  fodder  beets 
(3  trials),  and  oats  (8  trials).  The  fertilizers  were  applied  at  the  rate  of 
either  35  or  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  for  the  crops  mentioned,  except  for  oats, 
which  received  nitrogen  at  the  rates  of  25  and  12.5  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  crops,  356  Itw.  of  superphosphate  and  178  lbs.  of  potash  salt  per  acre 
were  applied.  In  addition  to  the  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  for  oats,  207  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  aud  89  lbs.  of  i)otasb  salt.  If  the  Increase  In  yields  produced 
by  the  nitrate  of  soda  over  that  on  the  control  plats  be  taken  as  100,  the  effect 
of  the  ammonium  sulphate  was,  on  the  average,  as  follows  for  the  various 
crops:  Heavy  nitrogenous  fertilization — potatoes  0."?,  inangeis  7S,  fotlder  beets 
71,  and  oats,  grain  97,  straw,  78;  light  nitrogenous  fertilization — ^iwtatoes  .54, 
mangels  CO,  fodder  beets  77,  and  oats,  grain  78,  straw  C>3.  The  effect  of  the 
ammonium  sulphate  In  this  year's  trials,  on  the  average  for  all  trials  and  all 
<Tops,  was  equal  to  72  per  cent  of  that  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Comparative  trials  with  cyanamid,  lime  niter,  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
nitrate  of  soda. — The  first  fertilizer  contained  about  20  i)er  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  second  one  (Blrlceland  and  Eyde  process)  alwut  11  per  cent.  Only  one 
of  the  series  of  trials  planned  was  carried  through  successfully,  viz,  with  oats 
on  clay  soil.  The  results  obtained  showed  that  for  this  crop  and  soil  the  fer- 
tilizer value  of  the  lime  niter  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
calculated  on  the  same  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
cyanamid  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

On  the  best  time  of  liming  fallow  ground. — A  field  of  clay  soil  seedwl  to  rye 
on  August  16,  1904,  was  divided  into  plats,  some  of  which  were  manured  and 
limed,  while  others  were  either  manured  or  limed  only.  The  manure  was 
applied  June  14,  and  the  slaked  lime  (3,000  kg.  per  hectare)  either  on  the  same 
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date  or  August  16.  The  best  results  both  as  regards  grain  and  straw  were 
obtained  on  the  manured  and  limed  plats  wbere  the  Ume  was  applied  on  the 
latter  date.  The  Unie  applied  at  the  time  of  manuring  did  not  produce  as  good 
results  as  manure  alone,  there  being  an  average  increase  in  grain  over  tbe  yield 
on  tbe  plats  neither  manured  nor  limed  amounting  to  270  kg.  per  hectare  in  tbe 
latter  case  against  170  kg.  in  the  former  and  470  kg.  In  tbe  case  of  tbe  manured 
plats  that  were  limed  August  16.  Tbe  lime  alone  (applied  August  16)  did  not 
produce  any  beneficial  effect,  the  yield  obtained  being  even  sopiewbat  lower 
than  that  of  tbe  control  plats  which  were  neither  manured  nor  limed.  Tbe 
results  show  plainly  tbat  lime  will  glre  best  results  on  fallow  ground  when 
applied  late  in  the  fall. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  assimilation  of  mineral  matter  by  different  crops  in  ve^tation.  ex- 
periments with  calcareous  manures  carried  on  from  1896  to  1903,  R.  Ul- 
BBicuT  (Landtc.  Vers.  Stat.,  6S  (1906),  No.  5-€,  pp.  S21-S7Ji;  ah«.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  90  (1906),  No.  52S,  II,  p.  30^).— This  article  reports  plat 
and  pot  experiments  with  lime,  marl,  and  limestone  on  potatoes,  oats,  com,  rye. 
barley,  rape,  yellow  lupine,  vetch,  red  clover,  and  serradelia  in  continuation  of 
those  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  860;  10,  p.  32).  The  influence  of  the 
different  calcareous  manures  on  tbe  growth  and  plant  food  assimilation  of  the 
crops  is  discussed  In  detail,  eKi>eclally  in  case  of  the  leguminous  crops. 

"  Application  of  lime  resulted  in  a  slightly  diminished  assimilation  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  ncid  in  tbe  case  of  lupines,  vetches,  and  serradelln,  whilst 
tbe  potassium  was  increased  in  lupines  and  serradelia,  but  not  in  retcbes.  The 
magnesia  in  all  three  plants  was  considerably  increased  by  manuring  with  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  carbonates  and  was  distinctly  increased  even  by  burnt 
Carrara  marble,  which  contains  only  small  amounts  of  magnesium." 

Agricultural  value  of  poultry  manure,  H.  V.  Hawkins  (Year  Book  Agr. 
Victoria,  1905,  pp.  ^27,  ^28). — Observations  with  Dorkings,  averaging  8  lbs.  each, 
showed  tbat  the  manure  produced  during  tbe  daytime  amounted  to  1}  oz.  per 
bird,  and  during  tbe  nighttime  2  oz.,  or  40  lbs.  per  annum.  The  fertilizing  value 
of  well-cared-for  manure  Is  discussed  and  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
manure  are  explained. 

Artificial  fertilizers,  F.  E.  Lex  (Year  Book  Agr.  Victoria,  1905.  pp.  11.5-1S7, 
flg».  12). — ^Tbis  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  including  explanations 
regarding  the  nee<1  of  fertilizers,  the  valuable  constituents  of  fertilizers,  tlje 
fertilizers  on  the  Victorian  market  during  1905,  bints  on  mixing  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, comparison  of  fertilizers  with  farmyard  manure,  the  valuation  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  a  summary  of  the  fertilizer  law  of  Victoria. 

Nitrogen  from  the  air  (Mark  Lane  Express,  94  (1906),  No.  3897,  p.  BIS).— 
This  is  a  brief  note  on  an  address  by  P.  A.  Guye  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  on  tbe  problem  of  tbe  electro-chemical  fixation  of  nitrogen.  Attention 
is  here  called  especially  to  the  relative  cost  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  the  calcium 
cyanamid  and  the  electro-chemical  methods.  It  was  estimated  that  the  coat  of 
nitrogen  fixed  as  calcium  cyanamid  will  be  about  tbe  same  as  that  in  tbe  am- 
nionlacal  salts  and  the  nitrates  of  Chile.  Under  present  conditions  the  electro- 
chemical method  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  cheaper. 

On  the  spontaneous  formation  of  dicyandiamid  in  ferttliBers  containing 
calcium  cyanamid,  R.  PEBorri  (Atii  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  Rend.  01.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e 
Nat.,  5.  ser.,  15  (1906),  I,  No.  1,  pp.  48-53;  o&».  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  I,  So. 
n,  p.  1467;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  90  (1906).  No.  523,  II,  p.  304).— Tbe 
author  shows  that  when  calcium  cyanamid  Is  exposed  to  moist  air  a  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  escapes  ns  ammonia  and  a  part  is  transformed  into  dicyandiamid. 
These  changes  are  Important  because  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  also  liecanse 
the  fertilizing  value  of  tbe  dicyandiamid  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
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ntrate  of  soda  a.s  compared  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  ajxuii.oxUa,  D.  Febuouo  (Ann.  R.  Stag.  Sper.  Agr.  Vdine,  8  (1906), 
pp.  72-76). — The  results  of  plat  experiments  with  wheat  here  reported  Indicate 
that  the  nitrate  alone  lu  2  applications  was  more  elTectlTe  than  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  Influeixce  of  soil  bacteria  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
different  phospluLtes.  A.  Koch  and  E.  Kbobeb  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  55 
(1906),  Vo.  7,  pp.  225-235;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  34,  Repert.  Jfo.  12, 
p.  m). — 'Bacteriological  and  chemical  studies  with  a  large  number  of  Insoluble 
phosphates  showed  that  bacteria  product  acids  which  render  such  phosphates 
vdBble.  These  acids  must,  however,  first  neutralize  ammonia,  lime,  or  calcium 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  and  similar  substances  which  may  be  present  The 
harteria  -vrork  on  all  phosphates,  but  at  varying  rates,  depending  upon  the  com- 
position. Tliey  work  with  particular  jrapldlty  on  Thomas  slag  once  the  basic 
coostitnents  are  neutralized.  A  larger  amount  of  acid  Is  required,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  chemical  reaction  would  Indicate.  The  better  action  of  tx>ne  meal  on  humus 
mHs  is  dne  not  only  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  humus  and  carbon  dloxld  but 
also  to  the  greater  activity  of  acid-forming  bacteria  in  such  soils.  The  applica- 
tion of  lime  neutralizes  these  acids  and  thus  Interferes  with  their  solvent  action 
on  the  phosphates. 

AlmnlTiTiTn  phosphate  as  compared  with  mineral  superphosphate  and 
Thomas  slag,  Z.  Bonomi  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Vdine,  8  (1906),  pp. 
26-^2). — Pot  experiments  on  spring  wheat  and  clover  with  these  phosphates 
combined  i^ltb  other  fertilizing  materials  are  reported. 

The  aluminum  phosphate  used  contained  20.48  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  neutral  citrate,  14.72  per  cent  soluble  in  Wagner's  solution,  42.37 
per  cent  soluble  in  alkaline  citrate,  and  45.5C  per  cent  total  phopshoric  acid. 
The  superphosphate  contained  13.25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
neutral  citrate,  the  Thomas  slag  10.18  per  cent  soluble  in  neutral  citrate  and 
13.89  per  cent  soluble  In  Wagner's  citrlc-acid  solution. 

Tbe  results  show  that  the  aluminum  phosphate  produced  a  substantial  Increase 
of  yield  111  case  both  of  clover  and  wheat,  but  was  always  Inferior  to  the  super- 
phosphate. In  case  of  spring  wheat  tbe  aluminum  phosphate  was  inferior  to 
the  Thomas  slag,  but  superior  to  It  in  case  of  the  clover. 

Calcium  superphosphate  as  compared  with  Thomas  eUig,  Z.  Bonomi  (Ann. 
R.  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Vdine,  8  (1906),  pp.  SS-65,  pJ.  i ) .—Comparative  field  tests 
are  reported  of  Thomas  slag  containing  14.5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
in  citric  acid  and  10  per  cent  of  free  lime,  and  mineral  superphosphate  contain- 
ing 9.38  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add  soluble  In  water  and  13.18  per  cent  soluble 
In  neutral  citrate  solution.  The  results  show  In  general  that  th&  Thomas  slag 
was  tbe  more  economical  fertilizer,  but  In  many  cases  the  superphosphate  sup- 
plemented by  applications  of  lime  gave  larger  increase  in  yield. 

The  economical  use  of  potash  fertilizers,  Z.  Bonomi  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Vdine,  8  (1906),  pp.  77-87). — The  results  of  field  experiments  on  red  clover 
were  somewhat  inconclusive.  Although  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers  in  all  cases 
increased  the  yield.  In  many  cases  this  was  not  sufficient  to  return  the  cost  of 
tbe  fertilizer.  The  author  therefore  concludes  that  iwtash  fertilizers  should 
be  naed  with  caution. 

Bolphate  of  potaah,  L.  Babgehon  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No. 
21-il,  pp.  667,  66S). — This  article  discusses  briefly  the  sources,  manufacture, 
and  consmaption  of  this  salt,  as  well  as  the  relative  economy  of  sulphate  and 
chiorld  of  potash. 

Salt,  P.  E.  Knoexhabot  (Syracme,  N.  Y.:  Author  11906],  pp.  15). — ^An  ac- 
count is  given  of  tbe  formation  of  salt  deposits  in  general  and  of  the  discovery 
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and  character  of  the  deposits  in  the  United  Stntes,  with  a  more  detailed  acconnt 
of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Syracuse  salt  Industry  and  the  burings  made  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  Onondaga  brines. 

Fertilization,  R.  J.  Reddinq  and  II.  N.  Stabnes  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  li,  pp. 
121-l.^.i). — "  Tlie  pnriwse  of  this  little  bulletin  is  to  furnish  a  bandy  manual  for 
the  use  of  farmers  concerning  the  methods  of  culture  of  the  leading  farm, 
orchard,  and  garden  crops  of  the  South,  and  the  formulation  of  fertilizers  for 
the  same.  .  .  .  Tho  suggestions  and  formulas  are  largely  based  on  cnrefuli}' 
conducted  e.\|)erituents  In  tlie  field,  orchard,  and  garden,  some  of  them  manj- 
times  rei)eated,  on  the  (Jeorgia  Exjierlment  Station  farm.  They  are  here  com- 
piled, with  auiendments,  from  previous  bulletins  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  \T>  yoiirs." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {ilassachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  HI, 
pp.  iX). — This  hullctln  gives  market  value<  of  fertilizing  ingredients  and  reiwrts 
analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  collected  in  the  general  market  and  miscellaneous 
fertilizing  materials  sent  to  the  station  for  examination,  including  wood  ashes, 
lime  ashes,  prepare<I  lime,  oyster-shell  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammouin. 
nitrate  of  potasii,  .*<alt|icter  waste,  dried  blood,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
lilgh-grade  sulpluite  of  potash,  {mtash  magnesia  sulphate,  carbonate  of  potash  and 
magnesia,  dissolved  Imneblack,  acid  phos]>hate,  burned  Iwne,  phospbatic  slag. 
dlssolv«Hl  bone,  ground  bone,  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage,  tankage,  drj-  ground 
flsli,  bone  waste,  horn  waste.  l)eef  sc-rap,  sheep  manure,  cotton  waste,  sludge 
from  filter  beds,  manure  and  lime,  leather  refuse.  Chinclia  Peruvian  guano, 
Ix>l>os  reruvian  guano,  comimimd  fertilizers,  and  soils. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  a^cultural  chemicals,  refuse  salts,  ashes, 
lime  compounds,  refuse  substances,  guanos,  phosphates,  and  animal  excre- 
ments, II.  D.  Maskin-s  (Mansachuiictts  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  l'>5-183). — This  U 
a  compilation  of  analyses  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
Exi)eriment  Stations,  18(>8  to  1905,  Inclusive.  It  does  not  include  analyses  of 
licensed  fertilizers. 

Keport  on  official  inspection  of  commercial  fertUisers  and  agricultural 
chemicals  during  the  season  of  1905,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (3fa»»achusctt»  Sta. 
Rpt.  i.90.5,  pp.  .W-fiO). — The  results  of  examinations  of  .'511  samples  representing 
.313  brands  are  »umniarize<l.  Tables  show  the  average  composition  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  all  fertilizer  analyses,  and  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average 
composition  of  si)ecial  crop  fertilizers.  A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing 
constituents  and  a  list  of  li<i>nsed  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  given. 

B«port  on  general  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  C.  A.  Goessmann 
(Massachuaettn  Sta.  Rpt.  190').  pp.  61-6.i). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  exami- 
nation of  wood  ashes  and  lime  ashes. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  fall  season,  1905,  to  spring  season,  1906,  B.  W.  Kn.- 
GOBE  {Bul.  -Y.  C.  Bd.  Aiji:.  21  (1906),  \<).  7,  pp.  83). — ^The  nawes  and  guaranteed 
composition  of  fertilizers  registered  for  1906,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of 
7.50  samples  of  coumiercial  fertilizers  and  70  samples  of  cotton-.seed  meal  ex- 
amined during  the  fall  of  100.")  and  spring  of  1906,  with  explanations  regarding 
terms  used  in  fertilizer  analyses,  freight  rates,  valuation,  etc. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bul.  119.  pp.  37). — 
This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  (vw  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  during 
the  season  of  100.V<>.  "Tliese  analyses  were  published  in  20  weekly  bulletins 
Issued  and  distributed  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May." 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  1905,  F.  W.  WoiL  and  G.  A.  Omon 
(Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  190.5.  pp.  377.  37.S ) .—Analyses  of  15  samples  of  fertilizers 
licensed  for  sale  in  the  State  during  the  year  are  reported. 
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B«part  of  the  botanist,  G.  E.  Stone  and  N.  F.  Monahan  (Manxarhusrtts 
Sla.  Rpt.  J905,  pp.  1I'>-H5). — Notes  are  given  on  a  nural)er  of  diseases  that  have 
been  under  observation.  The  long  period  of  dry  weather  .renrtere<l  many  plants 
free  from  fungus  diseases,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  conditions  were  favorable 
for  the  outbreak  of  others.  The  downy  mildew  of  the  tomato,  iwtato  rot,  and 
cucumber  and  melon  blight  are  briefly  noted,  after  which  the  efre<>t  of  sun  scald, 
leaf  scorch  of  conifers  and  other  evergreens,  winterkilling,  etc.,  are  descrlbe<l. 

An  account  is  given  of  some  Investigations  carried  on  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  soil  aeration  and  germination  and  growth.  InC  these  experiments 
air  was  forced  through  the  .soil,  and  lettuce  seed,  whi(;h  is  quite  susceptible  to 
aeration,  was  planted  in  the  different  boxes.  From  the  results  tabulated  it  is 
»liown  that  a  considerably  larger  proi>ortion  of  the  seed  germinated  in  the 
aerated  box  than  in  the  unaerated  one. 

A  couimrison  of  sterilized  loam  and  sterilized  sul)soil  was  made,  8  i>ots 
being  nsed.  4  containing  loam  and  4  subsoil ;  of  these  2  each  of  the  loam  and 
wlwoil  were  sterilized,  and  the  remaining  ijots  were  left  unstcrllized  as 
cbecks.  After  sterilization  soy  t>eans  were  planted,  and  In  the  sterilized  loam 
there  was  an  Increase  of  14  per  cent  in  the  germinations,  while  in  the  sterilized 
Mibaoil  there  was  a  lass  of  ."tT.T  per  cent.  No  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  offered,  but  it  shows  that  extreme  precautions  are  netossarj-  in  drawing  de- 
ductions  from  experiments  In  which  the  soil  is  sterilized. 

The  Influence  of  soil  sterilization  on  the  germination  of  old  seed  was  tested, 
tbe  object  being  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  acceleration  which  would  result  from 
seed  planted  in  sterilized  soil.  Seventeen  lots  of  seed  were  planted  In  sterilized 
soil  and  an  equal  number  in  unsterllized  soil.  The  germinations  were  counted, 
and  showed  a  positive  gain  in  the  germination  of  seed  sown  in  sterilized  soil. 
Marlied  differences  were  obtained  from  different  kind.s  of  seed,  tomatoes  re- 
sponding but  little.  If  any,  to  this  method  of  treatment.  The  cause  of  the 
variation  in  different  species  is  unknown. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  causes  underlying  the  effe<rts  of  sterilized  soil 
on  seed  germination  mentioned  alwve,  the  authors  carried  on  a  series  of  exiwri- 
nieots  In  which  soil  decoctions  were  used  to  water  the  sei»d.  Tlie  results  indi- 
•ute  that  the  acceleration  and  Increased  germinating  capacity  of  sterilized  soil 
may  have  a  chemical  explanation.  Undoubtedly  the  driving  out  of  the  gases 
'  and  the  subsequent  absorption  and  renewal  of  fresh  oxygen  In  sterilizing  prac- 
tices act  beneficially  to  the  soil  and  induce  the  setnl  to  germinate  more  iiulckly. 
!<terilized  subsoil,  or  soil  lacking  in  humus,  has  the  same  effect  on  germination 
an  sterilized  loam  ricli  in  organic  matter,  but  It  Inhibits  growth  to  a  large  extent, 
differing  markedly  In  this  respect.  It  appears  from  these  exi»eriments  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  humus  Is  necessary  In  soils  In  order  that  tbey  may  Ik.- 
inateriaiiy  benefited  by  sterilization. 

The  results  of  germination  exf)eriments  to  test  the  relative  value  of  light  and 
heavy  seeds  are  given.  The  general  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  with  many  kinds 
of  garden  seed  it  is  best  to  separate  the  seed  and  discard  all  but  the  large,  well- 
developed,  mature,  and  heavy  seed. 

The  occurrence  of  asparagus  rust  during  the  season  Is  discussctl,  this  (Msease 
having  been  particularly  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
result  of  the  extremely  dry  summer..  Cultural  methods  are  said  to  have  given 
beneficial  results  In  keeping  this  disease  in  check,  and  wiH.'kly  cultivation  com- 
bined with  Judicious  fertilization  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  authors 
WIeve  that  the  practice  of  burning  the  old  asparagus  brush  in  the  fall  is,  by 
deatroying  a  large  number  of  teieutospores,  an  eHicieut  method'  of  control. 
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Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  baa  not  proved  satisfactory  and  this  me  lod 
of  control  Is  no  longer  recommended. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  treatment  of  the  college  pond  with  copper  sulpbate 
for  the  destruction  of  algte  wtiicli  had  l)ecome  very  troublesome  in  it  Treat- 
ment of  the  pond  with  1  part  of  copper  sulpbate  to  4,000,000  parts  of  water 
showed  that  after  2i  hours  there  was  a  slight  decrease  la  Anaba-na  flos-aqtur, 
the  most  common  alga,  and  in  2  or  3  days  it  had  practically  disappeared.  Splro- 
gyra,  desmids,  and  diatoms  appeared  unaflTected  by  the  treatment,  and  the 
animal  life  showed  no  ill  eftects,  so  far  as  the  authors  could  observe  From 
examinations  made  of  the  bacterial  content  of  the  water  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  rapid  decrea^  for  the  first  few  days  after  treatment,  after  which  there 
was  a  slight  increase,  but  that  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  never  reached  the  original  proportion. 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  sterilized  and  unstarilizad 
soils,  A.  V.  Obmun  (Uastachusettn  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  Ii6-li8). — A  study  was 
made  of  sterilized  soil  to  determine  the  effects  of  sterilization  on  the  bacterial 
flora.  The  stimulating  effect  of  soil  sterilization  on  plant  growth  had  suggested 
a  similar  effect  on  the  bacterial  content  of  the  soil. 

To  Investigate  this  subject  two  boxes  of  equal  size  were  filled  with  soil,  one 
being  treated  for  half  an  hour  with  steam  and  the  other  left  untreated.  One 
weeli  after  sterilization  samples  were  taken  from  each  box  and  the  bacterial 
content  determined.  At  the  first  examination  a  decided  decrease  was  noted  in 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  sterilized  soil  as  compared  with  the  unsterillzed, 
but  after  an  Interval  of  2  weeks  the  numlier  of  bacteria  In  the  sterilized  soil  had 
Increased  to  almost  double  the  number  In  the  unsterillzed  soil  and  continued  to 
be  greater  as  long  as  the  investigation  was  carried  on. 

From  the  results  obtained  In  this  experiment  and  from  tests  of  other  soils, 
both  sterilized  and  unsterillzed,  the  author  concludes  that  steam  treatment  of 
soils  stimulates  bacterial  development  In  them. 

ITotes  on  the  formation  of  albuminoid  substances  in  plants,  Ii.  Monte- 
MABTiNi  (Atti  Ist.  Bot.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  ser.,  10  {1905),  p.  20;  ahs.  in  Bol. 
Centbl.,  102  (1906),  Ko.  28,  pp.  35,  36).— From  a  review  of  the  literature  It  if 
show^n  that  different  investigators  have  obtained  contradictory  results  regarding 
the  action  of  ligbt  on  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  material  In  plants. 

The  author  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments,  a  preliminary  report  of  which 
is  given.  From  bis  results  It  Is  shown  that  in  the  germination  of  beans  and 
maize  liglit  exerts  a  very  different  effect,  depending  on  the  external  and 
internal  conditions  under  which  it  acts.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  to 
be  given  iu  detail  at  some  future  time. 

The  stimulation  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  H.  Micbeels  {Rev.  Sort.  Beige. 
32  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  29-33;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,  102  (1906),  \'o.  SO.  pp.  90, 
91). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  diverse  conclusions  of  various  investi- 
gators relative  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  on  the  nutrition  of  plants,  some 
claiming  that  the  addition  of  mineral  fertilizers  to  the  soil  does  not  modify 
the  mineral  composition  of  the  plants,  but  only  stimulates  their  growth  and  the 
production  of  organic  matter,  while  other  investigators  claim  that  certain  min- 
eral salts  have  a  direct  stimulating  effect. 

The  author,  In  connection  with  a  physicist,  investigated  the  effect  of  various 
colloidal  substances,  and  carrie<l  on  experiments  with  barley,  peas,  buckwheat 
and  oats,  which  show  that  colloidal  solutions  have  a  direct  stimulating  effect 
and  that  In  some  cases  they  play  the  role  of  diastases.  This  appears  to  open 
up  a  new  line  of  investigation  on  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
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The  syxtthasis  and  breaking  down  of  organic  nitrogen  in  plants,  E. 
SCHUUE  (Londw.  Jahrb.,  35  (1006),  No.  4,  pp.  621-666).— A  critical  review 
Is  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  nitrogetious  metabolism  in 
plants  with  special  reference  to  protein,  asparagln,  glutamln,  riclniii,  lecithin, 
etc.  The  antlior  states  that  no  attempt  Is  made  to  Include  all  the  literature, 
bat  only  such  as  appears  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  present 
rtatus  of  the  subject. 

The  formation  and  physiological  use  of  pentosans  In  plants,  G.  A.  Cala- 
tusi  (8taz.  Bper.  Agr.  Ital.,  39  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  69-93). — An  Investigation 
of  the  occurrence  of  pentosans  in  plants  was  carried  on,  In  which  a  considerable 
iramber  of  plants  were  studied. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  pentosans  in  plants  Is  reviewed, 
and  after  describing  bis  experiments,  the  author  summarizes  his  own  Investi- 
IRtions,  stating  that  the  observations  of  de  Chahnot  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1103) 
regarding  tbe  presence  of  pentosans  in  seeds  germinated  in  the  dark  are  also 
ime  for  many  plants  in  their  adult  stages  of  growth.  The  pentosans  seem  to 
be  produced  by  the  transformation  of  other  substances  which  are  formed  early 
in  tbe  life  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  gradual  increase  in  the  dry  material  of 
tbe  plant  they  appear  to  diminish.  Tbe  percentage  of  pentosans  In  a  given 
plant  does  not  depend  on  the  external  development  and  weight  of  the  green 
plant,  but  under  like  conditions  tbe  age  of  the  plant  determines  this  question. 
Tbe  percentage  of  cellulose  seems  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of 
pentosans,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  this  quantitative  propor- 
tion signifies  any  generic  relationship.  Among  the  cereals  investigated,  tbe 
author  found  that  those  stems  which  are  most  resistant  to  tbe  effects  of  storms 
are  usually  richest  In  pentosans.  In  beet  roots  there  appears  to  be  a  definite 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  present  and  that  of  i»nto- 
aans,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  general, 
tbe  greatest  quantity  of  pentosans  will  be  found  In  plants  that  contain  the  least 
amount  of  other  nutritive  substances. 

On  the  relation  between  calcium  salts  and  the  assimilation  of  nitrate 
nitrogen,  W.  W.  Yebmakov  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  .Ar/ron.  (Ituss.  Jour.  Erpl.  Landic), 
6  (1905),  p.  iSl;  ah».  in  Ckem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  22,  Repert.  No.  6,  p.  83).— 
On  tbe  basis  of  exi^eriments  with  plants  and  from  theoretical  considerations, 
the  author  concludes  that  calcium  is  necessary  to  the  assimilation  of  nitrate 
nitrpgen  In  plants.  Tbe  explanation  of  this  is  that  tbe  nitric  acid  produced  in 
plants  acts  on  glucose  to  produce  ammonia,  which  is  utilized  In  tbe  formation 
of  proteid  compounds,  and  oxalic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  by  lime  and  thus 
prevented  from  interfering  with  the  continuation  of  the  process.     • 

Tubercles  on  legumes  with  and  without  cultures,  J.  L.  Sheldon  ( West  Vir- 
Binia  8ta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  319-334). — The  results  of  field,  greenhouse,  and  labora- 
tory tests  with  different  forms  of  cultures  for  the  inoculation  of  legumes  are 
reported.  These  were  begun  in  1904  with  cultures  of  bacteria  from  this  De- 
partment and  a  commercial  preparation,  comparison  being  made  with  the  same 
species  of  legumes  grown  without  inoculation. 

In  some  of  tbe  experiments  the  author  obtained  results  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  germination  of  the  seed  was  interfered  with  in  some  way  by  the 
treatment,  and  an  examination  of  the  roots  of  both  inoculated  and  unlnocu- 
lated  plants  seemed  to  Indicate  that  while  the  use  of  cultures  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned they  are  not  needed  in  the  majority  of  West  Virginia  soils.  In  some 
naes  tbe  author  attributes  tbe  failure  to  obtain  a  stand  and  a  profitable  crop 
ot  soch  legumes  as  alfalfa,  clovers,  and  cowpeas  to  Imperfect  soil  conditions 
and  the  abundance  of  weeds  rather  than  a  lack  of  bacteria.  Tables  are  given 
^wing  tbe  gain  or  loss  of  different  crops  attributed  to  Inoculation. 
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Beport  on  agricultural  investigations  in  Alaska,  1905  [Held  crops],  C.  C. 
Geobgeson  (V.  a.  Dept.  Apr.,  Office  Ernt.  Stag.  Bui.  169,  pp.  S9-51,  56-58. 
GX-63,  plfi.  3). — Earlier  work  with  field  crops  at  the  Alnska  Stations  has  been 
previously  reiwrted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  349).  The  work  at  the  Sitka  station  is 
now  devoted  chiefly  to  horticulture. 

Work  at  the  Copper  Center  Station. — It  has  been  demonstrated  at  this  sta- 
tion that  owing  to  the  early  frosts  in  August  grain  gi-owlng  is  not  very  success- 
ful, but  that  under  usual  couditions  any  amount  of  rough  feed  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  was  found  that  new  ground  fertilized  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  500 
10  600  lbs.  per  acre  produced  from  50  to  90  per  cent  better  crops  than  when  no 
fertilizer  was  used.  Each  variety  of  the  various  grains  tested  was  grown  on 
several  tracts.  On  tracts  A,  B,  and  C  half  of  each  plat  was  fertilized  at  the 
time  of  seeding  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre.  Tracts  A  and  C 
were  seeded  with  a  small  hand  drill.  Tract  B  was  seeded  in  open  drills  by 
hand  and  covered  with  the  hand  rake.  Tract  D  was  seeded  with  a  horse  drllL 
Frost  on  August  14  seriously  injured  the  crops. 

A  crop  of  winter  wheat  sown  August  3,  1904,  came  through  the  winter  fairly 
well,  and  the  grain  was  in  the  dough  and  beginniug  to  harden  when  injured  by 
the  frost  in  August.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  grains  will  grow.  Ro- 
manow  spring  wheat  sown  May  9  matured  no  seed.  Saskatchewan  fife  sown 
May  10  was  sufBciently  matured  for  good  hay  by  August  30,  and  cured  very 
quickly  when  cut  Notes  on  a  numl)er  of  other  varieties  of  wheat  are  given, 
but  in  every  case  these  were  injured  l)y  frost.  Ladoga  and  Harold  were  the 
furthest  advanced  when  the  first  killing  frost  came,  and  part  of  the  grain  se- 
cured was  matured  sufliciently  to  grow.  These  2  varieties  were  followed  in 
degree  of  maturity  by  Ebert,  Piumiier,  Stanley,  Early  Riga,  and  Roumanian. 

Silver  hull  buckwheat  from  home-grown  seed  from  the  crop  of  1903  made  a 
good  growth,  l>ut  was  killed  to  the  ground  by  frost  August  14,  when  some  of  tbe 
seed  was  nearl.v  matured. 

K.\celsior  winter  rye  sown  July  10  had  the  grain  well  filled  and  was  in  the 
dough  on  July  28.  It  was  not  matured  when  injured  by  frost,  when  the  crop 
was  cut  for  seed.  True  Stock  spring  rye  on  fertilized  ground  grew  from  40  to 
44  in.  high,  and  yielded  fully  two-thirds  more  forage  than  oats  under  like 
couditions. 

Champion  barley  on  tract  A,  sown  May  11,  was  in  tbe  hardening  stage  at  tbe 
time  of  tiie  Ilrgt  frost  and  was  thrashed  for  seed.  On  tracts  B  and  C  tbe  crop 
was  spoiled  l)y  frost.  Ilanna  2-rowed  barley  on  tract  B,  seeded  broadcast  May 
23  on  the  ground,  had  maturetl  sufficiently  for  good  hay  by  August  22.  Lapland 
was  almost  riiw  on  August  14,  but  the  frost  shriveled  the  grain  to  some  extent. 
When  the  first  killing  frost  came,  .\ugust  14,  Champion  was  the  furthest  ad- 
vanced, being  closely  followed  l)y  Chevalier,  Odessa,  Black  Hulless,  Manchuria, 
JIanshury,  Ilanna  No.  9i:i3,  and  Primus  No.  10586. 

Finnish  black  oats  on  tract  B,  from  Sitka  Experiment  Station  seed,  were 
little  damaged  by  the  frost,  and  the  crop  was  saved  for  seed.  On  tract  A,  wiiich 
was  sown  May  12,  there  was  no  visible  injury  from  frost  Of  the  different 
varieties  of  oats  grown  Burt  E.vtra  Early  ripened  several  days  before  any 
other  variety  and  was  thrashed  before  frost  Finnish.  Swedish  Select,  Sixty- 
day,  Improveil  Ligowo.  and  Tartar  King  ri|iened  alraut  together,  and  the  early 
seedings  showed  no  injury  from  tlie  frost  of  August  14. 

Tlie  grasses  under  test  were  in  their  third  season  of  growth,  but  owing  to  a 
dry  year  poor  results  were  secured.    Red,  white,  and  alsike  clover,  sown  In  1903 
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«nd  1901,  ^rere  vrinterkllled,  and  the  plats  reseeded  this  year  msde  very  little 
KTOwth.     The  same  'was  true  of  perennial  rye  grass. 

Work  at  the  Rampart  Station. — The  crops  at  this  station  were  grown  on  virgin 
Brtl,  wlthotrt    fertilizer.     On  the  spots  where  stumps  had  been  burnt  a  fine 
growth  was    seeured,    but  elsewhere  the  stand  was  thin  and  the  straw  short. 
Manshary  barley,  from  Sltka-grown  seed,  sown  May  10,  was  harvested  Septem- 
ber 6.    This  variety  produced  well-filled  heads  of  good  length.    Rampart-grown 
«wd  gave   practically    the  same  result    The  Saskatchewan  fife  spring  wheat, 
from  Canadian  seed,  did  not  mature,  and  Velvet  Chaff  Blue  Stem  only  ripened 
putlaUy.      Spring  rye,  sown  May  19,  began  to  head  47  days  later,  but  it  filled 
80  dowly  tbat  it  did  not  fully  mature.    Russian  buclcwbeat  was  one  of  the  few 
crops  killed  by   frost  August  19.    Amber,  Excelsior,  and  Giant  French  winter 
rye,  sown  August  17,  matured  and  were  harvested  on  September  5.    Kharkov 
winter  wbeat  almost  all  winterlcilled. 

Worfc  at  the  Kcnai  Station. — Oats  sown  May  30  and  31  stood  36  to  40  in. 
agii  on  Angnst  15,  w^ith  75  per  cent  of  the  plants  beaded.  September  1  they 
were  48  to  60  in.  bigh,  but  some  of  the  grain  was  Injured  by  frost.  Hanna 
2-rowed  barley,  sown  May  26,  was  In  the  milk  and  dough  stage  when  Injured 
by  frost,  and  buckwheat,  sown  the  same  day,  had  ripened  a  small  percentage  of 
its  grain  wben  liilied  by  frost  August  26.  Grass  seed  was  sown  May  25,  and  the 
following  beigbts  on  September  1  are  recorded  from  different  species:  Tall 
fescue,  18  in. ;  timothy,  18  in. ;  orchard  grass,  12  In. ;  Italian  rye  grass,  10  In., 
and  a  mixture  of  the  grasses  planted  tills  season,  10  in.  Seeds  of  wild  rye, 
wild  barley,  and  Calamagrostis  langsdorfli,  ail  native  species,  were  much  slower 
in  germinating  tban  the  imported  seed. 

S«port  on  agricultural  investigations  in  Hawaii,  1905  [Field  crops],  J.  Q. 
Sbcitii   (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  170,  pp.  13-22,  23,  2i,  pi.  J).— A 
cooperative  tolwcco  experiment  is  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
tbe  practicability  of  growing  the  i)e8t  grades  of  cigar  tobacco  in  Hawaii.    In  con- 
nection with  a  brief  report  on  the  experiments  some  of  the  Hawaii  tobacco  soils 
are  de8CTil>ed,  the  advantages  of  the  climate  for  tobacco  growing  pointed  out, 
and  a  general  outline  of  the  cultural  processes  followed  is  given. 

In  1904,  at  Hamakua,  the  following  varieties  were  grown  under  cloth:  Su- 
matra, Florida,  and  Long  Stem ;  Cuban,  Florida,  and  Vuelta  Abajo ;  Connecti- 
cut Broad  Leaf  and  Seed  Leaf;  ZImmer  Spanish;  Virginia  Dark  Leaf;  White 
Bnrley,  and  Japanese.  This  year's  work  demonstrated  that  tobacco  under  cloth 
■wr»B  not  successful  in  Hawaii,  at  least  in  regions  of  high  rainfall.  Brief  notes 
on  tbe  behavior  of  each  variety  are  given.  The  quality  of  tiie  leaf  of  some  of 
tbe  varieties  was  pronounced  excellent  by  experts  and  manufacturers. 

Tbe  results  of  1905  indicated  that  wrapper  tobacco  of  fine  texture  and  body 
and  filler  leaf  of  mild  flavor  and  of  good  burning  qualities  are  commercial 
possibilities.  This  season  the  crop  was  grown  In  the  open,  tbe  only  protection 
being  forest  on  all  sides  of  tbe  plat  While  the  quality  of  tbe  tobacco  produced 
was  good,  the  shade  was  darker  than  the  market  demands.  About  20  per  cent 
of  tbe  crop  of  Sumatra  was  of  excellent  quality  as  regards  texture  and  body, 
but  only  about  10  per  cent  showed  desirable  shades  of  color.  This  portion  of 
the  crop  was  valued  at  from  $2  to  f4.50  per  pound.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000  lbs.  per  acre.  The  iwrtion  of  the  crop  unsulted  for  wrappers 
commanda  a  price  of  onfy  about  10  cts.  per  pound.  The  leaf  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  not  suitable  for  wrappers  sells  at  prices  ranging  from  15  to  40  or  50 
cts.  per  pound.  The  yield  of  the  Cuban  leaf  ranges  from  450  to  600  pounds 
per  acre,  and  fully  25  per  cent  of  this  season's  crop  would  have  been  suitable 
for  wrapper  leaf  if  the  colors  had  l)een  lighter.    It  is  estimated  tbat  if  a  grower 
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produced  tobacco  on  bis  own  land  and  witb  his  own  labor  tbe  green  leaf  could 
be  produced  at  the  cost  of  about  2  to  2i  cts.  per  pound. 

General  notes  on  tbe  culture  of  cassava  in  Hawaii  are  given  and  Its  value  for 
Hawaiian  conditions  Is  Indicated. 

Beport  on  agricultural  investigations  in  Porto  Bico,  1905  [Field  crops], 
D.  W.  Mat  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  0/jice  Expt.  Sta».  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  1-17,  pU.  i).— 
General  notes  on  tbe  agricultural  conditions  of  Porto  Rico  are  presented  and 
tbe  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  com, 
rice,  potatoes,  and  forage  crops  are  discussed. 

Experiments  witb  cotton  at  tbe  station  Indicate  that  sea-island  cotton  is  the 
most  profitable  for  Porto  Rico.  E^gyptlan  cottons  made  a  very  rank  growth, 
but  the  production  was  not  very  satisfactory,  i)robabIy  due  to  the  excessive 
rainfall.  The  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  show  that  tbe  three  elements 
of  plant  food  were  needed,  but  more  especially  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
Is  estimated  that  from  6,000  to  7,000  acres  were  planted  with  sea-Island  cotton 
during  tbe  season.  The  two  principal  insect  enemies  of  this  crop  at  the  present 
time  arc  the  cotton  caterpillar  (Alahama  argillacea)  and  tbe  cotton  stainer 
{Dysdercug  suturellufi). 

The  results  from  seed  corn  from  the  States  have  not  been  promising.  The 
only  serious  insect  pest  of  the  corn  plant  Is  the  cotton  bollworm  (Heliothit 
obsoleta). 

Of  5  varieties  of  potatoes  from  northern-grown  seed  the  best  results  were 
obtained  from  Bliss  Triumph  and  Early  Rose.  Some  of  the  potatoes  produced 
were  shipped  to  San  Juan  and  New  York,  and  the  indications  are  that  under 
proi)er  conditions  potatoes  may  be  grown  commercially  with  success.  Heavy 
fertilization  and  frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are  recommended 
for  successful  potato  culture. 

Of  the  different  forage  crops  grown  the  cowpea  proved  the  most  promising. 
Beggar  weed  made  a  fair  growth,  but  did  not  reach  the  height  it  does  on  the 
light  sandy  soils  of  Florida.  Velvet  Ijeans  were  not  equal  to  the  cowpea  for  a 
quick -growing  crop.  On  properly  drained  and  Inoculated  soil  alfalfa  made  a  prom- 
ising showing.  So  far  the  clovers  have  not  done  well,  and  lupines  and  vetches 
have  also  failed  to  make  satisfactory  growth.  Tbe  sugar  beet  was  found  subject 
to  blight  In  the  later  stages  of  Its  growth.  Turnips  and  kale  In  experimental 
plats  did  very  well.  Improved  varieties  of  peanuts  from  the  States  gave  goo^ 
results  at  the  station,  while  horse  beans  were  practically  a  failure.  Experi- 
ments with  fiber  crops  are  In  progress,  and  the  insular  government  has  made 
provision  for  growing  sisal  on  a  commercial  footing. 

Beport  of  the  agriculturists,  W.  P.  Bbooks.  F.  R.  Chcbch,  and  S.  B.  Has- 
KELL.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  15-^3). — ^The  lines  of  work  were  the 
same  as  those  followed  In  recent  years  (E.  S.  U.,  17,  p.  234).  Tbe  experiments 
this  season  Included  244  field  plats,  150  closed  plats,  and  245  pots  in  vegetation 
experiments. 

Mixed  oats  and  peas  were  grown  this  year  in  connection  with  comparative 
tests  of  different  sources  of  nitrogen,  and  op  the  basis  of  yields  secured  the 
materials  ranked  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  soda'^  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  barnyard  manure.  Based  on  the  increase  of  all  the  crops  since  the 
beginning  of  the  exijeriments  the  relative  rank  was:  Nitrate  of  soda  100,  dried 
blood  68.72,  sulphate  of  ammonia  60.78,  barnyard  manure  80.58. 

High-grade  sulphate  of  potash  was  superior  to  muriate  for  clover,  for  rhu- 
barb, and  for  blackberries.  The  different  potash  salts  used  as  fertilizers  for 
soy  beans  this  season  ranked  as  follows:  Carbonate,  high-grade  sulphate,  sili- 
cate, nitrate,  muriate,  low-grade  sulphate,  and  kalnit  The  poorest  results 
were  obtained  with  kainlt,  tbe  crop  being  much  lower  on  the  kalnit  plats  than 
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on  tboee  which  bad  received  no  potash  for  the  past  8  years.  In  the  experi- 
ments with  a  fertilizer  mixture  rich  In  potash  and  a  special  corn  fertilizer 
the  yields  were  practically  equal,  but  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  was  lower 
when  the  fertilizer  rich  in  potasb  was  used.  The  crop  of  this  year  was  mixed 
hay. 

In  the  comparison  of  a  moderate  application  of  barnyard  manure  alone,  with 
a  smaller  application  of  manure  in  combination  with  ICO  lbs.  of  hlgh-j^'ade 
snlpbate  of  potash  per  acre,  the  larger  average  yield  was  produced  with  the 
manure  and  the  potash,  and  this  combination  also  costs  $6.40  less  per  acre 
than  the  larger  quantity  of  manure  alone.  Mixed  hay  was  also  grown  in  con- 
nection with  this  test 

The  spring  application  of  barnyard  manure  gave  the  better  yield  in  all  cases, 
but  the  difference  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  larger  cost  of  the  extra 
handling.    There  was  little  or  no  wash  over  the  surface  during  the  winter. 

On  the  grass  lands  receiving  different  fertilizer  treatment  In  rotation  the 
arerage  yield  of  bay  was  at  the  rate  of  4,840  lbs.  per  acre  for  all  3  systems  of 
manuring.  The  average  yield  In  this  test  from  1893  to  1905,  Inclusive,  was 
(i,4T9  lbs.  An  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  after  harvesting  the  first  crop  of_ 
■grass,  gave  but  a  relatively  small  increase  in  yield,  but,  In  one  Instance,  where 
applied  at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  per  acre  an  increase  of  nearly  1  ton  of  rowen, 
or  considerably  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  was 
obtained.  The  results  in  determining  tlie  relative  value  for  garden  crops  with 
fertilizers  supplying  respectively  nitrogen  and  iwtasb,  when  used  with  manure, 
show  that  on  the  basis  of  total  crops  produced  the  standing  of  tlie  dlffernet 
nitrogen  fertilizers  is,  for  the  early  crops,  nitrate  of  soda  100,  dried  blood 
95l67,  sulphate  of  ammonia  63.08,  and  for  late  crops  nitrate  of  soda  100,  dried 
blood  98.77,  sulphate  of  ammonia  79.52.  For  15  years  the  relative  standing 
of  the  fertilizers  8U{^lying  iratash  is,  for  early  crops,  sulphate  of  potash  100, 
'  muriate  of  potash  94.66,  and  for  late  crops  sulphate  of  iwtash  87.09,  and  muriate 
of  potasb  100. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  during  the  past  8  or  10  years  indicate  the 
doubtfulness  of  successful  alfalfa  growing  in  Massachusetts. 

niuBtratlonB  of  the  influence  of  experiment  station  work  on  culture  of 
iield  crops,  J.  I.  Schulte  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  .}07-.}23,  fig.  1). — 
Specific  instances  are  given  of  the  improvements  brought  about  in  methods  of 
farming  and  in  the  use  of  improved  varieties-  of  crops  through  the  influence  of 
the  experiment  stations.  Shallow  culture  of  corn,  more  careful  seed  selection, 
varieties  adapted  to  special  districts  and  purposes,  heftvier  yields  of  oats,  better 
varieties  of  cotton,  the  control  of  potato  diseases,  better  methods  in  fertilizing 
and  sweating  tolwcco,  the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  Industry,  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  the  introduction  of  new  forage  crops,  etc., 
ate  among  the  more  important  matters  discussed. 

Experiments  with  grain  and  forage  plants,  1905,  R.  A.  Moore  and  A.  L. 
Stone  (WUconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  330-355,  figs.  5).— The  variety  tests  with 
grain  and  forage  plants  for  the  season  were  mainly  conducted  as  in  previous 
years.  The  results  are  briefly  discussed  and  the  data  secured  are  presented  in 
tables.  ^ 

The  Oderbrucli  and  Manshury  barley  were  the  most  satisfactory  varieties  on 
trial.  Oderbruck  has  now  been  grown  for  7  years  by  the  station,  in  comparison 
with  36  difFerent  varieties  and  improved  by  selection.  In  1905  a  yield  of  58  bu. 
per  acre,  weighing  50  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  was  obtained,  and  on  the  aver- 
»ge  for  the  7  years  53i  bu.  per  acre  was  secured.  This  variety  has  shown  a 
protein  content  of  15  per  cent    Mausbury  barley  grown  In  66  cooperative  tests 
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gave  an  average  yield  of  38.6  bn.  per  acre,  or  6.7  bn.  more  than  other  varieties 
on  trial. 

.Of  18  varieties  of  oats,  Swedish  Select,  White  Bedford,  American  Banner,  and 
Wisconsin  Wonder  showed  the  most  desirable  characteristics.  Sixty-day  oats, 
one  of  the  newer  varieties,  ranked  first  this  season,  with  a  yield  of  66.8  bu.  per 
acre.  The  Swedish  Select  oats  are  well  adapted  for  uplands  and  seem  to  do 
better  on  poorer  grades  of  land  than  other  varieties  tried.  Their  great  root 
development  renders  them  resistant  to  droughts.  When  grown  on  low  rich  soils 
they  are  likely  to  lodge  and  to  fall  to  fill  out 

Two  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  Minnesota  No.  550  and  Beleglona,  yielded  31.5 
and  33.6  bu.  of  grain  and  3.05  and  2.27  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  respectively. 

Through  a  series  of  5  years,  early  varieties  of  soy  beans  gave  yields  varying 
from  20  to  40  bu.  of  beans  per  acre.  Planted  and  cut  with  corn  soy  beans  made 
an  excellent  silage,  but  were  unsatisfactory  when  used  alone.  The  plants  were 
observed  to  develop  nodules  on  their  roots  without  Inoculation  when  grown  con- 
tinuously upon  the  same  ground  for  3  years.  With  Inoculation  nodules  were  de- 
veloped the  first  year.  On  rich  land  the  effect  of  Inoculation  was  not  appar«it, 
J)ut  It  was  very  noticeable  on  the  poorer  grades  of  soil. 

Four  acres  of  sandy  and  clay  loam  soil  were  sprlng-plOwed  and  sown  with 
alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  acre  April  27,  1004.  Barley  sown  at  the  rate 
of  1  bu.  per  acre  was  used  as  a  nurse  crop.  A  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure 
was  applied  In  the  fall  of  1904  and  In  1905  crops  were  cut  June  12,  July  13,  and 
September  1,  from  which  a  total  yield  of  Hi  tons  per  acre  was  secured.  In 
cooperative  tests  In  1904,  87  of  120  experimenters  secured  good  stands  of  alfalfa, 
the  common  American  variety  doing  as  well  as  the  Turkestan.  From  the  results 
thus  far  secured  it  Is  concluded  that  under  proper  conditions  alfalfa  may  be 
grown  In  practically  all  counties  of  the  State. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  medium  red  clover  have  been  in  progress  with 
this  Department  Twenty-four,  Including  2  foreign  varieties,  were  under  test 
Russian  U.  S.  No.  12169  was  exceptionally  fine  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  16.32 
tons  per  acre  of  green  forage  and  3.64  tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  hay.  Four 
IJ-acre  plats  of  Russian  and  American  red  clover  were  compared  with  a  3-acre 
plat  of  common  medium  red  clover  In  1905.  The  yields  from  these  dlfTerent 
plats  varied  from  1.7  tons  for  the  common  medium  red  to  2.2  tons  for  Russian 
No.  2. 

The  com-breeding  work  of  the  station  Is  carried  on  for  establishing  earlier 
maturing  qualities  in  some  of  the  later  heavy-ylelding  varieties  of  yellow  dent 
corn.  In  the  breeding  experiments  Wisconsin  No.  8,  originally  the  Minnesota 
No.  13,  was  used  as  the  male  parent,  with  8  other  varieties  for  the  female  par- 
ent These  varieties  were  planted  In  1904  and  the  progeny  was  tested  In  190D. 
The  result  secured  with  each  selected  ear  Is  shown  In  a  table.  Striking  varia- 
tions in  the  manner  of  growth  and  bearing  qualities  of  the  different  ears  mani- 
fested themselves.  In  a  cooperative  test  of  growing  Sliver  King  com,  fOr  the 
purpose  of  selecting  progeny  of  high-yielding  ears  for  further  trial,  the  rows, 
each  representing  a  single  ear,  showed  a  variation  in  total  yield  of  from  14  to  97 
bu.  per  acre  of  shelled  com  and  an  average  yield  of  581  bu. 

fertilizer  experiments  were  conducted  with  barley,  sugar  beets,  oats,  soy 
beans,  and  clover.  Different  combinations  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  used. 
The  beneficial  effects  were  detected  on  the  grain  plats  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appeared  above  ground.  The  clover  showed  no  apparent  difference  between 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats. 

In  treating  barley  with  formaldehyde  solutions  for  the  eradication  of  smot 
the  general  results  Indicated  that  solutions  stronger  than  1  pt  of  formaidebyde- 
to  20  gal.  of  water  are  likely  to  injure  the  germinating  pov&c  ot  tbe  graio> 
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especially  wben  Exposed  to  tbe  solution  for  as  long  a  time  as  24  hours  before 
sowing. 

Wyoming  fora^  plajits  and  their  chemical  composition,  H.  G.  Kniobt, 
F.  HI  Hepneb.  and  A.  Nelson  (Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  75,  pi.  1,  ftgs.  31). — 
The  work  here  presented  is  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  a  previous  bulle- 
tin (E.  &  R.,  17,  p.  240). 

Tbe  description  and  analyses  of  tbe  following  plants  are  recorded :  Mountain 
wbeat  grass  (Agropyrtm  violaceum),  rough  hair  grass  {Agrostis  hyemalU), 
Canada  bent  grass  (Calamagrostis  canadensis),  marsh  foxtail  (Alopecurus 
fulpus),  slough  grass  (Beckmannia  erucxeformis) ,  gramma  grass  (Bouteloua 
(Aigostachya) ,  short  awned  brome  grass  (Bromus  marginatus) ,  Porter's  brome 
grass  (B.  porteri),  drop  seed  (Sporoholus  brevifoUus) ,  reed  meadow  grass  or 
Duuma  {Panicularia  americana) ,  nerved  manna  grass  (P.  nervata),  giant  rye 
grass  (Eltftnus  condensatus) ,  King's  fescue  (Festuca  kingii),  meadow  barley  or 
slender  squirrel-tail  (Hordeum  nodosum),  prairie  June  grass  {Koeleria  cris- 
tata),  timothy  (Phleum  praten^e) ,  mountain  timothy  (P.  alpinum),  Nevada  blue 
grass  (Poa  nevadensis),  field  sedge  {Carex  marcida),  Liddon's  sedge  (C 
liddoni),  Nebraslia  sedge  (C  nebraskensis) ,  spike  rush  {Eleocharis  palustris), 
long-styled  rush  (Juncus  longistylis) ,  tbermopsis  (Thermopsis  divaricarpa) . 

Fora^  cropB  grown  at  Coast  Land  Experiment  Station,  W.  D.  Gabbison 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  123,  pp.  J5).— This  bulletin  gives  the  date  of  planting 
and  harvesting  and  describes  briefly  the  forage  crops  tested.  Tbe  results  are 
sonunariEed  in  tbe  following  table : 

Yields  of  forage  crops  at  the  Coast  Land  Experiment  Station  in  1905. 


Crop. 


Date  of 
planting. 


Date  of  harvesting. 


No.  of 
cuttings. 


Yield  per  acre. 


Green.       Dry. 


Alfidfa 

CM- tail  millet 

Teointe 

Florida  begrair  weed 

Beneem oregvptlan  clover 

Mingel  wunels 

Elrir  amber  taae  and*  Florida  beggar 

weed. 
Early  amber  cane  and  Iron  cowpea. . . . 
Early  amber  cane  and  Newman  Dean. . 

Criauon  clover... 

RcKtiegnue 

Vbeat  and  balry  vetch 

Bairy  retch 

Dwarf  teez  rape 

Barley „. 


^lieat,tabedii 

Wheat,  planted  on  level . 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  26 
July  18 

Mar.  25 
...do... 
Oct.  SI 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  81 
....do... 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  81 
Nov.  10 
Oct  24 
....do... 


May80-8ept.4.. 
MaySO-Sept.28. 
June6-Se|)t.29.. 
Julyl-Sept.28.. 

Junes 

July  31 

Sept.  19 


J  one  28,  Sept  4.. 

June,  Sept  4 

May2 

Apr.  20.June  17 . 

May  18 

May  11 

Mayl 

Mar.  15,  Apr.  6.. 

do 

Jan.l7-Apr.l9.. 
do 


Lhi. 
12,196 
94,424 
43,928 

23,147 
8,512 
20,790 
20,620 

81,238 
72,226 
14,860 
25,025 
16,329 
15,838 
11,161 
8,695 
12,712 
16,120 
12,524 


2,906 


4,630 
1,836 


5,760 

87,097 
33,600 
8,600 
6,386 
7,732 
3,184 


Several  varieties  of  cowpeas  were  planted  June  3,  6,  and  21.  The  yields 
varied  from  8  to  15.9  bu.  per  acre.  Iron  cowpeas  planted  in  rows  3  ft  apart 
yielded  from  2,395  to  4382  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  A  plat  sown  broadcast  June  22 
and  harvested  Septenit>ei  28  gave  a  yield  per  acre  of  14,163  lbs.  of  green  %wh- 
Etance  and  2,535  lbs.  of  bay. 

ttam.  practice  with  forage  crops  in  Western  Oregon  and  Western  Wash- 
higton,  B.  HuNTEB  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Plant.  Indus.  Bui.  9.'i,  pp.  39,  figs. 
•I).— This  bulletin  describes  the  methods  of  growing  and  handling  forage  crops 
In  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  by  farmers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  this  line 
of  work.  A  description  of  tbe  region  Is  given  and  notes  on  haymaking,  tlie  silo, 
and  the  value  of  leguminous  plants  are  also  presented.    The  crops  discussed  have 
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an  Important  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  region,  and  the  methods  of  seeding, 
culture,  and  fertilization  described  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  prevailing 
farm  practice.  Red  clover,  alsike  clover,  common  vetcb,  pearl  vetch,  field  peas, 
alfalfa,  timothy,  the  r}'e  grasses,  orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  velvet  graas, 
Indian  corn,  rape,  thousand-beaded  kale,  root  crops,  and  soiling  crops  are  the 
crops  treated  of.  A  brief  note  is  also  given  on  seeding  timber  burns  and  burnt 
slashings. 

Biversifled  farming  in  the  cotton  belt,  W.  J.  Spillman  et  al.  (V.  8.  Dept. 
Apr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  193-218,  pis.  S). — A  series  of  articles  Is  presented  with  a 
view  to  pointing  out  lines  along  which  further  progress  in  the  diversification  of 
crops  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Northeastern  Texas,  and  Texas  as  a  whole,  may  be  made.  A  special 
study  was  made  of  each  one  uf  the  regions  mentioned  and  a  separate  report  for 
each  section  Is  given. 

The  South  Atlantic  coast  region  is  divided  into  agricultural  sections,  according 
as  the  different  localities  vary  in  character  and  crop  production,  and  the  agri- 
cultural practices  for  each  section  are  briefly  noted. 

The  observations  made  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  depletion  and  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  on  southern  farms  may  be  pre- 
vented by  establishing  a  system  of  farming  which  would  increase  the  organic 
content  of  the  soil.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  be  done  either  by  a  system  of 
crop  rotation  Involving  the  use  of  leguminous  crops  and  green  manures,  or  by 
feeding  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  on  the  farm  and  returning  them  to  the  soil 
as  animal  manures. 

In  the  discussion  on  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Northeastern  Texas,  Implements 
commonly  used  In  the  South  are  shown  and  described.  Brief  notes  on  their  use. 
including  the  terms  commonly  applied  to  the  different  tools  and  operations,  are 
given. 

Summary  of  press  bulletins  (Oklahoma  8ia.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  20-S$,  ftg».  2). — 
The  subject-uiatter  contained  in  this  summary  is  largely  reprinted  from  other 
publications  of  the  station.    Only  the  more  recent  results  are  here  noted. 

In  the  experiment  with  Bermuda  grass  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1062)  a  yield  of  5,658 
lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre  was  secured  In  June,  1906.  In  September,  1905,  less 
than  3  months  after  planting  the  ground  with  Bermuda  grass  sod  2,584  lbs.  of 
hay  was  obtained,  so  that  within  less  than  a  year  8,242  lbs.  of  hay  was  produced 
per  acre. 

Of  different  varieties  of  wheat  tested  Turkey  red  and  Turkish  red,  believed  to 
be  the  same,  exceeded  25  bu.  per  acre  In  yield.  Sibley  New  Golden,  grown  for 
several  years  on  the  college  farm,  stands  first  in  average  yield  during  a  period 
of  5  years  ending  June  30,  1904.  Some  Northern  varieties  classed  as  spring 
wheats  gave  good  results  when  sown  In  the  fall  in  Oklahoma.  The  results  dur- 
ing 3  .vears  of  pasturing  wheat  showed  without  variation  that  late  spring  pastur- 
ing is  very  detrimental  to  the  croi».  In  1!X)5  a  catch  crop  of  soy  beans  was  grown 
after  wheat  and  a  yield  of  4.3.3  bu.  of  beans  per  acre  was  secured. 

The  business  of  seed  and  plant  Introduction  aoid  distribution,  A.  J. 
PiETERS  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  291-306,  pis.  3).— The  history  of 
seed  and  plant  Introduction  and  distribution  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  former  years  and  by  this  Department  as  his  successor  up  to  the  present 
time  Is  reviewed  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  to-day  is  described. 
Estimates  of  the  present  annual  value  of  some  of  the  important  crops  Intro- 
duced since  the  flr-st  appropriation  lu  18.39  are  presented.  The  crops  and 
varieties  included  in  this  list  are  sorghum.  Kafir  com.  Durum  wheat,  Japanese 
Klushu  rice,  Swedish  select  oats.  Excelsior  white  Schonen  oats.  Chevalier  barley, 
Fultss  wheat,  and  the  Washington  uavel  orange. 
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Bxpeiiments  on  the  germination  of  new  harvested  seed,  C.  I2bebhabt 
{FuhHng's  Landvo.  Ztg.,  55  (J906),  No.  17,  pp.  583-5W ) .—Samples  of  rye  and 
wheat  of  different  degrees  of  maturity  were  germinated  bj'  different  methods, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  germination  in  sand  or  between  blotting  papers 
la  to  be  preferred  to  other  methods. 

Forcing  the  point  of  a  pin  into  the  smaller  end  of  each  grain  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  percentage  of  germination.  Soalcing  the  seed  in  water  also 
increased  the  number  of  kernels  which  germinated.  Both  these  treatments 
were  unable  to  increase  the  percentage  of  germination  and  the  rapidity  of 
growth  in. wheat  slightly  immature.  Treating  the  seed  with  ether  had  a  favor- 
able effect  on  its  germination. 

Id  general  it  was  found  that  the  germination  of  new  harvested  seed  Is  gov- 
erned by  Its  degree  of  maturity.  A  sample  of  dead  ripe  rye  showed  a  germina- 
tion immediately  upon  harvesting,  which  the  same  grain,  harvested  in  the  milk 
stage,  did  not  show  until  It  had  been  stored  for  40  days. 

The  effect  of  inbreeding  in  plants,  A.  D.  Shamel  '(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
1)0ok  1905,  pp.  S77-392,  pla.  3,  fig.  1,  dgm.  /).— This  article  defines  the  term  in- 
breeding and  discusses  the  use  of  inbreeding  in  the  improvement  of  animals, 
the  different  degrees  of  inbreeding  in  plants,  and  its  effect  on  their  vegetative 
Tiger  and  fertility. 

The  l>eneflclal  effects  of  inbreeding  in  tobacco  and  the  detrimental  effects  of 
Inbreeding  in  com  are  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  inbreeding  in  tobacco  is  an 
effective  means  of  maintaining  desirable  characteristics  in  the  established  va- 
rieties, while  cross-fertilization  within  the  varieties  reduces  uniformity  and  de- 
creases vigor.  A  method  of  corn  breeding  to  avoid  inbreeding  is  described  and 
illustrated.  The  author  inclines  to  the  belief  "that  the  improvement  of  our 
crops  can  Ije  most  rapidly  effected  with  permanently  beneflclal  results  by  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  inbreeding,  or  crossing,  to  the  degree  in  which  these 
methods  of  fertilization  are  found  to  exist  naturally  in  the  kind  of  plant  under 
consideration." 

The  breeding  of  cereals  by  nieans  of  arUflcial  crossing,  E.  Tschebmak 
{ZUchr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  9  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  699-743,  pis.  2).— The 
aathor's  work  and  its  results  are  described  at  some  length.  The  following 
trosaes  are  enumerated  as  obtained  in  addition  to  those  of  wheat  and  rye; 
Becale  cereale  X  8.  montanum,  Aegilops  ovata  X  8.  montnnum,  A.  ovata  X  8. 
ecreale,  Hordeum  dlstichum  X  B.  gpontaneum,  H.  tetra»tichum  X  H.  itponta- 
neum,  H.  trifurcatum  x  H.  spontaneum,  .4..  ovata  X  Triticum  vulgare,  and  Bor- 
ieum  »p.,  with  Elymus  europaeus. 

In  crossing  rye,  xeniu,  with  reference  to  color  of  seed,  was  observed  in  sev- 
eral cases.  An  increasing  tendency  to  vary  In  the  two  crost  forms  seemed  to 
favor  the  appearance  of  xenia  in  the  crosses  secured,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  certain  investigators.  When  species  of  rye  with  different  types  of  heads 
were  crossed,  the  female  parent  was  neither  alone  nor  most  prominent  in  ex- 
erting its  influence  on  the  product  and  its  progeny.  Natural  crosses  resulted 
where  different  species  of  rye  were  grown  in  alternate  rows.  In  about  one-half 
of  the  plants  of  the  first  generation  of  rye  crosses  the  type  of  head  and  form  of 
seed  of  the  male  parent  was  prevalent,  while  in  the  other  half  the  same  char- 
acters of  the  female  parent  predominated.  In  the  second  generation  the  Indi- 
viduals split  up  Into  groups,  showing  the  type  of  head  of  either  the  one  parent 
or  the  other,  or  of  both  together.  One-fourth  of  the  number  of  individuala 
showed  the  spike  characters  of  the  female  parent,  one-fourth  those  of  the  male 
parent,  and  one-half  were  intermediate. 

Crosses  of  winter  and  spring  varieties  of  rye.  when  grown  as  sprihg  varieties, 
show  a  medium  period  of  growth,  and  spring  rye  as  the  prevailing  type,  in  the, 
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'  flrst  generation.  In  the  second  generation  the  proportion  of  Indlvldnals  of  tbe 
spring  type  to  those  of  the  winter  form,  at  the  time  of  beading,  was  as  2,5:1, 
while  In  the  third  generation  the  proportion  raised  to  3.4 : 1.  Winter  c-altore  et 
the  first  generation  reduced  the  spring  form  to  tbe  proportion  of  1.34 : 1,  and 
this  influence  was  still  noticeable  in  the  third  generation.  Summer  caltnre  of 
the  second  generation  Increased  the  proportion  of  the  spring  type  to  more  than 
3 : 1,  but  winter  culture  of  the  second  generation  reversed  tbe  proportion  to 
1 : 9.49. 

Tbe  author  concludes  that  not  only  morphological,  but  also  adaptive  charac- 
ters are  capable  of  showing  transmission  according  to  Mendel's  law.  He  also 
found  that  the  cultivated  and  wild  forms  of  the  cereals-  cross  readily,  and  that 
the  tribe  Hordeae  is  especially  disposed  to  cross  breeding. 

The  feeding  value  of  soiling  crops  at  different  stag^es  of  growtli,  H.  tok 
Feilitzen  (Svenska  Mosskulturfiir.  Tidgkr.,  20  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  72-77).— A 
mixture  of  field  peas,  oats,  and  barley  was  grown  on  well  decomposed  marsh 
soil,  and  three  cuttings  were  made,  the  flrst  at  the  beginning  of  bloom  and  the 
second  and  third  10  and  20  days  later,  respectively.  The  largest  yields  of  green 
forage,  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  other  food  ingredients  were  obtained  in 
the  last  cutting,  although  the  percentage  content  of  the  different  oonstitaents 
was  highest  in  the  first  cutting.  It  is  recommended  to  cut  leguminous  soiling 
crops  when  they  have  reached  full  bloom,  as  at  this  period  the  yields  of  both 
dry  matter  and  nutrients  are  much  higher  than  at  earlier  stages. — f.  w.  woll. 
'  Alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop  of  Pennsylvania,  6.  C.  Watson  {Penntylvoidt 
Bta.  Rpt.  190S,  pp.  74-86).— The  culture  and  fertilizer  tests  with  alfalfa  at  th« 
station  for  a  series  of  years  are  summarized. 

In  the  experience  of  the  station  alfalfa  grew  in  a  compact,  gravelly  soil  with 
good  drainage  quite  as  well  as  in  a  loose  loam.  Heavy  applications  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  were  very  efifectlve  in  Improving  the  growth  of  the  crop,  but  5 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  gave  better  results  than  the  phosphoric  add 
and  potash  contained  In  500  lbs.  of  a  good  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Turlcestan  alfalfa  did  not  appear  as  valuable  as  the  common  alfalfa.  It  b 
stated  that  fall-seeded  alfalfa  on  dry  land  will  withstand  severe  winters  in 
Pennsylvania  better  than  the  common  red  clover.  Where  alfalfa  grew  vigor- 
ously from  the  start  nodules  appeared  on  the  roots,  but  where  the  growth  was 
weak  and  slow  few  plants  were  provided  with  them.  Lime  was  In  no  case 
applied  to  advantage.  In  several  Instances  alfalfa  withstood  the  flrst  winter, 
but  was  completely  killed  out  during  the  second. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  alfalfa  and  soy  beana,  H.  L.  Russell  and 
R.  A.  MooRE  (WisconHn  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  2^2-261,  pi.  1,  figs.  6). — In  the  ei- 
periments  reported  the  seed  was  flrst  disinfected  and  then  inoculation  was 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  soil  from  previously  cultivated  alfalfa  and  soy  bean 
plats  and  by  the  use  of  bacterial  cultures.  Tbe  tests  )yere  made  under  green- 
house and  fleld  conditions. 

Field  peas  were  also  Included  In  a  part  of  the  tests.  The  work  was  carried 
on  for  2  seasons  and  the  results  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
necessary  nodule-prcxlucing  organism  for  the  fleld  pea  is  sulScientiy  abundant 
In  the  soils  tested  to  make  inoculation  unnecessary.  With  alfalfa  the  inocala- 
tlon  with  soil  emulsions  or  soil  scattered  broadcast  over  the  plats  was  more 
effective  than  the  use  of  bacterial  cultures.  Soil  from  sweet  clover  fields  or 
emulsion  made  from  the  sweet  clover  nodules  was  effectively  used  for  the  in- 
oculation of  alfalfa.  The  use  of  bacterial  cultures  had  no  effect  on  the  soy 
bean,  while  seed  infected  with  soil  from  an  old  soy  bean  fleld  formed  numerous 
nodules. 
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The  improTement  of  com  in  Pennsylvania,  D.  C.  Wing  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr. 
BuL  1S3,  pp.  76,  figs.  18). — This  bulletin  is  a  general  treatise  on  corn  and  its 
caltnie.  ^)ecial  attention  is  given  to  the  improTement  of  the  crop  with  the  bope 
of  producing  better  varieties  and  l)etter  yields  In  Pennsylvania.  The  results  of 
experiment  station  worlc  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  In  its  compilation. 

Eureka  silage  com — ^its  valne  for  Massachusetts  farmers,  J.  B.  Lindsrt 
and  P.  H.  SMrra  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  190o,  pp.  86'-9d).— Bureka  silage 
com,  a  late  dent  variety,  was  compared  with  Sibley  Pride  of  the  North,  a 
medlnm  dent  maturing  at  the  station. 

In  1903  and  1904  Eureka  grew  11  to  13  ft  high  and  when  cut  September  IS 
tbe  ears  were  very  immature  and  the  whole  plant  contained  about  6  per  cent 
more  water,  more  ash  and  fiber,  and  less  extract  matter  than  Sibley  Pride  of  the 
North.  The  field-cured  fodder  of  Eureka  contained  69  pa:  cent  of  water  and 
tbat  of  Pride  of  the  North  only  38  per  cent  The  green  and  dry  fodder  of 
Enreka  were  found  to  be  67  and  04  per  cent  digestible,  respectively,  while 
Pride  of  the  North  cut  green  was  71  per  cent  digestible.  Tbe  Eureka  produced 
64  per  cent  of  stalks  and  7  per  cent  of  ears  and  Pride  of  the  North  47  per  cent  of 
f'taOcs  and  22  per  cent  of  ears.  The  yields  of  green  fodder  were  20  and  13  tons 
per  acre,  respectively,  for  Eureka  and  Pride  of  the  North,  but  in  actual  food 
material  produced  the  2  varieties  were  nearly  equal. 

Variety  and  distance  tests  of  com  and  cotton,  B.  W.  KnxK>BE  zrr  ai.  (Bui. 
X.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  27  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  64). — A  record  Is  given  of  the  year's  work 
on  tbe  North  Carolina  agricultural  department  test  farms. 

Tbe  results  of  variety  tests  for  the  past  5  years  show  tbat  Cocke  Prolific  is 
a  most  substantial  and  reliable  variety  of  corn  and  one  of  the  best  on  the  sandy 
losm  soils  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  This  variety  from  home-grown 
seed  ranked  second  in  1900,  1901,  1904,  and  first  in  1902,  1903,  and  1905  at  the 
Edgecombe  farm.  The  data  obtained  at  the  different  farms  with  all  the  vari- 
eties varied  considerably.  Notes  on  the  different  varieties  grown  are  given 
and  tbe  sources  of  the  seed  used  are  listed.  As  indicated  by  an  average  of  5 
rears'  results  corn  on  the  EMgecombe  farm  should  be  planted  4  by  3  ft.,  and  on 
the  Iredell  farm,  as  Indicated  by  3  years'  results,  5  by  2  ft. 

Rnssell  Big  Boll  cotton,  on  an  average  for  6  years,  has  ranked  first  among  a 
nvmber  of  varieties  according  to  value  of  total  crop,  being  followed  by  Cul- 
renier  Improved  and  Peterkin  Improved.  The  different  varieties  are  noted, 
and  the  sources  of  tbe  seed  used  in  1905  are  listed.  The  distance  experiments 
at  the  Edgecombe  and  Red  Springs  farms  during  the  past  4  years  -  favored  a 
spacing  of  3i  ft  by  16  in.  for  the  Edgecombe  section  and  of  about  4  ft  by  60 
In.  at  Red  Springs,  while  a  three  years'  test  at  Iredell  farm  showed  best  results 
from  planting  4  ft  by  24  in. 

Cotton  experiments,  C.  L.  Newman  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  120,  pp.  19). — 
A  number  of  fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  cotton  are  reported. 

In  one  series  of  fertilizer  tests  cow  manure  and  stable  manure,  with  and  with- 
out phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  with  and  with- 
out phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  were  compared.  The  fertilizing  constituents, 
from  a  chemical  standpoint,  were  the  same  in  quantity  In  tbe  different  appli- 
cations. The  largest  yield  of  seed  and  lint  per  acre,  being  664  and  332  lbs., 
respectively,  was  secured  on  a  plat  receiving  2,960  lbs.  of  stable  manure,  192 
lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  99  lbs.  kainlt  The  average  yield  of  seed  cotton  from 
the  2  plats  receiving  cow  manure  was  427  lbs,  per  acre,  and  from  the  plats  fer- 
tilized with  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  hulls  260  lbs.  per  acre,  showing 
tbat  the  meal  and  hulls  after  having  served  their  purpose  as  a  cow  feed  and 
cmverted  into  a  fertilizer  produced  an  increase  in  yield  of  64  per  cent  over 
tbelr  direct  application  to  the  soil.  ^^  , 
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In  another  series  of  tests,  comparing  cow  manure  with  compost,  the  qaan- 
tities  applied  being  based  on  the  chemical  analyses,  the  best  yields  amounting  to 
666.6  lbs.  of  seed  and  333.3  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre,  were  secured  from  the  xue  of 
2,640  lbs.  of  compost  per  acre.  This  plat  gave  82  Ib's.  more  lint  per  acre  tlian  a 
plat  which  had  received  5,428  lbs.  of  cow  manure  and  272  lt>8.  of  acid  phosphate^ 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  with  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  alone 
and  in  combination,  an  application  of  1,360  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  320  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  stood  first  in  yield,  with  754.7  lbs.  of  seed  and  377.3 
ll)s.  of  lint  per  acre.  This  plat  also  ranked  first  in  early  maturity,  M  per  cent 
of  the  crop  being  gathered  by  September  28.  The  effect  of  add  phosphate  in 
hastening  maturity  was  noticed  in  the  results  secured.  A  home  mixture,  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  695  lbs.  per  acre,  containing  1.6  per  cent  of  phospliorlc  acid, 
0.64  per  cent  of  potash,  and  0.54  per  cent  of  ammonia  less  than  Peruvian  guano, 
gave  an  average  of  43.8  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  more  per  acre  than  the  guano,  wbicb 
was  given  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  results  with  a  number  of  varieties  of  cotton  compared  by  tlie  station 
during  a  series  of  years  are  compiled  and  presented  in  tables.  It  Is  shown  that 
Texas  Oak  led  In  yield  twice  and  ranked  third  once,  Crossland  stood  third 
once.  Bates'  Improved  Proliflc  ranked  first  once  and  second  once,  Doughtey's 
Long  Staple  and  Jackson  Limbless  each  stood  second  once.  Peerless  ranked 
second  and  third  once,  and  Drake  Cluster  and  Texas  Burr  were  each  third  once. 

The  Aldrlch  system  of  growing  cotton  and  corn,  which  consists  in  growing  the 
cotton  rows  and  corn  rows  alternately  in  pairs  throughout  the  same  field,  was 
compared  with  2  check  plats,  one  in  cotton  and  the  other  in  corn.  The  cotton 
check  produced  1,599.2  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  worth  $72.60,  and  tlie  core 
check  36  bu.  of  corn  per  acre,  worth  $21.60,  or  a  total  of  $94.20  for  2  acres. 
The  plat  grown  by  the  Aldrlch  system  produced  an  aggregate  value  of  $13.58 
less  than  the  check  plats,  or  $6.79  less  per  acre. 

The  coltiTation  of  maguey  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  H.  T.  Edwabds  (Phil- 
ippine Bur.  Agr.  Fanners'  Bui.  IS,  pp.  25,  pU.  9). — A  general  account  is  given 
of  the  history  and  distribution  of  maguey  In  the  world  and  in  the  FhiliM>lne 
Islands.  The  plant  is  described,  its  climatic  and  cultural  retiuirements  noted, 
and  its  value  and  uses  pointed  out  In  connection  with  directions  for  Iiarvest- 
ing,  a  description  of  the  extraction  of  the  fiber  and  fiber-extracting  machinery 
is  presented. 

Composition  of  soy  beans,  W.  Freab  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
SO,  iO). — The  imposition  is  reported  of  the  grain  of  Cross  Bred  No.  6,  Early 
Black,  Ita  San,  and  Early  Green  soy  beans. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  data  that  for  seed  the  Cross  Bred  No.  6 
and  the  Early  Black  are  tlie  safer  varieties  in  the  more  elevated  and  northern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 'that  Ita  San  and  Early  Green,  which  are  early  enough 
for  the  southern  and  less  elevated  portions  of  the  State,  are  preferable  for  that 
region  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  plants  and  their  productiveness.  None 
of  these  varieties  gave  a  yield  of  35  bu.  i)er  acre,  which  was  secured  by-the  Mas^ 
sachusetts  Station  from  the  Medium  Early  White  variety. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets,  season  1905,  F.  W.  Woll,  R.  A.  Moobe.  and 
A.  lu  Stone  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  3.56-362,  dgm.  J).— Variety,  fertil- 
izer, and  culture  tests  were  made. 

In  the  variet.v  test  the  lilghest  yield,  15,631  lbs.  of  beets  i)er  acre,  was  secured 
from  Breustedt  Klelnwanzleben.  The  yields  of  beets  and  of  sugar  from  Breu- 
stedt  Klelnwanzleben,  Schlanstcdt  Klelnwanzleben,  and  Heine  Klelnwanzlel>en 
were  above  the  average  for  the  entire  field.  The  sugar  content  of-  the  beets 
ranged  from  16.4  per  cent  in  Hoeming  to  17.7  per  cent  In  Schaefer.  The  use 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  in  growing  sugar  beets  showed  a  marked  improv^nent 
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both  in  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  beets  produced.  The  yield  of  beets 
was  Increased  by  41.9  per  cent  and  the  yield  of  sugar  by  47.3  per  cent  over 
the  check  plats.  An  acre  of  sugar  beets  grown  for  factory  purposes  yielded 
23,065  lbs.  of  beets,  or  about  3,863  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  sugar  content 
for  the  entire  Held  was  16.75  ijer  cent  and  the  purity  88.7  per  cent. 

Dark  fire-cored  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  the  possibilitieB  for  its  Improve- 
ment,  G.  T.  McNess  and  E.  H.  Mathewson  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1903, 
pp.  il9-2S0,  pis.  4,  flff-  1). — An  article  dealing  solely  with  the  dark  tobacco  of 
Virginia  and  treating  expressly  of  the  conditions  existing  In  the  district  where 
this  crop  Is  produc-ed. 

The  history  of  tobacco  culture  In  the  State  is  briefly  reviewed,  the  types  of 
leaf  described,  the  common  methods  of  cultivation,  curing,  and  marketing  dis- 
cussed, and  improvements  In  the  different  lines  suggested.  Notes  are  also  given 
on  the  selection  of  soils,  the  making  of  seed  beds,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

In  1904  the  Bureau  of  Soils  began  a  series  of  experiments  In  Appomattox 
C'oonty  with  the  object  of  determining  by  practical  eammerclal  tests  what  may 
l)e  accomplished  in  these  older  tobacco-growing  sections.  An  acre  of  land  was 
fertilized  after  the  usual  fanner's  method  with  400  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  costing  |S 
an  acre,  and  fumlsbing  12  lbs.  of  ammonia,  36  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  12  lbs.  of 
potash.  A  second  acre  plat  was  fertilized  wtlh  850  lbs.  of  home-mixed  fer- 
tilizer, costing  $16.44,  and  containing  73}  lbs.  of  ammonia,  57  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  75  lbs.  of  potash,  and  a  third  acre  plat  received  1,700  lbs.  of  home- 
mixed  fertilizer,  costing  $32.30,  and  giving  153  lbs.  of  ammonia,  106  lbs.  of  phos- 
phmic  acid,  and  125  lbs.  of  potash.  The  acre  fertilized  after  the  usual  farmer's 
metlwd  yielded  673  lbs.  of  tobacco,  which  sold  for  $45.50  gross,  or  an  average 
of  6}  cts.  a  pound.  The  second  acre  plat  produced  883  ibs.,  selling  for  |i81.09, 
or  an  average  of  9i  cts.  a  pound,  and  the  third  acre  plat  yielded  1,334  lbs., 
which  sold  for  $111.29,  or  8}  cts.  a  poimd.  To  keep  the  product  of  the  plats 
onlform  the  numl)er  of  plants  set  per  acre  was  4,200,  5,000,  and  6,000,  respec- 
tively, and  the  net  profit  mentioned  In  the  order  given  was  $5,  $21,  and  $29. 

The  composition  of  tnmips  and  swedes,  J.  Hendrick  {Trang.  Highland 
■n<l  Agr.  8oc.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  18  (1906),  pp.  281-296,  figs.  2).— The  work  In  Great 
Britain  during  recent  years  on  the  composition  of  turnips  and  swedes  with 
a  view  to  their  Improvement  is  summarized. 

It  was  found  that  the  upper  half  of  the  turnip  and  the  outer  portion  contained 
a  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  than  the  lower  half  and  the  inner  portion. 
Tbe  determinations  were  made  on  sound  and  hard  roots  and  the  results  are  con- 
sidered as  probably  not  holding  with  dry  roots,  consisting  largely  of  soft,  spongy 
tissue.  It  Is  believed  that  by  selection  tbe  composition  of  root  crops  may  be 
improved. 

VnnXtBC  wheat,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  M.  L.  Fisrer  {Indiana  Sia.  Bui.  IH,  pp. 
291-S08). — ^Thls  bulletin  summarizes  the  results  secured  with  the  varieties  of 
-winter  wheat  grown  by  the  station  since  1900. 

In  comparing  the  varieties  Michigan  Amber  of  home  production  was  taken  as 
tlie  standard,  the  average  yield  for  this  variety  for  6  years  being  30.5  bu.  per 
acre.  Among  the  varieties  seeming  most  promising  or  reliable  at  present  are 
meDtloned  Rudy,  Mealy,  Tennessee  White  Fultz,  Winter  King,  and  Farmer's 
Friend.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  and  Gold  Coin  also  gave  good  yields.  Tennessee 
White  Fnltz,  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  and  Gold  Coin  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
very  hardy,  strong  In  straw,  and  good  yielders,  but  they  are  all  white  and  rather 
foft  wheats  and  are,  therefore,  not  recommended  for  milling  qualities.  The 
Hunsarian  and  Russian  varieties.  Including  Giuten,  Gluten  B  8G,  California, 
Kharkov,  Beloglino,  Turkish  Red,  Buda  Pesth,  and  Gbirka  Winter  were  all 
very  hardy,  more  or  less  nist  resistant,  and  of  excellent  milling  nuality,  but 
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ertrenjely  weak  In  the  straw.  Of  the  varieties  having  a  5-year  record,  Ten- 
nessee White  Fultz,  Winter  King,  Red  Cross,  Gluten  B  86,  Beechwood  Hybrid, 
and  Buda  Peeth  ranked  first  in  the  order  given  and  their  yields  exceeded  tbe 
yield  of  the  standard  variety  by  27  bu.  for  Tennessee  White  Fultz  and  by  9.4 
bu.  for  Buda  Pesth. 

Notes  on  winter-wheat  culture  are  given,  the  value  of  crop  rotation,  and  tbe 
relative  effects  of  fertilization  In  good  and  poor  wheat  seasons  are  pointed  ont 
In  rotation  experiments,  which  have  been  in  progress  on  tbe  university  farm 
for  18  years,  the  continuous  grain-growing  plats  in  1906  gave  an  average  of  20.6 
bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  26.6  bu.  per  acre  for  rotations  with  clover.  A 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover  gave  an  average  return  for  the  3  last 
wheat  crops  of  21.1  bu.  per  acre,  while  a  rotation  of  com  and  wheat  gave  but 
16.9  bu.  In  the  fertilizer  experiments  it  was  observed  that  the  beneficial  effects 
were  very  much  greater  in  the  poor  seasons  than  in  the  good  seasons,  and  that 
the  average  gains  produced  were  5  bu.,  or  116  per  cent  greater. 

The  flinty  condition  of  wheat,  F.  R.  Feble  {FuMing'g  Landw.  Ztg.,  SS 
{1906),  No.  H,  pp.  492-494). — ^I'wo  samples  of  fiinty  wheat  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  in  1898  and  kept  in  ordinary  glass  bottles 
were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1905.  These  samples  showed  a  germination  of  about 
30  per  cent.  In  tlie  crop  produced  by  one  of  the  samples  the  normally  devel- 
oped grains  were  all  flinty,  and  in  the  other  sample  the  degree  of  flintiness  was 
even  greater  than  in  the  original  seed.  The  author  points  out  that  while  a 
reduction  of  the  vegetative  period  through  the  lack  of  moisture  and  with  an  ex- 
cess of  light  and  heat  wheat  has  a  tendency  to  become  flint}',  the  greatest  and 
most  Important  factor  in  the  production  of  flinty  kernels  is  inherent  in  tbe  va- 
riety and  Is  transmitted.  He  further  states  that  a  variety  of  a  fiinty  character 
will  retain  its  flintiness  for  a  long  time,  even  if  grown  under  conditions  unfavor- 
able for  the  production  of  flinty  grain. 

HOBTICULTUEE. 

[Horticultural  Investigations  in  Alaska.],  C.  C.  GEOBaESON  (U.  8.  Dept.Affr., 
Offlce  Expt.  8ta^.  Bui.  169,  pp.  27-39;  51-54;  58-60;  63-65;  66-91,  pU.  2).— 
Notes  are  given  on  the  results  secured  at  tbe  Alaska  experiment  stations  lo- 
cated at  Sitka,  Copper  Center,  Rampart,  and  Kenal,  In  the  culture  of  various 
vegetables,  orchard  and  small  fruits,  and  flowers.  Large  quantities  of  seed 
were  distributed  to  all  parts  of  tbe  Territory,  and  tbe  reports  of  many  persons 
who  planted  these  are  incorporated. 

Seport  of  the  horticulturist,  H.  C.  Henbickseit  (V.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Offlce 
Expt.  8ta$.  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  23-41,  pis.  2).— This  is  the  report  of  the  horticulturist 
of  tbe  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station  for  the  year  1905.  It  gives  a  general 
outline  of  tbe  work  done  at  the  station  during  the  year  with  citrus  fruits,  pine- 
apples, mangoes,  rubber,  vegetables,  and  about  50  miscellaneous  tropical  plants. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1905. 
pp.  47-49). — Further  notes  are  given  by  the  author  on  the  behavior  of  the 
winter-Injured  peach  trees  receiving  (1)  no  pruning;  (2)  moderate  pruning; 
(3)  severe  heading  back,  and  (4)  cutting  back  to  stubs  or  dehorning  (Ei.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  248). 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  preceding  year,  that  moderate  pruning  is  to  be 
preferred  for  winter-injured  peach  trees,  still  stands,  "  though  the  severely 
pruned  trees  made  a  relatively  better  showing  under  the  stress  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruit"  The  results  of  the  experiment,  as  a  whole,  indicate  that  when  the 
wood  has  been  injured  by  freezing  peach  trees  should  be  moderately  pruned, 
removing  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  the  previous  year's  growth. 
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"  Wben  only  the  fmlt  buds  are  killed,  the  wood  being  nnlnjnred  and  the  trees 
In  good  condition,  prune  severely,  cutting  back  the  annual  growth  to  two  or 
tbiee  bads.  It  may  be  expedient  to  cut  some  branches  back  even  into  two  or 
three  year  old  wood." 

HortleiiltaTal  work  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  36-43). — Notes  are  given 
on  storing  sweet  potatoes,  small  fruits  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  664),  and  planting  trees 
for  poets,  wood,  etc 

The  fnndamental  conditions  for  success  in  storing  sweet  potatoes  are  stated 
to  be  potatoes  healthy  and  free  from  bruises  and  cuts,  dry  when  stored,  and 
kept  dry  while  Iq  storage,  and  the  maintenance  of  temperature  of  the  storage 
room  between  50  and  66°  F.  One  method  of  storing  the  potatoes  Is  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  storage  room  up  to  90°  for  about  a  week  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  stored,  giving  good  ventilation.  Where  this  process  is  not  con- 
renient  the  tuliers  should  be  given  all  the  ventilation  possible,  so  they  can  dry 
reiy  rapidly  for  about  2  weeks. 

The  book  of  market  gardening,  R.  L.  Castle  (London  and  New  York:  John 
iMne  Co.,  1906,  pp.  171,  pis.  H,  figs.  6,  igms.  5). — ^Thls  book  discusses  the  busi- 
nees  aspects  of  market  gardening,  dealing  with  the  selection  of  land,  labor  ques- 
tlms,  crops,  preparation  of  produce  for  sale,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  coop- 
eration, taxes,  crop  returns,  values,  etc.  This  is  volume  27  in  the  series  of  Hand- 
books of  Practical  Gardening,  edited  by  H.  Roberts. 

Bzeeesi'Te  feeding  as  a  ftetor  in  producing  variation  in  tomatoes,  E.  P. 
SAinMTKS  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bpt.  1905,  pp.  300-SH,  figs.  11). — ^An  account  is  given 
of  the  variations  obtained  with  the  variety  Spark's  Earliana  wben  the  soil  In 
the  greenbonse  bed  In  which  they  were  grown  was  fertilized  with  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.,  sulphate  of  potash  600  lbs.,  and  desiccated  bone 
1.000  Ibe.  per  acre. 

The  variations  obtained  by  this  excessive  amount  of  fertilizers  were  as  great 
as  those  commonly  observed  in  different  varieties.  Many  of  the  modiflcations 
la  flower,  foliage,  and  fruit  are  illustrated.  Cuttings  of  the  different  plants, 
when  rooted  and  transplanted  to  the  open  field,  reproduced  the  variations  ob- 
Mrved  In  the  greenhouse,  and  the  writer  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  of 
■ndndng  Tarlatlon  In  plants  by  excessive  feeding  may  play  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  securing  of  new  varieties  of  plants. 

Shnharb  culture,  KtTNATH  (Arb.  Deut.  Landw.  OeseU.,  1906,  No.  117,  pp. 
i2--M.  figs-  5). — An  extensive  account  Is  given  of  rhubarb  culture  In  Germany, 
with  analyses  with  reference  to  food  and  fertilizer  constituents  and  suggestions 
on  the  preparation  of  rhubarb  for  the  table.  Considerable  data  are  given  on  the 
ylelda  secured  In  experiments  with  different  varieties  of  rhubarb  and  on  the 
eztat  to  which  rhubarb  is  grown  In  different  sections  of  Germany. 

Bbabarb  culture  in  England,  B.  Skalwect  (Arb.  Deut.  Landw.  OeseU.,  1906, 
Ho.  in,  pp.  45-51). — An  account  of  the  commercial  culture  of  rhubarb  in  Eng- 
land, Including  directions  for  fertilizing  rhubarb  and  a  brief  bibliography  on  the 
mbject 

Hew  fruit  productions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  H.  J.  Webbeb 
<r.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  rt5-i90,  pis.  7,  ftg.  1 )  .—Descriptions  are 
given  of  a  new  dtrange,  2  new  limes,  and  5  new  pineapples  originated  under 
tbe  author's  direction. 

The  new  cltrange  has  been  named  Morton  and  Is  sweeter  than  either  the 
Balk  or  WlllltB,  less  bitter  and  almost  seedless.  It  has  resisted  cold  which  has 
Cteatly  injured  other  oranges,  and  it  Is  believed  that  it  can  be  grown  from 
Tmnessee  and  Arkansas  southward  and  near  the  coast  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. It  will  be  chiefly  useful  as  a  breakfast  fruit  and  for  the  preparation  of 
dtiungeade.    Tbe  two  new  limee  bare  been  called  Palmetto  and  Gverglade 
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Both  are  ImproTements  over  the  limes  usually  grown  In  VlocfAi.  The  vwie- 
ties  of  pineapple  have  been  called  Miami,  Seminole,  Bim,  Mattbams,  and  Gale. 
Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  each,  wtOi  nn  account  of  Its  origin.  All 
are  remarkable  for  their  superior  flav<^. 

Promising  new  fruits,  W.  A.  Taylor  (I'.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp. 
iSoSld,  pis.  9). — Historical  notes  and  illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
Virginia  Beauty  and  €5«rson  apples ;  Crocker  pear ;  Everbearing  peach ;  Golden 
plum;  Riley,  Sclotb,  and  Pringle  Damson  plums;  Eulalla  loquat,  Hollis,  Honey- 
maker,  Schl^,  and  Success  iiecans,  and  Trapp  avocado. 

The  valation  of  early  maturity  to  hardiness  in  trees,  R.  A.  Emebsor  (Ve- 
hragJia  8ta.  Rpt.  190o,  pp.  101-110,  figs.  JS).— The  author  states  "  that  resistance 
to  cold  in  trees  is  due  often  almost  wholly  to  the  habit  of  early  maturity  rather 
than  to  constitutional  hardiness."  That  early  maturity  and  hardiness  \»  in  a 
large  measure  a  matter  of  variety  is  brought  out  in  a  number  of  illustratioDg 
showing  the  difference  of  maturity  in  fall  of  different  varieties  of  plums  and 
apples.  Young  trees  also  grow  longer  in  the  fall  than  old  trees,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  the  wood  is  less  matured  and  the  trees  are  more  subject  to  Injury  from 
cold  than  older  trees. 

Data  and  illustrations  are  given  for  black  walnut  and  honey  locust  trees,  show- 
ing that  trees  grown  from  seed  from  a  southern  locality  grow  longer  in  the  fall 
nnd  enter  the  winter  in  a  more  sappy  and  green  condition  than  the  trees  grown 
from  seed  obtained  farther  north.  The  hardiest  trees  of  black  walnut  were 
grown  from  seed  obtained  from  South  Dakota.  Natural  late  growing  trees  can 
be  forced  into  early  ripening  by  planting  on  high  land  instead  of  low  ground 
and  by  the  u.se  of  cover  crops  planted  in  midsummer,  which  dry  out  the  ground 
enough  to  check  growth  of  the  trees  and  thus  force  them  to  ripen  their  wood 
before  winter.  By  the  use  of  cover  crops  late  growing  varieties  were  made  to 
stop  growth  from  a  few  weeks  to  2  months  earlier  than  similar  trees  in  adjoin- 
ing plats  given  late  cultivation. 

Conditions  which  affect  the  time  of  the  annual  flowering  of  fruit  trees, 
B.  P.  Sandsten  (WUconsin  8ta.  Bui.  137,  pp.  21). — The  author  made  a  study  of 
the  interrelation  of  climatic  conditions  to  the  time  of  flowering  of  a  number  of 
orchard  fruits.  Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  blooming  period  for  the 
years  1899-1905  of  26  varieties  of  plums  and  25  of  apples,  and  of  the  principal 
climatic  features  during  each  of  these  years. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  definite  number  of  heat  or  temperature  units  are  re- 
(lulred  for  a  given  species  to  come  Into  bloom,  and  this  has  been  termed  its 
"  physiological  constant."  The  author  shows  that  the  relation  between  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  flowering  of  apples  and  plums  In  different  years  is  too  wide  and 
variable  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  a  physiological  constant,  especially 
If  the  spring  temi)erature  only  Is  considered.  In  1902  plums  did  not  bloom  until 
the  average  of  762  positive  heat  units  had  been  received  in  the  spring,  while  in 
1901  they  bloomed  after  receiving  but  601  units.  If,  however,  the  positive  tem- 
iwrature  unit  be  reckoned  from  the  preceding  July — a  period  covering  the  entire 
development  of  the  flower  bud — instead  of  January,  It  is  shown  that  the  flower 
buds  of  1901  received  a  total  of  4,487  units,  or  450  to  500  more  than  the  flower 
buds  of  1902  received. 

A  number  of  factors  other  than  temperature  were  also  found  to  Influence  the 
time  of  blooming.  A  hea>'y  fruit  crop  retards  the  development  of  flower  buds 
and  delays  blossoming.  The  distribution  of  the  heat  and  rainfall  during  tbe 
growing  season,  soil  conditions,  and  health  of  the  trees  are  also  factors.  If  tbew 
factors  are  eliminate<l  "  it  seems  reasonable,  from  the  evidence  presented  [thatl, 
a  physiological  constant  can  be  formulated  from  the  climatic  conditions  durli; 
the  10  mouths  preceding  the  time  of  flowering." 
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Hew  tipportuikltleB  in  subtropical  f rtilt  growing,  P.  H.  Rolfs  ( V.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  i39-i5i.  pis.  3,  figs.  4). — ^The  autbor  discusses  the  uses 
and  rultnre  of  the  avocado,  mango,  sugar  apple,  ceriman,  and  guava. 

The  handling  of  fruit  for  transportation,  G.  H.  Powell  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1905,  pp.  S.^9-S62,  pis.  4). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  requirements 
of  fresh  fruits  as  regards  harvesting,  packing,  cooling,  and  transportation  to 
prevent  molds,  rots,  and  decay. 

Owing  to  Improvements  in  transportation  facilities,  fi-uits  grown  in  California 
and  the  Southern  States  are  shipped  to  Eastern  and  Northern  niarlcets  In  a 
fresh  condition.  Frequently  lar^  losses  occur,  due  to  shipping  fruit  too  warm 
or  In  rough  handling,  both  of  which  greatly  favor  the  development  of  fungus 


Uechanlcal  injuries  to  the  fruit  may  be  caused  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  by 
the  stem  of  one  x>enetrating  the  other,  flnger-nail  cuts,  dropping  the  fruit  on 
sharp  surfaces,  clipper  cuts,  etc.  Some  pickers  may  injure  only  1  i)er  cent  of 
the  fmlt  In  gathering,  *vhlle  others  may  injure  as  much  as  50  to  75  per  cent 
Any  abrasion  of  the  skiu  forms  a  lodging  place  for  spores,  which  rapidly  develop 
in  warm,  moist  air,  resulting  in  decay. 

Factors  wblcb  favor  long  keeping  qualities  are  cold,  dry,  pure  air,  sound 
fruit  wrapping,  cooling  after  it  is  picked,  and  shipping  in  comparatively  small 
packages  wblcb  cool  quickly  throughout.  A  fr^  circulation  of  air  should  be  main- 
tained about  the  packages.  Where  possible  fruits  should  be  cooled  before  put- 
ting into  refrigerating  cars  for  shipment.  Fruit  allowed  to  stand  until  morning 
may  be  20  to  40"  cooler  than  when  picked  in  the  afternoon.  The  use  of  salt  and 
ice  in  refrigerator  cars  will  produce  a  lower  temperature  than  the  use  of  large 
f«k€s  of  ice  alone. 

It  requires  from  4  to  7  days  for  fruit  In  barrels  held  at  32°  F.  to  cool  down  to 
a  nniform  temiierature  of  32°  F.  A  longer  time  is  required  where  the  fruit  Is 
wrapped.  The  protection  of  the  wrapped  fruit,  however,  against  bruising  usually 
ontweigtis  the  disadvantage  of  slower  cooling.  While  immediate  cooling  after 
picking  and  transportation  In  refrigerator  cars  will  prevent  the  development  of 
rots  during  transportation,  such  fruits  if  roughly  handled,  bruised,  or  cut  in  any 
way  in  harvesting  will  decay  very  promptly  when  offered  on  the  market. 

Small  fruits  in  1904,  J.  P.  Pillsbuby  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
M8-296).— Tables  are  given  showing  the  usual  annual  data  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  254) 
relative  to  the  date  of  flowering,  ripening,  rust  resistance,  vigor,  yield,  and  siise 
of  a  large  number  of  strawberries  grown  in  1904,  and  the  average  weight  of 
the  berries  during  a  period  of  9  years.  Similar  data  are  given  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  grown  at 
the  rtatlon. 

Cranberry  investlgatlona,  A.  R.  Whitson,  L.  P.  Haskins,  and  O.  G.  Malde 
(WtoroMin  (ita.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  Z82-299). — An  account  is  given  of  further  progress 
in  the  cranberry  work  at  the  station  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  778). 
In  the  experiments  of  1905  the  holding  of  the  winter's  flood  on  the  plants  up 
till  May  21,  Instead  of  April  21,  resulted  in  later  blootning  and  later  harvests. 
Improving  the  soil  by  weeding,  sanding,  and  drainage  has  resulted  in  warmer 
wIIb  and  less  danger  from  frosts. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  on  different 
plats,  from  July  22  to  September  10.  It  is  shown  that  low  temperature  of  the 
marsbes  is  "  due  to  radiation  from  the  surface  through  the  air  above,  producing 
lower  temperatures  than  that  of  the  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere  a  short 
dlrtance  above."  The  difference  in  temperature  in  the  vines  at  the  ground  .sur- 
face and  3  ft.  above  averaged  5.22°  over  a  period  of  58  days. 
In  tbe  experiments  in  draining  the  marsh  to  different  depths  practically  the 
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same  yields  were  obtained  iu  1904,  wtiether  the  water  was  held  at  tbe  snrface, 
4  to  8  In.  below  the  surface,  or  14  in.  below  the  surface.  In  1905  the  heayler 
jlelds  were  obtained  on  the  more  thoroughly  drained  plats. 

Data  are  given  showing  the  relation  of  frost  formation  to  humidity,  rainfall, 
and  evaporation,  and  the  seepage  in  reservoirs.  Covering  plats  from  1^  to  2  in. 
deep  with  sand  reduced  the  yield  of  fruit  the  first  year,  but  resulted  In  a  very 
vigorous  growth  of  vines.  The  cost  of  sanding,  when  the  sand  was  hauled  1] 
miles,  was  at  the  rate  of  40  cts.  per  yard. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  lime  carbonate  on  cranberries,  a  plat  containing 
about  8  sq.  rd.  was  treated  with  500  lbs.  of  air-slaked  lime.  The  first  season 
tbe  vines  on  this  plat  grew  as  well  as  those  on  adjacent  plats,  but  the  next  year 
the  vines  on  this  plat  remained  red  throughout  tbe  summer,  showing  no  growth 
whatever,  and  many,  died  out  entirely.  It  is  believed  these  results  indicate  that 
hard  water  would  be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  cranberry. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  fertilizers,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  about  250  lbs.  add  pbosphate«iT5  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  75  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  each  year  might  be  profitable  on  vines 
in  heavy  bearing.  The  application  should  be  made  soon  after  the  winter's  flood 
is  withdrawn. 

Good  results  were  obtained  iu  the  planting  of  new  Iwgs  by  scattering  the  vines 
before  the  ditches  were  dug.  The  soil  from  the  ditches  was  then  pulverised  and 
mixed  into  thick  mud  and  poured  over  the  vines  in  small  ridges  about  1  ft  apart 
While  wasteful  of  vines,  this  method  resulted  iu  more  rapid  growth  than  on 
unsanded  tx)gB.  Good  results  were  also  obtained  by  planting  cuttings  in  rows 
on  sanded  bogs.  Also  in  planting  on  narrow  ridges  about  2^  ft.  wide  and  1  ft 
high. 

Observations  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  green  and  ripe  fruit  showed  that 
when  berries  were  picked  September  8,  the  following  April  36.5  per  cent  were 
sound ;  when  picked  on  September  24,  46.9  per  cent,  and  on  October  8,  44.2  per 
cent  were  sound. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  cranberry  fruit  worm  and  on  the  value  of  flooding  the 
vines  as  a  means  of  control.  The  Investigations  on  cranberry  blight  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  blight  is  largely  controlled  by  the  vitality  of  the  vines. 

Tannic  add  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes,  L.  E.  Cavazza  {Italia  Agr.,  4$  (1906), 
No.  16,  pp.  390-392,  figs.  3). — A  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  utiliaatlon  of 
organic  material  by  vegetables,  with  an  account  of  the  use  of  tannic  acid  and 
tannate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes.  The  results  secured  are  not  con- 
clusive, but  indicate  that  tannic  acid,  if  not  iu  excess,  is  not  harmful  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  the  form  of  tannate  of  iron  resulted  in  considerably  better  growth 
of  vines  than  where  nothing  was  added. 

Beport  of  the  coffee  specialist,  J.  W.  Van  Leenhoft  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Olfice 
Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  ni,  pp.42-i7,  pis.  2). — This  report  covers  the  work  done  at 
the  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station  for  the.  year  1905. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  of  coffees  have  been  imported  from  different 
sections  of  the  world  and  planted,  extensive  plantings  of  Porto  Blco  coffee 
made,  and  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  an  old  coffee  grove  ttegun.  Tbe 
cost  of  preparing  and  planting  an  acre  of  land  for  coffee  was  found  to  be  abont 
$60.  The  yield  of  coffee  obtained  on  several  experimental  plats,  differently 
fertilized,  is  given.  Various  diseases  and  insect  pests  which  affected  the  crop 
during  tbe  year  are  briefly  noted. 

Cross  pollination  of  almonds,  J.  P.  Daboitz  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  72  (1906), 
No.  10,  p.  Ii7). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  bearing  of  300  acres  of 
almonds  planted  with  different  varieties. 
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The  I  X  I»  variety  has  yielded  but  one  fair  crop,  though  the  trees  are  17  yeara 
oH.  When  planted  In  alternate  rows  with  Drake  Seedling  or  Texas  Prollflc, 
they  have  borne  quite  regularly  and  beaTily.  Both  the  Drake  and  Texas  Pro- 
Hfle  bear  regularly  and  well.  When  Nonpareils  were  planted  In  alternate  rows 
with  I  X  L  tbe  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  Texas  seems  to  be  a 
modi  better  pollenizer  for  the  Nonpareil  than  any  other  variety.  At  present 
til  I  X  L  trees  are  lieing  worked  over  to  Texas  Prolific,  and  the  author  states 
that  if  planting  out  a  young  orchard  he  would  plant  Nonpareils  and  Texas  Pro- 
Bile  In  alternate  rows,  or  Drake  Seedling  and  Texas  Prolific  In  the  same  manner. 

ProgTSBs  In  drug'-plant  cultivation,  R.  H.  Tbue  (,U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  liearltook 
1905,  pp.  5SS—540,  pis.  3). — ^Popular  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  are  given 
for  the  growing  of  Golden  Seal,  Cascara  Sagrada,  Seneca  snakeroot,  purple  com- 
floirer,  American  wormseed,  jlmson  weed,  poke,  burdock  and  yellow  dock, 
Agiatic  l>oppy,  foxglove,  and  peppers  as  drugs.  The  demand  for  each  of  these 
is  rattier  limited,  and  it  Is  recommended  that  prospective  growers  In  the  l>egln- 
ning  enitivate  only  small  areas. 

Hybrids  and  hybridization  among  btilbona  plants,  C.  6.  Van  Tubebgen 
lOtrd.  Chron.,  3  aer.,  40  {1906),  2Vo.  1025,  pp.  132-134) .—This  is  a  paper  pre- 
aented  before  tbe  Hybridization  Conference  In  London,  in  which  tbe  author 
gires  an  account  of  some  of  the  hybrids  obtained  with  Ltllum,  Brunsvlsfta 
jotephiitte,  Colchlcum,  E^remurus,  Freeslas,  Qladiolus,  Hymenocallis,  Iris,  and 
Xerine. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  fruits,  garden  crops,  and  insecticides,  H.  D. 
HiSKiHS  lUassachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  184-199). — Complied  analyses  with 
refoence  to  fertilizing  constituents  are  given  for  a  large  number  of  orchard 
and  small  fruits,  grapes,  and  vegetables,  including  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  tobacco,  with  a  table  showing  the  relative  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potassium,  and  nitrogen  in  vegetables,  and  analyses  of  20  insecticides.  The 
OMnposition  of  20  prominent  garden  crops  shows  on  tbe  average,  in  a  thousand 
parts,  nitrogen  4.1,  potassium  oxid  3.9,  and  phosphoric  acid  1.9  per  cent 

FOEESTRT. 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  circles  in  the  Bombay  presidency, 
including  Bind,  for  the  year  1904-5  (Admin.  Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Bombay, 
1904-5,  pp.  no). — Tbe  usual  schedule  reports  are  given  showing  the  reserved, 
protected,  and  unclassed  forests  in  the  northern,  central,  southern,  and  SInd 
forest  circle  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year,  etc.  The  appendices  as 
nsul  show  the  detail  of  expenditures  incurred  in  the  different  circles  and  re- 
oeipta  from  different  sources,  the  progress  made  in  working  plans,  statement  of 
(oRsts  surveyed,  eta 

Bsports  on  forest  administration  In  Burma  for  the  year  1904-5  (Rpts. 
forest  Admin.  Burma,  1904-5,  pp.  173). — An  outline  Is  given  of  the  forestry 
work  done  during  the  year  in  each  of  the  forest  circles  of  Pegu,  Tenasserlm, 
uortliem,  and  soutbem,  with  a  general  summary  of  the  same  by  the  Chief  Con- 
•enrator  of  Forests,  P.  B.  Bryant 

Under  tbe  subject  of  sylviculture  it  is  stated  that  the  natural  reproduction  of 
teak  is  generally  scarce  or  even  absent  In  areas  which  have  been  long  protected 
from  flre,  and  that  where  areas  are  annually  burnt  over  reproduction  Is  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  Selection  fellings  in  moist  forests  under  flre  protection 
Itave  not  usually  been  followed  by  satisfactory  teak  reproduction. 
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Forestry  conditions  In  Canada,  U.  Scheck  {Ber.  Land  u.  Forstic.  Atulanie, 
1906,  Jfo.  11,  pp.  122,  map  1). — A  popular  account  is  given  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures, agriculture,  and  forestry  conditions  of  the  different  provinces  of  Canada. 

How  to  grow  young  trees  for  forest  planting,  £.  A.  Stkblino  (V.  8.  Dept. 
Aor-  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  183-192,  pi.  1,  Hg.  1). — Directions  are  given  for  grow- 
ing seedling  forest  trees  from  seeds  planted  in  the  nursery. 

Conifer  seedlings  should  be  kept  under  partial  shade  for  at  least  tiro  years 
before  transplanting.  A  shade  made  by  spacing  lath  about  an  Inch  apart  is 
about  right.  The  lath  shade  framework  should  be  about  18  inches  high  and 
erected  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground.  After  transplanting  at  two 
years  of  age  seedlings  will  require  no  further  shading.  No  shade  Is  required 
for  the  broad  leaf  species,  but  such  seeds  as  the  locust,  coCFee  tree,  mulberry, 
and  hackberry  should  be  treated  with  water  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point 
and  allowed  to  soak  4  or  5  days  before  planting. 

Woodlot  thinning,  E.  E.  Boque  (Forestry  and  Irrig.,  12  (1906),  'So.  8,  pp. 
S85S88,  fig.  1). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  thinning  of  A  of  an  acre 
of  woodland,  showing  the  number  and  kinds  of  trees  on  the  land,  the  number 
removed,  the  average  diameter,  etc. 

The  nascent  forest  of  the  Hiscou  beach  plain,  W.  F.  Oanono  (Bot.  Onz.,  42 
(1906),  Xo.  2,  pp.  81-106,  figs.  H). — An  account  of  the  forest  flora  of  the  Island 
forming  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  In  many 
respects,  it  is  stated,  the  vegetation  of  this  beach  plain  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  sand  beaches  and  dunes  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Sugar  pine  and  western  yellow  pine  in  California,  A.  W.  Coopeb  (U,  B. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Bui.  69,  pp.  i2,  pis.  4). — ^The  author  discusses  the  range 
and  distribution  of  the  yellow  and  sugar  pines,  the  species  with  which  they  .ire 
associated,  various  forest  tj'pes,  botanical  chnracterlstics  of  each,  and  methods 
of  lumbering  observed  In  California.  He  gives  data  showing  the  average  num- 
ber of  trees  and  percentage  of  each  species  iier  acre  at  the  various  elevations  In 
two  counties  of  California,  the  rate  of  growth,  and  diameter  and  height  of  the 
trees,  with  suggestions  for  conservative  methods  of  lumbering.  Data  are  also 
given  showing  the  character  of  the  wood  and  the  commercial  importance  of 
these  trees  in  the  West. 

Yellow  pine  ranges  from  central  British  Columbia,  east  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
south  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  while  sugar  pine  Is  limited  to  small  portions 
of  the  Pacific  mountains.  The  sugar  pine  Is  one  of  the  most  intolerant  trees  of 
the  Sierra  conifers.  In  its  early  growth,  however,  it  Is  shade  demanding,  and 
may  be  stunted  or  even  killed  In  full  light.  Tests  indicate  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  seed  Is  germinable.  The  matured  trees  are  very  resistant  to 
fires,  being  rarely  killed. 

Yellow  pine  can  stand  much  more  drought  than  sugar  pine  and  is  less  demand- 
ing as  regards  soils.  During  early  life  it  grows  much  more  rapidly  in  both 
height  and  diameter  than  sugar  pine,  but  at  the  age  of  100  years  Is  surpassed  by 
the  sugar  pine,  which  attains  to  a  greater  height  and  diameter. 

Sugar  pine  closely  approaches  eastern  white  pine  in  its  physical  characteris- 
tics and  Is  used  for  practically  the  same  purposes.  The  yellow  pine  Is  consid- 
erably heavier  than  sugar  pine  and  proportionately  stronger.  In  1904,  289.000,- 
000  ft.  of  yellow  pine  was  lumbered  In  California  and  128,000,000  ft.  of  sugar 
pine.  Under  present  methods  of  lumbering  but  few  companies  cut  trees  under 
a  diameter  of  24  In.  on  the  stump.  The  average  cost  of  getting  the  logs  to  mill 
is  placed  at  $5  per  thousand,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  few  companies  can  place 
lumber  on  railroad  tracks  for  less  than  $14  per  thousand. 

The  genera!  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  conservative  management  of  the  sugar 
and  yellow  pine  forests  of  California  Is  practicable,  and  that  the  greatest  ob- 
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stacle  to  eecnrlng  a  future  crop  of  timber  is  fire.    It  is  ijelleved,  however,  that 
effectire  fire  protection  is  possible  at  a  reasonable  cost 

Waste  in  logging  southern  yellow  pine,  J.  O.  Petebb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Tearbook  1905,  pp.  483-434 ) . — The  author  reports  the  results  of  an  Investigation 
of  the  waste  in  logging  southern  yellow  pine  when  the  timber  is  owned  by  one 
man  but  sold  to  and  lumbered  by  another  on  a  stumpage  basis.  The  results  of 
tbe  Investigations  apply  particularly  to  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  where 
tbe  coat  of  producing  lumber  is  placed  at  ^  a  thousand. 

An  examination  was  made  of  8  cuttings.  About  6  per  cent  of  the  trees  left 
standing  were  found  to  be  part  merchantable  culls.  Of  the  trees  which  should 
have  been  left  standing  for  future  crops,  about  25  per  cent  were  brolcen  down 
or  otherwise  destroyed  by  careless  logging.  The  amount  of  waste  in  the  top 
logs,  where  IC  feet  is  assumed  to  be  the  shortest  merchantable  log  length,  was 
G6T  feet  per  acre,  and  where  12  feet  is  thus  assumed,  962  per  acre,  the  market 
TtHae  of  which  was  $9.92  per  1,000  feet 

The  waste  in  cutting  sound  stumps  high  was  found  to  be  218  board  feet  per 
acre,  or  1.85  per  cent  of  the  total  yield.  The  losses  also  in  the  use  of  sound 
timber  for  skid  poles,  corduroys,  bridge  timber,  etc.,  was  estimated  and  found 
to  be  considerable.  Rules  are  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  waste  in  logging 
yellow  pine. 

Votes  on  the  Benguet  pine,  W.  M.  Maule  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  12  (1906), 
So.  8,  pp.  335-359,  figs.  5). — A  description  of  the  Benguet  piue  (Pinus  insularis) 
Is  given,  with  an  account  of  its  occurrence,  growth,  and  character.  It  ,1s  one 
of  the  two  principal  species  of  pines  native  to  the  Philippines.  A  table  Is 
given  showing  the  diameter  growth  of  trees  from  37  to  145  years  old.  This 
varies  from  15  to  34  inches. 

Ornamental  and  shade  trees,  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  61,  pp.  61, 
Hgs.  27). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  shade  trees  In  Nevada, 
with  brief  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Prolonging  the  life  of  telephone  poles,  H.  Gbinnell  ( 17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1905,  pp.  455-464,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — The  author  estimates  that  there  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  time  in  tlie  United  States  800,000  miles  of  -pole  lines 
and  that  the  average  length  of  life  of  untreated  poles  is  12  years.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  lines  over  2,650,000  poles  are  required  annually. 
The  length  of  life  of  poles  may  be  considerably  increased  by  treating  with  pre- 
servatives. 

An  account  is  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  under  way  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  treatment,  cost  and  the  Increased  length 
of  life  due  to  the  treatment  The  cost  of  a  green  pole  at  the  setting  hole  Is 
estimated  at  $5.  If  preservatives  are  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  pole  be- 
tween 2  feet  and  8  feet  from  the  butt  the  cost  is  placed  at  $5.40  and  the  in- 
creased length  of  service  of  the  pole  4  years.  If  the  butts  are  soaked  in  tanks 
for  a  distance  of  8  feet  the  cost  at  tbe  setting  hole  is  placed  at  $5.65  and  the 
Increased  length  of  service  over  untreated  iK>les  is  atwut  8  years.  In  other 
words,  the  annual  cost  for  a  green  pole  is  53.28  cents,  of  a  r)ole  treated  by  the 
first  method  noted  above  4S.M  cents,  and  by  the  second  method  41.57  cents. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  force  presen'atives  into  the  Imtts  of  poles,  but  owing 
to  tbe  presence  of  seasoning  checks  the  penetration  was  not  uniform  and  this 
method  was  discarded. 

Xemorandmn  on  mechanical  tests  of  some  Indian  timbers,  W.  H.  Evebett 
(Calcutta:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  7). — Tabulated  data  are  given  sliowing  the  results- 
of  mechanical  tests  of  about  100  pieces  of  wood,  representing  many  different 
species  of  trees.    The  data  cover  shearing  strength,  crushing  strength,  bending 
strength,  and  stiffness. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Beport  on  plant  diseasea  prevalent  In  Nebraska  daring  the  season  of  1905, 
F.  D.  Heald  {Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  19-81). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  large  number  of  plant  diseases  observed  In  Nebraska  dnriiq; 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  data  being  arranged  nnder  different 
groups  according  to  tlie  host  plants.  In  addition  suggestions  are  given  for  the 
prevention  of  these  diseases,  so  far  as  means  are  known. 

Infection  experiments  with  Erysiphe  gramlnls,  6.  M.  Reed  (Reprintei 
from  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  8cl.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  15  (1905),  pt.  1,  pp.  lS5-16t).— 
The  author  reviews  the  investigations  of  a  number  of  experimenters  on  the 
specialization  of  mildews,  the  investigations  seeming  to  Indicate  that  "although 
there  are  definite  physiological  species,  normally  restricted  to  one  or  a  few  host 
plants,  yet  Injured  host  plants  of  one  physiological  species  may  be  infected  by 
spores  of  another  physiological  species  and,  in  this  way,  the  mildew  may  be 
bridged  over  from  one  host  plant  to  another." 

The  author  reports  a  considerable  number  of  infection  experiments,  using  the 
conidia  of  E.  graminis  from  blue  grass  and  rye.  For  the  most  part  he  has 
sought  to  Infest  grasses  that  are  in  common  cultivation  and  which  are  conse- 
quently often  exposed  to  infection  from  lioth  rye  and  blue  grass.  To  test  the 
results  reported  by  Marcbal  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  666)  spores  from  rye  were  sown  on 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  wild  barley,  soft  brome  grass,  and  a  number  of  spedes  of 
Foa.  .With  one  exception,  none  of  the  seedlings  or  leaves  Inoculated  became 
infected,  although  the  experiments  were  continued  from  8  to  15  days.  A  further 
experiment  showed  that  the  spores  from  rye  would  not  Infect  other  cereals. 
The  experiments  with  mildew  from  blue  grass  showed  that  this  mildew  would 
not  readily  Infect  the  other  species  of  Poa  experimented  with. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  his  experiments  Indicate  that  spores  of 
the  mildew  from  one  grass  will  not  Infect  a  grass  belonging  to  a  different  geniu. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  for  E.  graminis  there  is  one,  if  not  more,  distinct  physi- 
ological species  for  each  genus  of  grasses  that  contains  si>ecies  which  are  hosts 
for  this  mildew.  In  many  genera  of  grasses  the  specialization  has  undoubtedly 
gone  stUi  further,  so  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  physiological  forms  upon 
the  various  species  of  the  same  genus.  This  is  Indicated  by  the  author's  work 
with  various  Poas  and  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  more  than  one 
_  at  least  partially  differentiated  physiological  form  for  this  genus  alone. 

A  brief  bibliography  concludes  the  publication. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  blast  of  rice,  H.  Metcau  (South  Carolina  Bta. 
Bui.  121,  pp.  i3).—Thle  bulletin  Is  the  result  of  studies  and  investigations  on 
rice  diseases  carried  on  In  eooi)eratlon  between  the  South  Carolina  Elxperiment 
Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  The  present 
bulletin  Is  preliminary,  and  further  Investigations  are  to' be  carried  on  with  fer- 
tilizers and  other  methods  of  soil  treatment,  as  well  as  experiments  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  rice  blast. 

Rice  blast  Is  known  to  be  present  in  practically  all  of  the  regions  devoted  to 
rice  culture  In  South  Carolina  and  It  has  also  t)een  reported  from  Louisiana  ami 
Texas.  In  addition  to  lowland  rice  It  Is  known  to  affect  upland  rice  wherever 
grown  In  South  Carolina,  and  while  In  general  the  disease  resembles  that  called 
brusone  in  Italy,  It  does  not  api)ear  to  he  Identical  with  it 

The  characteristic  features  of  rice  blast  are  distinct  lesions  at  one  or  more 
joints.  Beginning  as  suiall  spots  on  the  sheath  nodes  the  tissues  undemeatL 
gradually  die  until  the  Joint  Is  partially  or  entirely  Involved.  In  consequence 
the  parts  of  the  plant  above  the  affected  Joint  die  by  degrees.  This  cutting  off 
may  take  place  at  any  Joint  above  the  water  and  at  any  stage  from  the  sbootlng 
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of  tbe  bead  until  the  grain  Is  mature.  According  to  weather  conditions  and  the 
length  of  time  that  the  dead  top  of  the  stalk  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
weatber,  it  may  appear  bleached,  blackened,  or  discolored  in  various  ways. 
Very  frequently  the  stalk  breaks  off  at  the  point  of  attack,  and  In  TO  per  cent 
of  all  cases  observed  the  point  of  Infection  was  at  tbe  lowest  Joint  on  the 
racblB,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  neck.  If  the*  lesion  is  below  the 
neck,  tbe  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  one  or  more  minute  spots,  which  appear 
on  the  sheath  node  directly  above  the  Joint  At  first  the  tissues  appear  water- 
eoaked  and  sunken  and  later  the  spots  become  discolored,  brownish,  or  black. 
This  discoloration  spreads  up  the  sheath,  but  usually  for  not  more  than  an 
incb,  and  downward  for  a  distance  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch.  The  spot 
becomes  more  shrunken  and  extends  laterally,  girdling  the  stem.  The  skin 
becomes  broken,  resulting  In  an  open  wound,  which  may  appear  blackened  from 
tbe  growth  of  various  organisms  on  the  dead  tissues.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  the  neck  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  spot  reveals  the 
presence  df  the  spores  of  a  fungus,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  positively  identi- 
fied.   Thus  far  experiments  have  not  determined  the  exact  cause  of  tbe  disease. 

The  rice  blast  does  its  damage  by  arresting  the  development  of  grain,  which 
may  be  done  at  any  tim&  The  financial  losses  due  to  this  cause  are  very  great, 
and  in  some  localities  the  disease  has  resulted  In  the  abandonment  of  rice  cul- 
tivation. 

Investigations  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  disease  might  be  distrib- 
uted by  other  plants  than  rice  seem  to  indicate  that  while  it  may  affect  a  few 
q)ecie8  of  plants,  such  as  Panicum  crus-galli,  yet  It  is  Improbable  that  the 
disease  can  originate  or  spread  from  this  source. 

A  number  of  typical  cases  of  blast,  as  observed  in  plantations,  are  described, 
after  which  the  author  discusses  tbe  conditions  of  spread  and  methods  of  con- 
trol. So  far,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between  the  disease 
and  weather  conditions,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  blast  is  transmitted 
by  seed.  There  does  appear,  however,  to  be  a  distinct  relationship  between  the 
soil  conditions  and  the  disease.  It  has  been  shown  that  tbe  blast  may  be  readily 
produced  by  inoculating  healthy  plants  directly  from  diseased  ones,  but  so  far 
It  has  not  been  produced  by  pure  cultures  of  any  one  organism.  The  disease 
occurs  in  its  most  virulent  form  on  rested  land,  land  that  has  l>een  recently 
reclaimed,  or  land  that  is  fertilized  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

In  considering  methods  of  control,  the  author  discusses  water  treatment,  the 
B8e  of  fertilizers,  spraying,  securing  immune  plants,  etc.  The  best  results  have 
been  obtained  where  marl  or  lime  were  used  as  fertilizers.  It  is  believed  tliat 
tbe  disease  has  practically  run  its  course  in  South  Carolina  and  will  not  spread 
tortber  unless  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  used  or  resting  is  practiced  on  these 
laods  that  are  annually  producing  poorer  and  poorer  crops.  Such  lands  should 
be  treated  with  great  care  and  should  not  be  rested  under  any  circumstances, 
nor  should  nitrogenous  fertilizers  be  applied  to  them. 

So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  varieties  of  rice  that  are  entirely  immune  to 
this  disease,  and  variety  tests  and  selections  for  Immunity  have  thus  far  failed. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  other  diseases  of  rice,  among  them  smut,  rust,  damp- 
lag  off,  spotted  blight,  eta,  most  of  these  diseases  being  fairly  w^ell  known  and 
capable  of  control. 

A  brief  list  of  works  relating  to  rice  diseases  completes  the  bulletin. 

Diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  In  Alabama,  E.  M.  Wilcox  (Alabama  College 
Sta.  BuU  ISS,  pp.  16,  figs.  4). — A  preliminary  report  is  given  on  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  sweet  potato  is  subject  in  Alabama,  the  principal  ones 
described  being  black  rot,  dry  rot,  scurf,  soft  rot,  soil  rot,  stem  rot,  and  white 
rot   Where  prerentiye  treatments  are  known  the  author  has  described  them. 
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A  bibliography  of  the  more  important  literature  relating  to  the  diseases  of  the 
sweet  potato  completes  the  bulletin. 

A  new  bacterial  disease  of  the  pods  of  some  le^ominous  plants,  E.  ton 
Oven  {Centhl.  Bait,  [etc.],  Z.  AM.,  16  (.1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  67-H,  pi.  J).— A 
description  is  giroti  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  peas  and  otlier  leguminous  plants 
that  was  investigated  by  the  author  in  1905.  The  disease  was  first  noticed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  and  proved  very  destructive.  Its  cause  is  said  to  be 
Bacillut  legiiminiperdus  n.  sp.,  which  nttaclts  the  fruiting  pods  of  peas,  beans, 
wax  beans,  lupines,  etc..  and  possibly  will  be  able  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  other 
plants,  particularly  those  of  tomatoes.  The  diseased  pods  appear  to  be  smaller 
and  ripen  earlier,  the  ri|)ened  fruits  being  darker  and  quite  unlike  the  normal 
ones.  The  organism  was  isolated  and  cultivated  in  pure  cultures,  and  Inocula- 
tion experiments  showed  the  possibility  of  transfering  It  to  all  available 
legumes,  tomatoes,  etc. '  The  organism  Is  said  to  be  very  unlike  that  of 
Bacillus  phaseoli,  previously  recognized  as  causing  disease  of  beans,  etc.  (R 
8.  R.,  9,  p.  1058.) 

Apple  scab  in  eastern  Washington,  W.  H.  Lawbence  {Waahington  8ta.  BuL 
75,  pp.  14). — In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  573)  the  author  gave  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing  apple  scab  in 
western  Washington,  and  also  some  experimental  work  in  combating  it  In 
the  present  bulletin  an  account  is  given  of  additional  work  recently  carried 
on  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  quite 
different  from  those  report^  in  the  previous  publication. 

The  general  development  of  the  fungus  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was 
noted,  but  no  additional  facts  .were  found  regarding  its  life  history.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  disease  is  shown  in  a  table,  giving  the  percentage 
of  the  disease  on  12  varieties  during  the  past  season,  which  shows  an  average 
increase  of  .'>2  per  cent  in  scabby  fruit. 

Experiments  were  carried  ou  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  In  which  trees 
were  sprayed  with  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  and  also  dust  Bordeaux.  On 
85  trees  representing  15  varieties  sprayed  with  dust  Bordeaux,  the  average 
percentage  of  clean  fruit  was  1.3  per  cent,  while  on  50  trees  representing  the 
same  number  of  varieties  that  were  not  sprayed  tlie  average  percentage  of 
clean  fruit  was  6  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  60  trees  representing  8  varieties 
that  were  sprayed  with  liquid  Bordeaux  gave  an  average  of  89  per  cent  clean 
fniit,  showing  the  evident  superiority  of  tlie  liquid  Bordeaux  for  the  prevention 
of  this  disease. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  fungicides. 

The  black  rot  of  apples  due  to  Sclerotinia  fructlgena,  F.  D.  Heald  (Xe- 
braska  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  ft2-91,  pis.  2 )  .—Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
rotting  of  fruits  by  tfclerotinia  fructipcna  has  generally  been  characterized  as  the 
brown  rot,  and  that  some  symptoms  attending  this  rot  have  hitherto  escaped 
American  and  English  investigators. 

The  form  here  described  is  that  known  as  black  rot,  which  has  been  noted  by 
5-everal  German  Investigators,  and  is  attributed  to  attacks  of  Monllla.  As  the 
black  rot  due  to  Monllla  and  that  caused  by  Sphcpropsis  malorum  have  been 
confused,  attention  Is  called  to  some  of  the  external  differences.  In  apples 
affected  by  the  Monllla  the  skin  Is  shiiiy,  coal  black,  smooth,  and  perfectly  free 
from  external  evidence  of  fungus  mycelium  or  fruiting  bodies,  while  in  the  case 
of  fruits  attacked  by  Sphtpropsis  the  surface  of  the  apple  is  sometimes  brown  and 
soon  becomes  dotted  with  black  pustules  containing  the  pycnidia  of  the  fungus. 
The  areas  between  the  pustules  are  darkened,  giving  the  whole  surface  a  dark 
brown  or  black  color.    In  Mouilia-affected  apples  the  fruit  does  not  slirivel 
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greatly,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  affected  with  Spbteropsls  l)ecoine  greatly 
rpdneed  in  size  and  exhibit  an  Irregular  wrinkled  surface.  Experiments  with 
cultures  and  Inoculations  show  the  difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

The  author  believes  that  a  lack  of  moisture  Is  one  of  the  Important  factors  in 
determining  the  development  of  the  MoniUa.  The  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  removing  mummy  fruits,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
this  disease. 

A  brief  bibliography  completes  the  account. 

Pew  blight  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bpt.  1006,  p.  ^3).— A  summary  Is  given  of  a 
pres  bulletin  previously  issued  by  the  station  calling  attention  to  pear  blight 
and  giving  suggestions  for  Its  rfjontrol.  The  varying  susceptibility  of  different 
Tirieties  to  bllgbt  is  pointed  out  and  the  desirability  of  additional  data  In  respect 
to  liability  to  disease  Is  indcated. 

The  ripe  rot  or  mummy  disease  of  guavas,  J.  L.  Sheldoiv  (West  Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  104,  PP-  299-315,  pls.  4,  fill-  1)- — ^The  author  reports  having  observed  In 
the  greenhouses  of  this  Department  some  diseased  guavas.  from  which  material 
was  collected  for  study  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  disease  to  the  bitter 
lot  of  apples.  Supplemental  material  was  obtained  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Florida,  and  a  study  made  pt  the  fungus  and  Its  effect  upon  the  fruit. 

The  disease,  which  has  been  previously  described  as  due  to  OJaosporium 
P»i4ii  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  477),  seems  to  be  rather  widely  distributed,  and  the  fungus 
is  known  to  cK-cur  in  Porto  Rico,  Florida,  California,  Mexico,  and  Australia. 

When  infested  by  the  fungus  brown  spots  appear  on  the  ripening  fruits,  and 
these  spots  gradually  Increase  until  the  entire  fruit  becomes  affected,  the  de- 
cayed fruits  finally  falling  off  or  remaining  on  the  trees  as  mummies. 

\  study  of  the  fungus  to  determine  its  relationship  with  allied  species  led  the 
author  to  believe  that  it  should  be  associated  with  the  genus  Glomerella. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  olive  oil  obtained  from  fruit  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  N.  Passerini  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Econ.  .Agr.  Qeorg.  FIrenze, 
0.  »er.,  3  (1906),  ^'0.  1,  pp.  139-HJf). — In  the  author's  Investigations  olive 
oil  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  copper  whether  the  trees  had  been  sprayed 
or  not  The  amount  found  In  oil  from  olives  grown  on  sprayed  trees  was  not 
appreciably  greater  than  from  olives  grown  on  unsprayed  trees.  The  quantity 
present  which  was  less  than  1  mg.  per  kilogram  of  oil,  was  so  small  as  not  to* 
he  injnrlona  when  eaten.  The  quantities  found  ranged  from  traces  to  0.49  mg. 
per  kilogram  in  oil  from  olives  on  untreated  trees  and  from  a  mere  trace  to 
0.47  mg.  on  treated  ones. 

Combined  treatment  for  powdery  and  downy  mildew,  L.  Huoovnenq 
{Rev.  nt.,  25  (1906),  So.  6U-6i6,  pp.  ^29  ^33).— In  commenting  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  treatment  suggested  for  these  diseases  (K.  S.  R.,  17  j).  87(>),  In 
which  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  polysulphld  to  a  neutral  copper  acetate  solu- 
tion was  recommended,  the  author  states  that  this  fungicide  proved  very  adhe- 
sive and  quite  efficient  In  combating  both  diseases. 

The  addition  of  the  polysulphld  to  the  copper  solution  Is  said  to  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  chocolate-colored  precipitate  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sniphnr.  When  sprayed  upon  foliage  .this  copi)er  polysulphld  becomes  copper 
mlphld  through  exposure  to  the  air  and  later  is  further  changed  into  copper 
nilpbate  and  sulphur. 

Experiments  in  combating  downy  mildew  of  grapes,  X.  Passebtni  (Atti 
S.  Accad.  Econ.  Agr.  Qeorg.  Firenze.  5.  ser.,  3  (1906),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  1J,5-H8). — 
Experiments  are  rejjorted  which  were  carried  on  in  1005  relative  to  the  effi- 
ciaicy  of  copper  sulphate  ueutrallzed  with  lime;  copptr  sulphate  and  iron  sul- 
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pbate  neutralized  with  lime ;  copper  sulphate,  alum,  and  lime ;  and  Iron  snlpbate 
neutralized  with  lime,  these  fungicides  being  tested  for  the  control  of  downy 
mildew  of  grapes. 

Groups  of  vines  in  the  vineyard  were  sprayed  under  similar  conditions,  4 
applications  being  given  tbem,  and  the  effect  of  the  treatment  was  determined 
by  a  committee  of  Inspection.  The  amounts  of  copper  per  unit  of  leaf  surface 
after  the  different  sprayings  up  to  the  beginning  of  October  are  reported. 

In  every  case  more  copper  was  present  where  the  vines  had  been  sprayed 
with  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  neutralized  with  lime  than  on  any 
of  the  other  lots.  Iron  sulphate  was  found  to  be  without  appreciable  effect  iu 
checking  the  downy  mildew.  The  addition  of  iron  sulphate  to  the  copper  sola- 
tion  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  solution  to 
which  alum  was  added  was  not  as  valuable  as  that  iu  which  copper  sulphate 
and  lime  alone  were  used. 

Ammican  gooseberry  mildew  (Dept.  Agr.  a,ni  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  S 
(1906),  Jfo.  S,  pp.  H5-H7,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — An  account  is  given  of  the  goose- 
berry mildew  (8ph<prothcca  mors-uv(r),  which  is  reported  as  occurring  on  red 
currants  in  Kilkenny  County,  Ireland,  and  a  warning  is  given  regarding  ItB 
possible  spread.  For  its  prevention  the  author  recommends  spraying  with  a 
solution  of  2  oz.  of  potassium  sulphid  in  3  gal.  of  water. 

A  disease  of  cottonwood  due  to  Elfvlng^a  megfttloma,  F.  D.  HEAi.n  (Ne- 
hraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  9i-100,  pis.  .}). — The  author  reports  having  observed 
specimens  of  living  cottonwood  in  which  the  entire  heart  and  sapwood  were 
permeated  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  Elfvingia  megaloma,  which  produced 
a  gradual  dissolution  or  decomposition  of  the  wood  cells  and  rendered  the  wood 
soft  and  punky  in  some  Instances  and  very  brittle  in  others. 

A  brief  historical  statement  Is  given  regarding  the  distribution  of  this  fungus, 
the  symptoms  produced,  the  anatomy  of  the  host  plant  etc.,  and  suggestions 
are  given  for  Its  control,  which  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  diseased  trees, 
destruction  of  the  sporophores,  etc. 

Feridermium  cerebrum  and  Cronartium  quercuum,  C-  L.  Sheab  (Jour. 
Uycol.,  12  (1906),  A-o.  83,  pp.  89-92). — The  common  occurrence  of  Peridermium 
verehrum  on  trunks  of  ordinary  pine  about  Washington  and  also  the  abundance 
of  Cronartium  quercuum  on  oaks  in  the  same  vicinity  led  the  author  to  an  Inves- 
•tlgation  to  determine  the  possible  connection  between  the  two  forms. 

A  number  of  Inoculation  experiments  were  undertaken,  and  the  large  number 
of  sori  occurring  on  most  of  the  artificially  Inoculated  leaves  as  compared  with 
the  very  small  number  found  on  the  surrounding  ones,  taken  in  connection  with 
their  much  earlier  ap()earance,  seems  to  indicate  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
two  forms.  While  the  matter  can  not  be  regarded  as  settled,  the  evidence  at 
band  seems  to  indicate  the  connection  between  the  species  of  Perldermiiun  and 
the  uredo  and  teleutospore  stages'  which  are  found  on  various  species  of  oaks. 

A  list  of  species  of  pine  and  oak  upon  which  the  two  forms  are  found  is 
appended. 

The  adherence  of  copper  fungicides,  G.  Gabtine  (Bui.  MeM.  OK.  Renseig. 
Agr.  [Paris'],  5  (1906),  Xo.  5,  pp.  593-603).— After  giving  a  summary  of  the 
Investigations  of  Girard  (E.  S.  R., .%  p.  734)  and  Guilion  and  Goulrand  (E.  S.  K-, 
10,  p.  G5t),  the  author  describes  his  Investigations  relative  to  the  adhesiveness 
of  various  copper  fungicides. 

The  coefficients  of  adhesiveness  were  determined  in  a  manner  somewhat  differ 
ent  from  that  usually  employed.  The  fungicide  was  thoroughly  distributed  over 
grape  leaves  and  glass  plates,  and  after  drying,  the  leaves  and  plates  were 
washed  and  the  amount  of  copper  removed  determined. '  The  proportion  between 
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the  amount  remaining  and  tbe  original  amount  is  given  as  the  coefficient  of 
adhesion. 

The  fungicides  tested  were  Bordeaux  mixture,  soda  Bordeaux,  copper  acetate 
wlntions,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution,  and  several  special  trade  prepa- 
rations. -  Ail  the  fungicides  were  so  prepared  as  to  contain  approximately  the 
same  amounts  of  copper. 

In  the  summary  of  the  author's  conclusions  It  is  shown  that  the  alij:aline  Bor- 
deaux mixture  made  by  what  is  termed  the  American  method  and  the  same 
mixture  to  which  molasses  or  linseed  oil  was  added  were  the  most  adhesive, 
from  90  to  05  per  cent  of  tbe  copper  remaining  on  tbe  leaves.  Neutral  Bor- 
deaux mixture  bad  a  coefficient  of  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  acid  Bordeaux  mixture 
SO  to  55  per  cent.  The  adhesiveness  Is  said  to  be  diminished  by  mixing  the 
copper  sulphate  and  lime  in  too  concentrated  forms.  Delay  In  application  after 
preparation  reduces  adhesiveness,  although  the  molasses  Bordeaux  mixture  re- 
tains its  coefficient  of  adhesiveness  after  standing  for  48  hours.  Neutral  soda  Bor- 
deaux mixture  had  a  coefficient  of  85  per  cent  when  made  by  the  American 
method.  Where  this  mixture  was  alkaline  72  to  75  per  cent  remained  on  the 
leaves.  When  freshly  prepared  from  dry  powdered  chemicals  it  had  a  coefficient 
of  70  to  75  per  cent,  but  if  the  powders  were  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours 
tbe  adhesiveness  fell  to  50  per  cent  or  less.  This  was  also  found  true  for  a 
number  of  proprietary  mixtures  which  are  sold  In  powdered  form.  All  the  mix- 
tures containing  carbonate  of  soda  lost  their  adhesiveness  rapidly,  and  after 
standing  during  2  days  of  warm  weather  prior  to  application  to  the  foliage  all 
traces  of  copper  were  removed  by  tbe  washing  process.  Mixtures  to  which 
soap  or  sugar  was  added  differed  but  little  from  ordinary  soda  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  their  adherence. 

In  general  tbe  copper  acetate  solutions  were  less  adherent  than  those  described 
above.  Neutral  copper  acetate  had  a  coefficient  of  50  to  52  per  cent,  but  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  soda  it  was  increased  to  58  to  65  per  cent  By  the  addi- 
tion of  kaolin  to  neutral  copper  acetate  the  coefficient  of  adhesiveness  was 
increased  to  65  to  72  per  cent,  and  where  ammonia  was  added  It  was  Increased 
to  80  to  83  per  cent  The  copper  acetate  and  ammoniacal  solutions  did  not  seem 
to  depreciate  very  much  on  standing.  Eau  celeste  had  a  coefficient  of  56  to  58 
per  cent  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  73  to  76  per  cent,  and  copper 
formate  82  to  83  per  cent 

In  practice  the  forms  of  Bordeaux  mixture  give  the  best  results,  but  they 
offer  many  difficulties  of  preparation  and  application  that  the  copper  acetate 
solutions  do  not  On  this  account  the  author  believes  that  solutions  will  prob- 
ably be  found  adapted  to  general  use,  although  their  adherence  to  the  foliage  is 
not  as  perfect  as  those  fungicides  containing  lime. 

The  use  of  dilate  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  fung^lcide,  H.  Kraemeb 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  2S  (1906),  No.  599,  p.  941). — In  a  paper  presented  at  the  cele- 
Intlon  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
tbe  author  gives  the  results  of  the  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  fungicide  for  preventing  the  mildew  on  roses. 

The  fungicide  was  tested  on  plants  growing  outdoors  as  well  as  In  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  application  of  a  solution  containing  approximately  1  part 
of  Bolphuric  acid  to  1,000  parts  of  water  was  employed.  The  roses  were  unin- 
jured by  tbe  acid  solution,  and  they  began  immediately  to  develop  new  leaves 
and  young  shoots  entirely  free  from  mildew  after  from  3  to  6  applications  on 
alternate  days.  Should  subsequent  experiments  confirm  these  observations,  tbe 
use  of  sulphuric  add  will  have  certain  advantages  over  the  use  of  sulphur,  as 
it  does  not  discolor  the  foliage  and  its  employment  Is  more  easily  controlled. 
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Federal  game  protection.  A  five  years'  retrospect,  T.  S.  Valuer  {V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  5il-'>6i,  pi.  1,  figs.  13). — A  summary  is  presented 
of  the  main  features  iu  the  work  of  la^me  protection  in  the  past  five  years. _ 
The  chief  points  considered  are  the  Lacey  Act,  importation  of  foreign  birds 
and  mammals,  interstate  commerce  In  game,  cooperation  of  this  department 
with  State  officials  and  Audubon  societies,  and  the  game  preserves. 

Directory  of  officials  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  1906,  T.  S.  Palmer  (I'.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Surrey 
Clrc.  53,  pp.  16). — The  purpose  of  the  present  directory  is  to  furnish  the  names 
of  persons  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  from  whom  information  may 
be  had  respecting  the  local  game  laws  and  the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  by  individuals  who  wish  to  hunt  in  different  localities. 

The  zoological  record,  D.  Shabp  (Zool.  Rec,  41  (190^),  pp.  LXV  + 1202). — 
In  this  volume  detailed  bibliographical  lists  are  given  of  literature  relating  to 
the  various  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  published  for  the  most  part  during 
the  year  1904. 

Meadow  mice  in  relation  to  agriculttire  and  horticulture,  D.  E.  Laktz 
{V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  363-376.  pis.  4,  figs.  1). — Of  the  165  species 
of  Microtus  known  to  science  about  78  are  found  in  North  America.  Some 
species  of  meadow  mice  show  a  very  large  distribution  and  often  occur  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  fruit  raising  and  gardening. 

The  feeding  habits  of  meadow  mice  are  descril)ed  and  notes  are  given  on  their 
natural  enemies,  which  include  a  number  of  birds  and  mammals.  The  unusual 
prevalence  of  meadow  mice  in  certain  localities  is  attributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  natural  enemies. 

Considerable  success  in  the  control  of  meadow  mice  has  been  had  with  the 
use  of  grain  or  some  other  form  of  bait  poisoned  with  strychnine,  the  drainage 
of  swamps,  a  periodic  plowing  of  grass  lands  which  serve  as  breeding  grounds 
for  meadow  mice,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  dead  grass  in  the  fall  by 
burning  or  other  methods. 

Sequirements  to  be  complied  with  by  nurserymen  or  others  who  make 
interstate  shipments  of  nursery  stock,  A.  F.  Burgess  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Ent.  Circ.  75,  pp.  6). — This  circular  contains  in  a  condensed  form  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  various  States  regarding  the  shipment  and  intro- 
duction of  nursery  stock.  A  more  complete  account  of  these  laws  will  soon  be 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
Stas.  Bill.  170,  pp.  3S-59,  pi.  1). — A  brief  account  is  presented  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  entomological  work  in  Hawaii  and  of.  the  working  stafiF  and  equipment 

Bee  keeping  is  fostered  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  author  presents  a 
list  of  native  and  introduced  bee  plants.  Likewise  with  silk  production  much 
energy  is  being  exjiended  in  encouraging  this  industry,  and  it  appears  to  be  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands.  Quite  favorable  results  were 
obtained  from  a  test  of  cold  storage  In  the  shipment  and  preservation  of  silk- 
worm eggs.  A  committee  of  citizens  has  been  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  mosquitoes  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  study  of  fish  which  eat  mosquitoes. 

A  partial  list  is  presented  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  various  cultivated  crops 
in  Hawaii  and  a  bibliography  is  given  of  publications  relating  to  Hawaiian  ento- 
mology. 

Keport  of  the  entomologists,  C.  II.  and  H.  T.  Febnald  (Massachusetts  Sta. 
Rpt,  1905,  pp.  149-152). — During  1905  a  number  of  injurious  Iqsects  were  ob- 
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served  In  unnsnal  abundance.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of 
Ihe  San  Jos4  scale,  cutworms,  army  worms,  and  various  other  pests,  as  well 
as  to  fumigation  of  greenhouses.  The  authors  state  that  the  gipsy  moth  Is  now 
q>readlng  rapidly  over  the  State. 

Fifth  report  of  the  State  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist  of  Virginia, 
J.  L.  Philups  (Rpt.  Ta.  State  Ent.  and  Plant  Path.,  5  (1904-5),  pp.  88,  flgs. 
H). — In  this  report  an  account  Is  given  of  the  work  In  controlling  the  San  Josfi 
Kale  In  Virginia  in  the  years  1903-1905.  The  organization  and  scope  of  the 
irotk  Is  described  with  notes  on  nursery  and  orchard  inspection.  In  growing 
nnrseiy  stock  free  from  San  Jos6  scale  it  Is  recommended  that  a  site  be  selected 
as  little  infested  as  possible  with  no  orchards  near  the  intended  nursery.  All 
rtodt  sliould  then  he  fumigated  and  after  the  first  winter  should  be  treated 
twice  annually  with  lime  and  sulphur  wash. 

An  account  is  presented  of  the  present  status  of  nursery  and  orchard  inspec- 
tion in  Virginia,  with  a  description  of  fumigation  methods  and  their  effective- 
nesB  as  applied  under  different  conditions  for  the  destructon  of  San  Josf  scale, 
acnrfy  scale,  and  other  pests.  The  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  nursery  stock 
was  also  studied,  with  the  result  that  this  appeared  not  to  be  a  serious  matter 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  only  common  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results 
In  fumigating  nursery  stock  are  the  use  of  adulterated  potassium  cyanld  and 
the  practice  of  fumigation  during  midwinter  when  the  scale  Insects  are  least 
tmceptlble  to  fumigation. 

Detailed  directions  are  given  on  the  preparation  and  effectiveness  of  llme- 
snlphur  wash  made  according  to  different  formulas  and  various  other  insecti- 
cide preparations. 

Beport  of  the  entomological  division,  W.  R.  Dewab  (Orange  River  Colony 
Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt.,  1  (WOlf-S),  pp.  18S-2S8,  flgs.  8).— The  organization  and 
work  of  the  division  of  entomology  are  briefly  outlined  with  notes  on  the  routine 
work. 

Particular  attention  is  being  given  at  present  to  the  control  of  locusts  by 
means  of  arsenical  solutions  and  by  other  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  ladybirds,  control  of  noxious  weeds,  and  study  of  various  miscellaneous 
Insects,  including  ticks,  Bagrada  hilaria,  cabbage  aphis,  diamond-back  moth, 
potato  moth,  bean  weevils,  boll  weevil,  grain  aphis,  red  scale,  and  other  scale 
insects. 

A  brief  report  is  made  by  C.  N.  Johnston  on  the  birds  of  Orange  River  Colony 
to  their  relation  to  agriculture. 

Farm  practice  in  the  control  of  field-crop  Insects,  F.  M.  Webster  (V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  465-476,  pU.  2,  flgs.  2).— In  order  to  control  the 
Insects  which  attack  fleld  crops  it  is  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  pests.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  suitable  system  of  crop  rotation  combined  with  thorough  plowing 
at  seasons  when  the  Insects  would  be  most  Injured  by  such  o])eratlons,  good 
tillage,  occasional  summer  fallowing,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  all  un- 
necessary vegetation  in  which  Insects  may  breed. 

Proliferation  as  a  factor  In  the  natural  control  of  the  Kexlcan  cotton 
boll  weevil,  W.  E.  Hinds  (£/.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui  ,59,  pp.  45,  pis.  6).— 
In  the  study  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomologj',  attention 
to  given  to  all  details  which  may  In  any  way  bear  upon  the  control  of  this  pest. 
In  1902  It  was  noted  that  the  cotton  plant  has  a  tendency  to  protect  Itself  by 
proliferation  of  cells  at  the  point  of  injury  by  the  cotton  boll  weevil  In  the 
sqnares  or  bolls.  A  thorough  study  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  carried  on  to 
date  and  statistics  collected  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
tendency  of  the  plant  in  controlling  the  pest  ^  i 
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It  appears  from  these  observations  that  in  many  varieties  of  American  up- 
land cotton  proliferation  talies  place  In  51  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  weevil  at- 
tack upon  squares  and  in  55  per  cent  of  those  upon  bolls.  The  increased  rate 
of  mortality  among  weevils  as  a  result  of  this  proliferation  was  found  to  be 
13.5  per  cent  in  squares  and  6.3  per  cent  in  Iwlls.  Climatic  conditions  appear 
to  have  little  eftect  upon  proliferation,  and  all  varieties  of  American  upland 
cotton  appear  to  proliferate  to  about  the  same  extent  The  use  of  fertUixers 
apparently  does  not  increase  proliferation  and  the  proliferating  tissue  Is  not 
poisonous  to  the  weevils.    Death  results  from  niechanical  causes. 

Destroying  weevils  In  cowpeas  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Bpt.  1906,  pp.  SS-SS)^ — 
Brief  data  are  given  relative  to  the  amount  of  damage  caused  bf  -Keevlls  In 
cowpeas.  Experiments  with  gasoline  and  carbon  bisulphid  showed  ..that  the 
gasoline  did  not  evaporate  as  readily  as  carbon  bisulphid  and  is  laaB  effective 
than  the  latter.  One  pound  of  carbon  bisulphid  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
treat  40  bu.  of  cowpeas.  .   , 

A  locust  campaign,  E.  R.  Sawek  (Rhodesian  Agr.  Jour.,  3  (1906),  No.  S,  pf. 
225-2S0). — Attention  is  called  to  the  great  devastation  which  may  be  worked 
by  the  locust  if  these  pests  are  not  controlled.  The  organization  of  the  field 
work  in  the  locust  campaign  In  'South  Africa  Is  described.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  in  this  campaign  to  Pachytylus  sulcicoUit  and  Acridium  pwpvri- 
ferum.  The  methods  of  destruction  are  quite  varied,  but  the  most  ^ectlve  and 
most  economic  appears  to  be  in  the  use  of  an  arsenical  spray. 

Locust  birds  and  locust  iMisons,  C.  P.  Lounsbcbt  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood 
Hope,  28  (1906),  Vo.  3,  pp.  364-366). — Several  complaints  were  made  that  the 
extensive  use  of  arsenic  and  other  poisons  in  the  destruction  of  locusts  had  led 
Incidentally  to  the  poisoning  of  locust  birds  from  eating  the  dead  locusts.  The 
opinions  of  a  number  of  entomologists  who  had  experience  with  this  matter 
in  South  Africa  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that  no  such  poisoning  takes  place. 
It  appears  that  birds  or  domestic  fowls  may  eat  poisoned  locusts  In  consider- 
able quantities  without  thereby  being  badly  affected. 

Codling  moth  work  in  1904,  E.  D.  Ball  and  E.  O.  Peterson  ( Utah  Sta.  BuL 
95,  pp.  65-101,  figs.  12). — The  authors  In  their  work  on  the  codling  moth  have 
proceeded  on  the  basis  that  the  first  work  to  be  done  is  a  careful  determina- 
tion of  the  life  history  of  this  pest  under  local  conditions.  Various  {Mints  con- 
nected with  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  codling  moth  in  Utah  were  care- 
fully worked  out  anew  so  that  the  practical  spraying  experiments  devised  by 
the  authors  rested  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  work  reported  In  the  present  bulletin  had  for  its  chief  objects  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  value  of  early  and  late  sprays  and  the  separation  of 
the  Injury  caused  by  the  first  brood  from  that  of  the  second.  The  spraying 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  3  orchards  containing  a  number  of  varieties. 
Paris  green  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  120  gal.  of  water.  The  early 
applications  were  made  Just  after  the  blossoms  fell  (May  28  to  June  1)  and  a 
second  time  (June  10  to  14).  Three  late  applications  were  made  on  August  4, 
August  }8,  and  September  2.  All  of  the  trees  were  banded  and  the  bands 
examined  every  3  days  In  order  to  count  the  larv«.  All  windfalls  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  between  August  1  and  3  all  of  the  apples  on  the  trees  were 
examined  to  determine  whether  the  larvK  entered  through  the  calyx  or  side  of 
the  apple. 

The  observations  on  the  periods  covered  by  the  2  broods  of  codling  moth  In 
Utah  Indicate  clearly  that  August  1  Is  about  the  separating  point  between  the  2 
broods.  The  results  of  spraying  were  carefully  determined  with  reference  t» 
the  production  of  the  first  and  second  broods  of  codling  moth.  It  appears  that 
two  early  applications  of  Paris  green  killed  88  per  cent  of  the  first  brood  of 
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eodUng  moth  the  first  year,  and  96  per  cent  where  the  method  was  continued 
for  2  years.    It  Is  also  learned  that  two-thirds  of  the  worms  entered  the  apple 
throngh'flie  calyx.    The  two  early  applications  destroyed  all  but  4  per  cent  of 
the  worms  which  attempted  to  enter  through  the  calyx,  while  22  per  cent  of""" 
fliose  wbleh  attempted  to  enter  the  side  of  the  apple  escaped  the  Parts  green. 

From  observations  made  in  C!olorado  aad  elsewhere  the  authors  believe  that 
the  second  brood  Is  about  5  times  as  numerous  as  the  first.  The  average  number 
of  wormy  apples  per  tree  without  spraying  was  247  as  a  result  of  the  attack 
of  the  first  brood.  If  the  second  brood  is  5  times  as  numerous  this  would  make 
an  average  of  1,482  wormy  apples  per  tree  during  the  season  if  unsprayed, 
while  the  average  number  on  sprayed  trees  would  be  162  the  first  year  and  60 
the  following  year  if  the  treatment  is  repeated.  The  authors  also  determined 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  worms  which  entered  the  calyx  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember were  killed  by  Paris  green  which  had  been  applied  in  June.  This  indi- 
cates the  lasting  effect  of  the  early  applications.  The  total  cost  of  two  arsen- 
ical applications,  banding  and  examining  the  bands  during  the  season,  was  14 
to21  cts.  per  tree  or  li  to  2  cts.  per  bushel  of  apples. 

Aa  a  result  of  their  work  on  the  codling  moth  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
only  proper  time  for  the  early  spray  is  just  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  before 
the  calyx  closes.  ,  It  appears  that  the  two  early  applications  of  Paris  green  will 
kill  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  codlinng  moth  up  to  Augrust  1  and  that  enough  poi- 
son remains  to  kill  two-thirds  of  the  larvse  of  the  second  brood.  The  three  late 
an>Ucation8  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  second  brood  of  codling  moth,  but 
the  early  sprays  appear  toibe- of  much  more  value  than  late  ones,  since  late 
sprayings  alone  will  not  save  the  crop  in  badly  infested  orchards. 

The  codling^  moth  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  A.  L.  Melandeb  and  E.  L.  Jenns 
(Washington  Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  96,  pin.  IS,  fig»-  7). — The  codling  moth  has  been 
Icnown  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  25  years  and  in  the  warmer  river  valleys 
causes  an  almost  total  destruction  of  the  apple  crop  If  no  protective  measures 
are  taken. 

An  elaborate  test  of  insectides  was  made  in  a  number  of  orchards,  using  a 
gasoline  power  sprayer  in  some  cases.  The  habits  and  life  history  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  are  described  in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  the  bearing  of  avail- 
able data  upon  the  number  of  broods  of  this  pest.  In  the  Yakima  Valley  there 
appeared  to  be  2,  and  possibly  3,  broods  of  the  codling  moth,  the  first  and  second 
broods  behig  separated  by  a  period  of  3  or  4  weeks. 

The  authors  found  that  the  windfalls  rarely  'contain  larvee  of  the  codling 
moth.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  first  brood  of  larvae  attempt  to  enter  the  apples 
at  the  calyx  end  within  2  to  5  weeks  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  The  second 
brood  begins  to  enter  the  apples  toward  the  end  of  July.  According  to  the 
authors  about  60  per  cent  of  the  larv»  drop  to  the  ground  after  leaving  the 
apples,  the  remaining  40  per  cent  crawling  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  bands  on  apple  trees  should  be  Inspected  at  inter- 
Tala  not  greater  than  2  weeks.  Rarely  pears,  peaches,  and  prunes  are  Infested 
with  the  codling  moth.    Notes  are  also  given  on  natural  enemies  of  this  pest. 

In  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  as  the  best 
remedy.  B^it  growers  are  advised  to  buy  arsenate  of  lead  from  reliable  deal- 
«rg  rather  than  attempt  to  make  it  themselves.  Paris  green  is  also  effective 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  125  gal.  of  water,  but  Ix>ndon  purple  and  arsen- 
olds  are  not  recommended.  If  a  given  neighborhood  is  not  badly  Infested  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  spray  for  the  second  brood ;  otherwise,  light  sprayings 
»re  required.  In  such  cases  two  sprayings  for  the  first  brood  and  two  or  three 
for  the  second  are  recommended.  It  is  believed  that  spraying  every  2  weeks 
f>raa^nt  the  season  is  an  unnecessarily  expensive  system.    It  was  found  that 
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trees  may  be  sprayed  4  times  with  the  power  sprayer  at  the  cost  of  8  eta.  per 
tree,  and  with  the  result  of  saving  90  per  cent  of  the  fmlts,  while  85  per  cent 
of  the  crop  was  free  from  codling  motha  after  two  applications. 

Th»  gypsy  and  biwwn-tail  motfas  and  thair  European  pazudtes,  L.  O. 
HowABD  (t*.  a.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  123-138,  pis.  2,  fig*.  S).— The  his- 
tory of  these  two  pests  in  the  United  States  is  briefly  ontlined  with  notes  on  tlie 
appearance  and  habits  of  both  insects,  the  artificial  remedies  commonly  used 
against  them,  and  American  parasites  which  have  been  thus  far  found  attacking 
them.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number  of  European  ento- 
mologists in  the  woric  of  collecting  and  shipping  parasitized  specimens  of  these 
Insects  to  Boston,  where  it  is  hoped  parasites  will  be  reared  to  assist  in  cou- 
troliing  the  pests. 

A  test  of  different  sprays  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  W.  K  Rumbet  and 
F.  E.  Brooks  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  3i7-S5i). — A  report  is  made  on 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  4  brands  of  proprietary  insecticides  in 
controlling  the  San  3ob6  scale 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  preparations  of  concentrated  soluble  oil  are 
the  most  convenient  materials  to  use  in  destroying  scale  insects.  They  are  not 
only  efTectlve,  but  are  easily  handled  and  do  not  injure  the  spray  pumps,  harness, 
horses,  nor  the  face  and  hands  of  the  Woricman. 

Directions  for  checking  the  cottony  scale  and  the  report  of  State  nnrasry 
inspection,  C.  Bues  (Witconain  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S1SSS9,  figs.  5).^The 
cottony  maple  scale  is  most  easily  dislodged  from  the  trees  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  found  possible  to  wash  them  off  the  trees  by  means  of 
a  forcible  spray  of  water,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Are  department  allowed  the 
use  of  some  of  its  apparatus.  Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  spraying  in 
summer  with  lieroseue  emulsion  and  with  a  strong  emulsion  in  early  fall.  The 
work  of  spraying  may  be  made  simpler  by  suitable  pruning  of  the  trees. 

A  brief  statement  is  given  on  the  condition  of  nurseries  in  Wisconsin,  and  on 
the  present  status  of  San  Jos6  scale,  imported  willow  weevil,  apple  leaf  hopper, 
strawberry  root  louse,  apple  canker,  and  other  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

The  peach-tree  borer,  H.  N.  Staknes  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  73,  pp.  145-190,  fig*. 
12). — ^The  borer  is  not  the  most  important  enemy  of  peaches  in  Georgia,  but  in 
the  author's  opinion  stands  alx>ut  fourth  among  the  pests  of  this  tree.  The  bi- 
sect is  described  in  its  various  stages,  and  notes  are  given  on  Its  life  history  as 
shown  by  numerous  observations  made  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere. 

The  methods  recommended  for  the  control  of  the  peach  borer  include  wrapping 
the  base  of  the  trees  with  brown  paper  or  newspaper,  mounding  the  trees  with 
earth,  removing  the  larvte  with  steel  instruments,  and  the  use  of  caustic  sub- 
stances for  destroying  tlie  larvje.  In  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  it  was 
found  that  many  of  the  borers  were  prevented  from  emerging  when  buried  in 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or  more.  This  suggests  the  possible  value  of 
deep  plowing  just  before  the  Ijorers  are  ready  to  emerge  from  the  Sbil. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  of  the  peach,  A.  L.  Quaintarce  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  325-3^8,  pis.  7,  figs.  7).— About  190  Insect  enemies  of 
the  peach  are  known  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance.  Biological  and  economic 
notes  are  given  on  many  of  the  most  serious  insects  included  In  this  numl>er,  the 
chief  among  which  are  plum  curculio,  peach  borer,  San  Jose  scale.  West  Indian 
peach  scale,  black  peach  aphis,  peach  twig-borer,  fruit  tree  bark-beetle,  and 
nematode  root-gall. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  forests.  The  western  pine-destroying  bark- 
beetle,  J.  L.  Webb  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  58,  pt.  2,  pp.  11-30,  pi*.  2. 
figs.  6). — According  to  the  observations  of  several  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  the  western  pine-destroying  bark  beetle  (.Dendroctoniu  brevteomif  > 
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Is  the'  moet  important  enemy  of  the  western  pine  In  certain  parts  of  Idabo 
wliere  the  destruction  of  this  tree  was  investigated. 

The  presence  of  the  pest  is  indicated  by  dead  and  dying  trees  and  by  pitch 
taties  and  small  quantities  of  resin  In  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  The  Insect  is 
(onnd  throughout  Idaho  and  from  California  to  AVashlngton  and  attacks  the 
western  yellow  pine  and  sugar  pine.  It  is  estimated  that  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of 
ploe  timber  has  been  destroyed  annually  by  this  i)est  during  the  past  3  years. 

A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  observations  made  by  a  number  of  investi- 
gators In  Idaho,  Washington,  and  elsewliere.  The  life  history  and  habits  of  the 
Insect  are  traced  in  some  detail  and  brief  notes  are  given  on  the  natural 
enemies.  The  pest  appears  to  attack  and  destroy  the  best  specimens  of  trees 
and  Is  capable  of  devastating  pine  trees  over  large  areas.  The  Insect  passes  the 
winter  in  the  outer  bark  of  trees  which  were  killed  during  the  previous  summer. 
On  this  account  It  is  recommended  that  infested  trees  be  located  in  the  fall 
and  cut  between  October  and  May,  after  which  the  bark  should  be  removed  and 
destroyed. 

Insect  enemies  of  forest  reproductioii,  A  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1905,  pp.  24.9-2.56,  figs.  9). — Insect  injuries  to  forest  trees  may  occur 
during  the  period  of  flowering,  fruiting,  germinating,  or  growth  of  the  seedling, 
sapling,  and  mature  trees.  Brief  accounts  are  presented  of  some  of  the  more 
noted  forest  insects  and  of  their  attacks  upon  sprout  forests.  While  ordinary 
Insecticide  metliods  are  of  some  value  In  the  control  of  forest  Insects,  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  place<i  on  systems  of  forestry. 

Two  insect  pests  of  the  elm,  A.  L.  Mexandeb  (Washington  fita.  Bui.  T-i, 
pp.  7,  fig.  1). — Elm  trees  in  Washington  are  sometimes  greatly  Injured  by  the 
elm  Imrk-lonse.  This  pest  may  be  controlled  by  thorough  spraying  with  the 
lime-sulphur  wash  during  February  or  March. 

The  elm  leaf-louse  is  also  quite  a  serious  pest,  but  may  be  largely  controlled 
by  a  winter  spray  of  lime  and  sulphur,  or,  If  this  Is  not  given,  the  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  will  yield  the  desired  results.  Formulas  are  given  for  preparing  these 
insecticides. 

The  mosquito,  T.  B.  Syuons,  T.  H.  Coffin,  and  A.  B.  Gahan  {Maryland  Sta. 
Bui.  109,  pp.  71-124,  figs  37). — The  agency  of  mosquitoes  in  transmitting  dis- 
eases to  man  Is  briefly  discussed  and  descriptions  are  presented  of  mosquitoes 
commonly  observed  In  Maryland.  Considerable  interest  has  recently  l)een 
aroused  in  mosquito  extermination,  particularly  In  the  neighborhood  of  Balti- 
more, where  favorable  conditions  prevail  for  the  multiplication  of  these  i)est8. 

Tbe  usual  line  of  treatment  is  discussed.  Including  drainage  and  the  use  of  oil 
and  other  Insecticides.  Brief  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  less  common 
substances  used  in  destroying  mosquito  larvae.  Including  a  numl>er  of  proprie- 
tary remedies.  The  value  of  lime,  copi)er  sulphate,  carbolic  acid,  cTeosote,  and 
oil  Is  also  dlscust. 

Xoaqnlto  control,  H.  J.  Quayle  (California  fita.  Bui.  178,  pp.  r>.'>,  figs.  .W). — 
At  the  request  of  the  Burllngame  Improvement  Club  the  station  undertook 
an  examination  of  a  tract  of  land  near  San  Francisco  badly  Infestetl  with 
mosquitoes.  The  species  most  numerous  In  this  region  was  Ochlerotatus  Mi- 
vittatus,  but  the  malaria  mosquito  and  other  ppecles  were  also  iwesent.  A 
general  account  Is  presented  of  the  life  history  and  migration  of  mosquitoes 
and  of  their  connection  with  disease  In  man. 

The  campaign  of  eradication  undertaken  by  tlie  station  consisted  In  the 
i«tabll8hment  of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  In  the  salt  marshes  where  the 
mosquitoes  chiefly  prevailed  and  In  the  use  of  oil  on  a  few  of  tbe  pools  In 
fresh-water  creeks.  In  a  few  Instances  similar  work  was  carried  out  by  pri- 
vate individuals  to  rid  their  own  property  of  mosquitoes.    The  success  of  the 
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general  work  of  eradication  was  rery  striking  since  during  the  second  seaston 
the  chief  species  of  mosquito  concerned  was  seen  only  in  the  rarest  Instances. 

Some  attention  was  given  to  the  natural  enemies  of  mosquitoes.  Under  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  In  the  region  in  question  fish  could  not  be  used 
advantageously,  since  they  would  not  voluntarily  live  In  the  pools  where  the 
mosquitoes  bred.  The  best  species  for  use  is  apparently  the  stickleback.  A 
number  of  insects  are  also  mentioned  as  enemies  of  mosquitoes.  Ck^per 
sulphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  1,000  in  small  pools,  but  almost  with- 
out effect  The  author  also  discourages  the  hoi>e  that  eucalyptus  will  prove  of 
any  great  value  In  the  work  of  combating  mosquitoes. 

The  species  chiefly  concerned  in  the  mosquito  campaign  in  question  are  de- 
scribed in  all  their  stages  and  a  synoptic  table  is  presented  to  assist  In  their 
determination.  A  list  Is  also  given  of  the  mosquitoes  known  to  occur  In 
California. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  horseflies  of  Louisiana,  with  a  dlacnarion  of 
remedies  and  natural  enemies,  J.  S.  Hine  {Crop  Pest  Com.  Jja.  Circ  6,  pp. 
43,  fig».  20). — ^An  investigation  was  made  of  the  distribution  of  species  of  horse- 
flies and  their  injurious  attacks  in  Lonlslana  and  other  parts  of  the  South. 

The  larvae  usually  pass  their  life  in  the  water  or  under  ground  and  are,  there- 
fore, seldom  observed.  The  species  of  Chrysops  and  many  of  those  of  Tabanns 
lay  their  eggs  on  plants  over  water,  while  others  deposit  on  plants  standing  In 
wet  ground.  The  larvie  feed  on  animal  life  of  various  kinds.  Detailed  notes 
are  given  on  the  life  history  of  Chrysops  vittatus  and  Tabanus  atratus.  The 
eggs  of  the  latter  siieclea  may  be  carried  for  many  miles  in  water  and  the 
Insect  may  be  thus  distributed  far  from  the  point  of  Its  original  location. 

A  number  of  natural  enemies  are  known  to  attack  the  horseflies,  some  of  these 
insects  being  predaceous  and  others  parasitic.  The  use  of  nets,  oil,  and  In- 
secticides of  disagreeable  odor  may  give  considerable  relief.  Covering  pools 
of  water  with  kerosene,  as  recommended  by  Porchlnski,  is  not  always  effective 
The  author  recommends  collecting  the  eggs  of  horseflies  in  localities  where 
they  are  most  numerous. 

An  annotated  list  is  presented  of  all  the  species  found  in  Louisiana. 

Some  points  on  the  natural  history  of  Tabanidse,  especially  Tabanns  qoa- 
tuornotatus,  A.  L^caillon  (Compt,  Betid.  Soc.  BioU  [Paris],  60  (1906),  A'o.  9, 
pp.  459,  460). — The  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  during  a  period  of  2  or  3 
weeks  in  June.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  during  the  middle  of  sunshiny 
days  on  dry  herbage  in  masses  of  about  300  to  400.  The  egg  masses  are  almost 
always  found  about  30  to  50  cm.  from  the  ground.  The  larvte,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  fall  to  the  ground  and  i)enetrate  into  the  soil. 

Habits  and  life  histories  of  some  flies  of  the  family  Tabanldas,  J.  S. 
HiNE  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  12,  pt.  2,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  IV,  19-SS,  flat. 
12). — A  detailed  account  Is  presented  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Tabaniu 
lasiophthalmus,  T.  sulcifrons,  T.  stygius,  T.  vivax,  T.  atratus,  and  Chrysops 
mwrens.  Considerable  new  information  is  given,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  place  and  method  of  depositing  eggs.  In  some  cases  this  information 
will  be  of  advantage  In  devising  practical  means  for  controlling  horseflies,  but 
these  insecticide  methods  have  not  been  worked  out. 

British  ticks,  E.  G.  Wheler  {Jour.  Agr.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  4,  PP.  4O0-4t9, 
pis.  6). — ^The  ticks  of  Great  Britain  have  received  but  little  study  from  a  sys- 
tematic standpoint,  and  on  this  account  the  author  undertook  an  Investigatiou 
of  their  life  history  and  habits,  as  well  as  a  study  of  their  form  and  relationship 
to  diseases  In  man  and  animals. 

The  larger  part  of  the  article  Is  occupied  with  a  description  and  classification 
of  the  tidiB  known  to  the  author  as  occurring  In  Great  Britain.    In  this 
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systematic  arrangement  the  ticks  are  divided  Into  2  sabfamilies,  Argaslnie, 
and  Izodlnse.  A  considerable  nunil)er  of  species  are  referred  to  these  families 
as  occnrrlng  in  Great  Britajn.  Tliese  Include  Arga*  reflexus,  Omithodorus 
meffHtnl,  Ixodes  hexagonus,  I.  ricinus,  and  species  of  Hyalomma,  Uaemapby- 
'  Balls,  Dermacentor,  and  other  genera. 

How  to  g«t  rid  of  cattle  ticks,  A.  D.  Melvin  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Jndn*.  Circ  97,  pp.  4,  fig  1). — Attention  is  called  to  tbe  Importance  of  active 
oooperation  Ijetween  local  officials  in  various  States  south  of  the. Texas  fever 
quarantine  line  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  purpose  of  eradl- 
rating  ticks. 

The  eradication  of  ticks  is  believed  to  be  possible  if  all  suggested  precautions 
are  taken.  Cattle  and  premises  may  be  freed  from  ticks  by  band  picking  the 
cattle  and  destroying  the  ticks,  after  which  tbe  cattle  ipay  be  thoroughly 
greased.  Infested  cattle  should  be  examined  every  other  day,  attention  being 
given  to  the  inside  and  back  portion  of  the  thighs,  where  tbe  ticks  are  liable  to 
be  most  numerous.  For  greasing  tbe  cattle,  crude  oil  Is  recommended,  or 
cotton-seed  oil,  flsh  oil,  or  lard.  Where  a  farmer  owns  but  a  few  head  of  cattle, 
tbe  cattle  may  be  picketed  on  tick-free  pasture  and  occasionally  moved,  taking 
care  to  avoid  these  localities  for  9  months  thereafter. 

Another  method  recommended  is  the  rotation  system  and  requires  two  fields. 
Tlie  cattle  are  removed  from  the  pasture  by  September  1  and  no  animals  are 
allowed  on  this  pasture  until  March  15  of  the  following  year.  Before  the 
cattle  are  allowed  to  go  back  Into  the  original  pasture  they  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  the  presence  of  ticks. 

Tests  of  dips  as  lice  killers.  L.  L.  Lewis  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  8). — 
Tbe  importance  of  dips  in  combating  parasites  on  cattle  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  a  number  of  these  dips  were  tested  by  the  author  in  controlling  lice 
and  cattle  ticks. 

In  experiments  with  coal-tar  preparations  it  was  found  that  the  dips  were 
more  efTectlre  when  used  at  temperatures  of  70  to  80°  F.  than  when  applied 
cold.  Lice  were  usually  found  dead  within  from  3  to  10  hours  after  cattle  and 
borses  were  dipped.  Hogs  may  be  regularly  dipped,  like  other  animals,  or  a 
vallowing  vat  may  be  provided  containing  a  small  quantity  of  crude  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  this  Is  done,  the  hogs  keep  themselves  free  from 
Itcfe  Most  of  the  coal-tar  dips,  which  were  tested,  failed  to  kill  the  lice  eggs, 
bat  kerosene  emulsion  was  more  effective  in  this  respect. 

Farmers  who  own  but  a  small  number  of  cattle  will  find  it  too  expensive  to 
construct  vats  especially  for  dippplng.  For  these  small  owners  it  is  desirable 
that  cattle  be  regularly  Inspected  alx)ut  every  2  weeks  from  July  to  Septeml>er, 
and  hand  treated  with  crude  petroleum  or  kerosene  emulsion,  after  the  large 
ticks  have  been  picked  oCT. 

The  effectiveness  of  pasture  rotation  in  controlling  ticks  Is  also  mentioned 

Tbe  economical  preparation  of  the  sulphur-lime  spray,  R.  W.  Thatcheb 
(Washington  Sta.  Bui.  76,  pp.  16). — It  Is  considered  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
lime-sulpbur  wash  Is  demonstrated  and  that  at  present  experiments  may  well 
be  directed  toward  the  preparation  of  this  insecticide  more  cheaply. 

A  chemical  study  was  made  of  the  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  according  to  various  formulas.  From  this  study 
it  appears  that  llme-sulphur  wash  contains  2  soluble  compounds,  viz,  penta- 
snlphld  and  tbiosulpbate  of  calcium.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  2  com- 
ponnds  are  about  the  same  In  sprays  prepared  by  any  of  the  formulas  and  are 
not  influenced  by  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  salt.  Blue  vitriol,  on  the  other 
band,  combines  with  the  pentasulphld  compound  rendering  It  Insoluble.    Cal- 
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ciura  peutnsulpbld  decomposes  rapidly  under  the  Influence  of  the  atmosphepe 
after  being  sprayed  on  trees  and  acts  energetically  as  an  insecticide.  WlJile 
calcium  thiosulpbate  decomposes  more  slowly,  the  continued  action  of  the  in- 
secticide long  after  its  application  is  apparently  due  to  this  latter  compound. 
The  author  believes  that  the  cheai)est  formula  for  the  preparation  of  lime- 
sulphur  wash  Is  1-1-4. 

Spray  for  profit  {Oklahoma  Uta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  Jii-!>i). — Directions  are  given 
for  the  choice,  preparation,  and  ai)plicatlon  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  for 
controlling  Insect  itosts  and  fungus  diseases  of  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  cereals, 
shade  trees,  ornamental  plants,  and  cotton. 

Silk  Industry  {Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  S.],  1906,  Ao.  SOS,  pp. 
186-190). — A  statistical  account  is  presented  regarding  the  extent  of  the  sillc 
crop  In  Tarious  countries,  including  Italy.  Austria.  Syria,  Greece,  Persia,  and  tlie 
far  Orient  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  methods  of  gi-owlng  the  mulberry  and 
care  of  silkworms. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NTTTEITION. 

Bopineas  In  flour  and  bread  and  its  detection  and  prevention,  E.  J.  W.vt- 
KiNB  (Jour.  Soc.  Cliem.  Indus.,  i.>  (1906),  .Vo.  8,  pp.  350-357,  pi.  1). — Exiieri 
ments  are  retorted  and  data  summarized  regarding  the  causes  of  roplness  In 
bread,  the  ways  in  which  n)i)iness  is  conveyed,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

The  trouble  is  produced  liy  varieties  of  Bacillus  mescntericus  introduced  luto 
the  dougli  through  the  flour  where  it  sometimes  occurs  In  large  numbers,  pos- 
sibly coming  from  the  bran  t>oats.  Breads  containing  bran  and  straight  grade 
white  flours  are  most  liable  to  develop  rOpIness.  The  bacillus  Is  a  prolific  spore 
former,  and  the  siwres  are  capable  of  resisting  high  temjieratures  for  loug 
Iierlods.  The  development  of  the  bacillus,  when  once  present  in  the  dough  after 
bread  has  been  made,  depends  partly  on  the  reaction  of  the  bread  and  partly  on 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  presence  of  add  is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  bacillus,  but  normal 
bread  is  only  faintly  acid  in  reaction  and  always  Insufficiently  so  to  prevent  the 
development  and  spread  of  roplness.  The  author's  experiments  led  to  the  cou- 
clusion  that  "  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  the  dough  will 
effectually  prevent  the  api)earaiice  of  roplness  in  the  resulting  bread  during  a 
much  longer  i)erloil  than  bread  is  usually  kept.  The  minimum  quantity  of  add 
appears  to  be  alnrnt  O.:?  lb.  i)er  sack  of  flour,  whilst  a  maximum  of  0.7  lb.  should 
not  be  excee<led  on  account  of  its  softening  action  upon  the  gluten.  When  lactic 
acid  is  employed  as  a  preventive,  the  minimuin  quantity  is  greater ;  below  0.0 
lb.  per  sack  its  action  Is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  greater  softening  actlou  of 
this  acid  upon  gluten  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  considering  the  quantltj' 
to  use." 

"  Low  temjierature  and  dryness  of  the  l)read  store  tend  to  su|)press  develoi>- 
ment,  but  the  maximum  temperature  of  18°  C.  (tC"  F.)  can  not  be  exceeded 
without  great  risk. 

"  When  a  batch  of  liresul  Is  found  to  be  ropy,  all  flour  In  stock  should  be  at  once 
tested,  so  as  to  locate  the  infected  stock,  and  in  the  meantime  fresh  supplies  of 
flour  from  a  difTerent  s<nirce  should  Ik!  laid  In. 

"  When  the  infected  batch  of  flour  has  been  discovered.  It  should  be  Isolated, 
so  that  it  can  lie  worked  up  under  those  conditions  wiiich  are  most  unfavorable 
to  the  development  of  the  Itacillus,  i.  e.,  the  doughs  being  made  slightly  acid  and 
the  bread  being  qui<-kly  cooled  and  kept  at  low  temperature  during  storage. 
Such  flour  might  advantageously  be  kept  v.ntil  the  colder  months  when  the  pros- 
I>ects  of  development  are  at  a  minimum. 
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"During  the  summer  months  tbe- danger  of  purcbtiHlng  ropy  flour  may  be 
entirely  obviated  by  tlie  appiication  of  tlie  bread-tube  test  to  a  sample  of  tbe 
flour  before  buying." 

Tbe  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Alcohol  in  bread,  L.  Schmelck  (Xor»k  Lanilmandtblad,  25  (1906),  No.  9, 
p.  117). — ^Thirteen  different  samples  of  fresh  bread  from  10  balceries  were  found 
to  contain  from  0.35  to  0.70  <v.  of  alcohol  per  100  gm.,  tbe  average  amount 
being  0.52  cc.  After  10  days  almut  one-half  of  the  original  alcohol  content  was 
found  to  be  present — f.  w.  woix. 

Foods  and  food  products,  whisky  and  other  beverages,  and  drags  and 
medidnes,  K.  F.  Ladd  et  al.  {Xorth  Dakota  dla.  Bui.  69,  pp.  50). — The  Investi- 
gation re|M)rted  was  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  regulating 
tbe  sale  of  foods,  beverages,  and  drugs. 

Food-t  and  food  piquets,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  A.  G.  Xickles  {pp.  3-22). — ^A  large 
Dumber  of  samples  of  Jams,  jjrcserves,  and  Jellies,  canned  vegetables,  flavoring 
extracts,  dairy  products,  meat,  flsh,  sausages,  c-onfectlonery,  and  other  food 
products  were  examined.  As  shown  by  comparison  with  earlier  work,  the 
anthors  point  out  that  there  has  Iteen  a  marked  decrease  in  tbe  adulteration  of 
food  products,  short-weight  cans,  and  "  sloi)py  canned  goods." 

Whisky,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  R.  E.  maUings  {pp.  .Jd-26).— Ninety-five,  whiskies 
and  brandies  were  examined. 

Drug  and  proprietary  product*,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  ('.  H.  Kimberly  {pp.  27-50). — 
A  large  number  of  drugs  and  medicines  were  exaniinotl. 

Table  sirups,  II.  W.  Wiley  (C.  .S'.  Dept.  .igr.  Yearbook  1905,  pp.  2J^1-H8, 
pit.  2). — ^The  manufacture  and  food  value  of  sirups  made  from  maple  sap, 
wrgfaum  Juice,  and  cane  Juice  are  siwken  of  and  tbe  8ui)erlority  of  natural 
Ktaups  emphasized. 

"The  sirup  made  directly  from  tbe  sugar  cane  must  of  necessity  commend 
itself  to  the  consumer  in  comparison  with  tbe  use  of  molasses  arising  as  a  by- 
product of  sugar  manufacture.  In  tbe  production  of  sugar  it  is  an  economic 
necessity  to  make  a  white  produrt.  and  this  re<iuires  the  use  of  bleaching  agents 
of  some  description.  Among  these  sulphur  is  i)erhai)s  the  most  counnon.  Also, 
In  the  washing  of  white  sugar  in  the  centrifugal,  solutions  of  salts  of  tin  or 
of  Indigo  are  often  employe<l  for  giving  an  additional  luster  to  the  sugar.  This 
bleaching  agent  must  of  necessity  remain  In  the  niolass«>s,  making  it  to  this 
extent  unsuitable  for  consumption.  For  tliese  reasons  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  a  table  sirup  directly  from  the  original  soun-e  should  he  encour- . 
aged. 

"  It  appears  from  a  general  survey  of  the  data  which  have  been  collected  In 
these  experiments  that  it  is  entirely  ixwslble  to  supply  tlie  demand  for  table 
gimp  in  the  United  States  directly  from  the  original  sources,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  adulteration  or  contamination  with  substances  injurious  to  health. 
The  general  consumption  of  a  sirup  of  this  kind  would,  it  Is  true.  Interfere  with 
the  industry  which  is  engaged  nt  the  present  time  In  making  a  synthetic  sirup 
for  table  use  from  doubtful  sources,  but  wliich  as  a  rule  contains  more  or  less 
molasses — the  by-prodiict  of  sugar  manufacture — and  contnminate<l  more  or 
less  with  substances  Injurious  to  health.  Tlie  general  welfare  of  the  farmer 
and  consumer  would  therefore  lie  promoted  by  the  general  coii«uni)>tion  of  pure 
Pimps  of  the  kind  which  have  been  des<'rIlHHl." 

Fruit  and  its  uses  as  food,  V.  F.  Lasqwobthy  {V.  ff.  Dcpl.  Agr.  Yearbook 
lOOS.  pp.  307-3 H.  ftp.  1). — Among  tlie  (inestlons  considerwl  in  this  general  sum- 
mary are  color,  flavor,  and  composition  of  fruits,  effect  of  rliiening  on  composi- 
tion, the  place  of  fruit  In  the  diet  digestibility,  and  relative  economy,  raw  and 
«xkt&  fruit,  and  tbe  hygiene  of  fruit 
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"  In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  fruits  are  wbolesome,  palatable,  and  attract- 
ive additions  to  our  diet,  and  may  be  readily  made  to  furnish  a  considerabk 
part  of  the  nutrients  and  energy  required  iu  the  dally  fare.  Fresh  fruits  are 
dilute  foods  and  closely  resemble  green  vegetables  In  total  nutritive  value,  bnt 
dried  fruits  and  many  preserves,  etc.,  are  much  more  concentrated,  comparing 
favorably  with  some  of  the  cereals  and  other  dry  vegetable  foods  in  the  auiouDt 
of  total  nutrients  and  energy  whicli  they  supply  per  pound.  The  characterigtic 
chemical  constituents  of  fruits  are  carbohydrates,  and-  so  they  are  naturally  and 
properly  used  In  a  well-balanced  diet  to  supplement  foods  richer  in  protein,  as 
cereal  grains,  legumes,  nuts,  eggs,  dairy  products,  meats,  and  fish.  Intelli- 
gently used,  fruits  are  a  valuable  part  of  a  well-balanced  diet  and  may  well  Ik 
eaten  In  even  larger  quantities  that  at  present." 

Practical  directloiis  for  pre8«rvln|r  native  fruits  and  vogetables,  ilia. 
L.  H.  Adams  and  K.  V.  Sandsten  (Wiscongin  Sta.  Bui.  136,  pp.  13). — Iloosebold 
methods  for  making  Jams,  Jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  are  described,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  use  of  native  fruits.  A  few  directions  for  canning  vege- 
tables are  also  given. 

The  energy  required  by  man  in  the  form  of  heat,  E.  Maubel  (Compt.  Rent. 
Soe.  Biol.  [Paris],  60  {1906),  .\i>.  18,  pp.  S6^-6'66).— The  author  briefly  summar 
Izes  his  own  investigations  and  discusses  otlier  published  worlc.  His  own  esti- 
mate of  the  average  amount  of  energy  required  in  temperate  regions  in  sprins 
and  fall  by  a  man  weighing  65  lig.  is  2,400  calories,  in  summer  2,000  calorl3<>, 
and  In  winter  2,800  calories. 

ANIMAL  PBODUCTIOir. 

Condimental  and  tonic  stock  foods,  W.  Freab  (Pennsylvania  8ia.  Rpt.  190S, 
pp.  41-59). — A  number  of  condimentnl  and  tonic  stocl£  foods  were  examined 
chemically  and  microseopicatly  and  data  summarized  regarding  the  effect  of 
such  feeding  stuffs  on  the  rations  of  farm  animals. 

Analysis  shows  that  tliese  feeds  are  In  general  made  up  of  cereals  and  com- 
mercial by-products  and  of  ordinary  and  Inexpensive  drugs,  such  as  copperas, 
Epsom  salts,  fenugreeii,  gentian,  mustard,  sulphur.  The  price  at  which  they  are 
sold  Is  usually  out  of  all  proiwrtion  to  tlielr  nutritive  value  and  the  cost  of  their 
ingredients.  The  data  summarizeil  show  that,  generally  spealcing.  aromatic  foods 
do  not  increase  the  flow  of  digestive  Juices  nor  do  such  feeding  stuffs  indnce 
greater  gains  in  weight  or  mlllc  yield.  As  the  author  iMlnts  out,  animals  in 
Iicalth  rarely  need  these  feetls  while  those  which  are  sick  need  special  treat- 
ment. "  The  farmer  can  make  bis  own  condimental  mixture  far  more  cheaply 
than  he  can  buy  most  of  the  market  preparations." 

"  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  Infer  that  such  mixtures  are  never  uesfol.  even 
tliough  they  do  not  cause  the  healthy  animal  to  improve  in  Its  functional  activi- 
ties, do  not  ward  off  disease,  nor  promise  cure  of  well-developed  disorders. 
When  used  In  .sufTideiit  (luantlty  they  may  serve  to  arouse  a  flagging  appetite, 
secure  the  con,sumiition  of  food  when  too  little  variety  is  available,  or  when  it 
is  inferior  in  quality,  or  stimulate  a  depressed  digestive  system  to  the  point  of 
digestive  activity,  as  ca.venne  rouses  the  adynamic  stomach  of  the  drunkard. 
In  such  cases,  when  salt  alone  has  failed  to  correct  the  undesirable  condition, 
and  change  of  staple  diet  is  impossible,  a  condimental  mixture  may  be  helpful." 

Inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  {\rir  York  Sitatr  Sta.  Bui.  2H0,  pp.  233-260).— 
The  feeding  stuffs  exnmineii  during  the  fall  of  1905  and  the  winter  of  1905-6 
under  tiie  State  law  incindetl  ootton-soe<l  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal  and 
feed,  corn  bran,  malt  sprouts,  dried  brewers'  grains,  hominy  feeds,  mixed  wheat 
offals,  compounded  feeds,  meat  meals  and  similar  animal  products,  compounded 
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poultry  foods,  dried  molasses  beet  pulp,  dried  beet  pulp,  barley  meal,  oat  by- 
products, and  nlfnlfn  meal. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  H.  J.  Wuecler  et  au  (Rhode  Island  iita.  liul. 
Hi,  pp.  n-06). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  analyses  were  made  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  feed,  linseed  meal  (old  and  new 
process),  gluten  meal  and  feed,  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  mixed  wheat  feeds,  hominy  meal,  corn  meal,  horsa 
feed,  dairy  and  stock  feeds,  poultry  feetl,  animal  meal  and  bone,  provender, 
alfalfa  meal  and  raolnsses,  alfalfa  meal,  sugar  feed,  crushed  oats,  dried  l)eet 
pulp,  oat  feeds,  and  proprietary  feeds. 

"Consumers  are  again  cautioned  to  beware  of  ground  feeds  other  than 
genuine  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  bran,  and  mixtures  of  tlie  last  two,  unless 
tliey  are  guaranteed.  The  law  does  not  require  that  these  be  sold  under  a 
guaranty.  Consumers  are  equally  cautioned  to  read  the  guaranties,  for  cotton- 
iieed  meal  containing  only  about  23  to  24  per  cent  of  protein  Is  guaranteed,  as 
Is  also  that  containing  from  38  to  43  per  cent.  Adulterated  '  mixed  feed '  Is 
also  on  the  market  containing  only  froni  12  to  13  per  cent  protein,  while  the 
genuine  mixed  feed,  composed  of  pure  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  usually  con- 
tains from  15  to  18  i)er  cent  of  protein." 

Inspection  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woix  and 
G.  A.  Olson  (Wiscoii»in  8 fa.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  STJi-SlT). — A  table  Is  given  showing 
the  pi-oportions  of  protein  and  fat  In  61  brands  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
licensed  for  sale  in  the  State. 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  American  feed  stuffs.  Exi>eriment8  made 
in  the  United  States,  J.  B.  Lindsey  and  P.  H.  Smith  (Massachimcfta  8ta.  Rpt. 
190.},  pp.  22.J-248). — A  summary  of  digestion  ext)erinient8  which  have  been 
made  with  farm  animals  at  the  experiment  stations  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

Analyses  of  oats,  C.  F,  Jubitz  (Rpt.  Senior  Anal.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  1905,  pp. 
Si-36). — Ash,  lime,  and  phosplioric  acid  in  original  material,  and  lime,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  carbon  and  silica  in  ash  are  reported  for  samples  of  oats  from 
Algeria,  South  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

These  analyses  were  made  In  view  of  a  complaint  that  the  colonial  oats  were 
nnsnlted  for  feeding  horses  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  lime.  The  analyses 
slww  no  foundation  for  this  belief.  The  i)ercentage  of  lime  In  the  5  samples  of 
oats  varied  from  0.054  to  0.147,  the  piiosphoric  acid  from  0.441  to  0.734. 

Do  white  moss  and  white-moss  peat  possess  any  feeding  valueP  H.  von 
FnuTZEX  (Sreuska  ilosskuUurfor.  Tidskr.,  20  (1906).  Xo.  1,  pp.  77-79).— The 
autlx>r  summarizes  earlier  investigations  in  regard  to  tlie  feeding  value  of  peat 
and  gives  the  following  analysis  of  dry  sphagnum  moss  (Sphagnum  cuspi- 
itlum),  calculated  to  a  dry-matter  basis:  Protein  C.02  per  cent,  fat  0.99  per 
cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  OS.."}!  i»er  rent,  crude  fiber  23.89  per  cent  pentosans 
15.70  per  cent,  and  ash  2.09  per  cent.  The  amid  nitrogen  was  20.8  per  cent, 
the  digestible  albuminoid  nitrogen  (5.0  i)er  cent,  and  the  indigestible  nitrogen 
(nuclein)  72.0  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Carbohydrates  yielding  mannose, 
galactose,  dextrose,  levulose,  and  iientoses  on  hydrolysis  were  found  In  sphagnum 
and  sphagnum  peat,  but  quantitative  determinations  were  not  made  of  thesw 
jiolysaccbarids.    The  feeding  value  of  the  sphagnum  moss  is  shown  to  ijo  very 

low. — F.  W.  WOLL. 

Speltz  and  millet  for  the  production  of  baby  beef,  J.  W.  Wilson  and  II.  G. 

Skinseb  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  in.  pp.  61-7.',,  fti/H.  «).— The  relative  value  of 

sreltz,  oats,  millet,  and  corn  for  calves  ralse<1  on  sei)arator  milk  and  for  year- 

■  lings  on  pasture  was  studied,  as  well  as  the  i)ractlcability  of  fattening  yearlings 

for  the  production  of  baby  beef.    Hay  was  fed  In  addition  to  tlie  grain. 

Each  lot  contained  2  steers  and  a  spayed  heifer  and  the  test  as  a  whole 
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covered  431  days.  The  gain  rauKed  fruiu  1.47  Ilia,  iter  bead  on  uiillet  to  1.84 
lbs.  on  corn. 

"  The  best  gains  were  made  witli  tlie  ground  millet  during  tlie  fattening 
period,  l)eing  1.7C  lbs.  per  head  daily,  while  the  lot  fed  on  corn  meal  produced 
2.8  lbs.  per  bead  daily  during  this  (leriod.  .  .  . 

"  Siieltz  produces  a  hard  fat,  about  the  same  as  oats ;  and  as  good  a  quality 
of  meat  as  corn.  .  .  . 

"  Fat  made  by  Black  Veronesh  millet  seed  was  much  softer  to  the  touch  than 
that  made  by  either  corn,  oats,  or  speltz.  When  fed  as  a  fattening  ration,  this 
variety  of  mHIct  seed  seems  to  be  more  like  oats  than  corn.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  lot  fed  on  oats  re<iuired  practically  the  same  quantity 
of  bay  per  |)ound  of  gain  as  did  the  lot  fed  on  millet.  .  .  . 

"  It  re<]uired  0.37  of  a  pound  more  of  ground  millet  seed  than  it  did  ground 
corn  to  produce  a  |H)und  of  gain  on  calves  fattened  for  baby  beef.  .  .  . 

"  With  the  e.vception  of  the  speltz  lot.  the  spayed  heifers  brought  the  same 
price  as  the  steers.  .  .  . 

"  Ground  oats  proved  to  be  a  profitable  feed  for  the  production  of  baby  beet. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  lots  before  shipping  these  steers  were 
nearly  as  fat  as  those  fed  on  corn.  .  .  . 

"  When  the  calves  w^ere  fed  in  lots  on  the  same  kind  of  grain  from  birth 
to  maturity  those  which  re<«ive<l  the  most  highly  carbonaceous  grain  produced 
the  largest  per  cent  of  dressed  meat.  .  .  . 

"  In  feeding  calves  for  the  production  of  baby  heet  the  following  prices  were 
obtained  per  bushel  for  grains  used :  Corn  47  cts.,  oats  26  cts.,  millet  38  cts., 
and  speltz  33  cts." 

Digestion  experiments  with  wethers.  Alfalfa  and  native  hay,  H.  G. 
Knight.  F.  E.  Hepner,  and  G.  K.  Morton  (.Wyoming  fita.  Bui.  69,  pp.  it 
figs. .}). — The  digestion  experiments  reported  gave  the  following  average  results : 

Digestibility  of  alfalfa  and  native  hay — Eacperimcnts  with  wethers. 


Kind  of  feed. 


NTum-  Ti_,  „., 
berof,»^'»«'-; 
tents.  I      ^^  • 


Second  cutting  alfalfa 5 

First  cutting  alfalfa 2 

Native  hay 2 

Native  hay  (sedgen,  rushes,  graascs*) .  1  1 


Protein 


Perd.   I 
64.60  I 
60.39 
64.64 
63.21 


rrrrl. 
79.63 
76.33 
SG.26 
59.  C6 


Fat. 


Peret. 
43.32 
35.29 
41.69 

62.87 


extract       '"^^• 


Perd. 
46.23 
44.37 
69.96 


Peret. 
76.63 
71.80 
68.04 
64.12 


Ash. 


Perd. 
65.35 
45.86 
30.68 
53.04 


"  Wyoming  alfalfa  hay  runs  higher  in  crude  fll)er  and  crude  protein  than  the 
average.  The  digestion  coefficients  of  tlie  crude  protein  is  also  high.  The 
nutritive  ratio  of  first-cutting  alfalfa  is  1 :3.1i);  second  cutting  for  both  years, 
1 :  3.(>8.     Second-cutting  alfalfa  is  apparently  a  better  feed.  .  .  . 

"  The  native  iiays  of  Wyoming  are  lietter  and  more  nutritious  than  timothy 
grown  in  the  Eastern  States." 

Analyses  were  made  of  the  above-mentlone<l  feetling  stuffs,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  alfalfa  is  more  didicult  to  cure  than  some  other  hays  In  wet  seasons 
detailed  studies  were  also  made  of  the  water  extract  of  alfalfa  and  native  hay 
as  it  was  thought  that  this  iiuiterial  niiglit  liear  some  relation  to  the  difficulty 
exixirieiicod  in  curing  alfalfa  hay,  piirticiiiarly  in  damp  weather.  The  total 
water  extract  of  alfalfa  hay  on  an  siverage  amounted  to  27.43  per  cent,  of  which 
5.93  per  cent  was  ash  and  '2\.'*)  i)er  cent  organic  matter.  In  the  case  of  native 
hay  (western  wheat  grass)  the  total  water  extract  was  22.23  per  cent,  the  ash 
and  organic  matter  being,  respectively,  2.58  and  10.65  per  cent,    lu  the  case  of 
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natire  hay  (wire  grass)  the  total  water  extract  was  18.84  per  cent  and  the  ash 
and  organic  matter  3.79  and  1.5.05  per  cent,  reai)ectively. 

"  Sach  a  large  percentage  of  soluble  nutritious  material  as  Is  present  In  alfalfa 
make  it  an  excellent  subject  for  bacterial  attack  and  subsequent  fermentation 
wlien  dampening  during  the  process  of  drying.  This  may  be  one  Important 
reason  for  the  ease  with  which  alfalfa  discolors  and  ferments,  compared  with 
other  well-known  and  much-used  forage." 

The  value  of  various  grain  rations  for  fattening  wethers,  G.  C.  Humfhbey 
and  F.  Kleinheinz  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  190'),  pp.  S9-'>2,  figs.  i). — Three  series 
of  tests  are  reported,  made  in  each  case  with  4  lots  of  4  animals.  In  the  first 
test  lot  1  was  fed  cracked  corn  and  whole  oats  1:1;  lot  2,  cracked  peas  and 
whole  oats  1:1;  lot  3,  cracked  wheat  and  whole  oats  1:1;  and  lot  4,  whole  oats. 
In  the  other  tests  the  rations  were  the  same,  except  that  barley  was  substituted 
for  cradced  wheat  with  lot  3.  In  all  cases  the  grain  was  supplemented  by  pas- 
ture, hay,  cabbage,  and  roots.    The  tests  have  covered  14-18  weeks. 

Considering  the  series  as  a  whole,  the  average  weekly  gain  on  corn  and  oats 
was  2.7  lbs.  i.>er  head,  on  i)eas  and  oats  2.53  lbs.,  on  barley,  and  oats  2.32  lbs.  (2 
tests  only),  and  on  whole  oats  2.34  lbs.,  the  cost  of  food  i)er  pound  of  gain 
ranging  from  4.5  cts.  on  corn  and  oats  to  0.09  cts.  on  peas  and  oats.  In  the 
first  year's  trial  the  weekly  gain  on  wheat  and  oats  was  '2.i'A  lbs.  per  head  and 
the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  5.26  cts.  The  lots  were  each  year  exhibited 
at  the  International  Stock  Show  and  were  awarded  a  numl)er  of  prizes. 

"The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  a  mixture  of  cracked  corn  and 
whole  oats  is  the  most  economical  feed  and  the  best  for  producing  mutton  of  the 
highest  quality. 

"  The  oat  ration  seems  the  best  for  producing  firm  handling  quality  without 
softness  or  overripeness.  Feas  and  oats  are  also  highly  recommended  for  this 
imrpose,  but  they  provetl  expensive.  Barley  and  oats  gave  results  that  war- 
rant farther  trial.  The  single  year's  test  of  wheat  and  oats  was  not  satis- 
factory." 

The  production  of  winter  lambs,  G.  C.  Humphrey  and  F.  Kleinheinz  (Wis- 
nnsin  Hta.  Rpt.  10().'>,  pp.  5.i-61,  ftgs.  4). — Six  grade  ewes,  4  of  which  showed 
Dorset  blood,  pastured  during  the  summer  and  bred  to  a  Dorset  ram,  gave 
hirth  to  7  lambs.  At  lambing  time  the  ewes  were  kept  in  a  warm  pen.  They 
were  fed  bran,  oats,  and  oil  meal  20 :  10 : 1  with  clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  cabbage, 
roots,  and  silage. 

The  iambs  were  fed  alfalfa  bay  and  a  mixture  of  bran,  oats,  corn  meal,  and 
oil  meal  4:2:2:1.  The  average  weight  of  the  lambs  at  birth  was  10.7  lbs.,  the 
average  age  when  marketed  75.2  days,  and  average  weight  before  shipping  60.4 
lbs.    The  calculated  net  profit  per  lamb  was  $6.43. 

The  production  of  satisfactory  winter  hin]t)s  "  requires  good  housing  and  a 
liDowledee  of  feeding  and  management  tiiat  will  insure  rapid  development  of 
the  iambs  from  birth  uiitil  placed  ui)on  the  market.  Such  knowledge  can  be 
ncynired  only  by  exi)erlence  and  studying  the  conditions  and  successful  opera- 
tions of  others  engaged  in  this  occupation." 

The  trial  reported  the  authors  consider  successful.  "The  lambs  were  all 
saved,  they  developed  good  fonn  and  <iuality,  and  commanded  a  good  price. 
The  cost  of  feed  was  comparatively  small,  though  the  (luantity  and  quality  was 
ail  that  could  be  desired.  The  ewes  were  good  milkers,  and  had  there  been  more 
twins  produced,  as  was  the  case  in  former  years,  tlie  profits  would  have  been 
still  greater. 

"  In  selecting  ewes  for  winter  lambs,  size,  prolificacy,  and  good  milking  quali- 
ties are  essential,  as  the  gains  made  by  the  lambs  are  largely  dependent  upon 
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the  milk  supplied.  Dorset  ewes  are  recommended  for  this  parpose,  since  tbe; 
breed  early,  are  prolific,  and  give  large  quantities  of  millc  riob  in  fat" 

Exercise  v.  confinement  in  winter  for  young  wethers,  G.  G.  HuMrHRsr 
and  F.  Kleinheinz  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  62-6i). — In  the  test  reported, 
which  covered  14  weelts,  14  Iambs  given  outdoor  exercise  made  an  average 
weelily  gain  of  0.94  lb.  per  head  and  required  7.07  lbs.  of  grain  and  27.02  lbs. 
of  coarse  fodder  per  pound  of  gain.  la  the  case  of  a  similar  lot  fed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  sheep  bam  and  given  no  exercise  the  gain  was  1.04  lbs.  per 
head  per  week,  the  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  6.69  lbs.,  and  the  coarse  fod- 
der 25.57  lbs.  The  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  was  12.7  and 
12  cts.,  respectively.  Both  lots  were  fed  similar  rations  of  mixed  hay,  mangels, 
and  com,  oats,  and  bran  1:2:1. 

Summarizing  this  and  earlier  tests  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  807),  the  authors  state 
that  the  average  weekly  gain  per  lamb  with  exercise  has  been  1.2  lbs.  and 
without  exercise  1.3  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  gain  In  the  2  cases'  12  and  11  ots. 

"  The  results  of  these  3  trials  lead  one  to  believe  that  for  feeding  growing 
wethers,  close  confinement  in  pens  which  are  dry,  with  fresh  air  and  light,  is  equal 
to,  if  not  somewhat  better,  than  allowing  plenty  of  exercise.  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  much  space  in  the  farm  buildings  throughout  the  State  which  could 
be  utilized  for  feeding  a  greater  or  less  number  of  wethers.  No  better  class 
of  stock  can  be  recommended  for  converting  farm  grains  and  roughage  into 
cash  and  fertilizers  than  sheep.  The  farmer  who  has  feed  and  unoccupied  space 
in  bam  driveways,  emptied  mows,  or  stair  lofts,  can  utilize  the  same  to  a  good 
advantage  by  feeding  sheep." 

The  value  of  aoy  beans  in  grain  rations  for  lambs,  G.  C.  Humprrbt  and 
F.  KLEiNHEiiiz  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  IBO-f,  pp.  65-68). — Continuing  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  807),  a  ration  of  soy  beans  and  shelled  corn  1 : 1  was  compared 
with  a  similar  mixture  of  oats  and  shelled  com. 

The  9  lambs  fed  the  soy-bean  ration  made  a  total  gain  of  119  lbs.  daring  the 
12  weeks  of  the  test  as  compared  with  71  lbs.  in  the  case  of  the  com  and  oats 
ration.  The  grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  was  6.35  and  10.62 
lbs.,  respectively,  and  the  coarse  fodder  10.51  and  16.65  lbs.  The  lambs  fed 
soy  beans  produced  95.1  lbs.  of  wool  and  those  fed  oats  81.3  lbs. 

From  this  and  earlier  work  the  authors  conclude  "that  soy  beans  are  an 
economical  supplement  to  corn  for  gains  with  sheep  both  in  body  weight  and 
wool  production.  The  increase  in  wool  produced  was  13.8  lbs.,  wtiich  sold  for 
30  cts.  per  |>ound,  increasing  the  profits  by  $4.14." 

The  feetling  stulfs  used  were  analyzed. 

Summary  of  pig  feeding  experiments,  F.  B.  Linfield  {Utah  Sta.  Bui.  9i, 
pp.  27-62). — Feeding  tests  with  pigs  are  reported  and  general  deductions  are 
drawn  from  the  investigations  wlilch  have  been  carried  on  since  1890  at  the 
station. 

In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  986)  the  value  of  dairy  by- 
products for  fattening  was  studied.  In  a  test  made  with  2  lots  of  3  pigs  each 
and  1  lot  of  4  pigs  the  average  daily  gain  in  76  days  on  grain  alone  was  O.OT 
lb.  per  head ;  on  grain  and  skim  milk  1 :  10,  1.43  lbs.,  and  on  grain  and  skim 
milk  1 :  5,  1.62  lbs. 

In  the  second  test,  which  covered  87  days,  8  lots  of  3  -pigs  each  were  used 
and  skim  milk  or  whey  alone,  grain  alone,  and  grain  and  skim  milk  or  whey  in 
large  and  small  amounts  were  tested.  Three  lots  were  fed  in  pens,  the  others 
on  pasture.  The  gain  on  pasture  ranged  from  0.67  lb.  per  liead  on  skim  millt 
only  to  1.25  lbs.  on  a  full  ration  of  grain  and  skim  milk.  In  pens  the  gain 
ranged  from  0.75  lb.  on  grain  alone  to  1.35  lbs.  on  a  full  ration  of  grain  and 
skim  milk. 
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Considering  both  tests  the  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  ranged  from 
2.03  lbs.  with  pastured  pigs  fed  skim  milk  or  whey  alone  to  4.45  lbs.  with  pigs 
fed  grain  alone.  In  general,  the  lots  fed  skim  milk  and  grain  made  larger 
gains  than  those  on  skim  milk  alone  or  grain  alone  and  those  fed  In  pens  more 
than  similar  lots  In  pasture. 

The  feeding  was  continued  for  16  days  with  4  of  the  lots  used  In  the  second 
test  to  secure  data  regarding  the  influence  of  previous  methods  of  feeding  on 
subsequent  gains.  All  the  lots  were  fed  a  full-grain  ration  with  skim  milk  and 
whey.  The  lot  previously  fed  a  half-grain  ration  on  pasture  made  the  most 
rapid  gain,  2.06  lbs.  per  day,  "  and  made  the  gains  at  a  smaller  cost  In  grain 
for  each  pound  of  gain."  The  lot  previously  fed  skim  milk  alone  on  pasturage 
made  the  smallest  gain,  1.77  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  and  made  the  gains  least 
economically. 

"Skim  milk  alone  would  appear  not  to  be  so  good  a  preliminary  feed  for 
fattening  hogs,  as  the  gains  were  not  so  rapid  nor  so  econoimcal  In  any  of  the  . 
rtages  of  fattening  as  when  the  hogs  were  fed  a  half-grain  ration  on  pasture." 

To  test  the  value  of  whole  milk  3  young  pigs  averaging  41  lbs.  each  were  ■ 
fed  this  material  for  50  days,  some  grain  being  given  the  last  week  of  the 
period.  The  average  gain  was  0.867  lb.  each,  13.25  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.18  lb.  of 
grain  being  required  per  pound  of  gain.  After  an  Interval  of  13  days  on  pas- 
ture the  feeding  was  resumed  and  the  pigs  were  given  milk  and  grain  3 : 1  for 
30  days.  The  average  dally  gain  was  1.80  lbs.  each,  5.12  lbs  of  milk  and  1.71 
lbs  of  grain  being  required  per  pound  of  gain.  The  author  calculates  that 
when  fed  with  grain  whole  milk  has.  twice  as  great  a  value  as  when  fed  alone. 

"Compared  with  trials  with  skim  milk,  100  lbs.  of  whole  milk  displaces  on 
the  average  about  twice  as  much  grain  as  100  lbs.  of  skim  milk, 'or,  In  other 
words,  50  lbs.  of  whole  milk  Is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  skim  milk  as  a  feed  for  hogs 
when  both  are  fed  with  grain  as  a  part  of  the  ration. 

"The  above  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  but  one  trial  and  may  be  modified 
by  future  tests." 

The  general  conclusions  regarding  skim  milk,  which  were  drawn  from  the 
station  experiments  as  a  whole,  follow : 

"For  the  most  rapid  gains,  and  therefore  the  greatest  economy  In  time  and 
labor,  a  ration  of  grain  and  skim  milk  In  the  proiwrtlon  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  6 
of  skim  milk  for  young  animals  and  1  to  3  for  older  animals  has  given  us 
tlie  best  results.  When  the  animals  were  fed  in  pens  we  got  the  most  rapid 
gains,  but  when  on  pasture  slightly  the  most  economic  gains.  Thus  whether 
to  feed  In  pasture  or  In  pens  Is  a  matter  to  be  determined  more  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  feeder  than  by  any  great  advantage  In  either  method. 

"  When  the  price  of  grain  is  high,  slower  but  more  economical  gains  are  made 
by  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  grain  and  giving  all  the  milk  the  hogs  will  eat. 
When  so  fed  considerably  better  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  on  pasture  than 
in  pens. 

"  Bogs  will  gain  fairly  well  on  a  ration  of  skim  milk  alone,  but  we  have  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  good  health  when  so  fed  in  iiens.  When  this  ration 
Is  fed  on  pasture  the  hogs  keep  In  better  health,  gain  a  little  more  rapidly, 
and  make  more  economical  gains.  Such  a  ration  is  not  to  be  recommended 
when  grain  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price." 

As  regards  the  value  of  different  grains,  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
Utah  work  Is  that  wheat  has  proved  the  most  effective  as  reRiirds  both  rapid- 
ity and  economy  of  gain.  Corn  meal  and  barley  have  proved  to  have  much 
the  same  value,  barley  being  somewhat  sui)erlor  on  the  basis  of  weight  of  the 
pigs.  It  also  appears  that  the  best  results  were  obtained,  as  regards  both  the 
rapidity  and  economy  of  gain,  when  pigs  were  given  grass,  or  allowed  to  run 
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on  pasture,  or  when  fed  skim  nillk  with  a  grain  ration.  In  the  winter  season 
pigs  should  be  fed  in  a  dry  pen,  but  they  will  make  faster  and  more  economical 
gains  If  they  have  access  to  a  little  alfalfa  hay. 

Whole  com  compared  with,  com  meal  for  fattening  plgS)  W.  A.  Henst 
{Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  16-20). — Five  pigs  fed  equal  parts  of  heavy 
wheat  middlings  and  com  meal  mixed  to  a  slop  with  water  gained  106  lbs.  in 
14  weeks,  5.77  lbs.  of  grain  being  required  per  pound  of  gain,  as  compared  with 
a  gain  of  123.6  lbs.  per  head  in  the  case  of  a  similar  lot  fed  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dry  wheat  middlings  and  shelled  corn,  5.23  lbs.  of  grain  being  re- 
quired per  pound  of  gain. 

Summarizing  the  present  test  and  earlier  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  808), 
the  average  gain  on  the  dry  ration  has  been  90.8  lbs.  per  head  and  the  feed 
eaten  per  pound  of  gain  6.18  lbs.  Similar  values  on  the  ground  corn  and  wheat 
middlings  ration  have  been  110.9  lbs.  and  4.88  lbs.  Grinding  the  com,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  effected  a  saving  of  5.7  per  cent  The  advisability  of  grind- 
ing is  determined  by  the  price  of  corn  and  the  cost  of  grinding. 

"When  com  is  worth  only  25  cts.  per  bushel  the  saving  from  grinding 
amounts  to  only  1.4  cts.,  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  grinding  unless  cheap  power 
Is  available.  As  corn  advances  in  price  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  saving  per 
bushel  increases  practically  three-tenths  of  a  cent  with  each  5  cts.  advance  in 
the  price  of  corn.  Should  the  price  of  corn  be  as  high  as  75  cts.  per  bushel  the 
saving  by  grinding  would  amount  to  a  little  over  4  cts.  per  bushel." 

Soy  beans  ▼.  wheat  mlddlingfs  as  a  supplement  to  com  meal  for  growing 
and  fattening  pigs,  G.  O.  Humphrey  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  21-30,  pi 
1,  figs.  2). — In  continuing  the  work  of  the  previous  year  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  809), 
5  pigs  were  fed  com  meal  and  soy-bean  meal  2 : 1,  while  °a  similar  lot  was  fed 
corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings  In  the  same  proportion,  both  lots  being  given 
some  skim  milk. 

During  the  27  weeks  of  the  test  the  average  gain  per  head  on  the  soy  bean 
meal  ration  was  1.37  lbs.  and  on  the  wheat  middlings  ration  1.24  lbs.,  the  grain 
consumed  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  2  cases  being  3.75  and  4.14  lbs.,  and  the  skim 
milk  3.9  and  4.31  lbs.  As  shown  by  slaughter  tests  with  2  animals  from  each 
lot,  the  dressed  weight  on  soy  beans  was  82.85  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  and 
on  wheat  middlings  84  per  cent.    Other  data  are  recorded. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tests  were  in  effect  as  follows :  Soy  beans 
make  an  excellent  supplement  to  corn  meal  for  growing  and  fattening  pigs 
and  are  a  little  over  10  per  cent  more  valuable  than  wheat  middlings  for  pork 
production.  In  feeding  equal  amounts  of  the  two  rations,  the  soy  beans  and 
corn  meal  supply  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  digestible 
matter  than  the  wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal.  For  firmness,  fine  grain  and 
texture  of  flesh,  and  even  distribution  of  fat  and  lean,  the  ration  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  corn  meal  is  superior  to  that  of  soy  beans  and  c-orn  meal. 

Feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  swine,  J.  G.  Fuller  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  31-36). — In  the  first  trial  reiwrted  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal 
and  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  to  a  thick  slop  was  fed  to  a  lot  of  5  pigs,  while  a 
similar  lot  was  fed  the  same  mixture  soaked  In  water  for  48  hours  so  that  it 
had  become  thoroughly  soured. 

At  first  the  gains  were  satisfactory,  but  aliout  the  middle  of  the  10  weeks' 
test  the  pigs  began  to  lose  their  api)etlte  and  for  the  last  4  weeks  they  lost  flesh 
and  2  in  each  lot  died  late  in  the  test  or  after  It  closed.  The  total  gain  on  the 
fresh  cotton-seed  ration  was  131  lbs.  and  on  the  sour  cotton-seed  ration  lvl9  lbs. 

In  a  second  test,  made  under  practically  the  same  conditions  and  covering  6 
weeks,  the  total  gain  made  by  5  pigs  was  41  lbs.  on  fresh  cotton-seed  meal  and 
39  lbs.'  on  sour  cotton-seed  meal.    In  this  test  also  the  gains  were  satisfactory 
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until  the  sixth  week,  when  1  pig  fed  the  fermented  cotton  seed  died  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  reiuuluder  was  such  that  the  exi>erlment  bad  to  be  discontinued. 
Two  pigs  dietl  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  this  and  the  precetUng  test  i)ost 
inortem  examination  sl)owe<I  that  tiie  vital  organs  were  affected,  as  has  been 
noted  in  other  experiments  with  cotton-seed  meal. 

In  the  third  trial,  which  was  made  with  2  lots  of  7  pigs  each,  the  ration  con- 
sisted of  nine-tenths  corn  meal  and  one-tenth  cotton-seed  meal  fed  In  comparl- 
Kon  with  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings  1 : 1,  tiie  grain  In  both  cases  l>eiug  8Ui>- 
plemented  by  skim  milk.  In  9  weeks  the  pigs  fe<l  cotton-seed  meal  gained  332 
11)8.  and  those  fed  wheat  middlings  4ti9  lbs.  In  the  fifth  week  of  the  test  one 
of  the  pigs  fed  cotton-seed  meal  died,  but  iwst-mortem  examination  showed  none 
of  the  conditions  present  In  the  other  trials. 

"From  these  trials  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  farmer,  under  our 
present  knowledge,  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  swine.  While  it  is  used  quite 
generally  for  dairy  cows,  and,  in  certain  localities.  Is  fed  In  laj-ge  quantities  to 
fattening  cattle,  it  may  prove  fatal  to  swine  when  fed  even  In  relatively  small 
quantities." 

Xiddling^  and  ground  barley  ▼.  middlings  and  com  meal  as  a  grain 
ration  for  young  sows,  J.  G.  Fuller  (Wi!icon.iin  8ta.  Bpt.  1905,  pp.  37,  38).— 
Six  young  sows  fed  equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings  and  grotmd  barley  mixed 
with  skim  milk  made  a  total  gain  of  C43  lbs.  In  15  weeks,  the  total  amount  ot 
grain  and  skliu  milk  eaten  being  3,;S70  and  4,008  lbs.,  resi>ectlvely.  An  equal 
number  of  sows  fed  wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal  1 : 1  with  skim  milk  gained 
730  lbs.  and  consumed  a  total  of  ;{,342  lbs.  of  grain  and  4,008  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  Inferior  gain  made  on  the  ground-barley  ration  was  attributed  to  the 

fact  tliat  one  of  the  pigs  lost  weight  rapidly  toward  the  close  of  the  test. 

With  this  exception  the  animals  in  both  lots  were  in  excellent  condition  at  the 

ctose  of  the  trial. 

The  location,   construction,   and   operation  of  hog  houses,   W.   Dietbich 

(Ittinoh  Sta.  Bui.  109,  pp.  286-302,  ftys.  6).— The  location  and  construction  of 

hog  houses  are  discussed  and  mehtods  of  operating  a  hog  house  planned  and 

liullt  at  the  station,  which  meets  the  requirements  Indicated,  are  given. 
A<-eording  to  the  author's  summary — 
"A  hog  bouse  should  be  located  so  that  It  is  well  drained,  well  lighted,  and 

gives  access  to  pasture,  good  shade,  pure  running  water,  and  clean  mud  wallows. 
"The  two  principal  kinds  of  hog  houses  are  the  individual  houses  and  the 

large  houses  with  individual  pens.    Each  has  Its  points  of  advantage. 
"For  sanitation  the  building  should  be  constructed  so  that  it  is  dry,  venti- 

'«te(l,  free  from  dust  and  drafts  and  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon 

Ihe  floor  of  the  pens  at  the  time  tiie  winter  crop  of  pigs  Is  farrowed.    These 

rays  should  also  be  excluded  during  the  summer. 
"The  building  should  be  made  serviceable  by  being  built  so  that  It  can  be 

Used  every  day  in  the  year  and  be  arranged  so  that  the  largest  amount  of  work 

■nay  be  i>erfornied  with  the  smallest  amount  of  lalxir. 
"For  large  houses  gates  and  partitions  made  of  wire  are  best  because  they 

<!o  not  ot>struct  the  light  and  heat  rays  from  the  sun,  do  not  hide  the  pigs  from 

vim-  of  the  attendant,  nor  from  each  other,  and  do  not  furnish  lodgment  for 

dlacase  germs. 
"The  large  hog  house  Is  operated  so  that  two  litters  i)er  year  are  farrowed 

and  grown  for  market  and  so  that  the  pigs  are  put  on  the  market  at  the  most 

favorable  .season. 
The  fecundity  of  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  G.  M.  Rommel 

(''•  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  InduH.  Circ.  95.  pp.  IZ). — The  examination  of 

Poland  China   record  books  Indicates  an   Increase  of  0.48   {)er   litter   for  20 
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years,  an  Increase  which  the  author  points  out  would  uot  be  of  great  im- 
portance when  hoga  are  raised  for  the  butchers'  trade,  but  which  represents  a 
very  silbatantlal  Increase  to  the 'value  of  the  breed  considered  from  a  breeding 
standpoint. 

Considering  American  and  Ohio  Poland  China  records  for  1898  to  1902,  the 
average  sized  litter  is  7.52.  The  records  for  Duroc  Jersey  sows  showed  dif- 
ferences too  small  to  have  any  particular  Importance  as  regards  Increase  or 
decrease  in  fecundity.  The  average  size  of  litters  for  10  years  covered  by  the 
records  consulted  Is  9.26.  These  results  confirm  common  observation — that 
Duroc  sows  are  more  prolific  that  Poland  Chinas." 

I<aw8  pertaining  to  horse  breeding  in  WisconBin  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  379S82).—'rhe  text  of  the  laws  enacted  April  22,  1905,  regulating  the 
public  service  of  stallions  in  Wisconsin  Is  quoted. 

Ostrich  farming  in  Arizona,  W.  Picebell  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1905, 
t>P-  S99-i06,  pis.  S). — An  historical  account  is  given  of  ostrich  farming  in 
Arizona  and  general  problems  concerned  with  ostrich  raising  are  spoken  of. 
such  as  egg  laying  and  incubation,  feeding  and  care  of  the  chicks,  plucking 
and  sorting  feathers,  handling  and  feeding  ostriches,  and  the  possible  profits  of 
the  ostrich  industry. 

.  Young  ostriches,  according  to  the  author,  are  usually  kept  In  troops  of  25  to 
SO,  and  when  a  year  old  the  males  should  be  separated  from  the  females. 
When  3  years  old  the  birds  should  be  paired  and  each  pair  placed  In  a  separate 
Inclosure.  If  they  are  to  graze  on  alfalfa  or  other  green  feed,  the  inclosure 
should  be  large  enough  to  supply  them  all  they  need.  If  given  dry  feed,  the 
inclosure  need  only  be  large  enough  for  exercise. 

"  One  of  the  very  best  feeds  for  ostriches  is  alfalfa.  One  acre  of  good  alfalfa 
in  Arizona  will  maintain  4  ostriches  without  their  receiving  any  additional  feed. 
When  pastured  or  fed  on  green  alfalfa  they  are  always  healthy.  .  .  . 

"  Ostriches  thrive  well  on  any  tender  green  forage,  and  they  prefer  the  kind 
they  have  been  taught  to  eat.  Birds  fed  on  hay,  when  turned  out,  often  refuse 
to  eat  grass  until  they  become  very  hungry. 

"  For  dry  feed,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  cut  up,  mixed  with  bran,  and  moistened 
Is  excellent.  An  ostrich  will  consume  alxtut  3  lbs.  of  hay  and  1  lb.  of  bran 
dally.  They  should  have  gravel  and  broken  bone  at  all  times.  Occasionally  an 
ostrich  will  get  a  piece  of  bone  lodged  In  Its  throat  In  such  case,  If  the  bone 
can  not  be  worked  up  or  down  by  external  manipulation,  the  throat  may  be  cut, 
the  bone  removed,  and  the  incision  sewed  up.    It  will  heal  very  quickly. 

"  Ostriches  may  be  fed  any  kind  of  graln^-com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  peas. 
Some  farmers  feed  a  little  grain  while  the  birds  are  nesting.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever. If  ostriches  are  In  good  flesh  and  have  plenty  of  good  green  feed  they 
need  no  grain.  Besides,  If  fed  much  grain  they  are  liable  to  become  cross  and 
hard  to  manage." 

As  regards  ostrich  farming  as  a  profitable  industry,  the  author  points  out 
that  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  keep  4  birds,  yielding  annually  1.5  lbs.  of  feathers 
with  an  average  value  of  f20  per  ]K)und,  and  36  to  96  eggs,  weighing  3.5  lbs., 
which  may  be  usetl  for  Incubation  or  for  food,  and  if  the  ostriches  are  sold, 
which  Is  rarely  the  case,  the  price  ranges  from  $100  for  6  months  old  birds  to 
$800  or  more  per  pair  at  4  years. 

Ostriches  are  too  valuable  for  food  purjKJses  at  present,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  much  relished  by  those  who  have  eaten  It,  while  the 
<'ggs  are  palatable  when  made  into  omelets,  etc. 

Poultry  experiments,  W.  P.  Bbooks.  F.  R.  Chubch,  and  S.  B.  Haskkix 
(Massachusetts  S^a.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  ^S-iS). — Wheat  and  corn  supplemented  by 
animal  meal  were  compared  with  2  lots,  the  ration  in  both  cases  being  charac- 
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teiized  by  blgh  fat  and  ash  content  and  a  low  fiber  content.  Sufficient  corn 
oil  wag  added  to  the  wheat  ration  to  nialie  the  total  fat  in  the  2  rations  prac- 
tically the  same. 

In  the  first  period,  March  2  to  May  12,  the  relative  egg  production  on  wheat 
was  at  the  rate  of  39  eggs  and  on  com  45  eggs  per  day  per  100  hens,  the  cost 
per  egg  being  1,036  and  0.749  cts.,  respectively. 

In  the  second  period.  May  13  to  September  23,  the  egg  production  on  wheat 
was  at  the  rate  of  31  eggs  and  on  corn  41  eggs  per  day  per  100  hens,  the  cost 
per  egg  being  0.885  and  0.703  ct,  respectively.  These  results,  it  is  pointed 
oot,  are  in  accord  with  those  of  earlier  years  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  283). 

Id  the  second  test  wheat  and  com  were  compared,  milk  albumen  being  used 
•ft  a  source  of  animal  food,  and  corn  oil  being  added  to  the  wheat  ration  to 
■ake  the  fat  content  of  the  2  rations  alike.  Both  rations  were  character- 
iwd  by  relatively  high  ash  content  and  low  fiber  content  and  by  a  fat  content 
lower  than  In  the  first  test 

la  the  spring  period  the  egg  production  was  at  the  rate  of  41  eggs  per  day 
per  100  hens  on  wheat  and  39  eggs  on  com.  Similar  values  for  the  summer 
period  were  35  eggs  on  wheat  and  31  e^s  on  com.  The  cost  of  food  per  egg 
in  tbe  spring  period  on  wheat  was  1  ct.  and  for  the  summer  period  0.845  ct, 
and  on  com  0.942  and  0.871  ct,  respectively. 

The  experiment  indicates  "  that,  unless  the  fat  content  of  the  ration  is  rela- 
tively high,  the  more  starchy  foods  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
egg  yield,  and  the  product  falls  below  that  obtained  from  feeding  a  ration 
higher  In  protein." 

In  the  third  test  the  rations  were  characterized  by  low  protein  and  high  fat 
and  ash  content,  the  grains  selected  for  comparison  being  oats  with  oat  feed 
and  rice.  Beef  scraps  were  used  to  supply  animal  food.  For  the  spring  period 
tlie  average  egg  production  for  the  oat  ration  (high  fiber  content)  was  40 
eggs  per  day  per  100  hens  and  for  the  rice  ration  (low  fiber)  42  eggs.  Similar 
values  for  the  summer  period  were  38  and  4G  eggs.  The  cost  of  food  per  egg 
on  the  oat  ration  was  1.019  cts.  for  the  first  period  and  0.935  ct.  for  the  second 
period,  and  for  the  rice  ration  1.103  and  1.048  cts.,  respectively. 

As  heretofore  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  283),  the  rice  ration  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
«eg  yield,  but  it  is  so  high  in  price  that  it  can  not  be  fed  economically.  It 
was  selected  for  experimental  purposes  on  account  of  Its  low  fiber  content,  and 
results  indicate  very  clearly  that  a  small  amount  of  fiber  is  unfavorable. 

The  nutritive  ratios  in  the  food  combinations  used  ranged  from  1 : 4.03  in 
one  of  the  wheat  rations  to  1 : 6.C9  in  one  of  the  corn  rations.  "  Our  experi- 
ments clearly  do  not  support  the  view  that  a  narrow  nutritive  ratio  Is  essential 
to  good  egg  production." 

Bedsing  chicks  artiflclaUy,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood  {West  Virginia 
81a.  Bui.  98,  pp.  171-184,  pis.  4). — Much  attention  has  been  devoted  at  the 
station  to  the  incubation  and  brooding  of  chickens,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
Mcured  and  other  available  Information  directions  are  given  for  managing  Incu- 
batorg,  brooding  chicks,  feeding,  care,  and  similar  topics. 

Tbe  necessity  for  a  satisfactory  Incubator,  which  Is  durable,  is  ix>inted  out, 
and  the  authors  are  In  favor  of  hot-air  machines  because  they  are  less  trouble- 
wme  to  manage. 

"  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  use  eggs  for  incubation  which  have  been  produced  by 
bens  that  have  been  fed  heavily  during  tiie  winter  for  egg  production.  Under 
these  conditions  tlie  vigor  of  tlie  hens,  when  spring  comes,  is  apt  to  be  reduced, 
and  even  though  the  eggs  may  hatcli  fairly  well,  the  chicks  are  apt  to  be  weak 
and  pnny.  The  breeding  stock  must  be  vigorous  in  order  to  produce  the  right 
»rt  of  eggs.  ... 
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"  During  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  require 
warmth  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  strength  rather  than  to  receive  food.  They 
should  be  supplied  with  water,  however,  and  It  will  do  no  harm  if  they  hare  a 
little  fine  chick  grit  at  which  to  peck.  .  .  . 

"During  the  past  few  years  we  have  found  that  by  raising  chickens  in  a 
piped  brooder  house  and  then  transferring  tliem  to  colony  houses  the  labor  of 
attending  to  individual  brooders  is  not  only  avoided,  but  the  chicks  have  been 
healthier  and  more  of  them  have  been  raised  to  maturity.  Outdoor  brooders 
have  not  been  successful.  They  are  difiicult  to  attend  to  in  stormy  weather,  and 
In  a  few  years  become  old  and  out  of  repair,  and  if  Indoor  brooders  are  to  be 
psed  on  any  considerable  scale  it  seems  wiser  to  construct  a  piped  brooder  house 
kept  warm  by  a  heater  burning  coal  or  gas  rather  than  to  bother  with  a  number 
of  Individual  lamps,  each  of  which  is  almost  of  as  much  trouble  to  attend  as  the 
large  heater." 

The  value  of  skim  milk  for  laying  hens,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood 
(West  Tirgtnia  8ta.  Bui.  102,  pp.  265-277). — Two  tests  are  reported  of  the  value 
of  skim  milk  v.  water  for  wetting  a  feed  mash. 

In  the  first  test,  which  covered  122  days.  22  hens  fed  skim  milk  laid  1,244 
eggs  as  compared  with  090  eggs  laid  by  the  22  hens  fed  mash  wet  with  water. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  second  test  60  hens  fed  the  skim-mllk  ration  laid 
862  eggs  In  37  days  as  compared  with  (vt2  eggs  laid  by  a  similar  lot  fed  no  skim 
milk.  In  the  second  jjerlod,  which  covered  CO  days,  the  rations  were  reversed. 
The  chickens  fed  skim  milk  laid  1,220  eggs  as  compared  with  978  in  the  case  of 
the  lot  fed  no  skim  milk.    In  every  case  the  pens  contained  1  cock  to  10  hens. 

"  In  both  exijeriraents  more  eggs  were  produced  when  skim  milk  was  substi- 
tuted for  water  for  moistening  tlie  mash. 

"  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  these  exiieriments  and  with  eggs  selling 
for  20  or  2.'>  cts.  i)er  dozen  the  skim  milk  used  for  moistening  the  mash  had  a 
feeding  value  of  from  li  to  2  cts.  i>er  quart. 

"  In  these  trials  802  qts.  of  skim  milk  were  fed,  resulting  in  an  Increase  In  the 
egg  production  of  702  eggs." 

A  comparison  of  White  Leghorn  and  mongrel  hens  for  winter  egg  production 
showed  that  under  similar  conditions  50  mongrels  In  a  year  produced  4,807  eggs 
as  compared  witli  .5,824  eggs  laid  by  the  biootleil  stock.  Both  lots  were  handled 
alike,  receiving  the  ordinary  care  and  attention  which  would  be  given  on  an 
average  farm.  In  addition  to  the  skim  milk  used  to  moisten  the  mash  the  Leg- 
horns consumed  61  lbs.  of  food  costing  85..3  cts.  as  compared  with  66.8  lbs.  of 
the  same  materials  ccsting  92.1  cts.  which  was  consumed  by  the  mongrels.  The 
cajculated  profit  from  the  eggs  was  $1.39  for  tlie  leghorns  and  SO  cts.  for  the 
mongrels.  "  The  mongrels  gained  in  weight  1  lb.  i)er  head  more  than  the  Leg- 
horns. If  this  increase  In  weight  is  taken  Into  consideration,  then  the  Leg- 
horns gave  a  profit  of  40  cts.  i>er  lien  more  than  the  mongrels." 

The  highest  prices  for  fresli  eggs  are  usually  obtained  from , November  to 
March.  "During  these  4  months  the  mongrels  laid  only  364  eggs  and  the  Leg- 
horns 1.029,  or  practically  tliree  times  as  many." 

In  the  authors'  opinion  tlie  cxperliiiental  data  recorded  in  this  test  furnish 
some  evidence  regarding  the  error  Incident  to  e.vperiments  of  this  character. 

"  These  results  indicate  that  in  poultry  oxiierlnients  of  this  class  In  which  25 
or  more  fowls  are  usetl  in  each  lot  the  results  of  a  6  months'  trial  will  be  practi- 
cally as  accurate  and  reliable  as  though  the  test  .were  continued  for  an  entire 
year.  Also  that  the  error,  almost  inseparably  (connected  with  experiments  of  this 
nature,  sijould  not  exceed  3  per  cent  after  the  test  has  been  conducted  for  4  or 
5  months." 
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Inheritance  in  poultry,  C.  B.  Davenport  (Washington:  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  1906,  pp.  J36,  pU.  11,  figx.  j}). — An  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments in  poultry  breeding  carried  on  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station  for  Bx- 
l)eriniental  Evolution  led  to  a  number  of  general  concluslonu  from  which  the 
following  are  quoted : 

"Poultry  exhibit  numerous  unit  characteristics  which  do  not  blend  in  hybri- 
dization, but  are  Inherited  In  alternative  fashion.  The  unit  characters  are  not 
ininiutable  things  in  hybrids,  but  subject  to  modification — perhaps  permanent — 
by  interaction  of  the  alternative  characters. 

"Although  the  great  majority  of  characteristics  of  poultry  are  inherited  alter- 
natively, yet  a  few  cases  of  color  character.^  show  a  particulate  Inheritance. 
The  comparative  rarity  of  blending  of  chnractera  makes  It  easier  to  see  how 
new  characters  will  not  \ie  '  swamped  by  intercjrossing  with  the  parent  form.' 

"Specific  and  varietal  chnracteristics  in  de  Vrles's  sense  are  not  inherited  In 
a  marlcedly  different  fashion,  although  in  2  cases  progressive  variants  do  not 
Mendelize  typically. 

"The  patent  characteristic  is  usually  dominant  over  its  latent  allelomorph. 
Old  and  new  characteristics  are  equally  dominant.  Dominance  and  recessive- 
ness  of  characteristics  are  not  always  accompaniments  of  their  segregation  in 
the  genu  cells:  both,  moreover,  are  frcciiiently  incomplete.  Dominance  Is 
usually,  but  not  always,  indei>eudent  of  the  races  crossed.  Prepotency  is  as 
truly  imi>ortant  In  inheritance  as  dominance.  .  .  . 

"Reciprocal  crosses  exhibit  differences  due  to  the  fact  that  the  father  and 
the  mother  transmit  different  kinds  of  characteristics.  .  .  . 

"The  proportion  of  the  2  sexes  in  hybrids  is  normal.  With  few  exceptions 
correlated  characteristics  easily  separate  as  a  result  of  hybridization  bo  that 
any  conceivable  combination  may  be  effected." 

DAIEY  FAEMIWG— DAIEYIWG. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood  ( West 
Virginia  Hta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  S3.')-3i-'>.  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — Two  exiieriments  are  reported 
in  which  the  economy  of  fee<llng  more  silage  and  hay  and  less  grain  was  studied. 
The  first  test  included  8  cows  and  lasteil  20  days,  and  the  second,  7  cows  and 
lasted  4.5  days. 

"Realizing  that  definite  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  in  feeding  trials  of  this 
nature  from  2  sliort  tests,  yet  these  experiments  indicate  that  when  a  dalrj'- 
man  has  plenty  of  good  com  silage  it  will  not  1)0  wise  to  feed  more  than  5  or  6 
lbs.  per  day  of  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  to  cows  of  the 
averapp  size  emplo.vcd  in  this  test." 

Dried-beet  pulp  or  molasses-beet  pulp  for  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woll  and 
«.  C.  Humphrey  (Wisconsin  Hta.  Rpl.  1!)03,  pp.  1  OS- IIH).— Brief  notes  are 
irfven  on  the  production  of  these  2  fee<ling  stuffs  and  feofling  ex|)eriments  with 
cows  are  reiK)rtetl.  The  ration  used  for  comparison  conslstefl  of  .">  lbs.  of  hay, 
:S  to  40  lbs.  of  silage,  and  about  8  lbs.  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  wheat 
hran,  distillers'  grains,  and  cotton-see<l  meal  In  the  proportion  of  2:  2: 1.  Dried- 
beet  pulp  or  nioIa8.se8-beet  pulii  was  substituted  for  the  wheat  bran  in  the  ratio 
of  .3:2  by  weight.  Two  tests  were  made,  the  first  Including  15  cows  and  the 
f-econd  C. 

When  wh<'at  bran  was  replaced  by  dried-l)eet  pulp  in  the  proportion  Indicated 
there  was  no  appreciable  differenc-e  in  the  effect  of  the  2  rations.  Molasses- 
l*et  pulp  substituted  in  the  same  nianiH>r  produce<l.  however,  aliout  12  per 
cent  more  milk  and  S  per  cent  more  butter  fat.    Beet  pulp  showed  a  tendency 
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to  decrease  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  The  results,  therefore.  Indicate  that 
when  wheat  bran  Is  valued  at  |18  a  ton,  dried-beet  pulp  is  not  worth  over  f  12 
and  molasses-beet  pulp  over  |!13  a  ton. 

Bibby's  dairy  cake,  J.  B.  Linpsey  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  79- 
fi5). — Digestion  experiments  with  sheep  and  feeding  experiments  with  cows 
were  made  to  determine  the  value  of  this  proprietary  feeding  stuff  which  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  cotton  seed,  carob  beans,  corn,  wheat,  fenugreek,  salt  etc. 
The  material  was  found  to  resemble  in  composition  and  digestibility  standard 
wheat  middlings.  At  prevailing  market  prices  it  is  not  regarded  as  an 
tH»uomical  feeding  stuff. 

It  is  believed  that  farmers  will  do  well  to  produce  their  hay,  silage,  and  com 
meal  and  purchase  only  those  feeding  stuffs  that  are  rich  In  protein,  such  as 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers'  grains,  brewers'  grains,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, and  bran. 

Concerning  wheat  bran,  J.  B.  Lindset  (Uaasachasetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
9i-lli). — Notes  are  given  on  the  composition,  digestibility,  and  fertilizing  in- 
gredients of  wheat  bran  as  compared  with  other  concentrated  feeding  stuffs, 
and  2  feeding  experiments  with  cows  are  reported.  The  roughage  in  the  2 
rations  compared  consisted  of  hay  and  silage  and  the  grain  feed  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  flour  middlings.  To  this  was  added  either  bran  or  silage  with  com 
meal  or  corn-aud-cob  meal.  In  pne  of  the  experiments  the  results  were 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  bran  ration,  while  In  the  other  the  se-called  silage 
ration  gave  the  best  results. 

The  author  concludes  that  for  small  herds  the  quantity  of  purchased  grain 
may  be  reduced  to  3  to  4  lbs.  dally  by  substituting  home-grown  com  in  place 
of  wheat  bran.  It  is  suggested  that  the  grain  mixture  may  consist  of  11  lbs. 
cotton-seed  meal,  2  lbs.  flour  middlings,  and  2i  to  3  lbs.  corn  meal  or  corn-and- 
cob  meal.  Malt  sprouts  may  be  substituted  for  the  wheat,  oats,  or  rye  mid- 
dlings. Where  the  feeding  can  not  be  closely  supervised  and  where  it  is  desired 
to  feed  more  than  5  to  7  lbs.  of  grain  dally,  It  Is  considered  advisable  that  the 
grain  mixtures  should  consist  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  wheat  bran. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  the  ration  of  dairy  cows,  S.  M.  Babcock  ( Wiscxinatn 
St  a.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  129-156,  pis.  2). — ^This  article  contains  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  and  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  1889,  and  again 
In  1899  and  1900. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  salt  in  addi- 
tion to  that  obtained  in  feed  and  water  necessary  to  maintain  the  health  of  cows 
and  the  normal  flow  of  milk.  In  each  of  the  3  trials  conducted  the  cows  showed 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after  having  been  deprived  of  it  for  2  or  3  weeks, 
but  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  health  until  a  much  longer  period,  vatying 
in  individual  cases  from  les.s  than  1  month  to  more  than  1  year.  •  In  ail  cases 
cows  deprived  of  salt  finally  reached  a  condition  of  low  vitality  from  which 
i"ecovery  was  rapid  when  salt  was  supplied. 

The  results,  however.  Indicated  that  when  cows  are  not  giving  milk  they  may 
be  maintained  in  good  health  for  an  indefinite  i)eriod  with  no  salt  other  than  that 
contained  in  normal  rations.  It  is  estini.ited  that  the  daily  ration  fed  contained 
the  equivalent  of  0.75  oz.  of  salt,  which  is  assumed  as  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  for  an  animal  not  producing  milk. 

Cows  giving  milk  should  therefore  receive  in  addition  enough  salt  to  compen- 
sate for  the  chlorin  in  the  milk,  which  is  estimated  as  equivalent  to  0.6  oz.  of  salt 
for  each  20  lbs.  of  milk.  As  a  slight  excess  will  do  no  harm  It  is  recommended 
■  that  cows  be  given  at  least  1  oz.  of  salt  \^er  day.  It  is  considered  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  of  additional  salt  required  will  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities. 
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The  length  of  time  required  In  these  experiments  for  demonstrating  the  In- 
jnrioos  effects  of  depriving  cows  of  salt  raises  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
antbor  If  the  periods  usually  employed  in  feeding  experiments  have  been  suffi- 
ciently long  to  show  the  pbysiologicnl  effect  of  any  particular  food. 

Inflnence  of  dehorning  and  tuberculin  testing  on  the  milk  secretion  of 
dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woll  and  G.  C.  Humphbey  {Wisconsin  Sta.  lipt.  1905,  pp. 
118-124). — Fourteen  cows  were  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  then  de- 
fiorned.  The  milk  of  these  cows  as  regards  yield  and  composition  was  com- 
pared with  the  mllic  of  cows  dehorned  but  not  tuberculin  tested,  of  cows  tuber- 
calin  tested  but  not  dehorned,  and  of  cows  neither  dehorned  nor  tuberculin 
tested.  The  result  shewed  on  an  average  a  decrease  of  about  8  per  cent  in  the 
jield  of  mill;  for  the  first  few  days  after  dehorning,  but  a  loss  of  only  about  2 
per  cent  in  the  yield  of  butter  fat.  Dehorning,  therefore,  Increased  the  fat  con- 
tent of  the  mill:  0.27  per  cent.  These  results  are  noted  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  results  of  investigations  at  other  experiment  stations  which  are  cited.  The 
tiil)erculin  test  was  apparently  without  effect  upon  milk  secretion. 

The  university  dairy  herd,  1904-5,  G.  C.  Humphrey  and  F.  W.  Woix  (Wis- 
consin Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  69-107,  pi.  1,  figs.  12). — Descriptions  and  illustrations 
are  given  of  12  cows  added  to  the  herd  since  the  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  813),  and  records  of  34  cows  for  the  full  year  are  rerwrted  and  discussed. 

The  most  profitable  cow  was  a  Jersey,  wljleh  produced  6,790.9  ll)s.  of  milk 
and  389.87  lbs.  of  butter  fat  at  a  net  profit  over  cost  of  feed  of  $61.22.  The 
average  production  of  the  34  cows  was  6,439.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  280.57  lbs.  of  . 
batter  fat.  The  average  net  profit  per  head  was  ?35.20.  As  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  the  results  show  a  decrease  in  average  production  and  lii 
net  profit,  attributed  In  part  to  poorer  pasturage  and  an  inferior  quality  of 
silage. 

The  average  production  of  the  .34  cows  by  breeds  was  as  follows:  Jersey  (6 
cows),  5,816.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  315.8  lbs.  of  fat;  Guernsey  (9  cows),  5,193.5  lbs. 
of  milk  and  270.8  lbs.  of  fat;  Holsteln  (7  cows),  8,372.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  296.29 
lbs.  of  fat;  Shorthorn  (6  cows),  6,116.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  234.52  lbs.  of  fat;  Ued 
Polled  (4  cows),  7,050.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  290.97  lbs.  of  fat;  and  Brown  Swiss 
(2  cows),  0,898.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  281.14  lbs.  of  fat.  The  results  as  regards 
batter-fat  production  and  net  profit  were,  therefore,  favorable  to  the  Jerseys. 
The  data,  however,  are  considered  insuflficient  to  warrant  general  deductions 
concerning  the  value  of  the  various  breeds. 

As  in  the  previous  reports,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  cows  by  types. 
Twelve  cows  of  the  extreme  dairy  type  produced  on  an  average  5,958.6  lbs. 
of  milk  and  286.06  lbs.  of  fat  at  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed  of  .$.17.92.  Ten  cows 
of  the  large  dairy  tyi)e  produced  6,874.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  297.!U  lbs.  of  fat  at 
a  profit  of  $.3<>..39.  Twelve  cows  of  the  dual  purpose  type  produced  6,5.''>8  lbs.  of 
milk  and  261.1 1  lbs.  of  fat  at  a  profit  of  $31.49.  The  average  net  profit  of  tlie  3  types 
for  the  period  from  1898  to  1905  was  respectively  $39.08,  $39.31,  and  $;K).22.  On  the 
«fbole,  the  large  dairy  cow^s  have  been  the  most  profitable.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  size  in  the  selection  of 
dairy  animals. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used.  A  comparison  of  the  ration 
fed  during  the  year  with  those  of  previous  years  showed  a  maximum  yield  and 
fat  content  of  milk  coincident  with  a  narrowing  of  the  ration.  It  is  not  l>elieved 
that  a  narrower  nutritive  ratio  than  1 : 6  will  be  found  advantageous  e-xcept 
In  the  case  of  high  producers.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  nutritive  ratio  may 
profitably  range  between  1 : 6  and  1 : 7,  the  dry  matter  from  20  to  24  lbs.,  and 
the  digestible  protein  from  2  to  2.4  lbs. 
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Offldftl  tMts  of  dairy  cows,  1904-5,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1905. 
pp.  125-127). — This  Is  a  brief  account  of  804  tests  reixjrted  In  detail  in  Bulle- 
tin 131  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  9a3). 

Market  milk,  J.  B.  Lindset  and  P.  II.  Smith  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Bui.  lUi, 
pp.  48,  figs.  5). — Part  1  of  this  bulletin  Is  a  general  discussion  on  the  character, 
composition,  and  food  value  of  milk. 

Part  2  is*  a  r^umf  of  the  conditions  of  milk  production  observed  by  the 
authors  during  the  winter  montlis  in  the  region  supplying  Amherst  and  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts.  The  majority  of  the  stables  were  found  to  be  dirty, 
poorly  lighted,  and  bndly  ventilated.  Many  of  the  animals  were  exceedingly 
dirty.  No  herd  had  l>een  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  The  health  of  the 
animals  appeared  satisfactory  In  most  eases.  No  fault  was  found  with  the 
water  supply  In  the  majority  of  cases  nor  to  the  food  supply  in  any  Instance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  liealth  of  the  animals.  Modern  appliances  for  the 
handling  of  milk  were  not  in  general  use. 

Part  3  gives  the  results  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations  of  113 
samples  collected  during  the  period  from  July  to  March  from  milkmen  while 
engaged  in  retailing  the  milk.  The  acidity  expressed  In  degrees  or  the  numlw 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxid  solution  required  to 
neutralize  100  cc.  of  milk  varied  from  12  to  21.3  and  averaged  14.7  on  the  day  of 
collection,  thus  Indicating  that  the  majority  of  the  samples  were  not  over  12  to  24 
hours  old  when  tested.  The  average  composition  of  110  samples  was  as  follows: 
Total  solids,  13.23  per  cent ;  fat,  4.49  i)er  cent,  and  sollds-not-fat.  8.74  ver  cent 
In  general  the  samples  were  above  the  Massachusetts  standartl.  Only  2  were 
known  to  have  been  watered  and  5  were  considered  somewhat  suspicious.  Ail  the 
milk  retailed  at  6  cts.  per  quart.  Of  101  samples,  50  contained  more  than  50.000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  41,  more  than  100,000;  13.  more  than  500,000, 
and  9,  more  than  1,0(K),0(K).  The  proportion  of  acid  organisms  in  the  majority 
of  the  samples  varied  lietvveen  10  and  '.io  jwr  cent.  The  li(iuefyiug  bacteria 
exceeded  10  i)er  cent  In  22  out  of  09  samples.  A  disagreeable  odor  was  detected 
In  05.5  ix;r  cent  of  the  samples,  which  was  considered  as  due  particularly  to 
the  habit  of  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  exi)osed  to  the  air  of  the  stable  for  some 
time  after  milking.  It  is  considered  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  the  milk  offered 
for  general  consumption  was  not  produced  under  satisfactory  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

In  part  4  the  authors  make  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  duties  of 
producers  and  consumers  of  milk.  When  milk  testing  4.5  to  5  per  cent  of  fat 
is  produced  under  reasonably  satisfactory  stmitary  conditions  the  authors  believe 
that  8  cts.  per  quart  must  be  obtained  In  order  to  secure  a  fair  return  from  the 
investment. 

Care  of  milk  on  the  farm  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
R.  W.  Clabk  (Utah  Hta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  109-13-'>,  figs.  4).— This  Is  a  ix>pular  discus- 
sion on  the  sanitary  pro<luction  and  handling  of  milk  and  Improved  methods  of 
butter  and  cheese  making  with  the  results  of  some  exi)erimental  work. 

The  author,  in  conjunction  with  J.  A.  Crockett,  made  some  experiments  In 
canning  cheese.  After  pressing  In  molds  the  cheese  was  placed  in  tin  cans 
holding  from  5  to  30  lbs.,  the  cans  having  been  previously  i>arafflned  on  the  In- 
side to  prevent  rusting.  This  method  prevented  loss  In  weight  and  lessened  the 
attention  required  during  curing,  but  IncrenstHl  the  cost  of  the  cheese  from  1  to 
3  cts.  per  pound.  After  curing  for  90  days  canned,  paraffined,  and  unparafflne<i 
cheese  score<l  practically  the  same.  The  loss  In  weight  of  the  paraffined  and  un- 
paraffined  cheese  was  5.5  and  8.0  ))er  cent.  res[)ectively. 

In  8  trials  paraffined  cheese  lost  3.7  per  cent  in  weight  and  unparafflned 
cheese  7.6  per  cent  during  curing  for  3  months  at  05°  F.    The  scores  averaged 
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01.45  and  93.95,  respectively,  for  the  2  lots.  In  farther  experiments  cold  storage 
gave  better  results  than  the  ordinary  curing  room  for  both  paraffined  and  un- 
parafflned  cheese.  It  was  estimated  that  paralliuing  cheese  effected'  a  saving  of 
225  cts.  per  hundred  when  cheese  was  cured  from  90  to  100  days  at  ordinary 
tonperatnre. 

The  Babcook  test  was  compared  with  chemical  analysis  of  15  samples  of 
Ekimmed  milk,  the  test  being  made  with  about  one-fourth  more  acid  than  usual 
and  the  tester  run  at  a  higher  speed  and  several  minutes  longer  than  custom- 
ary. The  average  results  for  the  2  methods  were,  respectively,  0.1  and  0.198. 
In  test%  with  4  makes  of  hand  separators,  different  temperatures  of  milk  and 
variations  in  speed  of  separator  bowl  were  compared.  With  cold  milk  and  low 
speed.  0.44  i>er  cent  of  fat  was  left  in  the  skim  milk  as  determined  by  the  Bab- 
codi  test. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  skimming  was  secured  when  the  milk  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  85°  F.  and  the  separator  operated  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  manufacturers." 

On  the  detection  of  a  tainted  condition  in  pasteurized,  milk,  H.  L.  Russell 
and  C.  HorPMANN  (Wiscotmn  8ta.  Rpt.  1905.  pp.  222-226). — The  station  was 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  cause  of  an  undesirable  flavor  in  the  product  of  a 
large  dairy  company  which  was  pasteurizing  its  milk  for  the  general  city  trade. 
The  investigation  showed  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  custom  of  passing 
itteam  through  the  pasteurizing  machine  immediately  before  the  milk  was  turned 
into  the  apparatus.  Some  of  the  steam  condensed  in  the  machine  and  this  not 
infrequently  contained  enough  grease  or  oil  to  Impart  an  objectionable  flavor  to 
the  milk.  The  ease  is  considered  interesting  as  indicating  bow  much  trouble  can 
sometimes  be  caused  by  an  apparently  trivial  circumstance. 

Studies  on  pasteurization  of  milk  in  a  "  continuous-flow  "  machine  (Killer 
apparatus),  H.  L.  Russell  and  C.  Hoff.mann  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp. 
232-2^1,  fig.  J). — In  determining  the  period  of  exposure,  use  was  made  of  tlie 
following  method,  which  is  believed  to  have  sui)erior  advantages  over  the 
colorimetric  method  ordinarily  employed : 

"The  heater  Is  first  filled  with  water.  To  determine  then  the  minimum 
period  of  time  necessary  for  any  particle  of  milk  to  pass  through  the  machine, 
the  exact  time  of  starting  the  milk  fiow  is  noted,  and  also  the  appearance  of 
the  first  indications  of  turbidity.  This  gives  the  time  necessary  for  the  most 
rapidly  flowing  particles  of  milk  to  pass  through  the  machine.  To  find  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  exposure,  some  samples  of  the  milk  are  taken  at  the  outlet  at 
stated  intervals,  every  5  or  10  seconds  or  so,  for  a  period  of  several  minutes. 
A  determination  of  the  fat  In  tliese  samples  Is  then  made. 

"When  the  fat  content  has  i)een  restored  to  Its  original  amount,  it  indicates 
that  all  of  the  water  in  the  machine  has  been  replaced  ))y  the  flowing  milk. 
By  charting  these  fat  determinations,  not  only  can  tlie  minimum  and  maximum 
periods  of  exposure  be  ascertained  with  exactness,  but  the  actual  exposure  for 
any  proportion  of  the  entire  flow  can  also  be  found." 

With  the  machine  under  Investigation  the  results  of  tests  showed  that  some 
of  the  milk  passed  through  in  15  seconds  and  some  in  45  seconds,  but  that  most 
of  the  milk  remained  in  the  machine  atiout  HO  seconds.  When  the  rate  of  flow 
was  diminished  about  one-half,  the  minimum  periwl  of  exposure  was  from  25 
to  28  Heconds  and  the  maximum  from  70  to  100  seconds. 

Bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  the  raw  milk  and  the  milk  after 
beating,  after  cooling  with  water,  and  after  cooling  with  ice  water.  The  rate 
of  fiow  approximated  1,800  lbs.  i)er  hour  and  the  rate  of  exix>sure  ranged  from 
15  to  50  'seconds.  From  the  results  of  tests  made  under  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer conditions  it  is  considered  apparent  that  the  number  of  bacteria  capable 
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of  resisting  tlie  heating  process  is  subject  to  wide  flnctnations.  This  is  con- 
sidered due  to  the  wide  variation  in  time  to  which  the  mlili  was  expoRed. 
Wlieu  tlie  temijerature  fell  l>elow  150°  F.,  the  bacterial  content  was  very  greatly 
Increased.  On  the  whole,  the  results  showed  a  much  higher  bacterial  content 
than  that  found  in  miilc  treated  with  the  intermittent  method.  It  is  believed 
that  if  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  160°  F.  is  maintained  the  bacterial  con- 
tent of  the  milk  will  be  fairly  satisfactory,  although  not  so  low  as  when  a  longer 
application  is  made  at  a  low  temijerature. 

Bacteriological  test  of  a  bottle-washing  device,  H.  L.  Russell  and  C. 
Hoffmann  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  227-231,  fig.  1). — ^The  efficiency  of  a 
combined  bottle-washing  and  sterilizing  machine  was  investigated.  The  appa- 
ratus In  question  was  capable  of  washing  from  2,400  to  4,000  bottles  per  hour. 
The  cleaning  was  considered  sun>ri8lng!y  well  done  and  sterilization  was  con- 
sidered a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  washing.  When  exposed  to  steam  for  14  sec- 
onds the  bacterial  content  of  the  bottles  was  found  to  be  268,140  bacteria  per 
bottle  and  when  exposed  for  30  seconds,  13.740.  Even  when  exposed  for  30 
seconds  the  bottles  were  by  no  means  rendered  sterila 

Bottles  handled  in  an  ordinary  commercial  way  and  exposed  to  steam  for  10 
minutes  were  found  to  contain  a  much  smaller  number  of  bacteria.  In  tlie 
condensation  water  in  bottles  which  liad  been  steamed  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  room  temperatures  for  24  hours  the  number  of  bacteria  varied  from 
1,786,800  to  .3,»81.000.  In  2  corresponding  series  of  Iwttles  containing  no  con- 
densation water  the  numbers  of  bacteria  were  60.710  and  330,100.  In  a  series 
of  steamed  bottles  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours  the  number  of  bacteria 
averaged  292.450  per  bottle,  while  in  a  similar  series  which  had  been  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth  the  number  of  bacteria  averaged  11,615,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  iseeping  bottles  covere<l. 

The  milk  of  sheep  in  Corsica,  Comte  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  2i 
{1906),  Ko.  5.  pp.  199-20.i). — .Analyses  were  made  of  the  milk  of  14  flocks  of 
sheep  aggregating  1,917  Individuals.  The  results  are  interpreted  as  showing  a 
superior  quality  of  the  milk  for  cheese  making  as  compared  with  that  of  sheep 
in  tlie  region  of  Roquefort. 

Gathered-cream  plants,  J.  Michels  (douth  Carolina  fita.  Bui.  118.  pp.  12. 
dgm.' 1). — The  author  lielleves  that  dairy  farming  should  l>e  encouraged  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  this  bullelln  comments  on  the  value  of  cream  plants  to 
farmers  making  dairying  a  sec-ondary  matter,  outlines  a  method  of  organizing 
a  cooperative  creamery,  and  gives  general  plans  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  with  an  itemized  statement  of  the  equipment  necessary. 

The  relation  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  to  the  formation  of  butter  flavor  in 
milk  serum,  J.  Michels  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  19S-206,  fig.  /).— In 
tlie  experiments  repOrtetl  butter  made  in  the  ordinary  way  was  compared  witli 
butter  made  by  the  I.e  t'ialr  melhod,  In  which  a  large  quantity  of  ripened  skim 
milk  is  addetl  to  sweet  cream  and  tlie  mixture  churned  immediately.  Data  were 
obtained  as  regards  tlie  flavor  of  the  2  kinds  of  butter,  tlie  bacterial  content, 
and  the  keeping  quality.    The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"  From  the  foregoing  data  it  Is  apparent  that  the  development  of  the  desir- 
able flavors  in  butter  may  be  made  inderiendent  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  cream, 
that  the  growtii  of  the  lactlc-acId  bacteria  In  the  milk  serum  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  by-products  which  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  butter  fat  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  same  and  give  the  characteristic  flavor  to  the  butter.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fat  itself  does  not  enter  into  the  process,  ex- 
(•ept  In  a  passive  way.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  particular  difference,  so 
far  as  the  degree  or  intensity  of  the  flavor  is  concerned,  whether  it  develops  In 
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direct  contact  with  the  fat,  or  whether  It  la  formed  Independently  of  It  and  Is 
later  absorbed. 

"  The  genu  content  of  butter  made  from  cream  to  which  a  rli)ened  Rkim-milk 
starter  has  bt^n  added  was  generally  considerably  less  than  that  of  butter 
made  in  the  usual  way.  This  marked  variation  in  germ  content  does  not  appar- 
ently liarniouize  with  the  uniformity  of  flavor  noted  in  the  '2  processes,  but 
this  seeming  discrepancy  is  capable  of  ready  explanation.  Where  the  rii)enlng 
cliiinges  occur  In  tlio  skim  milk  Itself,  gernl  growth  goes  on  to  such  a  point  that  a 
great  many  of  the  bacteria  die,  leaving  their  characteristic  by-products  in  the 
milk  serum.  Where  the  ripening  occurs  in  contact  with  the  cream,  excessive 
acidity  is  not  produc-ed.  and  therefore  a  larger  germ  content  is  actually  found; 
although  iierbaps  the  degree  of  flavor  is  not  any  more  marked." 

The  influence  of  changes  of  temperature  on  the  results  obtained  -with  a 
lactometer  in  calculating  milk  solids,  P.  C.  Ranney  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  W0-1!)T). — In  correcting  lactometer  readings  for  tenii)erature  it  Is  quite 
costomary  to  add  0.1  for  each  degree  above  60°  F.  and  subtract  0.1  for  each 
degree  l)elow  60°. 

The  exiterl mental  work  reported  indicates  that  this  method  Is  reasonably 
accurate  when  limited  to  temperatures  between  50  and  70°.  For  correcting 
readings  taken  at  tenii)eratures  above  70°  the-  addition  of  0.2  for  each  degree 
was  found  to  give  closer  results  than  the  addition  of  0.1. 

In  cnlculatiug  total  solids  i>y  the  BalK'ock  formula  It  is  l)eiieved  that  correc- 
tions for  temperature  should  be  made  by  Flelschniann's  or  VIeth's  tables,  which, 
however,  are  not  considered  as  giving  accurate  results  for  readings  taken  at 
temperatures  above  80°.  In  order  to  eliminate  all  errors,  the  author  concludes 
from  the  results  of  his  experiments  that  lactometer  readings  should  be  taken 
at  (50°. 

Estimating  the  amount  of  water  in  butter  by  the  overrun  obtained  in 
eadi  churning,  O.  Uehlino  and  A.  Waixin  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
1S6-IS9). — lu  the  experiments  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  this  article  the 
water  content  of  butter  was  determined  in  most  Instances  by  chemical  analysis, 
but  was  estimated  In  some  trials  by  the  amount  of  overrun. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  water  c-ontent  of  butter  is  increase*!  by  work- 
ing immediately  after  washing  as  compared  with  working  after  the  butter  has 
drained  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  that  the  water  «)ntent  Is  also  increased  by 
allowing  the  granular  butter  to  remain  In  water  for  some  time  before  working. 
The  water  content  of  the  butter  was  not  always  Increaxetl  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  churning  in  the  wash  water  nor  by  washing  In  warm  water. 

Benovated  butter:  Its  origin  and  history,  L.  Weixs  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1905,  pp.  393S98). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  renovated  butter.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  78  factories  manufacturing  this  product.  During 
the  fls<iil  year  1905  the  output  of  these  factories  amounted  to  60,000,000  lbs.     • 

Paraffining  cheese,  L.  P.  Rosenoeex  (Sord.  ilejeri  Tidn.,  21  (1906),  Nos. 
i6.  pp.  3.52,  3.5H;  27.  pp.  3«.>,  366,  figs.  3).— Exi)erlnieuts  with  paraffining  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fuli-creara  and  half-skim  Swetlisb  cheese  showed  losses  in  weight 
during  .S  to  7  months'  storage  of  4.7  to  11.2  per  cent. — f.  w.  woix. 

The  Swiss  cheese  Industry  of  Wisconsin;  whey  butter  making,  K.  H. 
FABBi?iOTON  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  I.il-IHO,  figs.  i2).— This  is  a  briefer 
account  of  observations  published  in  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (K.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  118G). 

Lactose-fermenting  yeasts,  the  cause  of  an  abnormal  fermentation  in 
Swiss  cheese,  E.  G.  IIastinos  (Wisconsin  Stn.  Rpt.  1005,  pp.  207-221,  figs.  6). — 
This  is  a  more  technical  account  of  Investigations  previously  reported  in  bulle- 
tin form  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  498). 
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Compilation  of  analyses  of  fodder  articles  and  dairy  products,  made  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1868-1905,  R.  B.  Holijind  and  P.  H.  Smith  (ilassachmettt 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  200-S23) .—These  tables  show  the  coiupoeition,  digestibility, 
and  fertilizer  ingredients  of  various  products. 

VETEBINABY  HEDICDTE. 

CharacteristicB  of  some  of  the  contaploas  and  infeetioas  stock  dlaeaMS, 

A.  W.  Bitting  and  G.  II.  Robebts  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  113,  pp.  209-iSH,  figs.  20).— 
The  purpose  of  tlie  present  bulletin  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the  chief  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  lesions  observed  in  tbe  common  diseases  of  live  stock. 
The  most  approved  lines  of  treatment  In  the  case  of  each  disease  are  given,  and 
mention  is  also  mnde  of  State  and  Federal  laws  relating  to  these  diseases. 

How  parasites  are  transmitted,  B.  H.  Ransom  (17.  S.  Dept.  .■Igr.  Yearbook 
1905,  pp.  139-1(16.  flgn.  50). — ^The  parasites  referred  to  in  this  article  are  grouped 
Into  arthropods,  roundworms,  tapeworms,  flukes,  and  protozoa.  E^xaiuples  are 
given  of  these  various  classes  of  parasites,  with  notes  on  their  life  history  and 
the  means  i>y  which  they  are  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another. 

The  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  cattle,  A.  Ebeb  {BerU». . 
Tier&rstl.  Wchnxchr.,  1906,  .Yo.  2fi,  pp.  527-.}37). — A  critical  review  Is  given  of 
the  literature  relating  to  this  higlily  controversial  problem.  The  author  exam- 
ined carefully  the  evidence  presented  by  Koch  for  his  belief  In  the  nonidentltj- 
of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  exiierinients  carried  out  by  the  German 
Imi)erlal  Health  Office  are  i)eiieved  not  to  snpiwrt  the  contentions  of  Koch. 

Human  tuberculosis  cultivated  in  vivo  in  domestic  animals,  G.  Mousse 
(Compt.  Rend.  Sot:  Biol.  [Paris'\.  61  (1906),  jVo.  26,  pp.  95-97).— When  cultures 
of  human  tubercle  bacilli  were  suspended  in  the  Intestinal  cjivity  of  cattle  and 
other  animals  it  was  found  that  these  animals  would  soon  give  a  reaction  to 
tuberculin,  which  e-xlsted  for  a  year  or  more,  although  no  true  infection  toot 
place. 

Milk  and  dairy  products  as  sources  of  infection  in  tuberculosis,  O.  Mfun 
(Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Thcr..  19  (1906),  A'o.  1,  pp.  19-^3).— As  a  result  of  a 
study  'of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  together  with  personal  observations  and 
experiments,  the  author  believes  that  the  infectiousness  of  milk  Is  chiefly  refer- 
nblc  to  tuberculosis  of  the  ud<ler  and  that  cows  In  which  the  udder  Is  not  affected 
do  not  excrete  tul)ercie  bacilli  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  Th* 
transraisslon  of  tuberculosis,  therefore,  takes  place  through  tlie  milk  of  cows  af- 
fected with  the  niiinnnary  form  of  the  disease.  In  cases,  however,  In  which  the 
di.sease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  without  affecting  the  udder,  tubercle 
bacilli  may  l)e  found  In  the  milk.  The  disease  prevails  esiiecially  In  dairy 
regions  among  calves  and  i)igs,  and  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  Its  further 
dis.<iemlnatIon  it  Is  necessary  to  olwerve  great  cleanliness  about  the  dairy  *o*l 
sterilize  all  milk  of  tulierculous  cows  before  feeding  to  calves  or  pigs. 

The  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  G.  Moussu  (Arch.  Wis*,  m.  Prakt.  Tierheilk., 
S>  (1006),  .Yo.  .?,  pp.  2~a-29.i,  pis.  2).— In  this  article  particular  attention  was 
given  to  Ihe  study  of  the  origin  of  tul)erculou8  mammltls.  The  literature  re- 
lating to  this  subje<'t  is  briefly  reviewed  and  notes  are  given  on  the  pathological 
changes  produced  In  the  udder  after  tul>erculous  Infection. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  it  is  concluded  that  the  milk  of  all 
tul)ercul()us  cows  slioulc"  l)e  exclud6>d  from  utilization  without  previous  treat- 
ment. This  is  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  mamnitt'? 
tuberculosis  can  not  be  re<'ogulKed  or  diagnosed  in  its  early  stages. .  Apparently 
the  disease  assumes  such  similar  forms  and  such  a  similar  course  In  botb  dm" 
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and  cattle  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  stutly  of  one  species  may  be  applied 
to  the  other. 

TabercolosiB  among  dairy  cows,  W.  L.  Little  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and 
Ther.,  J9  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  iS-.'>0). — Circumstances  are  related  with  regard  to 
the  QDusual  prevalence  of  tulierculosls  In  a  herd  of  30  cows  the  owner  of  which 
ai)peared  to  take  great  pains  In  caring  for  and  feeding  animals  and  In  keeping 
the  stables  and  cows  In  a  cleanly  condition.  The  cows  were  fed  a  generous 
and  snitable  ration,  the  stables  were  well  built,  with  good  drainage  and  con- 
crete floors,  and  »ind  l>edding  was  used  and  changed  daily.  Good  rentllatlon 
was  also  provided.  Nevertheless  the  disease  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
tbe  owner  felt  comi)eIIed  to  go  out  of  the  business.  The  prevalence  of  the 
disease  is  supixxsed  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  kept  con- 
fined for  about  0  mouths  of  the  year  and  that  the  calves  were  allowed  to  suck 
the  cows  without  regard  to  w^hether  tliey  were  tul>erculous  or  not. 

The  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  male  animals  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  breeder,  Kichter  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  M'phnKchr.,  1906,  A'o.  10,  pp. 
189-173). — It  is  frefjuently  asserted  that  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted  by 
male  animals  to  offs]>ring  directly,  through  the  agency  of  the  motlier  animal  or 
by  means  of  a  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis.  The  literature  relating  to  this  sub- 
j       ject  Is  critically  reviewed. 

The  author  concludes  that  male  animals  are  not  capable  of  transmitting  tuber- 
I  rnlosis  to  offspring  except  possibly  In  an  Indirect  manner  by  first  infecting  the 
j  mother  animal.  Tlie  hereditary  transmission  of  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis 
j       is  considered  as  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

I  Pleural  and  peritoneal  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  J.  F.  IIeymans  (Arch.  Inter- 
\  nat.  Pharmacod.  et  Th^r.,  i.J  (190.'i),  Ao.  5-6,  pp.  37')-SS7,  pi.  i).— One  of  the 
I  most  Important  features  in  the  study  of  tuberculosis  is  tbe  determination  of  the 
character  and  growth  of  tubercles  found  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  author 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  tubercles  found  on  the  pleura  and  {)eritoneum 
of  rattle.  These  tul>ercles  were  studied  net  only  to  determine  their  microscopic 
ctiaracter  but  also  their  virulence. 

It  appears  from  this  study  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pathological 
alterations  on  the  serous  membranes  in  'the  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis  are  not 
tnbercles,  or  agglomerations  of  more  or  less  detached  tubercles,  but  simply  In- 
flammatory conditions  which  are  at  first  progressive  and  later  regressive. 
These  inflammatory  areas  are  due  to  Irritating  substances  which  come  from 
neighboring  tuljercles.  The  virulence  of  the  true  tubercles  is  also  found  to  vary 
greatly.  In  many  cases  it  was  !m{)ossil>le  to  obtain  any  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli  from  them. 

Failures  in  the  tuberculin  test  on  cattle,  A.  Carini  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt. 
Tierheilk.,  SZ  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  56^-.573).— The  special  puriwse  of  this  article  Is 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  author's  Investigations  regarding  the  reliability 
!  of  the  tuberculin  test  As  a  result  of  numerous  oxi)eriments  the  autlior  comes 
I  to  the  conclusion  that  the  i)ercentage  of  failure  In  tul)erculin  tests  Is  estl- 
I  mated  too  low  by  most  writers  on  this  subject.  According  to  the  author's  ex- 
j  perience  failure  may  be  expected  In  atwut  17  per  cent  of  cases,  even  where  the 
'       greatest  care  and  precaution  are  exercised. 

Vaccination  a^^inst  tuberculosis  of  youn§^  ruminants  in  the  alimentary 
tract,  A.  ABi;OiNa  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Pari»],  1.1,2  (1906),  No.  Z6,  pp. 
li87-lJi89). — As  a  result  of  investigation  along  this  line  the  author  c-onies  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  active  Immunity  toward  tulKjrculosIs  may  be  produced 
in  yonng  ruminants  by  feeding  them  cultures  of  either  human  or  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli  after  these  organisms  have  been  properly  attenuated.    There  appears  to 
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be  little  choice  In  this  regard  between  the  human  and  bovine  bacilli.  A  reaction 
to  tuberculin  takes  place  before  any  Infection  has  occurred,  therefore,  ia  the 
absence  of  all  tuberculous  lesions. 

The  effects  of  tuberculin  absorbed  by  the  digestive  tract  in  healthy  and 
tuberculous  animals,  A.  Cai.mette  and  M.  Breton  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci. 
[Paris],  lh%  (1906),  Xo.  11,  pp.  616-618).— The  author's  experiments  were 
carried  out  on  guinea  pigs,  for  the  reason  that  these  animals  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis. 

It  was  found  that  tul>erculin  absorbed  by  the  alimentary  tract  has  a  toxic 
effect  upon  nontuberculous  animals  and  that  this  toxicity  is  particularly  mani- 
fest In  young  animals.  There  appears  to  be  no  tendency  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tolerance  for  the  ingestion  of  the  gradually  increasing  doses  of 
tul)erculin.  If  guinea  pigs  are  rendered  tuberculous  by  a  single  alimentary 
Infection  they  react  regularly  to  tuberculin  If  they  are  fed  this  reagent  lu  doses 
of  1  mg.  which  are  entirely  witliout  effect  upon  healthy  guinea  pigs.  It  wa» 
also  shown  by  the  exi>erinients  in  question  tliat  In  the  case  of  tuberculous  ani- 
mals a  reaction  takes  place  to  tuberculin  whether  this  reagent  is  administered 
hypodermically  or  by  way  of  the  alimentary  tract 

Oriserin  as  a  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  Spbinggfeldt  {.Arch.  Wiss.  «. 
Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  32  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  5/^5-56i ).—(iriserin  has  been  proposed 
by  certain  German  investigators  as  a  chemical  cure  for  tuberculosis  in  human 
beings  and  animals. 

The  author  tested  this  chemical  on  24  guinea  pigs,  which  were  artificially 
Inoculated  with  tuberculosis  and  afterwards  treated  with  griserin.  In  no  case 
was  the  disease  checked  by  the  treatment  with  griserin.  The  lesions  spread  and 
the  disease  showed  a  tendency  to  become  generalized  as  rapidly  as  where  no 
treatment  was  applied. 

The  action  of  essence  of  turpentine  upon  the  virus  of  glanders,  tubercu- 
losis, and  anthrax,  V.  G.vltier  (Jour.  MM.  VH.  et  Zootech.,  57  (1906),  Mar., 
pp.  l-iO-147). — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  virus  of  glanders  is  quite  easily 
affected  by  the  essence  of  turiwutlne.  The  tubercle  and  anthrax  bacilli,  however, 
are  far  less  susceptible.  According  to  some  exiierlnients  the  tubercle  bacillus 
is  not  destroyed  by  Immersion  for  8  hours  in  essence  of  turpentine  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  substance  is  not  suitable  for  disinfecting  objects 
which  have  become  contaminated  with  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Turijentine  Is  also  of  little  avail  in  destroying  anthrax  infection,  particularly 
If  spores  are  present.  Experiments  were  carried  on  by  the  author  In  ^nocu- 
lating  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  with  anthrax  virus  followed  by  vaccination 
with  0.25  cc.  of  essence  of  turpentine.  The  turpentine  appeared  in  all  cases  to 
prolong  life  somewhat,  and  in  a  few  Instances  the  animals  recovered  entirely 
from  a  fatal  dose. 

The  effect  of  preparations  from  tubercle  bacilli  upon  the  tuberculous 
organism,  A.  W.\ssebmann  and  O.  Brook  (Deut.  Med.  Vrchnschr.,  32  (1906). 
No.  12.  pp.  ^.')0-^!^J|) . — In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  article  the  authors 
gave  attention  chiefly  to  establishing  the  location  of  antltuberculin  and  tuber- 
culin In  the  organism  of  tlie  affected  animal  and  the  reaction  between  these  two 
substances. 

It  appears  that  antitul>er(;ulin  may  be  quite  readily  demonstrated  in  tbe 
tuberculous  organs  of  man,  guinea  pigs,  cattle,  and  other  animals.  During  the 
treatment  of  tuberculous  animals  from  preparations  of  tubercle  bacilli  a 
siKKjiflc  antltuberculin  appears  In  the  general  blood  circulation.  While  the  anti- 
tuberculin  is  present  in  tul)erculous  organs  of  tuberculous  animals  It  does  not 
apj)ear  In  the  serum.  If  such  animals  are  trente<l  with  tuberculin  or  other 
preparations  from  tubercle  bacilli  these  materials,  on  account  of  their  affinity 
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for  antltnberculln,  pass  into  the  ttilmrculous  organ  and  lieeome  combined  with 
the  antituberculln.  The  spefiHf  reartion  of  tnberj'ulous  tissue,  therefore,  takes 
plac-e  oil  account  of  the  fact  that  the  tuberculin  Is  attracted  by  the  antituber- 
culln into  the  tuberculous  tissue  and  becomes  localized  in  such  structures. 

The  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  A.  Marmorek  (Berlin.  KUn.  Wchnschr., 
iS  {1906 ),  Xo.  11,  pp.  328,  329).— One  of  the  difficulties  always  Incurred  in  work 
with  tubercle  bacilli  Is  found  in  deteriniuiiiK  their  virulence.  The  author  at- 
tempted to  work  out  an  original  method  of  securing  evidence  of  slight  variation 
In  the  virulence  of  different  cultures  of  tubercle  Imcilli.  For  this  purpose  white 
mice  were  selected  and  on  a«'Ouiit  of  their  high  resistance  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus  were  previously  treated  with  injections  of  quinin  chlorate.  This  drug 
bas  the  effef-t  of  paralyzing  the  white  blood  corpuscles  so  that  the  organism  was 
less  resistant  to  infection.  During  these  exiieriments  it  was  found  that  the 
Tirulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  depends  primarily  upon  the  age  of  the  culture  and 
grows  less  as  the  culture  becomes  older. 

The  resistance  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  acid,  C.  Ciaccio  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc. 
Bio/.  [Porte  1.  60  (1906).  .Vo.  12,  pp.  585,  .586).— It  Is  frequently  stated  that  the 
acid  resistance  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fatty  acid  in 
tbe  body  of  tbe  bacillus.  According  to  the  author's  Investigations,  however, 
while  the  tubercle  bacillus  does  contain  fatty  substances  the  speciflc  coloration 
of  tbe  bacillus  and  its  acid  resistance  is  not  due  to  fatty  acids,  but  to  some 
other  substance. 

The  homogenization  of  acid-resistant  bacilli,  L.  Kabwacki  (Ztschr.  Tuher- 
kHlotr,  9  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  226-228).— lu  homogenizing  tubercle  bacilli  of  va- 
rious sources,  tbe  best  results  are  obtained  when  potatoes  and  diluted  serum  arc 
used  In  the  place  of  glycerlnated  bouillon.  Homogeneous  cultures  of  tubercle 
baeilll  when  transferred  from  one  serum  medium  to  another  have  a  tendency 
to  develop  flocculent  deposits.  The  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  appears  to  be  quite 
difficult  to  homogenize  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  rather  constant  character- 
istic of  tbe  bacillus. 

Anthrax,  B.  V.  Fubsenko  (Arch.  Vet.  Vauk  [St.  Petersb.],  36  (1906),  Jfo.  6, 
pp.  393-402,  fig.  1). — A  study  was  made  of  the  behavior  of  anthrax  In  pure 
cnltures  and  of  the  progress  of  the  disea.se  after  the  inoculation  of  rabbits,  par- 
ticular attention  lieing  given  to  tbe  localization  of  the  bacilli  in  affected  animals. 
Actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw,  D.  E.  Salmon  and  T.  Smith  (U.  8.  Dept. 
.4jr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  96,  pp.  10). — ^Thls  is  a  reprint,  with  a  slight  re- 
rlslon,  from  the  Si)e<'ial  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Cuttle  (K.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  708). 

False  foot-and-mouth  disease,  M.  Muli.er  (Deut.  Ticrdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  H 
(1906),  .\o.  28,  pp.  33Ji.  335). — The  author  observe<l  several  cases  of  mouth  dis- 
ease in  cattle.  The  symptoms  to  be  seen  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  mouth 
resembled  somewhat  those  of  true  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  were  found  to 
be  due  to  the  spines  of  Oronis  spinosa  which  occurred  in  considerable  quantity 
in  tbe  hay  fed  to  the  cattle. 

Calf  scours:  A  new  method  of  treatment,  L.  A.  Klein  (South  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui.  122,  pp.  9). — On  account  of  the  general  importance  and  prevalence  of 
scours  among  calves  fed  on  skim  milk,  tbe  author  tested  tbe  value  of  formalin 
ndded  to  the  milk  before  feeding  to  tlie  calves. 

In  these  experiments  12  calves  were  treated  by  adding  formalin  to  the  milk 
at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  4,0()0.  Eleven  calves  recovered  without  any  further 
tteotment — 7  on  the  second  day,  3  on  tlie  third,  and  1  on  the  ninth.  In  one  case 
it  was  found  necessary  to  administer  castor  oil,  crcolln,  and  subnitrate  of 
btsnrath  before  a  complete  recovery  was  l)rought  alwnt.  In  S  cas(>s  of  scours 
in  calves  running  at  pasture  and  receiving  grain  at  the  same  time  the  formalin 
treatment  did  not  prove  effective. 
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root-rot  of  sheep,  J.  R.  Mohlek  and  IT.  J.  Washbubn  (U.  S.  Dept.  Apr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Clrc.  9i,  pp.  in-lSl,  Hi).  1). — This  circular  is  reprinted  from 
the  annual  reiwrt  of  the  Bureau  for  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  715). 

The  parasite  of  common  sheep  scab,  C.  M.  Johnston  (Orange  River  Colonv 
Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Div.  Leaflet  2.  pp.  6,  figs.  ^).— Distinction  is  made  l)etween 
common  scab,  head  scab,  and  foot  scab  as  affecting  sheep.  The  common  scab 
mite  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history. 

According  to  the  presept  law  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  second  dipping 
of  sheep  Is  required  to  be  given  14  to  18  days  after  the  first.  It  Is  proposed  to 
change  this  so  as  to  require  that  It  be  done  within  10  to  14  days. 

A  clinical  study  of  braxy,  R.  Fboehneb  (Deut.  Tierarzll.  ll'cftnscftr.,  Ji 
(1906),  Xo.  SO,  pp.  3.59,  S60). — Occasion  was  offered  for  a  study  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  this  disease  in  sheep.  The  feed  which  the  sheep  received  was  examined 
and  found  to  be  In  good  condition.  It  was  therefore  not  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease. 

According  to  the  evidence  obtained  It  appears  that  the  sheep  became  infected 
during  the  process  of  shearing  as  the  result  of  using  uncleanly  shears.  A  bac- 
teriological examination  showed  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  malignant 
oedema. 

Bursattee,  F.  E.  Place  (Vet.  Rec,  IS  (1906),  No.  92S,  p.  6.}e).— It  has  been 
found  that  iodized  phenol  Is  an  excellent  remedy  for  this  disease.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  iodln  is  the  most  certain  agent  for  destroying  nematode 
worms  In  the  blood  and  feces  of  Infected  animals. 

Copper  salts  as  a  supposed  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  S.  Avebt  (Nebraska 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  116,  117). — Hogs  were  fed  a  solution  of  copiier  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  gallon  of  water,  with  or  without  Rochelle  sjilts,  to  render 
the  solution  alkaline.  Since  the  bogs  seemed  to  endure  the  solution  wltlwut 
Rochelle  salts,  as  well  as  when  this  chemical  was  added,  the  plain  copper  sul- 
phate solution  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  day  for  each  hog.  This  treat- 
ment continued  for  several  weelts  and  caused  no  trouble  except  an  occasional 
loss  of  appetite.  A  test  v.'as  then  made  to  determine  whether  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  was  of  any  value  In  preventing  infection  of  hog  cholera.  It  was 
found  In  this  experiment  that  bogs  treated  with  copper  sulphate  l)ecame 
affected  and  died  In  the  same  manner  as  those  which  were  not  treated. 

Hog  cholera,  F.  Koske  (Arb.K.  (]sndhtsamt.,2.^  (1906),  Xo.  2.  pp.  SOSSio).— 
As  a  result  of  numerous  cultures  and  observations  on  Bacillus  suipcstifcr,  the 
author  determined  that  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  may  retain  Its  virulence  per- 
fectly for  2  or  3  mouths  in  ordinary  agar  cultures  or  for  120  to  100  days  In  the 
burled  carcasses  of  pigs. 

The  cultures  were  destroyed  by  subjection  to  a  2J  per  cent  cresol  solution  for 
li  minutes  or  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  solution  for  .S  minutes.  Numerous  experi- 
ments were  made  in  testing  the  susceptibility  of  various  laboratory  animals 
and  larger  domestic  animals  to  the  organism  of  hog  cholera,  and  notes  are  given 
on  the  pathological  condition  produced  by  such  inoculation.  In  the  author's 
experience  there  Is  little  difference  in  the  agglutination  results  as  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  monovalent  and  polyvalent  serum.  Serum  obtained  from  an 
Inoculated  ass  was  al)ie  to  protwt  hogs  against  fatal  doses  of  hog  cholera 
bacilli  previously  inoculated  intravenously. 

The  etiology  of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  F.  IIutyba  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl 
Wchnsehr.,  1906.  Xo.  32,  pp.  601-610,  fign.  .7).— The  literature  i-elating  to  the 
controverted  points  regarding  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  Is  briefly  reviewed. 

In  experiments  carried  out  by  the  author  it  was  found  that  a  filtered  blood 
serum  or  fluid  from  the  lungs  of  hogs  affecte<l  with  acute  swine  plague  was 
capable  of  producing  an  acute  Infectious  disease  after  subcutaneous  Inoculation 
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In  yonng  pigs.  In  some  cams  such  Inoculation  produced  a  rapidly  fatal  hein- 
orrbaglc  septicemia.  The  author  believes  that  there  is  some  evidence  in  favor 
of  assuming  the  existence  of  an  ultraiulcroscoplc  organism  as  the  cause  of  swine 
plague. 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  pl&gne  in  South  Africa,  A.  Treileb  (Fortschr.  Vet. 
Bm-  h  {J906).  Xo.  6,  pp.  J21-12S).—Ati  the  result  of  a  long-continued  study 
of  these  diseases  In  South  Africa,  the  author  cowludes  that  Bacilltis  suisrpticut 
as  it  occurs  in  South  Africa  is  practically  identical  with  the  usual  form  oh- 
nerved  in  Kurot>e.  The  pathological  lesions  produced  in  Soutli  Africa  are  also 
the  same  aa  those  described  by  European  Investigators. 

The  author  produced  an  infection  In  4  out  of  7  hogs  which  were  fed  large 
iinantlties  of  the  bacteria,  and  suggests  that  the  large  percentage  of  Infection 
may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  Intestinal  worms.  In  nearly  all  cases 
bog  cholera  Is  associated  with  swine  plague  in  South  Africa.  In  fact,  the  author 
never  observed  but  one  case  of  swine  plague  in  which  B.  suiscpticus  was  demon- 
strated and  in  which  hog  cholera  was  not  present.  Apparently  there  is  no 
epizootic  In  South  Africa  due  to  B.  sxtisepticus,  but  the  common  infectious  bog 
disease  Is  associated  with  hog  cholera,  which  gives  B.  suisepticus  an  oppor- 
tDDlt}-  to  infect  bogs. 

Is  the  Tims  of  swine  plagrue  and  hog  cholera  fllterableP  R.  Ostebtao 
{Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wchnsuhr.,  1906,  Xo.  Si,  pp.  62S-e2G).—ln  experiments  In  the 
filtration  of  the  virus  of  swine  plague  the  results  were  negative  In  some  cases 
and  positive  In  others.  Where  positive  results  In  Infection  took  place  It  appeared 
that  the  Infection  was  due  to  some  other  agent  than  the  organism  of  swine 
plague. 

The  author  also  carried  on  some  experiments  In  filtering  the  virus  of  hog 
elwlera  to  determine  whether  this  virus  was  Infectious  as  shown  to  be  In  some 
cases  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.  In  the  first  test 
the  filtered  virus  was  not  Infectious,  but  when  material  from  this  country  was 
osed  In  tbe  experiments  It  was  found  to  be  virulent  after  filtration.  The  author 
expects  within  the  near  future  to  develop  a  practical  system  by  means  of  which 
hog  cholera  may  be  controlled. 

The  relation  of  Bacillus  pyogenes  suis  to  swine  plague,  F.  Koske  (Arb.  K. 
Oindhlnamt.,  24  (1906),  Xo.  2.  pp.  ISl-lOii). — Numerous  investigators  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  exact  relationship  of  B.  pyogenes  suis  to  swine  plague. 
Tbe  literature  relating  to  this  subject  was  briefly  reviewed  by  the  author.  The 
organism  in  question  was  cultivated  on  a  number  of  nutrient  media  and  notes 
are  given  on  the  behavior  of  tlie  bacillus.  The  organism  Is  killed  by  subjection 
to  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  for  20  minutes  or  by  treatment  with  a  1  per  cent 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  for  1  minute,  a  .3  |)er  cent  cresol  solution  for  1 
minute,  or  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution  for  1}  minutes. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  laboratorj'  animals  and  pigs,  the 
bacterial  cultures  being  injected  Into  the  blood,  lungs,  body  cavity,  and  muscuia- 
tnre,  or  being  given  In  feeding  experiments  and  by  inhalation.  Any  of  these 
methods  of  Inoculation  may  cause  the  deatli  of  some  of  the  experimental  ani- 
mals under  symptoms  of  acute  septicemia.  l)ut  In  most  cases  there  Is  only  a 
local  abscess  formation.  In  no  case  was  there  a  development  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  swine  plague  in  the  lungs.  Accordingly  the  autlior  concludes  that  B. 
PVogenn  suis  may  cause  general  septlcenia  or  pyemia  or  Io<-hI  abscesses,  but  Is 
not  the  true  cause  of  swine  plague. 

Toxic  phenomena  observed  as  a  result  of  injecting  dead  glanders  bacilli 
into  the  stomach,  J.  CANTACfzfcNE  and  P.  Rieglek  (Cotnpt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.- 

[Paris],  61  (1906),  Xo.  27,  pp.  23 1-2.1S).— The  experiments  reported  in  this 
paper  were  carried  out  on  guinea  pigs,  both  young  and  adult.    It  was  found  that . 
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when  large  quantities  of  dead  glanders  bacilli  were  Injected  into  the  stomach  of 
guinea  pigs  they  produced  more  or  less  severe  intoxication  followed  by  a  rapid 
death  in  cases  where  large  numbers  of  the  bacilli  were  used.  Not  only  the 
soluble  products  of  the  bacilli  but  the  Imcterial  bodies  themselves  pass  through 
the  intestinal  wall  and  are  found  in  the  ganglia,  spleen,  and  lungs,  where  they 
may  produce  broncho-pneumonia.  Where  small  quantities  of  the  dead  bacilli 
are  used  a  tolerance  is  develo|)e<1  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  which  may  last  for 
a  period  of  3  months. 

A  disease  of  the  horse  simulating  farcy,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbey  and  G.  D.  Hu- 
TiN  (Jour.  Trap.  Vet.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No. S.pp. 316-^319). — In  a  case  which  closely 
resembled  farcy  an  organism  was  obtained  which  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
thiclier  than  that  of  the  glanders  bacillus.  Inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with  this 
organism  produced  a  mild  Illness  which  lasted  for  4  or  5  days,  but  the  lesions 
were  not  fatal.    The  period  of  incubation  was  4  days. 

An  anthrax-like  bacillus  found  in  a  horse  suspected  of  anthrax,  R.  El 
MoNTGOMEBY  (.lour.  Tfop.  Vet.  Sci.,  1  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  28J,-S94). — In  a  suspected 
case  of  anthrax  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  cultures  of  the  true  anthrax 
bacillus.  The  symptoms  and  lesions  were  apparently  those  of  anthrax.  Notes 
are  given  on  the  behavior  of  the  organism  on  various  cultural  media.  From 
Inoculation  exi)eriments  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  the 
organism  which  did  not  produce  serious  disease  In  most  cases.  The  exact 
relationship  of  the  organism  is  not  known. 

Experimental  nagana,  A.  Rodet  and  6.  Vaixet  (Compt.  Rend.  .icad.  Sci. 
[Paris],  US  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  327.  S^S).— In  previous  experiments  the  authors 
have  tested  the  effect  of  Injections  of  the  spleen  of  dogs  into  rats  artificially 
inoculated  with  nagana. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  sudden  reduction  in  the  number  of 
blood  parasites  may  taiie  place  under  other  conditions  in  which  the  action  of 
the  spleen  is  excluded.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  rather  cautious  In  draw- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  inoculations  of  spleen.  The  authors  are  dls- 
Iiosed  to  ascribe  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  blood  parasites  in  the  dog  to  a 
crisis  in  the  disease  during  which  the  trypanosomes  are  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  a  specific  property  of  the  blood. 

Trypanosoma  brucei  and  experimental  nagfana,  A.  Rodet  and  G.  Vaixet 
(Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  61  (1906),  No.  27,  pp.  186-189).— As  the  result 
of  an  extended  study  of  the  blood  parasites  of  nagana  in  rats  and  dogs,  the 
authors  conclude  that  some  of  the  abnormal  forms  occasionally  called  ameboid 
are  not  regular  stages  In  the  development  of  the  parasite,  but  are  the  result  of 
abnormal  stimulation  of  these  organisms. 

The  parasites  multiply  rapidly  in  tlie  blood,  in  especially  large  numbers  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  liver.  The  blood  parasites  are  also  rapidly  destroyed  in 
the  infected  animal,  and  in  this  destruction  certain  organs  are  especially  active, 
the  spleen  being  most  so  and  the  liver  least.  The  trypanosomes,  however,  may 
degenerate  and  die  In  the  circulating  blood.  In  most  cases  where  secondary 
bacterial  infection  took  place  in  the  experimental  animals  the  number  of 
trypanosomes  at  the  time  of  death  was  very  small. 

Souma,  L.  Cazalbou  (Rrv.  O^n.  MM.  VH.,  8  (1906),  No.  89-90,  pp.  2i0-2i8).— 
In  the  French  Soudan  a  trypano8i>miasis  prevails  among  horses  and  cattle  and 
Is  commonly  referred  to  under  the  name  souma.  It  has  affected  a  large  number 
of  animals  during  the  past  3  years,  attacking  14  per  cent  of  horses  and  cattle 
in  certain  localities.  There  appears  to  he  some  difference  In  the  susceptibility 
of  different  breeds  of  cattle.  Zebus  are  even  more  susceptible  than  common 
cattle.  Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  etiology  of  the  disease.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  carried  by  certain  species  of  Tabanus. 
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TrTponoBomlaaes  of  Barbary  in  1905,  Edmond  and  I^tienne  Seboent  (Ann. 
In»t.  Pasteur,  20  U906),  A'o.  8,  pp.  66a-681). — A  brief  review  la  presented  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  various  forms  of  trypanosomiasis  in  different  parts  of 
Barbary.  It  appears  that  about  9  per  cent  of  dromedaries  are  Infected  and  0.17 
per  cent  of  horses. 

Experiments  in  testing  the  virus  of  different  forms  of  trypanosomiasis  on 
rats  and  other  experimental  animals  showed  that  the  trypanosomes  of  the  dis- 
ease ItDown  as  debab  are  not  ordinarily  carried  by  horse  flies  and  are  not 
capaWe  of  penetrating  through  healthy  mucous  membranes,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  trypanosome  of  dourlne.  The  authors  lielleve,  therefore,  In  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  forms  of  trypanosomiases  in  Barbary. 

Congestive  and  hemorrhagic  forms  of  pasteurellosis  in  the  horse,  Faibise 
{Rer.  Gin.  Mfd.  Vit.,  S  {1906).  \o.  89-90,  pp.  225-240).— In  the  early  stages  of 
pasteurellosis  in  horses  an  acute  congestive  condition  is  frequently  observed, 
bat  such  congestion  is  ordinarily  secondary  to  pulmonary  lesions.  In  cases 
where  serious  hemorrhagic  conditions  prevail  It  is  necessary  to  administer 
hemostatic  drugs  and  also  to  reduce  the  temperature.  Most  of  the  drugs  which 
might  be  thought  of  In  this  connection  have  certain  disadvantages  for  the 
reason  that  they  produce  depression.  Among  these  mention  is  made  of  acet- 
anilid  and  quinin.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  chlorld  of 
lime  and  gelatin. 

Experiments  with  Lorenz'  organism  of  pneumonia,  Schweikebt  (Berlin. 
Tierdrstl.  Wchnschr..  1906,  No.  SO,  pp.  567,  568).— A  small  piece  of  skin  was 
ranoved  from  a  horse  affected  with  pneumonia,  and  from  this  material  the 
organism  of  the  disease  was  obtained  in  pure  cultures.  When  used  In  inocu- 
lating a  colt  It  produced  the  regular  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the  following 
day.  Another  colt  exposed  to  natural  Infection  also  showed  the  usual  symptoms, 
but  recovered. 

The  etiology  of  pleuro-pulmonitis  of  horses,  L.  Babuchello  and  A. 
PwcoLO  (Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  29  (1.906),  No.  29,  pp.  697-700).— The  authors 
were  unable  to  isolate  any  bacterial  organism  which  could  be  considered  as  the 
caase  of  this  disease.  In  the  blood  and  spleen,  however,  certain  corpu-scles 
were  observed  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  protozoan  nature  and  which  may  be 
concerned. 

Feeding  wild  plants  to  sheep,  S.  B.  Nelson  (Washington  Sta.  Bui.  73,  pp. 
64,  /Iff*.  iO). — Botanical  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given  on  40  plants 
which  occur  on  sheep  ranges,  which  were  considered  worthy  of  investigation  to 
determine  their  harmful  and  harmless  character.  Notes  are  given  on  losses 
which  have  occurred  on  sheep  from  time  to  time  and  which  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  poisonous  plants.  The  flora  of  one  region  notetl  for 
the  occurrence  of  poi.soning  contained  55  different  plants,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  in  a  fresh  condition  and  fed  to  sheep. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  appeared  that  Zygadenus  venenosus  may 
(-anse  poisoning,  but  that  Delphinium  mcnsiesii  is  not  poisonous  in  any  stage  of 
growth.  Among  the  lupines  studied  only.  Lupinus  ornatus  appeared  to  be 
poisonons.  Neither  arnica,' wild  cherry,  nor  any  of  the  other  plants  studied 
caused  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Folaonlng  of  horses  by  the  common  horsetail  weed  (Equlsetum  arvense), 
A  T.  Peters  and  L.  B.  Stubdevant  (Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  111-115, 
pl.  1). — On  ac-count  of  complaints  of  the  iwisoning  of  horses  from  eating  com- 
mon horsetail  an  examination  was  made  of  this  plant  and  feeding  experiments 
were  carried  out.  In  one  case  a  mare  was  fed  46  lbs.  of  horsetail  hay  during 
»  period  of  3  weeks  without  showing  any  characteristic  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
In  all  of  the  experiments  the  horses  showed  a  distinct  aversion  to  t^  weed. 
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The  amonnt  fed  ranged  from  i  lb.  per  day,  at  tbe  start,  to  6  lbs.  Ttae  first 
symptoms  of  i>oisonlng  In  one  cnse  began  on  the  fourteenth  day  and  consisted 
of  a  crouching  gait,  partial  loss  of  muscular  control,  pale  blnish  color  of  the 
mucuous  membranes,  and  occasionally  a  subnormal  temperature  The  symp- 
toms of  staggering  were  most  apparent  on  cold,  rainy  days.  Decoctions  of 
horsetail  were  also  made  and  given  to  horses. 

The  authors  conclude  from  their  experiment  that  horsetail  Is  not  present  In 
the  bay  of  Nebraska  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  dangerous  to  horses,  but  tbat 
In  large  amounts  this'  weed  might  prove  fatal. 

Occurrance  of  barium  in  th«  Ohio  Valley  brines  and  its  relation  to  stock 
poisoning,  C.  D.  Howard  (Wcit  Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  lOS.  pp.  281-293).— Vrom 
time  to  time  reports  have  been  given  of  farm  animals  dying  under  symptoms 
of  poisoning  without  the  cause  being  definitely  determined,  but  the  suspiciou 
pointing  to  tbe  salt  used  In  each  ease. 

An  analysis  of  samples  of  brine  obtained  from  the  Ohio  Valley  of  West  Vir- 
ginia showed  the  presence  of  barium  chlorid  In  quantities  ranging  from  21  to 
46  grains  per  gallon  of  brine.  The  barium  chlorid  is  a  highly  poisonous  drug 
causing  a  great  Increase  of  blood  pressure  and  other  effects  similar  to  those  of 
digitalis.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  resemble  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but 
tbe  barium  chlorid  is  much  more  poisonous.  If  tbe  brine  Is  treated  with  aodioni 
sulphate  or  soda  ash  the  barium,  lime,  and  magnesium  contained  in  the  brine 
will  be  removed  and  the  salt  obtained  from  It  will  be  of  better  qualit}'  for 
general  use. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  tbe  character  of  tbe  salt  obtained  in  West  Virginui 
and  on  the  antiseptic  properties  of  chlorid  of  lime  and  barium. 

BUBAL  ENOINEEBIHO. 

First  annnal  convention  of  the  North  Dakota  drainag^e  league:  The  In- 
ternational drainage  conference  (Orand  Fork»,  N.  Dak.:  Press  Pub.  Co.,  1906. 
pp.  89). — ^The  reimrt  of  the  North  Dakota  Drainage  League  contains  an  address 
by  Hon.  J.  L.  Cashel  suggesting  the  desirability  of  including  drainage  projects 
under  tbe  provisions  of  the  National  Ueclamatlon  Law ;  an  address  by  G.  A. 
Ralph  in  which  he  discusses  drainage  projects  completed  or  under  construction 
in  Minnesota ;  a  pai)er  on  the  relation  of  the  office  of  State  engineer  to  drainage 
problems,  by  A.  L.  Fellows ;  an  address  by  C.  G.  Elliott  In  which  he  treats  of  the 
need  and  value  of  drainage,  its  results  in  otiier  localities,  and  its  legal  pbaiies, 
particularly  with  reference  to  assessment  for  tbe  expenses  of  drainage  Improve- 
ments and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  litigation ;  and  a  paper  by  J.  T. 
Stewart  on  the  drainage  problems  of  the  Red  River  Valley  as  related  to  the 
Dakota  side,  in  which  the  more  technical  phases  of  the  question  are  discussed, 
with  an  outline  of  a  scheme  of  drainage  to  give  the  best  service  at  the  least  cost. 
I'apers  and  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  International  Drainage  Conference 
by  Hon.  J.  L.  Cashel,  Prof  E.  F.  Chandler,  Prof.  W.  R.  Hoag,  C.  H.  Dancer,  of 
Manitoba,  and  G.  A,  Ralph. 

Subsurface  drainage  of  land  by  tile,  R.  E.  Hobton  (Reprinted  from  Mich. 
Engin.,  1906,  pp.  22.  figs.  8). — This  is  an  attempt  to  place  upon  a  mathematical 
basis  the  determination  of  tbe  amount  of  water  removable  by  tile  drains  in  a 
given  time,  their  distance,  and  size.  The  treatise  Is  based  upon  fonnulie 
derived  by  Slichter  for  the  flow  of  water  through  soils,  which  the  author  has 
adapted  to  the  present  purpose.  These  forniulie  Involve  constants  depending 
npon  the  porosity  of  the  soil  and  tlie  effective  diameter  of  tbe  soil  grains. 
In  order  to  make  the  forniulte  applicable,  the  constants  are  given  for  a  numt)er 
of  cases.    The  results  of  typical  problems  seem  to  check  with  successful  prac- 
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lice,  thus  apparently  conforming  the  author's  idea  that  the  problems  connected 
with  land  drainage  can  be  placed  upon  a  fairly  rational  basis. 

Diainage  of  tidal  and  swamp  lands  in  South  CSarolina  (Engin.  Jfews,  56 
U906),  Xo.  S,  p.  19-i). — This  is  a  report  of  the  drainage  convention  held  in 
South  Carolina,  at  which  a  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  E.  Mead  and  C.  G. 
Elliott,  summarizing  the  results  secured  by  this  Office  in  its  studies  in  South 
Carolina. 

"  It  appears  from  facts  given  in  the  paper  that  large  areas  of  rice  lands,  some 
of  which  have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  century  or  more,  have  been  and  others 
must  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  other  crops  substituted  for  rice ;  this  is  largely 
dne  to  changes  in  river  conditions,  including  lack  ot  fresh  water  required  for 
flooding  the  rice  fields." 

Three  conditions  are  necessary  to  malie  the  land  suitable  for  cultivation : 

(1)  Strengthen  the  existing  levees,  rebuild  those  destroyed,  and  make  them 
high  enough  to  withstand  floods. 

(2)  Ditch  the  inclosed  lands,  so  that  soil  water  can  be  removed  to  a  depth 
olSft 

(3)  Install  pumping  plants  to  remove  all  such  drainage  water  as  can  not  be 
removed  by  gravity  through  sluices  or  trunks. 

The  entire  drainage  problem  is  summarized  as  follows :  "  The  coastal  section 
of  the  State  must  be  drained  before  it  will  be  sufficiently  healthful  to  attract 
tlirifty  and  intelligent  farmers.  This  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
llie  country  sanitary,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  lands,  for  $5  per  acre,  and 
tor  bigh^class  cultivation  for  |10  to  $15  per  acre.  The  tidal  river  rice  lands 
which  are  injured  by  salt  water  should  be  converted  into  drained  fields  and 
l>lanted  in  upland  crops.    This  may  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $15  per  acre." 

The  relation  of  irrigation  to  dry  farming,  E.  Mead  ( IK  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1903,  pp.  Ji23--i38). — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  question  of  so 
utilizing  lands  in  the  great  semiarid  belt  of  this  country  as  to  make  them  sup- 
port the  largest  number  of  i)eople  while  giving  them  the  greatest  measure  of 
hnman  comfort  The  failure  and  lessons  resulting  from  tlie  first  attempts  to 
farm  these  lands  are  reviewed  and  tiie  present  reawakened  interest  described. 

In  connection  with  dry  farming  the  writer  considers  a  small  irrigation  plant 
a  prerequisite  of  success,  and  three  methods  are  given  by  which  it  is  deemed 
possible  to  control  enough  water  to  irrigate  from  1  to  10  acres  of  every  dry 
farm:  (1)  Pumping  from  soil  water  or  underground  streams;  (2)  storage  in 
small  surface  reservoirs  of  storm  waters  or  the  irregular  flow  of  streams;  and 
(3)  irrigation  with  flood  water,  usually  in  the  winter  or  spring.  Each  of  these 
methods  is  discussed  and  existing  successful  examples  given. 

The  following  principal  conclusions  are  drawn:  (1)  That  the  foundation  of 
tlie  diy  farm  should  be  mixed  husbandry,  in  which  stock  raising  is  the  leading 
feature.  (2)  The  dry  farm  should  have  a  larger  acreage  than  either  the  irri- 
gated or  humid  farm,  particularly  if  irrigation  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  dry  farm. 
(3)  There  are  few  localities  where  enough  water  can  not  be  had  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  1  to  10  acres  on  each  section.  (4)  Supplemental  irrigation  is  the  insur- 
ance of  the  dry  farm  whether  the  water  is  confined  to  intensive  cultivation  of  a 
"nail  tract  or  used  in  emergencies  on  larger  areas. 

The  State  eng^lneer  and  his  relation  to  irrigation,  R.  P.  Teele  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
■^ffr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Bui.  168,  pp.  99,  fiij.  1). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  whole 
robject  of  public  control  of  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation,  since  in  most  of  the 
arid  States  whatever  there  is  of  public  control  centers  in  tlie  office  of  the  State 
engineer.  The  matter  is  taken  up  by  States  in  the  order  in  which  the  office  of 
State  eagineer  was  created. 
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The  essential  features  of  a  fiystem  of  public  control  of  irrigation  are:  Some 
method  of  deflnlug  rights  acquired  before  the  assumption  of  control  by  tbe 
State ;  a  procedure  for  the  ac(]uirenieiit  of  rights,  and  an  administrative  syKtein 
for  distributing  tbe  water  of  streams  to  tliose  entitled  to  its  use.  The  laws  of 
each  State  are  discussed  from  these  three  standiwints.  There  is  now  fairly 
complete  control  of  irrigation  l)y  the  State  in  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Dtab, 
Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Oklalioma.  while  Colorado,  Montana. 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  have  only  partial  provision  for  such  control. 

The  bulletin  sketches  the  history  of  irrigation  legislation  in  each  of  the* 
States  and  shows  the  efliclency  of  the  laws  enacted  as  demonstrated  by 
experience. 

Irrigation  and  the  permeability  of  soils,  A.  Muntz  and  L.  Faube  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  1.^3  (1906),  No.  7.  pp.  329-33.5;  ah».  {n  Rev.  Uri. 
[Paris],  !).  scr.,  6  (1906),  A'o.  8,  p.  2^/2).— In  this  note  the  authors  discuss  the 
relatively  slow  development  of  Irrigation  in  France. 

Large  enterprises  backed  by  private  capital  are  uniformly  unsuccessful  finan- 
cially, due  chiefly  to  the  conservatism  and  ignorance  of  the  farmers  together 
with  the  change  of  habits  and  system  of  cultivation  which  the  adoption  of  Irri- 
gated agriculture  necessitates.  Governmental  control  or  aid  in  these  enter- 
prises Is  therefore  recommended,  and  to  break  down  the  conservatism  of  tlie 
farmers  and  Increase  the  acreage  of  land  Irrigate*!  the  authors  advocate  prin- 
cipally the  division  and  sale  of  water  by  volume  rather  than  by  continuous  flow 
daring  the  season.  To  make  It  iwsslble  for  the  farmer  to  use  the  volume  of  water 
bought  most  advantageously,  the  writers  propose  a  system  of  Investigations  Into 
the  permeability  of  soils,  from  which  it  will  l)e  possible  to  classify  the  soils  with 
respect  to  their  relative  permeability.  Exi)erlnients  on  the  "water  requircmenlii 
of  soils  of  certain  pemieabilltics  are  to  be  made,  from  the  results  of  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  predict  the  water  requirement  of  soil  of  any  degree  of 
permeability. 

The  duty  of  well  water  and  the  cost  and  profit  on  irrigated  crops  in  the 
Bio  Grande  Valley,  J.  J.  Vernon.  A.  E.  Lovett,  and  J.  M.  Soott  (.Vrir  Mexico 
Sta.  Bui.  .)6,  pp.  52,  flijs.  3). — Tills  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  ol»servatlon» 
made  during  the  seasons  of  190.3  and  1004  In  cooperation  with  this  OfBce. 

Four  subjects  were  investigated:  (1)  The  relative  value  of  well  and  river 
water  for  alfalfa;  (2)  the  cost  of  growing  alfalfa  with  well  and  river  water: 
(.3)  the  cost  of  growing  wheat,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  with  well  water;  and 
(4)  the  determination  of  effects  of  temperature  of  Irrigation  water  upon  plant 
growth.    From  the  results  the  following  principal  conclusions  were  drawn: 

"  No  i^n-eptlble  difference,  due  to  a  difference  In  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
was  noticeable  l)etween  the  crops  grown  with  well  and  with  river  water.  The 
well  water  In  New  Mevlco  was  8.4°  F.  warmer  on  the  average  than  Utah  river 
water  use<l  for  irrigation. 

"  The  largest  yield  per  Inch  of  water  was  obtained  when  a  depth  of  24  In.  was 
applied  to  wheat,  and  .30  In.  to  alfalfa,  ,'>  cuttings  of  alfalfa  being  secured 
during  the  season. 

"  The  results  of  these  exiH>rlnients  have  shown  quite  conclusively  that  the 
yearly  profits  may  l»e  c-onslderably  increase*!  during  years  of  shortage  In  the 
water  supply  by  supplementing  the  river  water  with  well  water. 

"  Averaging  the  results  obtained  from  crops  grown  with  well  water  durinit 
the  season  of  1004.  we  have  the  following: 

"(a)  Depth  of  water  requiretl:  Alfalfa.  ,3(t.4;  wheat,  26.0;  com,  25.2;  and 
sweet  ixjtatoes.  17.<!  In. 

"(b)  Cost  of  pumping  i)er  acre:  Alfalfa,  $10..T();  wheat,  $9.80;  corn,  $6.92; 
and  sweet  potatoes,  !p4.91. 
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"(c)  (^ost  of  applying  the  water  per  acre:  Alfalfa,  $1.23 ;  corn,  85  cts. ;  and 
sweet  [lotatoes,  64  cts. 

"(d)  The  yield  per  acre  •  Alfalfa,  2.3.1  ton8 ;  corn,  31.9  bu. ;  and  sweet  i)otatoe«, 
10,000  lbs. 

"(e)  The  value  of  the  crop  per  acre:  Alfalfa,  |35.03;  wheat,  $18.09;  corn 
(Inclnding  the  stover),  $36.27;  and  sweet  potatoes,  $170." 

PnbUc  roads:  ICileage  and  eziMnditTires  in  1904  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
PHb.  Rmd»  Cireit.  39.  pp.  2;  -JO,  pp.  2;  -}J,  pp.  3;  Ji2.  pp.  2;  -iS,  pp.  3;  U,  PP-  i;  -'/•5, 
PP-  i;  >6.  pp.  3;  JiS,  pp.  4;  iS,  pp.  S;  50,  pp.  2;  51  pp.  2;  52,  pp.  2).— These 
are  a  series  of  leaflets  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  IT.  S.  Depart- 
raent  of  Agriculture,  In  %vhlch  road  statistics  are  given  by  States.  The  present 
uambers  include  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Towa,  Maine,  Mary- 
land. New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Washington.  For  each  of  these  States  statistics  are  given  by  coun- 
ties as  to  the  total  number  of  miles  of  public  roads,  together  with  those  which 
have  been  surfaced,  and  the  expenditure  in  money  and  labor  as  pro[)erty  and 
labor  tax. 

An  esperiment  in  dust  prevention  (Engirt.  Rec,  54  (1906),  No.  12,  p.311). — 
Experiments  by  the  State  engineer  are  being  carried  oii  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
tbe  prevention  of  dust  on  a  road  running  through  a  villHge  of  considerable 
population,  where  the  dust  nuisance  Is  very  annoying. 

Tbe  means  employed  are  as  follows :  "  Tar,  of  about  tbe  consistency  of 
loolasses  when  cold  and  fluid  when  heated,  Is  sprinkled  over  the  road  surface. 
The  low  spots  In  the  road  are  then  filled  with  screenings,  which  are  consolidated 
by  the  traffic  before  the  second  application  of  the  tar  Is  made.  This  process 
ix  repeated  a  third  time,  and  is  said  to  result  in  a  practically  dustless  highway, 
vhlcb  will  not  need  another  treatment  for  a  year  or  more.  The  tar  employed 
is  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  boiling  until  all  its  water  has  been 
driven  off,  so  that  it  Is  not  likely  to  foam  when  heated  for  application  to  the 
roads." 

Tar  and  oil  for  road  improvement:  Beport  of  progress  of  experiments  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.  (t'.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Pub.  Roads  Circ.  ^7,  pp.  8). — In  this 
circular  are  reported  results  of  experiments  with  coal  tar,  Texas  oil  and  its 
residnums,  in  the  improvement  of  macadam  and  earth  streets  and  roads.  The 
tar  was  applied  during  hot  weather  to  the  repaired,  cleaned,  and  thoroughly 
dried  surfaces  of  roads  In  and  near  the  city  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  The  tar  was 
kept  at  8  temperature  of  200°  while  being  conveyed  over  the  roads  In  a  tank 
wagon,  from  which  It  was  distributed  over  the  road  surface  by  a  hose  with 
special  nozzle  and  spread  evenly  in  a  thin  layer  by  laborers  using  stiff  brooms. 
The  tar  was  ab8orl>ed  by  the  road  in  8  or  10  hours,  after  which  a  light  coat  of 
sand  or  screenings  was  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  and  the  road  rolled  b.v 
steam  roller.  The  average  quantity  of  tar  used  per  square  yard  was  0.45  gal. 
and  labor  cost  $0.0056  to  $0.0095  per  square  yard. 

It  is  stated  that  "  after  more  than  7  months,  including  the  winter  season  of 
1905-6,  the  tarred  roads  and  stret'ts  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  They  are 
liard,  smooth,  and  resemble  asphalt  excei)t  that  they  show  a  more  gritty 
surface."  By  sections  cut  from  the  streets  It  was  found  that  the  tar  formed  a 
matrix  of  1  to  2  in.  in  thickness,  in  which  the  individual  stones  were  emliedded. 
Tbe  tar  is  said  to  have  antiseptic  qualities,  to  make  tbe  road  as  dustless  as 
asphalt,  and  to  les.sen  greatly  the  noise  of  traffic. 

In  the  experiments  with  oil  on  city  streets,  0.48  gal.  was  used  per  square 
yard  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $0.0057  per  square  yard.  On  the  county  road.s  the 
respective  Items  were  0.38  gal.  and  $0.0033.  The  oil  was  applied  to  the  dusty 
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road  surface  and  no  subsequent  treatment  except  spreading  by  brooms  wag 
given.  The  best  resnlts  were  obtained  with  heaTier  oils  used  hot  Dost  l8 
largely  prevented  on  roads  treated  with  the  heavier  oils,  but  the  light,  crude 
oil  was  found  too  volatile  to  produce  permanent  results. 

The  oiling  and  tarring  of  improved  roads  (Engin.  Rec,  54  {1906),  Xo.  S. 
p.  107). — A  discu-ssiou  of  means  for  abating  the  dust  nuisance  on  country  roadg. 
The  inefflcacy  of  oil  treatment  when  the  oil  is  merely  sprinlcled  upon  the  Im- 
proved road  surface  la  well  shown,  it  being  concluded  that  "  oil  treatment  U  de- 
cidedly worse  than  nothing,  especially  as  the  result,  after  a  period  of  dry 
weather,  is  no  less  dust  than  before  and  certainly  of  a  not  less  disagreeable 
character."  When  the  road  surface  is  swept  clean  and  la  perfectly  free  of  dust, 
crude  oil  or  tar  treatment  Is  suggested,  but  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  the 
road  surface  must  be  clean  and  dry  and  traflic  must  not  be  resumed  until  the 
oil  or  tar  is  absort)ed.  This,  It  is  stated,  will  prevent  the  raising  of  dust  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  concrete  block  industry  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture,  E.  Fbec.nd 
{Masch.  Ztg.,  4  (190e),  Xoa.  11,  pp.  12^-126,  figs.  2;  12,  pp.  133,  13k;  13,  pp. 
IJfS-HI,  figs.  6). — The  writer  describes  a  molding  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  brick,  and  blocks  for  various  uses;  for  example,  cornices,  lintels, 
arches,  etc.,  together  with  a  hand  or  power  driven  machine  for  the  mixing  of 
materials.  The  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  are  given  and  also  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  lengths  of  time  of  setting  with  different  grades  of 
cement.  The  total  cost  for  the  manufacture  of  1,000  brick  is  given  as  ^2.(3 
using  lime  and  cement,  and  $3.20  using  cement  alone  at  the  prk«8  for  the  re- 
spective materials  prevailing  in  Germany. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  silos  in  Wisconsin,  G.  X.  Knapp  (irt>- 
consin  Sta.  RpU  1905,  pp.  363-366,  fig.  1). — A  statistical  record  compiled  from 
reports  by  assessors  on  the  number  of  silos  in  the  various  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
The  number  of  silos  i)er  county  is  found  to  be  usually  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dairies.    The  total  number  reiwrted  for  the  State  was  71(5. 

Hotor  trucks  and  motors  at  the  fifth  automobile  show,  M.  Hardy  (Ann 
Ormbluux,  16  (1006),  Sos.  .},  pp.  21.3-2.io,  figs.  10;  6,  pp.  359-31^5,  figs.  .1).— The 
writer  descriljes  a  large  nuinl)er  of  jwwer  trucks,  giving  data  as  to  their  iier- 
forniance  and  structural  details.  lie  c(inii)ares  gasoline  and  steam  motors  in 
their  application  to  motor  trucks  and  finds  that  "  if  one  considers  the  progress 
which  lias  been  made  and  the  advantages  of  steam,  steam  motors  should  be  in 
more  favor  tlian  the  other.  So  far  as  starting  and  changes  of  velocity  are 
oonrerned.  particularly  for  heavy  trucks,  steam  motors  iK)sse8s  an  elasticity 
j\nd  pliancy  wliidi  do  not  ItelonK  in  tiie  sume  degree  to  the  internal  combustion 
motor." 

A  so-called  "  energy-car "  is  descrilKHl,  which  Is  designed  esi)ecially  for 
use  in  agricultural  ojierations.  It  c-onsists  of  a  light  wagon  carrying  an 
explosion  motor  coupliHl  to  an  ele«'trio  generator  by  a  special  device.  Tlie 
generator  Is  so  wound  that  it  may  oinn-ate  either  as  generator  or  motor,  and  It 
Is  c-onncc'teti  to  a  small  storage  battery  carrie<l  by  the  wagon.  The  batteries 
furnlsli  an  additional  ])ower  when  the  load  is  greater  than  tlie  explosion  motor 
can  develop  normally.  By  the  entire  coniltlnntlon  a  flexibility  of  control,  ease, 
and  certainty  of  operiition  are  obtalnetl  wlilcli  would  not  be  possessed  by  tbe 
explosion  motor  alone,  to  which  are  combined  tlie  advantages  that  it  may 
deliver  niechanlcai  energy  at  the  wagon  or  electrical  energy  at  a  distance  to  be 
useti  for  power  or  electric  lighting. 

With  reference  to  the  economy  of  different  types  of  motor,  the  writer  regards 
the  motors  of  the  automobile  type  much  loss  economical  and  durable  thaa 
other  types  of  motor  due  to  their  high  velocity  of  rotation  and  greater  cylinder 
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ivear  due  to  sbort  length  of  connecting  rod.  Tbey  are,  however,  cheaper  In 
first  cost  than  other  types.  The  author  states  that  gasoline  motors  furnish 
power  at  0.141  franc  per  100,000  kllogrammeters  (2.7  cts.  per  723,240  ft  lbs.). 

Accidents  by  farm  machinery,  G.  X.  Knapp  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt,  1905,  pp. 
SS7-S73). — Statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  persons  Injured  or  maimed  in 
tlie  operation  of  farm  machinery  are  presented. 

From  the  figures  given  It  is  found  that  accidents  resulting  from  the  use  of 
com  shredders  "  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  serious.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  are 
fatal,  50  per  cent  result  in  cripples  by  the  loss  of  arms  or  bauds,  and  23  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  result  In  partial  cripples  by  the  loss  of  fingers.  In  1004 
16  persons  lost  arms  In  corn  shredders  to  10  persons  who  lost  arms  in  all  other 
machinery  combined." 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  great  care  necessary  in  the  operation  of  corn 
ebredders.  and  the  law  relating  to  the  equipment  of  such  machinery  with 
Mfety  devices  is  given. 

Alcohol  in  gasoline  engines,  E.  W.  Longaneckeb  (Fartn  Implements,  20 
U906),  yo.  6,  p.  40), — In  an  article  originally  appearing  in  Oas  Poicer  the 
writer  gives  the  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  gasoline  engines.  He  thinks  that  the  average  compression  pressure  for  alco- 
hol should  be  somewhere  between  90  and  120  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  and  advises 
Increasing  the  length  of  the  connecting  rod  or  making  such  changes  In  the  com- 
pression space  as  will  bring  about  this  pressure.  It  was  found  that  while  the 
engine  could  be  started  by  the  use  of  alcohol  alone  by  spraying  the  latter  into 
the  inlet  pipe,  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  to  use  gasoline  for  the  first  12  or 
more  impulses. 

Denatarized  alcohol  in  France  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup,,  62  (1006),  No.  1599,  pp, 
25613-2561.5,  figs,  4). — In  this  article  the  writer  considers  chiefly  the  denaturlz- 
ing  agents  employed  In  France,  comparing  the  kinds  and  proixirtions  with  those 
used  in  other  countries. 

The  official  denaturant  in  use  In  France  at  the  present  time  consists  of  1.0  part 
of  methyl  spirit  (wood  alcohol)  and  0.5  part  standard  benzine  to  l)e  added  to 
every  100  parts  of  alcohol.  The  denaturnnts  may  vary  under  official  license,  with 
the  particular  use  to  which  the  product  Is  to  be  put  For  use  in  internal  combus. 
tion  engines,  about  50  iier  cent  of  benzine  is  added,  which  Increases  the  calorific 
power  of  the  alcohol  to  about  7,850  calories — nearly  the  same  value  as  for 
{9Uiollne.  The  denatnrants  have  been  found  unsatisfactory,  esi)ecially  wlien 
nsed  In  engines,  and  the  French  (Jovernment  offers  a  prize  of  $4,000  for  a 
denaturant  which  renders  the  alcohol  unfit  for  drinking  yet  without  objection- 
able odor,  which  will  not  separate  by  fractional  distillation  or  erode  the  metal 
parts  of  lamps  or  motors,  which  will  not  he  ix>isonous,  but  which  may  easily  be 
detected.  A  second  prize  of  $10,000  is  offered  for  an  apparatus  which  will  allow 
alcohol  to  be  use<l  for  lighting  in  the  same  manner  us  is  i)etroIeum. 

The  apparatus  used  In  the  denaturlzing  process  is  illustratetl  and  described. 
It  is  said  that  the  process  is  a  most  simple  one,  reiiuiring  no  heating  or  like 
apparatus. 

BTJILAL  ECONOMICS. 

(Causes  affecting  farm  values,  G.  K.  Holmes  (V.  H.  Drpt.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1905,  pp.  511-532). — Based  on  inquiries  addressed  to  45,(KHJ  corresiKJUdouts 
tbn>agbont  the  United  States,  the  causes  which  have  Influenced  the  increase  in 
value  of  farm  lands  and  Improvements  since  the  census  of  1000  are  summarized 
and  discussed. 

This  increase  since  1900  is  estimated  at  3.T5  i)er  cent  on  tlie  value  of  all  farm 
property,  or  $6,131,000,000  for  the  10  classes  of  farms  as  groui>ed  by  the  Census. 
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"  The  rate  of  Increase  for  cottou  farms  is  highest,  48.2  per  cent  .  .  .  and  the 
lowest  of  all  [are]  the  dairy  faruii;,  with  an  Increase  of  25.8  per  cent."  The 
most  Important  causes  assigned  in  explanation  of  this  increase  of  farm  values 
are  the  increase  in  prices  received  for  farm  products  during  the  past  5  years 
and  the  pressure  of  new  demand  for  land  upon  a  flxed  area.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, very  large  effects  in  increasing  values  "  have  been  derived  from  better  cul- 
tural methods,  from  the  substitution  of  profitable  for  unprofitable  crops,  by 
the  adoption  of  more  intensive  culture  and  crop,  by  better  applied  labor,  by 
larger  and  cheaper  facilities  for  reaching  markets,  and  by  some  improvements 
in  the  business  features  of  marlceting  products.  Bach  one  of  these  causes  Is  of 
large  account  and  all  together  combine  to  make  the  net  return  per  acre  larger 
than  it  was  5  years  ago  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  raise  the  capltalizatioa  of 
farm  lands  in  a  considerable  degree." 

The  Influences  affecting  both  the  Increase  and  decrease  of  farm  real-estate 
values  are  Itemized  and  grouped  according  to  the  economic  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions most  noticeable  throughout  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  North  Cen- 
tral, South  Central,  and  Western  groups  of  States.  These  conditions  are  giving 
rise  to  movements  in  [wpulation  which  tend  to  raise  values  where  they  are  most 
needed,  namely,  in  the  South,  In  the  semiarld  regions  of  the  West,  and  in  "  the 
depressed  East"  The  author  points  out  the  importance  of  the  adjustment  of 
urban  and  rural  populations  In  promoting  national  welfare,  and  concludes  that 
"  high  prices  of  lands  necessarily  require  that  there  shall  not  be  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  total  ix>pulatlon  engaged  In  agriculture,  and  the  nonagricultural 
population  must  be  prosperous  so  as  to  pay  profitable  prices  for  agricultttral 
products." 

Agriculture  in  the  TTnited  States,  J.  J.  Macfablane  (Com.  Amer.,  S  (/906). 
7io.  1,  pp.  6S,  dgms.  3). — Statistics  relating  to  the  increased  yields  and  values 
of  staple  agricultural  products  are  re{K)rted  and  discussed,  the  data  being  com- 
plied in  great  measure  from  the  census  of  1900  and  from  the  publications  of 
this  Department  for  the  years  1900  to  1905,  inclusive.  The  economic  factors 
coutributing  to  the  great  development  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Unlte<l 
States  are  also  enumerated. 

The  world's  agprlculture,  J.  J.  Macfarlane  {Com.  Amer.,  S  (1906),  Tio.  3, 
pp.  10-12,  dgmg.  S). — By  means  of  diagrams  the  author  discusses  the  relative 
proportions  of  land  of  the  world's  leading  nations  that  are  devoted  to  cereal 
production,  to  pasture,  and  to  forests,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cultivated,  cul- 
tivable, and  waste  innd  hi  each  country. 

Statistics  are  i)rescnte(l  of  the  present  population  of  the  various  countries 
and  of  the  world's  cereal  production  in  1905.  The  average  yields  of  leading 
cereals  for  the  five  years  1901-1905,  expressed  in  millions  of  bushels,  are  as 
follows:  Oats,  3,371;  wheat,  3,160;  corn,  2,896;  rj-e,  1,581;  barley,  1,33a 
From  a  study  of  all  the  data  presented  the  author  believes  that  no  nation  at 
present  is  equal  to  the  United  States  In  agricultural  area  or  wealth,  and  that 
there  Is  veiy  little  prospect  of  any  being  so  in  the  near  future. 

The  value  relations  of  buildings,  live  stock,  and  implements  to  flxed 
capital,  Clausen  (Jour.  Landtc.,  5i  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  2/7-23^).— The  antlwr 
defines  fixed  or  basic  capital  (Orundkapital)  as  the  combined  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  and  discusses  the  value  relation  to  each  other  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  capital  invested  in  agriculture. 

The  Province  of  Schleswlg-IIolsteln  Is  divided  Into  5  groups  according  to 
certain  definite  characteristics  of  the  land,  and  statistics  are  presented  of  each 
group  which  show  the  relation  of  cultivated  area  to  total  area ;  the  estimated 
value  of  estates  not  Including  improvements ;  the  percentage  of  investments  In 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  implements;  the  value  per  hectare  of  total  area  in- 
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clnding  bnildings ;  and  tbe  value  of  buildings,  live  stock,  and  Implements  per 
hectare  of  total  area  and  per  hectare  of  cultivated  area. 

Bural  credit  InstitatioiiB:  Mutual  funds,  P.  GiixiltitON-DTiBOVX  (Institu- 
tions ruraleg  de  credit:  les  caisses  mutuelies.  Lausanne:  P.  Fatio,  1906,  pp. 
103). — In  this  work  tbe  author  treats  in  detail  of  tbe  origin,  development,  and 
aims  of  agricultural  credit  Institutions  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  with  brief  notes  on  the  present  status  of  such  organizations 
In  a  few  other  European  countries. 

The  history  of  the  difTerent  forms  of  mutual  societies  for  raising  and  advanc- 
ing loans  to  agriculturists  Is  considered.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  give  to 
agricnlturiats  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
precise  infonuation  concerning  tbe  best  method  of  organizing  and  dispensing 
a^cultural  credit.  The  methods  practiced  in  France  are  regarded  as  giving 
the  most  favorable  results. 

In  a  series  of  appendixes  the  author  gives  specimen  by-laws  of  a  Ralffelsen 
society,  of  local  and  district  mutual  agricultural  credit  societies  of  France,  and 
of  a  mutual  rural  society  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

Crop  Beporter  (IJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  8  (1906),  Nos. 
S.  pp.  n-2i;  4,  pp.  25-32;  5,  pp.  33-^0). — ^These  numbers  for  July,  August, 
bad  September,  1006,  contain  in  addition  to  the  usual  statistics  on  tbe  condition 
of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  the  following  siiecial  articles : 
Tobacco  acreage  and  condition  July  1,  1906,  by  types ;  exports  of  durum  wheat, 
1906-6;  exports  of  farm  and  forest  products  in  1906;  adulteration  of  alfalfa 
seed ;  alcohol  production  in  the  German  Empire ;  imports  of  farm  and  forest 
products  in  1906;  and  other  topics  relating  to  agricultural  statistics. 

Agricultural  statlBtics,  1005  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Agr.  Statis., 
19110,  pp.  LXl+306). — This  publication  contains  complete  returns  of  acreage 
under  crops  and  grass  and  number  of  live  stock  In  each  county  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  ended  June  5,  1905. 

Statistics  are  also  given  on  the  value  of  land;  returns  of  produce  and  yield 
\fr  acre;  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  bread,  live  stock,  and  other  agricul- 
Inrai  produce ;  trade  In  live  stock  with  Ireland ;  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  at  certain  markets ;  agricultural  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  on  tbe  weather  of  Great  Britain.  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign 
iigrlcnltnral  returns  are  included  and  compared. 

Agricnltaral  retams  of  Oreat  Britain,  1906  (Bd.  Trade  Jour.  [London], 
»i  (1906),  .Vo.  510,  pp.  ioi,  435). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  the  acreage  under 
flops  and  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  on  June  4,  1906,  In  com- 
perison  with  similar  data  for  the  year  1905. 

AOBICULTXJBAL  EDUCATION. 

AgricnltDral  education,  J.  S.  Stewabt  (Athens,  Oa.:  Author,  1906,  pp.  7). — 
Condensed  report  of  an  address  before  tbe  Georgia  Educational  Association, 
June  T2,  1906.  The  three  tests — usefulness,  furnishing  mental  discipline,  and 
having  cultural  value — are  applied  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  to  determine 
whether  It  is  worthy  a  permanent  place  in  the  curricula  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Tbe  writer  believes  that  it  meets  all  of  these  tests  and  outlines  a  scheme  for 
'iin-icultural  schools  in  Georgia. 

The  educational  element  in  agrlcnlture,  J.  M.  Colson  (South.  Work-man,  35 
{1906).  Vo.  9,  pp.  504r-507).-—\n  address  before  the  Virginia  State  Teachers' 
Association,  In  which  a  discussion  is  given  of  the  educational  value  of  agri- 
♦■nltnre  and  a  plea  made  for  its  Introduction  into  public  schools. 

Agrieoltnre  {Manual  and  Ouide  and  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools 
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of  South  Dakota.  Uitchell,  S.  Dak.,  1906,  pp.  W-163). —Thl»  Is  a  coaiw  of 
study  prepared  by  J.  W.  Wilson,  N.  E.  Hanson,  and  W.  A.  Wheeler,  and  con- 
sists mnlnly  of  general  exercises  and  observations. 

Elements  of  agriculture  (ilanual  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  for 
the  Common  Schools  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.:  State  Supt.  Pub.  Schoolt, 
1906,  pp.  222-236). — This  course  in  elementary  agriculture  for  the  public  xciiools 
of  Wisconsin  Is  divided  into  agriculture  (agronomy),  farm  animals,  and  farm 
poultry.  Under  agronomy  the  following  topics  are  discussed:  Aims,  the  soil, 
water  and  the  soil,  tilling  the  soil,  soil  enrichment,  the  plant,  the  leguminoas 
plants,  plant  enemies,  rotntion  of  croi)s,  selection  of  seed,  the  farm  garden, 
weeds,  and  home  and  school  gardens.  Under  farm  animals,  care  and  feeding, 
tjrpe  forms,  and  farm  economics  are  considered. 

Elementary  agriculture  with  practical  arithmetic,  K.  Xa.  Hatch  and  J.  .C 
Haselwood  (Chicago:  R.  K.  Row  &  Co.,  1906,  pp.  207,  pi.  1,  figs.  .J7).^This  is 
a  text-book  of  agriculture  suitable  for  use  In  elementary  rural  schools.  It  treatii 
in  a  brief  but  logical  way  of  plant  and  animal  production  and  devotes  some 
space  to  farm  mechanics  and  economics. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated  by  the  following  aubjects  of  chapters: 
Why  plants  grow,  the  plant  and  the  water,  plant  foods,  soils,  the  soil  and  the 
crops,  wearing  out  tlie  soil,  legumes,  tilling  the  soil,  draining  the  soil,  the  crop, 
insects  and  diseases  tliat  injure  the  crops,  the  fight  against  weeds,  the  stodc 
on  the  farm,  feeding  the  stocli,  the  three  c's — cows,  corn,  and  clover,  the  dairy, 
poultry,  some  special  crops,  farm  buildings,  farm  accounts,  forestry,  home  and 
school  grounds,  school  ganieulng.  and  home  gardening.  There  is  also  an  ad- 
dendum containing  plans  for  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  bams  aud 
score  cards  for  Judging  com,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  draft  horses,  swine,  and 
mutton  sheep. 

The  feature  which  distinguishes  this  text-book  from  any  other  that  has  ap- 
jieared  in  this  country  is  the  nature  of  the  practicums,  w^bich  consist  of  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  arithmetic.  There  is  a  total  of  274  of  these  problems,  of 
whicli  there  are  from  6  to  24  following  each  chapter  and  related  to  the  subjects 
discussed  in  that  chapter.  There  are  also  scattered  through  the  text  numerous 
tables  taken  from  the  publications  of  this  Department  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  text-l)ook.  as  well  as  numerous  references  to  the  bulletins  and  other  palh 
llcations  of  this  Department. 

Teaching  horticulture  in  public  Bchools,  E.  Y.  IIallock  (Amer.  Florist,  27 
(1906),  Yo.  951,  pp.  216,  277).— This  is  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  August  21, 19()0.  In  it  are  discusse*!  swh  matters  as  text-books,  standard- 
izing courses  of  study,  instructions  to  teachers,  lectures,  and  children's  gardens 
conferences.  A  plan  for  garden  work  and  instruction  in  horticulture  is  given  in 
outline  form. 

The  use  of  illustrative  material  in  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools, 
1).  .T.  Crosby  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1903,  pp.  257-274,  pis.  3,  figs.  10).— la 
this  article  the  writer  discusses  the  value  of  agriculture  In  rural  schools,  de- 
scribes methods  employed  in  teaching  this  subject  in  a  consolidated  school  in 
'J'ennessee,  in  a  village  high  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  country  high  school 
in  Kansas,  descril)es  8  exercises  which  can  be  performed  with  simple  and  Inex- 
l)ensive  apparatus,  and  discusses  agriculture  as  an  aid  to  other  school  wort. 

Nature  study  and  elementary  agfriculture  tor  the  elementary  public 
schools,  A.  C.  Tbue  and  D.  J.  Okosby  (West.  Jour.  Ed.,  11  (1906),  Xos.  i-7,  pp. 
H-2.'i). — This  article  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  committee  apiK>lnted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  .Association  and  the  State  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  December  20-29,  1905,  and  is  intended  to  show  In  some  detail 
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the  topics  which  should  be  Included  In  nature  study  and  elementary  agricultural 
instruction  and  the  methods  which  should  lie  followed  in  this  work.  It  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  California  schools,  and  is  divided  into 
G  parts  to  correspond  to  the  grouping  of  grades  already  recognized  in  that 
State,  viz,  nature  study  for  Group  I  (grades  1-3),  nature  study  for  Group  II 
(grades  4-C),  and  elementary  agriculture  for  Group  III  (grades  7  and  8). 
The  topics  to  be  discussed  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  are  given 
in  the  order  of  treatment  recommended,  and  the  use  to  l)e  made  of  school  gardens 
and  other  pmeticums  Is  discussed.  A  number  of  practicums  are  outlined,  and 
lists  of  books  and  other  publications  on  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture  are  given.  The  references  to  works  on  elementary  agri- 
culture are  arranged  according  to  the  divisions  of  this  subject,  viz,  i>lant  pro- 
duction, animal  production,  dairying,  rural  engineering,  and  rural  economics. 

The  foundations  of  chemistiy  as  seen  in  nature  study,  J.  Brittain  (Ottaica 
Sat.,  20  {1906),  Xo.  i,  pp.  H9-0i). — Simple  experiments  ivith  wood,  sugar,  starch, 
iiod  other  carbohydrates  to  illustrate  chemical  union  and  show  the  presence  of 
carbon  and  water  in  these  substances. 

MISCELLAirEOUS. 

Tearbook  of  the  Department  of  Ap:^culture,  1905  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book IBO't,  pp.  815,  pis.  73,  fll/9.  130). — The  Yearlwok  for  lOfi'i  contains  a  rei)ort 
of  the  Secretary  on  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  .vear.  .TO  special 
papers  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  an  api>endix  consisting  of  an 
agricultural  directory,  a  review  of  tlie  progress  In  different  lines  of  agriculture, 
and  agricultural  »tatlsti<s. 

Some  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  Agpriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations  supplement  each  other,  K.  \V.  Allen  (U.  H.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 
191)0.  pp.  167-lf<2). — The  more  Imiwrtant  features  of  tlie  Department  and  t'xi)ori- 
ment  station  work  are  briefly  set  forth.  The  survey  shows  that  while  fomc 
lines  of  work  are  being  carried  on  iirimarily  by  the  Department,  some  l)y  the 
stations,  and  some  by  the  two  agencies  working  In  coojieratiou,  there  Is,  In  the 
words  of  the  author,  a  mutual  interdependence  which  has  affected  the  work  of 
lioth  to  a  very  great  degree  and  has  contrlbutetl  materially  to  its  scope,  efliclency, 
and  application  In  practice. 

Report  on  agricultural  Investigations  in  Alaska,  1805,  C.  C.  Georgeson 
l(".  .S'.  Dfpt.  Agr.,  Offlee  Kxpt.  fttas.  Bui.  16!>,  pp.  10(1.  pin.  S,  fig.  i).— This  is  a 
report  on  tiie  several  lines  of  work  which  have  l>oen  carrle<l  on  during  the  year 
at  the  Sitka.  Copi)er  Center,  Kampart,  and  Kcnal  stations.  Extensive  tests 
have  been  ninde  with  field  and  horticultural  crops,  and  some  work  witli  live 
stock  has  been  undertaken.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  experimental  work 
noted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  notes  are  given  on  weather  conditions  in  Al^ka, 
the  reservation  at  Fairbanks,  the  number  of  homesteads  In  Alaska,  Imports  of 
farm  products  Into  Alaska,  the  forests  In  the  InterlorV>f  the  Territory,  and  on 
other  topics. 

Beport  on  agricultural  investigations  in  Hawaii,  1805,  J.  G.  S.vfiTH  (T.  >Sr. 
Dept.  .\gr..  Office  Expt.  Stan.  Bill.  170,  pp.  66,  pin.  .}). — This  consists  of  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  results  of  exi)erlmeut8 
with  toi>acco  and  other  crops,  and  reports  of  the  clienilst,  entomologist,  and  hor- 
ticulturist. The  exi)erimental  work  is  for  the  most  i>art  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
inme. 

Beport  on  agricultural  Investigations  in  Porto  Bico,  1805,  D.  W.  May 
d".  8.  Dept.  .\gr..  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  171.  pp.  .'/7,  pU.  7).— This  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  experiments  with  various  crops,  notes§n  live 
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stock  In  Porto  Rico,  and  reports  of  tbe  eutomologlst  and  botanist,  the  horticul- 
turist, and  the  coffee  specialist  The  experimental  work  Is  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of.  Arkansas  Station,  1806  {Arkaiuia»  lita.  Jipt. 
1006,  pp.  l7//+77-ii»).— This  Includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
brief  reiK)rt  of  the  director,  giving  the  subjects  of  the  bulletins  issued  during  tlie 
year,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1006,  and  reprints 
of  Bulletins  88-91  issued  during  the  year. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  Kassachusetts  Station,  1905  (Masnachunetti 
Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  2r>Ji). — ^Thls  includes  tlie  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
report  of  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  :ifi. 
-1905,  and  deiiartuiental  reports  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  Nebraska  Station,  1905  (yebraska  XIa. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  117). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  station  by  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  miscellaneous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Oklahoma  Station,  1906  (Oklahoma  HIa.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  13-6,1). — Tills  contains  a  report  of  the  dii-ector,  a  summary  of  the  press 
bulletins  Issued  during  the  year,  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewliere. 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .30,  1900. 

Tbe  press  bulletins  are  to  a  large  extent  a  rei>etltion  of  matter  published  in 
the  regular  bulletins  of  the  station.  The  subjects  treatetl  include ;  Hardy  Ber- 
muda grass,  Bermuda  hay,  wheat  exjierinients,  pasturing  wheat  1904-5.  harvest- 
ing cowpeas,  destroying  weevils  in  cowpeas,  soy  l)eans  as  a  catch  crop,  storing 
sweet  potatoes,  small  fruits,  planting  trees,  vcar  blight,  spray  for  profit  fungi- 
cides. Insecticides,  remedies  for  chinch  bugs,  poisone<l  bran  for  cutworms  and 
grasshoppers,  the  cotton  square  l)orer.  soil  inoculation,  blackleg  vacc-in«>.  iin<l 
horse  breeding. 

Annual  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1905  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  236). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1005,  a  reiwrt  of  the  director  on 
the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  departmental  reiwrts,  parts  ot 
which  are  abstracted  elsewhere.  The  reitort  also  contains  reprints  of  Bulletins 
71-75  of  the  station,  already  noted,  and  of  an  article  on  the  energj*  value  of  red 
clover  hay  and  corn  meal  (E.  S.  U.,  17.  p.  570)'. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Wisconsin  Station,  1005  (Wiiieon$in 
.Vffl.  Kpt.  1905,  pp.  3.17). — This  contains  tbe  organization  list  of  the  station,  a 
rejiort  of  the  director,  including  a  subject  list  of  station  publications,  numerous 
articU>s  abstracteil  elsewhere,  lists  of  exchanges  and  acknowledgments,  and  a 
(Inanclal  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1005.  Two  articles  are 
reprinted  from  Bulletin  129  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  498). 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  April-June,  1906  (('.  jji.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Bui.  60.  pp.  6i). 
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8cOT^  Station. — Martin  V.  Calvin,  of  KIcbmond.  Ga.,  has  been  elected  to 
suw'eed  R.  J.  Keddiiig  as  director. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — AcoordinK  to  the  Intluetrialiat,  J.  K.  I'ayne  liax 
keen  selected  to  take  chnrge  of  the  station  at  Garden  City,  to  he  conducte<l  in 
«K^ration  with  this  De{>artnient.  The  college  has  a  total  enrollment  of  1,350, 
a  gain  of  about  200.  The  State  legislature  will  be  askecl  to  appropriate  $070,500 
for  the  ne.'ct  bienniuin.    Of  this  amount  $20.").000  is  for  current  expenses. 

lAuisiana  Stations. — Fritz  Zerhan,  I'h.  P.  (Munich),  has  succee<led  to  the 
piaoe  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr..  as  chemist  at  the  sugar  station.  U.  C.  Iloltzclaw, 
formerly  assistant  chemist  at  the  State  station,  has  l)een  recently  appolntetl 
asBlstnnt  to  the  State  <-lienilKt  of  Georgia. 

Xalne  TTniversity  and  Station. — Percy  CamptwU  has  Ix^n  .ip|M)inte<l  assistant 
in  animal  husbandry. 

Kassachnsetts  College  and  Station. — M.  A.  Blake,  assistant  in  horticulture. 
bas  resigned  to  l)ecome  liorticulturist  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Station.  The 
vacancj-  i>reviously  noted,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  F.  G.  Ilelyar,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  K.  Hepburn. 

Kiehigan  College. — The  campus  has  been  extendetl  by  moving  all  of  the  older 
liams  back  200  or  .300  yards  to  an  elevated  iKisltlon  on  the  river  bank.  It  is 
proposed  eventually  to  crei-t  u  new  agricultural  building  on  the  site  thus 
vacated.  A  new  engineering  building  is  In  process  of  erection.  It  is  to  <-on- 
sist  of  a  stone  and  brick  basement,  aljove  which  will  l)e  four  stories  of  vitrl(le«1 
brick,  trimmed  with  white  sandstone.  This  is  to  contain  class  rooms  and 
laboratories  for  the  deiwrtmeuts  of  niatheniatics,  physics,  drawing,  and  civil 
find  mechanical  engineering.  The  old  me<>hnnlcal  building  will  be  devoted  to 
.<liopwork. 

Plans  are  Iteing  perfected  for  ti  jubilee  week  next  spring  to  celebrate  the  tlf- 

tieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  agricultural  college  In  the  United 

States.    It  Is  now  pi-oposed  to  hold  the  jubilee  May  28-31.     A  programme  is 

I        Ix'ing  arranged  so  that  the  delegates  to  the  .\ssoclntion  of  .American  Agricul- 

I        tarnl  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which  it  Is  hoped  will  meet  in  Lansing 

at  that  time,  may  attend  nil  of  the  more  important  sessions  of  the  jul)ile«\ 

President  Roosevelt  will  speak  May  31,  and  the  college  Is  planning  to  entertain 

I        from  10,000  to  15.000  iieople  on  that  day. 

I  Xinnetota  Station. — A.  D.  Wilbolt  h.is  l)een  appointed  assistant  in  soil  iii- 

vestlgatlons.  and  George  Craig  assistant  In  animal  breeding  experiments. 

KisslBsippi  College  and  Station. — D.  0.  Mooring  has  been  oppolnted  assistant 
In  horticulture.  E.  R.  Lloyd  is  to  have  charge  of  the  fanners'  institute  and 
extension  work.  J.  W.  Fox  has  been  put  In  charge  of  the  Delta  substation  and 
C  T.  Ames  of  the  Holly  Spring  station. 

Vebratka  Vnivenlty  and  Station. — Martin  Nelson  has  been  nppointeil  in- 
stmctor  In  field  crops  and  soils  In  the  university  and  assistant  In  crops  in  the 
!>tatl0Q. 
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Hew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — Harry  F.  Hall,  formerly  iissUtant  <n 
horticulture,  lm»  lM?eu  uppoiutefl  horticulturist  to  suct-eed  F.  W.  Raiie,  whose 
resiKiiation  hns  been  pi-eviously  noted. 

Cornell  TJniTenlty  and  Station. — Charles  H.  Tuck,  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1006,  hns,  according  to  the  ConieH  Countrt/mau.  been  apiwliited  sniier- 
visor  of  the  fanners'  i-eading  courses,  vice  G.  W.  Ilorsfonl.  Avho  has  entered  the 
employ  of  this  Deiutrtmeut.  Henry  Jennings,  a  former  student,  is  reiiorted  n« 
having  accepted  a  iwsitlon  as  |)oultryuiau  at  the  Maryland  Station.  Dr.  C.  U. 
Uol)erts,  a  practicing  dentist  of  TTlster  County,  N.  Y.,  has  n»c-ently  endowed  five 
scholnrahiits  in  tlie  College  of  Agriculture,  donating  !|;;i(U!00  for  the  purpose. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — C.  E.  Bradley,  formerly  head  of  the  cltemical 
department  cf  racific  t'niversity,  has  l»een  apimiuted  assistant  diemist  in  tlie 
station,  and  W.  11.  Wicks,  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon  College,  has  been  npiwinted 
assistant  horticulturist.  A  contract  has  recently  beeu  let  for  the  ere<'tion  of  a 
women's  Iniildiug,  to  cost  |71,,'K)0. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — Dr.  J.  M.  McBr.vdo  has  lieeu  tendered  n  i>en- 
slon  under  tiie  retirement  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  It  is  reiwrted  that  he  will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present 
college  year. 

Tlie  director  and  several  meniliers  of  the  station  staff  were  charge<l  with  the 
management  of  the  live  st<(ck  department  of  the  State  fair,  recently  held  at 
Itlchniond.  The  station  made  an  exhibit  of  ]iotatoes,  tobaccos,  and  cereals  in 
tlie  grain  and  straw,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  A  working 
dairy  was  also  oiiernted  during  the  fair. 

Armour  Agrlcnltnral  Scholanhips. — J.  Ogdcn  Armour  has  offered  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Live  Sto<'k  Exiiosltlon  the  sum  of  ^.I.OOO  to  l»e  distrili- 
uttHl  annually  at  the  e.\iH>sItion  in  20  agricultural  s<'holar8hips  to  be  comiietetl  fur 
l-.y  the  State  agricultural  colleges  at  the  oxiiosition.  In  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  tlie  exposition  he  states  that  tliose  scholarships  are  given  In  recognition  of 
the  work  done  by  the  agricultural  colleges  "  In  advancing  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural education  In  this  country  through  tlie  character  and  extent  of  their  exhibits 
of  live  stock  and  field  iiroducts  at  the  international  show." 

The  i-ompetition  is  to  be  based  n|>on  the  animal  and  grain  exhibits  from  the 
several  colleges  and  such  other  forms  of  agricultural  student  competition  as  may 
1)0  recognlzetl  or  established  t).v  the  exjiosition.  The  details  are  to  lie  determined 
l>y  the  management,  and  the  schoIarshIi)s  arc  to  lie  known  as  the  J.  Ogden 
.Vrinour  scliohirshiiw.    The  gift  has  been  a«H>eptetl  by  I'resident  Siwor. 

Meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Botany. — A  meeting  of  tlic 
(•ommittee  ou  appliiHl  Itotaiiy,  .Mppointe*!  by  tlie  Botanical  Congress  of  Vleuii:i 
in  1!)0.">,  was  held  In  r.-irls  August  2,5  and  2(i,  lOfKi,  for  the  purixjse  of  orgiuilzii- 
tion  and  formulating  plans  for  investigation.  The  committee  adopted  as  a  pre- 
liminary programme  a  resolution  providing  for  tlie  apiKiintment  of  a  comiieteiit 
investigator  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  world  and  study  what  has  lieeii  done  in 
applied  liotany  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  the  methods 
and  facilities  of  such  Investlgntlons.  This  lns|>ection  is  to  be  made  and  a  report 
submitted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  in  1908.  To  meet  the  exiienso 
of  this  trip  the  committee  undertakes  to  raise  a  fund  of  $4,000  by  subscriptions 
from  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  tlie  various  lines  where  botanj' 
touches  ui>on  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  choice  of  the  traveling  lusjieotor 
was  left  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fruwirth,  de  Jaczewski,  Marebai. 
I'h.  de  Vilmorin,  and  Tralmt. 

A  spccmd  committee,  consisting  of  de  Jaczewski,  Proost,  Schilbersky,  Trabut. 
and  Rrlcl',  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  and  report  upon  the  legal  means 
adopted  by  all  countries  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  plant  para- 
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fiites.    A  zoologist  Is  to  be  Rdded  to  this  committee,  aud  insect  ijcsts  will  be 
Included  In  the  report. 

Profeissor  Flnbault  accepted  a  commission  to  prepare  a  catalogue  slioiving 
regions  of  similar  climatic  conditions  as  indicative  of  their  itossibilities  lu 
applied  botany. 

Sontheattera  Iowa  Short  Conne. — Special  arrangements  bave  been  made  for 
sbort  courses  lu  corn  aud  llre-stock  Judging  and  domestic  science,  to  he  held 
under  tbe  manag^meut  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Its  new 
building  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  December  17-22.  The  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  will  cooperate  with  those  having  the  course  at  Mount  Pleasant  in 
charge.  Tlie  classes  in  live-stoclc  Judging  will  be  conducted  by  Professors 
(^rtiss  and  Bliss,  of  Ames,  in  the  new  pavilion  at  the  fair  grounds,  and  the 
corn  Judging  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  Holden  and  assistants.  During  the 
weeic  lectures  will  be  given  by  President  Storms  and  I>octor  McXell,  of  Ames, 
Ij.  M.  Rommel,  of  tills  Department,  and  others. 

AgTienltnral  Education  in  Hungary. — New  regulations  for  tbe  Royal  Hun- 
garian Horticultural  School  at  Budai)eRt  provide  that  only  applicants  20  yeai-s 
old  or  more,  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade  in  public  schools  and  have  had 
one  year  of  practical  experience  in  gardening,  oin  be  admitted.  Among  the 
technical  subjects  taught  in  the  course  are  garden  architecture,  machines  and 
implements,  landscape  gardening,  ganlen  nmnagement,  agriculture,  farm 
economics,  and  farm  law. 

Tbe  agricultural  academy  at  Magyar-Ovar  Is  so  crowdejl  that  it  i.<  recom- 
mending students  to  go  to  other  agricultural  academies  In  Hungary  where  the 
qoalifications  for  admission  to  the  Magyar-Ovar  Academy  will  admit  them  to 
the  second  year. 

School  for  Keadow  Culture  in  Austria. — A  meadow  culture  school  was  oi)ene<l 
at  Eger  Noveml)er  1,  which  Is  temiwrarily  in  charge  of  Franz  Lindner,  director 
of  the  agriculturnl  school  at  Eger. 

Forestry  at  Oxford. — A  three-year  forestry  course  is  now  provided  at  Oxford. 
Tfl-o  years  of  tlie  course  are  s])ent  at  the  university  and  the  third  year  on  the 
Continent.  Candidates  for  the  Indian '  forest  service  are  selected  partly  by 
examination  held  by  the  civil  service  commissioners  and  partly  by  nomination. 
Candidates  who  have  taken  the  full  course  and  secure  appointments  receive 
about  $1,500  the  first  year,  and  the  grading  is  such  that  tbe  final  salary  may 
reach  $10,000  n  year.  At  the  end  of  twenty-two  years  Indian  forest  officers  can 
retire  on  a  full  pension,  the  maximum  being  al>out  $2,.500  per  year. 

Butter  Competitions. — According  to  tbe  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
tlie  department  of  agriculture  for  Ireland  has  been  holding  a  novel  form  of 
dairy  wimpetitlon  during  the  past  few  years.  The  butter  exhibited  at  such 
competitions  is  arranged  for  by  telegrams  dispatched  by  the  department  on  the 
morning  of  tbe  day  on  which  the  exhibits  are  to  be  held.  The  competitors  are 
nnaware  of  the  dates,  and  the  constant  dally  attention  which  must  accordingly 
be  given  the  work  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  accrue  from  this 
-kystem. 

Allotments  to  Agricultural  La1)orer8  in  Denmark. — The  Danish  Government 
has  recently  undertaken  an  inquiry  Into  the  results  obtained  from  the  act  of 
1899  as  amended  in  1904.  Under  this  act  laborers  who  are  able  to  provide  suit- 
able buildings,  stock,  implements,  etc.,  may  borrow  from  the  state  sums  equal  to 
uine-tenths  of  the  mortage  value  of  the  property  to  he  olitained.  The  interest  on 
tlie  loan  Is  3  per  cent,  and  no  principal  can  be  paid  during  the  first  five  years. 
After  that  4  per  cent  Is  to  be  paid  on  two-fifths  of  the  loan  for  Interest  and 
principal,  and  tbe  remainder  of  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  later  at  tbe  same  rat& 
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During  the  Ave  yeure  in  which  the  act  has  been  in  operation  1,850  allotments 
were  acquired  in  tbiB  way,  with  loans  amounting  to  $1,815,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  owneif>  were  agricultural  day  laborers,  and  the  total  area  of 
their  holdings  amounted  to  14,552  acres,  or  nearly  8  acres  each.  The  majority 
of  the  holders  were  membeni  of  cooi)erative  societies,  nine-tenths  being  members 
of  coo[)erative  dairies,  one-third  members  of  bacon-curing  societies,  and  one- 
fourth  members  of  societies  for  the  cooperative  sale  of  eggs. 

Xlseellaneons. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
School  Commissioners  and  Suiierinteudents  was  held  at  Cornell  University 
October  3  to  5.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  best 
means  of  adapting  rural  schools  to  their  environment.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  such  schools  sliould  not  teach  agriculture  separately,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  pedagogy,  of  which  it  sliould  be  the  basic  factor. 

Mark  Lane  Kj-prpn*  states  that  negotiations  are  now  proceeding  whereby  the 
Midland  Agricultural  College  of  Leicestershire  is  to  be  converted  into  a  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  proi)OKed  Nottingham  University.  Authority  will  then  be 
granted  to  confer  degrees,  which  Is  not  now  [lerniltted. 

It  is  learned  from  the  same  source  that  the  agricniltural  department  of  Leeds 
University  is  endeavoring  to  revive  interest  in  the  canning  industry.  I.ectures 
are  being  given  by  a  member  of  its  staff  on  tlie  canning  and  preserving  of  fruit 
in  various  centers  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  -KKtth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  a  new  block  of  buildings,  costing  over  $1,000,000,  was  formally 
o])eued  by  the  King.  The  buildings  include  extensive  class  rooms  and  labora- 
tories for  agriculture. 

The  Octol)er  number  of  Forestry  and  Irrigation  states  that  K.  C.  Br.vant,  for 
some  time  in  charge  of  the  coo|>erative  work  of  the  office  of  Forest  Extension, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  recently  resigned  to  assist  In  organizing  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  chair  of  practical-  forestry  and  lumbering  at  the  Tale 
Forest  School.  This  chair  was  established  by  subscriptions  from  leading  lumber- 
men throughout  the  country. 

J.  B.  Mowry  has  l»een  api>olnted  commissioner  of  fore8tr>'  In  Rhode  Island. 

J.  J.  Dearborn,  of  the  Harvard  Forestry  School,  lias  become  assistant  to  F.  W. 
Itane,  State  forester  of  Massachusetts. 

The  death  of  B.  Chauzit,  director  of  the  Departmental  Agricultural  Labom- 
tory,  nt  Nimcs.  and  since  1882  departmental  professor  of  agriculture  In  Gard. 
is  notetl  in  a  recent  number  of  Frogris  Agrioole  et  Vitioole. 
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The  convention  of  the  As.sociation  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  at  Baton  Rouge  was  one  of  unusual 
interest,  especially  to  experiment  station  officers.  The  chief  center 
of  interest  was  the  Adams  fund,  its  aims  and  limitations,  and  the 
general  policy  regarding  its  use. 

There  was  a  broad  discus.sion  of  the  subject  of  research  work,  its 
relation  to  the  other  activities  of  the  experiment  stations  and  to  the 
general  public.  At  no  previous  meeting  has  there  been  so  full  and 
intelligcHt  consideration  of  this  subject  and  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  research  and  investigation.  It  did  much  to  clarify  views  and 
elevate  ideals,  if  it  did  not  always  relieve  the  feeling  of  pre'isure 
on  the  part  of  some  that  the  needs  and  demands  of  their  constituents 
should  be  met  in  a  direct  way.  Such,  however,  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  carried  away  a  clearer  impression  of  the  desirability  of  agri- 
cultural research  and  of  its  practicability  as  well. 

The  broad  field  and  duty  of  the  experiment  station  as  a  scientific 
institution  was  emphasized — its  relations  to  agricultural  education 
and  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  a  broad  sense,  as  well  as  to 
the  local  needs  of  the  farmer.  The  need  of  a  definite  policy  for  every 
station  and  of  adherence  to  its  policy  and  programme  of  work  was 
made  evident,  a  need  which  is  especially  urgent  at  the  present 
juncture. 

The  report  of  the  new  standing  committee  on  station  organization 
and  policy  was  received  with  special  interest.  This  committee  is 
made  up  of  a  representative  body  of  station  men,  headed  by  Dean 
Davenport  as  chairman.  It  has  held  several  meetings  during  the 
year  and  has  given  careful  and  intelligent  study  to  questions  relating 
to  the  policy  of  the  stations  toward  the  Adams  fund.  Its  conclu- 
sions are  therefore  entitled  to  much  respect,  and  should  have  great 
weight  in  formulating  the  sentiment  of  the  American  stations. 

While  the  committee  deemed  it  impracticable  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine in  detail  the  kinds  of  work  proper  under  the  new  fund,  it  laid 
down  tile  following  broad  proposition :  "  It  is  evidently  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  Adams  Act  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  investi- 
gations of  a  relatively  high  order,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
principles  and  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  and  fundamental 
problems  of  agriculture.  To  this  end  it  is  very  desirable  that  care- 
ful attention  shall  be  given  to  the  choice  of  definite  problems  to  be 
studied  and  the  methods  by  which  the  solution  of  these  problems  is 
to  be  sought.  Investigations  in  connection  with  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  the  establishment  of  principles  of  broad  applica- 
tion should  be  preferred  to  those  which  have  only  local  or  temporary 
importance,  or  from  which  only  superficial  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained." 

The  greatest  evident  difficulties  in  planning  work  under  this  new 
act  were  shown  by  the  data  collected  by  the  committee  to  be  (1) 
a  lack  of  clear  discrimination  between  investigation  in  a  strict  sense 
and  the  ordinary  experimental  work,  (2)  a  lack  of  definiteness  in 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  investigations,  (3)  a  tendency  to  take 
up  too  large  or  broad  problems,  and  (4)  the  outlining  of  too 
large  a  number  of  projects.  "  In  the  abstract  everybody  agrees 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Adams  Act  and  the  desirability  of  restricting 
the  fund  closely  to  original  investigations.  When  we  come  to  con- 
crete cases,  however,  there  is  very  great  difference  of  opinion."  This 
was  attributed  in  part  to  a  habit  of  mind  which  has  led  to  the  desig- 
nation of  relatively  simple  experiments  and  tests  as  "  investigations," 
although  evidently  not  so  in  any  real  sense,  and  to  a  biased  judg- 
ment which  places  undue  stress  upon  demonstration  work  and  the 
Attainment  of  immediately  practical  results.  Upon  the  latter  point 
the  committee  said : 

"  The  mental  attitude  of  many  of  our  station  workers  is  wrong. 
They  see  only  the  immediate  duty  of  tlie  station  to  the  local  farmer  of 
to-day.  They  forget  that  the  station  has  a  duty  to  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture in  a  broad  sense,  and  that  this  may  lead  to  much  more  perma- 
nent and  widespread  benefit.  The  development  of  agricultural 
education  has  come  very  largely  as  a  result  of  station  work.  The 
stations  have  furnished  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  agricultural  in- 
structor, and  their  work  has  been  the  means  of  putting  agricultural 
instruction  on  a  better  pedagogic  basis.  They  owe  a  duty  to  agri- 
cultural education  and  agricultural  science  which  it  is  very  important 
should  be  more  generally  recognized.  The  Adams  fund  will  enable 
them  to  more  largely  meet  this  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  a 
broader  and  more  substantial  basis  for  the  science  -as  well  as  the  art 
of  agriculture.  In  most  States  this  new  fund  can  safely  be  used  for 
investigation  which  will  not  necessarily  give  an  immediate  return  to 
the  farmer,  for  the  other  funds  will  usually  take  care  of  the  demands 
of  the  farmer  sufficiently  to  keep  him  satisfied." 

This  is  a  broad  conception  of  the  stations'  mission.  Without  dis- 
paraging any  form  of  activity  in  the  aid  of  agriculture,  it  calls  atten- 
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tion  to  a  too  narrow  view,  which  has  often  obscured  our  vision  and 
had  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  station  workers  themselves.  In  this 
it  has  struck  a  very  vital  part,  for  the  aim  and  work  of  a  station  are 
det«mined  in  large  measure  by  the  men  composing  its  staff.  The 
commanding  position  of  the  man  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
research  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the  committee,  and  almost  as  a 
corollary  to  this  it  was  urged  that  "  the  man  and  his  line  of  work 
must  be  suitable  to  each  other." 

The  latter  is  an  important  item  which  in  the  exigencies  of  station 
work  has  not  always  been  given  due  consideration.  It  recognizes 
that  men  have  special  qualifications  which  should  be  discovered  and 
encouraged.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  exact  research  from  a  man  whose 
interest  and  ability  lie  in  demonstration  and  extension  work,  and  it 
is  a  waste  of  good  material  to  require  extensive  institute  work  of  an 
investigator  who  has  little  heart  in  institute  work  and  finds  it  uncon- 
genial. While  most  stations  can  as  yet  specialize  and  differentiate 
to  only  a  limited  degree,  they  can  in  large  measure  relieve  their  re- 
search men  of  duties  which  are  onerous  to  them,  and  utilize  them  more 
largely  and  more  advantageously  in  lines  in  which  their  special  quali- 
fications and  special  interests  lie. 

Regarding  the  training  of  station  workers,  the  committee  held  it 
to  be  "  more  important  that  a  man  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
fundamentals  of  science  than  that  he  be  trained  in  some  of  its  appli- 
cations," since  the  man  of  thorough  scientific  training  can  readily 
acquire  the  known  facts  and  point  of  view  in  the  agricultural  applica- 
tion of  the  science,  while  the  other  hopelessly  lacks  the  basal  knowl- 
edge of  the  science. 

The  high  ideals  set  forth  by  this  committee  received  the  approval 
of  the  association  in  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  was  in  accord  with  the  view  that  research  is  the  life  of  progress  in 
agriculture,  and  that  a  point  has  been  reached  in  our  station  work 
where  it  is  imperatively  necessary. 

One  session  of  the  section  on  experiment  station  work  was  devoted 
to  an  open  discussion  upon  The  Kind  and  Character  of  Work  under 
the  Adams  Act,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science,  which  met  just  prior  to  the  convention,  held  a  symposium  on 
experimental  work,  which  was  occupied  largely  with  this  general 


In  the  latter,  papers  were  presented  by  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  on 
What  is  Re.search  ? ;  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  on  Tendencies  in  Station 
Work  as  Influenced  by  the  Conception  of  Scientific  Investigation, 
and  by  Director  C.  D.  Woods  on  The  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
Adams  Act.  These  papers  were  followed  by  a  general  discussion, 
and  later  by  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby. 
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Doctor  Armsby  pointed  to  the  popularity  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions as  their  greatest  danger,  since  it  "  threatens  to  be  their  perma- 
nent undoing  as  agencies  of  scientific  research."  He  urged  the 
importance — nay,  the  necessity — of  research  as  a  basis  for  the  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  education  and  of  improved  practice,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  public  needs  to  understand  better  than  it  does 
the  nature  and  the  importance  of  research.  "Unless  science  makes 
progress,  practice  will  mark  time."  Considering  the  provision  for 
agricultural  research  which  the  Adams  Act  makes,  he  cautioned  that 
this  act  may  "  prove  also  to  be  a  day  of  judgment  for  the  stations,  in 
that  it  will  reveal  to  all  men  their  conception  of  original  research 
and  demonstrate  whether  or  not  they  have  a  broad  fundamental 
grasp  of  the  idea  of  investigation.  Differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  application  of  this  fund  are  already  apparent.  The  stations 
stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Will  they  simply  add  demonstra- 
tion to  demonstration,  propaganda  to  propaganda,  or  will  they 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  dedicate  this  new  fund  sacredly  and  irrev- 
ocably to  original  scientific  research,  broadly  conceived  and  liber- 
ally executed  ?  " 

The  discussion  in  the  section  on  experiment  station  work  served  to 
reenforce  the  general  opinion  that  the  new  fund  should  be  used  for  • 
investigation  in  a  strict  sense,  and  by  illustration  it  helped  to  show 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  such  work  and  to  bring  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  information,  facts,  and  Iniowledge.  Information 
may  be  of  a  very  general  nature,  entirely  empirical  in  character,  and 
bear  no  relation  to  the  cause  or  reason.  Much  that  we  publish  as  a 
result  of  our  experiments  is  merely  statistical  information,  with  no 
attempt  to  trace  the  why  or  wherefore.  A  fact  implies  something 
more  definitely  established,  but  this  may  not,  be  true  of  its  relation- 
ships to  other  facts  or  observations.  Isolated  facts  are  often  valu- 
able when  rightly  applied,  but  it  is  when  they  are  correlated  into 
knowledge  that  they  have  their  full  value  and  contribute  definitely 
to  our  understanding  of  principles. 

As  Doctor  Armsby  said  in  his  excellent  paper  on  Problems  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  "  one  principle  well  founded  is  worth  a  thousand 
facts,  because  it  includes  them  all ; "  and  he  added,  referring  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  "  I  can  not  avoid  suspecting  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  borrowed  from  foreign  investigators  and 
popularized  by  station  literature  and  in  other  ways  have  done  quite 
as  much  to  help  the  practical  feeder  as  our  own  experiments." 

The  principal  doubt  expressed  in  connection  with  the  inauguration 
of  research  work  was  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  constituents  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  suppress  their  impatience  for  results.  This 
difficulty  is  believed  to  be  in  a  measure  overestimated.    While  it  is 
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true  that  the  public  does  not  like  long-time  investments  and  wants 
to  see  the  results  or  the  prospects  of  them,  it  is  also  true  that  it  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  appreciation  of  scientific  investigation  of 
agricultural  problems,  and  has  become  more  patient  to  wait  until  safe 
results  can  be  secured.  In  some  quarters  it  has  already  become  im- 
patient of  inconclusive  work.  It  can  be  interested  in  investigations 
into  the  why  and  wherefore  as  it  could  not  have  been  a  few  years  ago, 
and  this  tendency,  it  is  believed,  can  be  developed  and  intensified. 

Education  will  do  much  to  remedy  this  condition.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  the  only  interest  of  the  farmers  in  some  sections  was  in 
substations  and  simple  demonstrations.  Now  it  goes  much  further. 
We  should  not  yield  to  this  apparent  obstacle,  although  we  recognize 
it  and  take  account  of  it  in  the  selection  of  our  research  problems. 
Many  of  these,  may  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  farmer  if  they  have  a 
definite  aim,  and  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  men  can  be  made 
to  see  their  importance,  even  though  they  be  quite  technical,  and  to 
support  the  station  in  the  undertaking. 

Take  a  specific  case:  Tomatoes  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  certain  State 
but  tend  to  set  fruit  only  sparingly.  This  is  not  a  varietal  character- 
istic, is  not  local,  and  does  not  appear  to  yield  to  the  usual  cultural 
methods.  The  cause  for  it  is  unknown.  It  may,  it  is  thought,  have 
some  connection  with  the  semiarid  condition  of  the  soil  or  atmosphere, 
the  richness  of  the  soil  or  its  deficiency  in  some  fertilizing  element,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  a  live,  practical  question.  The 
station  in  that  State  might  conduct  a  variety  of  field  trials,  working 
in  the  dark,  in  the  endeavor  to  hit  upon  some  method  which  would 
increase  the  tendency  to  set  fruit ;  or  it  can,  as  is  proposed,  conduct  a 
systematic  investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  eliminat- 
ing the  effect  of  various  factors  one  by  one,  and  studying  the  problem 
in  its  physiological  considerations  as  a  basis  for  practical  deductions. 

The  chances  for  ultimate  practical  results  are  greater  in  the  latter 
ease  than  in  the  former.  Moreover,  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  done 
as  each  phase  is  taken  up,  and  results  of  scientific  interest  will  be 
secured  which  may  quite  likely  have  a  bearing  upon  other  crops. 
Is  the  matter  of  less  interest  to  the  practical  man  because  it  is  car- 
ried out  in  this  thorough  scientific  way  and  he  can  not  understand 
each  step  ?  And  is  he  more  likely  to  become  impatient  at  delay  than 
if  miscellaneous  field  trials  were  made  without  any  reference  to  the 
fundamental  cause  ?  It  hardly  seems  likely,  if  he  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  station  is  addressing  itself  to  the  practical  problem 
to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

But  there  are  other  problems  whose  practical  relations  seem  more 
remote  to  the  general  public,  and  which  have  to  be  taken  by  them  on 
faith.    In  a  considerable  number  of  States  such  researches  can  not 
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be  undertaken  with  the  present  public  sentiment,  and  we  must  look 
to  States  where  this  sentiment  is  more  advanced  and  where  the  de- 
mands on  the  station  are  less  insistent.  Some  of  these  researches 
have  become  indispensable  to  further  progress  and  are  of  interest 
to  all  the  stations,  although  only  a  few  can  enter  upon  them.  In 
some  instances  we  lack  both  the  men  and  the  equipment  to  carry  them 
on  in  more  than  one  or  two  places  at  the  outset,  and  where  these  men 
and  facilities  exist  the  great  desirability  of  encouraging  develop- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  seems  to  need  no  argument. 

This  view  was  expressed  by  the  section  on  experiment  station  work 
in  reference  to  the  investigations  upon  the  principles  of  animal 
nutrition  made  with  the  aid  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  The  section  commended  this  work  in  highest 
terms,  recognizing  its  importance  in  the  development  of  animal  feed- 
ing; and  in  view  of  the  special  facilities  combined  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  in  investigator  and  apparatus,  expressed  "  its  earnest 
hope  that  at  this  time,  when  plans  are  being  laid  for  so  wide  an  exten- 
sion of  research  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  under  the  Adams 
Act,  that  the  line  of  research  already  established  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  will  be  continued  and  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed 
practicable  by  the  board  of  control." 

The  keynote  of  the  discussion  at  the  Baton  Rouge  meeting  was 
that  the  provision  for  genuine  research  in  agriculture  had  come  none 
too  soon,  that  our  ideals  should  be  set  high,  and  that  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  should  be  developed  in  the  individual  States  as  a 
foundation  and  support  for  it.  In  this  advanced  work  public  senti- 
ment must  be  led.  It  can  not  be  expected  to  lead  the  stations,  as  it 
often  has  in  the  case  of  the  more  practical  work.  The  idea  should 
be  spread  abroad  that  they  can  not  solve  fundamental  problems  at 
short  order  or  get  results  of  worth  under  high  pressure.  Given  the 
proper  aim,  the  stations  must  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  their  own  way. 
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On  methods  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  In  artificial  tertiUzeTS,  P. 
Chwstehsen  (Tidsskr.  Landokonom.,  1906,  No.  5,  pp.  S08-312). — This  la  a 
rtsnme  of  a  monograpb  by  the  anthor  on  the  subject 

The  results  of  determinations  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  In  the  same 
superphosphates  were  found  to  differ  as  much  as  0.75  per  cent  according  to  tlie 
modifications  of  the  molybdate  method  proposed  by  Fresenius,  Wagner,  and 
Maerdcer.  Similar  differences  were  found  in  the  results  for  citrate-soluble 
pboeplioric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  and  In  the  case  of  total  phosphoric  acid  in  bone 
meal  differences  of  1  per  cent  or  more  were  obtained  by  the  various  methods. 
The  differences  were  shown  to  dei)end  on  the  manner  of  precipitating  with  mag- 
nesia mixture,  and  a  method  of  procedure  was  worked  out  by  the  author  which 
gave  correct  results.  A  rapid  "  direct  molybdate  "  method  is  recommended  for 
farther  trial.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  by  addition  of  ammonitun 
molybdate  is  Ignited  to  constant  weight,  and  the  residue  weighed  for  calcula- 
tion of  the  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer.  The  methods  are  not 
described. 

The  author  found  that  Imne  meal  containing  31  per  cent  total  phosphoric  acid 
gave  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent  citric-acid  solution. 
Its  citrate  solubility  was  therefore  equal  to  that  of  Thomas  slag.  It  follows 
tbat  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  meal  must  either  be  equal  to  that  of  Thomas  slag 
or.  If  experience  and  exact  culture  trials  show  It  to  be  less  valuable,  the  present 
method  of  valuation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  can  not  l>e  considered 
reliable. — ^f.  w.  woix. 

On  the  rapid  analysis  of  superphosphates,  M.  jACQimr,  O.  Quintanilla, 
andF.  Abbedordo  (Rev.  R.  Acad.  Cien.  Madrid,  4  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  592-598). — 
The  metlxxl  proposed  is  as  follows :  Grind  2.5  gm.  of  the  superphosphate  in  a 
mortar  with  about  15  cc.  of  cold  distilled  water,  filtering  the  extract  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation  until  the  filtrate  amounts  to  about  200  cc.,  finally  washing  the 
filter  with  water  at  80°  C.  After  cooling  add  1  or  2  cc.  of  nitric  or  liydrochloric 
acid  to  clear  up  the  solution.  Digest  the  filter  and  contents  in  100  cc.  of 
Jonlle's  citrate  solution  (400  gm.  citric  acid  per  liter)  at  60°  C.  on  a  water  bath 
(or  3  hours,  stirring  for  1  or  2  minutes  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Maice  the  so- 
lution to  250  c&  To  50  cc.  portions  of  the  water  and  citrate  solutions  add 
100  cc.  of  22°  ammonia  and  10  to  15  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  (55MgCi,+106 
NH.a+350NH,  of  22°+H,0  to  one  liter).  Shake  in  a  mechanical  agitator 
making  40  to  50  revolutions  per  minute  for  3  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  and  proceed  as  usual.  This  method  gave  results  with  a  variety  of 
materials  closely  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  In- 
eraasing  the  revolutions  of  the  shaker  to  70  to  SO  per  minute  and  reducing  the 
time  to  1  hour  gave  higher  results  than  those  yielded  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Znvesttgatlons  on  the  causes  of  error  in  the  application  of  the  citro- 
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mechanical  method  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  add  in  natural 
phosphates  and  phosphatic  slag,  H.  Pf.ljlet  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  11  (1906), 
No.  9,  pp.  SSI,  3S2;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.  1906,  II,  No.  16,  p.  128Ji). —Tbe  author 
briefly  discusses  tbe  Investigations  of  Guerry  and  Toussaint  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.lOT) 
on  this  subject  and  describes  the  method  which  be  employs  to  remove  gilicic 
acid  from  solution,  namely,  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  taking  up  in  hot  liydrocbioric  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  the  remorai 
of  silica  ia  not  necessary  In  the  molybdic  method,  nnd  that  a  precipitate  of 
pbospho-ammonlum  molybdate  of  definite  coui[x)sition  can  always  be  obtained. 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
B.  ScHMiTZ  (Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  45  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  51i-.'>2i;  alts,  in  Chem. 
Centbl,  1906,  II,  No.  10,  p.  911).— The  author  precipitates  tbe  nearly  neutral- 
ized (with  HCl)  ammonia  solution  of  the  molybdic  precipitate  with  acid 
(HCI)   magnesia  mixture,  finally  making  tbe  solution  alkaline  with  ammonia. 

Should  one  titrate  calcareous  marl  with  sulphuric  acidP  Schulze  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  SO  (1906).  No.  77,  pp.  937,  938).— .k  series  of  comparative  tests  Is  reported 
which  showed  that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  gives  uniformly  lower  results  than 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  reason  for  this  Is  not  made  clear. 

The  determination  of  org^anic  matter  in  waters  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate,  A.  Gabcia  (.Inn.  Chim.  .Analyt.,  11  (1906),  No.  9,  p.  340).— 
The  author  finds  that  the  ammonia  already  present  or  set  free  from  salts  or 
organic  matter  in  water  by  alkaline  permanganate  is  oxidlssed  to  nitrous  or 
nitric  acid,  which  Increases  the  amount  of  permanganate  re<iulred,  and  thus 
alkaline  permanganate  gives  higher  results  for  organic  matter  than  acid  per- 
manganate. 

'  The  detection  of  humus  substances  in  water,  Klut  (Pharm.  Ztg.,  51 
(1906),  pp.  777,  77.S,-  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  No.  13,  p.  1081).— It  is 
stated  that  no  typiciil  reuctlon  for'thls  puipnse  exists.  Various  indirect  tests 
for  color,  odor,  reaction,  etc.,  are  desoribod. 

A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pentosans,  A.  .Tolles 
(Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem..  4',  (1906),  No.  3-},  pp.  196-20i).—Detal\ed  directions 
are  given  for  estimating  furfuroi,  and  data  are  reported  showing  the  accuracy 
of  the  method,  which  consists  essentially  in  boiling  tbe  substance  to  be  tested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  distilling  with  water  vapor  tile  furfuroi  formed,  neutral- 
izing with  sodium-hydroxid  solution,  adding  blsulpbate  solution,  and  titrating 
with  lodin. 

On  uniform  methods  of  analysis  of  cane  factory  products,  H.  Pelut 
(Internat.  Sugar  Jour.,  8  (1906),  No.  94,  pp.  506-511). — Notes  are  given  on  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  toward  securing  unification  of  tbe  methods  for 
saccharine  products  in  diCTerent  countries.  Analyses  of  cane  molasses  made  by 
three  methods  are  given  to  Illustrate  tbe  differences  arising  from  the  use  of 
different  methods.  Comments  are  made  on  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
offered  for  the  unification  of  methods  and  a  rteum^  of  methods  fqr  the  analysis 
of  molasses  is  given. 

An  accurate  commercial  method  for  the  analysis  of  sug^ar  beets,  D.  L. 
Davoij,  (Internat.  Sugar  Jour.,  8  (1906),  No.  94.  pp.  512-516,  fig.  l).—Ohjec- 
tions  to  the  method  of  hot-water  digestion  are  overcome,  according  to  tbe 
author,  by  substituting  a  beaker  for  the  flask,  and  finally  completing  the  mass 
to  a  certain  weight,  200.2  gm.,  instead  of  volume.  By  this  method,  which  Is 
described.  It  is  possible  to  make  from  600  to  700  analyses  in  one  day,  instead  of 
125  by  tbe  usual  method. 

Seport  on  the  estimation  of  glucose  by  the  volumetric  method,  A.  Watt 
{Internat.  Sugar  Jour.,  8  (1906),  No.  94,  pp.  502-506). — In  determining  glucose 
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In  beet  sugar  It  Is  considered  important  to  standardize  the  Fehllng  solution 
with  a  solntlon  of  pure  sucrose  and  invert  sugar  In  the  proportions  found 
in  tbe  sample.  If  a  clarified  solution  is  used  it  is  also  considered  necessary 
to  clarify  tbe  standardizing  solution  t)efore  titration.  When  ttiese  precautions 
are  talien  tbe  Tolumetric  metliod  is  l)elteved  to  he  capable  of  giring  as  accurate 
results  as  the  gravimetric  nietbcd. 

The  method  of  analysis  of  milk  used  in  the  government  laboratory  for 
sampleB  referred  under  tbe  sale  of  food  and  drugs  acts,  H.  D.  Richmond  and 
E.  H.  MiLLEK  (Analyst,  31  {1906),  h'o.  367,  pp.  317-^3.')).— In  the  case  of 
fresh  mlllE  the  maceration  method  employed  in  the  government  laboratory 
is  believed  to  give  results  which  are  accurate  for  fat,  but  slightly  too  high 
for  solids-not-fat.  The  higher  results  for  the  soilds-not-fat  are  attributed 
in  part  to  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  hydrated  form  and  to  the  presenc-e 
of  aldehyde  In  tlie  ether. 

Id  18  out  of  19  nnaiyses  of  samples  of  sour  mlllc  the  authors  report  fair 
agreement  of  the  figures  for  fat  by  the  maceration  method  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  Gottlieb  method  on  tiie  fresh  samples.  A  considerable  variation 
in  tile  remaining  sami)ie  was  attributed  to  an  unusual  decomposition. 

The  main  part  of  the  paper  deals  witli  the  corrections  allowed  for  decomiK)- 
sition  products  in  ctUculatlng  the  composition  of  the  fresh  milic  when  the 
sample  examined  has  undergone  fermentative  changes.  The  method  pniploye<i 
in  tbe  government  laboratory  makes  corrections  for  alcohol,  volatile  acids,  and 
atomonia,  and  is  believed  to  give  results  within  0.2  per  cent  of  the  truth 
except  In  cases  of  high  butyric  fermentation  or  other  abnormal  decomim- 
sition.  The  authors  l<elieve  that  certain  small  additional  corrections  may  i)e 
made  with  advantage  and  suggest  allowance  for  lactic  acid,  Inityrie  add, 
and  tbe  aldehyde  taken  up  from  the  etlier  used. 

Tbe  work,  on  the  wiioie,  indicates  that  the  government  laboratory  method  is 
substantially  accurate  for  the  usual  samples,  but  that  spe<'lal  <'orre<'tiou8 
ought  to  be  applied  In  cases  of  unusual  fermentations,  two  of  which  were 
(ooDd  by  the  authon)  in  an  examination  of  the  19  samples. 

The  refractometrlc  determination  of  milk  fat,  F.  L&we  (Milchw.  Zentbl., 
i  {1906),  Ao.  0,  pp.  .}/4-.}ie).— -Scales  have  been  constructed  for  the  Wollny 
and  Abbe  refractometers  whereby  the  percentages  of  fat  may  be  rend  directly. 

A  modification  of  the  salt  method,  Rusche  {Molk.  Ztg.,  20  {1906),  No.  38, 
pp.  1075-1077). — In  preliminary  experiments  the  author  obtained  good  results 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  salt  required  iu  the  Gerljer  alkali  method  from 
240  to  120  gm.  iier  liter  and  Increasing  the  amount  of  alcohol  from  0.0  to 
1  cc.  This  modification  Is  l)elleved  to  lessen  the  danger  of  saponifying  the  fat. 

The  determination  of  acidity  in  cream,  IIesse-GCstbow  {Milchw.  Zentbl., 
i  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  il8,  419).— In  determining  acidity  by  the  ThSrner  method, 
It  is  considered  necessary  to  weigh  10  gm.  of  cream  rather  than  to  measure 
10  cc.  with  a  pipette. 

On  the  determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  M.  Weibull  {Ztachr.  Vnteisuch. 
>o»r.  u.  Genussmll,  11  {1906),  Ao.  12.  pp.  73e-7J«).— Comparative  tests  of 
the  extraction,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Gottlieb  methods  were  considered  as 
showing  the  superiority  of  the  last-mentioned  method  for  this  puriwse. 

Investigations  on  the  determination  of  soluble  and  insoluble  volatile 
fatty  acids,  J.  Dexaite  and  J.  Legband  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  20  (1906),  Vo.  7. 
pp.  250-23.5). — The  Reichert-Meissl  number  was  found  to  Increase  fixnii  .W.a'i 
when  saponification  was  completed  in  J  hour  to  46.53  when  the  period  of  sapon- 
lOcation  was  prolonged  to  from  5  to  6  hours.  This  Increase  Is  considered 
doe  to  d^lymerlzation.    SaponlflcatlOD  for  i  hour  is  recommended. 
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SuimuIQcation  with  glycerin  and  soda  was  compared  with  the  usual  method 
of  HiiMuiQcation  with  alcohol  and  potash.  The  figures  with  glycerin  were  regu- 
larly 3  to  4  lower,  and  this  method  Is  therefore  considered  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  use  of  chromed  hide  powder  in  the  determination  of  tannin,  E. 
XiHouL  (Bul.  Soc.  Chim.  Belg.,  20  (1906).  No.  7,  pp.  236-240).— Comparative 
tests  of  hide  powders  containing  from  0.6  to  5  per  cent  of  chromium  oxid  are 
reported.  The  author  gives  preference  to  the  use  of  powders  only  feebly  charged 
with  chromium. 

Examination  of  some  Western  Australian  barka,  E.  A.  Mann  and  R.  E. 
CowLES  (Jour.  Soc.  Cbem.  Indus.,  2.5  (1906),  A'o.  17,  pp.  8S1,  832). — Determina- 
tions were  made  of  the  percentages  of  tannin  In  the  barks  of  a  number  of  cooi- 
uion  trees  in  Western  Australia  witli  the  following  results :  Acacia  decurrent, 
15.1  i)er  cent;  Eucalyptus  salmonophloia,  1C9,  19.8,  and  12.25  per  cent;  E.  loti- 
phlcha,  10.6  per  cent;  E.  longicornia,  8.73  per  cent;  E.  redunca,  12.5  per  cent; 
E.  occideiitalis,  34.57,  30.3,  and  44.5  per  cent ;  and  E.  comula  10.1  per  cent. 

[Chemical  work  for  the  a^cultuxal  department  of  Western  Australia], 
K.  A.  Mann  (Wegt.  Aust.  Oovt.  Lab.  Bui.  S,  pp.  2.J-31,  pis.  4).— The  separatiou 
and  study  of  poisonous  principles  in  various  plants,  including  especially  poison 
bush  (Oastrolobium  calycinum  and  Oxylobium  parviflorutn),  Indigofera  hovi- 
prrda,  and  darnel  or  drake  (Lolium  temulcntum),  which  have  proven  Injurious 
to  stock,  are  briefly  rejiorted,  as  well  as  comparisons  of  total  and  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  In  certain  typical  soils  of  Western  Australia,  anal- 
yses of  various  lime  and  guano  deposits,  analyses  of  soil  from  a  white  ant  hill 
showing  an  increase  of  total  and  available  fertilizing  constituents  over  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  miscellaneous  analyses. 

Practical  methods  for  identifying  and  estimating  boric  acid  together 
with  rules  for  detecting  forbidden  preservatives,  J.  I'bescheb  (Die  prak- 
tischen  Methoden  der  Bestimmung  wtd  des  Nachweises  der  Borsaure,  nebst 
Anwcisung  zur  Untersuchung  auf  verbotene  KonservierungsmitteL  Liibeck: 
Charles  Coleman,  1906,  pp.  56,  illus.;  rei\  in  Osterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  9  (1906),  No.  1~, 
p.  2.^0). — The  directions  which  are  given  correspond  to  the  law  regarding  the 
examination  of  meat,  passed  in  1900. 

Pure  food,  drug,  and  paint  law,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui. 
i,  pp.  18). — ^The  State  pure-food  law  as  amended  and  reenacted  and  the  pure- 
drug  law  and  the  paint  law  are  given. 

Pure  food,  pure  drug,  formaldehyde,  Paris  gfreen,  and  paint  laws,  E.  F. 
Ladd  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  3,  pp.  22).— This  gives  the  essential 
features  of  each  law  with  rulings  and  interpretations  for  the  guidance  of 
interested  parties. 

METEOEOLOOY— WATEE. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  3^  (1906),  Nos.  5,  pp.  201- 
253,  figs.  13.  charts  15;  6,  pp.  2.55-S05,  figs.  2}.  charts  6).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteoro- 
logical tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1906.  monthly  review 
of  the  progress  of  climatology  throughout  the  world,  recent  papers  bearing  on 
meteorology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  Library,  etc.,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  .5. — Present  Day  Climates  in  Their  Time  Relation,  by  F.  M.  Ball  (see 
p.  312)  ;  Relations  Between  Velocities  of  Progression  of  Lows  and  the  Areas 
of  Rising  and  Falling  Pressure  Accompanying  Them  (illus.),  by  S.  Hanallk; 
Glalsher's  Factors  and  Ferrel's  Psychrometric  Formula  (Illus.),  by  0.  F.  Mar' 
vln;    Improvements   In   Seismographs   with   Mechanical   Registration    (lUus.), 
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by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  E}ducator8;  Educational  Notes; 
A  Destructive  Local  Storm  Near  Paris,  III.,  by  R.  O.  Laughltn ;  The  Kodaik&nal 
Solar  Physics  Observatory  (lllus.),  by  H.  H.  Kimball;  Hawaiian  Mountain 
Records;  The  Photoelectric  Properties  of  Selenium  Cells  (lllus.).  by  K.  B. 
Gntbe;  West  Indian  Chart;  Pbenological  Study;  Meteorological  Work  In  China, 
by  C.  F.  Talman ;  Abnormal  April  Temperatures  in  New  South  Wales,  by 
H.  A.  Hunt ;  Severe  Hailstorm  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  R.  G.  Bindley ;  The 
Seiche  and  Its  Mechanical  Explanation ;  Meteorology  In  German  Universities ; 
Observations  of  "  Shadow  Bands  "  Without  an  Eclipse ;  Tornado  In  Australia ; 
and  Meteorological  Institute  of  Saxony. 

No.& — The  Mount  Rose  Weather  Observatory  (lllus.),  by  J.  E.  Church,  jr.; 
Use  of  the  Lantern  in  Teaching  Meteorology,  by  J.  P.  Goode ;  Studies  on  the 
Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere — IV,  Numerical  Computations  In  the 
Vertical  Ordinate,  by  F.  H.  BIgelow;  The  Waterspout  Near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
inly  16,  1004  (lllus.),  by  M.  L.  Bacon;  The  Tornado  of  June  6,  1906,  near 
1«  Crosse,  Wis.,  by  G.  A.  Oberholzer;  Weighting  Forecasts;  The  Tornado 
of  April  12,  1906,  at  Stafford,  Kans.  (illne.),  by  W.  B.  Seright;  The  Structure 
of  Hailstones  (lllus.),  by  D.  S.  Landls;  Suggestions  to  Observers  of  Hall- 
stones;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators;  Lantern  Slides  for  Lectures; 
Meteorol(^y  in  Australia;  The  Energy  of  a  Storm,  by  T.  D.  Smith;  and 
Aero  Clubs  and  Meteorology. 

Xeteorolo£r7>  P-  Boname  (Rap.  An.  Sta.  Agron.  Mauritius,  1905,  pp.  1-10). — 
Observations  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity, 
and  evaporation  in  Mauritius  during  1905  are  summarized.  ' 

A  marked  fall  of  barometer  preceding  tornadoes  which  passed  over  or  near 
the  island  is  recorded.  The  year  was  unusually  wet,  the  mean  annual  humidity 
being  88.4,  the  rainfall  2,410.2  mm.,  50  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  rainy  days  was  326  and  the  annual  evaporation 
376.2  mm. 

Meteorological  obBervationB  for  the  year  1905  at  the  Plotl  Agfrlcultural 
Experiment  Station,  M.  Svolinsky  (Qhodlchnuil  Otchet  Ploty.  Selsk.  Khoz. 
Opuitn.  atantzH,  11  {190,y)^pp.  1-2^,  121-12i). — As  in  previous  years,  observa- 
tions are  reported  on  atmospheric  precipitation,  snow  cover,  evaporation,  humid- 
ity of  the  air,  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  sunsliiue,  solar  radiation,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  aud  winds,  with  some  description  of  the  self-registering 
opparatus  used.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  season  1905  were  a  marked 
deflciency  of  rainfall,  especially  during  the  summer,  high  temiteratures  of  the 
air  and  soil,  and  increased  sunshine. 

Some  facts  about  the  weather,  W.  Marbiott  (London:  Edward  Stanford, 
im,  pp.  32;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  74  (1906),  No.  1917,  p.  295).— A  popular 
(Ilscusaion  of  the  subject  especially  adapted  to  the  British  Isles. 

Weather  forecasting  from  synoptic  charts,  A.  J.  Henby  (Jour.  Franklin 
In$t..  162  (1906),  Nu.  J,,  pp.  297-316,  figs.  6).— This  method,  based  upon  two 
well  establisbed  facts,  namely,  (1)  the  general  eastward  drift  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  temperate  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  (2)  the  close 
relation  between  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  described  and  the  gain  In  -accuracy,  length,  and  usefulness  of  weather  fore- 
casts is  discussed. 

The  recently  organized  -weather  service  for  North  Germany,  R.  BSrnstein 
(UM.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell.,  21  (1906),  No.  31,  pp.  313,  3i.)).— This  service  Is 
briefly  described. 

Cannonading:  agialnst  hall,  Tababd  (Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  8ci.  et  Indus.  Lyon, 
1905,  pp.  iS-eS,  figs.  S). — ^This  article  discusses  quite  fully  the  history  and  pres- 
ent status  of  ball  protection  in  France  by  cannonading,  describing  and  discuss- 
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ing  the  theory  of  various  forms  of  ordnance  for  this  purpose,  particularly  the 
(llfferent  forms  of  acetylene  cannon  first  introduced  by  Maggiorn  Graziani.  of 
Ital}'.    The  advantages  of  this  system  are  quite  fully  explaine<1. 

Studies  of  the  annual  precipitation  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  G.  Fraun- 
BEBGEB  {Mitt.  Justus  Perthes'  Geogr.  Anst.,  52  (1906).  No.  4,  pp.  73-82,  map  1).— 
The  available  dnta  on  this  subject  are  compiled,  and  a  colored  map  showing  tbe 
geographical  distribution  of  rainfall  is  given,  with  discussions  of  tbe  general 
rainfall  characteristics  of  tbe  continent  and  of  different  typical  districts  as  fol- 
lows :  Eastern  Sahara,  Guinea  coast  region  and  hinterland,  Congo  and  Orange, 
oast  side  of  longitude  25°-  and  British  East  Africa,  Somallland,  Abyssinia. 
Egyptian  Sudan,  and  Egypt. 

Climatology  of  South  Africa  (Quart.  Jour.  Roy.  Met.  Boc  [London],  Si 
(1906),  No.  139,  pp.  239,  2^0). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  C.  Stewart 
l)efore  the  British  Association  at  its  Cape  Town  meeting,  summarizing  quite 
fully  the  climatologlcai  conditions  of  South  Africa,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  a  considerable  number  of  stations  scattered  over  the  region. 

The  chief  factors  controlling  the  climate  are  stated  to  be  ocean  currents  and 
elevation.  A  remarlcabie  feature  Is  the  great  uniformity  in  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, this  being  about  02"  thronghont  the  region.  "This  is  due  to  decrease 
of  temtterature  with  increase  of  elevation  above  sea-level,  almost  neutralizing 
tlie  iiifreas<»  of  temperature  which  would  otherwise  occur  with  Increased 
'intensity  of  solar  radiation  due  to  a  near«»r  approach  to  the  etpiator." 

The  temperature  of  tbe  coastal  regions  varies  with  relation  to  the  oceau 
(iirrents.  South  Africa  is  divided  Into  three  rainfall  areas  "  (1)  winter  rain- 
fall area  In  the  west,  (2)  constant  rains  (small  area)  in  south,  and  (3)  summer 
lains  In  the  east."  There  was  little  evlden<"e  in  support  of  the  " south-east  rain  " 
theory,  especially  for  the  ioastal  areas.  In  the  cai)e  peninsula  the  largest 
iimount  of  sunshine  occ-urs  in  summer;   in  tlie  plateau  regions  in  winter. 

Present  day  climates  in  their  time  relation,  F.  M.  Ball  (Mo.  Weather 
Itrr..  il-i  (11)06).  No.  ■'>,  pp.  20l-Ji).'>). — A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more 
Important  facts  regarding  cllniatU;  changes  with  special  reference  to  geo- 
logical changes. 

It  is  stated  tlint  wliiie  we  must  conclude  from  nil  the  scientific  data  avail- 
able that  all  climates  remain  Invariable.  "  tbe  most  elementary  iinowledge  of 
geology  and  relate<l  earth  scien«'es  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  climates  have 
change<1  many  times  In  the  geologic  ages  through  which  the  earth  has  passed. 
All  theories  accounting  for  such  changes  lead  Irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  climates  to-dn.v  nmst  be  changing,  although  not  In  any  measurable 
amount." 

Cold  waves  and  frost  in  the  United  States,  E.  B.  Gabbiott  (V.  S.  Dept. 
Agr..  M'cather  Btir.  Bid.  P,  pp.  22,  charts  32li). — "The  paper  notes  briefly 
the  general  distribution  of  the  colder  areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
refers  to  general  conditions  that  are  associated  with  cold  waves,  and  presents 
a  chronological  account  of  historical  cold  i)eriods  in  the  United  States.  It 
then  summarizes  and  classifies  the  more  important  cold  waves  and  frosts 
that  occurred  from  1888  to  19()2.  Inclusive,  and  presents  328  charts  that 
exhibit  the  meteorological  conditions  that  attended  the  principal  cold  waves 
of  that  period." 

The  thermal  anomalies  on  the  earth's  surface,  F.  Hopfker  (Mitt.  Justus 
Perthes'  Orogr.  Avut..  52  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  32-36,  chart  i).— New  normal 
monthly  and  annual  iBothermr.i  lines  for  the  different  hemispheres  similar 
to  those  of  Doveo  are  calculated  and  charted  to  show  thermal  anomalies  and 
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tbelr  probable  causes.    The  possible  sources  of  error  In  such  work  are  dts- 
cvaaed. 

ATimial  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  (Mitt,  Justus 
Perthes'  Geogr.  Anst.,  32  {1906),  No.  2,  p.  37,  fig.  1). — Isothermal  lines  based 
upon  data  given  in  Hopfner's  article  above  referred  to  are  charted.  These 
ghow  directly  the  dependence  of  temperature  upon  the  distance  from  the 
poles  and  Indirectly  Its  dependence  upon  the  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

An  apparent  periodicity  in  the  yield  of  wheat  for  Eastern  England,  1889 
to  1905,  W.  N.  Shaw  {.Proc  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  A,  78  (190€),  No.  A521, 
pp.  69-76,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  of  a  continuation  of  studies  which  have  been 
briefly  reported  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  955). 

As  a  general  conclusion  from  these  further  studies  confined  to  Eastern 
England  it  is  stated  that  "a  relation  between  the  autumn  rainfall  and  the 
wheat  crop  Is  sufllciently  manifest,  but  evidently  the  fall  of  rain  la  subject 
to  disturbances  of  an  irregular  character  which  have  little  counterpart  In 
the  curve  of  wheat  values." 

The  law  of  sequence  in  the  yield  of  wheat  for  Eastern  England,  1886-1904, 
W.  N.  Shaw  {Met.  Ztschr..  1906,  [Hann-Baiid],  pp.  208-216,  figs.  8).— A  dia- 
cnasion  is  here  given  of  cx>mparative  observations  already  noted  from  another 
source  (see  above). 

The  results  of  20  years'  observations  for  Eastern  England  indicate  a  some- 
what different  relation  of  crop  and  rainfall  from  that  Indicated  by  the  obser- 
vations for  the  whole  of  England,  being  as  follows :  Wheat  yield  =46  bu.  —2.2 
times  the  preceding  autumn  rainfall,  and  this  relation  held  quite  closely  for  13 
of  the  20  years.  The  other  7  years,  however,  were  somewhat  anomalous  and 
the  rainfall-yield  relationship  did  not  bold.  A  closer  examination  of  data  for 
these  years  indicated  an  11  year  i)erlodlc  tlucttiatlun  of  yield  made  up  of  com- 
ponent harmonic  periodic  fluctuations  having  a  common  nodal  point  in  the  in- 
terval 1895-96,  in  which  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  yield  curve.  In  a  Liter 
pubiication  (see  note  below)  the  author  compares  the  actual  yields  of  wheat 
daring  21  years,  1885-1905,  with  that  computed  from  component  curves  having 
the  following  amplitudes : 

Period  (years)  11       11       11       IJ    11    11 

2        3        4      5      6 

Amplitude  (bushels)  +2.9  +0.5  —1.8  +2.8  +1  +1 

The  calculated  and  actual  results  show  a  remarkably  close  agreement 
tbronghout  the  period.  The  relationships  here  indicated  apparently  furnish  a 
means  of  predicting  the  .vield  of  future  years.  The  yield  thus  predicted  for 
1905  was  .31.9  bu.,  while  the  actual  returns  showed  82  bu. 

Beport  of  the  meteorlogical  committee,  Qreat  Britain  (Rpt.  Met.  Com.  [-Gt. 
Brit.],  1906,  pp.  ISi,  pis.  5,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Nature  [London].  7J,  (1906),  No.  1923, 
p.  477). — This  consists  as  usual  of  administrative  reports  regarding  organization 
and  operations  (during  the  year  ended  March  ,31,  1906)  in  marine  meteorology, 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings,  climatology,  publication,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, with  appendixes  relating  to  the  supply  of  information  to  the  public,  lists 
of  logs  and  other  documents  received  during  the  year,  distribution  of  instru- 
ments, reports  on  inspections  of  meteorological  statious,  list  of  persons  and  in- 
stitutions from  whom  publications  are  received,  list  of  persons  and  institutions 
to  whom  publications  are  sent,  and  flnnncial  statement. 

Among  the  more  Important  researches  l>egun  or  completed  during  the  year 
are  "(1)  tlie  study  of  the  trajectories  of  air  in  traveling  storms,  embodied  In 
an  official  publication  entitled  'The  LIfe-history  of  Surface  Air  Currents;' 
(2)  redetermination  of  the  velocity  equivalents  of  the  Beaufort  scale  of  wind 
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force;  (3)  connection  between  the  yield  of  wbeat  In  eastern  England  and  tbe 
rainfall  of  the  previous  autumn  (seo  p.  313),  and  (4)  passible  relationship 
between  exceptional  strength  of  the  southeast  trade  wind  at  St.  Helena  and 
exceptional  rainfall  in  England." 

Tbe  percentage  of  complete  or  partial  success  of  special  harvest  forecasts 
was  89;  of  the  regular  forecasts  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  88.  The 
number  of  storm-warning  telegrams  justified  by  subsequent  gales  or  strong 
.winds  was  88.4  per  cent 

The  work  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Floti  Agpricoltural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1905,  B.  M.  Welbex  (Ghodichnuii  Otchet  Ploty.  Selsk.  Khoz. 
OpuUn.  Btantzii,  11  (1905),  pp.  73-119,  128-135). — Analyses  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation and  drainage  waters  from  lysimeters  and  of  crops  and  soils  used  in  pot 
experiments,  with  reference  especially  to  content  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms, 
are  reported  as  In  previous  years,  with  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
nitrogen  compounds  and  the  nitrogen  balance  in  the  soil.  The  results  obtained 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  pot  experiments  showed  that 
forage  plants  exert  an  individual  Influence  on  the  rate  of  nitrlflcation,  esparcet 
being  superior  in  this  resi)ect  to  alfalfa. 

The  experiments  with  barnyard  manure,  which  were  continued  during  tbe 
[year  as  in  previous  years,  show  that  the  effect  of  the  manure  doesyiot  extend 
beyond  3  years  and  is  shown  mainly  in  an  increase  in  nitric  nitrogen  aud 
assimilable  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil. 

The  value  of  pure  water,  G.  C.  Whipple  (Engin.  Ree.,  54  (1906),  yo*. 
10,  pp.  Z69-27S,  fig.  1;  11.  pp.  303-305). — ^The  contents  of  this  paper  are  briefly 
summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

"(1)  Pure  water  as  compared  with  impure  water  has  a  real  flnancial  value 
to  a  community.  (2)  This  value  may  be  measured  by  determining  what  impure 
water  costs  the  community.  (3)  There  are  three  principal  characteristics 
which  affect  the  value  of  water  to  the  general  consimier — its  sanitary  quality, 
its  attractiveness,  and  its  hardness.  (4)  A  formula  is  suggested  for  computing 
tbe  effect  of  the  sanitary  quality  of  water  on  its  flnancial  value  to  a  community; 
It  is  based  on  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate.  (.5)  A  formula  is  suggested  for 
computing  tbe  effect  of  tlie  general  attractiveness  of  water  on  Its  value  to  con- 
sumers ;  it  is  based  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  turbidity,  color,  and  odor. 

(6)  A  formula  Is  suggested  for  computing  the  effect  of  the  hardness  of  water 
on  Its  value  to  the  consumers ;   It  is  based  on  the  use  of  soap  in  the  household. 

(7)  Considered  from  the  flnancial  aRi)ect  alone,  and  disregarding  all  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  the  filtration  of  a  polluted  water  supply  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  vital  assets  of  a  community ;  hence,  as  a  mere  business  proposi- 
tion, no  city  can  afford  to  allow  an  impure  water  supply  to  be  publicly  distributed. 

(8)  Tbe  advantages  to  a  community  of  having  a  water  supply  nut  only  safr. 
but  also  attractive  in  appearance,  taste,  and  odor,  are  material  from  a  flnancial 
aspect ;  the  Increased  value  of  many  waters  because  of  the  Improvement  in  their 
esthetic  qualities  alone  justifies  the  cost  of  filtration.  (0)  Water-softening  at 
present  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  municipal 
authorities ;  the  economic  advantages  to  be  gained  by  removing  the  hardness  of 
water  are  so  great  that,  in  many  cases,  the  saving  to  the  ordinary  water  con- 
sumers justifles  the  cost  of  softening  water." 

Quality  of  water  in  the  TTpper  Ohio  Blver  basin  and  at  Erie,  Penn.,  S.  J- 
Lewis  (V.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  161,  pp.  IH,  pl»- 
6,  figs.  3). — "This  paper  discusses  tbe  quality  of  water  on  tbe  most  important 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Tork,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe  water  supply  at  Erie,  Penn.    The  amount  aua 
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character  of  the  poUutiou  is  described  and  the  results  of  drinking  contamlnatetl 
water  as  sliown  by  typhoid  statistics  are  indicated." 

Summary  of  the  underground-water  resources  of  Mississippi,  A.  F.  Cbideb 
and  L.  C.  Johnson  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No. 
lo9,  pp.  Tl+86,  pis.  6,  figs.  11). — This  bulletin  gives  a  detailed  account  of  ob- 
serrationa  on  the  topography,  general  geology,  and  underground-water  resources 
of  the  State,  Including  under  the  latter  head  notes  on  wells  In  different  counties 
of  the  State,  deep  well  records,  and  sanitary  aspect  of  wells.  (See  also  E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  640.) 

"In  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  of  which  Mississippi  is  a  part,  conditions  are 
farorable  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  death  rate  caused  by  drinking  Impure 
and  unwholesome  water.  A  study  of  the  geologic  conditions  of  the  State  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  thicliness  of  unconsolidated  sands  tnterbedded  with  water- 
tight clays  which  dip  slightly  to  the  south  and  west  and  form  large  underground 
reserroirs  for  the  accumulation  of  water.  The  State  has  a  heavy  annual  rain- 
fall, which  enters  the  upturned  edges  of  the  open-textured  sands,  collects  in 
these  wide  reservoirs,  and  thus  l>ecomes  available  as  well  water  when  the  over- 
lying strata  are  drilled  through.  Good  deep-well  water  can  be  obtained  over 
almost  the  entire  State,  and  there  are  large  areas  in  which  under  favorable 
conditions  flowing  wells  are  obtained.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  so  regular  and 
the  water  horizons  are  so  numerous  that  the  areas  are  small  In  which  potablo 
water  can  not  be  found  at  comparatively  shallow  depths. 

"  In  most  of  the  localities  having  flowing  wells  the  supply  seems  adequate  for 
ail  demands  so  far  made  upon  It.  The  low  cost  of  drilling  wells  in  the  Gulf 
embayment  has  made  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  to  have  plenty  of  good 
water.  Railroads,  cotton  mills,  sawmills,  canning  factories,  and  various  public 
works  have  found  the  deep-well  water  cheaper  and  better  than  surflcial  water. 
Along  the  southern  coast  In  the  rice  area  water  for  irrigation  is  in  many  places 
obtained  from  artesian  wells." 

The  advantages  of  driven,  oored,  or  drilled  wells  over  open  wells  are  quite 
fully  explained. 

Underground  water  papers,  M.  L.  Fuu-er  ((,'.  S.  Ocol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  and.  Irrig.  Paper  So.  160,  pp.  lO-i,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — A  numl)er  of  siiort 
liapers  by  different  authors  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  amount,  contamination,  peculiarities,  and  methods  of  study  of 
underground  waters. 

Bibliographic  review  and  index  of  underground-water  literature  pub- 
lished in  the  tlnited  States  in  1905,  M.  L.  Fuixeb,  V.  O.  Cijvpp,  and  B.  li. 
JoHNsos  {U.  S.  Geo!.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  !(>,%  pp. 
/.W).— A  bibliography  of  721  titles,  with  an  alphabetical  Index  of  subjects,  is 
given. 

Destructive  floods  in  the  TTnlted  States  in  1905,  E.  C.  Mubphy  et  al. 
(L:  H.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  162,  pp.  V  +  105,  pis.  4, 
fi9>.  11). — Data  are  given  for  19  floods  occurring  In  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  with  notes  on  damage  caused  in  some  cases  and  possible  means  of 
prevention  or  control.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a  discussion  of  flood  dis- 
charge and  frequency  and  an  index  to  flood  literature  in  the  United  States. 

sons— FEBTILIZEB8. 

Soils,  B.  W.  HiLGABD  (New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906,  pp. 
XXriI  -\-  593,  figs.  90).— This  volume  embodies  the  matured  fruits  of  a  long 
and  varied  experience,  generally  under  pioneer  conditions,  In  both  humid  and 
arid  regions.    Its  conclusions  are  of  esi)ecial  value  because  they  are  based  to 
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80  large  an  extent  upon  studlee  of  soils  In  tbelr  natural  condition  and  in  which 
cultural  adaptations  have  not  been  obscured  by  long  years  of  artificial  treat- 
ment In  tbe  author's  opinion  tbe  advance  of  knowledge  of  soils  bas  been 
retarded  by  tbe  fact  that  Investigations  in  tbis  field  have  dealt  mainly  with 
more  or  less  artificial  soils — that  Is,  soils  which  have  long  been  under  cultiva- 
tion and  whose  natural  relations  to  vegetation  have  thus  been  ol)scnred. 

The  book  "  includes  the  discussion  both  of  tbe  methods  and  results  of  direct 
physical,  chemical,  and  Iwtanical  soil  investigation,  as  well  as  the  subject-mat- 
ter relating  to  the  origin,  formation,  classification,  and  physical  as  well  a 
chemical  nature  of  soil,  usually  Included  In  works  on  scientific  agriculture. 

"  In  tbe  presentation  of  these  subjects.  It  bas  l)een  the  writer's  aim  to  reach 
both  tbe  students  In  bis  own  classes  and  in  the  agricultural  colleges  g«ieraily, 
as  well  as  the  fast  increasing  class  of  farmers  of  both  regions  who  are  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  results  and  principles  of  scien- 
tific Investigation,  without  '  shying  off '  from  the  new  or  unfamiliar  words  nec- 
essary to  emixKly  new  Ideas.  .  .  .  But  In  order  to  segregate  to  some  extent  tbe 
generally  intelligible  matter  from  that  which  requires  more  scientific  prepara- 
tion than  can  now  be  generally  expected,  it  bas  been  thought  best  to  use  In 
the  text  two  kinds  of  type;  the  larger  one  emt)odylng  the  matter  presumed  to 
be  Interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  while  the  smaller  type 
carries  the  illustrative  detail  and  discussion  which  will  be  sought  chiefly  by 
the  student 

"  As  regards  tbe  chemical  nomenclature  used  In  this  volume,  ttie  writer  has 
not  thought  It  advisable  to  follow  the  example  set  by  some  late  authors  in 
substituting  for  tbe  well-known  names  of  tbe  bases  and  acids,  those  of  tbe 
elements,  and  still  less,  those  of  the  Intangible  Ions.  .  .  . 

"  Inasmuch  as  all  the  elements  are  presented  to  and  contained  in  the  plant 
iu  compounds  only,  and  these  compounds  are  themselves,  In  the  dilute  solu- 
tions used  by  plants,  known  to"  be  largely  dissociated  Into  tbelr  l>a6lc  and  add 
groups,  It  seems  to  be  most  natural  to  present  them  under  the  corresponding, 
even  If  not  absolutely  theoretically  correct  names  of  acids  and  bases,  to  which 
the  farmer  and  the  trade  have  been  accustomed  for  half  a  century.  Upon  these 
considerations  the  long-used  designations  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  phosphoric, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  other  acids  and  bases  have  been  retained  in  this  volume, 
adding  tbe  chemical  formula  where,  as  in  analytical  statements,  a  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning  might  arise." 

Tbe  make-up  of  the  book  is  Indicated  by  the  following  summary  of  its  con- 
tents :  An  Introduction  and  5  chapters  devoted  to  origin  and  formation  of  soils, 
12  chapters  to  physics  of  soils,  6  chapters  to  chemistry  of  soils,  and  3  chapters 
to  soils  and  native  vegetation. 

The  soil  and  Its  cultivation,  P.  Diffloth  (Le  sol  et  les  labours.  Paris: 
J.  B.  Baiimre  d  Son,  1906,  pp.  490,  fig*,  m;  rev.  in,  Mois  ScL,  8  (1906), 
No.  i,  p.  15;  Xaiure  ILondon],  7i  (1906),  No.  1905,  p.  ^).— This  is  one  of  the 
series  of  volumes  constituting  the  Encyclopddie  agricole,  edited  by  G.  wery. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  origin,  properties,  composition,  analysis,'  and  cul- 
tivation of  soils,  and  Is  divided  Into  two  main  parts,  agrology  and  preparation 
of  the  soil.  Under  the  general  head  of  agrology  are  discussed  the  relation 
of  land  to  agriculture  and  the  general  rules  and  principles  which  govern 
tbe  relations  between  tbe  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  products  which  It  yielcte. 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  various  oiierations  of  clearing,  cultivating,  and 
Improving  land.  The  soil  Is  consldere<l  In  Its  threefold  relation  of  mechanical 
fupport.  reserve  material,  and  medium,  and  recent  discoveries  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  soil   to   the  nutrition   of  plants   are  emlxxiled   In   the  work. 
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Methods  of  physical,   mechanical,   Keological,   and  chemical   analysis  of  soils 
are  briefly  described. 

Soil  snrvey  field  book  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oU»,  Soil  Survey  Field  Book,  '^ 
1306,  pp.  319,  fig.  J). — This  is  a  revision  of  Instructions  to  Field  Parties  and 
.Description  of  Soil  Tyi)es,  published  in  1904,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correlate  the  soils  of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  the  addi- 
tlonal  information  which  has  been  obtained  from  soil  surveys  since  that 
time,  only  such  changes  being  made  as  were  considered  necessary  to  bring 
each  soli  Into  its  proper  place  in  the  classlQcatton. 

The  book  contains  directions  for  surveying  soils;  classification  of  soils 
according  to  type,  class,  and  series;  Instructions  for  estimating  and  mapping 
alkali ;  methods  of  determining  total  salts  in  water ;  instructions  for  the 
qualitative  determination  of  alkali  salts ;  Instructions  regarding  the  'collec- 
tion of  laboratory  samples  and  the  preparation  of  reports ;  descriptions  of 
established  soil  types;  indexes  of  soil  types  arranged  alpbabetlcaiiy  by 
crops  and  series  and  by  States;  and  an  alphabetical  list  giving  number  and 
page  of  soil  survey  reports  in  which  the  dlflTerent  descriptions  of  soils  are 
fomid. 

Alkali  mils  of  the  United  States,  C.  W.  Dorset  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oiU 
Bui.  3.1,  pp.  196,  Hgg.  13). — Tills  is  a  review  of  literature  and  Huminary  of  pres- 
ent information,  dealing  with  the  alkali  content  of  arid  soils,  comparison 
of  soils  of  arid  and  humid  regions,  origin  of  alkali,  kinds  of  alkali,  accumnla- 
tion  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  and  resistance  of  plants  to  alkali,  with  a  r^sum^ 
of  the  work  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  on  alkali  soils,  and  the 
Boli  and  alkali  surveys  In  the  irrigated  districts,  iHlmratory  Investigations, 
and  reclamation  experiments  b.v  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Analyses  of  fsoils,  G.  F.  Jubitz  (Bpt.  8enior  Atial.  Cape  Good  Bope,  1905,  pp. 
31,  32). — Perwntage  of  fine  earth  passing  i-miii.  mesh  sieve  and  partial 
chemical  analyses  of  soil  passing  1-mm.  and  i-mni.  mesh  sieves  are  rejiorted 
(water,  organic  matter,  chlorin,  and  nitrogen  in  the  first  case  and  lime,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid  In  the  second)  for  47  samples  of  soil  from  difTerent 
parts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  certain  physical  properties  of  sands  and  the  method  of  their  determina- 
tion, B.  J.  KoHLEB  (Vber  einige  phyaikalische  Eigenschaften  des  Sandes  und 
die  ilethoden  su  dcren  Begtimmung.  yuremhrrg:  ('.  K.  Schald,  1906,  pp.  85. 
pJ.  1,  figs.  5). — This  thesis  discusses  and  gives  the  results  of  studies  of  those 
properties  of  sand — size  and  shape  of  particles,  jiorosity,  relation  to  movement 
of  water,  etc. — which  are  of  special  Importance  to  the  engineer.  The  results, 
however,  are  also  of  Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physics  of  soil 
moisture. 

A  list  of  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  Is  given. 

ContributioiiB  to  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  humua,  E.  J.  Miche- 
ttr  (Arch.  Hath,  og  Jfaturvidensk.,  27,  A'o.  7,  pp.  IS). — ^Teu  samples  of  decayed 
wood,  lake  mud,  or  cultivated  soils  were  ex.amlned  for  their  contents  of  water, 
ash,  organic  substances,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  pentosans,  methyl  pento- 
sans, methoxyl  number,  the  object  in  view  being  to  ascertain  the  variations 
In  the  pentosan  contents  of  natural  humus  substances  and  the  relation  between 
the  methyl  pentosans  and  the  pentosans,  as  well  as  to  examine  whether  the 
presence  of  methyl  groups  combined  with  oxygen  (O-CHj)  In  the  humus  could 
be  proved  by  the  so-called  methoxyl  nunit)pr. — r.  w.  woli» 

The  influence  of  long-continued  rains  on  the  impoverislunent  of  soils, 
L.  Gbandeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  A'o.  17,  pp.  .'>.>l,  ■'i.i.i). — This 
deals  especially  with  the  influence  of  long-continued  rains  In  checking  uitrifi- 
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cation  and  washing  nitrates  from  the  soil.  The  loss  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  from  this  cause  is  inconsiderable. 

The  erosion  of  soil,  or  washing  away  of  our  farms,  S.  W.  Warfield  (Bien. 
Rpt.  Tenn.  Dept.  Agr.,  190S-J,,  pp.  115-120). —A  brief  discussion  of  this  subjert. 
showing  its  great  importance  to  the  farmers  in  middle  and  east  Tennessee. 

Preservation  and  improvement  of  soils,  R.  Gallaqheb  {Bien.  Rpt.  Tenn. 
/Dept.  Agr.,  1903-4,  pp.  120-124). — A  brief  general  discussion  of  this  subject, 
including  a  description  of  a  system  of  cultivation  and  rotation  which  the  author 
has  found  effective  In  restoring  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  and  bringing 
back  "  unproductive  and  unsightly  fields  from  barrenness  to  the  production  of 
paying  crops."  The  rotation  proposed  is  peas  (for  hay),  rye,  peas,  wheat, 
fallow  with  manure,  corn,  wheat,  clover. 

Soil  moisture,  G.  Bubns  (Yearbook  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc,  Cairo,  1905,  pp.  2SS- 
272). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject  with  special  reference  to  Egyptian 
conditions  is  given  and  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  surface  cultivation  to 
conserve  soil  moisture  are  reported.  Surface  cultivation  in  general  reduced 
the  loss  of  water,  hut  shallow  cultivation  (hoeing)  proved  better  than  deep 
cultivation  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  moisture  conditions  of  a  loam  soil  under  various  crops,  C.  von  Seel- 
BOBST  (Jonr.  Landto.,  54  (1906),  Xo.  2,  pp.  187-206,  pis.  3;  aha.  fn  Chem.  Ztg.. 
SO  (1906),  No.  62,  Bepert.  No.  25,  p.  253).— Data  for  yields  and  moistnie  con- 
tent of  soils  in  case  of  field  experiments  during  3  years  with  potatoes,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  beets,  peas,  and  clover  are  reported  and  discussed.  It  was  observed 
that  rye  exhausted  the  soil  moisture  less  than  wheat  The  exhaustion  was 
especially  marked  In  case  of  clover  and  oats  and  was  very  small  in  case 
of  potatoes  and  peas.  The  application  of  the  results  in  deciding  upon  the 
best  rotation  to  conserve  soil  moisture  is  indicated. 

Investigations  of  the  hygroscoplcity  of  some  typical  Swedish  soils,  6. 
Nannes  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  .^4  (1905),  No.  6,  pp.  38i- 
386). — Determinations  of  the  hygroscoplcity  of  soils  were  made  by  drying 
5  gm.  of  the  air-dry  sample  for  5  to  6  days  over  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  desiccator  in  partial  vacuum  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  The  weight 
being  constant  after  this  period  the  residual  water  was  determined  in  the 
humus  soils  according  to  Arntz's  method  by  drying  in  a  dry  current  of  air 
at  105°  C,  and  in  the  other  kinds  of  soil,  in  a  drying  oven  at  the  temperatures 
for  the  respective  soil  tj'pes  given  by  Rodewald  and  Mitscherlich.  Tlie 
results  of  the  Investigations  of  soils  In  Skaraborg  County,  Sweden,  made  by 
the  author  Indicate  that  the  hygroscoplcity  per  cent  of  sandy,  sandy  loam, 
and  peat  soils  ought  not  to  be  less  than  half  the  amount  of  organic  substance 
which  they  contain,  while  that  of  clay  soils  ought  not  to  go  appreciably 
below  the  content  of  organic  substance,  and  should  be  higher,  the  more 
fertile  the  soil  is. — f.  w.  woll. 

BJCeasurements  of  soil  temperatures  at  ITorwegian  stations,  1803-4,  G. 
Hoi.TSMAKK  and  A.  K.  Andersen  (Norgcs  Laiidbr.  Udiskolcx  Skr.,  1905,  No.  8. 
pp.  22). — This  is  a  continuation  of  previous  observations,  with  average  data  for 
Aas  station  for  1890-1904,  and  for  the  stations  at  Jonsberg.  Rotvold,  BodS,  and 
Stend  for  tiie  period  1900-1904.  The  following  average  annual  figures  will 
prove  of  interest.  The  latitude,  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  altitude  of  the 
different  stations  are  as  follows:  JSnsberg,  00°  45',  11°  12',  200  meters; 
Rotvold.  C^°  26',  10°  29',  24  meters;  Bod8,  07°  10',  14°  20',  15  meters;  Stend, 
00°  16',  5°  20*,  48  meters. 
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Averoffe  annual  soil  temperatures  for  Norwegian  stations. 


Period. 

1896-1904 
1900-19M 
190()-iaM 
1900-1604 
1900-1904 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

4.28 
1.64 

Temperature  of  soil  at— 

Name  of  station. 

One- 
fourth 
meter. 

One-half 
meter. 

One 
meter. 

R97 

One  and 
one-half 
meters. 

Au 

6.67 
8.38 
4.83 
3.43 
6.01 

5.74 

6.13 

4. 06           4. 87 

KotTold 

4.69 
3.72 
6.42 

4.97 
4.02 
6.54 

Ridf. 

3.20 
6.16 

Steil* 

— r.   W. 

WOLI. 

The  solvent  action  of  roots  upon  the  soil  particles,  A.  D.  Hall  (8ci.  Prog. 
Twentieth  Cent.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  51-57).— The  author  reviews  the  literature 
uf  tills  subject,  reaching  the  conclusion  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the 
ezisteoce  of  an  excretion  from  the  roots  of  the  plant  of  a  permanent  acid,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic,  to  attack  the  solid  mineral  particles  of  the  soil  and  to  bring 
tbem  into  solution  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  The  growing  portions  of  a 
plant  root  are  always  giving  off  carbon  dioxid,  and  carbon  dioxld,  especially  in 
tile  concentrated  solution  which  must  be  momentarily  formed  In  the  cell  wall  of 
tbe  root  hairs,  has  an  appreciable  solvent  effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  mln- 
oals  composing  the  soli.  This  cartiou  dioxid  alone  Is  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
sncb  solutions  as  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  As  the  direct 
evidence  Is  also  adverse  to  the  idea  of  an  excretion  of  add,  the  principle  of  not 
seeking  remote  causes  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  carbon  dioxid,  and  to  carbon 
dioxid  only,  tbe  long-recognized  solvent  power  of  tbe  plant  upon  the  soil." 

The  fallow  In  modem  agriculture,  S.  Rhodin  (K^  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl. 
och  Tidskr.,  J^S  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  57-72,  fig.  J). — The  evidence  and  views  In  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  bare  fallow,  especially  in  Swedish  agriculture,  are 
briefly  discussed.  While  bare  fallow  of  loose  sandy  soils  Is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  the  losses  of  nitrogenous  substances  occurring,  generally  speak- 
ing, exceed  the  gains  through  nitrification,  this  is  not  the  case  with  otlier  types 
of  soils.  Here  an  accumulation  of  nitrates  takes  place  through  tbe  fallow, 
which  greatly  benefits  the  following  grain  crop. 

Field  experiments  with  cabbages  in  1003  and  with  potatoes  in  1904  and  1905 
were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  Inoculation  of  sandy 
soils  with  fallow  soil  would  prove  beneficial  on  account  of  the  large  bacterial 
content  of  the  latter.  The  systems  of  fertilization  followed  are  shown  below, 
the  different  plats  receiving  as  a  basal  fertilizer  37  per  cent  potash  salt  and 
Thomas  phosphate,  at  the  rate  of  225  and  400  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  hectare  (267  lbs.  per 
acre)  and  the  inoculated  soil  at  the  rate  of  6  cubic  meters  per  hectare. 

Yields  per  acre  and  percentage  increase  of  crops  on  inoculated  and  iininoculated 

gravelly  soil. 


Cabbages,  1903. 


,    PoujuU. 

5ofertni»r '     8,906.88 

""- — ■ " "-  24,682.99 

24,939.27 

33,222.67 

60,834.00 


Potaoiom  phosphate. 

Polaaium  pbosplmte  +  soil  from 

bean  Held 

Fotaaiom  ph 

fallow  field 

PMaaiom  pIioq>hate  +  nitrate  of 


+  toil  from 


Per  cent. 
36 
100 

101 

136 

260 


Potatoes,  19&4. 


Pounds. 
6,791.49 
17,368.42 

20,819.84 

23,046.56 

30,172.06 


Per  cent. 
39 
100 

120 

1S2 

173 


Potatoes,  1905. 


PouTidt. 
9,908.90 
15,809.72 

20,485.83 

18,870.44 

23,046.66 


Percent. 
62 
100 

180 

116 

146 
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Tbe  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  uarked  after-effect  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  is  noticeable,  even  as  late  as  two  years  from  its  application ;  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  subsequent  crops  grown  on  the  nitrate  plats,  as  prevlously 
called  attention  to  by  Maercker,  Wagner,  and  Weltz ;  the  explanation  given  by 
Wagner  is  that  the  nitrate  Is  changed  by  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil 
Into  sodium  carbonate,  which  occludes  the  soli  particles  and  Increases  the  water- 
retaining  power  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  also  the  subsequent  crops  grown  on  the 
land. — F.  w.  woLL. 

Brecent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  moor  land  culture,  H.  voir 
Feilitzen  (K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl  orh  Tldakr.,  U  (1903),  No.  6.  pp.  369-- 
S81). — ^A  general  rA!um(^  of  recent  research  work  on  moor  soils. 

Culture  trials  of  the  Swedish  Uoor  Culture  Society  at  Jonkoping  and 
Clahult,  H.  VON  Feiutzen  (Seenska  Mosxkulturfor.  Tidskr.,  20  {1906),  A'o. 
3,  pp.  193-219,  fgs.  2). — Among  the  trials  described  in  this  report  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Trials  with  liming  and  oppllcatious  of  sand,  white  moss 
or  peat  soil  (dyjord)  on  moor  soils;  fertilizer  trials  with  37  per  cent  potash 
salt  and  mineral  fertilizer  (ground  feldspar)  ;  with  different  ix>tasb  salts, 
phosphates,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  with  lime  niter,  nitrate  of  soda  for 
pasture  land  and  for  winter  rye  on  winded  white-moss  soils. — f.  w.  wou- 

Plant  culture  and  fertilizer  trials  in  Northern  Norway  (Tromso  Stift), 
B.  R.  Larsen  (Tidsskr.  Norxkc  Landbr..  Vi  (1905),  \o.  9.  pp.  3S9-S9S) .—Tbe 
article  gives  a  brief  account  of  trials  with  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops, 
and  of  a  few  fertilizer  trials  conducted  in  this  northern  region.  In  several 
subsequent  Issues  of  the  Tidsskrift  various  phases  of  agriculture  In  this  region 
are  further  discussed  by  different  writers.^F.  w.  woll. 

Besults  of  vegetation  experiments  in  the  years  1901-1903,  D.  N.  I*iu- 
ANISHNIKOV  (Iei\  Moscov.  Srlsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst,  jigron.  JUoscou),  11 
(1905),  .Vo.  2-3,  pp.  155-219). — The  present  article  is  a  report  for  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  the  culture  experiments.  The  following  are  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  author : 

(1)  By  the  introduction  of  ammonium  salts  In  sand  cultures  the  conditions 
of  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  are  essentially  changed,  even  the  diffl- 
cultly  soluble  phosphates  l)ecoming  available  for  all  the  plants.  This  influence 
may  ordinarily  bo  caused  by  nitriflcatlon,  but  it  may  also  result  from  the  physio- 
logical acidity  of  such  salts  as  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  obvious  that  In  the 
nitrification  of  the  latter  two  acids — ^nitric  acid  formed  from  the  base  and 
suli)huric  acid — must  be  neutralized.  Ammonium  nitrate  of  all  the  sources 
of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  most  favorable  for  the  maintaining  of  the  nutrient 
solutions  in  the  neutral  state :  but  even  this  .salt  can  not  be  used  when  the  avail- 
ability of  the  various  phosphates  is  tested,  since  It  may  undergo  nitrification 
and  may  also  become  physiologically  active. 

(2)  Ash  washed  with  water  (to  remove  potassium  carbonate)  contains  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  highly  assimilable  form;  the  development  of  plants  pro- 
vided only  with  this  source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  onl.v  equal  to  that  of 
"  normal  cultures,"  but  frequently  surpasses  it ;  this  once  more  proves  that  the 
so-called  normal  cultures  elaborated  by  Knop.  Hellriegel,  and  others  do  not 
have  the  ideal  composition. 

(3)  As  In  previous  experiments,  phosphoric  acid  in  tbe  form  of  bone  meal 
proveil  in  sand  cultures  to  be  fairly  available,  the  yields  with  bone  meal  being 
in  most  cases  not  lower  than  (30  per  cent  of  those  obtained  with  soluble  phos- 
phates. If,  however,  calcium  carbonate  or  ferric  hydrate  were  added  the 
yields  with  bone  meal  were  considerably  lower. 

(4)  The  sand  cultures  with  phosphorites  of  different  origin  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  variations  In  the  solvent  power  of  different  plants 
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may  be  more  important  than  the  varying  properties  of  the  pliospbates.  Lupines, 
for  example,  can  show,  with  an  apatite  \lke  phosphorite,  a  considerable  devel- 
opmeat  not  inferior  to  that  with  amorphous  phosphorites,  while  the  Qramlneee 
give  with  any  phosphorite  an  extremely  poor  yield.  In  field  cultures,  however, 
the  inflnence  of  the  soil  seems  to  predominate  over  everything  else. 

(5)  Iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  are  not  to  be  considered  as  unavailable 
to  the  plants. 

(6)  As  Votchal  has  also  shown,  potash  mica  proved  in  these  experiments  to 
be  a  coD.siderably  better  source  of  potash  than  orthoclase. 

(7)  The  data  of  the  sand  and  water  culture  experiments  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  ehlorln  for  plants  do  not  corroborate  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
of  the  nsefulness  of  chlorin  as  such  for  plant  life.  Of  more  importance,  prob- 
ably, is  its  influence  on  the  physiological  reaction  of  the  culture  media. 

(8)  The  liming  experiments  lead  to  the  following  conclusion :  While  It  is 
true  that  the  optimum  amount  of  lime  Introduced  depends  not  only  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  soil,  but  also  on  those  of  the  plant,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt 
tbat  the  influence  of  the  soil  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  plant ;  thus  the 
lopine,  which  is  considered  a  calclfugous  plant,  tolerated  on  a  chernozem  soil 
larger  qaantities  of  lime  (1  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  soil)  than  oats 
on  a  marshy  clay. — p.  fibeman. 

On  the  value  of  soil  analyses  for  ascertaining  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  soils,  M.  Weibull  (Malmo.  Ldns  K.  HusMll.  Siillsk.  Kvrtlsskr.,  1905,  No.  3,  pp. 
S92-.597). — The  article  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  author's  views  with  regard 
to  the  practical  value  of  soil  analysis,  based  largely  on  the  exiierience  gained 
during  several  years'  field  experimentation  on  Swedish  farms,  In  connection 
with  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  the  soils  on  which  crops  were  grown. 
He  concludes  that  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric-acid  contents 
of  a  soil  are  of  no  practical  value,  since  all  normal  soils  respond  to  nitrogenous 
fertilization,  irrespective  of  their  nitrogen  content,  and  no  definite  relation  has 
been  found  between  the  phosphorlc-acld  content  of  the  soli  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  respond  to  applications  of  this  Ingredient  As  regards  potash,  three 
points  should  be  kept  In  view,  the  potash  content  of  the  soil,  its  stiffness  (con- 
tent of  clay),  and  the  crop  to  be  grown  thereon.  If  a  soil  contains  less  than 
the  following  average  percentages  of  jratash  soluble  In  warm  hydrochloric 
sdd  (sp.  gr.  1.1),  It  is  nearly  always  benefited  by  potash  fertilizers:  Heavy, 
medium,  and  light  clay  soils,  0.25,  0.20,  and  0.15  per  cent,  respectively ;  clayey 
sandy  and  sandy  soils,  0.12  per  cent  '  Potatoes,  barley,  and  other  crops  which 
need  considerable  soluble  potash  call  for  potash  fertilizers  when  grown  on  a 
Mil  containing  as  much  as  or  less  potash  than  given ;  on  the  other  hand,  oats 
nnder  similar  conditions  will  not  require  potash. 

As  regards  lime,  the  reaction  of  the  soil  la  important  Acid  soils  always 
require  applications  of  lime,  at  least  sufiicient  to  change  their  reaction  to 
neutral.  Neutral  soils  as  a  rule  only  need  lime  when  their  content  of  assimi- 
lable lime  Is  less  than-  0.25  per  cent,  or  In  the  case  of  heavy  clay  soils,  where 
an  addition  of  quicklime  or  slaked  lime  will  decrease  their  stiffness.  Alkaline 
soils  do  not,  generally  speaking,  need  lime,  but  If  very  heavy  may  be  Improved 
physically  by  applications  of  burnt  or  slaked  lime. — f.  w.  woll. 

A  contribution  to  practical  soil  analysis,  M.  Weibthj.  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SO 
(1906),  Xo.  59,  p.  722;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1906.  II.  No.  8,  p.  70.?).— See 
abstract  above. 

Vhn  relation  of  sodium  to  potassium  in  soil  and  solution  cultures,  J.  F. 
Bbeazeaix  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  28  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  1013-1023,  pi.  1).— 
TJjls  subject  was  studied  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  wheat  and  one  ejf» 
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perlment  with  radishes  by  the  pot  and  water-culture  methods  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  this  Department,  the  plants  being  grown  for  15  to  19  days  In  solu- 
tions or  24  to  32  days  in  soils  containing  varying  proportions  of  potash,  soda, 
and  other  constituents,  but  of  equal  concentration,  and  then  being  transferred 
for  2  or  3  days'  growth  In  a  full  nutrient  solution.  It  was  observed  that  tlie 
general  development  of  the  plants  was  In  the  same  relative  order  as  their 
transpiration.  The  presence  of  sodium  Increased  the  transpiration  and  8ia> 
of  plants  even  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  potash  and  other  mineral  con- 
Btituents  in  the  solution.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  effect  of  soda  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  plant  was  not  marked  where  no  potash  was  present 

In  case  of  both  soil  and  solution  cultures  "  there  was  a  greater  demand  fbr 
potassium  In  the  plants  which  had  been  growing  in  a  [medium]  which  had 
received  no  potassium  than  in  the  plants  which  had  always  had  a  snflicient 
quantity  of  that  element  .  .  .  The  absorption  of  potassium  from  the  solntlon 
of  the  second  period  was  strililngly  decreased  when  sodium  was  present  in  the 
solution  of  the  first  period.  .  .  .  Plants  which  for  the  first  period  grew  in  a 
solution  containing  sodium  but  no  potassium  drew  less  heavily  upon  the  potas- 
sium of  the  full  nutrient  solution  than  the  plants  which  for  the  first  period 
grew  in  a  solution  containing  neither  sodium  nor  potassium.  There  was  a 
greater  absorption  of  potassium  where  sodium  had  been  absent  than  where  it 
had  been  present" 

The  deficiency  of  potash  resulting  from  Bystems  of  fertilization  In  Bel- 
gium, Vebstbaete  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Belg.,  19  (1905),  So.  8-9,  p.  267). — Fignrea 
are  presented  to  show  that  the  systems  of  fertilization  practiced  during  many 
years  past  in  Belgium  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  total  and  available  potash. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  from  soils  in  fertiliBing  with  nitrate  of  soda,  J. 
Stoklasa,  J.  jEiiNEK,  and  A.  Ebnest  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  SO  (1906), 
No.  5,  pp.  Z2S-2S3;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  I,  No.  U,  pp.  1181,  118S;  Jour. 
Chcm.  8oc.  [London},  90  (1906),  No.  S2S,  II,  p.  SOS). — Culture  tests  in  Gil- 
tay-Aberson  solutions  with  various  samples  of  soils  rich  in  humus  and  of 
Bohemian  sugar-beet  soils  are  reported,  which  show  that  when  ghicose  and  salts 
of  citric  add  were  present  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  by  deni- 
trificatton.  Other  experiments  with  extracts  of  the  soils  inoculated  with  Bac- 
terium hartlebt  indicated  that  the  soils  were  deficient  in  organic  substances 
which  could  serve  as  a  source  of  carbon  for  denitrifying  organisms.  Tlie 
authors  therefore  conclude  that  with  proper  tillage  these  soils  would  not  lose 
nitrogen  in  the  free  state. 

The  natural  losses  of  nitrogen  from  soil  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
L.  Gbandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  55S,  55)).— A  brief 
discussion  of  this  subject  based  upon  Investigations  made  at  Rotbamsted 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  533). 

mtrificatton  as  studied  by  means  of  drainag«  water,  J.  Hudio  (Cultum, 
18  (1906),  No.  211,  pp.  H9-16S,  fig.  J).— Studies  by  SJoUema  of  the  drainage 
water  of  6  plats  of  land,  each  300  square  meters  in  area,  during  4  years  are 
reported. 

The  results  show  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water  was  very 
small  and  practically  negligible.  Even  when  nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  spring 
in  form  of  ammonium  sulphate  the  losses  were  not  large  unless  heavy  rains 
occurred  at  the  time.  The  nitrogen  is  apparently  rapidly  taken  up  by  the 
young  growing  plants  at  this  season  of  the  yeaf  and  only  a  small  portion  is 
free  to  pass  Into  the  drainage.  The  greatest  losses  occur  in  the  fail,  when  the 
soil  is  bare  and  heavy  rains  occur,  the  nitrates  having  accumulated  In  large 
quantities  during  the  warmer  period  of  the  year.    Large  losses  at  this  season 
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are,  however,  prevented  by  the  fcrowlng  of  (.-over  oroiw.  Obsen-atlons  on  the 
same  subject  by  Hall  at  Rotli;mis(p<l  nre  iil>«)  reviewetl. 

The  study  of  nitrification  in  soils  by  means  of  dralnagre  water  investiga- 
tions {Mitt.  Deut.  handw.  OvhpIL.  >l  {1!K)6),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  I9r,-2()S.  figs.  2).— This 
article  is  baHed  u|)on  rcviewn  of  the  Itothamsted  work  by  Miller  and  Hall  and 
Bieler  (B.  8.  It.,  8,  p.  fiSO;  17,  p.  542),  and  of  Sjolleiua's  luvestlgatIon»  In 
Holland  by  Iludig  (see  p.  :i22). 

The  rdle  of  organic  matter  in  nitrification,  A.  MI-ntz  and  B.  Lain£  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Pariii].  lU  {tim),  Xo.  S.  pp.  .i.!()-'f3,', ;  uh».  in  Jour.  Chcm. 
SfK.  [Limdon],  90  {1906).  \o.  o2,i,  II.  p.  2OT).— In  view  of  the  fact  that  Wlno- 
gradsky  has  shown  that  organic  matter  Is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
nitrifying-  micro-organisms  and  that  there  Is  a  general  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  advantage  In  the  growth 
of  «nch  organisms,  the  authors  undertook  to  determine  the  true  relation  of 
oTganlc  matter  to  nitrification.  With  this  purpose  In  view  tliey  studied  the 
rate  of  nitrification  In  neutral  auiiuonluui  huniate  prepared  from  garden  soil 
and  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  anmionia  containing  an  o<iuul  amount  of  nltro- 
gea  They  also  studieil  the  rate  of  nitrlflcation  in  natural  soils,  of  different 
kinds,  including  garden  soil,  compost,  silico-calcarcous  soil,  clay  soil,  and  cal- 
eireoas  clay  soil  in  unsterillzed  condition,  and  In  two  of  the  soils,  one  rich 
and  the  other  poor  In  humus,  after  sterilizntion  and  subse<iueut  inoculation 
both  with  a  soil  poor  (n  humus  and  with  one  ricli  In  humus. 

The  general  conclusions  readied  in  these  investigations  were  that  humus  -even 
in  large  quantity  does  not  Interfere  with  nitriflcation,  l)ut,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
i<  favorable  to  it.  An  abundance  of  humus  is  not  a  necessary  condition  to 
nitrification,  since  soils  iMKjr  in  this  constituent  gradually  develop  Intensive 
nltri Sedation.  The  humus,  however,  appears  to  favor  the  multiplication  of  the 
nitrifying  organisms,  and  a  soil  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  humus  is 
more  abundantly  supplleil  with  these  organisms  jind  more  apt  to  enter  Into 
rapid  nitrification.  The  Idea  that  organic  matter  in  the  stdl  interferes  with 
nitrification  must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

Investigations  on  intensive  nitrification,  A.  Mi'-NTz  and  E.  Lain^,  {Compt. 
Rend.  .4cod.  Svi.  [Pari*],  I-il  {imi'>).  \o.  2.i,  pp.  KdlSdT;  aba.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.  [London}.  9»  {1906),  Xo.  'tJO,  II.  p.  i/.}).— The  imsslblllty  of  so 
intensifjMng  nitrification  that  it  may  l)e  uinde  a  means  of  supplying  nitrates 
In  time  of  war  when  outside  supplies  iiiiglit  l)e  cut  off  was  studied  and  experi- 
ments are  reported  which  Indiciite  that  by  using  .^>lutlons  containing  7.5  gm. 
per  liter  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  c-oarse-grained  animal  black  In  layers 
-  m.  thick.  It  would  l)e  possible  at  a  temiH>rature  of  .S0°  ('.  to  pro<lu<-e  nitrate 
at  file  rate  of  5.000,000  to  0.<KK),(K)0  kg.  per  lie<tare  i>er  year.  Witli  a  com- 
post of  well-rotted  le«ves,  manure,  and  soil  in  a  la.ver  .">0  cm.  (le<>p  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  ammonium  sulithate  p«'r  1,(KK)  of  water  nitrates 
were  produced  at  a  rate  of  1.200,(100  kg.  ikt  liectare  annually.  A.  jmicticaJ 
dilficnlty  in  connection  with  the  nietlxHl  is  the  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
obtained,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  evai>oration,  and  the  dilute  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate  which  nuist  Ih-  use<l.  TSy  following  nietho<ls  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  old  niter  l)eds  the  nitrates  were  concentrated  to 
27  to  33  gin.  per  kilogram  of  soil  (2.7  to  a3  per  cent)  or  over  1.".0  gm.  jier  liter 
of  soil  solution.  The  possibility  of  further  concentration  of  solutions  ol)tained 
from  oxidation  by  means  of  animal  black  by  replacing  the  ammoniun\  sulphate 
nitrified  and  passing  the  mixture  of  nitrat<»s  and  auuuoniuni  salts  through  tlic 
beda  again  is  being  stiidle<1. 

Kter  and  the  national  defense,  A.  Mt  ntz  (.1m«.  Irntl.  Sat.  Agron.,  i.  ner., 
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4  (1905),  No.  2,  pp.  219-226). — ^A  discussion  of  the  importance  of  derelopisg 
metliods  of  artificial  preparation  of  nitrate  of  soda,  especially  by  means  of 
intensive  uitrlflcation,  to  replace  supplies  derived  from  natural  nitrate  deposits 
which  are  becoming  exhausted  or  might  be  entirely  cut  ofF  in  time  of  war. 

On  a  nitrogen  assimilating  Clostridium,  II.  Pringsbeim  (Centbl.  Bati. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  16  (1906),  No.  25,  pp.  795-800;  abs.  in  Cheni.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906), 
No.  81,  Bepert.  No.  35,  p.  SSO). — ^The  nitrogen  assimilating  capacity  of  a  new 
species  of  Clostridium  isolated  by  the  author  and  named  Clostridium  ameri- 
canum  Is  compared  with  that  of  C.  pagteurianum  of  Wlnogradski.  It  is 
f-hown  among  other  things  that  the  new  Clostridium  is  much  slower  in  its 
action  than  O.  pasteurianum. 

The  bacteria  of  the  root  tubercles  of  legumlnoos  plants,  K.  F.  Ksua- 
MANN  and  T.  D.  BECKwrrH  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [e«c.],  2.  Abt.,  16  (1906).  No.  11-19. 
p.  5^0). — The  behavior  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the  root  tul)ercle8  of  velvet 
beans,  soy  beans,  garden  peas,  and  alfalfa  on  various  culture  media  is  brieflf 
described. 

The  securing  of  a  supply  of  nitrogen  for  agriculture  in  the  twentietb 
century,  A.  Stutzeb  (t)eut.  Landic.  Presse,  S3  (1906),  No.  55,  pp.  4^2,  iSi, 
figs.  4). — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  means  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
by  means  of  leguminous  plants  and  electrical  processes.  The  utilization  at 
Notodden,  Norwaj',  of  cheap  water  power  for  production  of  the  electrical  energy 
used  in  osldation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  especially  referred  to. 

The  apparatus  devised  for  utilizing  the  nitrogren  of  the  air,  A.  Neubuigq 
(Ztschr.  Angew.  Chcm.,  19  (1906),  No.  22,  pp.  977-985,  figs.  17).— The  princi 
pies  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  proposed 
for  this  purpose  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  new  Norwegian  saltpeter  industry  (Vgeskr.  Landm.,  1905,  No.  52; 
Hedeselsk.  Tidsskr.,  1906,  No.  2,  pp.  20-2i). — The  manufacture  of  nitrates  by 
electrical  processes  at  Notodden,  Norway,  is  referred  to. 

The  occurrence  of  sodium  salts  in  Egypt  with  special  reference  to  nitrate 
of  soda,  P.  Hughes  (Yearbook  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.,  Cairo,  1905,  pp.  H5-nO, 
fill.  1). — Lake  and  desert  deposits  are  briefly  referred  to  and  the  occurrence  of 
sodium  salts,  especially  nitrates,  in  the  soils  and  drainage  waters  and  in  tlie 
natural  manures  known  as  koufri,  marog,  and  tafla,  is  more  fully  discussed. 

The  salts  most  frequently  found  In  soils  are  cblorld,  sulphate,  carbonate,  and 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  the  last  two  being  much  less  abundant  than  the  first  tico. 

The  occurrence  of  a  large  alluvial  plain  at  Kom  Ombo  in  Upper  Rgjrpt.  wbidi 
is  impregnated  with  sodium  chlorid,  sulphate,  and  nitrate,  is  described,  tbe 
nitrate  occurring  in  sufHclent  amount  to  make  the  soil,  which  is  known  under 
the  local  name  of  marog,  of  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Analyses  are  re- 
ported which  show  as  high  as  5.0  per  cent  of  nitrate  in  this  soil.  The  salts  arc 
derived  from  clay  hills  immediately  surrounding  the  plain. 

Koufri,  the  most  important  natural  manure  of  Lower  Egypt,  consists  of  the 
remains  of  old  villages,  which  analysis  shows  to  contain  in  some  cases  as  high  ta 
4.4  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda  besides  various  other  salts. 

The  Esna  shales  (known  as  tafia)  of  Upper  Egypt,  containing  from  6  to  8 
per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  are  said  tp  be  tlie  most  Important  salt  deposits  In  the 
country.  A  series  of  experiments  in  the  extraction  of  this  material,  which  gave 
a  product  containing  .54  per  cent  of  nitrate,  is  reported,  and  the  economy  of  the 
process  with  limited  water  and  fuel  supply  is  discussed.  The  origin  of  the  tafla 
salts  is  considered  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  nitrate  which  they 
contain  has  been  produced  by  tbe  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

A  hll>liography  of  25  references  is  given. 
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Th*  manufaetore  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  Belgium  {Rev.  Oifi.  Agron., 
n.  ter.,  1  {1906),  tio.  3,  pp.  128,  129). — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  a  report  published  by 
the  minister  of  public  works  of  Bel^um,  discussing  eq)ectally  tbe  method  of 
preparing  ammonium  sulphate  by  saturation  of  gas  liquors  with  sulphuric 
add.  The  annual  production  of  Belgium  Is  stated  to  be  about  14,700  tons,  4,000 
tons  coming  from  gas  works  and  10,700  tons  from  furnaces. 

Grade  ammonia,  L.  Bebgebon  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n,  ser.,  12  {1906),  Xo. 
S2,  pp.  m-ns,  fig.  1). — ^The  composition  and  use  as  fertilizer,  weed  destroyer, 
and  insecticide  of  this  by-product  of  gas  making  are  briefly  discussed.  The 
cranposition  of  the  material  varies  within  the  following  wide  limits:  Water  10 
to  25  per  cent,  ferrocyanid  5  to  15,  free  ammonia  0  to  2,  ammonium  sulphate 
0.5  to  5.  sulpbocyanogen  0.5  to  7,  ammonium  cyanid  0.5  to  1,  free  sulphur  20  to 
45.  It  Is  estimated  that  towns  using  gas  produce  about  1  ton  of  this  material 
annnally  per  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  claimed  that  the  material  may  be  used 
n-ltb  advantage  as  a  fertilizer  if  applied  from  1)  to  2  months  before  seeding. 
Applied  at  the  rate  of  30  gm.  per  square  foot  the  material  has  been  found  tr> 
be  a  very  effective  weed  destroyer.  It  has  also  been  found  to  be  quite  iiseful 
in  combating  nematodes,  phylloxera,  and  other  parasites.  (See  also  E.  S.  R., 
17,  pp.  951,  1142.) 

Six  years'  field  experiments  with  nitrogenous  fertillzera  at  Fare  dea 
Princes,  L.  Grandkau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  {1906),  No.  23-24,  PP.  702, 
103). — Field  experiments  on  potatoes  and  com  fodder  with  different  forms  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  combined  with  various  other  fertilizing  materials  are 
briefly  summarized,  the  results  Indicating  that  In  general  on  a  dry  sandy  soil 
poor  In  lime  the  action  of  nitric  nitrogen  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  nmmo- 
Diacal  or  organic  nitrogen. 

Inveetigatlons  on  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  fermentation  of  manure, 
B.  gjouxMA  and  J.  C.  de  Ruijteb  de  Wildt  (CuUura,  18  (1906),  No».  210,  pp. 
(>6-S9,  figs.  2;  211,  pp.  ISO-lJ^l,  fig.  1). — The  apparatus  and  methods  used  and 
the  results  obtained  in  studies  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  fermentation  of  manure 
at  different  temperatures  are  discussed  and  pot  tests  of  fresh  manure  and  that 
fermented  under  different  conditions,  in  comparison  with  other  fertilizers,  are 
reported. 

The  investigations  show  that  under  certain  conditions  there  may  be  a 
large  loss  of  free  nitrogen  from  fermenting  manure,  the  extent  of  the  loss 
depending  largely  upon  the  air  supply.  If  the  supply  of  air  is  cut  off  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  in  this  form  ceases.  If  air  is  freely  admitted  and  the  tempera- 
ture maintained  at  about  50°  C.  ammonia  Is  rapidly  formed,  but  no  free 
nitrogen  is  evolved.  Excluding  air,  however,  does  not  entirely  prevent  the 
formation  of  ammonia.  Temperature  appears  to  be  a  very  Important  factor 
in  determining  tbe  character  of  changes  which  occur.  By  fermentation  at  a  low 
temperature  with  a  deflctent  air  supply,  nitrogen  compounds  are  formed  which 
are  not  readily  available  to  plants.  The  readily  available  albuminoid  nitrogen 
of  manure  is  assimilated  by  plants  during  the  first  year,  and  In  case  of  some 
kinds  of  manure  more  than  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  plant 
roots  within  a  few  months.  The  ammonia  content  Is  not  an  exact  measure 
c-f  the  effectiveness  of  the  nitrogen  In  stable  manure. 

Experiments  with  lime  as  a  preservative  of  manure,  M.  WEmmx  {K. 
Imifbr.  Akad,  Handl.  och  fidskr.,  45  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  3-15;  o6».  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,SO  {1906),  No.  62,  Repert.  No.  25,  p.  2.54).— Experiments  were  made  by  the 
anthor  during  the  years  ]90>S-4  to  study  the  preserving  effect  of  lime  on  barn- 
wrd  manure,  and  during  the  seasons  1903-1005  to  study  the  fertilizer  value 
of  comioon  and  limed  manure  for  wheat,  potatoes,  mustard,  and  fodder  beets. 
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The  average  losses  of  the  innnure  in  weight,  organic  matter,  total  nitrogen,  and 
auimonia  during  3  to  3i  mouths  were  as  follows :  For  common  manure,  loss  in 
weight  25.9  per  cent,  organic  matter  26.3,  total  nitrogen  16.5,  and  ammonia  40.7. 
For  the  limed  manure  (the  lime  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  1.2  kg.  per  head 
daily)  :  Loss  in  weight  22.3  i)er  cent,  organic  matter  22.2,  total  nitrogen  16.9. 
and  ammonia  41.6.  The  results  of  the  Held  trials  showed  that,  in  the  case  of  all 
the  crops  experimented  with,  the  limed  and  the  common  manure  possessed  a 
similar  fertilizer  effect,  thus  indicating  that  these  crops  are  able  to  appropriate 
similar  amounts  of  nitrogen  from  both  liinds  of  manure  when  this  Is  well  cared 
for  and  handled  in  a  similar  way. — f.  w.  woll. 

Does  dldyminm  chlorid,  a  new  disinfectaiit  a&d  preserratlve  matralal, 
injuriously  affect  plant  growthP  O.  Bottohek  (Deut.  iMndw.  Prease.Si  (1905), 
No.  90,  pp.  752,  753;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chenu,  S5  (1906),  Ifo.  7,  pp.  iSl,  452).— 
Experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  this  material,  which  Is  now  being 
put  on  the  marl^et  in  Germany  at  prices  which  permit  of  its  use  as  a  disinfectant 
and  preserratlre,  is  an  effective  preservative  of  manure  and,  in  amounts  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  has  no  Injurious  effect  upon  plants. 

The  relation  between  the  care  of  liqtiid  manure  and  Its  content  of  valuable 
fertilizing  constituents,  A.  Stutzeb  and  P.  Vaoeleb  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg., 
55  (1906),  A'o.  10,  pp.  338-S48). — Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
liquid  manure  produced  under  a  variety  of  conditions  of  care  and  management 
are  reported,  showing  wide  variations  in  composition  with  different  methods  of 
preparation  and  handling. 

Phosphates  in  New  Zealand,  B.  C.  Aston  (STew  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  Chetn.  Div. 
Bui.  1,  pp.  10,  pis.  -},  fins.  .}). — The  deposits  of  phosphate  which  have  already 
been  discovered  and  exploited  in  New  Zealand  are  briefly  described  and  the  terms 
of  a  bonus  offered  to  encourage  furtlier  discovery  of  phosphates  In  the  island 
are  explained.  One  of  the  most  imiwrtant  recent  discoveries  of  phosphates  is 
that  occurring  in  limestone  iwoliets  near  Clarendon,  Otago. 

"  New  Zealand  mineral  phospliate,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  in  workable 
quantities  only  at  Milburn  and  Clarendon,  Otago,  has  a  dirty  yellowish-white  or 
light-gray  color.  Some  siiecimens  exhibit  a  decided  pink  tinge  in  patches.  It 
la  usually  amorphous  (uoii-crj-stalline).  but  thin  veins  of  crystalline  apatite 
have  been  found  at  Clarendon.  .  .  .  Since  the  discovery  of  phosphate  at  Claren- 
don some  15,000  tons  of  tlie  fertilizer  have  been  quarried,  grouud,  and  put  on  the 
market." 

PhoBphates  in  Nantes,  L.  Goldschmidt  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rpls. 
[U.  &M.  W06,  So.  ir>m,  pp.  5,  C).— in  connection  with  statistics  of  importation 
of  phosphates  into  Nantes  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  formerly  plios- 
phates  of  high  grade  were  imported  into  this  city  from  Mona  Island  on  tlie 
east  coast  of  Porto  Rict).  and  while  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits  ceased 
after  a  relatively  shoi't  period  it  is  believed  that  they  may  be  worked  with 
advantage. 

The  action  of  difficultly  soluble  phosphates  on  rye  by  means  of  lupinM, 
A.  Mayeb  (Dcut.  Landir.  I'rcsse,  33  (1906),  No.  52,  pp.  433,  4^4).— Field  ei- 
iterlments  are  reported  which  show  that  insoluble  phosphates  applied  to  a  pre- 
vious crop  of  lupines  gave  better  results  at  less  cost  in  case  of  the  followinj; 
crop  of  rye  than  superphosphate. 

The  selection  and  use  of  fertilizers,  W.  P.  BiiooKS  (Farming,  Z  (1906),  No. 
2.  pp.  50,  51). — This  article  Is  based  on  the  "better  farming"  talks  delivered 
on  the  siKK'iai  trains  recently  run  through  New  England,  and  outlines  briefly 
the  principles  which  should  guide  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizers.  It 
advocates  the  purchase  of  high-grade  fertilizers  especially  adapted  to  the  soil 
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knd  crop  conditions  in  eacli  case.  The  growth  of  lK>et8  on  limed  and  unllmed 
plats  Is  recommended  as  a  good  practical  means  of  deteruiiuiug  whether  the 
soil  Is  acid.  TUe  more  generally  useful  results  of  fertilizer  exi)eriments  on 
xarions  crops  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  are  briefly  summarize<l. 

Food  for  plants  {If etc  York:  William  S.  Myers,  1905,  rrr.  ed.,  pp.  Zl,l,  flgs. 
ii). — ^Thls  is  a  new  edition,  with  supplementary  notes,  of  this  compilation  pre- 
pared mainly  from  the  writings  of  Joseph  Harris  and  from  the  work  of  the 
Tarions  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Notes  and  tables  giving  mlscellane- 
cos  inrormation  are  include<l. 

Oommerclal  fertilizers,  G.  Robebts  (California  Ufa.  Bui.  179,  pp.  S7-S3). — 
This  bulletin  gives  tlie  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1005-0,  the  results  of  the  first  half  year  having  been  published  In 
Bulletin  173  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  10.">1).  It  reports  examination  of 
2S9  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  of  which  "  22  were  sent  by  farmers  under 
the  two-<lollar  fee  provision,  50  were  taken  by  insiiectors  from  purchasers' 
goods  upon  the  request  of  the  purchasers,  and  101  were  taken  by  inspectors 
from  ecMMls  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  manufacturers."  The  valuation  of 
fertilizers  is  l»riefly  dlscussetl  and  suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers. 

Ajutlysis  of  cozamerclal  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  II.  B.  McDonnell 
ET  Ai_  i.Utl.  Apr.  Col.  Quart.,  11)06,  Xo.  .IS,  pp.  .76'). — Tables  are  given  which 
sbow  tUe  guaranteed  and  actual  composition  and  comparative  value  per  ton  of 
fertlilxers  inspected  l>y  tlie  State  chemist  from  February  to  July.  1906,  Inclusive. 
.Aaalyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  Freab  {Perm.  Dcpl.  Agr.  Bui.  US, 
pp.  61 ) . — ^Tbl.s  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  In  Pennsylvania 
during  the  5  months  ended  December  31,  1005. 

A.  Twv^e^xr  of  progress  in  the  fertilizer  Industry  for  the  year  1005  {Ztschr. 

Angetc.    Chem.,  19  {1906),  Xo.  32,  pp.  1390-1392).— This  is  n  brief  review  of 

progress  made,  especially  in  Germany,  during  the  year  in  enlargement  of  plants 

and  in  development  and  improvement  of  milling  and  mixing  machinery,  methods 

anal  processes,  and  products.    Considerable  i)rogress  was  made  during  the  year 

in    the  enlargement  of  factories  with  their  own  sulphuric-acid  plants,  but  the 

business  was  handicapped  by  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  profits  were  not  large. 

Tbe  fertilizer  season  records,  W.  Ij.  Sum.mers  {./our.  Dcpt.  Agr.  So.  Aust., 

10   {1906),  Xo.  1,  p.  18). — Statistics  are  given  of  the  fertilizer  trade  In  South 

Australia  for  the  period  1897-1906.     It  is  shown  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has 

increased  from  3,000  tons  on  60,000  acres  in  1897  to  .50,000  tons  on  1,321,600 

ftcres    in   1906.     Of  the  fertilizers  now  used  it  Is  estimated  that  95  per  cent 

consist  of  6uperi>h08phates  Iti  some  form  or  other. 

Consumption  of  fertilizers,  season  of  1905-6  {Anier.  Fert.,  2.5  {1906),  Xo, 
2.  pp.  12,  13). — Statistics  are  given  for  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky,  Florida,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  California. 
Sludge  treatment  in  relation  to  sewage  disposal,  J.  D.  AA'atson  {Engin. 
Rec,  ,'tJi  {1906),  Xo.  9.  pp.  243,  2-}e-2.J,9).— The  author  re|);)rt8  exiMjrIments  at 
Birmingham,  England,  In  which  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
with  the  septic  tank  treatment  for  separating  suspended  matter  from  sewage, 
tbe  sludge  being  disposed  of  on  land.  It  is  elalmod  that  witli  the  plant  used 
the  sewage  of  900,000  people  Is  disposetl  of  without  any  obje<'tionable  odors  at  a 
cost  of  about  5  cts.  per  cubic  yard  of  wet  sludge. 

The  sewage  Is  allowed  to  (low  through  a  serU-s  (f  septic  tanks  at  an  average 
lineal  velocity  of  altout  1.2  ft.  per  minute ;  "  the  street  wash  and  other  coarse 
detritus  are  deposited  iu  the  first  compartment  of  the  septic  tanks  and  removed 
about  once  a  week ;    a  large  portion  of  what  might  be  tenneil  '  grit  chamber 
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deposit'  Is  pumped  forward  into  Ihe  septic  tanks;  the  dq;K>8it  in  the  eegtie 
tanks  is  reduced  to  an  Inodorous  humus  mass  by  bacterial  activity ;  and  at 
intervals  of  at>out  seven  weeks  or  so  the  inodorous  septic  sludge  is  pnmped 
upon  adjoining  lands,  covering  tlie  same  to  a  depth  of  some  8  to  10  iu.  .  .  . 
By  absorption  and  evaporation  the  loss  of  water  causes  this  sludge  to  lie  reduced 
to  somewhat  less  tlian  half  Its  original  bulk,  and  there  results  a  fairly  diy 
mass  which  thus  far  has  l>een  of  little  service  for  purpose  of  cultivation." 

Rye  gave  unsatisfactory  results  on  soil  treated  with  sludge  in  tbe  mannef 
described.  Italian  rye  grass  gave  better  results.  In  black  soil  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  the  sludge  about  one-third  of  various  garden  seeds  germinated, 
but  did  not  mature.  "  It  was  therefore  quite  clear  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
mn  80  much  sludge  on  the  surface  of  the  land  at  one  time,  and  in  suhseqnent 
working  not  more  than  half  tbe  amount  of  sludge  has  been  put  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  with  far  more  satisfactory  results." 

AGBICirLIiniAL  BOTANY. 

Flora  of  the  State  of  Washington,  C.  V.  Pipes  (17.  8.  Vat.  Miu.,  Contrib. 
yat.  Herbarium,  11,  pp.  6S7,  pU.  22,  map  1). — An  account  Is  given  of  the  flora 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  based  upon  the  author's  study  of  the  plants  of  that 
State  during  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  principal  aim  In  the  work  is  to  present  a  summary  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  vascular  plants  of  Washington  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  important  taxonomic  and  ecological  problems  which  are  disclosed.  The 
author  describes  the  early  botanical  explorations  of  Washington,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  physiography,  geology,  and  climate  of  the  State,  after  which  he 
discusses  tlie  distribution  of  plants  and  gives  an  account  of  regions  of  peculiar 
Iwtanical  Interest.  Following  this  an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  species  of  vas- 
cular plants  of  Washington  is  given,  and  an  extended  bibliography  and  Index 
completes  the  publication. 

Absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  desert  shrubs,  \'.  M.  Spalding 
(HuL  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  S3  (1906),  No.  t,  pp.  367-.V5).—Tbe  author  has  been 
led  to  Investigate  the  subject  of  the  absorption  of  water  directly  from  the 
atmosphere  by  leaves  and  other  aerial  parts  of  plants,  and  in  the  present  paper 
gives  a  summary  of  his  investigations. 

It  Is  found  that  of  12  species  of  desert  perennials  subjected  to  experiment  all 
exhibited  some  slight  capacity  for  direct  absorption  of  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere, but  in  general  tbe  amount  absorbed  is  very  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  given  off  in  corre8iK>nding  periods  In  dry  air.  So  far  as  the  observa- 
tions go,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  quantities  of  water  so 
absorbed  are  utilized  in  the  body  of  the  plant.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
water  thus  absorbed  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  suggests  that  the  process 
is  a  physical  one  and  of  no  physiological  significance. 

This  investigation  seems  to  show  that  the  roots  of  desert  plants  constitute 
their  only  reliable  active  agent  in  providing  a  normal  water  supply. 

The  relation  of  desert  plants  to  soil  moisture  and  to  evaporation,  B.  EL 
laviNOSTON  (Carnegie  Inst.  Waxhington  Pub.  50,  pp.  78,  figs.  16). — Studies 
were  carried  on  at  the  desert  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  which  is 
located  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  witli  reference  to  the  relation  between  certain 
desert  plants  and  their  physical  environment.  The  studies  recorded  are  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  determine  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  minimum  water 
supply  with  which  desert  plants  can  thrive. 

After  discussing  tbe  relation  of  tbe  soil  and  atmosphere  tbe  author  takes 
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np  tbe  stndy  of  the  plant.  Tbe  luniii  physical  factor  which  was  found  to 
deterniine  the  natnre  of  the  vegetation  c:i  Tumamoc  Hill  near  the  laboratory 
n-as  the  water  relation.  Except  during  the  rainy  seasons,  tbe  soil  on  this 
hill  Is  far  too  dry  for  most  plants,  and  only  those  forms  can  live  there  that  are 
adapted  to  dry  soils  and  a  high  rate  of  eraporatiou. 

Stodles  of  the  minimum  water  supply  for  germination  of  seeds  were  also 
inada  With  desert  plants  such  as  Fouquieria  splendens  and  the  giant  cactus 
germination  took  place  in  soils  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  moisture. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  a  number  of  seeds  of  cultivated  plants  were 
iDvestlgated  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was  found  that  Mexican  beans  and  wheat 
germinated  in  15  per  cent,  but  more  vigorously  In  20  per  cent  moisture  in  the 
9oll;  the  cultivated  balsam  germinated  slightly  In  20  per  cent,  but  much  better 
Id  25  per  cent;  radishes  failed  to  germinate  In  soil  containing  leas  than  20 
per  cent  moisture,  and  red  clover  did  not  germinate  until  a  moisture  content 
of  at  least  25  per  cent  had  been  reached. 

In  summarizing  his  conclusions,  the  author  states  that  the-  deeper  soil 
layets  of  Tnmamoc  Hill  contain  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  a  water  content 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  those  desert  plants  which  are  active  during  the  months 
of  drongbt.  The  soil  moisture  is  conserved  very  largely  by  the  high  rate  of 
evaporation  and  the  consequent-  formation  of  a  dust  mulch. 

Desert  plants  show  an  adaptation  to  existence  In  dry  soil,  being  able  to  exist 
in  soils  somewhat  drier  than  those  needed  by  plants  of  humid  regions,  but 
this  adaptation  is  comparatively  sllgtit  and  is  not  considered  of  primary 
Importance.  The  downward  penetration  of  precipitation  water  is  slow  in  the 
nil  Itself,  but  comparatively  rapid  on  tbe  whole  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
nnmerous  oblique  rock  surfaces  along  which  the  flow  is  not  markedly  Impeded. 
By  the  middle  of  tbe  summer  rainy  season  all  of  the  soil  except  the  first  few 
centimeters  is  sufndently  moist  to  allow  the  germination  and  growth  of  most 
plants.  The  seeds  of  Fouquieria  splendent  and  Perciis  giganteus  failed  to 
slwv  any  special  adaptation  to  germination  In  soils  drier  than  those  needed 
by  8nch  seeds  as  beans  and  wheat. 

Immediately  following  gemiination  the  seedlings  of  desert  plants  exhibit 
£  slow  aerial  growth,  but  an  exceedingly  rapid  elongation  of  the  primary 
loots,  90  that  these  should  soon  attain  to  depths  where  moisture  i.s  always 
present  In  an  amount  adequate  for  growth.  Tbe  high  moisture-retaining  power 
of  tbe  soil  where  these  Investigations  were  carried  on  holds  near  the  surface 
much  of  the  water  received  from  single  showers  and  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  rapid  obsorptlon  of  this  by  shallow-growing  plants,  such  as  the  cacti. 

In  the  conduct  of  these  experiments  the  author  found  that  the  effect  of  air 
currents  in  increasing  evaporation  and  transpiration  ts  so  great  that  measure- 
ments  of  natural  transpiration  can  not  be  made  In  closed  chambers,  and  by 
meting  of  a  specially  devised  apparatus  a  physiological  regulation  of  the  rate 
of  transpiration  was  shown  to  exist  in  tbe  forms  studied.  The  regulation  of 
tnngplration  seems  to  be  controlled  by  air  temperature,  the  checking  of  water 
H«B  beginning  to  be  effective  between  79°  and  90°  F.,  and  disappearing  between 
■S"  and  80°  F. 

A  study  of  the  variations  in  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  a«ld  In  tbe 
Juices  of  sncculent  plants,  6.  Anont  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [PaW«],  H2 
(J906),  }io.  15,  pp.  902-904).— A  study  of  the  variation  in  these  constituents  in 
^e»emfnHanthemum  cristallinum  at  dlffer.ent  stages  of  growth  showed  that  the 
winble  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  reached  their  maxima  at  the  same  periods 
of  growth.  The  content  of  nitric  acid  In  the  Juice  was  always  comparatively 
large. 
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Cyanogenesls  in  plants,  IV-V,  W.  R.  Dunstan,  T.  A.  Henbt,  and  S.  J.  11 
AuLD  {I'roc.  Hoy.  Soc.  [London],  Her.  B,  78  (1906),  Ao.  B5i3.  pp.  H5-J58).— 
The  authors  are  making  a  systematic  investigation  of  various  plants  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  deflnitely  vrliether  they  contain  pbaseolunatin.  They 
have  already  reporte<l  up<)n  the  prewem-e  of  this  glucoside  in  Phaseohm  \untt%* 
(E.  S.  "r.,  15,  p.  r>5((),  and  In  the  present  papers  they  deal  with  Investlgatioiig 
with  flax  and  cassava  plants. 

Previous  investigators  have  reported  the  presenc«>  of  a  glucoside,  linamarln. 
in  flax,  and  the  authors'  studies  have  been  carrl(>d  on  to  determine  its  possible 
identity  with  phaseolunntln.  In  the  Isolatiim  of  the  glucoside  it  is  found  that 
the  flax  plant  difTera  from  Lotus  arahicus  and  Sorghum  rulffare,  which  show  a 
steadily  Increasing  amount  of  glucoside  until  the  plant  approaches  maturity, 
after  which  it  de<Tease8  until  there  Is  none  present  in  tlie  see<l.  In  the  flax 
the  seed  contains  a  small  amount  of  glucoside.  which  increases  on  gt^rminatlon, 
and  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  ]>lants  have  attained  n  height  of  2  or  3  in.. 
after  which  it  gradually  diminishes  and  fluali.v  disiipiH>ars.  The  authors  Iso- 
lated the  glucoside  from  flax  plants  alM>ut  4  or  5  in.  in  height  in  which  stems, 
leaves,  and  roots  were  used.  The  material  obtained  was  compared  with 
l>has(H>luiiatIn,  and  the  two  substances  proved  to  l>e  identical.  A  study  of  the 
enzyni  of  the  flax  showe<l  that  it  would  hydrolyze  phaseolunntln  from  the 
seeds  of  Phaiteolus  lunatus  and  vice  versa,  s;)  It  seems  probable  that  the  en^m 
In  both  plants  Is  Identical. 

In  the  second  paixn*  a  report  is  given  on  the  occurrence  of  phaseoltmatin  in 
cassava  plants,  the  stn<lies  being  made  largely  of  the  rind  of  the  bitter  root, 
which  was  Ri)ecially  prepared  for  the  investigation.  From  this  material  a' 
glucoside  was  scparatwl  which  does  not  differ  In  any  way  from  that  obtained 
from  the  other  plants  mentioned  nbov<>,  and  the  enzym  Is  closely  related  to,  if 
not  Identical  with,  the  emulsin-lllve  ferment  obtaIne<l  from  the  seeds  of  P. 
hotatus  and  from  young  flax  ])Iants.  It  appears  from  the  Investigations  that 
these  plants,  representing  three  widely  Bt>parated  orders,  ccmtain  the  same 
glucoside. 

Additional  species  of  rosaceous  plants  containing  hydrocyaiiie  add,  h. 
OuioNARi)  (Coiiipt.  ItciKl.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parin],  l-iS  (1906),  Xo.  H,  pp.  Ji51-iS8).— 
Hitherto  most  of  the  si)ocI('s  of  rosaciwus  plants  that  have  been  reported  to 
contain  h.vdroc>'anI(;  acid  in  tlieir  foliage  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  Prunea. 
The  author  made  extended  Investigations  and  found  that  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  si)ecies  l)elonKlng  to  other  tribes  also  contain  hydrocyanic  acid  in  their 
leaves.  The  amounts  prcwnt  vary  frcni  a  mere  trace  to  as  great  a  content  as 
that  reporte«l  for  the  cherrj-  laurel.  The  number  of  sjiecles  known  to  contain 
hydroc.vaiiic  add  Is  alM)ut  double  that  prcviout-'ly  rcpirtiMl. 

ThiB  latent  vitality  of  seeds,  P.  Uecquerkl  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Pari*]. 
11,2  (I!)06),  So.  >G.  pp.  l.',ii)-l.->.;i).—T\\e  author  reports  investigations  on  5S0 
siMM'Ics  of  seed,  representing  30  of  the  more  Imimrtant  families  of  plants,  the 
sen<l8  having  been  kejrt  in  storage  from  '2T>  to  135  years. 

Ii\  the  exiR'rlmeuts  jit  least  10  seeds  were  selected,  carefully  washed  in 
sterilizwl  water,  and  partially  dei-ortlcated  150  as  to  make  the  integuments 
permeable.  They  were  tlu-n  [liaced  on  aseptic  cotton  under  glass  covers 
and  kept  at  a  uniform  t(>m|)erature  of  ^S".  The  results  of  the  InTestigatlons 
are  giveti  In  detail.  Kighteen  out  of  '.K)  leguminous  six^cies  gennlnated,  as 
well  a.'i  .3  siMM'les  of  Xclnmbluni  seed,  1  spiHM<>s  of  Malvaceie.  and  1  of  Lablatv. 
Tlies»»  seeds  ranged  in  age  from  the  season  of  18lf>  to  1878,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  speci<'s  of  Nelumbiuiii  to  ISSS.  No  sfHil  germinated  l>elonglng  to  any  of  the 
Graminese,  Llliaceie,  Urticcic.  I'olygouaccie,  CheuoixKlIacete,  Ranunculaceie,  Eu- 
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phorbiaceie,  Cniclferse,  Papaveraceee,  Rosacese,  Solanaceee,  Boraginaces?,  Convol- 
vnlacejB,  Verbenacese,  Plantaginea',  or  C'ucurbltac^ece. 

Among  species  of  seed  ranging  from  30  to  60  years  old,  the  author  failed 
to  get  any  germination  of  a  number  that  have  been  frequently  reported  by 
other  observers  as  having  germinated  after  long  periods  of  time.  The  oldest 
■eed,  which  had  retained  its  vitality  for  80  years,  included  3  species  of 
legnminons  seed  protected  by  very  thick  integuments.  In  such  seeds  the  seed 
coats  seemed,  through  their  impermeability,  to  have  brought  about  a  thorough 
diying  of  the  seed  such  as  is  artificially  produced  by  drj'lng  over  chemicals  or 
In  vacuum,  and  lu  this  way  the  reserve  material  was  protected  from  oxidation. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Crop  rotation,  J.  S.  Cole  (South  Tiakota  Sta.  Bui.  9S,  pp.  7.7-/05).— The 
experiment  here  reported  has  been  in  progress  since  1807.  Earlier  results 
iMve  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  1.5,  p.  237).  and  a  revised  outline  is 
here  given.  The  purpose  of  the  present  bulletin  is  to  show  which  crops 
rednce  soil  fertility  and  which  maintain  its  productivity.  The  best  order  of 
soccession  of  crops  is  also  shown  as  Indicated  by  these  results. 

The  best  average  yields  of  wheat  were  secured  after  either  com  or  potatoes. 
Results  following  these  two  in  order  of  merit  were  obtained  from  summer 
fallow,  millet,  vetch,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  Introduction  of  a  cultivated 
crop  into  the  rotation  was  found  to  become  more  Important  as  the  conditions 
for  the  production  of  a  maximum  total  crop  were  more  unfavorable,  especially 
If  due  to  a  dry  season.  It  was  found  that  wheat  Is  a  more  particular  crop 
than  oats  and  requires  a  better  place  In  the  rotation. 

The  culture  of  Canada  field  peas  and  vetch  increased  the  growth  of  straw  In 
the  following  ccpps,  but  gave  no  material  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain.  This 
was  most  marked  where  the  peas  were  plowed  under  as  green  manure  or  fed 
off  witli  hogs.  Green  manuring  with  peas  lias  so  far  shown  no  benefits  over 
a  Bommer  fallow. 

At  the  end  of  8  years  land  growing  wlieat  and  corn  alternately  is  producing 
better  total  crops  of  wheat  than  land  growing  wheat  alternately  with  vetch 
and  with  summer  fallow.  Manuring  land  growing  wheat  alone  has  so  far  not 
been  profitable,  but  a  decided  profit  was  secured  iu  manuring  land  for  com. 
Where  the  com  crop  was  manured  a  residual  effect  was  observed  for  at  least 
4  years. 

It  Is  believed  that  in  the  best  rotations  for  South  Dakota  the  land  should  be 
»wn  to  some  perennial  grass  for  a  short  term  of  years  and  that  brome  grass 
is  well  adapted  to  this  use. 

Flax  was  not  more  exhaustive  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  tUuu  tl»e  other  grain 
crops. 

Sesnlts  of  culture  experiments  in  1805  (OhodichnuH  Otchet  Ploty.  Selsk. 
Khoz.  Opuitn.  Stantzil,  11  (1905),  pp.  25-12,  125-127).— In  a  dry  season  the 
inflnmoe  of  the  bare  fallow  and  of  the  depth  of  working  tlie  soil  'was  very 
feeble,  but  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  in  growing  leguminous  forage  plants 
gave  grxxl  results.  Of  different  commercial  fertilizers  used  the  phosphates 
were  most  effective,  giving  an  apparent  increase  of  !(>..'>  i>er  cent  in  the  cereal 
crops  and  of  25  per  cent  in  the  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The  leading  varieties  of 
winter  wheat  were  Banat  and  Champagne,  both  early  sorts,  yielding  1,770  kg. 
of  grain  per  hectare,  followed  by  Don,  a  medium  early  variety,  with  about  the 
»me  yield. 
Owing  to  the  dry  season  the  spring  wheat  varieties  gave  but  small  yields. 
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witli  indications  tliat  Oulkn  among  tbe  soft  wheats  and  Gamovka  and  Epi  noir 
ninong  tlie  hard  wheats,  are  best  adapted  to  the  region. 

Some  varieties  of  barley,  iudiidlng  Stoclcuiannsoder.  Minnesota,  and  English 
D,  matured  in  101  days,  while  several  others.  Including  Montana  Chevalier, 
required  114  days.  The  heaviest  grain-yielding  varieties  were  Escourgeon  du 
Midi,  Bavarian,  Hungary,  and  Chevalier,  and  the  lightest  grain-yielding 
varieties  were  SvalOf,  Pedigree,  Wisconsin,  and  Pomelle.  The  results  further 
showed  that  Escourgeon  du  Midi  ranked  first  in  stooling  capacity  and  pro- 
duced tbe  largest  number  of  grains  per  bead,  and  that  Auvergne  occupied  first 
place  in  the  weight  i)er  thousand  grains. 

The  blossoming  of  barley,  C.  Fbuwibth  {FUhlino's  Landtc.  Ztg.,  55  {1906), 
No.  16,  pp.  3^-553). — The  author  reports  tbe  results  of  his  own  observations 
on  the  process  of  blossoming  In  the  different  kinds  of  barley  and  reviews  tlie 
observations  made  by  other  Investigators  In  this  same  line  of  work. 

The  respiration  of  barley,  O.  Qvam  (Tidsskr.  Nonke  Landbr.,  IS  {1906), 
No.  6,  pp.  265-28^). — Investigations  were  conducted  to  establish  the  relation 
between  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxld  given  off  in 
the  process  of  germination,  and  to  devise  ultimately  a  method  by  which  tbe 
more  rapid  determination  of  the  respiration  of  seeds  might  be  substituted  for 
germination  tests.  Similar  work  by  other  Investigators  Is  described,  together 
with  a  report  on  the  methods  and  the  apimratus  used  by  the  author.  In  tbe 
tests  made  it  was  observed  that  the  quantit.v  of  carlwn  dioxid  respired  by  the 
seeds  increased  with  the  increase  in  teui|)erature  and  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grain. — f.  w.  woli. 

The  study  of  com,  V.  M.  Shoesmitr  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui  139,  pp.  223-H9,  fgt. 
12). — This  bulletin  is  a  guide  In  elementary  com  Judging.  Notes  on  the  hls- 
tor>',  tyjjes,  and  varieties  of  corn,  rules  for  Judging,  discussion  of  points  of 
tlie  sc<>re<-ard,  and  a  description  of  com  breeding  and  Improvement  are  given. 

Cotton  culture  In  Korea  {Diplo.  and  Cons.  Rpts.  [London],  1906,  No.  65^,. 
pp.  11). — A  report  is  given  on  the  re>-ult  of  ex[)eriment8  In  cotton  culture  In 
Korea.  It  is  shown  that  upland  cotton  ii  apparently  well  adapted  to  tliat 
countrj-,  the  crop  lieing  considerably  heavier  than  that  of  the  native  plant 

In  a  comimrison  of  the  2  types  of  cotton  tlie  only  difference  in  season 
observed  was  In  the  bursting  of  the  ikhI.  which  was  later  In  the  upland  cotton 
on  account  of  the  larger  boll  produce<l.  t'pland  cotton  gave  a  larger  .vield 
thati  the  native  variety  even  when  the  buds  and  superHuons  shoots  were  not 
piiK-tie<l  out.  Tlie  upland  tyiie  not  only  gave  a  greater  jiercentage  of  ginned 
cotton  than  the  native  plant,  but  the  fiber  was  also  longer  and  finer.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  298,200  acres  of  cotton  are"  grown  in  Corea.  and  that 
this  area  represents  about  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  land  of  the 
country. 

Improvement  of  cotton  by  seed  selection,  T.  Thobnton  ( West  Indian  Bui. 
7  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  l')3-nO). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject  Is  glwn 
and  the  work  with  seed  selection  In  Barbados  during  1905-0  is  described. 
It  is  stated  that  out  of  2G4  plants  first  selected  In  the  field  only  14  gave 
satisfaction  In  all  the  characteristics  examined.  In  determining  the  qualities 
of  tbe  samples  the  length  of  staple,  tbe  proportion  of  lint  to  seed,  the  pro- 
IK>rtion  of  weak  fibers,  diameter  of  fillers,  siikiness,  and  fineness  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  data  thus  secured  are  given  in  a  table. 

A  test  of  commercial  cultures  for  legumes,  G.  C.  Bun!  (Pennsylvania  Sta. 
Bui.  78,  pp.  IS). — Seed  of  alfalfa,  vetch,  soy  beans,  and  cowpea.<»  inoculated 
with  a  commercial  culture  was  compared  with  the  same  kinds  of  seed  not 
so   treated  In   flowerpots  filled  with  sterilized  sand  to   which  was  added  a 
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sufficient  quantity  of  mineral  plant  food.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
mainly  to  teat  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  by  the  production  of  root  nodules. 
Tlie  germination  in  all  cases  seemed  to  show  no  effect  due  to  the  treatment. 
As  to  growth,  alfalfa  and  aoy  beans  showed  no  decided  advantage  from  the 
use  of  the  commercial  culture.  In  the  case  of  vetch  the  bacterial  culture 
had  apparently  been  effective  in  one  pot.  With  cowpeas  slight  differences 
in  favor  of  Inoculation  were  also  perceptible. 

The  same  experfknent  was  carried  out  In  the  field  and  the  results  in  general 
oonfirm  those  obtained  with  pot  culture.  The  soy  beans  which  produced  no 
Bodnles  in  the  pot-culture  tests  showed  a  decidedly  heavy  production  in  the 
field,  and  this  was  apparently  In  favor  of  the  inoculation. 

Cnltnre  tests  with  potatoes  in  1905,  H.  J.  Dannfelt  and  S.  Rrodin  (K. 
Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  45  (,1906),  No.  2,  pp.  92-/3J).— A  report  on 
experunents  conducted  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Agricultural  Academy  In  9  differ- 
ent counties  of  Sweden. 

In  the  fertilizer  tests  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Agri- 
coltaral  Academy  the  relative  value  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Norwegian  lime  niter, 
ammoninm  siilphate,  and  calcium  cyanamid  was  studied.  In  each  case  5.3.4  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  was  applied  per  acre,  with  134  lbs.  of  potash  in  37  per  cent  potash 
salt,  and  50  lbs.  of  dtrlc-add  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  Thomas 
pbospbate.  The  highest  average  yield,  27,871  lbs.  per  acre  with  a  starch  con- 
tent of  12.5  per  cent,  was  secured  wifh  lime  niter,  and  the  lowest,  21,108  lbs. 
with  13.4  per  cent  of  starch  content,  with  no  nitrogen.  Calcium  cyanamid 
ranked  first  in  starch  production  with  3,495  lbs.  per  acre,  the  starch  content  of 
the  tubers  being  12.7  per  cent,  and  was  followed  by  ammonium  sulphate,  lime 
Biter,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  order  given,  with  no  nitrogen  standing  last 
with  a  yield  of  2,828  lbs.  Calcium  cyanamid  was  most  profitable  and  nitrate 
of  soda  least  so. 

Planting  from  May  5  to  22  gave  better  results  than  planting  earlier  or  later. 
Minimum  and  optimum  temperatures  for  germination  of  potatoes  were  deter- 
mined as  4  to  5°  C.  and  10  to  12°  C,  respectively.  Whole  medium-size  pota.- 
toes  produced  the  highest  yields,  outranking  different  Iclnds  of  cut  sets  and 
small  whole  tubers.  Planting  50  by  25  cm.  apart  gave  the  best  results,  but  for 
ctuvenlence  In  cultivation  It  is  recommended  that  the  rows  be  placed  (tO  cm. 
apart  with  plants  from  15  to  20  cm.  In  the  row.  Planting  10  cm.  deep  gave 
better  results  than  planting  15  cm.  or  5  cm.  deep. 

In  the  variety  tests  the  largest  yields  of  tubers  were  obtained  from  Bvergood, 
Chieftain,  and  Nero  Guardian,  and  the  highest  yields  of  starch'  from  Brocken, 
Diana,  Modrow  Industrie,  and  Sas.  In  starch  content  Brocken  and  Vega 
ranked  first  with  19.5  per  cent,  being  followed  by  Deutscher  Reichskanzler 
with  18.5  per  cent,  and  Saxonia  with  17.1  per  cent  All  the  varieties  mentioned 
were  quite  resistant  to  disease  except  Diana  and  Saxonia. 

Observations  for  a  series  of  years  on  Swedish  farms  have  shown  that  the 
yields  of  Magnum  Bonum  during  late  years  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
before,  while  the  starch  content  and  the  palatablllty  of  the  tubers  have  de- 
creased.   The  disease  resistance  of  the  variety  Is  essentially  unchangetl. 

The  seed  of  3  strains  of  Magnum  Bonum  potatoes.  Imported  from  Scotland, 
showed  a  higher  productive  capacity  and  a  greater  resistam-e  to  disease  than 
acclimated  home-grown  seed,  but  in  starch  content  the  tubers  from  the  Scotch 
seed  stood  lower  than  those  from  the  home-grown  seed. — f.  w.  woll. 

Potato  culture  experiments,  1905,  M.  Weibull  et  al.  (Malmo.  Lans  K. 
HiMkfiH.  BiilUk.  Kvrtlsakr.,  1906,  No.  1,  pp.  J20-i69).— Cooperative  experiments 
vera  CMiducted  at  25  different  farms  In  southern  Sweden.    Of  the  varieties 
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vinder  test  Agnelli  headed  the  list  with  a  yield  of  26,700  lbs.  ot  taben  and 
4,486  lbs.  of  starch  per  acre,  the  average  starch  content  being  16.8  per  cent 
FflrBt  Bismarck,  the  variety  ranking  first  in  starch  content  with  19:5  per  cent, 
yielded  18,307  lbs.  of  tubers  and  3,509  lbs.  of  starch  per  acre. 

In  fertilizer  experiments,  in  which  an  application  of  223.  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  178  lbs.  each  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate  and  37  per  cent  potash 
salt  was  used,  the  yield  of  potatoes  was  apparently  Increased  from  20,897 
lbs. — the  yield  of  the  imfertllized  plats — to  24,900  lbs.  per  acre.-  The  qnantity 
of  starch  produced  per  acre  on  the  unfertilized  plats  was  4.103  lbs.  and  on  tiie 
fertiUaad  plats  4,521  lbs.  The  use  of  the  fertilizer,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  have  decreased  the  starch  content  from  19.7  to  18.2  per  cent. 

In  another  scries  of  exi)eriment8  with  the  same  varieties  of  potatoes  tlie 
efifect  of  the  application  used  in  the  previously  describeil  tests  was  compared 
with  tlie  results  secured  from  the  use  of  134  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda,  20  per 
cent  superphosphate,  and  37  per  cent  potash  salt,  given  with  17,800  lbs.  of 
barnyard  manure  per  acre.  The  check  plats  yielded  17,827  lbs.  of  tubers  per 
acre,  the  plats  receiving  commercial  fertilizers  alone  21,.'>29  Iba.  and  the  plats 
treated  with  commercial  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  24,048  lbs.  Tbe 
yield  of  starch  for  the  3  series  of  plats  was  3,284  lbs.,  .1.622  lbs.,  and  4,121  \\». 
per  acre,  and  the  average  starch  content  18.3,  1C.8,  and  17.1  per  cent,  respec- 
tively.  ^P.   W.  WOLI- 

The  influence  of  the  vegetative  x>«riod  and  of  the  fertilizer  used  on  th« 
chemical  composition  of  potato  tubers,  P.  Vaoeleb  (Fuhling'ii  LanSw.  Zlg^ 
SS  {1906),  iVo.  16,  pp.  556-5GS). — It  is  iwiriteti  out  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments that  the  specific  gravity  and  the  content  of  dry  matter  Increase  with  tlie 
length  of  the  vegetative  period.  Mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  were  not  talsen 
up  by  the  tubers  after  the  end  of  July.  As  the  vegetative  period  progressed 
the  quantity  of  stored  starch  Increased,  the  increase  being  greatest  in  August, 
but  somewhat  reduced  in  September. 

A  general  application  of  lime,  barnyard  manure,  or  the'  two  fertilizers  given 
together,  increased  tbe  water  content,  ash,  chiorln,  potash,  total  nitrogen, 
nitrogen-free  extract,  sugar,  and  dextrin  of  the  tul)ers.  The  use  of  barnyard 
manure  Increased  the  quantity  of  crude  fiber,  while  liming  reduced  it  Without 
a  general  application  the  use  of  potash  increased  tlie  water,  ash,  chlorin,  iwtash. 
and  protein  content,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  tbe  nitrogen-free  extract  and  sugar 
content,  while  phosphoric  acid  Increased  in  a  lesser  degree  tbe  moisture  and  ash 
content,  tlie  quantity  of  nitrogen  compounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  amid 
and  total  solublie  nitrogen  content,  and  nitrogen-free  extract.  The  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  largely  reduced  the  8i)eclflo  gravity,  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  starch,  and 
crude  liber,  while  the  quantity  of  nil  other  components  was  increased  by  this 
treatment. 

In  connection  with  liming,  applications  of  potash  gave  an  increase  In  the 
moisture  rantent,  ash,  nitrogen-free  extract,  insoluble  albuminoids,  and  starch. 
The  use  of  phosphoric  add  remained  neutral  with  reference  to  water,  total  ash, 
chlorin,  potash,  proteids,  and  sugar,  but  Its  use  increased  tbe  sjieclflc -gravity 
and  the  phosphoric  acid,  total  and  insoluble  nitrogen,  and  crude-fll>er  content 
while  the  quantity  of  soluble  ash,  soluble  umid,  and  nlbuminoid  substances  and 
starch  were  greatly  reduced.  An  application  of  nitrogen  favonnl  an  Inoreiiae 
in  specific  gravity,  water,  piiosphoric  acid,  and  all  nitrogenous  subs+uhces  with 
the  exception  of  albuminoids.  The  quantlt.v  of  total  ash,  soluble  ash,  ohiorin. 
potash,  starch,  and  to  a  very  small  degree  crude  fiber.  w«re  reduced  throuith 
nitrogen  fertilization. 

With  barnyard  manure  as  a  general  a]>plication  potash  increased  the  water 
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content  the  quantity  of  nil  ash  components  with  the  exception  of  phosphoric 
aeid,  the  Insoluble  nitrogen,  albumin  and  albuminoid  nitrogen,  nitrogen-free 
extract,  uud  the  starch.  .\11  other  constituents,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity, 
were  reduced.  Phosphoric  add  Increased  the  quantity  of  water,  the  ash  oon- 
Ktituents  with  the  e.xcGption  of  the  soluble  ash,  which  was  greatly  depressed, 
the  nitrogen  <-onii>ounds,  nitrogen-free  extract,  starch,  and  crude  fiber.  An 
application  of  nitrogen  Increased  the  quantity  of  water,  the  total  nnd  soluble 
ash,  chlorin,  and  espe<?lally  the  nitrogen  content,  while  It  had  no  effect  on  the 
March, content  and  reduced  the  siieclflc  gravity. 

Where  lime  and  barnyard  manure  were  used  as  a  general  dressing,  potash 
applied  as  a  fertilizer  favored  an  increase  In  si)eciflc  gravity,  total  nsh,  soluble 
ash,  chlorin.  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  starch;  showed 
no  effect  on  the  moisture  and  nitrogen-free  extract  content,  and  decreased  the 
quantity  of  all  other  constituents.  Phosphoric  acid  had  a  favorable  Influence 
on  the  water,  total  ash,  chlorin,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  total  and  albuminoid 
nitrogen,  nitrogen-free  extract,  starch,  and  crude  fiber.  This  result  was  analo- 
Bttns  to  its  actipn  where  banjyard  manure  alone  was  given  as  a  general  applica- 
tion. The  use  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  increai^ed  the  moisture  content,  the 
ash  constituents,  total  and  soluble  nitrogen,  albuminoid  nitrogen,  nitrogen-free 
extract,  and  crude  fiber,  and  reduced  the  quantity  of  the  other  substances. 

Trial  tests  with  rye,  F.  Hansen  et  al.  (Landmandsblade,  39  (1906),  No. 
H,  pp.  298-300). — Results  secui'ed  at  the  state  experiment  stations  for  plant 
culture  In  Denmark  showed  that  during  the  period  185)5-1904  Bretagne  and 
Petlcus  rye  were  the  most  valuable  varieties  under  test. — f.  w.  woix. 

Comparative  tests  with  Tarieties  of  sugar  cane,  C.  F.  Eckabt  (Haicaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Dii:  Agr.  and  Chcm.  Bui.  n,  pp.  20). — ^The  results  of  a 
plant  crop  of  17  varieties  oj  sugar  cane  were  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  12  of  this 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  761),  and  the  data  given  in  this  bulletin  refer  to  the 
ratoon  crop  of  this  8{ime  planting.  These  results.  Including  sugar  yields  and 
the  quality  of  the  Juices,  are  compared  with  the  plant  cuiie  results  previously 
reported.  In  addition,  the  results  secured  with  Introduced  seedling  canes 
together  with  a  few  native  and  other  varieties  are  also  given.  The  tables  pre- 
wnted  also  Include  Information  regarding  tlie  check  of  growth  In  the  cane  due 
to  the  winter  season  and  the  relative  rapidity  of  rei-overing  normal  development 
under  favorable  conditions.    AH  results  are  tabulated  without  comment. 

Xacaroni  or  durum  wheats,  J.  H.  Shepabo  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  99,  pp. 
/Oo-/ 75). —This  bulletin  Is  a  continuation  of  Bulletin  92  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  17.  p.  269).  As  heretofore,  comparisons  with  Russian,  Mediterranean,  and 
miscellaneous  macaroni  wheats  were  made,  and  the  data  secured  are  tabulated 
with  brief  comments. 

Enbanka  .'jC.'{9  for  1904  and  1905  yielded  the  largest  per  cent  of  protein.  It 
was  observed  that  the  total  protein  was  less  In  all  varieties  In  a  wet  sea.son  than 
In  a  dry  one,  but  It  Is  considered  evident  that  the  durum  wheats  will  not  suffer 
protein  diminution  In  that  climate. 

The  bread  and  macaroni  tests  ejliowed  that  the  loaf  volume  did  not  vary 
greatly  among  the  better  varieties.  Arnautka  and  Wild  Goose,  two  heavy 
yielding  varieties,  were  compared  with  the  other  sorts,  but  they  showed  no 
particular  superiority  in  any  of  these  tests. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  durum  wheats  carry  more  protein  than  the  bread 
wheats,  but  that  the  gliadln  content  is  usually  lower,  and  that  apparently  the 
greater  per  cent  of  gluten  offsets  in  a  measure  the  lack  of  gliadln  In  bread 
malcing. 

The  results  sefmred. during  the  year^  1Q04  and  1905  are  regarded  as  reafllnn- 
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Ing  those  reported  in  1903.    On  tbe  strength  of  these  experimentg  Knbaoki 
5638  is  recommended  tor  more  general  use. 

HORTICULTUBB. 

Studies  in  plant  brsedini^  in  the  Tropics,  R.  H.  Lock  IAmh.  Rog.  Bot.  Qmi. 
Pentdeniya,  2  (1904),  Xo.  2,  pp.  i99-^o6;  {190S),  N(k  S,  pp.  357-4i^).— The 
antbor  gives  brief  historical  notes  on  the  general  subject  of  plant  breeding, 
giving  special  attention  to  tbe  I'esults  secured  by  Mendel  and  tbe  confirmation 
of  these  by  more  recent  experimenters. 

Details  are  also  given  of  a  large  amount  of  tbe  experimental  worlc  by  tbe 
author  In  crossing  various  cultivated  peas  with  native  peas.  Tbe  results 
obtained  in  these  experiments  are  in  tbe  main  confirmatory  of  those  secured  by  I 
Mendel,  although  several  exceptions  occurred.  A  bibliography  of  80  papers  on  I 
various  phaHes  of  plant  brecciing  is  Included.  1 

Truth  about  ginseng  culture,  W.  M.  Evans  {Rural  New  Yorker,  65  {190S), 
No.  2957,  p.  727). — The  author  discusses  tbe  condition  of  3  g^Inseng  plantatloiia 
of  considerable  size  which  he  recently  visited.  Tbe  ginseng  bad  been  planted 
for  3  or  4  years  and  Involved  an  initial  outlay  of  considerable  money.  Bli^t 
has  seriously  Injured  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  tbe  plantatiom  In 
every  instance.  Two  of  the  plantations  have  been  practically  abandoned  and 
the  third  has  not  begun  to  pay  expenses. 

Seed  packing  for  the  Tropics,  W.  II.  Pattebson  (Qard.  Chron.,  S.  »er.,  4t 
(1906),  No.  loss,  p.  25.'>). — Germination  tests  were  made  of  seed  sent  from 
England  to  tbe  West  Indies  in  ordinary  imper  packets.  The  tests  were  made 
(1)  on  receipt  of  the  seed,  (2)  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  month,  (3)  at  tbe  end  ot  2 
months.  Tbe  seeds  germinated  well  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  first  and  second  months 
and  fairly  well  at  the  end  of  tbe  third  month  In  tbe  case  of  beans  and  peas. 
It  Is  not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  grow  seeds  that  have  been  kept  for  a 
longer  periotl  than  this  in  the  Tropics. 

Data  are  al»io  given  for  a  similar  test  with  a  large  number  of  vegetable  seeds 
sent  out  from  Kew.  As  a  result,  tbe  writer  thinks  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  the  temi)erature  and  moisture  as  of  ravages  of  small  ants  and  weevils 
after  the  arrival  of  the  seed  in  the  Tropics. 

Fruit  industry  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  &],  1906,  No.  iffT6,  pp. 
1-6). — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  total  exports  of  fruits  ftom  the  United 
States  to  different  European  countries  In  1905.  The  largest  amount  of  green 
and  canned  fruit  is  shi|>ped  to  Great  Britain,  while  Germany  Is  our  greatest 
purchaser  of  dried  fruits,  many  of  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Jelly, 
marmalade,  etc.  The  total  exports  of  fruit  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906, 
were  valued  at  $14,964,158.  In  1904  the  value  was  $20,347,699,  and  in  1903 
$15,297,391. 

Statistics  and  fruit-crop  report,  A.  W.  Peabt  (Proc.  Conference  Fruit 
Oroicem  Canada,  2  (1906),  pp.  19-26). — Tables  of  statistics  are  given  showing 
tbe  number  pf  bearing  and  non-bearing  fruit  trees  in  Canada  and  each  of  the 
provinces  in  1001,  the  yields  of  tbe  same  In  bushels  and  an  estimate  of  the 
value.  Data  on  the  yields,  value,  and  acreage  of  grapes  and  small  fruits  ate 
also  given,  and  tables  showing  tbe  apples  exported  from  Canada  during  each 
of  the  10  years  previous  to  June  30,  1904,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
shipped. 

Varieties  of  fruit  for  the  home  orchard,  H.  L.  Price  (Virginia  8to.  Bui. 
161,  pp.  lJ.i-1-ii,  flos.  13). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  a  few  of  the  bet- 
ter varieties  of  each  of  tbe  different  orchard  and  small  fruits  wUcb  may  be 
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grown  in  tbe  borne  garden.    Directions  are  also  given  for  laying  out  and  plaut- 
iDg  orchards. 

The  drying  up  of  orange  trees  as  the  result  of  autumn  siroccos,  F.  Boui' 
and  P.  Genet  {Bui.  Soc.  Uort.  TunUie,  5  (1906),  Nos.  18,  pp.  20-27,  dgm»-  4; 
IS.  pp.  52-58,  dgms.  9). — ^The  authors  made  ft  fctudy  of  why  the  drying  wind  of 
tbe  fall  sirocco  is  so  much  more  Injurious  to  citrus  fruits  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  Anatomical  studies  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  number  of  citrus 
fruits  such  as  the  orange,  citron,  mandarin,  pamelo,  sour  orange,  etc. 

6«ieraliy  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  to  tbe  drying  wind  was  greater 
ia  young  leaves  than  In  old  leaves.  Hence,  In  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
tbe  circulation  of  sap  is  most  rapid,  these  winds  are  less  injurious  than  later 
when  tbe  leaves  l)ecome  older  and  sap  circulation  is  much  slower.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  injurious  effects  of  the  drying  winds  so  far  as  possible  it  is  sug- 
gested that  tbe  trees  be  pruned  in  summer  time.  This  will  cause  new  shoots 
to  push  out,  bearing  fresh  young  leaves,  which  will  l>e  more  resistant  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  sirocco.  This  pruning  must  be  done  with  considerable 
discretion,  of  course,  as  tbe  removal  of  any  large  parts  of  the  leaves  would  seri- 
oasly  injure  the  maturing  of  the  fruit 

It  was  also  found  that  when  the  cultivated  oranges  are  grafted  on  sour  orange 
stock  the  sap  circulation  was  not  as  free  as  when  other  stocks  were  used. 
Hence  stoclvs  other  than  sour  orange  are  urged. 

Oil  palm  culture,  L.  Stkunk  (Tropenpfianzer,  10  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  637- 
6-J2). — Physical  analyses  are  given  of  tlie  fruit  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  oil 
palm  grown  in  Kamerun  and  also  of  the  fruit  produced  on  seedling  trees 
from  productive  mothers.  With  the  l)etter  varieties  of  oil  palms  the  propor- 
tion of  kernel  to  shell  was  usually  greater  than  1 : 2,  while  in  tbe  varieties 
nsually  grown  the  relation  of  kernel  to  siiell  varied  from  1:3  to  1:4.  Seed- 
lings grown  from  productive  oIl-l)earing  mothers  did  not  uniformly  Inherit  the 
taidency  to  oil  productiveness.  Seed  from  tbe  seedlings,  however,  which  were 
rich  in  oil  Is  to  be  planted  to  see  if  a  strain  rioli  In  oil  can  not  l>e  secured 
which  will  come  true  to  seed. 

Knlberries,  II.  II.  Hume  and  F.  C.  Reimek  ( North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  194,  PP- 
S9S9,  figs.  It). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  irapular  directions  for  tbe  propagation, 
planting,  cultivation,  and  pruning  of  mulberries,  with  descriptions  of  15  of  the 
niore  Important  varieties. 

One  of  tbe  characteristics  claimed  for  the  mull)erry  is  that  the  fruit  ripens 
over  a  period  of  several  montlis.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  and  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  produced  makes  It  specially  useful  for  planting  around  stables 
and  clilcken  and  stock  yards.  As  the  fruit  Is  greatly  relished  by  birds  a  few 
nralberry  trees  planted  in  the  orchard  serves  as  a  protection  to  other  more 
Taluable  fruits. 

Canning  pineapples  (West  Indian  Bui.,  7  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  178-185).— 
iftatistlcs  are  given  showing  ttie  exports  of  fresh  and  canned  pineapples  from 
ttie  Bahamas,  with  an  account  of  the  methods  of  canning  pineapples  followed 
in  Hawaii,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  the  Straits  and  Federnled  Malay  States. 
Viticulture  in  New  Zealand,  B.  Bbagato  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  Vit.  Div., 
190e,  pp.  60,  figs.  53).— This  is  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  vitlculturists  in  New 
7'ealand,  giving  detailed  directions  for  tbe  culture  of  grapes. 

Oieen  manuring  in  tea  culture  in  India,  H.  H.  Mann  and  C.  M.  HuTcq- 
wsos  (Indian  Tea  Assoc.  [Pamphlet]  2,  1906,  pp.  J,3,  pis.  10).— The  viUuc  of 
a  large  number  of  plants  as  green  manure  for  tea  in  India  Is  discussed  at 
length  and  the  results  given  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  green  manur- 
ing value  of  a  few  of  the  more  promineBt  poes.  .    . 
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One  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  legtiiniiioiis  trees  appears  to  be  tbe  sau  (Albtzzia 
stipulata).  Statistics  are  given  wblcb  sbow  that  tbe  average  yield  of  tea  per 
buah  near  sau  trees  in  one  instann*  was  1.7  lbs.,  while  ou  the  same  plat  farther 
away  from  tbe  trees  the  yield  was  but  0.8  lb.  per  bush.  In  another  instance 
the  yield  Is  shown  to  have  been  increased  50  jwr  cent  when  the  bushes  were 
grown  near  sau  trees.  The  good  effects  of  the  sau  tree  are  believed  to  be  due 
in  some  instances  to  (1)  tlie  light  shade  that  it  casts,  (2)  the  retention  of  the 
rainfall,  (3)  the  manurial  value  of  the  flowers  and  fallen  leaves,  (4)  tbe 
condition  of  the  soil  brought  alraut  by  the  extensive  and  ramifying  root  sys- 
tem, and  (5)  the  ability  of  the  trees  to  utilize  free  nitrogen  through  tbe 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  root  radius  of  trees  5  years  old  in  one  instance  was  found  to  be  55  ft., 
and  tbe  depth  of  the  tap  root  Hi  to  10  ft.  Analyses  of  the  soil  near  aan 
trees  showed  a  slightly  larger  jiercentage  of  organic  matter  and  a  little  more 
nitrogen  than  in  the  soil  some  distance  away  from  the  trees.  The  method 
of  growing  this  tree  on  tea  plantations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dadap  {Erylhrina 
lithosperma)  and  boga-medeloa  (Tephrosia  Candida)  is  given  at  length. 

Another  valuable  plant  for  green  manuring  tea  is  the  bean  Phaseolits  mungo. 
Tbe  Increase  in  yield  in  tea  where  this  plant  has  been  used  has  varied  from 
12  to  16  per  cent.  The  value  of  such  other  plants  as  Crotolaria  striata,  pea- 
nuts, mustard,  and  Sesbania  cannabina  is  also  discussed. 

Treatment  of  deteriorated  tea,  H.  H.  Mann  {Indian  Tea  Assoc.  [PampMci] 
i,  1906,  pp.  2i). — It  has  been  noted  that  as  tea  plantations  increase  with  age 
the  quantity  of  tea  obtained  Is  greatly  lessened.  The  author  considers  the 
various  factors  which  cause  this  and  gives  suggestions  on  methods  of  culti- 
vation, pruning,  draining,  green  manuring,  and  the  use  of  such  fertilizers  as 
cattle  manure,  oil  calce,  etc.,  for  rejuvenating  such  old  plantations. 

Report  on  a  sample  of  cocoanut  "  water  "  from  Ceylon,  W.  R.  Dvnstas 
(Trap.  Agr.  and  Mail.  Ceylon  Ayr.  Soc.,  i6  {1906),  No.  5,  pp.  377,  378).— The 
water  in  the  cocoanut  was  analyzed  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  It  should  it  be  found  in  sutflcient  quantities.  The  results  of  tbe  analyses 
were  as  follows:  Water,  00  jwr  cent;  ash,  0.5  per  cent;  mannitol,  1.8  per  cent; 
cane  sugar,  0.1  per  cent;  glucose,  0.0  per  cent;  acid  constituents,  0.48  per  cent 
A  sample  of  water  from  rii)e  wK-oanuts  contained  2.6  i)er  cent  of  cane  sugar,  05 
per  cent  of  glucose,  but  no  mannitol.  Based  on  these  data  It  is  concluded  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  cocoanut  water  is  not  liiiely  to  be  profitable, 
even  though  tbe  material  were  a  waste  product. 

Experimental  studies  on  the  mechanical  effects  of  frost  on  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  P.  Sobauek  {Landic.  Jalirb.,  35  {1906),  No.  4,  pp.  ^69-525,  ph.  5).— 
The  details  are  given  of  an  cvtensive  botanical  study  to  determine  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  early  and  late  frosts  on  the  mature  and  Immature  wood  of  a 
large  numl)er  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  including  the  cherry,  pear,  apple,  rose, 
linden,  elm,  beech,  horse-cliestnut,  spruce,  and  oak.  The  effect  of  frost  on  dif- 
ferent wootl  tissues  is  shown  in  numerous  plates  illustrating  cross  sections  of 
lnjure<l  wood. 

Among  the  more  important  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following:  The  same 
degree  of  cold  has  a  different  effect  on  trees,  depending  on  whether  the  twigs  are 
still  young  and  green  or  whether  they  are  more  nearly  ripened  and  filled  witb 
reserve  material.  In  the  latter  case  the  effects  are  chiefly  mechanical,  and  are 
marked  by  a  discoloration  of  the  cell  contents  and  a  browning  of  the  cell  walla, 
while  In  the  former,  if  the  young  twigs  are  not  killed  outright,  the  effects  are 
primarily  mechanical. 

The  dliicolorations  occur  principally  in  the  cambium  and  pith  of  the  twigs. 
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especially  In  the  newest  layers  of  i)emianent  tissue,  and  affect  corresponding 
xones  In  the  leaf  stems.  In  most  woods  the  thln-wallcd  parenchyma,  contain- 
ing crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  is  first  affected.  The  first  breaks  or  openings  In 
the  vascular  bundles  occur  either  in  the  region  of  the  hard  bast  fibers  or  In  the 
boundary  region  between  the  collenchymatous  tissues  and  the  endodermls. 
The  spiral  vessels  are  especially  susceptible  to  Injury.  In  the  fine  veins  of  the 
leaves  these  spiral  vessels  frequently  showed  a  brown  discoloration  when  the 
surrounding  mesophyll  was  uninjured. 

Frost,  however,  does  not  act  uniformly.  Some  of  the  tissue  In  the  leaf  may 
be  brown  while  the  remaining  parts  arc  still  green.  The  danger  from  frost  is 
greatest  where  the  bud  is  attached,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  parenchyma 
In  proportion  to  the  solid  ring  growth  at  this  i)lace.  Frost  injury  Is  confined  to 
the  region  affected  and  does  not  spread  to  new  tissue  as  does  a  fungus  disease. 

In  addition  to  discoloration,  frost  causes  many  mechanical  injuries,  and  the 
younger  the  twigs  the  greater  the  amount  of  such  Injury.  Oi)enlngs  in  the  leaf 
and  bark  surfaces  caused  by  frost  are  most  numerous  where  the  soft  parenchyma 
tiseae  Is  united  with  more  solid  tissue.  Injuries  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
are  generally  distinguished  by  the  collenchymatous  tissue  being  split  apart  from 
the  parenchyma  lying  underneath. 

Eruptions  of  the  vascular  cylinder  are  generally  manifested  either  In  radial 
clefts  within  the  medullary  rays  or  in  tangential  cracks  within  the  cambium 
region.  In  addition,  many  cavities  appear  in  tlie  pith  and  the  bark  parenchyma. 
Tbe  separated  tissue  within  the  cambium  region  gradually  heals  over,  often 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  2-years'  ring  growth.  Such  appearances  are 
most  frequently  found  directly  under  a  bud  place. 

The  permanent  wilted  appearance  of  frost-injured  twigs  Is  due  to  the  uplifting 
and  splitting  of  the  plant  tissue.  Leaves  which  when  left  on  the  branch  show  a 
wilted  condition  because  the  water  in  the  tissue  Is  frozen  or  has  been  forced  out 
of  tbe  cells  regain  their  normal  turgesence  on  placing  the  stems  in  water. 

English  walnuts  In  New  York,  A.  C.  Pomeroy  (.Imcr.  Agr.,  78  (1906),  Xo. 
U,  pp.  289,  297,  flgs.  3). — ^The  author  states  that  In  1876  English  walnuts  were 
planted  In  Niagara  County,  New  York,  and  that  at  the  present  time  some  of 
tbe  better  trees  give  an  average  annual  yield  of  aliout  20  bu.  of  nuts.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  on  tbe  culture  of  English  walnuts  and  illustrations  of  the 
trees  and  nuts  are  given. 

The  pecan  and  its  culture,  II.  H.  Hume  (I'etcrshurg,  Ya.:  Amer.  Fruit  and 
yut  Jour.,  1906,  pp.  l.'>9,  pU.  10.  flgg.  38). — A  compact  treatise  on  pecans, 
treating  of  the  botany,  varieties,  various  cultural  operations  including  harvest- 
ing and  marketing,  and  the  diseases  and  insects,  the  u.<ies  of  the  nuts,  and  a 
bibliography  of  23  papers  on  the  subje<'t. 

Ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  in  Minnesota,  S.  B. 
Obees  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  239-3.'>l,  figs.  in.i). — Brief  iwpular  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  a  large  number  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  which  can  be  successfully  grown  in  Minnesota,  with  some  general  rules 
for  planting,  making  lawns,  planting  for  special  effects,  and  winter  protection  of 
Iierennial  plants.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  the  unusually  large 
number  of  Illustrations  of  different  ornamental  plants  showing  their  uses  for 
adornment. 

FORESTRY. 

Chestnut   in   Connecticut   and   the   improvement   of   the   woodlot,    A.    F. 

Hawes    (Connecticut    State   Hta.    Bui.    l.'>.>,,    pp.    J,l,    pin.    11,    figs.    3).— "The 

imrpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  serve  as  n  guide  for  the  l)etter  management  of 

our  woodiots."    Suggestions  on  making  improvement  thinning,  and  tables  based 
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on  the  stem  analyses  of  over  400  chestnut  trees  grown  In  Connecticut,  shoving 
the  volume  In  cubic  feet  and  cords  of  trees  of  different  diameters,  and  the 
application  of  volume  tables  In  estimating  the  yield  of  stands  are  given. 

The  uses  of  chestnut  for  fuel,  ties,  piles,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  and 
lumber  are  discussed,  and  data  given  on  the  relative  profits  In  growing  and  hand- 
ling each  of  these.  The  cost  of  cutting.  logging,  and  sawing  chestnut  lumher 
is  placed  at  between  $5  and  $6.25  a  thousand ;  of  cutting,  logging,  and  sawing 
ties  15  cts.  each;  and  of  hewing  ties  10  cts.  each.  For  cutting  and  peeling 
piles  and  poles  the  cost  is  usually  1  ct.  a  linear  foot,  while  the  cost  of  banting 
a  miles  varies  from  30  to  40  cts.  in  the  case  of  a  25  ft.  pole,  to  $3  with  a  63  ft 
pole.  Cordwood  costs  90  cts.  to  ?].25  a  cord  for  cutting,  and  from  $1.50  to  J2 
n  cord  for  hauling  6  miles. 

As  to  the  relative  profits  of  the  different  forms  of  timber  it  is  stated  that 
straight  trees  pay  best  when  cut  Into  poles  and  lumber  pays  better  than  ties  or 
cordwood.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  average  height  and  diameter  of  sprouts 
and  seedlings  of  various  ages  from  20  to  108  years  old.  The  increase  in  volnme 
of  trees  varying  from  3  to  31  In.  in  diameter  Is  also  shown  In  tabular  form, 
as  well  as  the  average  and  minimum  length  of  time  required  for  a  chestnut 
tree  to  produce  various  numbers  of  ties. 

Relative  to  the  time  of  cutting  the  chestnut,  the  author  states  that  if  for 
fuel  alone  the  trees  may  be  cut  when  they  are  20  in.  In  diameter.  If  sound  and 
straight  enough  for  iK>les  they  may  be  profitably  left  until  25  in.  In  diameter. 
A  chestnut  forest  should  not  be  left  standing  much  longer  as  this  is  the  age 
at  which  it  reaches  Its  main  height  growth ;  it  is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  rots 
and  deteriorate  if  left  longer.  A  table  is  given  showing  that  both  spronts 
and  seedlings  have  a  larger  proportion  of  diseases  as  they  reach  20  in.  and 
above  than  before  this  time. 

The  sprouting  ability  of  chestnuts  seems  to  be  equally  good  all  over  the 
state  and  to  be  undiminished  through  a  number  of  generations.  Some  data 
are  given  showing  the  value  to  railroad  and  other  companies,  requiring  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber.  In  establishing  permanent  forests  in  Connecticut. 

The  Improved  chestnut  in  lower  Austria,  E.  Bohmeble  (Centhl.  Oetam. 
Forstw.,  32  {]906),.Xos.  7,  pp.  289-306;  8-9,  pp.  355-367,  figs.  ^).— An  account 
is  given  of  the  grow^th  In  many  different  locations  of  the  cultivated  chestnut 
Statistics  showing  the  diameter  measure  breast  high  of  stands  of  different 
ages,  the  use  of  the  wood  for  commercial  purposes,  and  its  characteristics 
green  and  dry  are  also  considered. 

Bassia  latifoUa  gum,  P.  Shankeenath  (Indian  Forester,  32  (1906),  yo.  S, 
pp.  399-^02). — Analyses  of  the  gum  of  Mohwa  trees  indicated  that  it  might 
be  of  value  as  a  substitute  for  Balata,  as  It  has  very  similar  composition 
and  properties  Tapping  experiments,  however,  showed  that  the  amount  of 
gum  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  trees  Is  too  small  to  make  the  working 
of  such  trees  practicable.  It  requlretl  about  20  mature  Mohwa  trees  to  yield 
1  lb.  of  this  substitute  for  gutta-percha.  The  text  contains  analyses  of  S 
samples  of  the  gum. 

Practical  arboriculture,  J.  P.  Bbown  (Connersvttlc,  Ind.:  Author,  1906,  pp. 
460,  pis.  58,  ftps.  82). — This  book  Is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  short  articles 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  forestry,  such  as  the  Influence  of  forests  on 
climates  and  floods,  the  planting  and  care  of  trees,  and  the  uses  of  wood  for 
the  various  puri>oses  of  manufacturing,  lumber,  railroad  tics,  telegraph  poles, 
wood  pulp,  etc.  The  work  Is  of  value  in  calling  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
forestry,  but  Is  in  no  sense  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Wnwt  mensuration,  H.  g.  Gijaves  {yew  York:  John  Wilep  d  Sons;    Lon- 
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ion:  Chapman  <E  Hall.  LU.,  1906,  pp.  XIV  +  458,  figs.  55).— This  Is  designed 
as  a  test-book  for  the  use  of  students  in  forestry  and  as  a  reference  book  for 
practical  foresters  and  lumbermen.  It  gives  detailed  directions  for  scallrig 
and  measuring  timber  with  descriptions  of  log  rules  and  instruments  used  In 
determining  the  belght  of  trees.  Other  matters,  such  as  volume  tables,  form 
factors,  contents  of  stands,  age  and  growth  of  trees,  yield  tables,  legislation 
regarding  the  measurement  of  logs,  etc.,  are  also  included. 

Baport  of  th.e  forest  seed-testing  station  at  Eberswalde,  Schwappacr 
{Zt»chr.  Fur  St  «.  Jagdic.,  38  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  505-515,  fly.  J).— A  general  re- 
port is  given  on  the  seed-testing  work  of  the  station  during  3  years,  1903  to 
1906, 

In  the  testing  of  seed  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  forest  trees  the  germi- 
nation was  considerably  more  rapid  and  complete  in  light  than  In  darkness. 

Experiments  were  made  In  testing  the  germination  of  seeds  from  trees  vary- 
ing from  20  to  150  years  old.  The  average  iiercentage  germination  of  seed 
from  trees  20  to  40  years  old  was  70;  with  trees  80  to  100  years  old,  90; 
with  2  stands  of  trees  140  years  old,  GO,  and  with  1  stand  150  years  old,  90. 
The  heaviest  seeds  were  obtained  from  the  oldest  trees. 

In  the  test  o^  light  v.  dark-colored  seeds,  the  dark-colored  seeds  gave  much 
the  better  germination.  A  test  was  also  made  of  the  germination  of  seed  stored 
for  different  periods  but  without  conclusive  results. 

Forest  seed  analyses  and  control,  A.  Fbon  (Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  2.  ser.,  10 
(1905),  11,  No.  S,  pp.  S32-iS5,  figs.  7;  3.  ser.,  11  (1906),  I,  No.  1,  pp.  133-153, 
fi9$.  22). — The  author  treats  of  the  work  done  in  foreign  countries  In  the  con- 
trol and  analyses  of  forest  seeds. 

The  various  stations  having  this  work  In  charge  are  described  and  the  aver- 
age rt-sults  secured  with  a  large  number  of  forest  seeds  relative  to  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  germination,  percentage  of  purity,  etc.,  are  brought 
together.  The  technique  observed  In  analyzing  and  testing  the  seeds  Is  given 
vith  considerable  detail  and  suggestions  offered  regarding  standards  which 
should  be  observed  In  making  the  tests  for  purity,  germination,  etc. 

The  hardness  of  woods,  G.  Janka  (Die  Harte  dea  Holzes.  Vienna:  W.  Frick, 
1906,  pp.  32,  figs.  7). — This  Is  a  report  issued  by  the  forestry  exi)erlmeut  station 
in  MariabruDU,  and  shows  the  relative  hardness  of  a  large  number  of  different 
woods  when  dried  and  when  saturated  with  water,  and  in  some  cases  when 
impregnated  with  oil.  The  hardness  was  determined  by  pressing  into  the  wood 
either  radially  or  longitudinally  a  small  iron  ball  or  half-ball.  In  some 
Instances  an  Iron  wedge,  a  cube,  or  an  ax  was  inserted.  Extensive  tables  are 
given  showing  the  results  obtained. 

Generally  speaking  the  results  show  that  when  the  tests  were  made  longi- 
todlnally  the  wood  was  about  30  per  cent  more  difficult  of  penetration  in  the 
case  of  conifers  and  20  per  cent  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  broad-leaf  species 
than  when  a  radial  pressiu-e  was"  applied.  Wood  which  has  grown  rapidly,  as 
shown  by  the  widths  of  the  annual  rings.  Is  less  hard  than  that  which  is  grown 
more  slowly.  Likewise,  any  increase  In  the  specific  gravity  of  wood  Is  followed 
by  an  increase  in  Its  hardness. 

Soaking  the  wood  for  7  months  so  that  it  became  saturate<i  with  water  re- 
salted  In  reducing  Its  hardness  in  the  case  of  conifers  about  50  per  cent  and  in 
the  case  of  broad-leaf  trees  35  per  cent.    Saturation  with  oil  also  decreases  the 

hardness  of  the  wood.    It  was  found  that  the  ax  penetrate<l  wood  in  a  slanting 

manner  about  35  per  cent  easier  when  the  wood  was  molat  than  when  air-dried. 

Forest  fires,  A.  .\kebuan  (Mass.  Forest  Scrv.  Bui.  5,  pp.  2}). — Tlie  injuries 

resultmg  to  forests  from  fires  are  discussed,  and  estimates  given  of  the  annual 
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losses  in  MaBsachnsetts.  with  suggestions  for  extinguishing  and  preventing  for- 
est fires.  The  texts  of  the  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota  forest- 
flre  laws  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Some  fungus  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  France,  G.  Delacboiz  (£2- 
tract  from  Bui.  Soc.  iiycol.  France,  21  (1905),  No.  S,  pp.  1-23,  figs.  6).— Brief 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  occurrence  of  Scptoria  cucurbitacearum  on  melon 
leaves,  Septorla  on  tomatoes,  a  disease  of  palms  due  to  Exosporium  palmi- 
vorum,  a  disease  of  almonds  due  to  Fwiicoccum  amygdali  n.  sp.,  and  a  disease 
of  oleanders  caused  by  Phoma  uleandrina  n.  sp. 

Some  parasitic  fungi  of  tropical  cultivated  plants,  G.  Delacboiz  (Extract 
from  Bui.  Soc.  Mycol.  France,  21  (1905),  No.  3,  pp.  24-37,  figs.  iO).— Among  a 
number  of  diseases  of  economic  plants  that  are  caused  by  attacks  of  parasitic 
fungi,  the  author  describes  the  following  new  species :  Golletotrichum  tkeo- 
bromicolum  occurring  on  the  fruit  of  cacao,  C.  brachytrichum  on  the  leaves  of 
cacao,  Oloeosporium  matif/ifcnc  on  mango  leaves,  a  number  of  species  of  fungi 
on  rubber  trees,  OlomcrcUa  artocarpi  on  bread  fruit,  Dipladia  perseana  on 
the  avocado,  and  Phyllonticta  cinnamomi  on  the  leaves  of  cinnamon. 

Blight  and  powdery  mildew  of  peas,  J.  M.  Van  Hook  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui. 
nS,  pp.  231-2-1,!),  pjs.  J2).— After  an  Introductory  note  by  the  botanist  of  the 
station  call^g  attention  to  the  presence  and  injury  due  to  these  diseases  on 
a  crop  of  iJeas  grown  for  canning  purposes,  a  description  is  given  of  the 
different  diseases  and  their  causes,  together  with  suggestions  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

The  blighting  of  field  and  garden  peas  is  due  to  the  fungus  .4.8Cochyta  plsi, 
and  from  the  author's  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  infection  spreads 
largely  through  the  use  of  diseased  seed.  Having  determined  tills  fact  a 
series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  to  test  the  germination  of  peas  affected 
with  the  blight  fungus  and  also  the  effect  of  seed  treatment  and  the  value  of 
spraying  and  tying  up  the  vines  as  preventives.  Seed  treatment  proved 
valueless,  as  the  fungus  is  less  susceptible  to  fungicides  than  the  germ  of  the 
seed.  For  a  similar  reason  heating  the  seed  failed.  Tying  up  the  vines  and 
spraying,  while  increasing  the  crop  slightly  produced  peas  that  were  much 
freer  from  disease  than  others  and  on  that  account  are  valuable  in  growing 
healthy  peas  for  seed  punwses. 

Planting  healthy  peaa  in  soil  free  from  fungus  is  recommended  as  the  best 
means  of  re<luciug  the  loss  of  blight.  The  author  states  that  the  fungus 
causing  pea  blight  is  Icnown  also  to  attack  alfalfa,  chick-peas,  common  beans, 
and  hairy  vetch.  All  varieties  of  the  common  bean  examined  were  affected, 
but  some  much  more  than  others. 

In  the  note  on  the  powdery  mildew  (Erysiplic  communis),  the  author  states 
that  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  the  disease  may  be  readily  prevented. 

Anthracnose  of  beans  and  peas,  H.  Bmn  (Rev.  Jlort.  [Paris],  78  (1906), 
No.  H,  pp.  335-337). — Dest-riptions  are  given  of  the  anthracnose  of  beans  due  to 
Colleiotrichum  lindrmuthianum  and  of  peas  caused  by  Ascochyta  pi»i,  with 
suggestions  for  their  prevention.  In  experiments  carried  on  in  1901  and  1903 
in  which  beans  were  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  relatively 
little  disease  was  ohscn-tHl,  and  the  author  thinks  that  a  similar  treatment 
would  be  effleieut  in  preventing  the  anthracnose  of  peas. 

A  disease  of  ginseng  due  to  Phytophthora,  J.  M.  Van  Hook  (Spec.  Crop», 
11.  ser.,  5  (1906),  No.  .'I'l.  p.  0',). — The  author  describes  a  disease  of  ginseng 
which  Is  due  to  Phytophthora  omnivora.    Th?  fungus  Is  very  conKuon  on  many 
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plants  and   has  been  observed  on  many  specimens  of  ginseng  submitted  for 
examination. 

The  author  recommends  the  destruction  of  nil  dead  plants,  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  frequent  changing  of  location  as  far  as  possible  or 
sterilization  of  soil.  In  spraying,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering 
Uie  petioles  and  stem  in  the  region  of  the  fork,  as  this  seems  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  plant  most  subject  to  attack. 

Diaeaaes  of  beets  and  mangels,  6.  Massee  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc. 
Inform.,  1906,  No.  3,  pp.  49-60,  figs.  5). — Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  dis- 
eases to  which  beets  and  mangels  are  subject,  among  them  beet  canker,  beet 
mat,  leaf  spot,  mildew,  root  rot,  beet-root  tumor,  white  rust,  scab,  heart  rot, 
etc.  Among  the  diseases  described  which  are  relatively  little  known  In  this 
country  are  the  beet  canker,  due  to  Pionnotes  betce,  and  the  heart  rot,  caused 
tiy  Sph(grella  tahifica. 

The  canker  attacks  beets  and  mangels  in  storage,  particularly  if  the  roots 
bave  undergone  a  period  of  sweating.  The  fungus  causes  dingy  yellow  spots 
tliat  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  roots.  These  soon  spread,  forming  irregular 
nodular  gelatinous  crusts,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  root,  until  the  whole 
is  disorganized  and  destroyed.  The  fungus  also  attacks  potatoes,  as  the  author 
has  proved  by  numerous  inoculation  experiments,  and  he  believes  It  is  identical 
with  that  which  has  been  described  as  P.  rhizophila,  which  is  said  to  attack 
potatoes  and  dahlias.  The  author  suggests  care  in  storing,  so  that  the  roots 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
sweating  in  storage. 

The  heart  rot,  which  has  been  reported  as  destructive  in  some  localities, 
TUtaally  manifests  itself  in  August,  when  the  roots  have  attained  a  fairly  large 
size.  Tlie  first  indication  of  Its  presence  is  seen  in  the  drooping  of  the  large 
outside  lepves.  The  appearance  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  wilting  due  to 
ladt  of  moisture,  but  the  leaves  do  not  regain  their  upright  iMsltlon  during  the 
nigbt,  and  an  examination  shows  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  tile  leaf  stalics  bleached  and  studded  with  minute  black  points.  The  fungus 
gTOTPS  downward,  entering  the  crown  of  the  root,  which  is  eventually  killed. 
In  this  destruction  the  fungus  is  frequently  aided  by  other  fungi,  bacteria, 
nematodes,  etfc  When  symptoms  of  this  disease  appear,  all  affected  roots 
slwald  be  pulled  and  burned  or  deeply  buried. 

feipetnation  of  potato  rot  and  leaf  curl,  G.  Massee  (Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew, 
BmI.  Misc.  Inform.,  1906,  No.  i,  pp.  Ill,  112). — A  description  is  given  of  experi- 
ments to  show  the  means  by  which  the  potato  rot  (Phytophthora  infestana)  and 
the  leaf  curl  (Macrosporium  solani)  are  perpetuated.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
frequent  sudden  appearance  of  these  diseases  and  the  fact  that  fields  are  often 
destroyed  within  24  hours.  This  widespread  destruction  has  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  means  of  dissemination  other  than  by  spores  to  account  for  this  epidemic 
form  of  disease. 

The  author  took  a  number  of  diseased  tubers,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  planted 
them  in  pots,  placing  the  pots  under  conditions  where  the  temperature,  atmos- 
phere, and  soil  moisture  could  be  controlled.  The  plants  grown  in  cool,  well- 
lighted,  dry  houses  showed  no  trace  of  disease  at  the  end  of  2  months,  but  when 
one  of  the  plants  was  removed  to  a  warm  house  and  placed  under  a  bell  jar  it 
was  blackened  and  killed  by  the  ftmgus  within  0  days.  Similarly  marked  results 
were  obtained  by  using  potato  tubers  infested  with  the  Macrosiwrium,  showing 
that  this  fungus  can  also  be  perpetuated  by  hybernating  mycelium  present  in  the 
tnbers. 
The  expariments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fungus  may  be  present,  but  held  in 
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abeyance  by  atmospberic  couditlout<.  Wbeu  n  number  of  warm,  damp  days  of 
dull  weather  Intervene  the  fungus,  already  present  in  the  tissues,  develops  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  believed  that  the  two  diseases  will  not  occur  in  an 
aggressive  form  when  the  climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  tbelr  develq>- 
ment. 

The  root  rota  of  sugar  beets,  L.  Petebs  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Oesell.,  i!,  (1966), 
2fo.  6,  pp.  S23-32d). — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  fungi  are 
concerned  In  the  diseases  commonly  referred  to  as  beet  root  rot,  and  the  autbor 
describes  the  characteristic  effects  produced  by  Pythium  dcbaryanum  and 
Phoma  hetve.  In  addition  to  these  fungi  he  states  that  Aphanomyces  Urvis  must 
be  considered  as  causing  a  fonn  of  rot  of  sugar-beet  roots.  Specific  differences 
in  the  action  of  these  fungi  are  iminted  out. 

Top  rot  of  sugar  cane  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  16  (1906),  A'o.  8,  pp.  498- 
505). — A  summary  is  given  of  investigations  on  the  top  rot  of  sugar  cane,  a 
disease  which  has  been  known  in  Australia  for  a  number  of  years.  In  some 
seasons  nearly  the  whole  crop  has  been  a  failure,  while  in  other  cases  the  re- 
duction in  yield  has  amounted  to  over  20  to  50  i)er  cent. 

The  disease  can  t>e  first  recognized  near  the  center  of  tbe  heart  of  the  yoang 
sprout.  The  leaves  at  this  very  early  stage  of  the  disease  are  paler  than  tlie 
ordinary  eplor,  and  the  heart  becomes  a  yellowish  brown,  while  the  expanding 
leaves  are  thinner  than  usual,  somewhat  dry,  and  slightly  curled.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  different  parts  of  the  cane  plant  as  affected  by  this  disease  is 
described,  and  the  liability  of  different  varieties  to  disease  Is  considered. 

The  changes  shown  in  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  seem  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  chemical  processes,  as  neither  fungi  nor  bacteria  are  to  lie  found  in 
the  earliest  Infected  parts  of  the  plant.  The  chemical  changes  effect  disorgani- 
zation and  death  of  tlie  plant  cells,  and  the  wounds  thus  made  are  invaded  b; 
various  kinds  of  fungi  and  bacteria.  Various  other  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  cause  of  tlie  disease,  but  the  autlior  believes  that  It  Is  due  to  chemical 
changes,  possibly  induced  tlirough  atmospheric  and  soil  conditions. 

Investigations  on  some  diseases  of  tobacco  in  France,  G.  Delacboix  (Ex- 
tract from  Ann.  Inxt.  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  /ter.,  5  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  92,  ftgs.  i7).— 
Extended  descriptions  are  given  of  «  bacterial  canker  of  tobacco  due  to  BacilJut 
teruginosus,  several  bacterial  diseases  which  follow  Insect  Injuries,  the  mosaic 
disease  of  tobacco,  leaf  spot  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  maculicola,  a  root  rot 
due  to  Fusarium  tabacivorum,  a  sclerotlum  disease,  several  leaf  rusts,  albinism, 
chlorosis,  etc.  The  symptoms  of  the  diseases  are  noted,  the  organisms,  so  far 
as  known,  are  technically  described,  and  the  results  of  Inoculation  experiments 
in  establishing  the  causes  of  the  diseases  are  stated.  Brief  bibliographies  are 
given  of  literature  relating  to  each  disease  and,  where  known,  preventive  treat- 
ments are  recommended. 

Tobacco  wilt  in  South  Africa,  C.  P.  LouNsnimT  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood 
Hope,  28  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  7S}-S03,  figs.  ,9). — The  author  describes  a  disease 
of  tobacco  which  is  attrlbutetl  to  the  potato  moth  or  leaf  miner  (Oelcchia  oper- 
culella).  This  disease  is  in  some  respects  quite  similar  to  the  wilt  of  tobacco, 
as  deacrlbc<l  from  this  coimtry  and  from  Japan.  Notes  on  these  two  diseases 
are  appended. 

A  new  fungus  of  economic  importance,  R.  E.  Smith  and  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith  (Bot.  Oas.,  .}2  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  215-221.  flgs.  3).— Among  the  investi- 
gations that  arc  being  carried  on  by  the  California  Experiment  Station  is  that 
on  a  destructive  rotting  of  lemons  which  occurs  In  southern  California  and 
within  a  few  years  has  become  a  serious  trouble  to  lemon  growers  and  ship- 
pers.   The  rot  Is  usually  called  brown  rot  to  distinguish  It  from  the,  blue  mold 
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or  PenlcilUum  rot.  Tbe  affected  lemons  are  easily  distinguished  from  those 
attacked  by  the  blue  mold,  although  the  latter  fungus  rapidly  follows  tbe  other 
and  soon  covers  tbe  decaying  fruit.  The  odor  of  the  lemons  affected  by  the 
brown  rot  Is  characteristic,  and  tlie  peculiar  rancid  smell  can  be  qulclily  detected 
by  an  experienced  person. 

When  brown  rot  first  made  Its  apiiearance  in  packing  houses,  search  was 
made  in  the  orchard  to  locate  the  origin  of  the  trouble,  and  iemons  showing  a 
brownish  discolored  area  on  tbe  side  or  end  without  any  decided  softening  of 
the  rind  were  found  on  the  trees.  The  affected  fruit  keeps  its  size,  shape,  and 
solidity  for  u  considerable  time,  when  it  usually  falls  to  the  ground. 

Under  tbe  conditions  of  lemon  [lacking  tills  fungus  finds  its  way  into  the 
boxes  and  siwts  develop  on  fruit  that  are  apparently  sound  when  put  away. 
Tbe  diseased  fruits  are  soon  involved  together  with  all  those  which  lie  iu  con- 
tact with  them.  Tbe  trouble  never  spreads  in  the  mass  of  stored  fruit  except 
by  actual  contact  of  the  healthy  lemon  with  an  affected  spot.  When  n  large 
amount  of  fruit  becomes  affected,  the  characteristic  odor  Is  vei-j-  pronounced. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  fuuj^s  and  Inoculation  experiments  showed  that 
it  was  tbe  cause  of  the  disease.  The  inveRtlgatlons  of  the  authors  showed  that 
it  is  a  hitherto  unrecognized  fungus  which  has  relationship  with  a  number  of 
genera.  Both  the  genus  and  siiecies  are  believed  to  be  new  and  the  organism 
is  described  as  I'ythiacystis  citrophthora. 

A  bulletin  from  the  California  Station  on  the  nature  and  control  of  the  dis- 
ease is  promised  in  the  near  future. 

Revision  of  the  genus  Hemilela,-  G.  Massee  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kevo,  Bui. 
Misc.  Inform.,  1906,  No.  2,  pp.  3S-i2,  pi.  1). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  information  regarding  the  (ecidial  stages  of  species  of  Hemileia,  and 
saggests  that  as  there  are  known  to  be  species  of  iEcidium  on  plants  that  are 
&iso  infested  by  Hemileia,  probably  a  form  of  hetercecisni  exists  in  this 
genaB,  and  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  of  value  in  attempts 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  parasitic  form.  He  notes  also  that  Hemileia 
nuttttrix  has  been  reported  as  occurring  in  various  regions  upon  the  indigenous 
species  of  Coffea,  and  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  tbe 
coffee  disease  has  always  been  imported  with  coffee  plants  from  one  country 
to  another. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  the  prevention  of  spread  of  tbe  disease,  and  until  tbe 
vddlal  stage  Is  known  it  is  believed  that  where  the  nature  of  tbe  ground  and 
other  circumstances  permit  of  spraying,  the  use  of  half-normal  strengths  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  advisable.  A  note  Is  given  from  an  observer  in  Tonkin 
stating  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  checked  by  the  removal  of 
coffee  shade. 

The  author  gives  amended  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species,  describing 
4  qiecles  of  Hemileia,  of  which  H.  vastatrix  and  H.  woodii  are  known  to  occur 
larasiticaily  upon  coffee.  H.  vastatrix,  which  Is  widely  known  as  exceedingly 
destructive  to  coffee,  has  been  reported  as  occurring  iu  Ceylon,  India,  China, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Mauritius,  Mada- 
gascar, and  numerous  places  in  Africa.  H.  woodii  is  Indigenous  in  the 
mntbern  part  of  Africa  on  sjiecles  of  Coffea  and  also  on  species  of  Vangiierla, 
while  in  Java  and  Queensland  it  occurs  on  gardenias. 

A  bibliography  of  the  more  Important  contributions  relating  to  thi'  Hemileia 
disease  of  coffee  is  appended. 
Diseases  of  coffee  with  "particular  reference  to  Hemileia  vastatrix,  Buis 

iAgr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  6   (1906),  No.  i2,  pp.  228-2^7,  ftgs.  2).— Notes  are 

given  on  the  ravages  of  Hemileia  vastatrix  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Reiuion.  etc., 
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and  attention  Is  called  to  various  means  that  have  been  tried  to  combat  It 
Tbese  Include  the  destruction  of  tbe  affected  foliage,  spraying  and  famigating 
diseased  plants,  tbe  Influence  of  location  on  the  disease,  resistant  varieties,  etc. 

Spraying  was  found  to  be  effective  under  certain  conditions,  but  it  Is  often  so 
expensive  as  not  to  t>e  economically  advantageous.  Lll)erlan  coffee  and  some 
Java  and  other  hybrids  seem  to  be  quite  resistant,  so  far  as  the  author's  Investi- 
gations have  been  carried.  Improved  culture  seems  to  be  valuable  in  rendering 
the  plants  less  liable  to  injury.  Where  Arabian  varieties  are  grown,  the  plant- 
ings should  not  be  made  In  situations  where  there  is  too  great  humidity  and 
heat  The  trees  should  be  artificially  irrigated  where  there  is  a  lack  of  rain- 
fall, selection  made  of  vigorous  plants  from  the  nursery,  and  attention  paid 
to  the  choice  of  fertilizers  and  the  keeping  down  of  weeds. 

An  effective  treatment  for  grape  anthracnose,  C.  P.  Lodnsbttbt  (Agr.  Jour. 
Cape  Oood  Hope,  29  (1906).  A'o.  i,  pp.  2.9-3,5,  flp.  1). — After  briefly  describing 
grape  anthracnose,  due  to  Olaospurium  ampelopkagum,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  varying  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  to  this  disease 
and  points  out  the  almost  complete  reslstasce  of  a  number  of  forms.  For 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  winter  treatment  with  an  acid  solution  of 
Iron  sulphate  is  recommended,  and  an  account  Is  given  of  experiments  In 
which  a  vineyard  was  treated  with  this  solution.  Vines  that  had  suffered 
severely  the  year  before,  when  given  the  treatment  bore  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  and  but  occasional  evidences  could  be  found  of  the  presence  of  any 
disease  In  the  vineyards. 

Investigations  on  the  development  of  Botrytis  clnerea,  J.  M.  GmixoR 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  H2  (1906),  .Vo.  2}.  pp.  iS^e-iS-iiJ).— The 
author  has  studied  the  development  of  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  causes  the 
gray  rot  of  grapes,  and  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  Its  metliod  of  rapid 
spreading. 

Inoculation  experiments  made  upon  wounded  grapes  showed  that  the  spores 
develop  rapidly  and  In  from  36  hours  to  3  days  are  able  to  cause  a  pronounced 
infection.  In  other  experiments  It  is  shown  that  the  Botrytis  developing 
normally  In  contact  with  uninjured  grapes  is  able  to  penetrate  the  epidermis 
of  the  fruit  and  set  up  an  infection  within  a  relatively  short  time.  It  Is 
also  found  that  the  fungus  by  its  mycelium  Is  able  to  spread  from  place  to 
place,  so  tljat  grai)es  not  Immediately  In  contact  are  readily  infected,  even 
if  the  spread  of  the  spores  l>y  means  of  the  air  should  be  disregarded. 

Kotes  on  the  grape  powdery  mildew,  P.  P.\cottet  (Rev.  I'll.,  S6  (190S), 
No.  655,  pp.  9-lS). — Attention  is  called  to  the  peritheclal  phase  of  the  powdeiy 
mildew. 

The  author  believes  that  the  i)erlthecia  are  formed  annually  In  France 
in  different  places  and  that  they  play  a  very  Important  part  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  A  number  of  localities  are  mentioned  In  which  the  perithe- 
clal stage  is  commonly  produce<l,  and  there  seems  to  be  Indicated  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  autumnal  temperature  and  rainfall  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perlthecla.  For  the  prevention  of  the  destructive  spread  of  tbe 
disease,  attention  to  these  centers  Is  recommended  and  the  perlthecla  destroyed 
as  far  as  possible. 

Combined  treatment  ag^nst  downy  and  powdery  mildew,  L.  Vebnet 
(Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst),  27  (1906),  \o.  10,  p.  557).— For  combating 
these  2  diseases  of  grapes  the  author  re<x)niniends  spraying  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  4  applications  to  be  given  the  vines,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  immediately  following  the  first  and  third  applications  tlie 
vines  be  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  equal   parts   of  sublimed  sulphur  and 
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gypram  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Tbe  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  said 
to  favor  the  transformation  of  the  copper  hydrate,  makes  tbe  solutions  more 
adherent,  and  favors  the  better  distribution  of  the  sulphur. 

The  pathological  respiration  of  grape  leaves  attacked  by  downy  mildew, 
L  Pavajuno  (Atti  1st.  Bot.  Univ.  Pavia,  2.  ser.,  11  {1906),  p.  16;  o6«.  in  Bot. 
Centhl.,  102  (1906),  No.  28,  pp.  S8,  S9).-^The  eftect  of  Peronospora  on  the 
respiration  of  grape  leaves  was  studied  and  found  to  exert  a  marlced  influence 
on  the  normal  respiration,  as  well  as  the  intramolecular  respiration  of  tbe 
ieares.  The  normal  respiration  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  downy  mildew 
and  the  Intramolecular  respiration  is  much  more  active  In  diseased  leaves. 

On  Investigating  the  presence  of  ferments  In  both  diseased  and  normal 
leaves,  the  author  found  that  the  diseased  leaves  contained  much  greater 
qnantlties  of  oxidase  than  normal  and  that  tbe  same  is  true  for  Injured  leaves 
or  nonparasitic  diseases.  These  oxidases  he  does  not  believe  are  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  parasites,  but  are  the  result  of  a  reaction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
plant  when  contiguous  to  the-  parasite  or  to  some  poisonous  substances  ex- 
creted by  the  parasites.  He  believes  that  the  oxidizing  ferments  which  are 
foond  in  various  organs  of  the  grape  attacked  by  Peronospora  are  a  cause  of 
the  disease  of  wine  known  as  "  casse." 

The  gooseberry  mildew  In  Europe,  Its  spread  and  prevention,  J.  Ebiksbor 
{ZtKhr.  Pflamenkrank.,  16  (.1906),  No.  2,  pp.  8S-90,  pis.  2,  map  1). — An  ac- 
count Is  given  of  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  gooseberry  mildew 
(Sfhecrotheca  mors^vce)  in  which  the  author  mentions  Its  appearance  In  dif- 
ferent countries  and  indicates  later  stations  of  its  occurrence.  The  life  history 
of  the  fungus  is  described  and  brief  suggestions  given  for  its  control,  A  brief 
blbllt^^pby  Is  appended. 

Botes  on  Oloeosporium  rlbls,  H.  Klebahn  (Ztsohr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  16 
(1906),  Xo.  2,  pp.  65-83,  pis.  2).— In  his  studies  on  some  of  the  imperfect 
fungi,  the  author  has  carried  on  experiments  with  Oloeosporium  ribis,  and  from 
Ua  Investigations  he  is  led  to  recognize  its  ascospore  stage.  This  stage  he 
describes  as  Pseuiopeziza  ribis  n.  sp.,  and  Inoculation  experiments  have  shown 
tiiat  this  fungus  and  the  conldlal  form  are  related. 

Studies  on  Qloeosporitun,  P.  Viala  and  P.  Pacottet  (Ann.  Inst.  If  at.  Agron., 
2.  ««•.,  5  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  S1-8S,  figs.  42).— Studies  are  reported  on  Glaeo- 
•porism  nervitequum,  the  cause  of  the  sycamore  anthracnose.  In  which  the 
jeast-like  and  cyst  reproductive  bodies  are  described. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  some  similar  bodies  observed  in  Ascochyta  ptsi.  A 
description  is  included  of  the  cultural  changes  and  methods  employed  in  the 
IflTestigatlons. 
Votes  on  leaf  blight  of  sycamore,  J.  Beattvebie  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8el. 
IftrU],  m  (1906),  No.  26,  pp.  1531-1554).— A  description  is  given  of  the  leaf 
blight  of  the  sycamore  due  to  Oloeosporium  nervisequum  or  Gnomonia  veneta, 
iwrtlcalar  attention  being  called  to  its  occurrence  in  nurseries.  In  some  parts 
of  France  this  fungus  has  been  exceedingly  destructive,  especially  on  young  seed- 
lings, and  preventive  treatments  are  suggested. 

Cortlnarlus  as  a  mycorrhiza-prodncing  fungus,  C.  H.  Kauffman  (Bot. 
Om.,  42  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  208-214,  fig.  i).— According  to  the  author,  while  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  endotrophic  mycorrhlza,  the  fungi  which  cause 
«rtotrophic  mycorrbiza  have  not  been  Investigated  except  In  a  very  few  cases. 
Some  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  the  fungi  causing  mycorrhlza  In 
order  to  determine  some  of  the  problems  which  have  to  do  with  Its  physiological 
sctlon. 
Tbe  author  bad  observed  that  specimens  of  Cortlnarlus  were  constantly  found 
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in  limited  areas  in  such  close  proximity  to  certain  trees  that  there  appeared  to 
be  some  conueotion  between  them,  and  subsequent  examinntions  showed  that 
a  species  of  Cortlnarius  was  associated  with  red  oaks,  maples,  and  climbing 
bitter  sweet  {Celastrus  scandens).  This  si^ecies  of  fungus,  it  was  obserred. 
Is  characterized  by  its  brick-red  mycelial  strands  and  stem,  and  microscopical 
examinations  showed  that  it  formed  truly  ectotropbic  mycorrhiza.  A  discussion 
is  given  of  the  fungus  and  its  relation  to  the  host  plants.  The  species,  which 
has  been  deternjined  as  new,  is  described  under  the  name  Cortinarius  ruMpct. 

Studies  in  root  paraaitlsm,  C.  A.  Babbeb  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Bot.  Ber., 
1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  SO,  p^s.  7). — Studies  are  reported  on  the  root  parasitism  of 
the  sandalwood  tree  (Santalum  atbutn). 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sandalwood  tree  during  recent  years  on  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  disease,  and  It  was  thought  worth  while 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  root  system  with  reference  to  its  possible  bear- 
ing on  It.  In  addition  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  extent  of  the  root  parasitism. 
The  author  has  therefore  made  a  study  of  the  haustoria  of  the  sandalwood  tree, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  early  stages  up  to  the  time  when  they  pene- 
trate the  woody  tissues  of  the  host  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  parasitic  sandalwood,  for  which  over  100  host  plants 
have  l>een  found,  studies  were  made  of  a  number  of  other  allied  species.  The 
various  tissues  of  the  host  and  its  parasite  are  described  at  considerable  length, 
and  a  second  paper  is  promised  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  the  mature  bans- 
tori  um. 

The  witch  broom  disease  in  Surinam.,  C.  J.  J.  van  Hall  (Trap.  Life,  i 
(1906),  No.  6,  p.  83). — The  witches'  broom  disease  of  cacao  is  said  to  be  widely 
spread  in  Surinam,  the  disease  in  places  proving  a  very  serious  one,  inasmuch 
as  It  attacks  not  only  the  trees,  but  also  the  pods.  The  infested  pods  exhibit 
black  spots,  which  spread  rapidly,  the  pods  remaining  small  and  deformed.  In 
some  cases  fully  50  per  cent  are  practically  destroyed.  Upon  the  twigs  the  dis- 
ease does  not  seem  to  be  so  serious,  and  the  author  believes  that  if  the  pods 
can  be  kept  iu  a  healthy  condition  considerable  progress  will  be  made  In 
checking  the  disease. 

To  get  rid  of  the  disease,  experiments  are  now  being  carried  on  In  pruning 
the  trees  thoroughly,  following  this  by  good  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  also  graying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  These  exi)erlment8  have  not  yet  been  sufflclently  pur- 
sued to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions,  but  the  Indications  are  that  the  amonnt 
of  injury  may  be  decidedly  reduced  by  these  treatments. 

A  fungus  attacking  the  roots  of  Para  rubber,  H.  N.  Ridlet  (Avr.  BuL 
Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  5  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  64,  65). — ^The  author 
reports  having  received  from  a  number  of  localities  rubber  trees  that  were 
attacked  by  some  fungus  which  appeared  different  from  Fames  scmitostu*. 
The  specimens  were  all  young  trees  about  2  In.  In  diameter,  and  the  roots  were 
encrusted  with  a  white  mycelium.  The  trees  were  dead;  If  left  alone  the  trees 
die  within  about  3  weeks  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  fungus 
appears  to  be  some  member  of  the  Polyporeje,  and  the  attack  quite  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  noted  on  clove  tre<ps,  coffee,  etc. 

The  biology  of  Polyporus  squamosus,  A..  H.  R.  Buixeb  (Jour.  Econ.  BioL, 
/  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  101-138,  pis.  5,  ftps.  6). — After  some  general  remarks  on 
the  destruction  of  wood  by  fungi  and  a  review  of  literature,  the  author 
describes  his  investigations  on  the  destruction  of  the  wood  of  the  sycamore 
maple  by  Polyporus  squamosus. 

So  far  as  the  author's  knowledge  goes,  this  fungus  has  never  been  observed 
on  any  coniferous  tree,  but  It  attacks  numerous  species  of  maple,  oak,  ehn, 
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hazel,  walnut,  linden,  ash,  willow,  blrcb,  etc.  Tbe  fruiting  bodies  of  the 
fongus  are  described,  and  It  is  said  that  when  a  tree  has  been  killed  by 
P.  *quamo«it»  the  fungus  may  continue  Its  annual  production  of  fruiting  bodies 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  this  case  the  fungus  Is  considered  saprophytic, 
and  In  the  case  of  its  appearance  on  posts,  flag  poles,  etc..  It  Is  t>elieved  that 
the  Infection  took  place  when  the  trees  were  living,  although  under  favorable 
conditions  the  dead  wood  might  become  attacked. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  spore  characters  of  tbe  fungus,  experiments  on  their 
j^nnlnation,  vegetative  growth,  etc.,  after  which  the  changes  induced  In  the 
wood  are  described,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  chemical  ciianges 
which  are  brought  about  by  tbe  fungus.  Analyses  of  sound  and  decayed  wood 
show  marked  differences  in  the  carbon  content,  the  carbonizing  of  tb^  wood 
anMDnting  to  an  Increase  of  at  least  2  per  cent  of  the  dry  material. 

In  ttie  study  made  the  author  found  evidence  of  tiie  action  of  enzyms  pro- 
duced by  the  fungus.  Altogether  there  appeared  to  be  8  or  10  different  enzyms 
occurring  In  tbe  fruiting  IxMlIes.  Among  those  noted  were  laccase,  tyrosinase, 
amylase,  emulsin,  protease,  lipase,  rennetase,  "  coaguiase,"  etc. 

Attempts  were  made  to  develop  the  fruiting  bodies  from  pure  cultures,  but 
while  a  dense  mat  of  mycelium  was  secured,  no  signs  of  fruiting  iradles  made 
their  appearance. 

The  common  fundus  and  insect  peats  of  gnrowlng  vegetable  crops,  W. 
LocHREAD  and  T.  D.  Jabtib  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Erpt.  Farm  Bui.  150, 
pp.  H,  figs.  35). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  diseases  of  plants  which 
are  caused  by  fungi,  slime  molds,  and  insects,  and  where  known  the  remedies 
are  described.  A  chapter  is  given  on  the  preparation  and  application  of  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides. 

ECOKOKIC  ZOOLOGY— EITTOMOLOOT. 

Distrflmtlon  and  mlg^ration  of  Iforth  American  duclis,  geese,  and  swans, 
W.  W.  CooKK  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Survey  Bill.  20,  pp.  90).— Of  the  64 
recognized  species  of  ducks,  geese,  tvnd  swans  In  North  America  north  of 
Mexico,  24  breed  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  tiie  most  Important  8i)ecle8 
are  considered  as  being  wood  duck,  mallard,  black  duck,  teal,  cnnvasback,  red- 
head, and  Canada  goose. 

The  effect  of  inadequate  protection  for  water  fowl  is  sieen  most  strikingly  In 
the  case  of  the  wood  duck,  which  has  suffered  greatly  in  some  localities.  The 
protection  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  in  order  to  l)e  effective  must  be  In  force 
particularly  at  the  breeding  season,  during  migration,  and  In  tlie  winter.  The 
■triking  diminution  In  numbers  of  some  of  tbe  species  is  largely  due  to  unsports- 
manlike slaughter  at  times  when  they  are  least  able  to  escape. 

One  of  the  most  Important  winter  homes  of  North  American  ducks  ond  geese 
i«  tbe  State  of  California.  An  elaborate  account  Is  presented  of  the  distribution 
and  migration  of  these  species  and  detailed  notes  are  given  on  tiie  breetling 
range,  winter  range,  spring  migration,  and  fall  migration  of  each  of  the  species 
and  subspecies  recognized  in  North  America. 

The  Korth  American  eagles  and  their  economic  relations,  H.  C.  Obeb- 
H0L9EB  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Survey  Bui.  27,  pp.  SI,  ph.  2,  flgii.  2). — ^The 
erooomic  relations  of  eagles  are  somewhat  dlfTlcult  to  determine  on  ac<-ount  of 
the  fact  that  they  feed  upon  many  rodents  and  other  noxious  small  mammals, 
bat  also  destroy  game  birds,  water  fowl,  lambs,  poultry,  and  other. useful  ani- 
nals.  In  the  author's  opinion  eagles  are  therefore  to  be  considered  about  neu- 
tral in  economic  Influence. 
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A  detailed  account  Is  given  of  the  general  babits,  food,  and  economic  status 
of  tbe  golden  eagle,  gray  sea  eagle,  and  bald  eagle.  In  the  case  of  eacb  one 
«<  these  species  Its  distribution  and  tbe  extent  of  Its  destruction  by  man  are 
juentloned. 

The  economic  relations  of  seed  crows  as  based  on  an  examixaMlon  of 
atomach  contents  during*  a  period  of  11  years,  M.  Hoixkuno  (Landic.  Jahrb^ 
S5  (1906),  A'o.  4,  pp.  579-620,  flff.  J).— During  the  years  1805  to  1905,  mclnslre, 
llie  stomachs  of  seed  crows  were  examined  for  tbe  purpose  of  leamtog  tbelr 
feeding  babits.  Many  Inquiries  were  made  personally  and  through  agrleul- 
tural  newspapers  with  regard  to  this  question  in  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Saxony. 

Tbe  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  was  unusually  extenslTe  and  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  about  4,000  stomaclis  of  these  birds.  It 
appears  that  tbe  seed  crows  are  omnivorous,  feeding  upon  seeds,  animals, 
various  kinds  of  waste  material,  and  mineral  matter.  Occasionally  the  birds 
are  charged  with  killing  young  bare  and  Injuring  cereals.  Barley,  oatK,  rye. 
wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  and  other  vegetable  material  were  found  In  tbe 
stomachs  of  the  seed  crows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "birds  destroyed  cock- 
chafers, wlreworms,  various  caterpillars,  and  snout  beetles  which  are  injurloos 
to  cultivated  crops.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  therefore.  It  Is  I>elieved  that 
the  destruction  of  seed  crows  Is  not  Justified. 

Birds  as  conservators .  of  the  forest,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  (N.  Y.  State  Pore»t, 
Fish  and  Game  Com.  Ann.  Rpt.,  8-9  (190i-S),  pp.  S36-27i,  pl».  U,  figs.  2).— In 
this  article  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  babits  of  birds 
which  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  forest  trees.  Tbe  benefits  derived 
from  tbe  destruction  of  forest  Insects  by  these  birds  are  mentioned  and  notes 
are  also  given  on  the  injury  caused  to  trees  by  a  destruction  of  buds.  Tbe 
birds  studied  In  this  connection  Include  woodpeckers,  titmice,  creepers,  warb- 
lers, cuckoos,  etc. 

The  squirrels  and  other  rodents  of  the  Adlrondacks,  F.  C.  Paulhibb  (ST.  F. 
State  Forest,  Fish  and  Oame  Com.  Ann.  Rpt.,  8-9  (1902-3),  pp.  SSoSSl.  pU. 
4). — In  the  State  of  New  York,  28  species  of  rodents  are  recognized.  In  the 
present  article  brief  notes  are  given  on  the  babits  of  tbe  more  conspicaoos 
species  with  particular  reference  to  their  food  and  economie  relations. 

Destruction  of  rats  and  mice  in  fields,  C.  MacIab  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Uexioo], 
Circ.  il,  pp.  25,  ftgs.  28). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  injuries  caused  by  vari- 
ous species  of  mice  to  cultivated  crops.  A  number  of  formulas  are  given  for  ttie 
preparation  of  poisoned  baits  to  destroy  these  pests  ^nd  suggestions  are  made 
regarding  a  great  variety  of  traps  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

Notes  on  the  destruction  of  Injurious  vermin,  G.  M.  Johnston  (Orange 
River  Colony  Dept.  Agr.,  Biol.  Div.  Leaflet  1,  pp.  7). — In  eradicating  jackals 
strychnin  is  the  drug  which  Is  most  commonly  used  in  poisonous  baits;  At 
present,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  Induce  the  Jackals  to  eat  the  bait  tfaan 
was  formerly  tbe  case. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  methods  of  preparing  poisonous  baits  and  on  the  use 
of  traps  and  other  methods  for  destroying  rabbits,  baboons,  and  grain-eating 
birds. 

The  frogr  book,  Mast  C.  Dicrebson  (Jiew  York:  Doubleday,  Page  i  Co., 
1906,  pp.  XVII+25S.  pU.  112,  figs.  «5).— The  biology  and  feeding  habits  of  North 
American  spadefoot  toads,  common  toads,  tree  frogs,  and  frogs  are  given 
together  with  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  various  species. 
Tbe  economic  relations  of  frogs  and  toads  are  discussed  and  notes  are  given  on 
the  nature  of  tbelr  food.  The  illustrations  of  tbe  different  spedes  are  of 
unusual  excellence. 
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Third  wTiTiiml  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  R.  A.  Coolet  {Montana 
8te.  BuL  62,  pp.  181-230,  pis.  J,  flgs.  4). — Thls-report  is  occupied  with  a  general 
account  of  the  codling  moth,  plum  gouger,  bollworm,  and  white-lined  morning 
sphinx. 

The  oodling  moth  Is  now  distributed  locally  in  the  main  fruit-growing  regions 
of  MflBtana,  and  the  author  believes  that  it  can  not  be  exterminated.  Recom- 
'meodptlons  are  made  of  methods  calculated  to  control  the  insect  in  Infested 
localities. 

The  plum  gouger  has  a  local  distribution  in  the  State  at  present  and  attacks 
only  native  varieties  of  plums.  During  1905  the  bollworm  did  considerable 
damage  to  com  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Some  alarm  was  felt  by  alfalfa 
growers  over  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  white-lined  morning  sphinx.  The 
aothor  believes,  however,  that  this  insect  was  feeding  mostly  on  weeds  and  only 
to  a  slight  extent  on  cultivated  plants. 

Beport  of  the  chief  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards,  A.  F.  Buboebb 
{Ohio  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Nursery  and  Orchard  Insp.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  45). — The 
author  discusses  the  extent  of  nursery  inspection  during  the  year,  the  number  of 
trees  infested  with  San  Jos^  scale  and  other  injurious  pests,  fumigation  of  nurs- 
eiy  stodc,  orchard  inspection,  and  other  routine  work  of  the  Inspector's  office. 
As  account  is  also  presented  of  cankerworm,  plum  curculio,  codling  moth, 
grape-betry  moth,  elm-leaf  beetle,  catalpa  E-phinx,  and  other  injurious  Insects. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  methods  of  spraying  for  various  Insect  pests  and  on 
the  use  of  K-L  mixtures,  Con-Sol,  and  other  insecticides. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoolog7,  H.  A.  Subface  (Perm. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool.,  4  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  40,  flgs.  2).— Notes  are  given 
an  experiments  with  asparagus  beetles.  Spraying  with  lead  arsenate  and  resin 
soap  gave  good  results.  A  list  is  also  presented,  with  formulas,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides,  together  with  notes  on  the  special 
treatment  of  a  numl)er  of  the  more  common  injurious  Insects. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Subface  {Penn. 
Dept.  .Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool.,  4  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  43-80,  pis.  9). — A  brief  ac- 
coDDt  is  given  of  the  use  of  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  lime-and- 
sulphur  wash  in  combating  the  oyster-shell  scale,  scurfy  scale,  and  San  3oa6 
Male.  The  greater  part  of  the  bulletin  is  occupied  by  a  systematic  description 
of  Hemiptera. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Surface  (Penn.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool.,  4  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  82-112,  pis.  4).— In  experiments 
with  Insecticides  for  controlling  oyster-shell  bark-Iouae  good  results  were  ob- 
tained with  whale-oil  soap  and  kerosene  emulsion.  Notes  are  given  on  summer ' 
treatment  of  scale  Insects,  ants,  fall  webworms,  flies,  red  spiders,  grain  weevil, 
and  other  Insect  pests. 

Ittdax-catalogne  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  C.  W.  Stiubb  and  A. 
Hassau.  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  39,  pts.  14,  pp.  951-1044; 
ii,  pp.  1045-1116;  16,  pp.  lin-1208). — In  continuation  of  the  index  of  medical 
and  veterinary  zoology  these  parts  contain  the  names  of  authors  from  Laache 
to  Lyutkevich. 

Beport  of  the  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  crop  pest  commission,  1904-5, 
W.  Neweu,  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  7,  pp.  27). — Brief  statements  are  pre- 
Knted  regarding  boll-weevil  quarantine  in  Louisiana,  experiments  with  cul- 
tnral  methods,  Paris  green,  and  other  means  of  controlling  the  boll  weevil, 
together  with  notes  on  the  San  Jos6  scale,  nursery  and  orchard  Inspection, 
cattle  ticks,  hor8eflI<if  and  orange  insects. 
Xn^niions  insects  (Uid  ^tber  t^niin^lB  observed  in  Xr«lAnd  during  the  ^ear 
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1905,  G.  II.  Cabpenter  (Econ.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  1  (1906),  Ho.  8,  pp. 
321-344,  pis.  5,  figs.  8). — Notes"  are  given  on  nematode  worms,  cabbage  aphis, 
dIanioDil-baol;  moth,  slugs,  gooseberry  sawfly,  wlreworms,  rice  weevil,  and  vari- 
ous other  Insects  affecting  cultivated  crops  and  trees. 

In  combating  slugs,  dressings  of  salt  or  lime  bare  usually  been  found  most 
effective.  The  cabbage  aphis  may  be  controlled  In  small  gardens  by  spraying 
with  lieroscne  emulsion.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  Importance  of  attaclcittg 
this  insect  at  Its  earliest  appearance. 

Entomological  Inspection  report,  A.  Cbaw  (BaioaU.  Forester  and  Agr.,  3 
{190G),  Xo.  6,  pp.  187-189).— \  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  extent  of  Importa- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  various  plants  and  of  the  Inspection  made  on 
such  luiitcriai.  During  this  Inspection  of  more  than  19,000  packages,  many 
cases  of  serious  infestation  were  discovered,  and  Infested  plants  or  fruits  were 
fumigated  or  destroyed. 

Kotes  on  insect  swarmg  on  mountain  tops  in  Hew  Zealand,  G.  V.  Htrnsoii 
(Trans,  and  Proc.  Sew  Zeal.  Inst.,  38  (1905),  pp.  33.i-336). -^Some  of  the  com- 
monest siiecies  of  Insects  in  New  Zealand  were  observed  In  large  swarms  on 
mountain  tops  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  7,200  ft.  In  some  cases  ladybirds  were 
noticed  In  Immense  quantities  at  high  elevations  where  there  is  no  vegetation 
and  where  plant  lice  could  hardly  have  been  present  to  serve  as  food. 

Seasonable  notes  on  some  orchard  pests,  G.  QuiNir  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So. 
.iust.,  10  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  9-lJi). — Biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on 
the  codling  moth,  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  black  peach  aphis,  plum  curcnllo, 
IKach  leaf  curl,  and  apple  scab. 

The  entomological  section,  C.  B.  Simpson  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (1906), 
So.  16,  pp.  839-8o3,  pi.  1,  fig.  J).— The  life  history  and  nest-bullding  habits  of 
white  ants  are  described.  In  destroying  these  Insects  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  fumes  from  a 
heated  mixture  containing  1  part  sulphur  and  9  parts  arsenic  are  pumped 
directly  Into  the  nest.    A  brief  stateinent  is  also  made  regarding  locust  control 

Beport  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  half  year  ended  Dee.  31, 
1904,  O.  P.  LouNSBUBY  (Cape  Good  Hope  Dept.  Agr.,  Bpt.  Govt.  Ent.  1904,  p«. 
2,  pp.  IZ). — During  the  period  under  report  particular  attention  was  given 
to  experiments  with  dips  for  the  destruction  of  ticks.  Investigation  of  grape  dis- 
eases, and  the  regulation  of  the  Importation  of  plants.  Arsenlte  of  soda  was 
found  to  possess  great  value  as  a  tick  destroyer.  This  remedy  was  tested  on  a 
nunil>er  of  farms  and  was  found  to  be  as  efficient  without  the  addition  of  tar 
as  when  this  material  was  added.  C.  W.  Mally  also  presents  a  brief  report  oa 
locust  destruction,  fruit  fly,  and  cornstalk  borer. 

Beport  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  year  1905,  C.  P.  Locks- 
nuBY  (Cape  Good  Hope  Dept.  .igr.,  Rpt.  Qoit.  Ent.  1905,  pp.  95-104). — ^The  worit 
of  the  year  was  concerned  largely  with  a  study  of  the  transmission  of  animal  dis- 
eases by  ticks,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  fruit  fly,  cornstalk  borer,  locust  de- 
struction; C(MlIIng  moth,  and  nursery  Inspection.  Little  hope  Is  expressed  for 
tlie  successful  c-ontrol  of  the  fruit  fly  or  codling  moth  by  means  of  insects.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  Capri  figs  In 
Ciipe  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  fig  wasp,  which  will  assist  in 
fertilizing  Smyrna  figs. 

Some  notable  instances  of  the  distrihution  of  injurious  insects  by  arti- 
ficial means,  F.  V.  Theohald  (.Soi.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  1  (1906),  .Vo.  l 
pp.  .5<S-7i.  figs.  3). — .\  largo  numlier  of  examples  are  mentioned  of  Injurloni 
insects  wiiich  have  l)cen  carriwl  from  tlieir  original  lionwto  other  parts  of  the 
same  country  or  other  countries  In  food  products  or  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
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development  of  international  commerce.  In  this  connection  particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  codiing  moth,  fruit  flies,  scale  insects,  woolly  aphis,  pear  midge, 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  Hessian  fly,  and  sheep  scab  mite. 

Cold  Btora^  as  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  insect  pests,  C.  Fuller  (Natal 
Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Rec,  9  (1906),  No.  7,  p.  656). — ^The  author  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  tlie  fruit-fly  maggots  may  remain  alive  in  peaches  kept  in  cold 
storage  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  F.  for  a  period  of  at  least  124  days. 

Beport  of  the  economic  zoologist  on  cotton  insects,  L.  Iches  (Bol.  Min. 
Affr.  [Buenoi  .iyrea},  5  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  273-520).— The  author  made  a  study 
of  the  Insect  pests  of  cotton  In  Chaco,  i)articular  attention  t>eing  given  to 
Prodenia  ornitkogalli  and  Aletia  xylina.  In  combating  the  iepidopterous 
pests  of  cotton  good  success  was  had  from  the  use  of  Paris  green  or  arsenic 
is  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  50  parts  of  flour.  Paris  green  ns  well  as  white 
arsenic  was  also  used  in  a  fluid  form. 

The  boll  weevil.  Information  concerning  its  life  history  and  habits, 
W.  Xeweix  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  9,  pp.  29,  figs.  15). — A  summary  Is 
presented  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  boll  weevil  in  its  different 
stages  and  the  means  by  «hich  it  is  disseminated,  its  migration,  hibernation, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  an  understanding  of  Its  history. 

Beport  of  the  executive  committee  upon  the  Paris  g^een  experiments  con- 
ducted against  the  boll  weevil  during  1905,  B.  W.  Mabston,  L.  S.  Fbieb- 
FOK,  and  W.  Neweix  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  8,  pp.  SI,  figs.  Ji). — A  test 
vas  made  of  Paris  green  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  This 
remedy  was  applied  to  cotton  Isept  under  large  wire-screen  cages  and  under  field 
conditions. 

The  season  was  unfavorable  to  the  work  on  account  of  the  late  development 
ot  cotton  and  other  difficulties  met  with  in  applying  Paris  green  at  the  most 
effective  period.  When  Paris  green  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  lOJ  lbs.  per 
acre  in  4  applications  nearly  all  of  the  boll  weevils  were  destroyed,  and  the 
insects  were  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  tlie  use  of  2}  11)8.  of  Paris  green  i)er 
Kcre.  The  use  of  the  large  quantity  of  Paris  green  resulted  in  considerable 
iDjury  to  the  cotton  and  a  diminished  yield. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  from  this  series  of  experiments  is  that  Paris 
preen  may  be  applied  to  cotton  that  is  blooming  and  squaring  in  such  a  way 
M  to  reduce  the  number  of  boll  weevils,  but  the  Injury  to  cotton  Is  quite  serious. 
It  h  suggested  that  during  average  seasons  better  results  may  be  obtained 
since  Paris  green  could  be  applied  earlier. 

The  tobacco  splitworm,  an  enemy  of  tomato;  eggplant,  and  poha  in  Hawaii, 
i.  KoTi.NSKY  (Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  3  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  200,  201). — 
Phtkorinura  operculella  Is  reported  as  causing  considerable  Injury  to  tomatoes, 
eggplants,  and  the  cape  gooseberry  In  Hawaii.  A  numl>er  of  parasites  are 
known  to  prey  upon  this  pest.  The  artificial  remedies  suggested  by  the  author 
include  clean  cultivation,  the  removal  of  all  rubbish  from  cultivated  fields, 
and  careful  attention  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

An  outbreak  of  locusts,  A.  C.  Tojjnelieb  (Bol.  Min.  Agr.  [Buenos  Aj/rc«], 
•J  (1906),  No.  3,'pp.  328-356,  figs.  33).— The  injuries  caused  by  large  swarms 
of  locusts  are  de8cril)ed  and  notes  are  given  on  practical  remedies  for  combating 
tbem.  These  include  the  use  of  barriers  and  driving  by  means  of  boooms  and 
branches. 

The  locust  mite,  T.  D.  Jabvis  (Canad.  Ent..  38  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  3^9. 
3a0.  fltjs.  2). — Trombidium  locustarum  was  very  common  during  the  season, 
<«pcfially  on  the  red-legged  locust,  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  api)earance 
and  habits  of  this  parasite. 
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Cicadola  sexnotata  and  its  control,  J.  R.  Jcngnes  (Arb.  Deut.  Landv. 
Oesell.,  1906,  Mo.  115,  pp.  50.  pi.  1,  flg».  3,  dgm.  1). — This  insect  Is  well  known 
throughout  Germany  as  the  cause  of  great  injury  to  grasses,  cereals,  and  ce^ 
tain  legumes. 

The  habits  and  life  history  of  the  species  are  described  in  considerable 
detail.  According  to  the  author,  a  number  of  other  Insects  are  associated  witli 
It  In  attacliing  cultivated  crops,  and  parasitic  fungi  in  some  cases  become 
located  on  the  plants  as  a  result  of  its  attacks.  A  number  of  insects  and  birds 
prey  upon  Cicadula  sexnotata,  but  the  insect  is  not  sufflciently  controlled  b; 
natural  means. 

In  combating  the  pest,  fields  of  grain  may  be  protected  by  plowing  fnrrowt 
around  them  In  which  running  water  is  maintained  or  which  are  covered  with 
a  film  of  oil.  Badly  infested  grass  lands  may  be  burned  over  in  the  fail,  and 
considerable  benefit  is  derived  from  suitable'  systems  of  rotation. 

Hairy  caterpillar  pests  of  crops,  H.  Maxwell  Lbfboy  (Agr.  Jour.  India.  I 
(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  187-191,  pi.  i).— The  habits  and  life  history  of  a  number  of 
caterpillars  In  India  are  briefly  outlined.  Attention  is  called  to  the  desirabllitr 
of  recognizing  all  such  pests  in  the  early  stages,  since  Insecticides  applied  at 
this  time  are  far  more  effective. 

Hyi>onomeuta  mallnella,  L.  Dassonville  (Bui.  Agr.  Algfrie  ct  Tuniiie,  li 
(1906),  yo.  14,  pp.  298-300,  fig.  i).— The  caterpillar  of  this  Insect  Is  one  of  die 
most  serious  pests  of  apple  trees  in  the  region  of  Ain-Touta,  but  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  may  be  readily  controlled  by  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
Directions  are  given  for  preparing  this  Insecticide. 

Pear  and  cherry-tree  slug,  L.  J.  Newman  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  We»t.  Aiut.,  U 
(1906),  No.  2,  pp.  109-111,  fig.  /).— The  habits  and  life  history  of  this  pest  are 
briefly  described.  As  remedies  In  controlling  the  Insect  the  author  snggestB 
dry  air-slaked  lime,  white  hellebore,  Paris  green,  kerosene  emulsion,  benzole, 
and  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Important  notes  on  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  A.  E.  Stene  (Off.  Comr. 
Supprestion  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  Moths  [R.  /.],  Circ  1,  pp.  H,  pis.  ^).— A 
copy  Is  given  of  the  recent  Rhode  Island  law  regarding  the  extermination  of 
these  peets  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  have  charge 
of  the  work.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  pests  and  on 
methods  for  controlling  them. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  E.  P.  Felt  (N.  7.  State  ilu*.  Bui.  lOS. 
pp.  42,  pis.  10). — On  account  of  the  unusual  Interest  manifested  at  present  In 
the  control  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  the  author  presents  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  appearance,  habits,  life  history,  and  most  effective  means  of  com- 
bating these  pests. 

The  fruit  fly  and  its  parasites,  A.  Hempel  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo],  7.  ser., 
1906,  No.  5,  pp.  206-214). — A  brief  historical  statement  Is  given  concerning  the 
investigations  conducted  by  various  entomologists  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bahia 
In  search  of  parasites  of  Ceratitis  capitata.  A  numljer  of  such  parasites  have 
been  found  and  have  been  kept  under  the  observation  of  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  economic  Importance. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is  concluded  that  parasites  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  .furnish  much  assistance  in  controlling  the  pest,  and  fruit  growers  are 
urged  to  continue  the  usual  methods  of  control. 

The  spread  of  the  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitata)  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  A.  Giabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris},  143  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  353, 
354). — The  author  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  fruit  fly  about  Paris 
six  years  ago,  but  little  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  control  this  pest  In  the 
pi^antlme  It  has  gradually  increased  and  is  doing  considerable  damage. 
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The  orange-tree  butterfly,  C.  W.  Howabd  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  J,  {1906), 
So.  16.  pp.  727-752,  pi.  J).— The  appearance  and  life  history  of  Papilio  demoleus 
are  briefly  outlined.  This  pest  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  Paris  green 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  200  gal.  of  water. 

Internal  parasites  of  Diaspis  pentagona,  A.  Beri.e8e  (BoU  Ufflc.  Min.  Agr., 
Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  4  (.1906),  ho.  7,  pp.  663,  664). — Diaspis  pentagona  is 
recognissed  as  a  serious  pest  of  mulberries,  and  some  attention  is  being  given  to 
ttie  encouragement  of  parasites  of  this  insect. 

On  the  jmrasites  of  Diaspis  pentagona,  L.  O.  Howabd  (Ent.  News,  17  (1906), 
.Vo.  8,  pp.  291-293,  fig.  1).—D.  pentagona  has  been  iwnowu  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  since  1892,  and  an  opportunity  has,  therefore,  l)een  had  to  study  rather 
closely  its  Insect  parasites.  A  number  of  infested  scale  have  been  sent  to 
Italy  in  the  hoi>e  that  beneficial  parasites  might  be  reared  from  them  to  assist 
in  combating  the  pest  in  that  country.  A  considerable  number  of  parasites  have 
lieen  reared,  one  of  which  Is  described  as  new  under  the  name  Prospalta 
berlesei. 

The  niang>x>  weevil  (Cryptorhynchas  manglferae),  D.  L.  Van  Dine  (Hawaii 
Sta.  Press  Bui.  17,  pp.  11,  pis.  2). — ^The  injury  done  by  the  mango  weevil  to  the 
seeds  of  mangoes  was  first  noted  last  year  and  tlie  pent  has  already  become  a 
serious  one.  Apparently  .It  has  been  Introduced  Into  Hawaii  some  time  since 
1898. 

The  habits  and  life  history  of  the  pest  are  briefly  described.  The  weevil 
nndergoes  its  entire  development  within  the  .leed  and  can  not,  therefore,  be 
treated  by  ordinary  insecticides.  It  is  stated  that  the  destruction  of  rubbish 
about  the  trees  during  the  period  from  October  to  March  will  kill  many  of  the 
lilbemating  weevils.  It  is  also  recommended  that  neglected  trees  along  the 
vayslde  be  destroyed. 

The  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  G.  Quinn  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Aust.,  8  (1905), 
Xo.  11,  pp.  639-647,  figs.  3). — It  Is  not  known  when  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse 
was  first  introduced  into  South  Australia,  but  apparently  it  has  been  present 
ft>r  many  years.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  this  Insect 
and  the  Injuries  which  it  produces. 

In  spraying  for  the  pest  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  lime-sulphur-salt 
wash,  various  resin  compounds,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  red  bll  emulsion.  The 
last-named  Insecticide  Is  made  of  1  ib.  soap,  1  gal.  red  oil,  and  1  gal.  soft  water, 
the  mixture  being  diluted  before  spraying  to  14  to  16  gal. 

The  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  T.  D.  Jabvib  (Canad.  Ent.,  38  (1906),  No.  9, 
pp.  259-29^,  flg»-  3). — The  appearance,  habits,  and  life  history  of  this  insect  are 
briefly  discussed  by  way  of  comparison  with  scurfy  scale  and  San  Josfi  scale. 
While  a  number  of  efflcient  remedies  are  known  for  this  pest,  the  best  results 
bare  followed  the  use  of  lime-sulphnr-salt  wash. 

A  new  species  of  fungus  parasitic  on  Ceroplastes  msci,  A.  Beblese  (Redta, 
6  (1906).  No.  41,  pp.  166-168). — In  western  Africa,  particularly  In  Dahomey,  a 
wale  Insect  was  observeil  in  large  numbers  on  the  cocoanut  palm  which  proved 
to  be  Aspidiotus  destructor.  A  mixture  containing  soda  and  resin  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  spray  for  this  pest 

A  new  species  of  fungus  parasitic  on  ceroplastes  msci,  A.  Beslese  (Redia, 
S  (1905),  No.  1.  pp.  8-15.  pi.  1,  figs.  3). — In  the  body  cavity  and  various  organs 
of  a  number  of  scale  insects,  including  Ceroplastes  ruscl,  fungus  bodies  are 
fomid  resonbllng  yeast  cells.  The  fungus  Is  described  ns  new  under  the  name 
Onspora  saccardiana. 

Ladybirds  and  woolly  aphis,  D.  L.  Bbeen  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust., 
IS  (1906),  No.  5,  p.  447). — Leis  conformis  was  introduced  from  Tasmania  and 
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liberated  In  apple  orchards  badly  Infested  with  woolly  aphis.  The  ladybird  in 
question  has  shown  Itself  to  be  very  efficient,  having  practically  annihilated 
the  woolly  aphis  on  the  majority  of  the  apple  trees.  A  number  of  native  lady- 
birds are  beneficial. 

The  mite  disease  of  gfrapevines,  H.  MCixeb-Thubgau  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
2.  Abt.,  15  (1905).  \o.  19-iO,  pp.  623-629,  flos.  2).— The  disease  caused  by  this 
nilte  was  at  first  not  understood.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mite,  however, 
.successful  remedies  have  l)een  devised.  The  remedies  suggested  by  the  author 
include  spraying  with  a  4  jwr  cent  solution  of  lysol,  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  soda, 
or  a  1  iier  cent  solution  of  carbolic  add.  Badly  Infested  parts  may  be  reniovwJ 
and  destroyed. 

Winter  treatment  for  acarlosifl  of  g^rapes,  II.  Faes  (Chron.  Agr.  Vaui, 
19  (1906),  A'o.  S,  pp.  ^3-49,  pi.  1). — Lysol  In  4  per  cent  solution  gave  excellent 
results  in  laboratory  tests.  It  moistened  the  wood  instantly  and  penetrated 
into  all  cracks,  killing  the  mites  promptly.  A  mixture  containing  3  per  cent 
black  soap  and  1.  per  cent  carbolic  add  gave  results  about  equal  to  those 
obtained  with  lysol.  A  30  per  cent  solution  of  Iron  to  which  1  per  cent  sul- 
phuric acid  was  added  was  effective  in  destroying  the  mites,  but  did  not  spread 
so  readily  as  lysol. 

Kargorodes  Tltium,  J.  M.  Hveboo  (Bol.  Min.  Agr.  IBuenos  Ayrcs],  5  (1906), 
No.  3,  pp.  321-32.^). — This  Insect  causes  great  damage  to  grapes,  but  in  some 
cases  it  Appears  that  the  Injury  attributed  to  it  has  been  caused  by  nematode 
root  worms  and  other  diseases. 

The  insects  affecting  the  black  locust  and  hardy  catalpa,  E.  C.  Cottos 
(Ohio  Dept.  Agr..  nir.  Xtwsery  and  Orchard  In»p.  Bui.  7,  pp.  J.J,  flgx.  11). — On 
account  of  the  Increased  demand  for  black  locust  as  railroad  ties  and  for  similar 
purposes,  the  study  of  its  insect  pests  assumes  considerable  importance.  This 
tree  is  seriously  attacked  by  a  number  of  pests,  the  most  Important  of  which  Is 
the  locust  borer.  The  insect  injury  is  exceedingly  serious,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  readily  detected  in  the  early  stages  of  attad:. 
Detailed  notes  are  given  on  the  habits,  life  history,  and  injuries  caused  by  the 
locust  borer,  locust  carpenter  moth,  Odontota  doraalin,  Ecdytolopha  insiiiciana, 
Grepidodcra  rufipes,  Apion  nigrum,  locust  sawfly,  San  Josfi  scale,  Cecropla  moth, 
and  numerous  otlier  species  which  injure  the  locust  more  or  less. 

The  hardy  catalpa  Is  much  less  seriously  attacked  by  Insect  pests.  The  author 
discusses  the  more  serious  of  these  enemies,  including  Ceratotnta  calalpw,  Cccido- 
inyia  catalpa;  fall  webworm,  white  grubs,  and  other  insects. 

Elm-leaf  beetle,  V.  Mayet  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst),  27  (1906),  }io.  % 
pp.  725-728.  pi.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  the  habits,  natural  enemies,  and 
means  of  combating  this  jjest.  A  large  number  of  Insects  prey  upon  it,  but  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  hold  It  in  check.  Spraying  with  arsenicals  la  .-i  satisfactory 
treatment. 

Injuries  to  trees  by  insects,  G.  Cecoom  (Stag.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  38  (1905), 
Ko.  10-12,  pp.  865-905,  pis.  7). — Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  article  to  an 
account  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  injurious  attacks  of  white  ants  and 
various  species  of  moths,  beetles,  and  other  Insects  which  injure  forest  trees. 

Two  enemies  of  Tuniperus  communis,  V.  Torka  (Naturw.  Ztschr.  Land  «. 
Forsttc,  li  (1906).  Xo.  9,  pp.  399-^04,  /Iff*.  5).— While  the  common  cedar  to  not 
considered  of  much  value  In  Germany,  it  has  nevertheless  been  found  necessary 
to  devote  some  attention  to  Its  Insect  enemies.  The  author  presents  notes  on  the 
habits,  life  history,  and  injurious  attacks  of  Phlceostnus  thuja"  and  CaliidUim 
caatanemn. 

A  note  on  the  life  history  of  Hoplocerambyx  splnicomis,  E.  P.  Stebbiko 
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{Calcutta:  8upt.  Govt.  Printing,  India,  1906,  pp.  16,  ph.  3). — ^Sal  trees  nre 
largely  used  for  railroad  ties  in  India,  and  this  wood  has  been  so  badly  injured 
by  the  attacks  of  H.  spinicomia  that  large  quiuititles  of  ties  have  had  to  be 
rejected.  The  full-grown  larvae  are  found  in  the  wood  In  February  and  the 
beetles  appear  and  are  seen  on  the  wlug  from  May  until  July.  The  tunnels  of 
the  larvee  penetrate  Into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  only  way  of  combating  the 
pest  successfully  appears  to  be  the  drastic  method  of  cutting  out  infested  trees 
and  charring  the  outside  so  as  to  kill  all  larvte. 

SynopslB  of  Fortug^ese  galls  and  geill  insects,  J.  S.  Tavabes  (Brotdria,  i 
{1905),  pp.  r-XII  +  1-12S,  pis.  W.—A.  brief  bibliography  relating  to  the  galls 
of  Portugal  Is  presented  and  an  elaborate  tabulation  is  given  of  the  gall  insects 
fonnd  upon  various  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  in  Portugal. 

Studies  on  South  American  termites,  N.  Holmoben  (Zool.  Jahrb.,  Abt.  Sys- 
tem., Gcogr.  u.  Biol.  Tiere,  23  {1906),  .Vo.  5,  pp.  321-676,  fiyis.  8/).— A  detailed 
descriptive  account  is  presented  of  various  species  of  white  ants  known  to 
occur  in  South  America.    Many  of  these  species  are  described  as  new. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  biology  of  white  ants  with  siiecial  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  individuals  and  the  construction  of  their  nests.  A  bibliography 
of  the  subject  Is  also  presented. 

Habits  and  peculiarities  of  some  South  African  ticks,  C.  P.  Louitsbuby 
{Cape  Town:  Govt.,  1905,  pp.  10). — A  number  of  ticks  are  known  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  farm  animals  in  Cape  Colony,  aside  from  their  agency  In 
ntrrying  diseases.  The  author  has  given  particular  attention  in  his  investiga- 
tions to  Amblyomma  hehrmvm,  Arga»  persiciw,  Ixodes  pilosus.  and  various 
upecles  of  Rhlpieephalus  and  Boophilus.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  ticks  is  very  meager.  The  author 
reared  the  different  species  through  as  many  stages  as  possible  and  presents 
data  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  ticks  in  different  stages,  and  other  details 
of  their  life  history. 

A  new  enemy  of  common  fowls,  A.  Hemfel,  {Bo}.  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo]  7,  ser., 
1906,  3Vo.  6,  pp.  259-261). — .Argas  reflextis  is  known  to  be  a  parasite  on  pigeons 
and  the  author  has  observed  a  number  of  instances  in  which  young  chickens 
end  adult  fowls  were  infested  by  it.  The  remedies  usually  adopted  against 
i.  persicus  will  doubtless  be  of  avail  against  this  pest. 

Studies  on  Culex  and  Anopheles,  B.  Galli-Valebio  and  Jeanne  Rochaz-de 
J0.10H  {.itti  8oc.  Studi  Malaria,  7  (1906),  pp.  J-/7).— The  author  presents 
in  a  tabular  form  data  relating  to  the  time  of  appearance  of  various  species  of 
Diotiquitoes  and  the  temperature  and  other  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed. 

In"  a  study  of  the  natural  enemies  of  mos(|uitoes  it  was  found  that  Triton 
crittatus  and  T.  muticellus  are  quite  influential  in  the  destruction  of  the  mos- 
qnlto  larvffi  and  nymphs.  Further  studies  were  mndc  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  spores  of  Aspergillus  niger  and  .4.  glauciis  on  mosquitoes.  A.  niger 
was  foimd  to  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  development  of  mos- 
qaltoes  and  in  general  the  presence  of  the  spores  of  these  fungi  in  water 
Infested  with  mosquito  larvfe  is  believed  to  check  their  multiplication  to  au 
ajypreciable  extent 

A  new  mosqnito  killer  (Municipal  Jour,  and  Engin.,  21  (1906),  No.  14,  pp. 
M5,  336). — A  by-product  obtained  In  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  by  the  frac- 
tional distillation  of  pine  wood  has  been  tested  In  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes 
and  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective,  possessing  certain  advantages  over  sul- 
phur. The  material  is  a  liquid  which  can  be  readily  volatilized  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  a  current  of  air  over  the  heated  surface.  The  fumes  are,  there- 
fore, generated  outside  of  the  room  to  be  fumigated  and  then  conducted  Into 
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this  room.  The  material  costs  about  the  same  as  sulphur,  requires  only  1  honr 
for  treatment  as  compared  with  2  hours  with  sulphur,  does  not  injure  metals, 
fabrics,  paint,  or  color,  and  Is,  not  particularly  irritating  or  harmful  to  human 
beings. 

Mites  affecting  farm  homesteads,  T.  D.  Jabvis  (Canad.  Ent.,  S8  {1906), 
Jfo.  7,  pp.  239-241). — A  description  is  given  of  a  serious  infestation  of  a  booae 
with  Tyroglj/phus  longior.  The  mites  occurred  In  large  numbers  and  collected 
on  clothing  and  other  articles.  The  bouse  was  tightly  closed  and  fumigated 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  using  24  oz.  of  cyanid  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  The  treatment 
proved  quite  effective  and  apparently  destroyed  all  of  the  mites. 

Cockroaches,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  {Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  17  {1906),  No.  5,  pp. 
440-447,  pi.  1), — ^The  author  descrilies  several  of  the  common  species  of  cods- 
roaches  In  New  South  Wales  and  presents  a  brief  account  of  practical  methods 
for  controlling  the  pest.  The  methods  include  the  use  of  phosphorus  paste, 
borax,  gunixjwder,  bisulphid  of  carlwn,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  reaction  of  insects  toward  formalin  fumes,  K.  Lampebt  (Ztschr.  Wit*. 
InsektenMol.,  2  {1906),  A'o.  1,  pp.  12,  IS). — On  the  occasion  of  fumigating  a 
bouse  after  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  the  author  placed  a  number  of  insects 
In  open  glass  vessels  and  other  situations  to  note  the  influence  of  formalin 
fumes  upon  them.  The  fumigation  was  prolonged  for  4  hours.  The  Insects  used 
in  this  experiment  were  cocliroaches,  spiders,  larvae  of  wasps,  eta  None  of 
the  Insects  were  affected  by  the  formalin  fumes.  The  author  believes,  therefore, 
that  formalin  is  not  adapted  for  the  destruction  of  Insects  In  houses. 

Destruction  of  insects  In  greenhouses  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  L.  Tnxm 
{Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  12  {1906),  No.  32,  pp.  181,  182,  fig.  1). — ^The  use  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  destroying  Insects  in  greenhouses  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erally practiced  in  France.  For  this  purpose  a  special  apparatus  is  illustrated 
and  recommended.  For  ordinary  greenhouse  work  the  author  suggests  the  use 
of  2.5  gm.  of  potassium  cyanid  for  a  cubic  meter  of  space. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  C.  P.  Lounsbitby  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Bope,  29  {1906), 
No.  2,  pp.  223-228). — ^The  author  states  that  nrrnngements  have  finally  been 
made  by'  which  an  excellent  quality  of  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  in 
Cape  Colony.  This  insecticide  is  recommended  as  superior  to  Paris  green  or 
any  other  arsenical  poison  for  use  against  the  codling  moth  and  most  leaf-eating 
Insects. 

Spraying  to  control  or  prevent  injury  from  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
R.  I.  Smith  (Go.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  19,  pp.  127-168,  figs.  3).— A  general  statement 
Is  given  regarding  the  Importance  of  spraying  and  the  use  of  insecticide^  and 
fungicides. 

The  main  part  of  the  bulletin  Is  occupied  with  formulas  for  preparing  and 
directions  for  applying  a  standard  Insecticide  and  fungicide.  A  spray  calendar 
is  also  given  recommending  applications  for  the  more  common  injurioas 
insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

Apiculture,  R.  Hommeix  {Apiculture.  Paris:  J.  B.  BailUire  d  Son,  1906, 
pp.  XIl+542,  figs.  178). — This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  which  will  constitute 
an  agricultural  encyclopedia  published  under  the  direction  of  G.  Wery.  The 
whole  subject  of  bee  raising  is  discussed  in  detail.  The  subject-matter  of  tlie 
volume  Is  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  Anatomy  and  physiology  of 
l)ees,  biology  of  bee  colonies,  wax,  nectar,  honey,  bee  plants,  structure  of  bee- 
hives, management  of  bees,  extraction  of  honey,  utilization  of  all  bee  products, 
and  the  various  enemies  of  bees. 

Bees  and  the  corolla  of  flowers,  F.  Faibeau  {Apiculteur,  50  {1906),  210*. 
s,  pp.  98-107,  figs.  0;  5-6,  pp.  195-20S,  figs.  5).— A  study  was  made  of  t!»e 
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Inflnence  exerted  by  tbe  color  and  odor  of  flowers  upon  the  visits  of  i>ees  in  tlie 
collection  of  Iioney  and  other  bee  foods.  Tbe  author  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
as  tlie  result  of  this  observation,  that  the  odor  of  flowers  Is  a  much  more 
important  factor  in  attracting  bees  than  is  tbe  color  or  sbape  of  tbe  corolla. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NUTBITION. 

Conceraing  the  behavior  in  the  body  of  certain  org^anic  and  inorganic 
phosphorus  compoands,  F.  W.  Tunnicuffe,  {Arch.  Intemat.  Pharmacod.  et 
TUr.,  IS  (1906),  No.  1-4,  pp.  207-220).— Using  2  children  as  subjects,  a  compar- 
\mn  was  made  of  an  organic  phosphorus  body  (a  compound  of  glycero- 
phoepboric  acid  and  pure  casein)  and  an  inorganic  IxMly,  calcium  phosphate, 
the  special  object  of  tbe  experiments  l>elng  to  determine  whether  by  increasing 
the  pbospbonis  of  tbe  diet  it  is  possible  to  increase  tbe  amount  of  phosphorus 
retained  In  the  body  and  to  observe  the  effects  of  inorganic  and  organic  phos- 
phorus compounds  upon  proteid  metabolism. 

Tbe  balance  of  Income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined  in  tbe  experi- 
mental periods  and  in  the  fore  and  after  periods.  Tbe  conclusions  which  were 
drawn  are,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

In  tbe  healthy  child  the  addition  of  an  organic  phosphorus  compound  to  the 
diet  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  assimilated  by 
and  retained  In  the  body.  An  organic  phosphorus  compound  increases  the 
amonnt  of  nitrogen  of  the  food  assimilated.  The  addition  of  calcium  phosphate 
to  the  food  did  not  Increase  tbe  amount  of  phosphorus  assimilated  or  retained 
ty  tbe  child,  nor  did  this  compound  exert  any  favorable  Influence  upon  the  as- 
similation of  the  nitrogen  of  tbe  food.  The  phosphorus  contained  in  tbe  sodium 
glfcero-phosphate  of  casein  is  practically  entirely  assimilated  by  the  body. 

The  article  contains  a  summary  and  discussion  of  data  regarding  tbe  more 
or  less  complicated  organic  phosphorus  compounds  which  are  regarded  partly 
aa  foods  and  partly  as  medicines  which  "  have  found  extensive  therapeutic  use 
and  seem  to  be  gradually  replacing  the  older  Inorganic  phosphates." 

The  value  of  experiments  on  the  metabolism  of  protein,  E.  Abdebhalden 
IZentbl.  Gesam.  Physiol  u.  Path.  Stofficechsels,  n.  ser.,  1  {1906),  No.  18,  pp. 
SSl-565). — A  critical  discussion  of  recent  studies  of  proteids.  The  author  be- 
lieves  tliat  a  knowledge  of  cell  metabolism  may  be  gained  by  biological  and 
fhemlcal  methods. 

Progress  of  proteid  cleavage  on  different  diets,  H.  Vogt  {Beitr.  Chem. 
PhytM.  tt.  Path.,  8  {1906),  No.  11-lZ,  pp.  i09-4S0,  figs.  5).— Studies  with  men 
and  dogs.  In  most  of  which  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  In  tbe 
nrlne  was  determined  at  hourly  intervals  after  the  Ingestion  of  food,  showed  that 
the  rate  of  digestion  varied  with  different  proteids. 

•  The  author  points  out  that  when  the  cleavage  curves  of  different  foods  and 
combinations  are  Icnown,  together  with  the  factors  dependent  upon  them,  some 
aatigfactory  theories  can  be  formulated  regarding  diet  In  health  and  especially 
in  disease. 

Proteid  substances  in  moBde,  M.  Soate  {Atti  R.  Acad.  8ci.  Torino,  40,  Xo. 
M,p.  8S1;  a6«.  in  Zenibl.  Physiol,  20  {1906),  No.  12,  p.  39^).— Analyses  showed 
that  beef  muscle  and  rabbit  muscle  contained  about  tbe  same  proix>rtions  each  of 
htetidin.  argioin,  and  lysin.  Quite  different  proportions  were  found  In  myosin 
and  myogen.  Ammonia  nitrogen  was  also  found  In  myogen  but  not  In  myosin. 
According  to  the  author,  at  least  one  of  tbe  hexon  bases,  namely  arglnin,  must 
nist  In  muscle  in  a  free  state  or  at  ail  events  in  a  compound  which  is  not  an 

integral  part  of  tlie  muscle  proteid. 
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The  present  knowledge  regarding  fat  considered  from  a  physiological- 
chemical  standpoint,  A.  Joixeb  (Umscfiau,  10  (1906),  No.  iO,  pp.  795,  756).— 
A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  structure  of  fat,  its  cleavage  in  the  body, 
forms  in  which  fat  is  assimilated,  lecithin  and  its  compounds,  and  similar  topics. 
The  author  points  out  that  fat  Is  excreted  in  the  human  body  through  the  sicin, 
the  urine,  and  the  feces,  and  that  the  total  amount  excreted  per  weeli  rarim 
according  to  the  individuai,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  worlc  per- 
formed, and  other  factors,  for  instance,  being  greater  when  severe  woric  is  per- 
formed in  a  warm  temperature  than  when  the  temperature  is  cool  and  no  worlc 
is  performed.        ' 

Hercers'  Company  lectures  on  recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of 
digestion,  E.  II.  Stabling  (London:  Archibald  Constable  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1906.  pp. 
I.'i6;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour..  1906,  No.  2387,  pp.  781,  782).— The  worlc  of  other 
investigators  has  been  included  in  this  general  summary,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie 
author  and  his  collaborators. 

Some  of  the  questions  considered  are  the  changes  which  food  stuffs  undergo 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  the  rate  of  qjiange,  the  factors  which  cause  cleavage 
to  cease,  digestive  ferments,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Influence  of  chocolate  and  coffee  on  uric  acid,  P.  Fauvel  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Scl.  [Paris],  lJ,i  (1906),  Xo.  25,  pp.  1428-lJi30).— The  excretion  of  purin 
bases  In  the  urine  was  Increased  by  the  methyl  xanthins  of  chocolate  and  coffee, 
while  the  uric  acid  excretion  was  unchanged. .  The  precipitation  of  uric  acid 
by  acids  was  prevented.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  Influence  of  the  bodies 
present  In  chocolate  and  coffee,  especially  theobromin.  Is  less  pernicious  than 
that  exerted  by  the  purlu  bodies  of  meat  and  leguminous  vegetables. 

Kotes  on  purin-free  diets,  W.  A.  Potts  (Lancet  [Londonl,  1906,  II,  No.  li, 
pp.  933-936,  fig.  1). — Basing  his  argument  on  the  contention  that  it  is  desirable 
for  persons  in  health,  as  well  as  those  suffering  from  various  diseases,  to  sub- 
sist on  a  purin-free  diet,  different  foods  and  food  combinations  are  discussed, 
and  some  arguments  are  presented  for  a  fruitarian  diet.  The  so-called  nutri- 
tive value  of  a  numl>er  of  foods  Is  shown  graphically,  but  apparently  the  data 
represent  simply  total  dry  matter. 

Sailors'  food,  W.  Spooneb  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  2388,  pp.  862-864).— 
Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  rations  provided  for  British  sailors, 
the  disadvantages  of  the  usual  ration  pointed  out,  and  changes  suggested.  To 
secure  needed  variety  the  use  of  various  simple  foodstuffs  from  time  to  time 
is  recommended,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  quantities  which  are  considered 
equivalent. 

Vegetarianism  (Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  22  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  5S5,  536).— 
Some  popular  fallacies  regarding  vegetarian  diet  are  pointed  out. 

As  regards  the  possible  transmission  of  disease  from  animal  and  vegetable 
foods,  the  following  statement  is  made:  "If  meats  are  well  coolced  and  vege- 
tables carefully  cleaned,  the  dangers  from  disease-producing  bacteria  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum." 

A  new  variety  of  bread  (Pure  Products,  2  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  383-386).— 
A  form  of  bread  made  in  Europe  is  described  in  which  the  clean  moistened 
grain  is  allowed  to  malt  until  germination  begins,  then  crushed  and  ground 
until  It  Is  fine,  and  made  Into  dough.  Both  rye  and  wheat  are  used  for  this 
sort  of  bread. 

The  solanin  content  of  potatoes,  M.  Wintoen  (Arch.  Pharm.,  2ii  (1906), 
No.  ■'),  pp.  360—372) .—From  the  author's  investigations  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  solanin  content  of  potatoes  varies  markedly  with  different 
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varieties,  bat  In  general  is  lower  than  the  average  figures  ordinarily  quoted. 
No  Increase  in  the  solanin  content  of  stored  potatoes  was  noted  when  the  sprouts 
were  removed.  It  was  found  that  diseased  potatoes  possessed  no  higher 
8olanin  content  than  sound  potatoes,  nor  did  it  appear  that  bacteria  increased 
the  aolanin  content 

A  biological  method  of  separating  cassava  starch,  E.  de  Kbuuff  (Teyn- 
mannia,  17  (1906),  A'o.  8,  pp.  503-508). — In  comparative  tests  the  author  found 
that  It  was  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  yield  of  cassava  starch  by  biological 
tban  by  mechanical  methods.  The  biological  method  consisted  in  allowing  bac- 
teria to  destroy  the  cell  walls  and  free  the  starch. 

The  amount  of  iron  in  spinach,  H.  Seboeb  (Pharm.  Ztg.,  51  (1906),  No.  SS, 
p.  372). — Four  samples  of  spinach  containing  from  86.7  to  89.5  per  cent  water 
showed  on  an  average  0.104  per  cent  iron  on  the  dry-matter  basis.  The  pro- 
portion of  iron  in  alcohol  extract  of  spinach  and  related  topics  was  also 
atodied. 

Candle-nut  oU  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  17  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  859,  860).— Aa 
analysis  of  candle-nut,  the  fruit  of  Aleurites  triloba,  is  reported.  The  propor- 
tion of  fat  is  59.93  per  cent.  In  the  author's  opinion  55  per  cent  of  the  oil 
coold  be  readily  extracted  commercially. 

The  nutritive  value  of  fish,  G.  Rosenfeld  (Zentbl.  Inn.  Med.,  27  (1906), 
-Vo.  7,  pp.  169-176). — Prom  the  standpoint  of  both  nutritive  value  and  palata- 
bility  fish  is  an  Important  food  and  in  the  author's  opinion,  based  on  experi- 
ments, equal  to  beef  as  a  source  of  energy  in  the  diet  It  produces  the  same 
sensation  of  satiety  and  this  lasts  for  a  long  time  Fish  causes  the  excretion 
of  a  smaller  amount  of  uric  acid  than  meat. 

Loss  of  material  wben  fish  is  cooked,  A.  Beythien  (Pharm.  Centralhalle, 
<7  (1906),  p.  HO;  o6».  in  Zenthl.  Qesam.  Physiol.  «.  Path.  Stolftccchscls,  n. 
»«•.,  1  (1906),  No.  17,  p.  560). — The  experiments  reported  showed  that  the 
water  in  which  fish  was  boiled  contained  8.8  to  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total  fish 
protein.  As  the  water  could  not  be  used  for  food  purposes  on  account  of  its 
odor  this  represents  a  waste. 

A  cook  book  for  nurses,  Sarah  C.  Hiix  (Boston:  Whitcomb  it  Barrows, 
1S06;  rev.  in  Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  22  (1906),  No.  9,  p.  576).— The  author  has 
brought  together  recipes  of  dishes  Identical  in  method  of  cooking  and  differing 
only  In  one  or  two  Ingredients,  and  discusses  such  topics  as  fluid  diet,  light  soft 
diet,  convalescent  diet,  and  diets  suited  to  a  number  of  special  disensea 

foods  and  food  control,  W.  D.  Bioelow  and  C.  H.  Gbeathouse  ( V.  8.  Dept. 
Asp-.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  69,  rev.  ed.,  pt.  9,  pp.  VI  +  705-778).— A  digest  which 
Krves  as  an  index  of  the  compilations  of  laws  regarding  food  and  food  control 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  891). 

food  adulteration,  F.  W.  Tbafhaoen  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  61,  pp.  135- 
iSfl).— Information  regarding  the  effects  of  food  preservatives  and  similar  ques- 
tions Is  summarized  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  catsups.  Jams,  Jellies,  canned  goods,  and  other  foods  and  food  products  re- 
ported. Of  the  samples  examined  101  were  found  to  be  adulterated  as  com- 
pared with  143  in  which  no  adulteration  was  found. 

A  warning  regarding  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  in  meats,  E.  F. 
Lado  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  2,  pp.  7). — The  requirements  of  the  State 
pore-food  law  with  respect  to  meat  and  meat  products  are  pointed  out,  and 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Data 
are  also  reported  regarding  the  examination  of  a  sample  of  strain«>d  honey  and 
3  samples  of  preserves,  all  of  which  were  adulterated  or  sophisticate*!.  ' 

PrcservativeB  in  food  and  food  examination,   J.   C.   Thbesu   and   A.   E. 
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PoBTEB  (London:  J.  £  A.  Churchill,  1906,  pp.  484;  rev.  in  Pub.  Health  lLon4on], 
19  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  SS,  64). — ^This  volume  contains  chapters  on  preservatives, 
artificial  coloring  matters,  unsound  food,  the  sophistication  of  food  and  its  de- 
tection, and  related  questions. 

BeTl«w  of  the  literature  of  composition,  axutlysis,  and  adnlteimtion  of 
foods  for  the  year  1906,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  and  M.  Henseval  (Separate 
from  Bui.  Serv.  Surveill.  Fabrk).  et  Com.  Denr6es  Aliment.,  1906,  pp.  110).— 
The  subjects  Included  are  general  articles,  apparatus,  water,  milk  and  cream, 
fats  and  oils,  cheese,  cereals  and  cereal  products,  spices,  sugar,  simp,  etc., 
vinegar,  fruits  and  vegetables,  adulteration,  and  similar  topics.  In  many  case* 
the  bibliographical  data  arc  supplemented  by  short  abstracts.  For  earlier  work 
see  E.  a  R.,  17,  p.  787. 

AHTTffAT.  PBODITCTION. 

Cattle  feeding  experiments,  H.  R.  Smith  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  9S,  pp.  iS. 
fig.  i).— Continuing  earlier  woric  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  688)  the  relative  merits  of 
different  sorts  of  coarse  fodder  for  supplementing  com  and  the  value  of  differ- 
ent concentrated  feeds  as  compared  with  alfalfa  were  studied  with  6  lots  of  10 
steers  each.  - 

In  the  first  test  the  rations  consisted  of  snapped  com  with  prairie  hay  awl 
with  com  stover,  each  alone  and  with  equal  parts  of  alfalfa  bay,  snapped  com, 
and  alfalfa  hay,  and  with  corn  fodder  (entire  plant  and  ears)  and  alfalfa  hay. 
In  the  12  weeks  covered  by  the  period  the  average  daily  gain  per  steer  ranged 
from  1.02  lbs.  on  snapped  com  and  corn  stover  to  2.06  lbs.  on  snapped  com  and 
alfalfa  hay.  The  greatest  range  in  grain  Consumed  per  pound  of,  gain  was  also 
noticed  with  these  lots,  l>elug  4.6  lbs.  on  the  alfalfa  bay  ration  and  9.25  lbs.  on 
the  com  stover  ration.  The  greatest  amount  of  coarse  fodder  per  pound  of 
gain,  22.44  lbs.,  was  also  noticed  with  the  last-mentioned  lot,  and  the  smallest 
amount,  10.47  lbs.,  with  the  lot  fed  prairie  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  with  snapped 
corn.  Gain  was  most  cheaply  made  on  snapped  com  with  com  stover  and 
alfalfa  hay,  costing  5.01  cts.,  and  was  dearest  on  snapped  com  and  prairie  hajr, 
costing  8.76  cts.  per  pound. 

The  steers  were  followed  by  pigs,  and  the  value  of  the  pork  produced  as  a 
by-product  for  each  pound  of  gain  made  by  the  steers  ranged  from  0.7  cts. 
with  the  snapped  corn,  prairie  hay,  and  alfalfa  hay  to  1.18  cts.  on  the  snapped 
corn  and  prairie  hay  ration. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  in  each  of  the  4  lots  where  alfaifn.  a  coarse 
fodder  rich  in  protein,  was  used,  the  gains  were  larger  than  in  the  other  cases 
and  were  made  on  less  feed  and  at  a  lower  cost.  Feeding  alfalfa  with  prairie 
liay  1  :.l  as  compared  with  prairie  hay  effected  a  saving  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
com  required  iier  pound  of  gain  and  47  per  cent  when  fed  with  corn  stover  as 
compared  with  stover  without  alfalfa.  "The  larger  saving  of  corn  in  the  cai<e 
of  stover  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  stover  is  more  deficient  In 
protein  than  is  proirle  hay."  The  amount  of  feed  wasted  "  was  very  slight  In 
case  of  alfalfa  and  very  considerable  with  the  com  stover.  From  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cornstalk  was  thrown  out  because  of  its  belne 
refused  by  the  ciittie." 

"  Alfalfa  bay  Is  pronouncedly  superior  to  prairie  hay  for  beef  production,  and 
the  more  rapid  tlie  extension  of  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  production  of 
alfalfa,  supplanting  the  less  valuable  and  lower  yielding  native  bay,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  production  of  wealth  from  our  soli. 

"  Native  prairie  hay,  if  for  any  reason  it  Is  most  available  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, should  not  be  fed  with  corn  alone,  but  rather  with  com  supplemented 
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with  a  small  quantity  of  some  i>rotein  fo<Ml,  sndi  as  oil  meal,  to  give  more 
nearly  a  balance  of  nutrleuts  In  keepiuK  with  animal  requireuients. 

"Cornstalks  cut  and  put  In  tbe  shock  Immediately  after  the  ears  ripen 
posBess  a  food  value  which  can  not  consistently  be  Ignored  by  the  farmer,  and 
existing  land  values  warrant  the  larger  utilization  of  this  roughness  by  tbe 
adoption  of  methods  of  harvesting  that  will  make  such  material  more  valuable 
for  feeding  purposes." 

After  an  interval  of  3  weeks  the  cattle  used  In  the  preceding  test  were  again 
subdivided  into  6  lots  of  10  steers  each.  Corn  alone,  com  and  bran  3 : 1,  and 
com  with  oil  meal  and  with  cotton-seed  meal  0 : 1,  with  prairie  grass  hay  in 
every  case,  were  compared,  as  well  as  corn  and  corn-and-cob  meal  each  with 
alfalfa  hay  and  prairie  bay  1 : 1.  The  feeding  i)erlod  covered  8  weeks.  The 
average  daily  gain  ranged  from  1.27  lbs.  per  head  on  corn  and  prairie  hay  to 
2.52  lbs.  on  com  and  oil  meal.  Tbe  grain  eaten  i>er  pound  of  gain  ranged  from 
9.77  lbs.  on  both  tbe  com  and  oil  meal  and  the  corn-and-cob  meal  and  alfalfa 
bay  rations  to  15.10  lbs.  on  corn,  and  the  bay  eaten  from  2.7  lbs.  on  corn  and 
oil  meal  to  3.!)4  lbs.  on  com.  Tbe  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  was  largest  with 
the  last-mentioned  lot,  being  10.74  cts.,  and  lowest,  7.4  cts.,  with  the  lot  fed 
com  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Pigs  followed  the  steers,  and  the  value  of  the  itork  produced  as  a  by-product 
to  each  pound  of  gain  made  by  the  steers  ranged  from  0.68  ct.  in  the  case  of 
tbe  com  and  cotton-seed  meal  ration  to  2.05  cts.  in  the  case  of  tbe  corn  ration. 

"Conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  a  single  ex|ierlment,  but 
the  records  of  this  test  indicate  that  oil  meal  is  sm^rior  to  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  greater  profits,  however,  from  oil  meal  were  due  in  part  to  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  hogs  behind  tbe  cattle  fed  cotton-seed  meal  made  much  smaller  gains. 

"The  records  in  this  experiment  also  Indicate  that  oil  meal  has  a  value 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  bran.  .  .  . 

"  None  of  the  protein  concentrates  proved  as  cheap  as  alfalfa  hay." 

Our  available  stock  foods,  W.  H.  Dauiymple  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  86, 
PP-  ^^,  fla»-  !!)• — Available  data  regarding  the  com[K)sltlon  and  nutritive  value 
of  a  number  of  feeding  stuffs,  especially  those  of  local  origin,  are  si>oken  of,  and 
sample  rations  for  different  farm  animals  are  suggested  in  which  such  feeding 
stuffs  are  used. 

Requests  for  information  regarding  the  feeding  of  low-grade  sugar  cane 
molasses  or  blackstrap  were  sent  to  a  number  of  planters.  Opinions  regarding 
Its  use  were  not  entirely  uniform,  but  In  general  they  showed  that  this  material 
was  extensively  used  and  very  favorably  regarded.  The  consumption  of 
molasses  per  head  per  day  on  47  sugar  estates  averaged  about  10  lbs.,  the  range 
being  from  2  or  3  lbs.  to  a  little  over  21  lbs.  The  majority  of  those  supplying 
Infomiation  conceded  that  molasses  effected  a  saving  of  10  to  50  per  cent  in 
feed  bills.  The  opinion  was  generally  advanced  that  feeding  moias.s(;9  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  cases -of  dietetic  ailments,  such  as  colic,  etc.,  and  Improved 
tbe  health  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  animals  for  work. 

"  Some  feed  molasses  as  an  Ingredient  of  a  mixed  ration ;  others,  by  itself, 
ad  libitum.  In  an  open  receptacle;  while  still  Others  adopt  both  methods.  .  .  . 
The  fewer  number  of  planters  feed  their  animals  3  times  i)er  day,  the  majority 
twice." 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  replies  received  stated  that  molasses  was  fed  to  all 
classes  of  farm  animals  except  poultry  as  well  as  to  horses  and  nuiios. 

Valn«  of  g^und  maize  cobs,  R.  H.  Gennys  (Agr.  Oas.  N.  tST.  Wales,  11 
{1906),  Hio.  5,  pp.  47,5,  476,  fig.  1). — Data  are  summarized  regarding  the  compo- 
sition and  feeding  value  of  com-and-cob  meal,  and  a  test  briefly  noted  in- which 
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somewhat  shriveled  and  immature  corn  ears,  having  no  market  value,  were 
coarsely  ground  and  tlie  com-andK-ob  meal  fed  to  11  pigs  for  21  weeks.  The 
ration  consisted  entirely  of  the  corn-and-cob  meal  mixed  with  water.  Tbe 
calculated  profit  was  about  |56.  Farm  horses  were  also  fed  on  coru-and-rob 
meal  with  chaff.  "  They  were  at  work  fairly  hard  during  the  period  and  held 
their  own  well." 

TTtillzatlon  of  fresh  pea  pods  and  asparagus  waste,  A.  MOli^b  (Konxrv. 
Ztg.,  1906,  p.  40;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  Ko.  72,  Repert.  Ko.  SO.  p.  295).— 
With  a  view  to  determining  their  feeding  value  the  author  made  analyses  of  the 
asparagus  waste  and  the  fresh  pea  pods  wiilch  accumulate  at  canneries. 

The  asparagus  waste  contained,  on  a  dry  matter  basis,  5.99  iier  cent  water, 
20.97  per  cent  protein,  2.00  per  cent  fat,  37.13  per  cent  nitrogen-free  extract, 
25.84  per  cent  crude  fiber,  and  7.99  per  cent  ash,  and  tbe  pea  pods  7.88  per  cent 
water,  16.00  per  cent  protein,  1.25  per  cent  fat,  50.69  per  cent  nitrogen-free 
extract,  18.85  per  cent  crude  fiber,  and  5.33  per  cent  ash. 

Potato  drying  in  Germany,  Parow  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell,  il  (1906), 
Ifo.  2-5,  pp.  264-266). — When  potatoes  can  not  be  otherwise  utilized  It  is  stated 
that  they  may  be  dried  and  used  as  a  feeding  stuff.  Information  is  given 
regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  drying  and  tbe  value  of  the  dried  product. 

Concerning  the  poisonous  properties  of  peanut  cake,  F.  Schmidt  {Chem. 
Ztg.,  30  (1906),  A'o.  73,  p.  882).— The  author  attributes  the  harmful  effects 
sometimes  noted  after  feeding  peanut  cake  principally  to  the  presence  of  sand. 
Fermentation,  bacterial  growth,  and  adulteration  with  castor  beans  are  also 
regarded  as  causes. 

A  native  plant  recommended  as  a  fodder  for  the  dry  country,  J.  H. 
Maiden  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  S.  Wales,  17  (1906),  }fo.  7,  p.  719).— A  brief  note  to  the 
effect  that  the  Noogoora  bur  (Sida  corrugata,  var.  trtehopoda)  Is  valuable  as 
a  fodder  plant  It  Is  said  that  sheep  fatten  quickly  on  It  and  that  cattle  relish 
It,  but  that  horses  do  not  care  much  for  It. 

Concerning  the  nutritive  value  of  amid  sulmtances,  B.  voN  Stbusiewic* 
(Inaug.  Diss.  Univ.  Oottingen  [1906];  abs.  in  Jour.  Landw.,  54  (1906),  J!o. 
1,  p.  81). — Feeding  experiments  with  sheep  to  study  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
amid  substances  In  beets  and  beet  molasses  led  to  the  conclusions  that  such 
material  is  fully  equal  to  digestible  protein,  and  that  in  estimates  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  feeding  stuffs  the  amid  nitrogen  should  not  be  subtracted  from  the 
digestible  protein  and  reckoned  with  the  nitrogen-free  extract. 

Sheep  and  saltbushes,  Coolabah  farm,  R.  W.  Peacock  (Agr.  Qaz.  K.  8. 
Wales,  17  (1906),  Ao.  7.  pp.  701-707,  figs.  »).— On  snitbush  alone,  5  sheep  fed 
in  a  i)en  lost  3.2  \\ys.  per  head  in  a  year's  feeding  period,  but  were  apparently 
healthy,  while  sheep  fed  on  saltbush  supplemented  with  hay,  grass,  green  feed, 
etc.,  gained  12.5  lbs.  each  during  the  same  time.  Six  sheep  running  In  a  salt- 
bush  paddock  for  a  year  gained  on  an  average  11.17  lbs.  each.  Feeding  salt- 
bush  diminished  the  yield  of  wool  somewhat,  but  the  fleece  was  of  good  quality. 
The  saltbush  mutton  was  dry  and  tough,  resembling  mutton  produced  daring 
time  of  drought,  but  the  flavor  was  sweet.  "  Very  little  fat  was  on  inside — the 
kidneys  were  Just  covered  with  a  thin  film ;  also  paunch."  The  value  of  the 
different  varieties  of  saltbushes  may  perhaps  be  gauged  by  the  partiality  of 
the  sheep  for  them.  The  following  varieties  were  fed:  Atriplex  nummularia, 
A.  vesicaria,  A.  angulata,  A.  scmibaccata,  and  A.  Icptocarpa,  the  first  mentioned 
being  the  chief  fwHl  throughout  the  test.  "  They  relished  a  change  from  one 
variety  to  another  at  all  times,  but  were  more  partial  to  A.  angulata  than  the 
other  varieties." 

The  cross  breeding  of  sheep,  J.  S.  Looslet  (Rhodesian  Agr.  Jour.,  S  (1906), 
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.Vo.  6,  pp.  619-€2i,  ph.  3). — A  summary  of  data  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  crossing  of  native  Kaflr  and  Africander  ewes  with  Imported  well- 
bred  rams.  I.'nder  present  conditions.  In  the  author's  opinion,  fanners  can  not 
do  better  than  to  breed  such  -crosses. 

The  swine  industry  in  Ontario  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  H9,  pp.  36). — On 
the  Ijiisia  of  answers  received  to  a  circular  list  of  questions,  data  are  sum- 
marized regarding  the  condition  of  the  swine  Industry  in  the  various  counti<>s 
of  the  I'rovince  of  Ontario. 

The  majority  of  the  counties  gave  preference  to  the  Yorkshire  breeds.  Pure- 
bred sires  are  used  utmost  entirely.  The  general  tendency  throughout  the 
province  Is  slightly  to  increase  tlie  production  of  porlt.  The  average  cost  of 
rammer  feeding  is  estimated  to  be  |4.r>l  per  hundredweight  and  winter  feeding 
J5.38.  "A  number  of  correspondents.  es|)ecially  in  western  Ontario,  state  that 
with  comfortable  quarters  and  roots  the  cost  of  feeding  is  no  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer." 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  summary  of  data  on  the  poultry  industry  by 
G.  E.  Day. 

Inheritance  of  color  coat  in  swine,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Science,  n.  sci:,  24 
(1906),  A'o.  61i,  pp.  .}.}l-.}.}3). — A  brief  statement  regarding  l>rce<ling  exi>eri- 
meats  with  Tamworth,  Yorkshire,  Poland  China,  and  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  and  the 
wild  boar  of  E}urope,  conducted  by  Q.  I.  Simpson. 

The  results  are  not  regarded  as  conclusive,  "  but  they  do  render  it  highly 
probable  that  there  are  good  Mendelian  characters  in  this  class  of  nnimnls." 

Origin  and  history  of  the  horse,  H.  F.  Osbobn  ( Proc.  y.  Y.  Parmers,  J905-6, 
pp.5-^,pl».  J9). — ^The  origin  of  the  horse,  distribution  and  migration  of  iiorses, 
and  related  questions  are  discussed  very  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  autlior's 
rwent  studies  and  discoveries  of  fossil  remains. 

Poultry  ([Quart.]  Rpt.  ^Y.  Vo.  Bd.  Agr.,  WOO.  .Vo.  2.  pp.  l!)!),  figs.  38).— 
.Articles  by  a  number  of  writers  on  various  topics  connected  with  poultry  rais- 
ing are  included  in  this  report,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  e.vperiment  station 
work  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  articles  being  by  K.  C.  Atkeson  on  white  guinea 
fowls  (pp.  40,  41).  It  is  stated  on  tiie  basis  of  i)erHonal  experience  that  this 
variety  is  more  satisfactory  than  other  varieties,  since  tiiey  are  tamer  and  lay  In 
the  chicken  house  instead  of  seeking  out-of-the-way  nests,  while  they  are  par- 
ticnlariy  satisfactory  for  table  fowls. 

"Tlie  young  guinea  does  not  require  as  much  care  as  the  turkey,  but  if  hatched 
early  will  re<iuire  more  care  than  chickens.  June  [In  West  Virginlal  is  about 
the  \iest  month  to  have  them  hatch,  and  if  they  are  kept  confined  for  tlie  first 
few  (lays  so  that  they  will  not  exercise  t<K)  much,  tliey  will  get  along  all  right  as 
•hey  are  exceptionally  free  from  disease." 

Poultry,  A.  G.  Oilbebt  and  V.  Fobtieb  (Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  54, 
pp.  75.  plx.  ,5,  fig».  35). — In  this  bulletin,  which  summarizes  data  on  the  rearing, 
feeding,  and  management  of  poultry,  exporien<-e  gained  at  the  experimental 
i        farms  has  been  summarized,  as  well  as  general  Information. 
j  The  breeding,  feeding,  and  general  management  of  poultry.  A.   O.   Oilbcrt 

'  (pp.  5-28). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  principles  which  underlie  profit- 
able poultry  raising,  describes  brce<1s,  and  discusses  rations  and  manner  of 
feeding  them,  the  molting  of  fowls  and  methtxls  of  shortening  this  period  of 
nonpro4lnction,  and  related  topics.  Tliere  are  also  short  chapters  on  turkeys, 
docks,  and  geese. 

On  incuhation,  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  ehicknnit  and  fowls,  poultry 
ImUings,  etc.,  V.  Portier  (pp.  20-75). — The  author  treats  of  incubation,  natu- 
ral and  artificial  poultry  raising,  the  growth  of  chickens  and  the  fattening  of 
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hens,  poultry  bulldlngH  and  ruim,  iiiid  tho  treatmont  of  [wultry  diseases,  injarlefl, 
etc. 

Poultry  for  export,  G.  Bbadsiiaw  (Affr.  Oaz.  X.  H.  Wales,  17  (1906),  Vo.  8, 
pp.  826-858,  figs.  11). — A  eoiui)etitioD  in  raising  iioultry  for  market  showed  that 
under  kK-al  conditions  cbiclsens  can  be  raised  to  three  and  a  half  or  four 
months  at  a  cost  of  twenty-flve  cents  each.  Detailed  statements  are  made  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  poultry  ship|)ed  to  the  London  market  and  the  eon- 
ditioD  of  the  poultry  Industry  as  a  whole.  The  author  believes  that  the  local 
demand  for  poultry  of  good  quality  can  be  greatly  Increased. 

M««t  powders,  etc.,  for  poultry  food  (Agr.  Oaz.  .V.  8.  Wales,  17  (1906),  A'o.  8, 
p.  859). — An  analysis  i.s  reported  of  a  poultry  food  of  animal  origin. 

Color  in  birds  and  color  feeding,  L.  Dkchmann  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  IS 
(1906),  Kos.  6,  pp.  618,  619,  628;  7,  pp.  6SS.  68^,  702,  70S,  figs.  3:  8,  pp.  755-757, 
800,  801,  figs.  4). — The  general  question  of  color  of  jioultry  feathers  and  factors 
which  affect  it  are  considered  and  data  summarized  on  the  possibility  of 
influencing  the  color  of  feathers  and  shanks  by  colored  light  and  by  feeding 
pigment. 

The  castration  of  ostriches,  Eixey  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope.  29  (1906), 
No.  S,  pp.  3.i9-S5ji,  fig.  1). — The  oi)eration  of  caponiziug  ostriclies  is  described. 
It  is  claimed  that  caponizing  induces  increased  weight  of  feathers,  better  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  birds  in  times  of  drought  or  scarcity,  and  a  probable  im- 
provement of  the  flesh,  provided  the  birds  should  be  used  as  food,  while  it 
lessens  the  dangers  from  fighting. 

SAIBT  FABMINO— DAIBTINO— AOBOTECHNT. 

On  the  influence  of  asparagfin  on  the  production  of  milk  and  its  eon- 
stitaents,  T.  Pfeiffek,  W.  Sciinf.ideb,  and  A.  IIep.neb  (Milt.  Landic.  Inst.  Bres- 
lau,  3  (1906),  Mo.  5,  pp.  7^7-770). — In  experiments  with  3  goats  In  contlnuatioa 
of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  .'iiXi),  the  addition  of  45  gm.  of  asparagin  daily 
to  a  basal  ration  was  comparetl  with  the  addition  of  58  gm.  of  aleurone  to  the 
same  ration.  The  results  as  Judged  by  the  Increase  In  the  yield  of  milk,  total 
solids,  and  fat  were  almost  as  favorable  for  the  asparagin  as  for  the  aleurone. 
When  the  asparagin  was  fed,  however,  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  decreased, 
while  a  slight  increase  was  observed  when  tlie  aleurone  was  fed.  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that  the  asparagin  increased  tlie  nilik  production  at  the  expense  of 
body  weight,  and  that  this  amid  in  contrast  to  aleurone  and  other  proteids  Is 
not  to  be  classed  as  a  true  nutrient,  but  as  a  condimental  or  stimulating  sub- 
stance. 

Beport  of  the  Spotted  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  1905  (Ann. 
Agr.  Suisse,  7  (1906),  Ao.  5,  pp.  i!.S5-52.},  pi.  J).— The  average  annual  yield  of  88 
cows  of  this  breed  was  3,608  kg.  of  milk,  showing  an  average  fat  content  of  3.93 
per  cent  and  total  solids  of  13.01  i)er  cent 

Examination  of  colostrum  of  goats,  M.  Sieofeld  (ililchw.  Zentbl.,  2  (1906), 
A'o.  8,  pp.  360-S63). — The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  colostrum  obtained  during  the 
first  day  of  lactation  showed  the  following  composition:  Total  solids,  28.16; 
total  proteids,  8.40 ;  easin,  3.*>S ;  fat.  14.70 ;  sugar,  2.94 ;  and  ash,  0.99  per  cent 
On  the  second  and  third  days  the  total  proteids  decreased  to  4.14  and  4.46  per 
cent,  respectively,  and  the  fat  to  5.10  and  5.50  per  cent.  The  fat  obtained  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  days  showed  a  Reichert-Melssi  number  of  28.7,  a 
Polenske  number  of  5.15,  a  sapontflcatiou  number  of  227.2,  and  an  average  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  of  259.7.  The  percentages  af  cho- 
lesterin  and  lecithin  were  respectively  0.042  and  0.091. 
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Karket  milk  Investigations.  H,  The  milk  and  cream  exhibit  at  the 
Sational  Dairy  Show,  1906,  C.  B.  Lane  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Bui  87,  pp.  21,  pl».  4). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  In  Judg- 
ing or  scoring  milk  and  cream  in  a  contest  conducted  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  held  In  Chicago  February  15-24,  1906.  The  work  was  designed  to  be  edu- 
cational in  character  by  showing  some  of  the  possibilities  in  the  bandiing  and 
keeping  of  milk  and  cream. 

The  eshibita  were  divided  into  3  classes — certified  milk,  market  milk,  and 
cream.  The  conditions  of  entry  required  that  the  milk  or  cream  be  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  product  as  sold  by  the  exhibitor  and  that  It  be  frea  from  preservatives 
and  not  pasteurized  or  sterilized.  All  the  milk  and  cream  entered  in  the  contest 
was  produced  on  February  12,  packed  in  Ice,  shipped  to  Chicago,  and  scored  on 
February  15.  The  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  3  classes  mentioned  were,  re- 
spectively, 8,  23,  and  17. 

For  certified  milk  the  numerical  scores  allowed  for  perfect  were  as  follows: 
Flavor,  40;  chemical  qualities,  20  ;  keeping  qualities,  30;  and  general  condition 
and  appearance  of  package  and  wntents,  10.  For  market  milk  the  corresixtndlng 
points  allowed  were  40,  25,  25,  and  10 ;  and  for  cream  40,  20,  2.5,  and  1.5.  The 
tests  used  in  judging  flavor,  chemical  qunlities,  and  keeping  qualities  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  apiiearance  of  the  packages  and  contents  iu  the  different  ex- 
hibits is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  certified  milk  showed  a  great  difference  In  fiavor,  but  In  no  instance  was 
this  pronounced  disagreeable.  The  fat  content  of  the  samples  ranged  from  3.8 
to  5.3,  averaging  4.5  per  cent  The  |»ercentage  of  total  solids  ranged  from  12.40 
to  13.94  and  averaged  13.33.  The  number  of  bacteria  ranged  from  0  to  51,000. 
The  percentage  of  acidity  varied  from  0.171  to  0.198  and  averaged  0.186.  The 
nnmerical  scores  varied  from  87  to  08  and  averaged  {)4.8.  The  highest  score  was 
obtained  by  a  Maryland  exhibitor,  whose  dairy  is  briefly  described. 

The  market  milk,  in  some  instances,  had  an  undesirable  flavor.  The  fat 
content  ranged  from  2.G  to  7.1  and  averaged  4.5.  The  total  solids  ranged 
from  11.42  to  16.38  and  averaged  13.49.  The  acidity  ranged  from  0.171  to 
0.258  and  averaged  0.200  per  cent.  The  number  of  bacteria  ranged  from  400 
to  21,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  total  score  ranged  from  71  to  96  and 
averaged  89.7.  The  market,  milk  receiving  the  gold  medal  was  exhibited  by 
a  Wisconsin  dairyman  under  conditions  which  are  briefly  described. 

The  fat  content  of  the  cream  samples  ranged  from  17  to  44  per  cent,  the 
acidity  from  0.171  to  0.270  per  cent,  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter from  0  to  2,810,000,  and  the  total  scores  from  86  to  98.  Brief  mention 
is  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  cream  receiving  the  highest  reward 
was  produced. 

The  results  are  considered  most  gratifying  in  showing  that  milk  and  cream 
produced  under  sanitary  conditions  can  be  shipped  long  distances  and  be 
held  several  weeks  without  other  means  of  preservation  than  cleanliness 
and  cold.  Some  of  the  certified  mUk  samples  were  found  sweet  after  5  weeks. 
Some  of  the  cream  was  sweet  and  palatable  after  a  period  of  7  weeks.  The 
certified  milk  was  found  quite  superior  to  the  market  milk.  As  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  samples  of  maiket  milk  remained  sweet  for  1  week  In  the  exhibit 
case  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  P.,  It  is  considered  as  demonstrated  that 
market  milk  will  keep  for  several  days  if  handled  with  reasonable  care  and  kept 
at  a  temperature  below  50°.  The  medals  were  won  by  herds  largely  of  mixed 
breeding,  indicating  that  the  sanitary  conditions  and  methods  of  handling  milk 
ate  of  more  importance  than  the  breed  of  cows. 

A  diacossion  on  milk  supply  (Brit.  Me4.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  g586,  pp.  669- 
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67i). — This  discussion  before  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  was  oiw.icd  by  pai>ers  on  The  Protection  and  Control  of  the  Milk 
Supply,  by  R.  Harcourt;  The  Sanitary  Control  of  the  Milk  Sui>ply,  by  J. 
Glalster;  and  The  Protection  and  Control  of  Milk  Supplies,  by  H.  C.  Pattln. 

In  these  papers  and  the  general  discussion  which  followed  various  phases 
of  the  milk-supply  problem  were  considered  and  the  conditions  required  of 
milk  in  the  light  of  modern  research  set  forth.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
urging  the  better  enforcement  of  British  laws  concerning  the  bousing  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  inspection  of  animals  and  dairies. 

On  the  Bugtir  in  milk,  J.  Sebbmen  (Vpaala  Ldkarefor.  Forhandl.,  n.  ser., 
11  (1906),  Slip.,  pp.  10). — A  considerable  difference  was  observed  between 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  milk  as  determined  by  polarimetric  and  gravimetric 
methods.  This  difference  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  i)entose  corre- 
sponding In  amount  to  0.07  per  cent  of  arabinose. 

On  the  composition  of  tal>«rcalous  milk,  A.  Monvoisin  {Rev.  Qfn.  LaiU 
S  (1906),  Nos.  20,  pp.  .J57-.J63;  2J,  pp.  ^92-^98).— Nine  e.xaminatlons  during  1 
month  were  made  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  affected  with  mammary  tulwrculosis. 
The  results  showed  a  diminution  in  acidity,  an  increase  In  total  nitrogen,  a  de- 
cided and  progressive  decrease  in  the  amounts  of  fat  and  lactose,  .a  marked 
increase  In  sodium  chlorid.  and  a  lowering  of  the  index  of  refraction.  Con- 
trary to  results  reiwrted  by  other  observers,  the  freezing  point  was  found  to 
remain  very  constant. 

On  the  so-called  reductase  In  milk,  U.  Smidt  (Arch.  Byg.,  58  (1906),  .Vo. 
i,  pp.  313-3^6). — The  author  discusses  the  reduction  of  metliyleue  blue  by  milk 
as  affected  by  the  growth  of  bacteria.  lie  concludes  that  the  reduction  of  a 
solution  of  methylene  blue  and  formaldelij-de  by  fresh  milk  is  not  due  to 
bacteria,  but  to  an  enzym  secreted  with  the  milk  which  decomposes  the  aldc- 
liyde,  and  which  he,  therefore,  designates  aldehyde  eatalase.  This  ferment  la 
not  considered  a  reductase,  as  the  reducing  action  on  methylene  blue  is  due  to 
the  formaldehyde.  The  presence  of  a  true  reductase  in  milk,  according  to  the 
author,  has  not  .vet  been  proved.  A  distinction  is  made  between  aldeh.vde  cata- 
lase  and  sui)eroxydase,  both  of  which  are  present  in  milk. 

The  author  finds  that  tlie  reilucing  power  of  milk  runs  parallel  with  the  de- 
velopment of  bacteria,  and,  as  suggested  by  Neisser  and  Wechsl)erg,  Ijelieves 
that  this  fact  may  be  utilized  In  milk  hygiene.  In  raw  milk  methylene  blue  Id 
the  absence  of  an  aldehyde  is  reduced,  according  to  the  author,  only  by  the 
action  of  bacteria.  Without  working  out  a  practical  method  he  concludes  as 
the  result  of  his  own  experiments  that  milk  of  which  0.1  cc.  is  reduced  by  4  cc. 
of  a  0.003  per  cent  solution  of  methylene  blue  at  37°  C.  within  2  hours  is  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  of  an  excessive  bacterial  content. 

A  method  of  obtaining  milk  free  from  living  tubercle  bacilli  and  other 
org^anlsms  and  not  materially  changed  in  Ita  properties,  H.  Much  and 
P.  H.  RoMEB  (Beitr.  Klinik  Tuberkttlosc,  5  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  3^.9^6^ ) .—The 
milk  is  drawn  with  great  care  into  a  pall  containing  3.3  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  or  iiS  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  for  each  liter  of 
milk  to  be  obtained.  The  milk  Is  allowed  to  stand  for  12  to  14  hours,  when  it 
is  heated  to  52°  C.  for  1  hour.  Five  to  8  hours  l#ter  a  preparation,  designated 
normal  catalase,  is  added  to  the  milk  in  the  proportion  of  4  drops  per  liter, 
which  decomposes  all  the  liydrogen  i>eroxld  and  completes  the  process.  The 
authors  designate  the  product  perhydrase  milk.  The  method  Is  said  to  produce 
no  modification  in  the  color,  taste,  or  other  properties  of  the  milk,  and  to  render 
it  sterile. 

Influence  of  light  on  perhydrase  milk,  H.  Mxjch  and  P.  H.  Rombr  (Berlin. 
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Klin.  Wchntchr.,  4S  (1906),  Nos.  30,  pp.  lOOJi-lOOT ;  31.  pp.  10^1-10^6).— The 
authors  observed  changes  in  the  color,  odor,  and  taste  of  milk  previously  steril- 
ized with  hydrogen  perozid  and  exposed  to  the  light.  Similar  changes  were  ob- 
served in  milk  powder.  The  Investigations  Indicated  that  these  changes  were 
produced  by  the  combined  action  of  oxygen  and  light  and  that  they  affected 
mainly  the  fat. 

Different  colored  bottles  were  filled  with  the  ipilk  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light. The  results  showed  that  the  red  and  green  rays  were  without  influence, 
while  the  ultra-violet,  blue,  and  yellow  rays  produced  marked  changes.  The 
same  differences  were  observed  when  uncolored  bottles  filled  with  milk  were 
wrapped  with  different  colored  silk  paper.  In  order  to  prevent  changes  in  the 
milk  it  Is  therefore  necessary  to  exclude  the  light  or  wrap  the  bottles  in  red  or 
green  paper. 

Experiments  were  made  with  mice  to  determine  if  the  modified  milk  has  in- 
Jurions  properties.  While  the  results  did  not  warrant  positive  conclusions,  the 
antbors  believe  that  the  use  of  such  milk  may  not  be  without  bad  effects  on 
infants. 

The  use  of  sodium  citrate  as  a  modifier  of  cows'  milk,  J.  W.  England 
[Jour,  .inter.  Med.  Assoc.,  47  (1906),  No.  16,  pp.  mi-ms,  figs.  16).— The 
autbor  concludes  from  the  ezperi'mentai  data  reported  in  this  article  that  when 
citrated  milk  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  gastric  Juice,  the  sodium  citrate  Is 
decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  sodium  cblorld  and  citric  acid  and 
that  the  resulting  sodium  chlorld  exerts  important  physical,  chemical,  and  phys- 
iological influences  in  the  digestion  of  the  milk- proteids.  The  citric  acid  liber- 
ated is  not  believed  to  have  any  greater  therapeutic  value  than  the  hydrochloric 
add.    In  the  cold,  sodium  citrate  has  no  decomposing  action  on  calcium  casein. 

Condensed  milk,  P.  Diffloth  (Indus.  Lait  [Paris),  31  (1906),  No.  32.  pp. 
ii3-525). — Notes  are  given  on  the  manufacture  of  condeiuied  milk  without  the 
addition  of  cane  sngar.  Samples  so  prepared  contained  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  water  than  usual.  The  composition  of  condensed  milk  made  from  whole 
milk  without  the  addition  of  cane  sugar  was  as  follows:  Water  61.4C,  proteids 
11.17,  fat  11.42,  lactose  13.96,  and  ash  1.99  per  cent;  and  that  from  skim  milk 
as  follows :  Water  68.62,  proteids  12.34,  fat  0.26,  lactose  15.73,  and  ash  2.96  per 
cent 

Variationa  in  the  test  of  separator  cream  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp.  203- 
£/f ).— The  experiments  r^wrted  In  this  bulletin  show  the  extent  of  variations 
in  the  fat  content  of  cream  due  to  several  causes.  The  principal  results  are 
stated  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  temperature  of  milk  makes  a  difference  of  from  one  to  five  per  cent 
in  the  test  of  cream  at  average  skimming  temperature,  greater  variation  being 
caused  In  extreme  cases. 

"Z  The  amount  of  flush  water  used  with  average  skimming  temperatures 
niakes  a  difference  of  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  in  extreme  cases  making  a 
difference  as  great  as  ten  per  cent 

"3.  The  variation  In  steadiness  of  the  bowl  makes  a  difference  of  from  two 
to  sixteen  per  cent,  depending  on  the  amount  of  vibration. 

"  4.  The  variation  of  the  speed  of  the  bowl  causes  a  difference  of  from  one  to 
thirteen  per  cent  in  the  test  of  cream,  depending  on  the  variation  In  speed. 

"  5.  The  amount  of  milk  allowed  to  flow  through  the  separator  bowl  from  one- 
half  to  fall  capacity  makes  a  difference  of  from  one  to  six  per  cent,  depending 
open  the  divergence  from  fuH  capacity  of  the  machine. 

"6.  The  amount  of  acid  in  the  milk  causes  an  irregular  variation  in  the  test 
of  cream,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  acid  It  contains.    Where  the  acid 
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reaches  a  high  point,  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent  for  instance,  and  the  separator  is  used 
continuously  for  an  hour  or  more,  it  wiil  eventually  clog  the  same  as  In  the 
case  of  cold  millc.  The  cream  will  then  become  thicker  until  the  s^arator  is 
entirely  clogged.  The  extent  of  the  clogging  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
ncld  in  the  mill;  and  the  size  of  the  machine.  The  higher  the  acidity  and  the 
smaller  the  machine  the  sooner  the  separator  will  clog." 

Improving  the  quality  of  cream  from  inferior  milk,  W.  D.  Sacnmbs 
{Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  162.  pp.  H5-loG,  figs.  2). — In  the  method  described  In  this 
bulletin  sour  or  bad-flavored  milk  is  closely  skimmed  and  the  cream  so  obtained 
is  diluted  to  any  desired  extent  with  fresh  skim  milk. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  reported  a  composite  sample  taken  from  12  lots  of 
milk  and  cream  showed  an  acidity  of  0.24  per  cent  The  cream,  as  taken  from 
the  separator,  showed  an  acid  content  of  0.117  per  cent  The  skim  milk  used 
for  diluting  the  cream  contained  0.15  per  cent  acid.  The  acidity  of  the  mixture 
before  pasteurizing  was  0.13  per  cent  and  after  pasteurizing  0.121  per  cent  A 
can  of  this  cream  which  contained  40  per  cent  of  fat  was  cooled  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, covered  with  a  felt  jacket  about  1  in.  thick,  and  shipped  to  New 
Orleans,  the  time  In  transit  being  about  36  hours.  So  far  as  known  this  cream 
reached  its  destination  in  prime  condition  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 

Two  other  experiments  of  a  like  nature  are  reported. 

Effect  of  bacteria  in  wash  irater  of  butter  (Kansas  8ta.  Bid.  1S8,  pp. 
212-222,  figs.  2). — Experiments  were  conducted  at  the  station  at  three  different 
times  of  the  year  to  determine  the  amount  of  contamination  In  various  kinds 
of  water  used  for  creamery  purposes.  Determinations  of  the  number  of  bac- 
teria in  well  water,  pasteurized,  sterilized,  filtered,  and  treated  in  other  ways 
and  in  melted  ice  are  reported,  and  scores  are  given  of  the  butter  washed  with 
the  different  kinds  of  water.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  work  are  as 
follows : 

"  1.  It  is  both  practical  and  economical  to  sterilize  wash  water  for  butter  If 
It  can  be  cooled  and  used  Immediately.  Otherwise,  the  practice  is  a  useless 
expense. 

"2.  A  filter  for  creamery  water  Is  only  a  source  of  contamination  and  filth 
unless  frequently  cleaned  and  refilled  with  fresh  filtering  material. 

"  3.  Water  melted  from  ice,  even  though  kept  at  50°  F.,  may  become  filled 
with  bacterial  growth  If  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  In  a  wooden  tank 
from  day  to  day  without  thorough  cleaning.  Great  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  in  the  utilization  of  such  water  for  cooling  purposes. 

"  4.  There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  bacterial  content  of  the  wash  water 
used  and  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter. 

"5.  Water  kept  at  a  low  temperature  from  40°  to  50°  F.  for  a  few  hours 
inhibits  the  development  of  bacteria,  or  destroys  from  one-half  to  four-flftbs  of 
those  present" 

Investigations  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  batter.  II,  Prevent- 
ing molds  in  butter  tubs,  L.  A.  Rooebs  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anitn.  Indus. 
Bui.  89,  pp.  IS,  fig.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  molds  and  experiments  on  prevent- 
ing their  growth  in  butter  tubs  are  reported. 

In  each  of  6  trials,  1  tub  was  soaked  in  cold  water  over  night  In  the  nsnal 
way,  1  was  boiled  5  minutes  In  a  saturated  brine  and  left  In  the  bruie  all 
night  1  was  soaked  over  night  in  a  brine  containing  9  per  cent  of  commercial 
formalin,  1  was  coated  on  the  inside  with  paraffin,  and  1  was  immersed  for  a 
few  seconds  In  a  bath  of  paraffin  at  2.50°  to  260°  F.  All  the  tubs  In  each  lot 
were  filled  from  the  same  chumin  :  and  otherwise  treated  alike. 

Of  the  untreated  tubs  all  became  moldy.    Of  those  treated  with  hot  brine,  1 
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was  badly  molded,  1  slightly  molded,  and  1  molded  on  tbe  outside.  Of  those 
treated  with  formaldehyde,  1  was  badly  molded,  and  of  those  coated  with 
paraffin  none  showed  any  mold  whatever.  The  author  considers  that  dipping 
the  tubs  has  no  particular  advantage  over  coating  tbe  inside.  Directions  are 
given  for  applying  the  paraffln  and  notes  are  given  on  the  cost  The  advan- 
tages of  paraffining  are  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Certain  prevention  of 
moldy  tubs,  (2)  prevention  of  mold  on  butter  and  liner  by  avoiding  air  space, 
(3)  neater  appearan<5e  of  tub,  and  (4)  reduction  of  loss  from  shrinkage. 

On  batter  powders,  F.  Reiss  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  2  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  368- 
310). — An  unfavorable  report  Is  made  upon  the  use  of  preparations  designed  to 
be  added  to  cream  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  yield  or  quality  of  butter. 
Tests  were  made  of  two  such  preparations. 

Butter  trade   (London:  IBd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries],  1906,  pp.  XL +  459). —       . 
This  Is  a  report  of  the  committeeof  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  api>ointed  to' consider  the  need  of  further  legislation  concerning 
tbe  trade  hi  butter  and  butter  substitutes. 

The  report  contains  the  evidence  of  49  witnesses,  legislation  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  which  include  among  other  recom- 
mendations that  butter  factories  should  be  registered,  that  no  substances  he 
added  to  butter  whereby  the  percentage  of  moisture  is  Increased,  that  the 
addition  to  butter  of  any  fat  not  derived  from  milk  be  expressly  and  directly 
prohibited,  that  neither  butter  nor  margarin  shall  contain  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  water,  that  penalties  for  the  importation  of  adulterated  butter  be  pro- 
portional to  the  magnitude  of  the  consignment,  and  that  substances  other  than 
butter  and  margarin  containing  butter  fat  be  sold  with  a  limit  of  24  per  cent 
of  moisture  imder  a  name  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

On  the  influence  of  salting  on  the  formation  of  holes  in  Emmentlial  cheese, 
0.  Jensen  {Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweix,  20  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  4S1,  ^38 ).—Di(rerent 
quantities  of  sodium  chlorid  ranging  from  0.5  to  10  per  cent  were  added  to  a 
peptone  bouillon  containing  calcium  lactate  and  the  medium  inoculated  with 
propionic-acid  organisms.  It  was  found  that  the  presence  even  of  0.5  per  cent 
of  salt  checked  the  development  of  the  organisms  and  that  10  per  cent  pre- 
vented their  growth  entirely.  This  injurious  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
bacteria  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  calcium  chlorid  which  causes  a  pre- 
cipitation of  the  proteids. 

In  earlier  investigations  the  author  found  that  the  outer  portions  of  Emmen- 
tbal  cheese  contained  more  salt  than  the  interior  of  the  cheese.  This  is  there- 
fore offered  as  an  explanation  why  the  outer  layers  of  large  Emmenthal 
cheeses  and  also  small  cheeses  contain  fewer  holes  than  the  central  part  of 
large  cheeses. 

On  the  lactic  fermentation  in  Emmenthal  cheese,  O.  Jensen  (Ann.  Agr. 
HuiMc,  7  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  253-281;  Milchw.  Zentbl,  2  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  393- 
m;  Hev.  Odn.  Lait,  5  (1906),  Nos.  20,  pp.  J,6i-il0;  21,  pp.  i81-i92;  22,  pp. 
508-519). — Lactic  ferments,  according  to  the  author,  exercise  an  Indirect  influ- 
nice  In  cheese  ripening  in  restraining  gassy  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
and  a  direct  influence  in  the  decalciflcation  of  the  paracasela  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  albuminoid  substances. 

In  the  investigations  reported  the  author  did  not  find  as  high  a  degree  of 
acidity  in  Emmenthal  cheese  4  hours  old  as  was  found  by  Peter  (E.  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  1019).  The  acidity  of  the  whey  in  the  interior  of  the  cheese  at  this  stage 
^creased  from  28  to  11°  (cubic  centimeters  of  tenth  normal  sodium  bydroxid 
aolution  required  to  neutralize  100  cc.  of  whey)  as  the  temperature  of  cooking 
increased  from  48  to  60°  C.  Lactic  fermentation  was  apparently  greatly  re- 
doced  by  heating  the  curd  above  58°.  j  gi,„ed  ^y  GoOqIc 
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When  the  evenhtg  milk  was  kept  cool  over  nl^bt  the  acidity  of  the  whey  in 
the  cheese  varied  from  G  to  13°,  and  when  the  milk  was  kept  warm  from  16  to 
26°.  The  higheBt  degree  of  acidity  found  in  cheese  4  hours  old  in  these  experi- 
ments was  20°.  The  ripening  of  the  evening  milk  was,  therefore,  considered 
of  great  importance  in  the  acidification  of  the  whey  in  the  cheese  durhig  the 
first  6  hours  after  manufacture. 

The  addition  of  1  per  «ent  of  culture  to  the  evening  milk  did  not  seem  to 
increase  the  acidity.  It  is  believed  that  acidification  takes  place  mainly  within 
tho  interior  of  the  cheese,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  this  process  the  most 
important  organism  concerned  is  a  hitherto  imrecognized  streptococcus,  which 
is  to  Ix;  the  subject  of  a  special  report.  I^ater  Bacillus  casei  e  predomlnatea 
This  organism,  considered  the  most  Important  In  the  ripening  of  this  cheese, 
reaches  its  maximum  development  soon  after  the  cheese  is  made,  which  fact 
is  believed  to  confirm  the  view  previously  put  forth  by  the  author  that  the 
ripening  of  hard  cheese  is  due  to  the  enzyms  liberated  by  the  disintegration  of 
bacterial  bodies  which  were  formed  in  the  cheese  during  the  first  few  days. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  decalcification,  the  author  concludes  that  In  fresh 
Enimenthal  curd  inorganic  calcium  and  Inorganic  phosphoric  acid  exist  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  tricalcic  phosphate,  and  that  during  the  acidification 
of  the  cheese  the  greater  part  of  the  tricalcic  phosphate  is  transformed  hito 
dicalcic  phosphate,  and  hence  does  not  pass  into  the  whey. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  gassy  fermentation  in  Emmentbal  cheese,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  evening  milk  be  held  at  a  temperature  of  about  20°, 
or  where  much  trouble  of  this  kind  is  experienced  that  the  evening  milk  lie 
cooled  and  cultures  of  Bacillua  casei  e  and  the  streptococcus  referred  to  be 
added  to  the  milk  before  making  Into  cheese. 

Investigations  of  O.  Johan-Olsen  on  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of 
cheese,  Huss  (Milchw.  ZentbU,  Z  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  36SS68). — ^This  is  a  re- 
view of  the  investigations  of  O.  Johan-Olsen  on  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
yeasts  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  cheese. 

A  rennet-producing  bacterium,  Isolated  from  Chtlium.  mollugo,  3.  Hohl 
(Landic.  Jahrb.  Schtrei:,  20  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  ,i3,9-|44).— The  organism  isolated 
from  this  plant  is  described  as  a  variety  of  Bacterium  synxantlium.  It  was 
found  to  be  capable  of  coagulating  milk  without  the  formation  of  acid.  The 
author  also  notes  the  isolation  from  soil  of  a  bacillus  having  the  same  prop- 
erties as  regards  the  coagulation  of  milk. 

Beview  of  the  work  of  the  season  for  1905-6,  J.  A.  Eirseixa.  (Jfetc  Zeal 
Dept.  Agr.,  nairy.  Dit\  Bui.  8.  pp.  91,  pis.  IJi). — This  report  contains  statistics 
on  the  exports  of  dairy  products  from  New  Zealand  and  discussions  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  practical  interest  in  dairying,  such  as  salting  butter,  mottled 
butter,  moisture  In  butter,  parafiinlng  butter  boxes,  use  of  preservatives,  testing 
dairy  herds,  pasteurization,  milking  machines,  etc.  The  exports  during  the 
year  amounted  to  314,105.5  cwt.  of  butter,  valued  at  £1,696,493,  and  121,322  cwt 
of  cheese,  valued  at  £376,098.  Some  exiieriments  In  keeping  butter  at  freeiing 
temi)eratures  from  March  4  to  May  8  are  reported.  None  of  the  butter  of  first 
quality  showed  any  appreciable  deterioration  during  that  time.  The  coating  of 
butter  boxes  with  paraflin  is  urged  on  the  grounds  of  saving  a  considerable 
amount  of  shrinkage.    Yearly  records  of  3  private  dairy  herds  are  included. 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bern  dairy  school  at  Biltti-Zolllkofen 
for  the  year  1905-6  (Jahresber.  lUolk.  Schule  Rutti-Zollikofen,  19  (1905-6). 
pp.  HG.  pis.  2,  figs.  2). — In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of 
this  school,  the  rciwrt  contains  brief  summaries  of  experimental  work  con- 
cerning the  testing  of  milk,  gassy  fermentation  In  cheese,  uaaof  pune  cultures 
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In  tbe  i»<eparaUon  of  rennet,  determination  of  the  acidity  in  wliey  from  cheese, 
and  Tariations  In  the  chemical  composition  of  luillc. 

B«port  of  the  dairy  institute  at  Froskau,  1905-6  (Ber.  Milchtc.  Inst. 
PmkaH,  J905-€,  pp.  29). — A  report  of  the  worlt  of  this  Institute  during  the  year, 
including  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  milk. 

Offldala,  associations,  and  educational  institutions  connected  with  the 
dairy  Interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1806  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
B»r.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  99,  pp.  14). 

Production  of  Jactic  and  acetic  acids  from  milk  sugar,  Kayser  (Indus. 
Uit.  [Paris],  31  (1906),  jVo.  S6,  pp.  586-5S9) .—The  principles  Involved  In  the 
mannfacture  of  lactic  add  and  acetic  acid  from  milk  sugar  are  briefly  stated 
and  figures  given  to  show  tbe  profits  in  this  Industry. 

Hawaiian  waste  molasses,  S.  8.  Peck  (Hatraiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Div. 
Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  18,  pp.  28). — It  Is  stated  that  In  the  mills  of  Hawaii  the 
waste  molasses  to  each  ton  of  sugar  manufactured  amount's  to  from  15  to  23 
gal.,  areraging  55  per  cent  of  sucrose.  With  a  view  to  determining  if  the  ex- 
tiaiBtlon  of  molnsses  depends  upon  the  ratio  existing  between  the  invert  sugar 
and  inorganic  salts  as  found  by  II.  C.  P.  Geerligs  in  factories  in  Java,  analyses 
were  made  of  the  products  of  a  number  of  factories  during  2  seasons.  The 
metlMds  of  analysis  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  full.  The 
antbor's  summary  is  as  follows : 

"(I)  The  ratio  of  glucose  to  ash  does  not  serve  as  an  Indication  of  the  ex- 
baustion  of  tbe  Hawaiian  molasses. 

"(2)  The  limit  of  the  further  recovery  of  sugar  is  established  principally  by 
tlie  viscosity  of  the  molasses. 

"(S)  The  viscositj'  of  the  molasses  originates  with  the  gums,  and  any  method 
reducing  the  quantity  of  gums  or  their  stickiness,  makes  for  the  possibility  of 
farther  recovery  of  sugar. 

"(4)  The  ashes  of  molasses  and  the  composition  of  the  ashes  vary  with  the 
conditions  of  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  amounts  of  lime  used  in  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Juices. 

"(5)  A  high  salt  content  In  the  Irrigation  water  Increases  the  potash  and 
chlorin  in  the  ash,  but  not  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  soda  with  which 
cUorln  was  originally  combined." 

The  influence  of  selected  yeasts  upon  fermentation,  W.  A.  P.  Mqncube. 
R.  J.  Davidson,  and  W.  B.  Ellett  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui  160,  pp.  97-120,  figs.  2, 
t^itrts  4). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
transformation  of  the  fruit  Juice  into  an  alcoholic  beverage,  the  sources  of 
jeasts  in  nature,  and  on  tbe  natural  control  of  fermentation,  and  experiments 
•bowing  the  individuality  of  yeasts  are  reporteil. 

Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  eftect  upon  unfermented  cider  of  two  yeasts 
designated  No.  37  and  No.  6&  Under  identical  conditions  the  yeast  No.  Z7  lib- 
erated lag  gm.  of  C0„  and  yeast  No.  66,  19.08  gni.  The  cider  fermente<l  with 
yeart  No.  ,37  contained  4.56  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  0.472  per  <'ent  of  acid.  The 
elder  fermented  with  yeast  No.  66  contained  4.84  per  (-ent  of  alcohol  and  0.514 
per  cent  of  add.  The  aroma  produced  by  yeast  No;  37  was  pronounced  very 
fich,  fruity,  and  extremely  pleasant,  while  that  produced  by  yenst  No.  60  was 
rather  sharp  and  of  an  acid  and  slightly  disagreeable  nature.  Tliese  2  yeasts 
were  further  compared  In  some  34  tests.  The  results  with  i)oth  yeasts  were 
compared  with  natural  fermentation  ns  regards  tbe  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
liberated  and  the  composition  of  the  fermented  ciders.  The  percentage  of  nlco- 
bol  produced  by  natural  fermentation  was  4.44 ;  by  yeast  No.  37,  4.70 ;  and  by 
yeagt  No.  66,  4.83.  The  amount  of  yeast  found  necessary  to  dominate  fermenta-  T 
tkm  was  1  to  400  parts  of  must  8 
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The  station  bag  a  colleotton  of  about  70  pure  cultures  of  yeasts,  tbe  more 
promising  of  wbleh  are  briefly  noted. 

The  influence  of  sulphurous  acid  on  fruit  wines,  H.  MC'lixr-Thubgac 
(Gentbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  n  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  11-19).— In  laboratory 
experiments  during  several  years  fresh  pear  juice  was  treated  with  sulphur 
dloxld  In  different  amounts.  In  this  way  tbe  development  of  injurious  organ- 
isms such  as  lactic-acid  bacteria  was  checked  or  prevented.  The  favorable 
influence  of  this  treatment  was  the  more  marked  tbe  sooner  it  was  applied 
after  pressing.  As  compared  with  samples  not  treated  with  sulphur  this  method 
increased  in  general  the  alcoholic  content  of  the  fermented  product  and  vifo 
the  nonvolatile  acids,  but  decreased  tbe  amount  of  volatile  acids.  The  lactic 
acid  in  treated  samples  was  only  one-third  that  in  untreated  samples.  Tbe 
free  sulphur  dloxld  disappeared  rapidly  so  that  only  small  quantities  were 
prjsent  in  the  perry.  The  total  amount  of  sulphur  dioxid,  however,  showed 
no  decrease.  It  is  suggested  that  iwtassium  metasulphtd  may  be  used  instead 
of  tbe  sulphur  dioxid. 

The  method  was  applied  to  perry  making  under  practical  conditions  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of  84  mg.  of  sulphur  dloxld  per  liter 
was  as  favorable  as  a  larger  amount.  The  perry  contained  a  total  of  83  mg. 
of  sulphur  dioxid  per  liter  with  4  mg.  In  a  free  form.  The  combined  form 
Is  believed  to  be  free  from  objections  from  the  standpoint  of  healtli. 

Filtration  of  wine,  L.  Moeeau  (Rev.  Vit,  26  (1906),  No.  663,  pp.  2i9-2S4).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wine  t)efore  and  after  filtra- 
tion. The  results  showed  a  considerable  modification  In  the  composition  of 
the  wine.  The  method  nevertheless  Is  considered  at  times  Indisitensablc  in 
clarification. 

The  manufacture  of  Jamaica  rum,  C.  AiXiH«  (West  Indian  BuL,  7  (1906), 
Ko.  2,  pp.  Hl-152). — This  report  contains  a  description  of  tbe  process  of  manu- 
facturing rum  in  Jamaica,  with  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
rum  and  of  fermentation  products  of  distilleries. 

A  complete  course' in  canning  (Baltimore:  The  Trade,  1906,  pp.  176,  fig. 
1,  map  1). — This  book  gives  directions  for  tbe  building  of  canning  factories, 
discusses  the  economics  of  the  business,  and  gives  detailed  formulas  for  tbe 
c-anning  and  preserving  of  all  the  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  and  soups 
commonly  canned.  Data  for  making  Jams,  Jellies,  mince-meats,  pie  filler, 
spice  mixtures,  etc.,  are  also  given. 

Flax  spinning  in  France,  C.  J.  Kino  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rpl*. 
[U.  S.l,  1906,  yo.  2663,  pp.  .},  5).— This  report  on  the  spinning  of  flax  and 
flax  waste  contains  a  description  of  a  new  method  for  the  spinning  of  these 
articles  which  it  is  believed  should  be  of  considerable  value  in  developing 
the  linen  industry  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  new  process,  which  Is  invented 
by  A.  Gulllemaud  and  protec-ted  by  patent,  consists  in  an  adaptation  to  flax 
of  the  system  now  empioyetl  in  spinning  cotton. 

Industrial  by-products  utilized  in  agriculture  as  foods  and  as  fertilisers, 
K.  Collin  and  ft  Perbot  (Les  rMdus  industriels  utilises  par  ragriculturr 
ciimmc  aliments  et  comme  engrais.  Paris:  J.  B.  BailUdre  &  Son,  pp.  XI  -F 
2U9,  figs.  93;  rev.  in  Hois  Set,  8  (1906),  \o.  S,  p.  J5).— The  work  deals 
with  the  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  perfumes,  extracts,  etc.,  used 
in  agriculture  as  foods  or  fertilizers.  The  first  part  gives  general  information 
regarding  the  source,  composition,  and  use  of  oil  cake  and  like  products,  but 
the  second  consists  of  original  monographs  on  the  morphology  of  oily  seeds  nnd 
fruits,  and  on  tlie  external  ap|)earance,  niicrosfopic  character,  chemical  com- 
I>osition,   sophistication   and   adulteration,   uses,   therapeutic   value,   poisouous 
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properties,  and  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cakes  used  as  foods  and  as 
fertilizers. 

VETEBINABY  MEDICINE. 

The  Teterinary  service  of  the  XTnited  States,  R.  Ostkbtaq  (Das  Veteri- 
mncesender  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Tford-Amctika.  Berlin:  Richard  Hchoetz, 
1906,  pp.  VIII  +  151,  figs.  i7).— The  author  spent  2  months  In  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  our  institutions  designed  for  Instruction  in  animal 
industry  and  veterinary  science,  the  stock  yards,  abattoirs,  cold  storage  plants, 
meat  inspection,  dairy  farms,  milk  Inspection,  city  milk  supply,  methods  of 
combating  various  animal  diseases,  and  other  veterinary  matters.  The  opinion 
of  the  author  regarding  the  status  of  animal  industry  and  veterinary  science 
in  this  country  is  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of  his  standing  in  Ger- 
man}' and  his  wide  est^erience  with  these  matters. 

With  ref;ard  to  veterinary  schools,  the  author  speaks  in  high  praise  of  2  or  3 
of  them,  but  criticises  the  standard  of  Instruction  in  some  of  the  private 
selwols  without  endowment  In  which  the  only  source  of  Income  is  from  student 
fees.  The  systems  of  instruction  in  animal  industry  and  dairying  are  consid- 
ered as  t)eing  of  a  very  practicol  and  efficient  nature.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  In  the  libe  of  animal  Industry  and  of 
tile  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  in  dairying. 

In  summarizing  his  impressions  of  animal  industry  and  veterinary  science 
in  the  United  States,  the  author  states  that  veterinary  education  with  us  is 
rtili  In  its  infancy,  but  shows  many  strong  features,  particularly  the  practical 
iostniction  in  animal  breeding  and  stock  judging  offered  to  students  in  veteri- 
nary science.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  praised  for  its 
elBcieDcy,  particular  mention  being  made  of  the  control  work  on  Texas  fever, 
aheep  scab,  tuberculosis,  and  hog  diseases.  The  conditions  which  prevail  on 
tbe  better  class  of  dairy  farms  and  the  regulations  already  in  force  in  many 
cities  for  tbe  inspection  of  milk  conspire,  in  the  author's  opinion,  toward  fnr- 
niabing  an  excellent  city  milk  supply  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  veterinary  section,  A.  Theius  et  al.  {Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (1906), 
i'o.  16,  pp.  777-804  )• — Although  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevailed  greatly  in 
South  Africa  in  1893  no  outbreak  has  occurred  since  190.3.  The  colonial  laws 
regarding  this  disease  are  apparently  satisfactory.  Notes  are  given  on  tbe 
present  status  of  Texas  fever,  African  coast  fever,  anthrax,  and  glanders. 

In  the  case  of  glanders,  attention  Is  called  to  the  danger  from  horses  affected 
with  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  believed  that  if  an  indemnity  were 
paid  for  such  cases  by  the  government  the  owner's  consent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  animal  could  readily  be  obtained,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  would 
thereby  be  checked.     Notes  are  also  given  on  sheep  scab  and  horse  sickness. 

Sesnlts  of  investigations  in.  the  field  of  general  pathology  and  patholog- 
ical anatomy,  O.  LnaABSCH  and  R.  Ostebtao  (Ergeh.  Allg.  Path.  Mensch.  «. 
Tiere,  10  (1904-5),  pp.  XV +989,  pi.  1).—Aa  usual  in  this  series  of  reports,  a 
detailed  review  Is  given  of  literature  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  man  and 
animals,  together  with  classified  bibliographical  references.  A  review  of  Rus- 
sian literature  on  general  pathology  for  the  years  1904-.5  is  presented  by  R. 
Weinberg.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  trypanosomiasis,  tuberculosis, 
and  tumors.    The  review  of  literature  on  tuberculosis  was  prepared  by  A.  Eber. 

The  army  horse  in  accident  and  disease,  A.  Plumueb'  ([{7.  S.  War  Dept.], 
1306  [rev.  ed.],  pp.  116,  pis.  22). — The  school  of  application  for  cavalry  and  field 
artillery  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  offers  opportunity  for  the  practical  training  of 
students  in  tbe  management  of  the  common  diseases  of  horses  and  mules  and 
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In  tbe  care  of  borses  In  lienlth.  The  present  Tolnme  Is  prepared  as  a  manoal 
for  the  use  of  students  in  the  training  school  for  farriers  and  horseshoers.  It 
contains  a  brief  account  of  tlic  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tbe  common  diseases 
of  horses  arranged  according  to  tbe  part  of  tbe  body  affected  or  the  nature  of 
tbe  disease.  Tlie  conformation  and  points  of  the  horse  are  also  described  and 
notes  are  given  on  stable  ninnagcnient,  anatomy,  and  the  use  of  medicines. 

Modern  phthisiogenetic  and  phtUsiotherapeutlc  problems  from  an  his- 
torical standpoint,  B.  von  Bghbing  (Beitr.  Erpt.  TAer.,  1906,  Xo.  11,  pp. 
XXXVI+156). — Since  1901  tbe  author  and  his  disciples  have  Issued  uumeroos 
publications  dealing  with  the  progress  of  their  work  on  various  problems  of 
tuberculosis.  Tlie  present  account  is  In  the  nature  of  an  historical  summar; 
of  this  work  with  explanations  of  its  bearing  upon  tbe  practical  control  of 
tuberculosis  and  with  the  consideration  of  certain  points  of  priority  wbicb 
have  arisen.  The  use  of  tlie  autlior's  bovovaccln  has  been  tested  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  It  is  now  believed  to  rest  upon  tbe  firm  basis  of  practical 
experience.  Many  of  the  controversial  matters  relating  to  phases  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  are  discussed,  particularly  the  question  regarding  tbe  chief 
source  of  contagion  in  tuberculosis.  The  author  adheres  to  bis  position  that 
tuberculosis  in  both  man  and  animals  Is  very  largely  transmitted  through  tbe 
alimentary  tract  rather  tlum  through  the  lungs.  Infection,  in  tbe  antlior't 
opinion,  takes  place  chiefly  during  an  early  age. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  stated  that  the  author's  new  method  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  tuberculase  will  be  explained  in  greater  detail  and  will 
lie  offered  for  exi)erlniental  use.  This  material  is  obtained  by  first  extracting 
from  the  tubercle  bacilli  those  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  salt  solution,  after  which  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  bacterial  bodies  is 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  prepared  for  use  In  a  liquid  form.  At  first  the 
method  appeared  not  to  promise  much  from  a  practical  standpoint  for  the  reason 
that  the  elaborate  method  necessary  for  obtaining  tuberculase  made  the  material 
altogether  too  expensive.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  cheapening  tbe 
method  of  manufacture,  and  the  author  therefore  hopes  to  be  able  to  prepare 
the  material  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Tuberculase  is  not  infectious  and  does  not 
contain  living  tul)ercle  bacilli.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  by  tbe  antbor  lo 
the  treatment  of  human  tuberculosis.  The  use  of  a  vaccine  such  as  is  used  in 
preventing  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  recommended  In  the  case  of  man. 

The  intestinal  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosts,  A.  Calmette  and  C. 
GuISbin  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20  (1900),  Xo.  5,  pp.  353-363). — In  a  previous  inves- 
tigation by  the  authors  it  was  found  that,  contrary  to  von  Behring's  contention, 
adult  animals,  at  least  in  tbe  case  of  goats,  became  infected  with  tubercolosb 
through  the  alimentary  tract  more  readily  than  young  animals.  In  the  present 
article  an  a^-ouut  Is  given  of  further  work  along  this  line  on  cattle.  In  these  ex- 
I>eriments  virulent  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  were  used  and  were  Introduced  into  tbe 
second  and  third  stomachs  by  means  of  a  sound  passed  down  the  esophagus.  Tbe 
authors  believe  that  tbe  chief  reason  why  experiments  in  the  alimentary  Infec- 
tion of  cattle  have  so  fre<iuently  failed  Is  that  tubercle  bacilli  given  In  the  form 
of  a  drench  reach  the  rumen  and  there  l>ecome  so  greatly  diluted  in  a  large  mass 
of  material  In  this  organ  that  infection  rarely  takes  place. 

In  exiierimeiits  reported  by  tbe  authors,  4  cows  previously  determined  to  be 
free  from  tulterculosis  were  inoculated  by  the  method  Just  described.  All  of 
these  animals  bociinie  tuberculous,  and  the  authors  conclude  that  animals  mar 
readily  j-ontract  tuberculosis  through  the  alintentary  tract  both  in  young  life 
and  at  nn  adult  age  and  without  tlie  development  of  any  lesions  of  the  walls  of 
the  ullmentar}-  tract.    According  to  tbe  authors'  observations,  tubercle  bacilli 
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are  retained  in  the  mesenteric  ganglia  In  young  animals  and  remain  in  these 
ganglia  sometimes  for  years,  the  lesions  ultimately  healing.  In  adult  animals, 
00  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  action  of  the  ganglia  is  less  active  and  the 
tutiercle  bacilli  are  carried  more  readily  Into  the  general  circulation,  thus  reach- 
ing the  lungs.  So-called  primary  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  adult  is,  there- 
fore, most  often  of  intestinal  origin. 

Intestliial  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculoslB,  III,  A.  Calmette  and  G. 
GutwN  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20  (1906),  .\'o.  8,  pp.  609-6'i.} ) .— An  elaborate  re- 
view is  presented  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  subject,  particular  attention 
l)eing  given  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  presented  In  favor  of  assuming 
inhalation  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  tulierculosis.  The  authors  believe,  as 
a  result  of  their  studies  and  direct  experiments,  that  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  the  pulmonary  or  pleural  localization  of  tuberculous  lesions  is  due  to 
tubercle  bacilli  carried  to  the  point  in  question  in  leucocytes  and  Introduced 
primarily  into  the  alimentary  tract.  It  Is  believed,  therefore,  that  animals  and 
man  could  be  practically  protected  against  tuberculosis  if  the  food  and  water  in 
ail  instances  could  be  so  sterilized  as  not  to  contain  any  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the 
anttiors'  experience  a  single  intestinal  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  produces  a 
mild  form  of  the  disease,  during  which  the  animal  reacts  to  tuberculin  for  a 
period  of  1  to  2  months,  but  frequently  recovers,  to  all  appearances,  after  such 
a  period.  In  these  cases  the  authors  have  established  beyond  question  that 
die  animals  had  recovered  and  that  the  animals  were  insusceptible  to  the  disease. 

On  the  other  band,  in  all  cases  where  a  repeated  intestinal  Infection  took  place, 
especially  if  the  different  infections  followed  one  another  at  short  intervals, 
the  tuberculous  lesions  developed  rapidly  and  never  healed.  In  the  authors' 
opinion  these  facts  explained  the  frequently  observed  presence  of  healed  tu- 
lierclee  In  man  and  animals. 

The  experimental  production  of  transmissible  Tarieties  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
8.  AsLOiNo  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  IParis],  Hi  (1906),  Xo.  25,  pp.  1395- 
1391). — The  poBsibility  of  modifying  the  virulence  of  the  tul)ercle  bacillus  has 
long  been  known,  but  some  dilScuIty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  a 
'race  of  the  bacilli  wbicb  would  show  a  low  virulence  and  retain  it  when 
transferred  from  one  culture  to  another.  The  author  states  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  the  use  of  heat  in  obtaining  a  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli 
of  such  low  virulence  that  the  bacilli  produce  no  true  infection,  but  are  ab- 
wrlied  and  exercise  merely  a  vaccinating  effect.  The  autlrar  has  also  succeeded 
in  making  frequent  transfers  of  these  bacilli  from  one  culture  to  another 
vitbout  altering  their  virulence.  The  race  of  bacilli  with  which  the  author 
hag  experimented  has,  therefore,  become  for  practical  purposes  a  vaccine 
without  the  power  of  producing  infection. 

Fat-free  tubercle  bacilli,  II.  Vall^k  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Parish  60 
(1906),  So.  22,  pp.  1020-102Z). — According  to  the  author's  e-xperiments  tubercle 
bacilli  retained  all  of  their  toxic  products  after  being  deprived  of  their  fat 
content  This  point  was  tested  by  Inoculation  of  calves,  horses,  and  other 
animals. 

Tabercnlosis  as  a  cause  of  condemnation  of  food  animals,  Reuteb 
(Vrtltchr.  Bayer.  Landw.  Rath.,  11  (1906),  Tfo  2,  Sup.,  pp.  542-557.— Con- 
demnatlon  of  food  animals  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  according  to  German 
law,  requires  the  determination  of  the  facts  that  the  animal  was  Intended  for 
food  and  is  affected  with  tuberculosis  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  half  of 
the  animal  Is  totally  unfit  for  food  or  can  only  be  used  for  food  after  being 
treated.  The  author  discusses  the  legal  and  sanitary  difficulties  which  have 
ariaen  in  this  conne<^ion  and  considers  that  a  new  definition  Is  required  of 
the  stage  of  tabercalosis  which  necessitates  condemnation  of  the  animal. 
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Betrogressive  Infection  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  A.  Kbeix- 
BEBO  (Ztgchr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  16  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  322,  323).— On  ac- 
count of  the  great  importance  of  tuberculosis  in  meat  inspection,  the  author 
made  a  study  of  tbe  course  which  infection  tal^es  in  different  animals  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  It  Is  found  that  in  some  cases  infection  spreads 
not  altogether  in  the  direction  of  tbe  currents  of  blood  and  lymph.  Occasionally 
tbe  lymph  stream  appears  to  become  checked  and  to  be  turned  in  a  backward 
direction  so  that  infection  sometimes  appears  in  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
would  not  naturally  be  expected. 

Immobility  caused  by  cerebral  tuberculosis  In  cattle,  C.  BESNorr  {Rev. 
V6t.  [Toulouse],  SI  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  577-585,  fig.  i).— Brief  mention  is  made 
of  the  peculiar  symptoms,  including  inability  to  more,  which  appear  in 
cases  of  cerebral  tuberculosis  in  horses  and  cattle.  In  cattle  this  form  of 
tuberculosis  is  considered  by  the  author  as  being  quite  frequent  and  details 
are  given  concerning  the  post-mortem  lesions  found  in  one  case. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  bee  moth,  S.  MetaInikoff  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  1. 
Abt.,  Orig.,  il  (1906),  Xos.  1,  pp.  5i-€0;  2,  pp.  188-195,  pit.  2).— On  accoont 
of  the  fact  that  the  bee  moth  lives  largely  on  wax  in  l)ee  colonies,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  possesses  a  ferment  capable  of  dissolving  or  digesting  this  wax.  Tbe 
author  was,  therefore,  led  to  study  the  action  of  this  ferment  upon  the  wai 
capsules  of  tubercle  bacilli.  It  was  found  that  the  bee  moth  is  quite  immune 
to  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  man,  cattle,  or  birds.  This  immunity  Is  dae 
to  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  means  of  phagocytes  and 
inside  of  special  capsules  formed  in  the  blood  or  lymph.  Even  after  injection 
with  relatively  enormous  doses  of  tubercle  bacilli  the  organism  of  the  bee 
moth  seems  to  suffer  no  barm  and  all  of  tbe  bacilli  are  found  inside  of 
phagocytes  or  other  ceils  within  1  hour.  Tbe  bee  moth,  however,  appears 
not  to  be  able  to  destroy  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  fish.  After  inoculation 
with  these  organisms  a  pronounced  phagocytosis  takes  place,  but  the  pttagocytes 
do  not  overcome  the  bacilli  and  the  moth  finally  dies. 

Immunity  toward  tuberculosis,  S.  Metalnikoff  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  U 
AU.,  Orig.,  41  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  39i-396).— Blood  and  extracts  of  various 
kinds  from  bee  moths  were  used  in  treating  guinea  pigs  to  determine  tbe 
effect  of  such  treatment  upon  the  course  of  infection  with  tuberculosis.  It 
was  found  that  the  blood  and  body  extracts  of  bee  moths  were  capable  of 
greatly  prolonging  the  life  of  guinea  pigs  Infected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  blood  of  the  bee  moth  had  the  power  of  destroying 
tubercle  bacilli  in  vitro. 

Combating  tuberculosis  by  means  of  special  offices  of  informatioii,  J. 
Hoohj)  (Maanedskr.  Dyrlceger,  18  (1906),  No.  2-3,  pp.  114-128). — ^Tlie  mere 
use  of  tuberculin  for  determining  tbe  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  a  herd  of 
cattle  is  not  a  satisfactory  means  of  controlling  tbe  disease  unless  fnrtber 
regulations  are  adopted  in  order  to  make  the  information  gained  by  tbe  use 
of  tuberculin  more  Immediately  effective. 

Tbe  author  recommends  that  special  offices  be  created  for  reporting  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  giving  Information  concerning  the  procedure  with 
this  disease.  It  is  ilso  recommended  that  tbe  importation  of  animals  into 
reacting  herds  of  cattle  shall  not  take  place  until  after  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  make  sure  that  the  nonreactlng  cattle  are  healthy.  A  plan  Is  pro- 
posed for  the  use  of  tags  for  marking  healthy  and  tuberculous  cattle  so  that  no 
mistake  can  be  made.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  repeated  use  of  tuberculin  in 
attempts  to  Immunize  cattle  l>e  prohibited. 

The  tuberculin  test  of  hogs  and  some  methods  of  their  infection  with 
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tnbercnlOBis,  B.  C.  Schboedeb  and  J.  R.  Mohleb  (f.'.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Inim.  Bui.  88,  pp.  51). — On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  tutwrculosis  among 
bogs  in  certain  locaiities  It  Is  often  desirable  to  use  the  tuberculin  test  in 
separating  afTected  from  bealtby  animals.  In  tl>e  studies  which  were  made 
by  the  authors,  12  hogs  were  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  feeding  them  milk 
to  which  tubercle  bacilli  had  been  added.  Four  hogs  were  allowed  to  follow 
cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis,  4  more  followed  cattle  which  received  tubercle 
bacilli  in  their  drinlcing  water  daily,  and  11!  hogs  were  infected  with  tuber- 
mlosis  by  subcutaneous  inoculation. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  normal  temperature  of  hogs,  and  It  appears  that 
the  temperature  of  fat  hogs  Is  higher  than  that  of  poor  ones.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  temi)erature  of  hogs  rises  rapidly  and  to  the  extent  of  3°  or  4°  as  a 
result  of  driving  or  excitement.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  place 
each  hog  In  a  rectangular  crate  al)out  12  hours  before  taking  the  temperature 
and  to  keep  them  thus  confined  until  the  tuberculin  test  was  completed.  The 
temperatures  were  taken  hourly  for  16  to  23  tiours  before  injection  and 
for  from  30  to  40  hours  after  injection.  The  dose  of  tuberculin  was  J  cc.  per 
lOO  lbs.  of  live  weight  Of  58  hogs  tested  with  tuberculin,  26  reacted  and 
were  found  to  be  tuberculous  upon  post-mortem  examination.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  temperature  of  tuberculous  hogs  reached  105°  F.  after  injection. 

The  reaction  to  tut>erculin  begins  within  7  hours,  reaches  a  maximum 
about  14  hours  after  injection,  and  continues  for  16  hours  later.  Since  it 
was  found  that  the  temperature  of  hogs  might  l>e  elevated  as  much  as 
4.4°  F.  by  walking  4  minutes  at  a  slow  pace,  It  Is  obvious  that  time  and  labor 
will  t>e  wasted  In  making  a  tuberculin  test  with  hogs  unless  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  excitement  and  worry  in  the  animals.  When  these  precau- 
tions are  observed,  the  tuberculin  test  Is  practically  as  reliable  with  hogs  as 
with  cattle. 

The  temperature  and  autopsy  records  are  presented  in  detail  in  a  tabular 
form.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  infection  of  hogs  it  was  found  that  the 
feces  of  tuberculous  cattle  or  cattle  which  received  tubercle  bacilli  in  their 
food  are  highly  Infectious  for  bogs  which  follow  them  in  the  feed  lot.  Hogs 
readily  contract  tuberculosis  in  this  way;  In  fact  their  susceptibility  through 
exposure  to  Infected  food  is  much  greater  than  that  of  guinea  pigs. 

Tuberculin  in  guinea  pigs  artificially  infected  with  tuberculosis,  P. 
8TA2ZI  (C/i».  Vet.  [ililan'i,  29  (1906),  No.  32,  pp.  773-782,  pi.  i).— During 
tile  author's  investigations  it  appeared  that  guinea  pigs  rendered  tul>erculous 
by  artificial  Inoculation  show  a  reaction  to  tuberculin  which  t)ecomes  more 
pronounced  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  guinea  pigs  which  show  an  unusual 
TOsceptlbiiity  to  tuberculin  this  reagent  may  cause  parenchymous  congestion 
and  hemorrhage.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  striking  sensitiveness  of  guinea 
piga  to  tuberculin  in  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis  Is  susceptible  to  several 
ioterpretations,  but  the  simplest  one  Is  that  with  the  progress  of  the  disease 
ttie  amount  of  tut>erculin  already  in  the  animal  body  l>ecomes  greater  until  a 
point  Is  reached  where  any  additional  amount  can  not  be  endured. 

The  resistance  of  tuberculin  toward  light,  H.  Jansen  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  il  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  775-779,  ftg.  1).—A  test  was  made  of  the 
effect  of  Intensive  illumination  upon  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  light  and  upon 
tDbercuIin. 

It  was  found  that  the  illumination  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  dead 
tubercle  l>acilli.  The  specific  toxin  of  the  tut>ercle  bacillus  as  found  In  tubercu- 
lin Is  very  resistant  to  light  and  Intense  illumination  for  2  hours  appeared  to 
bave  no  effect  upon  it. 
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The  simultaneous  method  of  vaccination  against  aTithrax,  G.  Sobebn- 
HEiM  (Ztschr.  Infcktioiiskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustierc,  1  (190S).  Xo.  6,  pp.  HJ- 
ioO). — The  use  of  seriiiu  and  vims  simultaneously,  aL-cordiug  to  the  uetbud 
devised  by  the  author,  has  been  extensively  tested  on  all  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals susceptible  to  anthrax,  and  the  results  obtained  Indicate  tliat  the  metbod 
Is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  one. 

Immunization  against  anthrax  by  the  method  of  Sobemheim,  A.  Staddc 
(Ztschr.  Infectionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  No.  2S,  pp.  017-1^3).— The 
Sobemheim  and  Pasteur  methods  of  immunizing  animals  against  anthrax  were 
directly  compared.  In  a  case  of  two  sheep  treated  by  the  Soi)emhelm  method 
and  subsequently  tested  with  virulent  cultures  4  weeks  after  the  Immunizing 
process,  both  animals  died  of  anthrax  within  5  daya 

On  the  basis  of  this  experiment  and  others  with  calves,  the  author  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  8ol)emheim's  method  possesses  no  superiority  over  the 
Pasteur  method. 

The  effect  of  sterile  animal  decomposition  products  on  anthrax  bacilli, 
0.  SCHIPP  (Deut.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  H  (1906),  No.  3^,  pp.  ^03-^10).— la 
the  experiments  reported  In  this  paper  it  was  found  that  the  fluid  obtained 
from  decomposing  animal  l>odIes  exercises  a  bactericidal  effect  upon  anthrax 
bacilli,  even  after  It  has  been  Altered  so  as  to  be  free  from  bacteria.  This 
effect  of  the  decomposition  fluid  is  not  destroyed  by  heating  to  a  temperature 
of  100°  O.  Anthrax  spores,  however,  are  not  affected.  The  gases  produced 
during  decomposition  of  animal  bodies  have  no  effect  upon  the  anthrax 
bacillus. 

Inoculation  with  blood  from  animals  immunized  against  rinderpest  by 
the  nse  of  bile,  E.  Rassau  (Ztschr.  Infectionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  1 
(1906),  No.  i-5,  pp.  3S3-388).— Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  using  the 
blood  of  Immunized  animals  for  vaccination  against  rinderpest  In  the  regions 
where  Texas  fever  prevails.  If  such  blood  is  used  Texas  fever  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  vaccinated  animals.  The  author  states  that  the  boundary  of  the 
region  in  which  Texas  fever  occurs  in  South  Africa  is  not  so  well  defined  as  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine. 

An  outbreak  of  redwater  (Rhodesian  Agr.  Jqur.,.S  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  519- 
531). — In  studying  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  it  was  noted  that  the  African 
coast  fever  was  not  present  and  that  the  usual  blood  parasite  was  to  be  demon- 
strated In  all  cases. 

It  appears  that  stabled  calves  may  be  removed  to  Infected  areas  In  winter  with 
impunity,  for  the  reason  that  Infestation  with  ticks  takes  place  gradually  as 
spring  opens. 

Some  unusual  host  relations  of  the  Texas  fever  tick,  B.  H.  Ransom  (U.  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indtis.  Circ.  98,  pp.  8).— Ordinarily  the  Texas  fever  tick 
passes  Its  whole  life  from  the  larval  to  the  adult  condition  upon  one  animal, 
where  It  undergoes  two  molts.  Other  ticks  closely  related  to  the  Texas  fever  tick 
differ  considerably  in  their  life  history,  so  that  a  number  of  possible  schemes 
of  host  relations  may  be  formulated  for  ticks  as  a  whole. 

Experiments  undertaken  by  the  author  Indicate  that  some  variations  may 
occur  In  the  ordinary  programme  as  laid  down  for  the  Texas  fever  tick.  For 
example,  ticks  removed  from  the  host  just  after  the  first  molt  will  develop  to 
the  adult  stage  If  plac>ed  upon  another  animal  wltbin  24  hours  after  removal. 
Ticks  may  also  be  removed  from  one  animal  to  another  after  the  second  molt 
without  causing  any  disturbance  in  their  life  history.  Ticks  removed  from  their 
host  Just  before  the  second  molt  were  found  to  be  able  to  molt  and  live  unat- 
tached to  any  host  for  2  weeks.    Moreover,  Texas  fever  ticks  will  attach  tliem- 
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selves  in  a  larval  condition  not  only  to  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  jacks,  but  also 
to  cats  and  dogs. 

By  way  of  comparison  notes  were  given  on  the  known  facts  In  the  life  history 
of  the  ticks  which  carry  African  coast  fever  and  European  piroplasmosis.  In 
a  coDtlnnatlon  of  this  study  au  iuvestlgatleu  will  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  Texas  fever  tick  is  able  to  transmit  the  disease  lu  other  than  the  larval 
stage,  whether  other  species  of  ticks  may  transmit  Texas  fever,  and  whether 
other  animals  than  cattle  and  horses  may  be  concerned  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  ticks. 

'Vaeeinatioii  for  septic  pneumonia  in  calves,  Goldbbboeb  (Berlin,  Tierarztl. 
WehHschr.,  X906,  'S'o.  27,  pp.  507,  508). — Septic  pneumonia  occurred  in  an  unusu- 
ally serious  outbreak  causing  death  of  every  calf  on  the  estate  lu  question 
within  a  few  days  after  birth.  The  author  began  the  use  of  a  vaccination 
method  applied  within  one  day  after  birth  and  iu  this  way  prevented  the  fur- 
tber  development  of  the  disease. 

iMnzix'a  otgKnism  of  pneumonia,  Hobstktteb  (Ztschr.  Veterinark.,  18  (1906), 
A'o.  27,  pp.  S03-S0S). — The  author  undertook  a  study  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
pDeomonia  in  horses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  organism 
described  by  Lorenz  was  present  in  or  on  the  skin.  All  tests  gave  negative 
results.  Not  a  trace  of  the  organism  in  question  was  found  In  numerous  pieces 
of  the  skin  taken  for  examination,  neither  was  the  author  able  to  find  an  organ- 
ism of  pneumonia  in  the  dust  removed  by  currying  infected  horses. 

The  transmission  of  pleuro-pneumonla  to  sheep  and  goats,  E.  Dujabdin- 
Beacuetz  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20  (1906),  Jfo.  6,  pp.  ^/7-.}48). — Plenro-pneo- 
nionia  is  commonly  considered  as  affecting  only  cattle.  During  the  author's  ex- 
periments, however,  he  found  it  possible  to  transmit  the  disease  to  sheep  and 
goats  in  a  number  of  cases.  There  seemed  to  l>e  no  difference  in  the  suscepti- 
bility of  sheep  and  goats  to  inoculation.  When  the  udder  of  sheep  was  inocu- 
lated, only  slight  inflammation  was  produced,  but  the  milk  contained  the  virus 
of  pleuro-pneumonla,  as  was  shown  by  repeated  observations. 

Etiology,  pathology,  morbid  anatomy,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  diseases  of  sheep  known  as  louping  ill  and  braxy,  D.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  M. 
UcCall,  and  E.  6.  Wheleb  (London:  Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries,  1906,  pt».  1,  pp. 
S6;  2,  pp.  Si2,  pis.  8,  figs.  29;  3,  pp.  13). — The  authors  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  investigate  louping  ill  and  braxy  in  sheep. 

The  symptoms  of  these  2  diseases  are  somewhat  similar  and  the  diseases  are 
sometimes  confused  by  those  who  have  had  little  experience  with  them.  Loup- 
ing ill  is  confined  to  the  British  Isles,  being  most  prevalent  in  the  west  and 
sontb  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England.  The  mortality  varies  from  20  to  50 
per  cent.  Sheep  of  all  ages  are  susceptible,  and  occasionally  cattle  and  pigs 
or  even  geese  are  affected.  In  acute  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  septi- 
cemia, and  the  animals  live  only  a  few  hours,  while  in  chronic  cases  the  course 
of  the  disease  may  be  extended  for  a  few  weeks. 

Braxy  is  known  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Far(5es,  Ireland,  and 
Norway.  The  death  rate  is  usually  20  per  cent,-  and  at  times  the  disease  may 
cause  almost  total  annihilation  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  disease  runs  a  very 
rapid  course. 

Daring  the  investigation  of  the  committee  an  elaborate  series  of  observations 
were  made  on  the  organisms  which  produce  louping  111  and  braxy.  In  all  cases 
ot  looping  111  an  organism  is  found  in  the  Intestines  which  Is  referred  to  under 
the  name  Bacillus  chorea"  paralyticte  avis.  Similarly  In  braxy  a  specific  organ- 
ism appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ticks  apparently  have  no  defi- 
nite connection  wltb  either  louping  ill  or  braxy.    No  success  attended  the 
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numerous  experitnente  of  the  committee  In  Immnnizlng  sheep  to  either  louplng 
ill  or  braxy  by  subcutaneous  inoculations  of  cultures  of  the  bacterial  organisms. 
Treatment  by  means  of  drenching,  however,  was  very  satisfactory.  This  con- 
sists in  adding  cultures  of  the  organisms  In  question  to  the  water  which  Is 
given  the  sheep,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  the  treatment  must  be  applied  at 
seasons  when  sheep  are  naturally  somewhat  resistant  to  the  diseases.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  of  drenching  may  prove  successful  In  the  case  of  other 
diseases. 

Experiments  in  vaccination  against  contagious  agalactia  in  sheep  and 
goats,  A.  Celli  and  D.  de  Blasi  {Clin.  Vet.  lUilan],  29  (1906),  Ho.  32,  pp. 
'7G9-773). — A  test  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  virus  Altered  and  heated 
to  temperatures  ranging  from  40  to  45°  C.  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  In  vacci- 
nating sheep  and  goats  against  contagious  agalactia.  It  appeared,  during  the 
Investigation  of  the  authors,  that  goats  and  sheep  could  be  completely  protected 
in  the  majority  of  cases  against  subsequent  Infection  by  treatment  with  vim* 
previously  heated  so  as  to  attenuate  it.  The  use  of  milk  from  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease previously  rendered  noninfectious  gives  no  benefit,  since  sucb  milk  appears 
to  he  without  immunizing  power. 

Malarial  catarrhal  fever  or  bluetongue  of  sheep,  E.  M.  Jabtis  (Rhodesian 
Agr.  Jour.,  3  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  513-516).— Bluetongue  has  been  studied  by  the 
author  during  the  past  5  years.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably,  but  there  is 
ordinarily  a  high  fever  and  intiammatlon  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which  becomes  reddish  or  occasionally  blue.  The  mortality  Is  not  very  high 
and  the  post-mortem  findings  are  not  striking.  If  the  disease  occurs  in  a 
virulent  form  it  may  be  controlled  by  vaccination. 

The  benefits  of  sheep  dipping,  F.  S.  H.  Baldret  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906), 
No.  3,  pp.  20I-20I1). — The  regular  periodical  dipping  of  sheep  is  desirable  and 
in  many  cases  necessary  not  only  in  the  control  of  sheep  scab  but  in  destroying 
other  animal  parasites  which  may  be  found  In  the  wool  and  on  the  skin  of 
sheep. 

Pseudo-tuberculosis  of  sheep  and  its  relationship  to  echinococci  (Devi. 
Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  H  (1906),  No.  2,9,  pp.  Si6-ShS,  figs.  2).— The  micro- 
organism of  this  disease  was  isolated  and  studied  In  pure  cultures.  A  number 
of  experimental  Inoculations  were  also  made,  and  the  author  gave  considerable 
attention  to  a  study  of  tlie  distribution  of  the  organism  in  the  infected  animals. 
It  appeared  that  in  certain  instances  the  bacterial  organism  was  carried 
through  the  cells  of  the  Intestines  through  the  agency  of  echinococci  carryhig 
bacilli. 

The  method  of  vaccination  for  swine  erysipelas,  Pflarz  (Deut.  Tier- 
arztl. Wchnschr..  1),  (1906),  No.  27,  pp.  321,  322,  figs.  3).— With  an  ordinary 
hypodermic  syringe  considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  vaccinating  hogs 
without  hard  work  and  the  probability  of  becoming  badly  soiled.  The  author 
uses  a  syringe  furnished  with  a  rubber  tube  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  meters 
long.  As  soon  as  the  needle  is  inserted  Into  the  skin  back  of  the  ear  the  bog 
may  run  about  the  pen  somewhat  but  the  length  of  the  tube  enables  the  <ypeT&- 
tor  to  prevent  the  needle  from  being  withdrawn  until  the  serum  has  been 
Injected. 

A  pulmonary  disease  of  rabbits  due  to  bacilli  resembling  those  of  swine 
plague,  H.  Selteb  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  \.etc.^,  1.  AU.,  Orig..  il  (1906),  No.  4.  pp. 
432-435). — An  outbreak  of  a  pulmonary  disease  occurred  among  rabbits  and 
was  studied  with  the  result  that  an  organism  was  found  which  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  swine  plague  and  must  be  referred  to  this  group  of  bacillL 
The  exact  relationship  between  the  two  Is  not  yet  determined. 
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Atelectasis  of  th«  lungs  and  its  relation  to  swine  plague,  Simadeb  (Ber- 
Kn.  TierSrstl.  Wchnschr.,  1906,  No.  2-},  pp.  U5-450,  fig-  i)- — A  careful  study  was 
made  of  tbe  occurrence  of  atelectasis  In  the  lungs  of  swine  and  other  animals 
for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  tbe  conditions  under  which  this  phenomenon  ap- 
pears and  its  possible  relation  to  tbe  development  of  swine  plague. 

The  author  found  that  atelectasis  appears  in  various  forms,  some  of  them  be- 
hig  congenital  and  others  appearing  later.  Atelectasis  occurs  frequently  In  all 
animals  used  for  food  and  is  usually  of  congenital  origin.  Tbe  history  of  cases 
of  atelectasis  varies  greatly.  The  solid  portions  of  the  lungs  thus  afifected  may 
become  expanded  by  violent  inspiration  of  air,  and  a  normal  condition  may 
thos  be  brought  about.  Otherwise  the  affected  part  may  show  a  pronounced 
atrophy  in  tbe  course  of  time. 

Tbe  author  believes  that  atelectasis  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  swine 
plagne  except  in  so  far  as  tbe  bacilli  of  swine  plague  may  find  a  more  favor- 
able place  for  growth  in  the  atelectatic  parts  of  the  lungs. 

ITotes  on  the  etiology  of  swine  plague,  A.  Stadie  (Ztachr.  Infectionskrank. 
«.  Byg.  Hausticre,  1  (1906),  Xo.  4-5,  pp.  376S81). — According  to  the  author's  ex- 
periments, tbe  filtered  fluid  obtained  from  the  lungs  of  hogs  affected  with  swine 
plague  exercises  no  specific  effect.  In  a  number  of  experiments,  during  which 
pigs  were  artificially  inoculated  with  Bacillus  pyogenes  suis,  it  was  found  that 
the  disease  thus  produced  was  not  readily  transmitted  from  one  animal  to 
another.  In  fact,  no  such  transmission  took  place  during  the  period  of  3  weeks 
in  which  Inoculated  and  healthy  animals  were  kept  in  close  contact. 

Immunization  toward  hog  cholera  by  the  aid  of  bacterial  extracts,  J. 
Qtbor  (Ztschr.  Byg.  u.  Infectionskrank.,  53  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  515-553).— In  a 
long  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  tbe  author  It  appeared  that  immunity 
piodnced  by  aggressins  and  bacterial  extracts  Is  of  practically  the  same  nature 
and  duration.  Aggressins  and  bacterial  extracts  appear  to  be  serviceable  under 
tbe  same  conditions  and  likewise  fail  at  tbe  same  points.  It  Is  shown  con- 
ctosively  that  the  immunization  produced  by  this  metliod  is  due  to  bacterial 
extracts  and  not  to  the  bacterial  bodies  tliemselves.  This  point  was  demon- 
strated by  positive  results  with  the  use  of  extracts  and  by  negative  results  from 
lie  nse  of  bacterial  bodies  after  the  extracts  had  been  removed.  The  author  be- 
lieves, however,  that  Immunization  against  bog  cholera  by  means  of  aggressins 
or  bacterial  extracts  is  very  unreliable  as  compared  with  results  obtained  by 
vaccination  with  mouse  typhoid. 

Active  and  passive  immunization  toward  hog  cholera,  M.  Pbettneb 
(Zttehr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Byg.  Baustiere,  1  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  ^51-474). — In 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  mice,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  swine  It 
was  found  possible  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  active  Immunity  by  the  use  of 
exodates  free  from  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera.  Serum  obtelned  from  actively 
immnnized  animals  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  fair  degree  of  passive 
immnnity  when  injected  into  other  animals. 

Feeding  eocperiments  with  feces  containing  trichinae,  H.  M.  Hotbebo 
(Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  J,l  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  210,  211).— The  com- 
monly accepted  statement  regarding  the  transmission  of  tricbinie  Is  that  infec- 
tion takes  place  only  after  taking  muscle  tricbinse  into  tbe  stomach  and  that 
intestinal  tricbime  brought  in  contact  with  the  digestive  Juices  of  another 
animal  are  destroyed.  The  author  infected  a  number  of  brown  rats  by  feeding 
them  tricbinous  pork  and  subsequently  used  tbe  intestinal  contents  of  these 
infested  rats  in  feeding  other  rats.  As  n  result  of  these  exiieriments  4  out  of  5 
rats  became  Infected  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  intestinal  trichina?  may  be 
la  a  position  to  infect  other  animals  without  having  previously  passed  a  period 
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of  their  life  In  muscle  tissue.    Further  experiments  along  this  line  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  hogs. 

The  behavior  of  the  glanders  bacillus  in  urine  and  its  excretion  through 
Hie  Iddneys,  G.  Caqnbtto  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  41  (1906),  No$. 
1,  pp.  21-31 ;  2,  pp.  17S-185)  .—The  literature  relating  to  the  behavior  of  the 
glanders  bacillus  under  various  conditions  Is  critically  reviewed.. 

The  author  made  extended  observations  on  the  action  of  the  urine  of 
healthy  and  glanderous  horses  upon  the  glanders  bacillus  and  found  that  the 
urine  from  glanderous  horses  exercises  a  remarliably  rapid  attenuating  effect 
upon  the  bacillus.  In  many  cases  the  bacillus  became  nonvlmlent  within  a  few 
hours.  The  gpueral  statement  is  made  that  in  the  urine  of  normal  hones, 
jaclcs,  cats,  and  man,  the  glanders  bacillus  remains  i>athogenic  for  from  30 
hours  to  4  days,  but  begins  to  show  various  morphological  changes  before  It 
becomes  nonvirulent.  In  the  urine  of  glanderous  horses,  however,  the  bacillns 
loses  Its  virulence  entirely  within  20  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  excretion  of  glanderous  bacilli  by  the 
kidneys  the  author  found  that  in  only  2  out  of  50  glanderous  horses,  among 
which  he  made  observations,  was  the  urine  virulent  for  laboratory  animals. 

The  control  of  glanders  and  the  use  of  malleln,  M.  Schleoel  (Die  Rotz- 
bekampfung  und  die  Malletnprobe   heim  Pferde.    Stuttgart:    F.   Enke,   1905, 
pp.    IV +88). — During    the    author's    investigations    which    extended    over   a        j 
period  of  several  years  and  involved  the  use  of  mallein  on  more  than  1,000 
horses,  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  nature  of  the  reaction  and  the        , 
reliability  of  the  malieiu  test  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  proper  disposal  of        ! 
the  reacting  horses.  [ 

The  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  his  various  mallein  tests  are  presented 
in  a  tabular  form  and  clinical  notes  are  given  on  many  of  the  most  interesting 
cases.    As  a  result  of  this  study  the  author  recommends  that  In  the  control  of 
glanders   all    animals   in   which    the   disease   may   be   diagnosed   by   clinical 
symptoms  should  be  killed  immediately.    All  animals  which  have  come  in  con-        | 
tact  with  these  cases  or  which  are  otherwise  to  be  suspected  for  any  reason        ! 
should  be  tested  with  mallein  and  of  this  number  all  which  react  in  a  typical 
manner  should  be  killed  and  the  premises  thoroughly  disinfected.    Those  horses 
which  did  not  react  should  be  removed  to  buildings  free  from  infection  after        j 
n  previous  disinfection  of  the  hoofs  or  other  parts  which  may  have  come  In 
contact  with  Infection. 

norses  which  react  In  an  atypical  manner  and  those  which  do  not  give  a 
reaction  but  which  are  to  be  suspected  in  any  way  on  account  of  clinical 
appearances  should  be  quarantined  and  tested  again  after  1  month  at  which 
time  the  reactors  and  nonreactors  are  to  be  treated  as  Just  recommended. 

Four  cases  of  tetanus  with  recovery,  M.  Mole  (Vet.  Rec.,  19  (1906),  Vo. 
9^6,  pp.  115,  116). — Details  are  given  regarding  the  symptoms  of  4  cases  of 
tetanus  which  were  treated  with  antitetanus  serum.  Recovery  took  place  in 
all  cases,  but  after  improvement  appears  the  author  recommends  a  dose  of 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  suggested  that  the  usual  dose  of  10  cc.  be  divided  and 
given  twice  per  day. 

Infectious  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  horse,  M.  Schlboel 
(Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wchnxchr.,  1906,  No.  25,  pp.  i63-.Vl5,  pi.  i).— The  author  has 
bad  occasion  to  study  this  disease  for  a  numl)er  of  years  In  several  localities 
in  Germany  and  presents  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  considerable  detail 

The  disease  affects  horses  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  It  is  due  to  Strepto- 
coccus melanogenes  ahd  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  streptococcic  septicemia. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disease  ends  fatally  within  a  few  days,  but  occa- 
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slonally  It  may  mn  a  chronic  course  extending  over  1  to  3  weelcs.  Horses 
affected  with  this  disease  become  emaciated  and  anemic.  The  biood  appears 
to  !»  paler  than  usual  and  does  not  readily  coagulate.  The  liver  is  greatly 
enlarged,  hyperemlc,  and  softened.  The  chief  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  are 
seen  in  the  pia  mater.  No  satisfactory  treatment  has  been  deyised,  but  the 
disease  may  be  prevented  from  spreading  by  the  use  of  strict  quarantine 
measures. 

Vegri'a  corp-uaeles  and  Infection  with  rabies,  A.  Bonoiovanni  (CentU. 
Batt.  [etc.],  i.  Abt.,  Orig.,  41  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  343-352).— In  the  author's 
experiments  with  laboratory  animals,  chiefly  rabbits,  he  was  quite  uuable  to 
find  Negri's  corpuscles  In  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  any  animal  after 
Infection  with  rabies,  either  from  latH>ratory  or  street  virus.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  complete  reliance  can  not  be  placed  on  Negri's  corpuscles  In  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease. 

The  cause  of  roup,  R.  MULLEB  (Centbl.  Bakt.  (etc.),  1.  AM.,  Orig.,  41 
(1906),  Nos.  4,  pp.  423-426;  5,  pp.  515-523;  6,  pp.  621-628) .—The  author  made 
a  bacteriological  study  of  several  cases  of  roup  in  fowls.  A  bacillus  was  found 
tbat  grows  readily  on  blood-agar  and  which  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
bacillus  of  human  diphtheria.  Notes  are  given  on  the  behavior  of  this  bacillus 
vben  cultivated  on  different  kinds  of  nutrient  medium. 

By  means  of  inoculation  experiments  the  author  found  it  possible  to  produce 
roup  artificially  In  laboratory  animals,  with  symptoms  essentially  the  same  as 
are  observed  in  spontaneous  cases  of  the  disease.  The  bacillus  of  roup  appears 
not  to  form  a  toxin.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  subjection  to  a  temperature  of 
58'  C.  for  one-half  hour.  The  bacilli,  however,  are  quite  resistant  to  ordinary 
disinfectants,  and  a  thorough  use  of  such  materials  is  required  in  order  to 
eradicate  an  infection  with  this  disease. 

Spirillosis  of  fowls,  Levaditi  and  Manouelian  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20 
(1906),  No.  7,  pp.  593-600). — A  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  pathological 
histology  of  spirillosis  as  produced  In  fowls  by  Spirillum  gaUinarum. 

It  appears  from  this  study  tliat  the  septicemia  caused  by  the  organism  in 
question  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  multiplication  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
'blood,  but  that  the  parasite  infests  a  number  of  glandular  tissues,  including  the 
liver  and  spleen.  In  the  presence  of  Treponema  pallidum  the  micro-organism 
appears  not  to  penetrate  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  ceils.  The  spirillum  which 
canses  the  disease  In  question  Is  capable  of  entering  and  infecting  the  eggs  In 
the  ovary.  A  favorable  turn  of  the  disease  at  the  crisis  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spirillum  by  the  large  leucocytes  of  the  spleen  and  liver. 

So  the  bacteria  of  fowl  cholera  occur  in  the  intestines  of  healthy  geeseP 
R.  Ostkbtag  and  P.  Ackesuann  (Ztsohr.  Infektionskravk.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere, 
i  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  431-441,  fig.  i).— It  is  sometimes  believed  that  fowl  cholera 
niay  break  out  as  the  result  of  hardships  suffered  by  the  fowls  and  that  there- 
fore the  organism  of  the  disease  must  have  been  present  in  the  alimentary  tract 
daring  apparent  health.  This  matter  was  investigated  by  the  authors  with  the 
result  that  the  bacteria  of  fowl  cholera  were  not  found  in  the  intestines  of 
•lealthy  geese  or  fowls.  The  disease  did  not  develop  in  birds  which  were  kept 
In  cages  for  5  or  6  days  under  unfavorable  conditions  and  without  food  or 
water. 

The  incubation  period  of  the  disease  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  fowl 
cholera  varies  considerably.  Geese  may  die  as  the  result  of  eating  one  meal 
containing  fowl  cholera  bacilli,  and  death  may  take  place  in  from  2  to  10  days. 
The  incubation  period  in  geese  is  usually  1  to  2  days  and  In  chickens  4  to  9 
days. 
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The  disinfection  of  stables,  C.  M.  Habino  {California  8ta.  Circ.  19,  pp. 
S). — ^Tbe  purposes  and  meaning  of  disinfection  are  briefly  discussed  and  sug- 
gestions are  made  regarding  sanitary  methods  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
stabies. 

SUSAL  ENGINEEHnra. 

History  of  rural  eng^ineering,  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  M.  Ringelmann  {Ann. 
Inst.  Sat.  Agron.,  2.  scr.,  5  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  85-139,  figs.  52). — In  this  article 
tlie  author  discusses  the  agricultural  machines  and  rural  engineering  worlcg  of 
the  ancients  so  far  as  knowledge  concerning  them  can  be  gained  from  Inscrip- 
tions, relics,  and  other  sources  of  information.  lie  treats  of  their  agricultural 
implements,  such  as  plows,  hand  tools,  grinding  mills,  etc.,  their  methods  of 
using  them,  their  means  of  transportation  by  sledges,  wheeled  vehicles,  and  rafts 
of  inflated  sbeepslilns,  together  with  a  description  of  the  form  of  harness  used 
on  horses  and  oxen,  and  the  status  of  the  slaves,  by  whom  agricultural  opera- 
tions were  carried  on. 

Irrigated  agriculture  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  A.  de  Cebis  {Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  11  {1906),  No.  2S-2i,  pp.  720-725,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  chapter  from 
A  Stud}-  of  the  History  of  -Rural  Engineering,  by  M.  Iliugelmann,  reviewed 
above,  in  which,  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  Egyptian  documents  and  other 
data,  he  has  ijeen  able  to  determine  in  great  detail  the  system  of  irrigation  and 
crop  culture  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  author  finds  that  "  after  having  protected  the  valley  against  the  floods 
of  the  Nile  by  insubmergible  dikes,  parallel  to  the  river,  they  had  increased  the 
zone  capable  of  submersion  by  a  numl)er  of  canals,  of  which  it  Is  still  possible 
to  find  the  remains.  This  indicates  to  what  degree  the  departments  of  rural 
engineering  relative  to  embankments,  basins  of  Inundation,  and  drainage  had 
been  carried." 

Irrigation  in  Montana,  S.  Fobtleb,  A.  P.  Stover,  and  J.  S.  Baker  {V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  !Stas.  Bui.  172,  pp.  108,  fig*.  J8).— The  object  of  this  bul- 
letin Is  to  present  the  present  status  of  Irrigation  in  Montana  in  its  engineer- 
ing, agricultural,  and  legal  aspects. 

The  method  employed  was  to  study  these  various  features  In  typical  sections, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  State.  In  their  study  of  conditions 
in  Montana  the  authors  paid  sjieciai  attention  to  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  more  econoniicaj  use  of  the  water  supply,  which  would  maiie  possible  the 
largest  development  of  the  State's  agriculture. 

The  most  conspicuous  sources  of  waste  were  poorly  constructed  ditches, 
poorly  prepared  fields,  careless  use  of  water,  and  lack  of  public  supervision  of 
the  ao(]uirement  of  rights  and  of  the  distribution  of  water.  Owing  to  the  large 
supply  of  water,  as  compared  with  the  present  demand,  there  has  been  an 
indifference  to  these  things,  especially  the  need  of  legislation  creating  such 
public  control  as  will  insure  the  iieaeeable  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  water, 
which  Is  necessary  to  the  highest  development.  In  his  conclusions  Professor 
Fortier  makes  certain  recommendations  regarding  such  legislation. 

Punjab  irrigation  branch  papers  {Punjab  Irrig.  Branch  Papers,  Vo.  11, 
pp.  109,  dgtiiH.  7).— This  bulletin  consists  of  three  reports,  (1)  Lining  of  Water 
Courses  for  Prevention  of  Absorption;  (2)  Waste  ot  Water  by  Cultivators  in 
Irrigating  tlieir  Fields;  (.S)  Number  of  Waterings  required  for. Wheat  Crops. 

The  cxpcrimouts  on  dltcli  liuiiig  were  carried  on  in  parallel  trenches,  24  ft 
long,  the  loss  by  seepage  lK.'Iug  read  with  hook  gauges.  Evaporation  was  meas- 
ured separately  and  allowed  for.  Crude  oil,  cement,  lime,  coal  tar,  and  clay 
puddle  were  applied   in  various  combinations.    Oil   was   found   to   l>e  most 
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effective,  reducing  the  loss  over  00  per  cent  in  some  casea    Cement  and  coal 

tar  are  next  in  efficiency,  wblie  lime  and  clay  puddle  are  least  effective,  the 

latter  reducing  seepage  about  one-half.    Hand  methods  only  were  employed,    - 

tbe  lining  being  mixed  ttiln  and  spread  from  a  pall  bandied  by  one  man.    Owing 

partly  to  the  tendency  of  thin  cement  mortar  to  settle  and  to  Its  great  weight, 

!      It  was  found  to  be  much  more  expensive  to  apply  than  tbe  oil,  which  runs 

!      freely  at  a  moderate  temperature.     Oil  and  tar  were  applied  to  a  depth  of 

A  in-  for  each  coat,  being  dustM  over  with  damp  earth  at  once  and  protected 

i      by  a  backfllling  of  earth  to  a  depth  of  8  to  18  in.    Neat  cement  was  applied 

I      A  t"  A  In.  thick  for  each  coat,  two  coats  being  used.     Lime  paste  was  put  on 

j      In  one  coat  i-  In.  thick.    Clay  was  mixed  thin  and  spread  by  hand  from  pans  la 

three  layers,  giving  a  total  thickness  of  }  in. 

All  tbe  linings  were  covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  which  was  settled 
with  water,  after  which  the  channel  was  reezcavated  to  its  desired  size.  It  U 
proposed  to  continue  these  experiments  for  several  years,  as  tbe  most  Important 
consideration  is  the  durability  of  tbe  linings  used. 

The  experiments  to  determine  waste  were  made  on  grain  fields,  experimental 
plats  being  selected  adjoining  fields  irrigated  in  the  usual  manner.     The  only 
difference  In  the  method  of  application  lay  In  the  use  of  smaller  checks  on 
the  experimental  plats.    The  excess  used  by  the  cultivators  was  41  per  cent 
j      for  the  first  watering,  24  per  cent  for  the  second,  20  per  cent  for  the  third,  and 
'      30  per  cent  for  the  last.    Tbe  total  depth  applied  was  0.81  ft.  on  the  plats  and 
!      1.05  ft.  in  the  fields.    The  yield  of  grain  was  not  materially  different  on  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  water  applied. 

Tbe  experiments  to  determine  the  number  of  Irrigations  for  wheat  showed 
that  three  Irrigations  would  produce  a  full  crop  and  that  more  than  four  were 
a  positive  Injury. 
!  An  Investigation,  of  the  natural  basis  of  irrigation  farming  in  North 
America,  A.  Gou  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Ealle-Wittenberg,  190S,  pp.  87). — A  study 
of  the  topography,  climate,  soli,  and  water  resources  of  the  arid  region  of  tbe 
United  States  in  their  relation  to  Irrigation. 

Design  and  construction  of  anmll  irrigation  canals,  W.  L.  Stbanoe  (Tr'ans- 

taal  Dcpt.  Irrig.  and  Water  Supply  Bui.  2,  pp.  75,  pis.  59). — This  is  a  series 

of  notes  dealing  with  tbe  subject  In  a  brief  but  comprehensive  way,  numerous 

'      and  valuable  practical  suggestions  being  given.     In  an  appendix  are  included 

I      tables  of  canal  discharges  based  on  Bazln's  formula  and  a  number  of  drawings 

of  canal  structures  In  plan,  elevation,  and  section. 

The  utility  of  wind  power  in  agriculture  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev.,  Sg  (1906), 
Ho.  S77,  p.  555). — In  commenting  ujwn  the  uses  to  which  wind  power  can  be 
pnt  it  is  suggested  that  in  sawing  wood  by  tbe  aid  of  a  windmill  a  24-in. 
nw  blade  be  used  with  a  12  to  14  ft.  wheel  and  a  28-ln.  with  a  16-ft  wheel. 
It  Is  asserted  that  a  12-ft  windmill  will  furnish  sufficient  power  to  saw  12  to  15 
cords  per  day,  and  that  the  same  mill  In  a  fair  wind  will  grind  12  to  15  bu. 
of  grain  per  hour. 

The  demand  for  windnOlls  in  British  South  Africa  (Masch.  Ztg.,  4  (1906), 
yo.  10,  p.  117). — For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an  agitation  in  South 
I  Africa  to  undertake  tbe  Irrigation  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  that  country. 
I  Owing  to  a  general  business  depression  these  plans  have  failed  of  execution, 
but  an  Impetus  has  been  given  to  private  enterprise  by  which  some  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  windmills,  most  of  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  mills  which  have  been  sent  are,  according  to  the  writer,  far  from  being 
■nodem  In  design,  of  faulty  construction,  and  unsulted  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
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country.  Mills  which  disappeared  from  our  markets  20  years  ago  are  yet 
being  sold  iu  South  Africa.  Some  of  these  are  so  poorly  built  that  It  requires 
a  strong  wind  to  turn  them ;  in  others  the  towers  are  so  weak  that  they  are 
unable  to  resist  storms.  The  mill  for  the  irrigation  of  a  small  farm  in  South 
Africa  must  be  designed  to  lift  enough  water  from  a  depth  of  25  to  30  ft 
to  cover  daily  1  acre  of  land  with  water  to  a  depth  of  3  In.  EHirther  considera- 
tions are  ease  of  erection,  simplicity  of  mechanism,  and  automatic  regulatloa 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  usual  wind  Telocity  observed  along  the  seacoast  and  in  exposed  places 
Is  12  to  18  miles  per  hour ;   In  the  interior,  8  miles  per  hour. 

The  difficulty  of  surveying'  deep  bore  holes  (Engin.  Rec,  5^  (J906),  No.  4, 
p.  87). — ^A  method  Is  described  In  which  the  difficulty  Is  surmounted  by  the  use 
of  photography. 

Fourth  annuftl  report  of  the  State  board  of  public  roads  of  the  State  of 
Bhode  Island,  1906  (Arm.  Bpt.  Bd.  Pub.  Roads  R.  J.,  4  (1906),  pp.  37,  pi*. 
S9). — An  account  of  the  work  accomplished  and  in  prog^ress  under  the  Rhode 
Island  "  good  roads  law." 

The  road  drag  for  improTing  earth  roads  (Engin.  News,  55  (1906),  Jfo.  H, 
pp.  666,  667,  figs.  2). — ^Tbe  Illinois  Highway  Commission  recommends  a  light 
road  drag  for  improving  the  condition  of  muddy  roads;  the  lighter  and  more 
simple  the  drag,  the  greater  its  effectiveness. 

A  form  recommended  is  that  consisting  of  two  split  logs  10  and  12  In.  in 
diameter  and  9  ft.  long,  held  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  3  ft.  apart  by 
suitable  braces.  A  chain  is  attached  with  a  short  and  long  hitch  so  that  the 
drag  travels  at  about  45°  to  the  direction  of  the  road.  The  flat  surface  of  the 
split  logs  is  on  the  forward  side,  and  the  lower  edge  should  be  protected  by  a 
strip  of  wagon  tire.  More  complicated  forms  of  drags  are  shown  and  the  theory 
of  road  dragging  explained. 

Boads  and  tires  (Engin.  Rec,  54  (1906),  No.  4,  p.  87). — Reference  is  made 
to  the  Increasing  difficulty  In  designing  and  maintaining  good  roads  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  such 
as  a  steel  roadway,  might  be  ideal  for  the  use  of  heavy  freight  traffic.  It  would 
be  poorly  adapted  for  the  rubber  tires  of  motor  cars,  which  slip  on  smooth 
wet  surfaces.  Although  a  macadam  pavement  is  excellent  in  affording  a  bite  or 
grip  for  traction  purposes,  it  is  very  rapidly  worn  out,  since  the  binding  material 
is  swept  out  as  dust  or  mud  under  the  action  of  motor-car  tires.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  found  In  elastic  but  solid  tired 
wheels,  a  more  resilient  roadbed,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  application  of  electric  motors  to  agricultural  operations,  F.  Koesteb 
(Engin.  Mag.,  31  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  655-667,  figs.  15).— An  article  descriptive 
of  the  use  of  electric  power  in  agricultural  operations  on  farms  in  Europe, 
with  some  arguments  as  to  its  advantages,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
ease  of  distribution  and  lessened  Are  hazard.  Little  data  are  given  as  to 
economy,  but  this  may  well  be  questioned  for  any  but  the  most  extensive  un- 
dertakings in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  first  cost  of  a  plow  system  averages 
about  110,000. 

Denatured  alcohol,  its  use  in  Qermany  and  Prance  (Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [V.  8.],  1906,  No.  Z66Z,  pp.  1-11).— An  article  prepared  by  the 
consuls-general  of  Berlin  and  Paris  in  response  to  the  generally  expressed 
desire  for  Information  on  the  subject. 

Statistics  are  given  showing  that  in  Germany  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol 
output  Is  derived  from  potatoes,  the  production  of  which  for  this  "purpose  Is 
the  chief  support  of  many  of  the  farming  regions  remote  flrom  business  centers. 
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It  Is  found  tbat  it  requires  1.20  bu.  of  potatoes  to  produce  1  ^1.  of  pure 
alcobol.  The  cost  is  difficult  of  determination,  depending  upon  a  variety  of 
factors  such  as  the  size  of  distillery,  efficiency  of  apparatus  and  methods,  and 
npon  the  disposal  of  by-product&  Statistics,  are  given  relating  to  the  use  of 
alcobol  for  drinking  and  industrial  purposes,  to  the  use  of  Incompletely 
denatured  alcohol,  and .  the  consumption  of  tax-f r«e  alcobol.  The  methods  of 
denaturing  are  discussed,  and  systems  of  distribntion  and  government  control 
described. 

In  the  case  of  France,  similar  information  is  given,  with  description  of  the 
metbods  pursued  by  the  Government  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
denatured  product.  Its  use  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess as  a  fuel,  either  for  lighting  or  power.  Although  It  was  Tound  by  experi- 
ment to  be  a  pure  and  economical  fuel,  it  required  a  q)ecial  typ«  of  engine 
and  was  found  to  erode  valves  and  cylinder  surfaces.  When  used  In  lamps 
It  was  attended  with  no  success  whatever,  due  probably  to  the  ineffective  char- 
acter of  the  apparatus. 

Boyal  agricultural  show  (Engineer  [London],  102  (1906),  No.  2636,  pp., 
16-18,  figs.  8). — A  description  of  various  types  of  road  locomotives  and  power 
machinery  exhibited  at  the  Derby  show.  A  gas-producer  test  Is  mentioned  lu 
which  the  consumption  of  anthracite  pea .  coal  was  0.785  lb.  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour. 

Cylinder  cooling  in  the  alcohol  engine  (Engin.  Rec,  Si  (1906),  No.  4, 
p.  87). — It  is  asserted  that  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  radiates  heat  less  rap- 
Idly  than  that  of  gasoline  and  that,  therefore,  the  problem  of  cooling  the  cylin- 
ders of  alcohol  motors  will  be  lees  difficult  than  with  those  using  gasoline. 

The  efficiency  of  suction  gas  plemts:  Bemarkable  results  (Impl,  and  Mach. 
Rev..  32  (1906),  A'o.  374,  PP-  ^88.  J89).— The  saving  effected  by  the  use  of  these 
plants  and  gas  engines  over  the  old  steam  pi.ints,  as  given  by  various  users, 
amounts  to  75  to  80  per  cent. 

Fkimlng  by  steam  power,  J.  L.  Donahue  (Threshermen's  Rev.,  15  (1906), 
Ko.  9,  p.  7). — A  problem  in  connection  with  farming  In  the  semlarid  lands  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  largest  possible  area  in 
the  limited  time  during  the  early  spring  when  the  ground  is  In  condition  to 
plow.  It  Is  equally  important  that  this  ground  be  packed  and  harrowed  simul- 
taneously with  the  plowing  In  order  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture.  To  solve 
this  problem  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  expense  to  the  minimum,  steam 
power  has  been  employed  with  considerable  success.  A  32-horsepower  engine 
pulled  8  14-in.  moldboard  plows,  2  corrugated  iron  rollers,  2  harrows,  and  2 
wed  drills,  by  which  It  was  possible  to  plant  12  acres  in  peas  per  day  of  10 
lionrs,  at  an  expense  of  $25  per  day.  Without  the  seeders  20  acres  could  be 
plowed,  packed,  and  harrowed  per  day  at  an  extjense  of  |1.25  per  acre.  With 
ground  In  less  favorable  condition  the  expense  is  greater. 

The  chief  factors  of  cost  in  operation  are  coal  and  the  hauling  of  water.  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  alcohol  engine  may  reduce  the  probable  cost 
of  operation  to  50  cts.  per  acre. 

Steam  plows  used  (Farm  Machinery,  1906,  No.  767,  p.  24). — It  is  asserted 
tbat  by  the  use  of  steam  plows  and  other  labor-saving  devices  an  increase  in  yield 
of  sugar  cane  of  50  per  cent  has  been  effected -in  Trinidad,  thus  assuring  the 
continuance  of  an  Industry  which  was  In.  danger  of  becoming  extinct  through 
tbe  effects  of  competition  of  .Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  draft  ot  plows  (Thre»hermen'«  Rev.,  IS  (1906)-,  No.  8,  p.  20).— In  an 
article  copied  from  the  Country  Gentleman 'tables  are  complied  from  the  results 
of  draft  trials  made  In  England  and  this  country,  which  show  the  total  number  of 
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pounds  required  to  pull  a  14-ln.  plow  cutting  furrows  of  diflferent  widths  and 
depths,  together  with  the  horsepowcfr  required  at  a  rate  of  movement  of  2} 
miles  per  hour. 

Stone-gathering  machines,  W.  !>.  Suumebs  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Ah»(., 
9  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  786,  787).— The  writer  describes  the  efforts  being  made  In 
South  Australia  to  evolve  an  efTeotlve  macbiue  which  would  remove  loose 
stumps  and  stones  from  cultivable  land,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  clearing. 
Although  prizes  were  offered  and  several  trials  held,  no  machine  has  yet  been 
designed  which  will  meet  the  requirements. 

A  machine  for  picking  cotton  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  17 ,  (1906),  So.  i, 
pp.  106-108,  pli.  2). — The  construction,  operation,  and  efficiency  of  a  cotton- 
picking  tnachine'  Invented  by  George  A.  Lowry  are  discussed. 

Implenients  and  machliaery  at  the  Suffolk  show  {Impl.  and  Mach.  Rer., 
S2  {1906),  No.  S75,  pp.  S20-325,  figs.  11). — The  results  of  tests  of  a  large  numl)er 
of  various  agricultural  tools  are  given,  one  trial  of  especial  interest  being  In 
the  showing  made  by  a  IJ-ton  tractor  driven  by  a  petrol  or  paraffin  motor. 
This  macbiue  plowed  an  acre  of  light  dry  soil  in  2}  hours,  using  6  gal.  of  petrol 
and  hauling  a  3-furrow  plow.  The  same  machine  subsequently  operated  a 
thrashing  machine,  pulled  in  turn  a  4}-ton  load,  a  7-tine  cultivator,  and  two 
6-ft.  mowers. 

Some  observations  in  the  farm  machine  and  implement  section  of  the 
B.  L.  a.  exhibition  at  Berlln-Schoneberg,  G.  Kt^BNE  (Uagch.  Ztg.,  ^  (1906), 
No.  H,  pp.  158-162). — A  large  number  of  tools.  Implements,  and  prime  irovers 
are  mentioned  and  briefly  described. 

Of  special  Interest  among  the  latter  are  portable  farm  engines  of  from  8  to 
26  horseiwwer,  using  producer  gas  on  tlie  suction  principle.  In  this  tyije  of 
machine  a  gas  producer,  together  with  its  scrubt>er  and  cooler,  Is  made  a  psirt 
of  tbe  equipment,  and  with  the  engine  Is  mounted  on  a  strong  four-wheeled 
wagon.  The  producer  Is  adapted  for  anthracite  coal  or  coke,  as  well  as  for 
peat,  lignite,  and  wood.  The  coal  consumption  guaranteed  is  0.6  kg.  i)er  horse- 
power hour  for  machines  of  from  8  to  12  horsepower. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  an  equipment  showing  such  notable 
economy  manufacturers  of  steam  engines  are  improving  their  designs,  and  a 
portable  steam  plant  Is  described  in  which  a  120-horsepower  compuuuil  engine 
uses  superheated  steam  and  is  provided  with  a  condenser.  By  this  equipment 
a  saving  of  40  per  cent  in  fuel  and  24  per  cent  In  water  consumption  Is  effected 
over  the  same  size  machine  using  saturated  steam. 

A.  portable  apparatus  for  farm-power  purposes,  in  which  is  combined  a  gaso- 
line engine,  a  set  of  storage  batteries,  and  dynamo-motor.  Is  described,  as  is 
also  a  small  explosion  motor  in  which  there  are  certain  novel  features,  notably 
a  peculiar  adjustable  cylinder  lining,  making  piston  rings  unnc.-essary. 

Cement  mortars,  M.  Rinoexmann  (Jour.  Agr.  P^at.,  n.  »er.,  12  (1906),  No. 
29,  pp.  76-78). — Directions  as  to  the  proportions  and  methods  of  using  mortars 
made  with  lime  and  hydraulic  cements.  When  using  quicklime  the  proportions 
recommended  for  masonry  are :  Lime,  1  volume ;  coarse  sand,  2  to  2.5  volnmea. 
For  plaster,  lime,  1  volume ;  medium  or  fine  sand,  0.5  to  1  volume 

When  using  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement  the  following  is  recommended: 
For  ordinary  masonry  foundations,  pavements,  and  plaster,  use  1  volume  of 
cement  to  3.3  volumes  of  medium-sized  river  sand.  For  a  very  energetic  mor- 
tar, use  1  volume  of  cement  to  1.8  to  2.6  volumes  of  tine  sand.  For  mortar  to 
be  used  under  water,  use  1  volume  of  cement  to  1.5  volumes  medium  ri^  er  sand. 

What  the  farmer  can  do  with  concrete,  C.  H.  Milleb  (Farming,  2  (1906), 
No.  2,  pp.  11-13,  figs.  H).^A  popular  article  on  the  varied  applications  of  con- 
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Crete  on  tbe  farm  and  tbe  advantages  following  Its  nse.  Among  the  uses 
enumerated  are  fouDdatlons  for  bouses,  barns,  and  windmills,  sidewalks,  fence 
posts,  water  troughs,  cisterns,  tanks,  and  cesspools,  floors  for  bouse  and  .stable, 
stairs,  well  curbs,  stalls,  hog  pens,' chicken  houses,  comcribs,  ice  bouses,  in- 
cnbator  cellars,  mushroom  cellars,  hntbed  frames,  bridge  abutments,  chimneys, 
r^itUators,  and  hitching  posts. 

Attention  la  called  to  the  fact  that  in  estimating  on  cost  of  concrete  sufficient 
broken  stone  should  be  provided  to  fill  tbe  wbole  volume  under  estimate,  since 
tbe  cement  and  sand  merely  fill  tbe  voids  in  tbe  broken  stone.. .        .    . 

A  calculation  is  given  of  tbe  cost  of  concrete  posts,  by  wbicb  it  is  found  that 
poeta  can  be  made  for  14  cts.  each.  It  Is  explained,  however,  that  this  low 
coet  would  be  possible  only  when  large  numbers  of  posts  are  made.     .  . 

Detailed  bill  of  material  for  storage  bam,  sheds^  feed  lota,  and  other 
equipment  for  feeding  experimental  cattle  In  carload  lots,  H.  W.  Mumford 
and  E.  S.  Grooo  {Illinois  8ta.  Circ.  104,  pp.  10). — A  circular  supplementing 
Bol.  110  of  tbe  Illinois  Experiment  Station  and  giving  a  detailed  bill  of 
material  used  in  an  experimental  cattle-feeding  plant 

ETJBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Clxaxiges  In  farm  values,  1900-1905,  G.  K.  Holmes  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
8tati».  Bui.  kS,  pp.  46). — Detailed  statistical  data  on  this  subject  are  reported. 
Tbe  analysis,  economic  causes,  and  character  of  the  results  of  this  Investi- 
gation have  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  291). 
IrfKSLl  conditions  as  affecting  farm  values,  190O-1905  (V.  8.  Dept.  Apr., 
Bur.  Btatis.  Bui.  44,  pp.  88). — ^Tbis  bulletin  consists  of  a  partial  reprint  of  an 
article  from  the  Yearbook  for  1905  (E.  S.  K.,  p.  291)  with  selected  state- 
ments from  reports  of  45,000  crop  correspondents  which  show  "  the  local 
conditions  affecting  values  of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country."  The  state- 
ments in  general  apply  to  medium-size  farms,  cover  five  ■  years,  and  are 
srouped  into  counties  and  States  under  geographical  divisions  of  the  United 
States. 

Seport  and  scheme  of  national  land  settlement,  H.  It.  Hagoabd  (London; 
Oort.,  1905,  pp.  VIII  -f-  7.}).— The  contents  of  this  report  have  already  been 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  816). 

.A.S:ricaltaral  settlements  in  British  colonies  (London:  Dept.  Com.  Agr. 
Settlements  Brit.  Colonies,  1906,  vols.  1,  pp.  IV  +  4I;  2,  pp.  IV  +  S81).—\n 
January,  1905,  Mr.  H.  R.  Haggard  was  appointed  special  commissioner  by 
the  British  government  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  Salvation  Army 
agricultural  colonics  established  In  the  United  States  and  at  Hadleigh,  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  of  suggesting  some  scheme  for  the  settlement  on  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  colonies  of  poor  individuals  and  families  from  British  cities 
(see   above). 

Tbe  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  British  government  to  con- 
aider  the  plan  suggested  by  the  special  commissioner  is  given  in  volume  1 
of  tbis  publication,  together  with  notes  and  memoranda  by  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  bearing  on  certain  phases  of  tbe  subject  The  report 
treats  of  the  history  of  British  agricultural  colonies  during  the  nineteenth 
century  In  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia ;  outlines  and  discusses  the 
scheme  for  agricultural  settlements  proposed  by  Mr.  Haggard;  reviews  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  who  testified  l)efore  the  committee  as  to  tbe  respective 
merits  of  colonization  and  emigration ;  and  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the 
tKbeaie  for  national  land  settlement  proposed  by  the  commissioner  should  not 
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be  adopted  by  the  British  government.  While  unable  to  indorse  any  plan 
of  celonizatioQ  at  the  present  time,  •the'  crtiunilttee  makes  several  recom- 
mendations relative  '  to  '  tlie  government  -  giving  financial  aid  to  emigration 
societies,  selection  of  colonies  for  emigrants,  supenislon  of  emigration,  and 
the  emigration  of  soldiers  whose  term  of  service  has  expired. 

Volume  2  consists  of  a  complete  record  of  the  evidence  taken  before  tbe 
committee  which  forms  tbe  basis  of  the  report,  together  with  23  appendices 
bearing  upon  various '  phases  of  emigration,  Agricultural  statistics,  colonisa- 
tion, schemes,  etc.,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  evidence,  and  an  Index. 

Iiand  settlement,  agrlcultnr*,' and  lire  stock,  E.  G.  Stenbebo  (Statis.  Reg. 
Weit.  Aust.,  190^,  pt.-S,  pp.  72,  m«p  1). — Statistics  for  the  year  1904  in  compari- 
son with  similar  data  for  the  years  1893  to  1904  ate  published  from  official  gov- 
ernmental returns  without  comment. 

The  .data  relate  to  the  oiicupatton  of  land  in  Western -Australia,  alreas  open 
for  selection,  land  iiuprovements,  and  other  subjects  relating  to- land  settlement; 
the  areas  under  crops,  total  and  average  yields,  kinds  of  field  crops  and  fruits, 
cereal  production,  fertilizers,  irrigation,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  bee  raising, 
employment  and  wages  of  farm.  ]aix>r;  prices  of  farm  products,  and  related  agri- 
cultural topics ;  and  the  number  and  classification  of  live  stock,  numtier  slaugh- 
tered and  lost  from  vnrious^auses,.  and  the  number  and  value  of  imports  and 
exports  of  live  stock. 

The  development  of  agrlcultuce  in  Denmark,  R.  J.  Troup8(H(  (Jour.  Boy. 
atatU.  Soc.,  60  (1906),  Xo.  2,  pp.  S7i-ill).—Tb\a  Is  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  May,  1906. 

Statistics  are  presented  and  discussed  on  the  historic  development  in  Den- 
mark of  systems  of  land  tenure,  size  of  holdings,  cultivated  areas,  live  stock, 
trade  In  agricultural  produce,  prices,  cooperation,  and  labor,  tbe  data  in  general 
l>eing  compared  with  similar  data  relating  to  Great  Britain.  The  present  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  Denmark  Is  said  to  be  highly  prosperous,  and  this  pros- 
perity is  assigned  to  three  causes,  namely:  (1)  Land  tenure,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  homogeneous  farming  community  who,  as  owners  of  the  soil,  cultivate 
farms  of  moderate  size;  (2)  education,  which  by  means  of  elementaiy,  tech- 
nical, and  adult  continuation  schools  has  produced  the  most  enlightened  peas- 
antry in  the  world;  and  (3)  cooperation,  which  by  promoting  the  production 
and  sale  on  a  large  scale  of  agricultural  products  for  exportation  abroad  has 
fulfilled  the  aim  of  Danish  agriculture. 

CooperatiTe  credit  in  Bengal,  W.  R.  Goublat  (Apr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906), 
yo.  3,  pp.  216-219). — The  author  briefly  describes  the  plan  adopted  by  tbe  Im- 
perial and  provincial  departments  of  agriculture  of  India  In  promoting  ngricul- 
turnl  credit  banks  In  the  provinces. 

Tbe  system  consists  primarily  in  making  village  societies  rather  than  indi- 
vidual i)easnnts  responsible  for  borrowing,  disbursing,  and  collecting  principal 
and  interest  on  loans,  which  are  advanced  at  rates  ranging  from  6  to  V2i  per 
cent  interest  instead  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  as  charged  by  money  lenders. 
There  are  at  present  8(5  experimental  village  societies  in  Bengal,  and  more  than 
60  of  these  are  said  to  he  working  on  sound  principles.  The  results,  siiys  the 
author,  "  show  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem 
of  financing  agriculture."  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  institution  of  banks  for 
advancing  seed  grain  to  agriculturists. 

Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1903-1805  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Statis.  Bui.  -in.  pp.  62). — Detailed  statements  of  imports  of  farm  and  forest 
products,  including  tbe  countries  from  which  consigned,  are  reported.  The  fol- 
lowing table  suuiniarizes  tlie  value  data :    . 
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Values  of  farm  and  forest  products  imported  into  the  United  States. 


Kind*  of  Imports. 

Year  ended  June  30— 

Total, 

190S. 

1904. 

1905. 

190^-1906. 

9456, 199,  S2S 
71,478,022 

»461.434,8S1 
79,619,296 

•663,851,214 
9'2,680,6Se 

$1,471,485,890 
243,777,878 

Toua 

527,677,847 

641,064,147 

646, 581, 769 

1,715,263,268 

I         Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1903-1905  (C/.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
I      Btatis.  Bui.  46.  pp.  72). — Detailed  statements  of  exports  of  farm  and  forest 
!      products,  including  tbe  countries  to  which  consigned,  are  reported.    The  fol- 
lowing table  summarizes  the  value  data : 


Valves  of  farm  and  forest  products  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Kinds  of  exports. 

Year  ended  June  80— 

Total, 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1903-1906. 

fum  products 

(878,480,567 
68,281,124 

S869,ie0,264 
70,085,789 

S826,904,777 
63,199,848 

t2, 664, 645, 698 

191,666,261 

Total 

996,761,681 

929,246,053 

890,104,126 

2,766,111,860 

Trade  with  noncontiguous  possessions  in  farm  and  forest  produ<rts,  1903- 
1905  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Bui.  Jp,  pp.  45).— The  value  of  farm  and 
forest  products  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  I'orto  Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Philippine  Islands,  Tutulla,  Midway  Islands,  and  Guam  in  1905  was  $15,851,726, 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  $15,154,837  in  1904 ;  while  the  shipments  from 
noncontiguous  possessions  to  tbe  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  $01,699,925 
in  1005,  as  compared  with  $46,898,012  in  1904.  Data  as  to  the  quantity,  value, 
and  destination  of  the  various  products  are  rei)orted  in  detail. 

BetaU  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1905  (Bur.  of  Labor  [U.  8.]  Bui.  65,  pp.  171- 
SIS). — Statistical  data  of  the  retail  prices  of  30  staple  foods  secured  in  the 
principal  industrial  centers  of  40  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
reported.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  average  cost  of  food  per  family 
ranged  from  $296.76  In  1896,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  to  $349.27,  the  highest, 
in  19ft>,  a  difference  of  17.7  per  cent.  As  determined  from  2,567  families  fur- 
nishing information  in  1905,  the  cost  of  food  represents  42.54  per  cent  of  all 
family  expenditures. 

Bnssia's  wheat  surplus;  conditions  under  which  it  Is  produced,  I.  M. 
RcBmow  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Stalls.  Bui.  iZ,  pp.  103,  pis.  4,  flg.  i).— The 
antbor  describes  tbe  conditions  under  which  wheat  is  grown  and  harvested  in 
Russia  and  points  out  the  actual  and  possible  cxportations  of  wheat  to  Eu- 
ropean markets  where  It  competes  with  wheat  from  otlier  countries. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  detailed  facts  are  presented  regarding  the  popu- 
lation and  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  system  of  land  ownership,  cereal 
production,  the  agricultural  methods  in  vogue  on  private  and  peasant  farms, 
and  tbe  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  many  of  which  factors  bear  upon  the 
cost  of  wheat  production.  The  two  com{)etlng  cereals  in  Kussia  are  rye  and 
vheat,  and  statistics  are  presented  showing  a  steady  gain  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  While  the  rye  is  consumed  for  bread  by  the  peasants  most  of  the 
wlieat  is  marketed. 

The  primitive  methods  of  agriculture,  lack  of  modern  implements  and 
machinery,  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  and  excess  of  spring  sowings  over. 
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winter  sowings  are  regarded  as  factors  In  lowering  the  yield  of  wheat.  "  Not- 
withstanding the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  black  soil  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  wheat  belt,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Russia  Is  foood 
to  be  iuTarlably  smaller  than  in  any  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Argentina.  ...  On  the  whole  a  spring  yield  of  8}  bu.  per  acre  and  a  winter 
yield  of  11}  bu.  seem  to  be  normal  for  the  Russian  Empire,  with  a  grand 
average  of  a  little  over  9  bu." 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  wheat  is  not  regarded  as  low  In  cost  of  pro- 
duction under  Russian  conditions,  the  cost  of  raising  winter  wheat  ranging 
from  46.5  to  66.6  cts.  per  bushel.  "  Excluding  Poland,  the  average  cost  in 
European  Russia  proper  varies  between  46  and  '64  cts.  a  bushel."  The  cost  of 
spring  wheat  varies  between  40  and  53  cts.  per  bushel. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  future  developnient  of  the  wheat-growing 
industry  in  Russia  will  deiiend  upon  the  Improvement  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  i>eople  by  Increasing  the  allotments  of  land  to  peasants; 
by  l)etter  educational  systems,  and  particularly  by  overcoming  the  greatest 
obstacle  of  all — the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasant 

[The  sugar  industry  in  Brazil]  (Intemat.  Sugar  Com.  [London],  Proe. 
Spring  Seas.,  1906,  pp.  S6). — This  publication  mainly  consists  of  reports  by 
several  Belgian  consuls  residing  at  different  places  In  Brazil  and  by  the  British 
vice-consul  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  give  statistics  regarding  the  coat 
of  production,  quantity,  and  prices  of  grades  of  sugar,  freight  rates,  export 
and  import  duties,  etc.  General  information  relating  to  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, shipping,  and  marketing  sugar,  ns  well  as  the  part  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment has  played  In  promoting  the  sugar  Industry,  Is  Included. 

Season  and  crop  report  for  the  Province  of  Bengal  for  the  year  1905-6 
{Dept.  Agr.  Bengal,  Season  and  Crop  Rpt.,  1905-6,  pp.  25). — Data  are  presented 
on  the  character  of  the  seasons;  area  cultivated,  cropped,  and  irrigated;  pro- 
duction per  acre  and  total  production;  prices,  trade,  and  stock  of  food  grains 
and  other  products ;  numl>er  of  live  stock  and  Implements ;  and  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1905  {Maryland  Bta. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  XX  +  S-iO). — The  report  proper  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  Reprints  of  Bulletins 
94-103  of  the  station  previously  abstracted  are  appended. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1906  (Maryland  8t<u 
Rpt.  1906.  pp.  XII +  126). — This  contains  a  report  on  the  work  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  station  by  the  director,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1906,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  Nos.  104-109  of  the  station  previ- 
ously noted. 

Agriculture  in  other  lands  with  special  reference  to  dairying,  J.  A.  Ki5- 
SEixA  (Wellington:  yew  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1906,  pp.  90,  pis.  30). — Observations 
made  by  the  author  In  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Argentina  are  rei)orted. 

Farm  science  (Chicago:  International  Harvester  Co.,  1906,  pp.  128,  figs. 
60). — This  contains  practical  discussions  of  the  following  subjects:  Alfalfa  cul- 
ture In  America,  by  J.  E.  Wing;  modern  corn  culture,  by  P.  G.  Holden;  best 
methods  in  seeding,  by  W.  F.  Brown;  small  grain  growing,  by  W.  M.  Hays; 
profitable  hay  making,  by  T.  Shaw;  up-to-date  dairying,  by  C.  D.  Smith;  in- 
creasing fertility,  by  C.  G.  Hopkins ;  and  power  on  the  farm,  by  F.  R.  Cran& 
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noTida  vniTenlty  and  Station. — R.  W.  Clothier,  erroneously  annonnced  in  a 
previous  Issue  of  the  Record  as  the  successor  to  C.  M.  Ck>nner  in  the  university 
and  station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the 
nnlTersity  only.  The  position  of  agriculturist  In  the  station  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  R.  Y.  Winters,  a  graduate  of  Clemson  Collie,  has  been  appolntetf 
casistaat  In  botany. 

O«orgla  Station. — ^Tbe  station  has  recently  erected  a  new  laboratory  building 
for  the  use  of  the  new  departments  of  bacteriology  and  plant  breeding  and 
plant  pathology. 

Idaho  University. — A  school  of  agriculture  has  been  established,  providing  a 
4-year  course  preparatory  to  the  regular  college  work.  A. 4-year  course  In' 
domestic  economy  Is  also  announced. 

Purdue  TTniverslty. — ^Farm  mechanics  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  Bchool  of  agriculture.  It  Is  to  Include  class-room  and  laboratory  practice 
In  the  subjects  of  farm  machines,  roads,  buildings,  and  drains. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — The  department  of  agricultural  extension,  estab- 
lished as  recently  noted  In  charge  of  P.  G.  Holden,  has  been  organized  as  fol- 
lows: M.  L.  Mosher,  In  charge  of  farm  crops;  P.  K.  Bliss,  In  charge  of  animal 
basbandry ;  A.  H.  Snyder,  In  charge  of  soils ;  J.  C.  Guthrie,  In  charge  of  dairy ; 
J.  W.  Jones,  In  charge  of  horticulture;  Miss  Mary  F.  Rausch,  In  charge  of 
bonsehold  economics;  and  G.  E.  Stayner,  secretary. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion and  research  In  cement  and  clay  products  have  been  provided,  and  4-year 
and  2-year  courses  are  being  offered. 

According  to  the  lotca  Agriculturist,  II.  J.  Quayle  has  resigned  to  continue 
entomological  work  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Is  succeeded  by  C.  E. 
Bartholomew. 

lUiyland  College. — The  general  agricultural  course  has  been  subdivided  and 
separate  courses  are  now  offered  In  agronomy  and  animal  industry,  horticulture, 
and  chemistry. 

Koatana  College. — The  general  agricultural  course  has  been  expanded  into 
separate  courses  In  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and  horticulture. 
A  3-year  elementary  course  in  agriculture,  continuing  for  6  months  of  the 
year,  has  been  offered  In  the  newly  created  school  of  agriculture,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  2-year  winter  course. 

lebiaska  University. — It  is  noted  from  Science  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  regents  of  the  university,  the  grade  of  "  head  professor  "  was  established. 
Among  the  appointments  made  under  this  title  were  C.  B.  Bessey  (botany), 
Lawrence  Bruner  (entomology),  H.  B.  Ward  (zoology),  O.  V.  P.  Stout  (civil 
wiglneerlng),  E.  A.  Burnett  (animal  husbandry),  A.  T.  Peters  (animal  pa- 
thology), and  Samuel  Avery  (chemistry).  Most  of  the  above  are  or  have  been 
connected  with  the  station.  It  was  further  ordered  that  these  head  professors 
t'honld  constitute  the  "  university  senate." 

Hew  Xexlco  Station. — J.  D.  Tlnsley,  head  of  the  department  of  soils,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  farmers'  Institutes  and  cooperative  exiierlments, 
and  will  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  traveling  over  the  Territory 
organizing  this  work.    George  M.  Lummis  has  been  apiKiiuted  assistant  In  the 
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department  of  soils  and  will  have  cbarge  of  the  college  classes  and  the  experi- 
mental worlc.  J.  B.  Thompson,  recently  appointed  assistant  in  borticnlture,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Philippine  department  of  agricultnre,  and  is 
Succeeded  by  Lorenz  Greene,  a  graduate  of  the  Kaoaas  (College.  It  is  planned  to 
jtdd  .an  Irrigation  eagtaeer  to  the  station  staff  in  the  near  fntnre. 

Oomell  tTnlversity  and  Station. — H.  J.  Webber,  In  cbarge  of  plant-breeding 
work  In  this  department,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  plant  biology,  and 
will  enter  upon  bis  new  position  in  the  spring.  J.  E.  Colt,  J.  P.  Stewart,  and 
W.  H.  Griffiths  bav«  been  added  to  the  department  of  horticulture. 

Oregon  (}oUege. — A  4-year  course  in  forestry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
•ii&B  l3een  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Penmylvania  College  and  Station. — Thomas  F.  Hunt,  of  Cornell,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  station.  He  will 
continue  in  his  present  position  until  the  close  of  the  college  year,  giylng  a  part 
of  his  time  to  planning  for  the  future  derelopipent  of  the  work  In  Pennsylvania. 

Vermont  Valyenity  and  Statloft. — C.  L.  Beacb,  in  charge  of  dairying  at  the 
Connecticut  Storrs  College  and  Station,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  dairy  husbandry  In  the  Vermont  University  and  Station.  A.  P.  Bigelow,  a 
fonaer  student  at  4he  dairy  school,  will  be  dairyman  at  the  station,  ylce  C  L. 
Stygles,  resigned.    It  is  expected  rapidly  to  increase  the  work  in  diarylng. 

Armonr  SohQlarshlpi.->— Al  a  Joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  many  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  managers  of  the  International  Stock  Show  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Armour  scbolarsbips  were  decided  upon.  One  scholar- 
ship will  be  given  to  each  college  leading  at  the  exposition  in  Judging  borses, 
cattle,  swine,  sbeep,  and  corn,  one  to  the  college  making  tb€  best  exhibit  of  feed 
stuffs,  and  one  to  the  college  making  the  highest  average.  The  remaining  13 
will  be  apportioned  according  to  the  winnings  of  the  colleges  at  the  show,  exc^t 
that  no  college  may  receive  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The 
awarding  of  the  scholarships  to  students  will  be  done  by  the  respective  colleges. 

Xadras  Agrlonltural  College. — ^A  new  agricultural  college  and  research  Insti- 
tute for  Madras  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  In  1905  a  grant  to  the  presidency 
by  the  government  of  India  of  ^50,000  per  annum,  which  was  subsequently  In- 
creased to  $100,000,  added  to  the  allotment  made  by  the  government  of  Madras 
removed  all  financial  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Madras  agricultural  depart- 
ment The  result  of  this  improved  financial  condition  was  the  decision  of  the 
government  to  close  the  agricultural  college  at  Saidai)et  and  establish  a  new 
college  and  research  institute,  adequately  equipped  with  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms and  with  a  suitable  farm  near  Colmbatore. 

The  staff  will  consist  of  an  expert  agriculturalist  as  the  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, a  superintendent  of  the  central  farm,  a  government  botanist,  and  an  agri- 
cultural chemist.  Ultimately  an  entomologist  and  mycologist  may  lie  added. 
The  staff  will  combine  teaching  wRh  research  work.  Problems  connected  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  presidency  will  be  studied  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field, 
while  the  students  will  be  given  a  general  education  In  all  branches  of  agri- 
cultural science. 

Vacation  Forestry  Ezcnrsloas. — ^Tbe  Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Ciren- 
cester has  instituted  for  its  forestry  students  a  series  of  annual  vacation  excur- 
sions to  the  German  forests.  The  initial  excursion  Included  visits  to  the  Ober-' 
forsterei  of  Darmstadt,  the  oak  and  pine  woods  of  Viemheim,  the  large  coppice 
in  the  Odenwald  now  under  conversion  to  high  forests,  and  some  of  the  Heidel- 
berg woods.  Shorter  excursions  to  forest  areas  In  England  and  Wales  are 
frequent  during  the  college  year. 

Association    of    Official    Agricnltural    Chemists. — ^Thls    association    held    its 
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twenty-third  annual  coqvention  in  Washington,  D.  C.  November  7-0,  1906.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended..  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Prof.  C.  E.  Munroe,  of  the  George  Washington  University,  and  Prof. 
Alexius  de  Sigmond,  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  upon  Invitation  of  the  association, 
delivered  brief  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  presidential  address  of  C.  G.  Hopkins  was  entitled,  "The  Duty  of 
Chemistry  to  Agriculture."  This  dealt  mainly  with  the  question  of  soil  fer- 
tility, and  included  a  review  of  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department,  work  of  the  experiment  stations  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,-  and  Ohio, 
and  data  obtained  at  Rothfimsted. 

In  the  foiloTving  note  concerning  the  proceedings  no  effort  Is  made  to  incor- 
porate the  results. of  investigations  as  embodied  In  the  recommendations  of 
referees  and  committees  as  these  are  regularly  published  promptly  In  circular 
form  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  detailed  proceedings  are  also  pub- 
lished by  the  same  bureau.  Reference  will  be  made  merely  to  the  nature  of 
the  reports  and  papers  which,  were  for  the  most  part  submitted  In  abstract 
form.  ,         •        . 

The  subject  of  food  adulteration  was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  feature  of'tbe 
programme.  Reports  of  14  associate  referees  on  this  subject  were  presented. 
E.  F.  Ladd  made  a  brief  preliminary  report  on  colors,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  paper  by  H.  M.  Loomis  on  the  solubility  and  extraction  of  colors,  and  by  a 
paper  by  A.  G.  Nicholls  on  the  detection  of  certain  vegetable  colors  In  foods. 
C.  H.  Jones,  associate  referee  on  saccharine  products,  reported  that  the  work 
on  this  subject  during  the  year  had  been  confined  to  maple  products  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  malic  acid  value.  Cooperative  work  by  13  analysts 
was  reported.  H.  C.  Lythgoe  presented  a  report  on  fruit  products.  H:  B. 
Barnard  reported  cooperative  work  by  10  chemists-  on  the  analysis  of  beer  and 
recommended  methods  for  adoption.  C.  A.  Crampton  reported  on  distilled 
liquors. 

No  report  was  presented  on  vinegar,  but  a  paper  entitled  the  Fuller's  Earth 
Test  for  Caramel  In  Vinegar  was  submitted  by  W.  L.  Dubois.  The  method  Is 
considered  unreliable  and  of  value  only  as  a  preliminary  test.  E.  M.  Ohace 
reported  that  the  work  on  flavoring  extracts  had  been  confined  to  the  proposed 
methods  for  the  determination  of  citral  In  lemon  oils  and  extracts.  Results 
obtained  by  4  chemists  were  included  In  the  report.  W.  M.  Allen,  associate 
referee  on  baking  powder  and  baking  chemicals,  reported  work  on  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  dloxld.  L.  M.  Tolman,  associate  referee  on  fats  and  oils, 
reported  that  much  had  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  cooperative 
investigations  on  the  cold  test.  H.  C.  Lythgoe  submitted  a  brief  report  on 
diary  products  for  the  associate  referee,  A.  E.  Leach.  R.  B.  Doollttle  reported 
on  condiments  other  than  spices.  This  consisted  of  an  outline  of  methods 
which  the  associate  referee  had  found  of  value  In  judging  the  products  be- 
longing to  this  class.  C.  D.  Howard,  associate  referee  on  tea  and  coffee, 
reported  that  the  work  done  by  him  on  this  subject  during  the  year  had  been 
confined  principally  to  a  study  of  methods  of  determining  caftetannic  add. 
Xo  cooperative  work  was  undertaken.  In  this  connection  a  review  of  the 
methods  for  chemical  analysis  of  tea  was  submitted  by  R.  E.  Doollttle  and 
P.  O.  Woodruff.  This  gave  the  results  of  determinations  of  water  extract, 
tannin,  and  thein  by  different  methods. 

A  paper  on  the  determination  of  moisture  In  tea  by  R.  B.  Doollttle  and 
•^  W.  Ogden  was  also  read.  Drying  in  an  oven  was  compared  with  drying 
In  n  current  of  hydrogen.  W.  I.i.  Dubois,  as  associate  referee  on  food  preserva- 
tives, gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  determination  of  salicylic 
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acid  in  beer,  wine,  catsup,  and  other  products.  A.  McOill,  associate  referee  on 
cereal  products,  referred  to  definitions  of  grain,  flour,  etc.,  and  reimrted  a 
study  of  the  literature  on  gluten,  nongluteu,  nitrogen,  valuation  of  flours,  and 
glladln.  Investigations  on.  the  determination,  of  water  in  foods  were  reported 
by  F.  C.  Webber,  associate  .referee  on  this  subject 

The  referee  on  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  J.  B.  Glbboney,  reported 
considerable  cooperative  work  pn  the  determination  of  total  and  available 
nitrogen  by  different  methods.  .  Jn  connection  with  this  report  J.  P.  Street 
read  a  paper  on  the  detection  of  peat  in  -commercial  fertilizers.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  pentosan  determination  will  indicate  the  presence  of  as  small 
an  amount  of  peat  as  10  per  cent  A  report  on  the  separation  of  nitrogenous 
bodies  In  cheese  was  submitted  by  the  referee,  R.  Harcourt  The  results  of 
cooperative  work  on  the  extraction  of  water-soluble  and  salt-soluble  prodncts 
were  Included  In  the  report  F.  .C.  Cook  presented  a  report  of  Investigations 
on  meat  proteids. 

Dairy  products  was  reported  upon  by  the  referee,  F.  W.  Woll,  and  papers 
on  this  subject  by  G.  A.  Olson  and  A.  W.  Boswo^th  were  read.  The  latter 
dealt  with  the  determination  of  acidity  in  cheese.  J.  K.  Haywood  reported 
upon  feeding  stuffs,  and  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.,  upon  methods  of  sugar  analysis. 
Oonslderable  work  by  the  referees  and  collaborators  upon  sugar  was' reported. 
This  has  been  mainly  along  lines  previously  studied  by  the  association.  The 
organic  constituents  of  cane  molasses  were  studied,  and  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen  In  n^olasses  were  compared.  Data  were  presented  showing 
variations  In  the  polarization  of  raw  cane  sugars.  The  work  on  the  uniflca- 
tlon  of  reducing  sugar  methods  was  reported  by  P.  H.  Walker.  Tables  for  the 
estimation  of  dextrose,  invert  sugar,  lactose,  and  maltose  have  been  prepared 
and  published.  W.  D.  Home  submitted  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
sulphites  in  sirups. 

A  report  on  medicinal  plants  and  drugs  was  submitted  by  the  referee.  L.  F. 
Kebler.  The  referee  on  soils,  J.  H.  Petit  reported  cooperative  work  along 
the  lines  approved  by  the  association  at  the  last  meeting.  The  referee  on  phos- 
phoric acid,  B.  W.  Kllgore,  reported  that  Investigations  on  the  determination 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  basic  slag  had  been  conducted,  but  that  the 
results  were  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  The  associate  referee,  J.  M. 
McCandless,  reported  the  results  of  cooperative  investigations  on  the  deter- 
mination of  iron  and  alumina  in  phosphate  rock  and  on  the  neutralization  of 
the  official  solution  of  ammonium  citrate. 

The  referee  on  inorganic  plant  constituents,  W.  W.  Skinner,  reported  Inves- 
tigations on  the  amount  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  found  in  plant  asb 
obtained  by  various  methods.  A.  L.  Knisely,  referee  on  potash,  reported  co- 
operative work  on  the  determination  of  potash  In  one  sample  of  soil  and  in  one 
sample  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing  considerable  organic  matter. 

The  report  of  the  referee  on  tannin,  H.  C.  Reed,  was  mainly  an  argument 
for  discontinuing  work  by  the  association  along  this  line.  The  association, 
however,  voted  to  continue  the  work  on  this  subject.  A  report  on  insecticides 
was  submitted  by  the  referee.  G.  E.  Colby.  This  contained  the  results  of  pre- 
liminary tests  of  a  simple  method  of  determlnlni;  the  kerosene  in  kerosene  emal- 
sions  by  the  centrifugal  method. 

The  committee  on  food  standards,  through  its  chairman,  W.  Frear,  submitted 
a  rei)ort  of  progress.  The  committee  was  continued.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  fertilizer  legislation,  submitted  a  report  on  conferences 
concerning  a  national  fertilizer  law.  The  coiunilttee  was  continued  witli 
instructions  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  collaboration  of  the  great  fertilizer  in- 
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terests  in  the  perfection  of  a  measure  to  Ite  submitted  to  Congress.  In  this  con- 
nection a  paper  on  the  adulteration  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  read  by  J.  M. 
McCandiess.    Instances  of  adulteration  of  fertilizers  in  Georgia  were  cited. 

A  report  on  the  testing  of  chemical  reagents  was  submitted  by  the  referee, 
L  F.  Eebier.  R.  J.  Davidson  submitted  a  report  of  the  committee  on  the  tinlfl- 
cation  of  terms.  The  association  deferred  action  on  this  matter  for  one  year, 
tlie  committee  being  continued.  The  committee  on  definition  of  plant  food/ 
H.  W.  Wiley,  chairman,  cited  numerous  authorities  and  recommended  that 
plant  foods  be  defined  as  those  substances  entering  the  plant  from  without 
and  which  are  utilized  in  the  metabolic  activities  of  the  plant  The  definition 
was  adopted  by  the  association  and  the  committee  discontinued. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  revision  of  methods.  The  methods  of  the  association  are  at  present  em- 
bodied in  two  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  In  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  conventions.  The  taslc  of  revising  these  for  publica- 
tion in  one  bulletin  has  been  left  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  aided  by 
a  committee  on  revision.  It  is  expected  that  this  revision  of- the  methods  will 
he  published  in  circular  form  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  when 
final  action  can  tie  taken. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  P. 
Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  vice-president,  H.  Snyder,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.;  secretary,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  additional  members  of 
executive  committee,  B.  B.  Ross,  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  B.  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston, 
R,  I.  The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  was  left  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee, preference  being  expressed  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Asaoclatlon  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  Australasia. — At  a  meeting 
held  at  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  August  20,  1906,  and  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  Queensland,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales,  "  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  Australasia,"  to  consist  of  "the 
chief  chemists  for  the  departments  of  agriculture  In  the  states  and  colonies  of 
Anstralasia,"  was  formally  organized  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  OSIcial  Agricultural  Chemists  of  this  country.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are  stated  in  its  constitution  to  be:  "(1)  To  secure  uniformity  In 
tlie  methods,  results,  and  modes  of  statement  of  analyses  of  fertilizers,  soils, 
feeding  stuffs,  agricultural  products,  and  other  materials  connected  with  this 
indnstr}-.  (2)  To  afford  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  Interest 
to  agricultural  chemists." 

The  meeting  took  action  upon  forms  of  reports  on  soils  for  farmers,  methods 
of  analysis  for  soils,  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  wheat  and  fiour,  dairy  products, 
vater,  lime,  insecticides,  and  cattle  dtps.  Action  on  legislation  regarding  adul- 
teration of  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural  products  and  the  fixing  of  stand- 
ards was  postponed,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  representatives  of  some  states 
and  provinces,  until  the  next  meeting,  which  Is  called  for  March  or  April,  1907, 
In  Sidney. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  "  investigate  means  for  making  short  flying 
[soil]  surveys  and  to  test  the  rapid  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Soils." 

"The  conference  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  field  experimental 
work  should  be  carried  out  In  conjunction  with  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  agricultural  chemists  In  so  far  as  relates  to  design  and  conduct  of  the 
experiments  themselves  and  the  interpretation  and  publication  of  the  results." 
The  extension  of  such  work  (a)  by  means  of  experiments  conducted  at  state 
farms  and  agricoltural  colleges,  (&)  by  experiments  on  the  farms  of  private 
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Individuals,  and  (c)  by  means  of  plats  in  school  gardens,  was  recommended, 
and  the  scope  and  objects  of  field  experiments  were  outlined.  Tbe  supplement- 
ing of  field  experiments  by  pot  experiments  In  tbe  inrestlgation  of  certain  prob- 
lems was  also  recommended. 

Tbe  testing  and  certification  of  all  calibrated  glassware,  especially  that  used 
in  dairies  and  butter  factories,  and  the  allowable  limits  of  error  are  to  be 
reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting.  Referees  were  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  KJeldahl  method  with  and  without  the  addition  of  mercuiy 
(C.  J.  BrUnnich)  and  upon  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in  pbosphate 
rock  (B.  C.  Aston). 

The  ofllcers  elected  were  F.  B.  Guthrie,  president ;  C.  J.  Brflnnicb,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  W.  P.  Wilkinson,  secretary :  B.  C.  Aston,  additional  member  of  execn- 
tlve  committee. 

Kisoellaneons. — Tbe  first  agricultural  high  school  in  Maryland  was  recently 
opened  at  Calvert.  As  previously  announced,  the  school  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Cecil  County  school  board,  and  H.  O.  Samptson,  of  this  Department 
is  principal.  Tbe  school  has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  Is  reported 
to  be  a  success. 

A  new  hall  and  science  laboratories,  affording  accommodations  for  tbeoret- 
Ical  and  practical  work  in  agriculture,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geog- 
raphy, have  Just  been  opened  by  tbe  University  College,  Reading. 

The  consul-general  of  Panama  reports  that  tbe  Republic  has  contracted  witb 
Dr.  D.  H.  Lupi,  a  well-known  Venemelan  agriculturist,  to  establish  a  school 
of  agriculture  in  Panama.  Before  opening  the  school  Dr.  Lupi  will  travel 
throughout  the  Republic  and  report  his  agricultural  Investigations  to  the  gov- 
ernment 

Tbe  Industrialist  states  that  K.  C.  Davis,  principal  of  tbe  Dunn  County 
School  of  Agriculture,  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  has  been  offered  a  position  as  dean 
of  St  Lawrence  University,  which,  as  previously  announced,  was  granted  an 
appropriation  by  the  New  York  legislature  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  agricultural  course. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  recently  connected  with  Clemson  College  and  the  South 
Carolina   Experiment  Station,   has  been  granted  a  pension  by  tbe  Carnegie  . 
Foundation  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

T.  H.  Mlddleton,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Flsli- 
cries,  in  succession  to  Dr.  W.  Somerville,  who  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
Instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry  at  Oxford. 

James  T.  Crawley,  recently  connected  with  tbe  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  appointed  director  of  tbe  Cuban  Station,  in  8u^ 
cession  to  F.  S.  Earle. 
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Interest  in  extension  work  in  agriculture  is  developing  rapidly.  It 
is  looked  to  as  another  means  of  making  the  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  more  effective  by  bringing  it  home  to  the  farmer  in  a  way 
to  appeal  to  him,  and  as  spreading  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  agri- 
cultural college.  It  proceeds  upon  the  basis  that  the  colleges  can  not 
give  all  the  instruction  in  agriculture  which  is  desirable  within  their 
walls,  but  that  a  vast  body  of  adults  outside  may  be  reached  and 
benefited  by  more  direct  contact. 

Extension  work  differs  from  the  college  work  proper  in  character, 
aim,  and  method.  The  college  instruction  in  both  regular  and  short 
courses  is  conducted  at  a  central  point  at  which  the  pupils  must  be 
assembled;  and  the  courses  are  usually  definite  and  fixed,  and  have 
a  pedagogic  form.  Extension  work  seeks  the  farmer  and  rural  popu- 
lation in  their  own  surroundings,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
farmers'  institute  does ;  and  in  a  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  that  form  of  aid,  for  in  their  present  status 
the  institutes  are  a  conspicuous  form  of  extension  teaching.  It  must 
naturally  be  movable,  elementary,  and  of  short  duration  in  any 
particular  locality.  It  is  informational  in  character  rather  than  . 
educational,  for  it  can  only  present  or  demonstrate  facts  in  a  general 
way  and  in  a  quite  didactic  manner,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
not  go  far  into  the  reason  and  theory.  While  it  is  in  this  sense 
superficial,  it  is  thought  possible  to  give  it  something  of  the  pedagogic 
form  which,  is  being  worked  out  for  other  grades  of  agricultural 
instruction,  by  systematizing  the  various  features  and  presenting 
them  in  logical  order. 

Extension  teaching  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  short  courses  at 
the  colleges,  the  elementary  agricultural  schools,  or  other  agencies 
at  present  provided.  It  supplements  the  experiment  station  and  the 
agricultural  college,  thus  constituting  a  third  branch  of  the  system 
for  agricultural  instruction,  which  in  its  development  may  be  regarded 
as  separate  and  distinct  in  field  and  character,  but  closely  correlated 
with  the  other  two  branches. 
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Although  several  kinds  of  extension  work  have  been  carried  on  for 
some  time,  the  movement  to  organize  it  and  give  it  more  definite 
form  as  a  department  of  the  college  is  quite  new.  It  is  still  in  the 
formative  stage,  and  the  details  of  organization  are  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  The  same  is  true  of  the  scope  to  be  given  it,  and  its  relations  to 
certain  phases  of  work  which  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  exiieri- 
ment  stations  are  now  doing,  and  to  such  agencies  as  the  farmers' 
institutes. 

But  there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  more  direct  contact  with  the 
rural  population,  and  a  well-defined  belief  that  in  the  form  of  exten- 
sion work  this  will  be  the  next  significant  development  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  American  farmer.  No  one  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  que.stion  the  great  field 
of  usefulness  open  to  such  a  department.  Soils  are  suffering  and 
being  depleted  by  lack  of  proper  treatment  to  conserve  their  fertility, 
wasteful  methods  are  pursued  in  handling  irrigation  waters  and 
various  by-products  of  the  farm,  weeds,  insects,  and  plant  diseases 
are  allowed  to  devastate  fields,  poor  seed  and  inefficient  cultivation 
to  greatly  reduce  quality  and  yield,  and  improper  selection  of  cows 
and  other  stock  to  cut  down  the  profit  almost  or  quite  to  the  point  of 
loss.  Economists  and  such  men  as  James  J.  Hill  are  crying  out 
against  our  improvident  and  reckless  agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  have  in  large  measure  worked  out  the 
remedies  for  these  conditions,  and  pointed  the  way  to  more  intelligent 
and  remunerative  practice;  they  have  demonstrated  these  things 
to  the  farmers,  and  have  spread  the  news  broadcast  through  the  popu- 
lar bulletin,  the  agricultural  press,  the  farmers'  institute,  and  the 
railroad  special.  The  good  they  have  accomplished  in  this  way  is 
the  strongest  argument  for  a  wider  organization  of  extension  work, 
for  it  demonstrates  that  the  farmers  can  be  reached  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  can  be  led  to  put  the  teachings  of  agricultural 
science  into  practice. 

But  the  abilities  of  the  stations  in  this  line  are  limited  by  the  other 
demands  upon  them.  Tn  entering  upon  such  work  they  are  stepping 
out  of  their  field  as  investigators  and  delaying  development  along 
the  lines  with  which  they  are  especially  charged.  More  and  more 
it  is  becoming  apparent  that  investigation  and  extension  work  in 
agriculture  do  not  belong  together,  although  mutually  dependent  and 
closely  associated.  The  demands  upon  each  are  fast  assuming  such 
proportions  that  a  separate  force  is  becoming  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  more  important  features  of  the  work.  There  will  be  some  over- 
lapping for  a  time,  as  there  will  be  with  the  regular  educational  work 
of  the  college,  but  the  interests  of  all  phases  of  the  work  are  fast  call- 
ing for  greater  differentiation. 

The  extension  department  seems  the  next  logical  step  in  the  devd- 
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opment  of  our  agricultural  system.  Those  who  have  given  the  matter 
careful  study  believe  that  in  view  of  the  present  feeling  toward  agri- 
cultural experimentation  and  education,  the  time  is  ripe  for  this 
step,  and  they  point  to  indications  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
extension  movement  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  present  status  of  extension  work  in  the  United  States  was 
brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work  at  the 
Baton  Kouge  convention  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. This  standing  committee  was  appointed  a  year  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  committees,  and  was  an  expression 
of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  phase  of  work. 

The  committee  defined  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  to  embrace 
"  those  forms  of  instruction  in  subjects  having  to  do  with  improved 
methods  of  agricultural  production,  and  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  rural  population,  that  are  offered  to  people  not  enrolled  as  resi- 
dent pupils  in  educational  institutions."  It  grouped  the  various 
,  forms  of  extension  work  under  six  headings,  as  follows :  (a)  Farmers' 
institutes ;  (b)  itinerant  lectures  other  than  farmers'  institutes,  includ- 
ing traveling  schools  of  various  types,  special  railroad  trains,  etc.; 
(c)  literature,  including  correspondence  and  reading  courses,  travel- 
ing libraries,  etc.;  (d)  field  demonstrations,  educational  exhibits  at 
fairs,  and  the  like ;  (e)  educational  features  in  charge  of  rural  socie- 
ties; and  (f)  formation  of  leagues  or  federations  of  rural  societies, 
establishment  of  social  centers,  and  similar  undertakings.  The  classi- 
fication is  based  primarily  upon  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
secondarily  upon  types  of  institutions  doing  the  work.  The  first  four 
groups  are  intended  to  embrace  all  forms  which  belong  primarily  to 
universities,,  colleges,  and  other  agencies  whose  work  is  distinctively 
educational. 

In  the  committee's  preliminary  survey  of  extension  work  inquiries 
were  sent  to  a  wide  range  of  institutions  and  organizations,  agricul- 
tural and  otherwise,  to  which  a  thousand  replies  were  received. 
These  show  that  there  are  already  established  over  three  hundred 
active  centers  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  and  doubtle&s 
others  for  which  no  reports  were  received.  "  Nearly  all  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  land  are  doing  extension 
teaching  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  practically  all  of  the  granges 
and  thousands  of  agricultural  societies  of  various  sorts  do  work  that 
could  be  called  extension  teaching  in  agriculture." 

Aside  from  these,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  normal  schools 
are  not  only  giving  courses  in  agriculture  for  teachers,  but  in  several 
instances  are  sending  out  lecturers  to  teachers'  and  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, giving  demonstrations,  issuing  pamphlets  and  school  bulletins 
on  agricultural  subjects,  and  in  other  ways  putting  themselves  in 
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touch  with  the  farmers,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  rural  communities. 
State  and  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  reported  some 
form  of  extension  teaching  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  cases, 
representing  k  great  variety  of  forms ;  and  seventeen  State  and  local 
libraries  reported  that  they  maintain  traveling  libraries,  lectures, 
lecture  bureaus,  etc.,  for  agricultural  subjects. 

Commenting  on  the  enormous  amount  of  extension  work  which  the 
experiment  stations  are  doing,  not  only  through  their  printed  bulle- 
tins and  the  mass  of  correspondence  of  station  officials,  but  also 
through  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  many  other  lines  of  effort,  the 
committee  asks  "  Why  should  the  experiment  station  longer  burden 
itself  with  extension  teaching?  Why  should  it  not  turn  over  all  of 
the  duties  just  enumerated  to  other  hands  and  thus  free  itself  in  time, 
in  money,  and  in  energy,  for  concentration  upon  the  gigantic  prob- 
lems of  genuine  research?"  The  obvious  answer  to  this  inquiry  is 
the  lack  of  other  agencies  with  the  organization  and  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  for  this  outside  work,  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
resting  on  station  officers  that  their  work  must  l)e  adequately  placed 
before  the  farmers,  and  that  they  must  serve  their  interests  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  stations  probably  feel  the  pressure  for  this  assistance 
more  keenly  than  any  other  agency,  unless  it  be  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, for  they  are  in  such  close  touch  with  the  farmers  and  their 
special  needs.  But  there  is  no  question  that  they  would  welcome  de- 
partments equipped  for  this  special  object  and  working  in  close  coop- 
eration with  them. 

The  committee  emphasized  the  desirability  of  concentrating,  coordi- 
nating, and  systematizing  the  extension  teaching  in  connection  with 
the  land-grant  colleges,  and  of  developing  the  more  important  aspects 
of  it.  It  recommended  that  each  college  should  organize  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  department  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  coordi- 
nate with  other  departments  or  divisions  of  the  agricultural  work, 
with  a  competent  director  in  charge,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  corps 
of  men  at  his  disposal;  and  failing  this,  that  it  appoint  a  faculty 
connnittee  on  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  to  consider  methods 
and  all  matters  relating  lo  this  subject,  and  especially  the  feasibility 
of  organizing  definitely  a  department  of  college  extension. 

The  report  points  out  that  "  nearly  all  the  institutions  are  feeling 
their  way.  The  scattered  nature  and  unorganized  character  of  the 
work  are  obvious  and  significant.  Only  a  few  institutions  have  or- 
ganized departments  of  extension  teaching.  The  work  thus  far  has 
grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and  the  desire  of  the  younger 
institutions  to  win  the  regard  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  to  instruct 
them."  And  it  adds  that  these  efforts  "  have  been  seriously  limited 
by  the  financial  resources  at  hand  and  the  small  amoimt  of  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  employees  of  the  institutions." 
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J         ^^  evident  that  extension  teaching  has  secured  a  strong  foothold 

*)  our  system  of  agricultural  education.    It  is  felt  that  the  time  is 

ot  far  distant  when  special  appropriations  will  be  made  for  this  de- 

■^  ®'**™^^t  of  instruction,  and  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  the  con- 

^'ixleration  of  the  proper  organization  of  such  work  to  meet  the  needs 

J*     J^?'"^°"''  communities  and  conditions.    Already  several  States  are 

'^^'^S  ^n  that  direction,  and  in  Iowa  a  full-fledged  extension  depart- 

■^^^ent  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college. 

-■Planned  by  a  corps  of  eight  persons,  which  is  now  conducting  itiner- 

«-_nt  schools  with  notable  success.  ^Eventually  this  new  feature  is  des- 

i"^  **^  ^"^^'^  *  marked  effect  on  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college 

*ie  experiment  station,  and  the  farmers'  institute,  and  will  do  much 

enabling  them   to   more  effectively  and  fully  realize  their  tru( 

^ssions. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  1906. 

E.  W.  AtLEN,  Ph.  D., 
Office  of  Experiment  Stationg. 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  November  14-16,  1906.  The  headquarters 
of  the  association  were  at  the  Istrouma  Hotel,  where  most  of  the  ses- 
sions were  held  with  the  exception  of  the  evening  session,  at  which  the 
presidential  address  was  delivered,  which  took  place  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  Louisiana  State  University.  The  meeting  was  an  unusu- 
ally large  one,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  it  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  several  societies  and  associations  not 
affiliated  with  the  association,  although  related  to  it  in  work.  Among 
these  were  the  Associations  of  State  Universities,  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Workers,  and  of  Horticultural  Inspectors,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  the  Economic  Entomologists 
of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  association  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  experiment  station,  and  under  their  auspices  an  excursion 
was  made  by  boat  to  the  Cinclaire  sugar  plantation  and  factory, 
about  8  miles  down  the  Mississippi  River,  where  opportunity  was 
offered  to  follow  the  cane  from  the  field  through  the  various  stages 
in  the  sugar  factory,  to  the  separation  of  the  crude  sugar.  This  ex- 
cursion proved  a  pleasant  social  event,  and  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ence to  a  large  proportion  of  the  delegates,  who  were  thus  given  a 
more  definite  impression  of  an  important  agricultural  industry.  Fol- 
lowing the  convention  many  of  the  delegates  spent  a  day  in  New 
Orleans  as  the  guests  of  Tulane  University,  and  participated  in  a  ban- 
quet given  in  their  honor. 

GENERAL   SESSIONS. 

The  general  sessions  were  presided  over  by  President  M.  H.  Buck- 
ham,  of  Vermont,  who  delivered  the  annual  presidential  address  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day.  This  was  in  the  main  a  plea  for  plac- 
ing greater  emphasis  upon  the  liberal  and  "  humanistic "  culture 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  as  a  means  of  preventing  narrowness  and 
406 
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crudeness  of  thought  and  character.  Such  training,  it  was  believed, 
should  take  the  form  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  literature, 
history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  especially  ethics  and  religion. 

Even  though  the  function  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  to  produce 
industrial  experts,  the  speaker  held  that  they  should  graduate  liber- 
ally educated  experts,  men  who  know  one  subject  thoroughly  and 
many  fundamentally.  "  The  great  problem  of  the  higher  education 
now  before  us  is  how  to  integrate  specialism  with  the  totality  of  which 
it  is  a  part ;  "  and  each  college  was  urged  to  see  that  its  strongest  em- 
phasis is  put  "  upon  what  in  any  and  every  educational  institution  is 
its  main  object  and  should  be  its  highest  ambition  and  satisfaction  apd 
glory — its  human  output." 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  presented  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
^Vhite,  reviewed  the  events  of  the  year— the  passage  of  the  Adams 
Act,  its  interpretation,  the  limitation  of  the  period  for  which  the 
act  makes  appropriation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  holding 
that  it  terminates  with  the  fiscal  year  1911,  the  second  session  of  the 
graduate  school,  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  various 
measures  before  Congress.  Initial  steps  were  taken  by  the  committee 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  rural  education  in  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  but  failure  of  the  association  to  hold 
a  meeting  prevented  action.  The  committee  was  in  correspondence 
during  the  year  with  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  with  refer- 

!    enoe  to  including  the  land-grant  colleges  .among  the  beneficiary  insti- 

i  tutions  of  the  foundation.  It  was  invited  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  tru.stees  at  a  iheeting  to  be  held  November  21, 1906,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
^Vhite  was  subsequently  designated  by  the  committee  as  its  repre- 

;    sentative  in  that  matter. 

The  association  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  gratitude  to  the 

I    executive  committee  for  its  painstaking  and  efficient  efforts  in  connec- 

:    tion  with  the  passage  of  the  Adams  Act. 

I       The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  receipts  from  dues  of  $1,500, 

i  disbursements  amounting  to  $1,537.49,  leaving — with  the  balance  car- 
ried over  from  last  year — a  balance  of  $958.38.  The  treasurer  also 
accounted  for  subscriptions  to  the  fimd  for  the  graduate  school  from 
22  institutions  for  1905  and  16  for  1906,  amounting  in  all  to  $950. 
Of  this  amount  $127.48  was  paid  for  expenses  of  the  committee  on 
graduate  study,  and  $822.52  was  turned  over  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

The  report  of  the  bibliographer.  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  consisted  of  a 
list  of  books  written  by  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion officers.  The  list  included  385  titles  of  books,  the  work  of  195 
men  and  women  now  or  at  one  time  connected  with  agricultural 
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colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Books  on  practically  all  phases  of 
agriculture  and  allied  sciences  were  represented  in  the  list,  showing 
the  large  and  creditable  contributions  of  the  colleges  and  stations  of 
this  country  to  the  literature  of  scientific  agriculture  in  its  more 
finished  and  permanent  form. 

The  executive  committee  in  its  report  referred  feelingly  to  the 
death  during  the  year  of  President  G.  W.  Atherton,  foremost  among 
those  who  organized  the  association,  its  first  president,  and  one  of 
its  wisest  counselors;  and  of  Hon.  Henry  CuUen  Adams,  of  Wis- 
consin, "  author  and  achiever  of  the  latest  National  legislation  in 
benefaction  of  agricultural  research  and  agricultural  progress."  The 
committee  had  arranged  for  memorial  addresses  at  the  convention, 
and  set  apart  an  hour  for  their  presentation. 

The  first  of  these  addresses  was  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  A  Memorial 
of  Greorge  TV.  Atherton.  The  speaker  reviewed  the  salient  incidents 
in  Dr.  Atherton's  varied  career,  noted  his  activity  in  connection 
.with  the  formation  and  the  work  of  the  association,  his  efficient 
services  in  securing  Natibnal  legislation  for  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  his  successful  labors  for  his  own  institution.  The  speaker 
warmly  eulogized  Dr.  Atherton's  work  and  achievements  for  in- 
dustrial education,  his  courageous  leadership,  indefatigable  energy 
and  high  ideals,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  State  College  during  the  twenty-four 
years  of  his  presidency. 

"  Dr.  Atherton  had  the  courage  and  poise  of  the  bom  leader  of 
men.  Never  dismayed  or  disconcerted  by  oppositi<»i  or  attack, 
accepting  defeat  as  the  stepping  stone  to  future  success,  with  an 
open  mind  welcoming  every  suggestion  from  others,  yet  with  su- 
preme confidence  in  his  own  carefully  considered  ctmdusions,  he 
bore  his  great  responsibilities  with  a  quietness  and  simplicity  which 
were  an  inspiration  to  his  associates.  He  was  an  optimist  in  the 
best  sense,  believing  profoundly  that  right  is  stronger  than  wrong 
and  that  high  and  worthy  ideals  must  ultimately  triumph,  and  he 
.showed  his  faith  by  his  works." 

Remarks  were  made  by  President  James  K.  Patterson,  expressing 
the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Atherton  was  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
association,  and  a  resolution  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  presented,  which  was  adopted  by  the  association, 
by  a  rising  vote. 

The  memorial  upon  Henry  CuUen  Adams,  read  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  was  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  life  and  services  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  an  earnest  and  able  champion  of  agricultural  progress. 
The  paper  containing  as  it  did  many  personal  references  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  following  the  progress  of  the  Adams  bill 
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through  extracts  from  his  letters  to  the  speaker,  was  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  members  of  the  convention,  who  were  led  to  appreciate 
more  keenly  than  ever  Mr.  Adams'  strength  of  character,  his  noble, 
high-minded  pui*poses,  and  his  deep,  intelligent  interest  in  agricul- 
tural advancement.  "  In  his  going  American  agriculture  lost  the 
truest,  wisest  friend  it  ever  had  in  the  halls  of  Congress." 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  True  upon  Mr.  Adams's 
broadmindedness,  his  determined  interest  in  promoting  the  work  of 
the  experiment  stations,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  public  service 
which  caused' him  to  die  a  poor  man.  There  was  a  very  widespread 
feeling  that  i»  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  the  association  and  agricul- 
ture in  general  have  sustained  an  unusual  loss,  and  that  his  place 
can  not  be  easily  filled. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  presented  a  short 
report  through  its  chairman.  Dr.  A.  C.  True.  A  series  of  illustra- 
tive exercises,  covering  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  of  agron- 
omy, is  being  published  by  the  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  will 
be  followed  by  similar  publications  covering  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  committee  has  organized  subcommittees  on  secondary  courses, 
on  courses  in  home  economics,  and  on  courses  in  rural  engineering. 
The  subcommittee  on  secondary  courses  has  in  preparation  a  syl- 
labus of  d  course  for  use  in  the  regular  public  high  schools,  and  a 
series  of  lessons  and  practicums  showing  more  fully  the  character  and 
scope  of  this  course,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  published  through 
the  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  subcommittees  on  courses  in 
rural  engineering  and  on  home  economics  have  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  existing  status  of  such  courses  in  the  land-grant  colleges  as 
a  preliminary. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  association  in  this  work  was  brought 
out,  and  its  desire  for  the  early  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
committee's  studies,  for  use  in  connection  with  various  grades  of 
agricultural  instruction.  It  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  graduate  study,  by  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Speaking  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  he  said :  "  This  graduate 
work  stands  for  a  kind  of  teaching  that  lies  beyond  the  college  grade 
and  that  makes  strongly  for  originality  and  personality.  This  en- 
terprise expresses  the  conviction  of  the  association  that  agricultural 
subjects  are  as  capable  as  any  others  of  advanced  study,  that  they 
have  equal  and  similar  pedagogical  value,  and  that  there  is  need  of 
the  pursuit  of  them.  .  .  .  The  unqualified  success  of  the  second 
session  of  the  graduate  school  established  the  fact  that  graduate  work 
is  in  demand.  This  school  is  now  the  only  meeting  ground  for 
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teachers  and  investigators  in  agriculture.  The  comradeship  of  it  is 
itself  worth  the  while.  .  .  .  The  experience  with  the  two  sessions  of 
the  graduate  school  indicates  that  no  agricultural  college  or  experi- 
ment station  can  afford  not  to  partv;ipate  in  it  if  the  institution 
expects  to  keep  in  living  touch  with  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of 
the  day." 

An  account  was  given  of  the  second  session  of  the  school,  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  the  past  summer.  ,  (See  E.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  1129.)  The  total  enrollment  was  131  persons,  as  against  75  per- 
sons in  the  first  session.  The  total  expense  of  holding  the  session 
was  $3,168.15.  Toward  this  the  colleges  contributed  $950,  less 
$127.48  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  graduate  committee;  and  the 
university  collected  $710  in  fees.  This  leaves  a  net  balance  standing 
against  the  University  of  Illinois  of  $1,635.63  as  its  contribution 
to  the  undertaking. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  reports  of  the  dean  and  the 
registrar  of  the  school,  together  with  other  papers  relating  to  it,  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  as  a  history  of  the  movement.  It  also 
recommended  that  in  locating  the  sessions  of  the  school,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  institution  for  postgraduate  work  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  next  school  should  be  located  now,  and  the 
faculty  chosen  at  once,  and  that  the  contributions  of  $25  from  each 
college  toward  the  support  of  the  school  be  continued.  The  com- 
mittee presented  invitations  for  the  graduate  school  from  Iowa  State 
College  and  from  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  ex- 
tended the  invitation  of  the  New  York  State  Station  in  connection 
with  that  of  Cornell  University.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  including  the  recommendatiqns,  and  the  place  of  holding 
the  next  session  of  the  school  was  left  to  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work  was  presented  by 
President  K.  L.  Butterfield.  This  report  defined  extension  teaching 
in  agriculture,  and  grouped  the  various  forms  of  extension  work 
under  six  heads.  The  main  part  of  the  report  consisted  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  present  status  of  agricultural  extension  teaching  in  this 
country,  on  the  basis  of  a  circular  letter  which  was  widely  sent  out. 
The  committee  recommended  that  each  college  establish  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  department  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  co- 
ordinate with  other  divisions  of  the  agricultural  work  and  in  charge 
of  a  competent  director,  and  that  pending  such  action  a  faculty  com- 
mittee be  maintained  to  study  the  problem. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  report  and  in  its  early  publication. 
The  association  placed  itself  on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  enable  it 
to  enlarge  its  work  upon  agricultural  education,  the  details  of  the 
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rarious  forms  of  agricultural  extension  teaching,  and  to  assist  the 
different  institutions  to  organize  this  form  of  work. 

Ail  interesting  and  important  report  was  presented  by  Dean  Daven- 
port for  the  committee  on  station  organization  and  policy.  This  re- 
port dealt  largely  with  questions  growing  out  of  the  Adams  Act,  and 
with  the  personnel  of  the  stations.  A  summary  of  the  main  points 
covered  was  given  in  the  previous  issue  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  301). 

Mr.  L.  A.  Kalbach,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  representing  the 
new  commissioner  who  had  been  invited  to  present  a  paper  before 
the  association  but  was  unable  to  be  present,  read  a  paper  on  The 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  The  speaker 
reviewed  the  relations  of  the  Bureau  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
presented  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  attendance  at  these  insti- 
tutions for  the  past  ten  years.  In  this  period  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural students  has  increased  from  2,712  to  7,418,  and  the  students 
in  mechanic  arts  from  5,317  to  12,969.  The  aid  granted  by  the  several 
States  has  increased  from  $1,789,235  to  $5,768,786.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  colleges  for  the  last  year  was  over  $11,500,000.  The 
speaker  helQ  that  the  relation  between  the  Bureau  and  the  colleges 
was  one  of  cooperation,  and  expressed  himself  as  favoring  its  exten- 
aon. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional university,  and  of  provision  for  graduate  study  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Association  of  State  Universities  had  considered  the  prop- 
osition of  memorializing  Congress  to  establish  a  National  univer- 
sity at  Washington,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  press  this  meas- 
ure at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Through  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Chancellor  Andrews  and  President  Fellows  it  asked  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  to  concur  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Association  of  State  Universities  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  university.  The  discussion  made  it  clear  that  the 
university  was  intended  to  be  an  institution  for  graduate  work,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  research  agencies  in  the  various  Departments 
and  Bureaus  of  the  Government.  As  this  matter  of  graduate  study 
at  Washington  had  received  considerable  attention  from  the  associa- 
tion in  the  past,  it  was  felt  that  it  must  be  brought  down  to  a  prac- 
tical basis  before  any  satisfactory  outcome  could  be  expected.  The 
association  failed  to  concur  in  the  resolution,  and  finally  referred  the 
matter  to  the  executive  committee  to  take  such  action  as  in  its  judg- 
ment seemed  wise,  and  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  association  at  its 
next  meeting. 

An  important  matter  as  affecting  the  policy  of  agricultural  re- 
search in  this  country  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  presented  by 
I>r.  Armsby.    This  resolution  called  for  the  appointment,  to  be  made 
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by  the  incoming  president  of  the  association,  of  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  five  persons,  two  representing  the  research  efforts  of  the 
association,  one  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  two  rep- 
resenting the  scientific  men  not  connected  with  official  agricultural 
investigation,  "  the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  inquire  into  and  report 
to  this  association  the  organization  and  policy  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  should  prevail  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
provided  for  scientific  experimentation  and  research  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  to  the  end  that  such  funds  shall  be  applied  in  the  most 
economical,  efficient,  and  worthy  manner  to  the  production  of  results 
of  permanent  value." 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  this  resolution,  during  whidi 
there  was  brought  out  a  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  unity  of  purpose 
in  the  research  and  experimental  efforts  in  this  country,  the  feeling 
that  agricultural  science  was  not  taking  the  definite  form  it  should, 
and  that  the  research  work  was  not  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
command  the  respect  and  recognition  of  other  branches  of  science 
which  it  should  receive.  There  w^as  a  feeling  that  for  the  purposes  of 
research  the  various  agencies  in  this  country,  partly  fr5m  lack  of 
system,  have  not  been  as  efficient  as  they  might  be  made,  and  that 
much  good  might  come  from  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
by  men  competent  to  analyze  the  situation  and  to  plan  broadly.  This 
i-esolution  was  adopted,  but  the  comniission  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

A  resolution  of  President  K.  L.  Butterfield,  pointing  out  the  dear- 
ability  of  the  association  meeting  at  least  once  in  four  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  providing 
a  programme  upon  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  agriculture 
and  allied  subjects,  was  turned  over  to  the  executive  committee  with 
instructions  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 

The  association  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  an  attempt  to  secure 
increased  Federal  appropriation  for  education  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  instructed  its  executive  committee  to  cause  a 
measure,  drawn  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  second  Morrill  Act, 
to  be  introduced  into  Congress.  Such  a  measure  has  since  been 
introduced  into  both  branches  of  Congress. 

A  resolution  presented  by  President  Thach,  reciting  the  brief  time 
which  the  stations  had  to  dispose  of  the  first  appropriation  under  tlie 
Adams  Act,  and  requesting  the  executive  committee  to  "  secure  such 
remedy  as  may  seem  practical,"  was  adopted. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  New  York;  vice-presidents,  T.  D.  Boyd  of  Louisiana, 
M.  A.  Scovell  of  Kentucky,  B.  C.  Buffum  of  Wyoming,  R.  W.  Stim- 
son  of  Connecticut,  and  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illinois;  secretary  and 
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treasurer,  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont ;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  of  this 
OfSce;  executive  committee,  H.  C.  White  of  Georgia,  J.  L.  Snyder  of 
Michigan,  W.  H.  Jordan  of  New  Yolrk,  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  and 
W.  E.  Stone  of  Indiana. 

In  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration,  E.  A.  Bryan,  of 
Washington,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  H.  C.  Price,  of  Ohio,  secre- 
tary. M.  A.  Scovell  was  elected  chairman  of  the  section  on  experi- 
ment station  work,  and  C.  E.  Thome,  of  Ohio,  secretary.  H.  J. 
Waters,  of  Missouri,  and  H.  T.  French,  of  Idaho,  together  with  the 
secretary  of  the  section,  were  made  the  programme  committee. 

The  members  of  the  standing  committees  whose  terms  expired  this 
year  were  all  reappointed  for  the  period  of  three  years. 

SECTION   ON   COLLEGE   WORK    AND    ADMINISTRATION. 

This  section  considered  three  main  topics,  each  subdivided  under 
a  number  of  heads:  (1)  Administration  of  the  land -grant  colleges — 
organization  and  cla.ssification  of  the  instructional  force,  control  of 
student  activities  and  student  labor.  (2)  Relation  of  the  land-grant 
college  to  the  public  school  system,  to  the  agricultural  industries,  and 
to  the  mechanical  industries.  (3)  Curriculum  of  the  land-grant 
college — ^study  of  home  economics  in  the  land-grant  college,  the  short 
practical  course,  its  place  and  importance,  and  agricultural  extension. 

There  was  no  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  section 
and  few  formal  papers  were  read,  the  speakers  assigned  to  the  differ- 
ent topics  speaking  extemporaneously  for  the  most  part.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  give  an  account  of  the  meetings  of  the  section. 

SECTION  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

This  section  occupied  itself  principally  with  questions  relating  to 
the  Adams  Act  and  agricultural  research  in  general.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  The  Kind  and  Character 
of  Work  under  the  Adams  Act.  Dr.  A.  C.  True  explained  the  pro- 
visions and  limitations  of  the  Act,  the  plans  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  under  it,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
stations  in  inaugurating  their  new  work. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby  urged  that  the  stations  should  in  a  measure  cut 
loose  from  the  consideration  of  the  legal  aspects,  and  recognize  not  the 
necessity,  but  the  opportunity  under  this  Act.  He  pointed  out  that 
a  great  deal  of  our  investigation  heretofore  has  been  directed  to  ascer- 
taining certain  facts,  and  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  make 
a  distinction  between  experiments  directed  to  ascertaining  facts,  and 
experiments  directed  to  answering  the  questions  how  or  why — that  is, 
to  correlating  facts  and  establishing  principles.  He  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  "  original  research  is  research-  directed  to  the  estab- 
lidunent  of  the  underlying  principles  of  agriculture." 
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There  was  quite  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  station  work  has  been,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
superficial,  and  that  it  has  not  gone  sufficiently  deep  to  establish 
fundamental  principles.  It  was  urged  that  there  will  necessarily  re- 
sult something  of  a  differentiation  among  workers  and  among  stations, 
and  also  a  sharper  line  between  teaching  and  investigation.  In  iUus- 
tration  of  this,  the  work  upon  animal  nutrition,  carried  on  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  with  the  respiration  calorimeter,  was  cited  as  an 
instance  of  special  fitness  in  the  way  of  a  leader  and  equipment  whid 
few  stations  could  expect  to  attain.  The  results  of  such  fundamental 
investigations  are  applicable  to  the  country  at  large,  and  are  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  the  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  their 
feeding  work.  In  recognition  of  this  the  section  expres.sed  its  com- 
mendation of  this  work,  and  its  hope  that  it  would  be  continued  and 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the  board  of 
control. 

One  of  the.  difficulties  recognized  in  the  undertaking  of  research 
work  was  the  lack  of  men  suited  to  such  work,  for  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  main  reliance  must  in  the  end  be  placed  upon  the 
men,  and  if  they  have  not  the  proper  conception  of  research  and  the 
spirit  for  it  the  work  will  not  be  of  high  order.  Another  difficulty 
frequently  mentioned  was  the  demand  for  practical  results  and  the 
lack  of  interest  by  the  general  public  in  researches  into  fundamental 
principles.  These  things,  however,  will  gradually  right  themselves 
as  the  work  progresses,  for  it  will  attract  men  of  proper  training  to 
it,  and  its  practical  value  will  become  more  broadly  apparent. 

The  section  passed  a  resolution  recording  its  approval  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Adams  Act. 

Three  papers  were  presented  before  this  section — one  on  Problems 
of  Animal  Nutrition,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby;  another  on  Methods  of 
Experimentation  in  Feeding  for  Meat  Production,  by  H.  W.  Mum- 
ford  ;  and  the  third  on  Methods  of  Experimentation  in  Feeding  for 
Milk  Production,  by  J.  L.  Hills. 

Dr.  Armsby 's  paper  was  an  able  and  scholarly  review  of  the  feed- 
ing work  thus  far  carried  on  by  the  stations,  its  limitation.^,  and  the 
kind  of  investigation  needed  at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge. 
Without  underestimating  the  great  value  of  much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  stations,  the  speaker  believed  it  had  "  served  only  to  a  verj' 
subordinate  degree  to  reveal  principles.  The  latter  we  have  seemed 
largely  content  to  borrow  from  foreign  investigators."  He  called 
attention  to  the  limitations  of  digestion  experiments  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary feeding  experinients,  pointing  out  the  difference  in  efficiency  of 
digestible  matter  of  different  feeding  stuffs,  as  shown  by  the  work  of 
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Zimtz,  Kellner,  and  himself.  "  We  stand  in  urgent  need,"  he  said, 
"  of  actual  determinations  by  modern  methods  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  feeding  stuffs  for  different  purposes,  the  results  of  which  we  may 
substitute  for  the  assumptions  on  which  we  are  now  basing  our 
teachings." 

Among  the  subjects  for  investigation  mentioned  were  studies  upon 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  feeds  for  maintenance  and  for  pro- 
duction, studies  of  the  physiological  value  of  individual  chemical 
ingredients,  the  influence  of  aromatic  and  flavoring  substances  in 
feeding  stuffs,  Variations  in  individual  requirements  of  food  for  pro- 
duction, the  protein  requirement,  and  the  influence  of  food  upon  the 
quality  of  the  product.  But  in  addition  to  these  more  scientific 
studies,  the  speaker  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  practical  feed- 
ing experiment,  remarking  that  "  the  more  thorough  and  exhaustive 
our  scientific  studies  of  nutrition  become,  the  greater  will  be  our 
need  for  correlated  practical  experiments,  scientifically  planned,  to 
answer  definite  questions  regarding  the  application  in  practice  of 
the  principles  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  or  the  respiration  ap- 
paratus." 

This  article  was  so  suggestive  of  the  needs  of  animal  nutrition  that 
it  is  hoped  to  publish  it  in  full  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  this  journal. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  Dr.  Jordan  called  attention  to  the 
effect  of  certain  mineral  ingredients  of  the  food  upon  digestion,  and 
the  reaction  of  certain  food  constituents  upon  the  animal,  as  illus- 
trations of  a  class  of  investigations  which  do  not  require  expensive 
apparatus. 

Profe-ssor  Mumford's  paper  dealt  with  the  essentials  of  practical 
experiments  in  feeding  for  meat  production,  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served, and  factors  which  influence  the  results  and  conclusions.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  the  head  of  the  investigator  and  his  point 
of  view,  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  plan,  execution,  interpreta- 
tion, and  presentation. 

Director  Hills,  in  his  paper  on  Methods  of  Experimentation  in 
Feeding  for  Milk  Production,  divided  his  subject  into  the  scheme,  the 
animals,  and  their  environment.  He  favored  the  alternation  plan 
of  testing  rations,  discussed  the  length  of  period,  number  of  cows, 
period  of  lactation,  and  the  extent  of  the  experimental  error,  upon 
which  the  Vermont  Station  has  been  working  for  several  years. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  unification  of  terms  used  in  ex- 
pressing analytical  results,  read  by  Dr.  C-  G.  Hopkins,  recommended 
the  adoption  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  element  system  of  report- 
ing results  in  case  of  fertilizers,  soils,  etc.,  and  such  changes  in  fer- 
tilizer laws  as  this  would  require.  It  suggested  ten  years  as  the 
period  for  making  this  gradual  change  from  the  present  system.    It 
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also  recommended  stating  the  composition  of  fertilizers  in  terms  of 
"  available  "  and  "  inert "  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium,  using 
these  terms  in  the  sense  recognized  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists;  and,  finally,  that  the  source  of  the  various 
fertilizing  elemeflts  be  required  to  be  stated  as  a  part  of  the  guaranty. 
These  recommendations  were  conditioned  on  securing  the  concur- 
rence of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricultural  Chemists.  The  latter  association  considered  a  simi- 
lar report  at  its  recent  meeting  and  decided  to  defer  action  one  year. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted  by  the  section, 
carrying  with  it  the  approval  of  the  recommendations,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  continued  with  instructions  to  seek  to  bring  about  inter- 
national action. 
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AOBICmTUKAL  CHEKISTSY. 

The  rapid  determination  of  phosphoxlc  add  by  weigliing  the  ammonium 
phosplioinolybdate,  J.  Gbaftiau  (,Bul.  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  Distill,  2i  (1906), 
So.  S,  pp.  S15-320). — In  the  method  described  add  solutions  of  phosphates  and' 
phosphatic  slag,  corresponding  to  0.2  gm.  of  material  In  case  of  ordinary 
nqierpbospbates,  mineral  phosphates,  and  phosphatic  slags,  0.1  gm.  in  case  of 
rich  pbosptaates  and  superphosphates,  and  0.4  gm.  in  case  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
are  neutralized  with  ammonia  to  the  point  of  precipitation,  the  precipitate 
carefully  redissolred  by  nitric  add,  and  10  cc.  of  Petermann's  ammonium 
citrate  added. 

The  procedure  is  then  the  same  as  with  citric  add  solutions,  the  treatment 
of  which  is  as  follows :  Using  the  same  amounts  of  material  as  in  case  of  add 
aolation  add  2.  to  3  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  add,  10  to  15  cc.  of  saturated 
ammonium  nitrate  solution,  50  to  70  cc.  of  water,  bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
remove  the  flame,  and  add  60  to  100  cc.  of  ammonium  nltromolybdata  Allow 
to  stand  15  to  80  minutes  at  about  70°  C,  remove  supernatant  liquor  by  means 
ot  a  siphon,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small  tared  filter,  and  wash  carefully 
witii  1  per  cent  nitric  acid.    Dry  for  2  hours  at  105  to  110°  C,  and  weigh. 

Comparisons  of  this  method  with  the  cltro-mechanical  method  showed  some- 
wbat  higher  results  by  the  rapid  method  in  case  of  superphosphates  and  phos- 
phatic slag,  but  Irregular  variations  In  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

Contribnti«&  to  the  titration  of  phosphoric  acid,  L.  Schucht  (Ztschr. 
Anpeic.  Chem.,  19  (1306),  No.  4I,  1708-1711;  abst.  in  Cliem.  Centbl.,  1906, 
J  I,  Xo.  20,  p.  1582). — ^This  article  discusses  the  influence  of  concentration,  asso- 
ciated salts  (particularly  the  addition  of  sodium  chlorid),  etc.,  on  the  results 
of  titration  of  phosphoric  add  and  superphosphate  solutions  with  sodium  hy- 
droxld  and  by  the  oxalate  method. 

A.  eontrlbotion  to  the  determination  of  lime  and  magnesia,  F.  Westhaus- 
SEB  (Ztschr.  Angeic.  Chem.,  19  (1906),  No.  40,  pp.  1682,  1683;  Ghent.  Ztg.,  SO 
(1906),  No.  80,  p.  985). — ^Thls  is  a  note  on  an  article  presented  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  which  dis- 
cusses the  aitplication  in  analytical  methods  of  the  fact  that  when  water  solu- 
tions of  magqeslnm  chlorld  are  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  a  basic  salt 
is  ftormed  wb|ch  is  very  difllcultly  soluble  in  water,  calcium  chlorid  under  the 
same  treatment  remaining  readily  soluble  in  water. 

DeacrlptioA  of  a  calcimeter,  N.  Passerini  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S9  (1906), 
Jfo.  1-2,  pp.' 28-32,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Chem.  CentM.,  1906,  II,  No.  12,  p.  1019, 
fig.  /). — A  simple  apparatus  for  determining  lime  in  soils  by  means  of  carbon 
dloxid  evolved  on  treatment  with  acid  Is  described. 

CSieinical  soil  analysis,  E.  A.  Mitscherlich  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  55 
{1906} ,  Jio.  11,  pp.  S61-S7S). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  being  In  a 
sense  a  prelimlnaty  notice  of  the  author's  treatise  on  soils.  In  which  methods 
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of  determining  the  available  plant  food  of  soil  based  on  (1)  solubility  In  water, 
and  (2)  solubility  in  water  charged  with  carbon '  dioxid  are  fully  described 
and  advocated. 

"On  the  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  P.  Beck  (ZUchr.  Analyt.  CKem.,  45 
(1S06),  No.  IJ,  pp.  669-687). — A  series  of  determinations  on  pure  sodiom 
nitrate  and  on  samples  of  commercial  nitrate  Is  reported,  which  show  that  tbe 
Indirect  method  in  common  commercial  use  Is  Inaccurate  and  should  be  replaced 
by  direct  methods  of  analysis.  _ 

Scheibler's  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  carbonic  add  in  carbaii- 
ates;  an  Improved  construction  and  use  for  accurate  analysis,  S.  H.  Cou-iks 
(Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  2.'>  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  .51S-^22.  figs.  S;  aba.  in  Bui 
8oc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.  (1906),  No.  18-19,  p.  J069.— Studies  of  the  caused 
of  error  In  tbe  use  of  this  apparatus  are  reported  and.  a  modification  which  is 
believed  to  secure  greater  accuracy  is  described  In  detail. 

Determination  of  ash  In  an  electrically  heated  fnmace  for  elementary 
analysis,  H.  Seibert  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No.  7.9,  pp.  965,  SSS).— Referring 
to  a  recent  article  by  von  Konelc  (E.  S.  R.,  18.  p.  109).  tbe  author  reports  com- 
parative detemiiuations  which  show  that  with  proper  precautions  this  method 
of  determining  nsh  does  not  give  higher  results  than  the  ordinary  methods  used. 
He  attributes  the  higher  results  obtained  by  von  Konek  to  occlusion  of  oxygen 
by  tbe  platinum  vessel  In  which  the  Incineration  takes  place  in  the  furnace. 

Beport  of  committee  on  standard  methods  of  water  analysis  to  the  labora- 
tory section  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  (Chicago,  1905.  pf. 
HI). — This  is  a  reprint  in  pamphlet  form  of  an  article  which  has  already  been 
noted  (R.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  3,^). 

The  determination  of  total  arsenic  add  in  London  purple,  E.  G.  MxBia 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  2H  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  1598-1601).— The  coloring 
matter  Is  removed  from  the  acid  solution  by  means  of  chlorin  gas.  Several 
Blight  modifications  are  made  in  the  methods  of  the  Assoclatioir  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists  for  reducing  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenions  acid. 

A  direct  method  for  the  analysis  of  milk,  B.  d'Huabt  (Inst.  Luxetni.,  8ecl. 
Sei.  Nat.  [etc.],  Arch.  Trimset.,  1906,  Nos.  1-2.  pp.  125-lSS,  figs.  2).— Instead  ot 
sand  or  other  absorbent  material  the  author  uses  a  roll  of  fine  platinum  wire 
gauze  sufficient  to  absorb  from  8  to  10  gm.  of  milk.  Tbe  gauze  containing  the 
milk  may  be  weighed  In  a  covered  crucible  or  In  a  weighing  bottle.  After  dry- 
ing to  a  constant  weight  and  determining  tbe  total  solids  tbe  fat  is  extracted  In 
a  Soxhiet  apparatus  and  tbe  ash  subsequently  determined  on  tbe  same  sample. 
Analyses  made  by  this  method  In  comparison  with  other  methods  are  reported. 

Experiments  in  relation  to  milk  testing,  H.  H6ft  (MUckw.  Zentbl,  i 
(1906),  No.  8,  pp.  S55-S60). — The  changes  in  the  total  solids  of  buttermilk  npon 
long  keeping  were  found  to  be  slight.  During  the  first  four  days  tbe  decrease 
averaged  atx>ut  0.16  per  cent  and  during  6  or  7  days  0.33  per  cent.  After 
that  the  reduction  was  very  slight. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  to  acid  or  curdled  milk  exerted  "no  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  tbe  determination  of  total  solids.  Ammonia  was  added  to  sliim 
milk,  buttermilk,  and  whole  milk,  and  total  solids  were  determined  at  intervals 
for  about  3  months.  Tbe  loss  In  total  soIld6  was  small,  tbe  greatest  anx>nnt 
during  a  period  of  3  weeks  being  0.17  per  cent. 

On  the  estimation  of  protdd  in  human  milk,  A.  W.  Sikes  (Jour.  PhysM., 
Si  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  ^S?-4.S5).— The  results  and  conclusions  of  tbe  author's 
investigations  are  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Precipitation  of  tbe  proteld  of  human 
milk  by  means  of  hot  alcohol  Is  complete;  (2)  the  bot  alcohol  extracts  the  non- 
proteld  constituents  completely;  (3)  tbe  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  dtric 
acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  salts;  (4)  the  proteld  Is  weighed  directly* 
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not  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains;  (S)  by  centrlfoglng 
tlie  method  is  rendered  more  rapid  than  by  filtering,  and  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate  Is  more  thorough ;  and  (6)  drying  of  the  precipitate  is  rapid. 

A  simple  method  for  the  quantitatlTe  determiiuitlon  of  proteids  In  milk, 
T.  R.  BooGS  (Bui.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  17  (1906),  No.  i87,  pp.  3*2,  543).— The 
proteidB  in  milk  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10  are  precipitated  in  an  Esbach 
tube  by  means  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  phospbotungstlc  add  in  about  3  per 
tent  hydrochloric  acid.    The  reading  of  the  precipitate  is  made  after  24  hours. 

The  rapid  determinatioii  of  water  in  batter,  6.  E.  Patrick  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  8<x;..  28  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  1611-1616).— The  author  expels  the  water 
from  12  to  16  gm.  of  butter  by  boiling  in  a  wide  test  tube  over  a  naked  flame. 
The  water  content  a.s  indicated  by  the  loss  in  weight  by  this  method  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  seldom  if  ever  more  than  0.3  per  cent  from  the  truth. 

Direct  determination  of  water  in  butter  and  other  fats,  C.  Aschmann  and 
J.  P.  .Abend  (Chem.  Zlg.,  30  (1906),  No.  78,  p.  953,  flg.  i).— This  is  based  upon 
the  distilLition  of  the  fat  with  xylol  and  the  measuring  of  the  water. 

The  refraction  of  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  of  batter,  W.  Ludwio  and  H. 
Hacpt  (Ztschr.  I'ntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  521- 
S23). — This  Is  considered  of  value  in  determining  the  adulteration  of  butter 
with  10  per  cent  or  more  of  cocoanut  oil.  Butter  from  various  sources  showed 
refractonieter  numbers  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  varying  from  2ft  to  30.2 
and  palmin  from  16.1  to  16.5,  while  the  addition  of  5  per  cent  of  palmin  to  but- 
ter reduced  the  refractometer  number  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty  acids  to  28, 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  26.0,  the  addition  of  50  per  cent  to  22,  and  the 
addition  of  90  per  cent  to  17.1. 

On  the  detection  of  the  adnlteration  of  butter  with  cocoanut  oil  and  oleo- 
margarin,  L.  Robin  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL  [Parish,  H3  (1906),  No.  15,  pp. 
oli-SH). — ^^be  fatty  acids  in  cocoanut  oil  are  almost  entirely  soluble  in  60 
per  cent  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  those  of  butter  only  partially  soluble, 
and  those  of  margarin  only  slightly  soluble.  In  water  the  fatty  acids  in  but- 
ter are  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  cocoanut  oil  and  margarin. 

These  characteristics  are  believed  to  be  snflScient  to  enable  the  determination 
of  mixtures  of  cocoanut  oil  and  margarin  with  butter,  and  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  this  purpose  is  outlined. 

On  tbe  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  S.  F.  Acbee  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem., 
i  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  145-1^8). — ^According  to  the  author's  investigations 
Hehner's  test  for  formaldehyde  in  milk  depends  upon  the  presence  of  casein 
and  lactalbumin.  and  the  intensity  of  the  color  bears  a  relationship  to  the 
amonnt  of  these  substances  present  Of  several  aldehydes  tested  (acetaldehyde, 
paraldehyde,  chloral  hydrate,  benzaldehyde,  cumlnol,  and  vanillin)  vanillin 
alone  gave  the  same  reaction  as  formaldehyde.  Other  complex  proteids  as 
well  as  casein  and  lactalbumin  gave  the  violet  color  with  formaldehyde  and 
nilphuric  acid.  The  globulin  from  squash  seed  was  found  to  give  the  most 
intense  color  and  this  substance  was  made  use  of  in  detecting  formaldehyde  in 
milk  In  concentrations  less  than  1  to  250,000.  A  method  for  this  purpose  is 
suggested. 

Determination  of  salicylic  acid  in  canned  tomatoes,  catsups,  etc.,  W.  li. 
Dubois  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  28  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  1616-1619).— By  the 
method  suggested  the  color  Is  removed  before  extraction  with  ether.  The  ma- 
terial is  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  treated  with  milk  of  lime. 
In  the  filtrate  from  this  mixture  the  salicylic  acid  is  determined  colorlmetric- 
ally. 

Boric  acid:  Its  detection  and  determination  in  large  or  small  amounts, 
W.  H.  Low  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  28  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  807-823,  fios,  2).—  , 
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Modifications  are  suggested  of  the  qualitative  test  witb  turmeric  paper  and  bf 
the  quantitative  test,  wtaicti  depends  upon  the  ignition  of  the  sample,  distilling 
with  methyl  alcohol,  and  detection  with  indicators,  the  methods  and  apparatus 
lieing  descrll>ed  in  detail. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  wide  distribution  of  boric  acid  normally  in  food 
products.  "  Boric  acid  occurs  naturally  in  apples  and  probably  in  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  is  present  in  almost  all  common  salt  and  some  kinds  con- 
tain relatively  considerable  amounts  of  it."  Determinations  of  boric  acid  In  a 
number  of  kinds  of  salt  used  in  packing-house  products  showed  the  presence 
of  0.043S  to  0.76  grain  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  fermentation  of  cane  molasses,  and  Its  bearing  on  the  estlmAtion  of 
the  sugars  present,  G.  Hakkeb  (Jour,  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  17.  pp. 
831,  8SS-8S6). — The  alcohol  actually  produced  from  the  fermentation  of  cane  mo- 
lasses is  generally  much  lees  than  the  possible  yield  as  calculated  from  the 
determinations  of  saccharose  and  reducing  sugars. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  investigations  that  this  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  analytical  figures  overstate  the  amount  of  fermentable  sugars  actually 
present  A  considerable  portion  of  what  analysis  indicates  as  saccharose  Is  not 
inverted  by  Invertase  and  hence  is  not  that  substance.  From  the  figures  ob- 
tained in  some  of  the  experiments,  the  author  found  it  possible  to  apply  a  cor- 
rection to  the  ordinary  analysis.  Calling  the  possible  yield  of  alcohol  from  a 
molasses  100,  the  corrected  analysis  indicated  a  yield  of  85.8.  It  was  found 
that  the  bodies  which  appear  as  saccharose  in  the  analysis  and  which  are 
inverted  by  acids  but  not  by  invertase  are  decomposed  during  the  early  stages 
of  fermentation. 

On  various  methods  of  determining  total  solids  in  wine,  F.  Roncau  ii^tas. 
Sper.  Agr.  Ital,  39  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  28.9-322).— Direct  and  indirect  methods 
of  determining  total  solids  in  wine  were  compared  on  numerous  samples  from 
various  sources. 

A  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  esters,  aldehydes,  and 
furfural  in  whisky,  L.  M.  Toman  and  T.  C.  Tbescoi'  (Jour.  .Amer.  Chetn.  Soc, 
28  (1906),  No.  11.  pp.  1610-1(}30). 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  lead  number  in  maple  strap  and 
maple  sugar,  A.  L.  Winton  and  J.  L.  Ksbideb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc..  ZS 
(1906),  No.  9.  pp.  120i-t209). — The  method  proposed  depends  upon  the  use  of  a 
definite  volume  of  standard  lead  subacetate  solution  and  upon  the  determination 
of  the  lead  remaining  in  tliis  solution  after  It  has  been  used  as  a  precipitating 
reagent  with  a  sample  of  maple  sugar  or  sirup. 

"  The  determination  of  ash  and  Its  characters  and  of  lead  number  will  usually 
suffice  for  the  detection  of  the  adulterants  now  In  common  use." 

A  new  method  of  determining  glycogen,  E.  Pfluoeb  (Ai'cA.  Phy»iot. 
[PflUger],  Hi  (1906),  No.  .T-fi.  pp.  2S/-3.>7).— The  author  discusses  recent  litera- 
ture on  glycogen  determination  and  proposes  some  modification  and  amplifica- 
tion of  his  method  of  determining  It. 

Text-book  of  physiological  chemistry,  E.  Abdebhalden  (Lehrbveh  der 
pht/siologischen  Chemie  in  Dreiitsig  Vorlesungen.  Berlin  and  Vienna:  T'rhan  «t 
Cchwarzenberg,  1906,  pp.  VIII  -J-  787,  figs.  3). — In  preparing  this  text-book  tlie 
author  states  that  he  has  selected  those  subjects  of  pliyslologlcal  chemistry 
which  admit  of  reasonably  complete  treatment.  The  book  includes  30  lectures, 
4  of  which  are  devoted  to  carbohydrates,  6  to  proteids,  1  to  nncleoprotelds  and 
other  cleavage  products,  2  to  ash  constituents,  and  2  to  metabolism. 

This  volume  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  summary  of  available  informatioa 
regarding  the  theories  of  nutrition  and  the  views  which  are  at  present  held 
regarding  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  bodju    Tbeiautbor 
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states  that  he  has  purposely  omitted  references  to  discussions  of  latraratory 
metbods.  Tbrougliout  the  voluuie  numerous  references  are  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  tlie  subjects  treated,  and  indexes  are  provided. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Oerman 
Food  Chemists  (Ztschr.  Untersucfi.  Nahr.  u.  GenuBsmtl,  12  (1906),-  No.  1-2, 
pp.  l-m).—Thl8  meeting  was  held  at  NUmberg,  May  25,  26,  1906. 

Papers  on  the  following  subjects  were  presented  and  discussed :  Food  control 
»nd  its  difficulties,  by  J.  Konig;  spices,  by  E.  Spaeth;  fruit  juices  and  Jellies, 
by  W.  Fresenius;  the  examination  and  Judging  of  carbonated  lemonade,  by 
A.  Beythien ;  the  use  of  saponin  in  carbonated  leverages,  by  E.  Scliaer ;  judg- 
ing tiie  purity  of  water,-  by  II.  Grosse-Bohie ;  the  glazing  of  coffee,  by  E. 
Schaer;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  by  II.  Beckurts;  contribution  to  the  Icnowledge 
of  cocoa,  by  II.  Matthes  and  F.  Miiller ;  the  influence  of  cocoa  on  the  organism, 
by  R.  O.  Neumann ;  the  solanin  content  of  potatoes,  by  M.  WIntgen ;  judging 
wine  and  wine  legislation,  by  W.  Fresenius;  poisoning  with  phosphorated 
lij-drogen.  by  P.  Lehnkering;  and  chemical  investigations  of  Mosel  wine,  by 
W.  I.  Baragiola. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  Wellcome  research  laboratories, 
Gordon  College,  Khartoum,  W.  Beam  (Khartoum:  Dept.  Ed.,  Sudan  Govt., 
1906.  pp.  20o-2ii,  figs.  15). — Included  in  this  report  are  analyses  of  Nile  River 
water ;  the  milk  supply  of  Khartoum ;  several  commercial  dried  milks ;  Sudan 
grains,  including  wheat,  com,  sorghum,  millet,  lentils,  Vigna  sinensis,  and 
Dolichos  lablab;  salt;  limestone;  gums;  and  other  products.  Notes  are 
(tlven  on  the  determination  of  viscosity  of  gum  solutions,  the  use  of  asbestos  as 
a  funeral  shroud,  on  a  new  form  of  h.vdrometer,  on  the  determination  of  crude 
fiber,  and  ou  a  simple  form  of  blast  lamp  for  use  with  tM>nzine.  The  hydrom- 
eter consists  of  the  ordinary  form  provided  with  a  float  made  of  a  hollow  ring 
of  glass,  supporting  an  upright  stiort  section  of  aml>er  colored  glass  tubing,  at 
the  top  of  which  rather  than  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  the  reading  is  taken. 

Annual  report  on  the  progress  in  agricultural  chemistry,  1905,  T.  Diet- 
rich ET  AL.  (,/ahrcsbri:  Agr.  Chem.,  3.  scr.,  8  (1905),  pp.  XXXVI  +  561). — 
This  contains  the  usual  abstracts  of  Important  articles  on  agricultural  chem- 
istrj-  appearing  during  the  year  with  titles  of  articles  of  less  Importance. 

Dmg  legislation  in  the  TTnited  States,  L.  F.  Kebler  and  B.  T.  Raoan  (U.  S. 
I>cpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chcm.  Bui.  98.  pp.  2i7).— This  Is  a  compilation  of  all  the 
National  and  State  laws  in  force  governing  the  sale  of  drugs. 

METEOROLOGY— WATER. 

The  classification  of  climates,  It.  DeC.  Ward  (Bui.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soc,  38 
(1906),  Jfod.  7,  pp.  Ji01-il2,  figs.  3;  8,  pp.  465-477,  pis.  2,  flgs.  7).—"  It  Is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  climatic  types 
which  result^om  the  control  of  land  and  water,  and  of  altitude  over  the  more 
important  elements  of  climate."  The  author  describes  particularly  Supan's 
climatic  provinces,  the  classifications  of  Kopi)en  and  Hult,  and  Ravensteln's 
bygrothermal  types. 

He  concludes  that  the  broad  classification  of  climates  as  marine,  continental, 
and  mountain,  with  the  subdivisions  of  desert,  littoral,  and  monsoon  is  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  indicating  the  Interaction  of  climatic  elements  under 
the  control  of  land,  water,  and  altitude,  but  for  detailed  study  some  scheme 
of  classification  in  which  similar  climates  In  different  parts  of  the  world  are 
grouped  together  and  geographic  distribution  receives  particular  attention  is 
needed. 
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Supan'S  classification  Is  considered  rational,  simple,  and  satisfactory;  K5p- 
pen's  botanical  classification  is  of  value,  but  particularly  for  students  of  plant 
geography  rather  than  of  general  climatology.  It  is  stated  that  this  "  classifi- 
cation has  the  great  merit  of  recognizing  the  existing  differences  of  dimate 
between  east  and  west  coasts,  and  between  coasts  and  interiors.  The  coordina- 
tion of  districts  of  vegetation  and  of  climate,  which  this  scheme  so  strikiD)d; 
emphasizes,  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  climatology."  Hult's  classification  la  not 
considered  to  have  any  advantages  over  that  of  Supan.  Ravenstein's  hygro- 
thermal  types  are  said  to  rest  upon  unsatisfactory  data. 

ChangreB  of  climate,  R.  DeC.  Ward  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  69  (1908),  Ifo.  5,  pp.  ^58- 
•{70). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject  In  which  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  in  considerable  permanent 
changes  of  climate  over  large  areas.  An  eleven-year  period  of  change  has  been 
made  out,  of  more  or  less  certainty  for  some  of  the  meteorological  elements, 
and  a  thirty-five-year  period  has  been  somewhat  more  positively  determined,  but 
as  yet  It  has  not  been  possible  to  make  practical  use  of  these  periodic  cbangM 
In  forecasting.  " 

"  It  was  formerly  believed  that  climate  changes  locally,  bat  progressively 
and  permanently.  It  is  now  believed  that  oscillations  of  climate  are  limited  In 
time,  but  occur  over  wide  areas.  Finally,  it  Is  clear  that  man,  whether  by  re- 
forestation or  deforestation,  by  flooding  a  desert  or  by  draining  a  swamp,  can 
produce  no  Important  or  extended  modifications  of  natural  climate,  which  Is 
governed  by  factors  beyond  human  control." 

Climate  [of  Alaska],  C.  Abbe,  Jr.  (V.  8.  Geoh  Survey,  Prof.  Papers  \o.  ia. 
pp.  133-200,  pi.  1,  map  1). — This  Is  a  section  of  a  monograph  on  the  ge(^rap!iy 
and  geology  of  Alaska,  summarizing  the  available  records  of  temperature,  pre- 
cipitation, and  casual  phenomena  which  have  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Dall  and  Baker's  work  In  1879.  The  climatology  of  Alaska  as  a  whole 
and  of  different  districts  of  the  Territory  is  discussed. 

The  work  of  the  Weather  Bar«aa  and  its  relation  to  transportation,  B.  H. 
Bowie  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  62  (1906),  No.  1611,  pp.  2518,  25i9).— This  Is  a  paper 
read  before  the  St  Louis  Railway  Club,  which  discusses  briefly  the  nature  and 
value  uf  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Bureau  In  relation  to  transportation. 

The  public  weather  service  of  the  Oerman  Empire,  Grohmann  (FuhUnt'* 
Landw.  Ztg.,  5.5  (1906),  Xo.  18,  pp.  612-616).— Th\a  article  discusses  briefly  the 
uniform  weather,  service  which  was  established  for  the  whole  German  Empire 
June  15,  190C,  and  which  has  14  forecasting  centers,  namely,  Konigsberg,  Bioiu- 
berg,  Breslau,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Ilmenau,  Weilburg,  Hamburg, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe,  Strassburg,  and  Alx-la-Chapelle. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  weather  maps  and  the  general  conclusion  is 
reached  tliat  a  wider  dissemination  of  meteorological  information  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  and  use  of  these  maps. 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  Storrs,  and  general  weathgr  and  crop 
review,  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.  (Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  215-222).— 
This  is  a  record  of  observations  on  temperature  and  precipitation  during  each 
month  of  1904  at  Storrs;  rainfall  during  the  six  months  ended  October  31. 
1904,  at  20  places  In  Connecticut;  summary  of  rainfall  for  the  six  months  ended 
October  31  for  20  places  in  Connecticut  during  the  15  years  1889-1903 ;  monthly 
mean  temperature  and  monthly  precipitation  for  16  years  (1888-1903) :  and 
dates  of  last  and  first  killing  frosts  for  16  years.  The  total  perclpltatlon  for  the 
year  at  Storrs  was  40.19  in.,  7.24  In.  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  16  years. 
The  principal  deficiency  In  rainfall  occurred  In  May,  July,  and  November.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  44.8°,  2.2°  lower  than  the  average  for  tlie 
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past  16  years.  Deficiencies  In  precipitation  and  rainfali  were  quite  general 
tbrougbout  the  State.  At  Storrs  the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  occurred 
April  24  and  the  first  in  the  fall,  September  22,  giving  a  growing  season  of  150 
days  free  from  frost 

Xeteorologlcal  observations,  J.  E.  Ostkander,  R.  C.  Lindblad,  and  T.  A. 
Bakbt  {itatsachuaetts  Sta.  Met.  BuU.  SIS,  Sl-i,  pp.  i  each). — Summaries  of 
obserrations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipita- 
tion, wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  September  and 
October,  1906.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed  In  a  general  note  on  the  weather 
of  each  month. 

[KeteoToIo^cal  sammary  for  1904-5],  E.  £ubke  (Montana  Sta.  Rpt.  1905, 
pp.  279,  280). — ^Tbe  usual  summary  of  ot>servations  on  temperature,  precipita- 
tion, clondlDess,  etc.,  is  given. 

Beport  on  meteorological  observations'  during  the  year  1905  (Ovcreicht 
ier  Meteorologische  Waarnemingen,  gedaan  in  den  Cultuurtttin  te  Paramaribo, 
i»  het  Jaar  1905.  [  1906'\ ,  pp.  16 )  .—Summaries  of  tridaily  observations  at  Para- 
maribo on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  direction  of  wind, 
cloudiness,  and  precipitation  are  given. 

Antigna  meteorological  returns,  1905  (West  Indian  Bui,  7  (1906),  Jfo.  3, 
pp.  250-263). — Data  are  given  for  average  rainfall  in  Antigua  from  1874  to  1905, 
inclusive,  monthly  rainfall  at  a  iai^e  number  of  places  in  the  island  during  the 
year  1905,  and  monthly  temperature,  pressure,  dew  point,  and  wind  movement 
at  the  government  laboratory,  St.  Johns,  during  1905. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  a  cyclonic  disturbance  which  occurred  north  of 
Antigua  August  31  and  September  1,  1906,  with  a  discussion  of  the  rainfali  of 
St  Croix  In  relation  to  sugar  crops.  The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  In  the 
latter  case  are  that  a  small  amount  of  rain  evenly  distributed  gives  better 
TTsnlts  than  larger  rains  falling  unevenly.  The  rainfali  of  July,  August  and 
September  decides  the  crop  of  the  next  year  whenever  the  canes  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  at  the  end  of  June.  Rain  falling  in  January  to  March  of  the  year 
the  crc^  is  taken  off  seems  to  have  no  infiuence. 

British  rainfall,  1905,  H.  R.  Mill  (London:  Edward  Stanford,  1906,  pp. 
SS+271,  pis.  7,  figs.  11;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  75  (1906),  No.  1931,  p.  5).— 
This,  the  forty-fifth  annual  report  on  British  rainfall,  is  compiled  from  observa- 
tions by  4,096  volunteer  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isle.s.  The 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  both  in  space  and  time  is  discussed  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  total  rainfall  during  the  year  to  the  normal. 

Original  articles  of  special  interest  are  a  review  of  Helimanu's  report  on  pre- 
cipitation in  the  North  German  river  basins,  and  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
evaporation  from  a  water  surface  to  other  meteorological  phenomena,  namely, 
temperature  of  air  and  soil,  duration  of  stinshlne  and  rainfall,  relative  humidity, 
and  amount  of  rain  at  Camden  Square. 

The  report  shows  in  general  that  1905  was  exceptionally  dry,  the  rainfall 
deficiencies  for  the  year  being  for  England  and  Wales  16  i)er  cent,  for  Scotland 
3  per  cent,  for  Ireland  12  per  cent,  and  for  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole  12  i^er 
cent  The  average  rainfall  during  the  year  was  28.8  in.  for  England  and  Wales, 
43.04  in.  for  Scotland,  35.8  in.  for  Ireland,  and  33.92  in.  for  the  British  Isles. 

The  observations  on  evaporation  as  related  to  other  meteorological  phenomena 
were  made  at  Camden  Square  by  means  of  a  standard  Iron  tank  6  ft.  square  and 
2  ft  deep,  the  rim  of  the  tank  rising  3  In.  above  the  surface  of  the  grass-covered 
ground  and  the  surface  of  the  water  being  maintained  nearly  at  the  ground 
level.  Measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  book-gage  resting  on  the  rim  of 
the  tank  and  read  by  means  of  a  vernier  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.    The 
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results  show  that  "  when  the  rate  of  evaporation  was  below  the  average  for  the 
year,  It  followed  the  mean  temperature;  when  It  was  above  the  average  for  the 
year  It  followed  the  sunshine  and  the  black-bulb  temperature,  and  that  the  wind 
appeared  to  have  bad  but  little  effect  upon  It."  The  rainfall  during  the  year  it 
Camden  Square  was  22.97  In.,  tbe  evaporation  10.14  In. 

The  mean  of  the  records  of  evaporation  at  11  different  stations  shows  that  the 
amount  of  evaporation  increased  steadily  to  July  and  then  fell  uniformly  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  rains  of  the  ITUe  Basin  in  1906,  H.  6.  Lyons  (Cairo:  Al-MokatttK 
Printing  Office,  190G,  pp.  40,  pis.  9). — This  report  Includes  tables  and  maps  of 
monthly  rainfall  and  data  and  diagrams  of  Lake  Victoria  levels,  of  Nile  floods, 
and  of  gage  readings  for  Lake  Albert,  Babr  el  Gbazal,  White  Nile,  Blue  Nile, 
Atbara,  and  Nile. 

The  physiography  of  the  Biver  Nile  and  its  basin,  H.  6.  Lyons  (Cairo: 
National  Printing  Dept.,  1906,  pp.  VIII +ill,  pU.  48,  map  I).— This  monograph 
deals  In  an  exhaustive  manner  with  tbe  dimensions,  geology,  climate  (particu- 
larly rainfall  and  winds),  and  water  regime  (floods,  river  flow,  lake  levels,  etc.) 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley.  A  bibliography  of  216  references  Is 
given. 

Hail,  Ix>iSBL  (A6«.  in  Rev.  Q6n.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  tSO- 
85-i). — This  Is  a  review  of  an  article  discussing  the  nature  and  origin  of  hall 
and  the  damage  caused  by  hailstorms. 

It  Is  stated  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  observations  that  ordinary  hallstoDet 
weigh  from  4  to  5  gm.,  although  some  have  been  observed  which  weigh  600  gta., 
and  a  few  which  exceed  1  kg.  in  weight.  Hailstorms  are  said  to  be  most  fre- 
quent In  the  spring  and  summer,  June  and  July  being  the  months  of  maximum 
frequency.  They  are  associated  with  storm  conditions  In  which  electric  phe- 
nomena are  most  evident,  and  It  Is  believed  electrical  activity  plays  an  Important 
part  In  the  formation  of  ball.  It  Is  stated  that  hail  Is  formed  at  high  elevations, 
probably  at  the  summits  of  the  cnmulo  nimbus  storm  clouds,  which  are  usually 
from  4,000  to  5.000  meters  high.  Hailstorms  are  usually  of  very  short  doratlon. 
not  exceeding,  In  tbe  author's  observations,' 5,  10,  or  at  most,  15  minutes.  Con- 
trai-y  to  the  general  belief  it  Is  claimed  that  the  distribution  of  hailstorms  U 
not  affected  by  topography.  Data  are  given  showing  the  enormous  loss  from 
hall  In  France. 
,  On  hail  and  weather  shooting:,  R.  Baub  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  19  (190S), 
lio.  40,  p.  1678). — This  is  a  note  on  a  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  on  the  relative  efBciency  of 
different  kinds  of  ordnance  for  this  purpose. 

The  meclianics  of  water  softening,  J.  J.  Royls  (Jour.  80c.  Chem.  IniMt., 
Z5  (1906),  yo.  10,  pp.  Ji5Z-iS6,  figs.  Jj;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Boo.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ««r.,  Sf 
(1906),  No.  18-19,  p.  1068). — Apparatus  for  use  in  the  lime-soda  process  of 
water  softening  is  described. 

'Underground  waters  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  west  of  Tennessee 
River  and  of  an  adjacent  area  in  Illinois,  L.  C.  Glenn  (V.  8.  Geol.  Surcey. 
Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  16^,  pp.  173,  pU.  7,  figs.  IS). — This  report  is 
based  upon  the  results  of  a  part  of  the  summer's  field  work  and'  of  subsequent 
trips  over  various  portions  of  the  area  dealt  with,  as  well  as  upon  correspond- 
ence with  owners  of  wells  and  springs  and  well  drillers. 

The  report  deals  with  "  an  area  in  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and 
southern  Illinois  In  which  the  surfac-e  formations  are  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
solidated deposits  that  were  laid  dow^n  In  an  embayment  of  the  great  sea  that 
once  existed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    In  Tennessee  tilia  embayment  area  in- 
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elndef)  the  portion  of  the  State  between  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  tlie  west  bank  of  Tennessee  River.  In 
Kentucky  it  includes  all  of  the  State  west  of  Tennessee  River  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  a  narrow  strip  that  extends  along  the  west  bank  almost  to  Paducah. 
In  Illinois  it  includes  a  large  jmrt  of  Massac,  Pulaski,  and  Alexander  counties." 

The  main  topics  discussed  in  the  report  are  source  of  underground  w^ator. 
artesian  conditions,  physical  features  of  region,  geology,  underground-water 
resouK'es.  mineral  waters  of  western  Kentucky,  and  metliods  and  cost  of  well 
drilling. 

A  bibliography  of  50  referenc-es  to  the  most  important  articles  on  the  geology 
and  bydrograpliy  of  the  region  descril)ed  is  given. 

The  effect  of  copper  upon  water  bacteria,  K.  F.  Keli.krman  and  T.  I). 
BECKwrrH  {V.  .S'.  Hept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100,  pt.  7,  pp.  19). — The 
Kwults  of  a  study  of  the  resistance  of  several  si)ecles  of  bacteria  commonly 
occurring  in  Potomac  River  water  to  i-ojjper  suiphiite  solutions  of  various 
strengths  are  reported,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  carbon  dioxid  on  the  viability 
of  Bacillun  oli  and  B.  typhi,  and  of  tlie  relation  of  copper  sulphate  treatment 
of  water  to  filtration. 

In  tlie  first  case  the  results  Indicate  "  clearly  that  no  danger  to  most  of  the 
tx)mmon  saprophytic  bacteria  can  be  cxiKK-ted  from  using  concentrations  of 
copper  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  B.  cdH." 

It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxid  materially  Increased  the 
resistance  of  B.  coU  and  B.  ti/phi  in  tup  water  and  in  triple-distilled  water  alone 
and  with  the  addition  of  calclHni  carbonate. 

Experiments  on  the  use  of  copi>er  sulphate  in  connection  with  filtration 
!«howed  "  that  in  meclianical  filtration  with  alum  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  use 
of  copper  sulphate  to  treatment  some  hours  before  coagulation.  When  solutions 
of  almnioum  sulphate  and  copi)er  sulphate  are  mixed  and  alkali  or  hard  water 
Is  added  In  quantities  sufficient  to  cause  jirecipltatlon  the  copi)er  Is  coagulated 
at  once,  while  the  aluminum  Is  deposited  on  the  c-opiier  and  Incloses  It,  with 
the  result  that  the  copper-alum  coaguium  is  no  more  toxic  than  Is  the  pure 
alum  oiagulum.  When  copjier  and  iron  salts  are  pre<.-ipitated  together  the 
reverse  of  this  seems  to  take  place  and  the  precipitate  retains  its  toxic  prop- 
erties. .  .  .  The  presence  or  absence  of  (•.■irlxin  dioxid  is  prol)ably  Im])ortant 
in  this  connection." 

On  the  use  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  as  an  indicator  in  water  examination, 
U.  HiLGERXiAN.v  (.4>cA.  H UO;  'i'J  (li)l)6) .  Xo.  2,  pp.  i->0-i.W).— Investigations  of 
the  behavior  of  this  color-producing  organism  under  different  conditions  are 
reported  which  indicate  that  it  is  not  reliable  as  a  quantitative  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  bacterial  efliciency  of  filters. 

Prevention  of  stream  pollution  by  distilleiy  refuse  based  on  investiga- 
tions at  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  II.  Stapleb  (I'.  S.  Ocol.  Hurrcu,  Water-Supplu  and 
Irrig.  Paper  A'o.  17!),  pp.  SJi,  pi.  1,  flgH.  .'>). — "This  report  gives  an  account  of 
investigations  carrle<l  on  near  Lynchl)urg,  Ohio,  t.i  discover  feasible  means  of 
preventing  the  ixiilutlon  of  streams  by  distillery  refuse.  I^ynchburg  Is  in  High- 
land County.  Ohio,  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Kast  Branch  of  Little 
Miami  River  and  about  CO  miles  northeast  Qf  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  itopulatlon 
If  a  little  less  than  1.000.  Alwve  and  l)elow  I.yuclibnrg  the  East  Branch  of 
Little  Miami  River  fiovvs  through  an  agricultural  district,  and  as  the  town  has 
no  sewerage  system  the  stream  is  not  seriously  poiiutwl  except  l)y  the  distillery 
refuse.  The  Investigation  was  therefore  conflnetl  to  the  following  subjects : 
(1)  The  processes  at  the  distillery  and  tlio  sources  of  iMliution;  (2)  the  effect 
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of  the  pollution  on  the  stream ;  (3)  the  economical  disposal  of  distillery  wastes 
in  such  way  that  there  will  be  no  imllution  of  streams." 

As  a  result  of  practical  trials  evaporation  of  the  distillery  refuse,  using  the 
residue  fur  cattle  feed  and  the  distillate  as  water  for  mashing,  Is  strongly 
recommended. 

sons— FEBTILIZSBS. 

Soil  analyses,  E.  A.  Man.n  (Jvur.  Itcpt.  Afir.  West  Aust.,  14  (1906),  Xo.  2, 
pp.  Hi,  US). — Thirty  analyses  of  soils  from  different  parts  of  We«tem  Aus- 
tralia' are  reported,  with  brief  comments  on  the  results. 

"The  principal  features  of  these  analyses  are:  (1)  The  large  number  of 
'  acid  '  soils.  (2)  The  frecjuent  defldency  In  lime.  (3)  The  generally  low  per- 
centage of  total  fertilizing  constituents.  This  deficiency  Is  often  made  up  by 
mechanical  conditions  favorable  for  the  free  i)enetratlon  of  the  root  system. 
(4)  The  relatively  large  pr6}iortion  of  'available*  to  'total'  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  some  Instances.     (5)  The  lacic  of  humus." 

On  the  composition  of  soils  of  French  Oulana,  A.  Hubert  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  IJjS  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  04-66). — The  results  of  analyses  of 

03  samples  are  briefly  summarized,  showing  that  the  soils  are  very  variable  In 
physical  characteristics  and  that  there  Is  generally  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitro- 
gen and  a  great  defldency  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime 

The  soils  of  the  Hugan]  steppe  and  their  transformation  into  alkali  soils, 
8.  Sacrahov  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landtc),  6  (1903).  So. 
2,  pp.  176-2.i2,  figs  4:  Izv.  lloscov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Apron,  ilos- 
cou),  12  (1901!),  \it.  2.  pp.  226-2,%;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Apr.  Chem.,  35  (1906),  X0.8, 
p.  i>67). — ^The  geoloKlcal  origin  and  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  3  typ- 
ical soils  of  this  region  are  described  In  detail,  as  well  as  tbe  characteristic 
vegetation  on  each.  A  considerable  pro{)ortion  of  the  soils  is  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  alkali  of  the  neutral  white  kind  composed  of  chlorlds  and  sul- 
phates of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  The  distribution  of  this  alkali  la 
the  soli  under  different  conditions  and  the  influence  of  Irrigation  In  causing  its 
spread  are  discussed,  the  autlior  com|)arlng  his  observations  on  this  subject  with 
those  of  similar  character  reiwrted  by  Ililgard 

▲  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  sand  in  tropical  soils,  A.  Van  Bijlebt 
(Chem.  Wcckbl.,  3  (1906),  pp.  413-.i20;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  Xo.  6, 
p.  553). — Doternilnatlons  of  the  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture  absorbed 
from  a  saturated  atmosphere,  of  nitrogen  absorbed  from  a  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  and  amount  ot  matter  insoluble  In  hydrochloric  acid  and 
I>otasslmu  bydroxld  of  sands  and  sandy  soils  from  Java  are  reimrted. 

The  author  coni-Indes  in  general  from  the  data  obtained  that  a  chemical 
vtudy  of  soils  is  of  more  Imi>ortance  than  mineraloglcal  and  mechanical  ex- 
r.mlnation. 

Influence  of  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  the  conservation  of  moisture  and 
the  yield  of  crops,  I>.  Chouchak  (Bvl.  .4.gr.  .Mg6rie  et  Tunisie,  12  (1906),  Xo. 
12,  pp.  237-2.} 7,  fig.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  exjierlments  In  the  Crimean 
I'enlnsuia  which  show  that  cultivated  fallow  contained  at  the  end  of  summer 

4  to  6  per  cent  more  moisture  than  uncultivated. 

How  long  does  lime  last  in  the  soilP  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
lii  (1906),  Xo.  6,  pp.  321SS0). — Data  largely  derived  from  observations  at 
Rotbamsted  are  presented  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  many  English  fields 
to-day  "  is  due  to  the  liming  and  chalking  that  was  done  by  the  farmers  of  tbe 
eighteenth  and  earlier  centuries." 

It  is  shown,  however,  that  the  fertility  due  to  this  cause  is  being  steadily 
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exbausted  by  cultivation  and  by  percolating  rain  water.  "  For  example,  the 
Rothanihted  soil,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  have 
contained  something  Uke  a  hundred  tons  of  chalk  (ler  acre,  has  now  less  than 
firty,  and  many  other  soils  which  started  with  a  suialler  initial  stocic  are  t)egin- 
uing  to  run  dangerously  short.  All  over  the  country  there  is  evidence  that 
luuch  of  the  land,  especially  on  the  heavier  soils.  Is  in  need  of  liming,  and 
tlH>ugh  It  would  not  be  wise  to  return  to  the  old  wasteful  dressings  of  6  to  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  a  much  smaller  quantity,  half  a  ton  or  so  per  acre,  could  be 
lirofitably  applied  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  each  rotation." 

nie  chemical  and  physical  action  of  salt  water  on  soils,  D.  J.  Hibsink 
{Ckem.  Weckbl.,  3  (1906).  pp.  395-iOS;  ahu.  in  Chem.  Ccntbl,  1906,  II,  No.  i, 
P.SS2;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906),  A'o.  528,  II,  pp.  701,  702).— Tn- 
vrstlgations  are  reported  which  show  that  the  chemical  action  of  small  amounts 
of  salt  water,  as  in  case  of  lands  occasionally  overflowed  by  sea  water.  Is  in 
eeneral  l)enef}cial  in  increasing  the  solubllty  of  most  of  the  soil  constituents. 
The  physical  efifects,  however,  are  not  so  favorable,  the  salt  water  tending  to 
puddle  and  compact  the  soil. 

The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  reaction  of  boIIb,  F.  P.  Veitch  (Science,  n. 
XT.,  23  (1906),  ;Vo.  592,  pp.  710-712).— See  E.  S.  R..  17,  p.  431. 

On  the  insoluble  alkaline  compounds  formed  in  dead  leaves,  M.  Bebthelot 
(Ahm.  Chim.  ct  Phys.,  8.  ser.,  8  (1906),  May,  pp.  56-.}^)— Investigations  are 
reported  which  show  that  dead  leaves  contain  considerable  amounts  of  alkaline 
compounds  insoluble  In  water,  particularly  salts  of  potash,  which  exhibit  the 
plienomena  of  double  decomposition  and  equilibrium  with  solution  of  salts  of 
Teak  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid. 

On  the  insoluble  alkaline  compounds  formed  in  the  organic  matter  of 
soils,  M.  Bebthelot  (.1»i».  Chim.  et  Phyit.,  8.  »er.,  8  (1906),  May.  pp.  4i-.}5). — 
Tlie  experiments  here  reported  yielded  results  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the 
case  of  dead  leaves  noted  above. 

On  the  insoluble  alkaline  compounds  formed  by  artificial  humus  com- 
pounds of  organic  origin,  M.  Bebthei.ot  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  8.  scr.,  8 
(1906),  May,  pp.  4-5-57). — By  repeated  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  hu- 
mas  compound  was  obtained  from  soil  which  contained  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  When  this  substance  was  treated  with  potash  solutions  a  salt  was 
obtained  which  on  prolonged  washing  lost  the  major  part  of  Its  potash  but  still 
retained  from  3.7  to  fi.2  per  cent  of  insoluble  iratash. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  dead  leaves  and  with  compost. 

Experiments  with  wood  charcoal,  M.  Bebthelot  (Ann.  Chim.  'et  Phyt.,  8. 
xr..  8  (1906),  Hay,  pp.  51-57).— See  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  842. 

Irrigfatlng  sediments  and  their  effects  upon  crops,  R.  II.  Forbes  (Arizona 
S/(i.  Kul.  53,  pp.  55-98,  floB.  10). — This  bulletin  reports  the  re.«ult8  of  a  study  of 
tbe  fertilizing  and  physical  effects  of  sediments  upon  soils.  In  continuation  of 
previous  w^ork  along  this  line  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  423). 

In  this  investigation  a  study  has  been  made  not  only  of  the  effect  of  ordinnry 
stream  sediments  but  of  mine  tailings  from  concentrating  plants.  The  streams 
of  the  Southwest  carry  unusually  large  amounts  of  sediments,  particularly  In 
times  of  flood.  Measurements  are  reported  which  show  that  the  Gila  River  iit 
Morenee  carries  an  annual  average  of  19.23  tons  of  silt  per  ncre-foot,  the  Salt 
Klver  at  McDowell  1.2  tons,  the  Colorado  at  Yuma  9.G2  tons.  The  amounts  of 
fenilizing  materials  In  these  sediments  are  calculated  to  be.  for  the  Gila  River, 
2UJ3  lbs.  per  year  of  potash.  30.9  lbs.  of  pliosphoric  add,  and  2S.1  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen ;  for  the  Salt  River,  18  lbs.  of  potash.  C.C  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5  lbs. 
of  nitrogen ;  for  the  Colorado  River,  113.1  lbs.  of  iratash,  10  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
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noid,  and  4.8  lbs  of  nitrogen.  Of  course  there  are  wide  variations  in  amount  and 
comijosition  of  tlie  sediments  at  dilTereiit  times. 

A  study  of  mine  tailiugs  wliloli  find  their  way  into  the  Uijper  (Jila  Uiver 
show^s  that  tliey  differ  but  little  from  the  natural  sediments  as  regards  [mtasb 
and  phosphoric  add,  but  that  they  are  lacking  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter, 
the  constituents  most  needed  in  tlie  desert  soils. 

The  most  pronounced  effect  of  the  free  use  of  irrigation  water  containing 
large  amounts  of  sediment  is  the  formation  of  a  silt  blanket  which  interferes 
with  the  penetration  of  irrigation  waters  and  In  other  ways  Impairs  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  soil.  Experiments  on  the  effects  of  tliese  silt  deiK>sit8  on 
the  growth  of  alfalfa  during  the  summer  of  190.")  on  3  fields  situated  respectively 
under  the  Colorado  Klver  near  Yuma,  under  the  Salt  River  near  Phoenix,  and 
under  the  (Jila  Uiver  near  Solomonville,  are  rejiorted.  In  case  of  the  field  on 
the  (ilia  Hiver  the  irrigation  water  used  contained  a  large  amount  of  tailings 
from  tlie  concentration  of  copiier  ores.  Observations  were  also  made  on  a  num- 
ber of  alfalfa  fields  along  the  rpi)er  Gila  Uiver. 

The  results  show  in  general  a  marked  injurious  effect  from  the  nccumuiation 
of  sediments  in  alfalfa  fields,  but  like  results  from  the  use  of  water  rich  In  sedi- 
ments were  not  In  general  observed  in  the  case  of  corn,  barley,  and  wheat.  In  the 
case  of  such  crops  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  a  manner  impossible  with  alfalfa, 
and  the  sediment  blanket  is  broken  up,  turned  under,  and  incoriK>rated  with  the 
soil.  In  this  way  the  blnnketlug  effect  Is  lessene<l  or  entirely  done  away  with 
and  the  sediments  are  left  free  to  exert  such  fertilizing  Influeuce  as  they  may 
{)ossess.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  "  in  all  cases  cultivation,  as  deep,  thor- 
ough, and  fretjuent  as  practU-able.  is  the  prime  means  both  of  utilizing  bene- 
ficial sediments  and  of  mitigating  tlie  effe<'ts  of  hnrmfui  ones." 

As  compared  with  the  natural  sediuients  the  mine  tailings  were  of  little  or 
no  fertilizing  value  and  were  fully  as  injurious  from  the  standpoint  of  the  phys- 
ical proiierties  of  the  soil.  Certain  injurious  effects  which  have  been  jwpularly 
ascribed  to  mine  tailings  are  shown  to  l)e  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  plant 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  water  sediments.  It  i» 
believed,  however,  that  sunburnlng  of  crojis,  which  is  common  throughout  the 
Southwest,  is  due  largely  to  the  use  of  turbid  irrigating  waters. 

Methods  of  lessening  sediments  In  Irrigating  waters,  esiiecinily  the  use  of  set- 
tling basins,  are  briefl.v  discussed,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  It  is  probable  that,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  settling  basins  will  l)e  found  a  necessary  adjunct  to  irri- 
gating systems  In  the  Southwest."  In  this  connection  mention  is  made  of  set- 
tling basins  at  present  in  use  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Uivers,  and  a  brief 
account  Is  given  of  the  remains  of  prehistoric  settling  basins  along  the  Salt 
Uiver. 

Assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  leg:uialnous  plants  (yatnre  ILondon],  7j 
(1906),  A'o.  1923,  p.  .'po). — A  brief  refereiu-e  is  given  to  experiments  at  Midland 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  College  of  England  with  Ililtner's  pure  cultures  on 
tares,  peas,  alsike  clover,  alfalfa,  and  crimson  clover  grown  in  pots  of  boiled, 
sterilized  quartz  sand. 

Inoculation  proved  l>eueficial  in  all  cases.  A  method  of  inoculation  which 
t»iisists  in  mixing  drltnl  sterilized  soil  with  crushed  healthy  noilules  from  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  it  is  desired  to  inoculate  Is 
describe<l. 

On  the  influence  of  bacteria  on  the  metamorphosis  of  nitric  acid,  in  the  soil, 
J.  Stoklasa,  .T.  .Iei.inek.  and  A.  Krnk.st  (Ztxriti:  Laiidir,  Verituchxir.  Osterr.,  !> 
(UWti).  \o.  <S.  III'.  S'l'i-f^'it:  abut,  tii  Chcm.  '/.tu..  SO  (laOd).  \o.  !)0,  Kcpcrt.  .Vo.  iS, 
p.  ,tHG). — Tliis  is  an  ac-count  of  a  <'()utinuation  of  previous  studies  (K.  S.  R..  18. 
p.  215)  and  deals  with  tlie  evolution  of  carbon  dloxid  and  free  nitrogen  In  Giitay 
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nntrient  solntious.  with  nnd  without  addition  of  glucose  and  citric  acid  iuocii- 
lated  with  mils  of  different  kindK,  eM]>ecially  those  used  lu  sugar-beet  culture. 

The  concluiiion  is  reachcnl  ns  in  previous  investigations  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter occurring  in  such  solutions  n.i  those  experimented  with  does  not  furnish  a 
readily  available  source  of  carbon  for  the  respiration  processes  of  denitrify- 
ing organisms  and  conseiiuently  nitric  acid  Is  not  reduced  to  an  ai^preciable  ex- 
tent in  such  soils.  The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decomiwsltlon  prod- 
nets  of  the  carbohydrates  under  the  Influence  of  micro-organisms  are  lacth; 
acid,  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxid,  the  decomi)osltlon  of  nitric  add  In  presence  of 
alcohol  taking  place  according  to  tlie  following  formula :  C,H,0+2N,0,=2CO,-f- 

Investlgationa  on  anaerobic  nitrogon-collecting  bacteria,  E.  Haselhoft 
and  G.  Bkedemann  {Landu:  Jahrb.,  3.5  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  3HJ-Ui,  fig-  J ;  abs. 
in  Chem.  Ztg..  30  (1906),  So.  57,  Repert.  .\o.  21,  p.  223;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don]. 90  (1906).  Xo.  .528,  //,  p.  698). — The  authors  report  studies  of  (I)  the 
occurrence  and  distribution  of  »nn>n>blc  bacteria  similar  to  Wlnogrndskl's 
Ctoitridium  pasteurianum  In  soils  nnd  on  the  leaves  of  various  cultivated 
plants;  (2)  the  capacity  of  tliese  organisms  to  fix  free  nitrogen;  and  (3)  the 
characteristics  of  the  organisms  as  compared  with  V.  pasteurianum. 

The  Clostridium  forms  of  organisms  were  found  to  be  widely  distributed  In 
soils  and  on  the  leaves  of  forest  trees;  In  fact  they  were  found  In  all  of  the 
samples  examined.  Pure  cultures  were  isolated  from  cultivated  soils.  Ttoth 
mixed  and  pure  cultures  of  the  organisms  showed  rates  of  assimilation  of 
nitrogen  similar  to  those  observed  by  Wlnogradskl  with  C.  pasteurianum. 

Calculated  to  1  gm.  of  dextrose  or  manulte  the  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed 
was  according  to  Wlnogradskl  (C.  pasteitnanum)  2  to  3  mg.,  according  to 
Beljerlnck  (Azotobncter,  mixed  culture)  ns  high  as  (xO-S  mg.,  Vogel  (Azotobnc- 
ter  in  mannlte  solution)  8.52  mg.,  Gerlnch  and  Vogel  (Azotobacter,  pure  cul- 
tnre)  8.9  mg.,  Haselhoff  and  Bredemann  (mixed  and  pure  cultures)  0.42  to 
2.74  ug. 

A  morphological  description  Is  given  of  the  isolated  organisms  and  experi- 
ments which  liave  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  agricultural  conditions 
best  suited  to  the  activity  of  the  organisms  are  referred  to.  The  methods  used 
In  obtaining  the  Clostridium  cultures  are  fully  described. 

Formatioii  of  crystals  in  cultures  of  denitrifying  bacteria,  H.  B.  Hutcrin- 
80N  (Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM..  16  (l<>06),  Xo.  10-13,  pp.  326-328;  abs.  in 
Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  90  (1906),  Xo.  52.->,  II,  j);  .J77;  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906, 
II.  So.  7,  p.  621). — "Clultures  of  bacteria  from  garden  soil  In  Glltay  solutions 
produced  skins  consisting  of  acicular  crystals  of  magbeslum  phosphate  and 
t«came  strongly  alkaline.  Denltriflcatlon  was  not  vigorous.  The  alkalinity, 
which  Is  presumably  due  to  production  of  sodium  carbonate  from  the  dtrUr 
add,  l>ecame  equal  to  that  of  a  tenth-normal  solution  in  four  weeks.  The 
alkalinity  and  the  amount  of  crystals  seem  to  increase  with  lncrease<l  surface 
and  aeration." 

The  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  J.  Siselien  (Tidsskr.  Xorxke  Landbr.,  IS 
(1906).  So.  2.  pp.  49-81). — The  article  contains  a  summary  of  recent  fertilizer 
trials  with  calcium  cyanamid  and  lime  niter  In  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  ammonium  sulphate,  nnd  ulso  rei>orts  uit  siniilnr  exi)erimeut8  couducte*!  by 
the  author  and  B.  R.  Larsen  at  Aas  Agricultural  College.  The  fertilizing 
effect  of  lime  niter  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  be  api)roxlmately  the 
•ame,  the  small  variations  observed  being  attributable  to  differences  In  the 
character  of  the  soils  experimented  with. 

Pot  experiments  were  made  with  outs  on  snndy  soil,  with  onts  nnd  barley 
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ou  Handy  soli  mixed  with  ciay,  iiud  witii  mustard  and  carrots  oo  sandy  jwil. 
In  sererai  instances  lime  niter  produced  souiewluit  l>etter  rcsuita  tliau  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  was  due  to  the  lime  which  it  contained  in  addition  to  its  nitro- 
gen, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  poto  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  caicinm 
carbonate  gave  hif^ber  results  than  nitrate  alone,  and  as  a  rule  results  similar 
to  those  obtained  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  lime  niter. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  difference  in  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  a  lime  niter  free  from  lead,  and  a  nitrate  of  soda  free  from 
I)erchlorate  and  similar  poisonous  substances. — ^f.  w.  woll. 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  1905,  K.  Robdam  (Tfdsskr.  Landokonom.,  1906, 
}fo».  7,  pp.  401-i08;  8,  pp.  433-^52). — ^A  discussion  of  the  various  nitrogenoas 
fertilizers  on  the  market,  and  especially  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  lime 
niter,  their  method  of  manufacture,  comparative  fertilizer  value,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  their  future  Importance. — f.  w.  woll. 

The  oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  electric  arc,  F.  M.  Pebkik 
(Nature  [London],  7i  (1906),  No.  1922,  pp.  Ui-UG,  Us*.  i).—X  brief  account 
of  various  methods  of  electrical  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  process  as  developed  at  Notodden.  Norway. 

The  utilization  of  water  power  in  the  electro-chemical  manufacture  of 
fertilizers,  COte  (Ann.  ^oo.  Agr.  Set.  ct  Iiidu*.  Lyon.  190!},  pp.  21S-271,  fti/s. 
^). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  rural  econom- 
ics, the  synthetic  preparation  of  nitric  acid  and  cyanamids.  liquefaction  of  air. 
and  manufacture  of  copper  salts. 

Calcitun  cyanamid  (Kalkstiekstofl),  H.  Fbank  (Pure  Products,  2  (1906). 
No.  8,  pp,  4}£-4d4). — This  is  a  translation  of  a  lecture  before  the  Agricultural 
Club  of  Berlin,  which  describes  briefly  the  methods  of  prei>aring  this  substance 
and  its  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

Kesults  of  tests  of  calcium  cyanamid  as  a  fertilizer  (Risultati  ii  aicune 
prove  di  concimazione  con  calciocianamide.  Rome,  1906,  pp.  44.  fig*.  27). — 
This  is  a  compilation  of  experiments  with  this  material  on  a  number  of  differ- 
ent crops  by  various  investigators. 

Iilme  nitrogen,  nitrogen  lime,  and  nitrate  of  lime,  Geblach  (Deut.  Landtc. 
Presse,  S3  (1906),  No.  H,  p.  S65). — The  use  and  value  of  these  products  are 
briefly  discussed. 

Chilean  nitrate  deposits  (Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  16Z  (1906),  No.  2,  p.  159).— 
A  brief  note  is  given  on  the  opinion  commonly  held  by  Chilean  miners  that  tlie 
formation  of  nitrate  deposits  is  due  to  atmospheric  electricity.  It  is  stated  that 
"  there  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  mist  surcharged  with  electricity  in  tbe 
Pampas,  where  tbe  saltpeter  is  mined,  so  much  so  that  telephones  are  deranged. 
Apparently  the  ozonized  air  disengages  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  combines 
with  rock  salt  to  form  saltpeter." 

-  'The  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  industry  and  the  new  cartel,  P.  Kbische  (Fih- 
ling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  55  (1906),  No.  16,  pp.  563-568).— A  general  discussion  of  the 
condition  of  this  industry  with  special  reference  to  the  nitrate  supply  of 
Germany. 

Mountains  of  saltpeter,  H.  H.  Dunn  (Tech.  World  Uag.,  5  (1906),  No.  4, 
pp.  397-401,  figs.  4;  abs.  in  Amer.  Pert.,  25  (1906),  No.  3.  pp.  /0-/2).— The 
deposits  of  nitrate  occurring  in  Death  Valley,  California,  are  described. 

The  utilization  of  peat  bogs  for  the  intenalYe  production  of  nitrates, 
A.  MtJNTZ  and  E.  LainS  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  14i  (1906),  So.  M. 
pp.  1239-1244;  abs.  in  Jour.  Ckem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906),  No.  525,  II.  P- 
476). — Experiments  are  reported  which  show  that  "when  a  0.75  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate  is  passed  over  a  peat  bed  Impregnated  with  nltrify- 
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Ing  organisms,  it  becomes  charged  witli  nitrates  to  tlie  extent  of  0.82  per  cent, 
Tliis  can  be  Increased  to  4.17  per  cent  by  adding  a  further  quantity  of  ammo- 
nium sttlpliate  to  tile  solution  and  again  subjecting  it  to  tlie  nitrifying  action, 
tbe  operation  being  repeated  5  times.  Tlie  most  suitable  temperature  for  the 
reaction  is  30°,  and  the  fuel  necessary  for  maintaining  this  temperature  Is 
alforded  by  the  air-dried  peat  £\irther,  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  peat, 
which  amounts  to  2  to  3  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
to  the  extent  of  1.79  to  1.012  per  cent  by  dl<itilling  the  peat  in  superheated 
steam,  the  other  products  of  the  distillation  (hydrocarbons,  water  gas,  tar, 
etc.)  forming  the  fuel  required  for  the  operation. 

"Peat,  therefore,  is  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  intensive  production  of 
nitrates,  since  It  forms  an  excellent  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  organism, 
supplies  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  various  operations,  and  finally  supplies 
the  ammonia  required  for  the  production  of  nitrates." 

Vitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lime  in  field  experiments  at 
Pare  des  Princes,  1906,  L.  Gbardeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »er.,  11  (1906),  No. 
25-i6,  pp.  75S-755). — Comparisons  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  nitrate  and  nitrite 
of  Ume  obtained  from  the  Notodden  factories  in  Norway  on  com  and  potatoes 
ire  reported.  The  results  show  that  in  general  the  Notodden  products  com- 
pare favorably  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  that  there  is  no  injurious  effect  from 
the  use  of  the  nitrite  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  action  of  nitrite  on  plants,  A.  Stutzer  (Jour.  Landw.,  54  (1906),  No.  2, 
pp.  125-138;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ceiitbl.,  1906,  II,  Ko.  4,  p.  353). — Experiments  are 
reported  which  show  that  nitrite  injuriously  affects  germinating  seeds,  but 
that  the  injury  varies  with  the  kind  of  plant.  Young  beet  plants  are  espe- 
cially affected.  Red  clover  at  the  end  of  the  germinating  period  is  resistant 
With  older  plants  the  nitrite  is  not  injurious  and  is  in  some  cases  less  effective, 
in  other  cases  more  effective  than  nitrate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  author 
lieiieves  that  in  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  compounds  by  means  of  electricity 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  product  as  free  from  nitrite  as  possible. 

TTm  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  fertilizer,  Bachmann  (FUhling's  Landvo. 
Ztg.,  55  (1906),  No.  IS,  pp.  451-459). — Experiments  are  reported  in  continuation 
of  those  of  previous  years  (B.  S.  R.,  10,  pp.  243,  800)  which  show  that  in  case  of 
lye  one  early  spring  (end  of  March)  application  of  ammonium  sulphate  gave 
on  the  whole  better  results  on  both  loam  and  sandy  soils  than  fall  or  late 
spring  applications.     The  same  was  true  In  case  of  summer  cereals  and  beets. 

The  action  of  ammonium  sulphate,  especially  in  case  of  later  applications,  is 
cootroUed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  rainfall  during  the  season.  Results  were  not 
CDDclnsive  as  to  the  beet  depth  of  application  for  summer  crops,  but  indicated 
that  it  should  probably  be  deeper  on  loam  soils  than  on  snndy  soils. 

Froduction  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'].  13  (1906), 
yo.  e,  pp.  359,  360).— The  production  of  this  material  in  the  United  Kingdom 
dnring  1905  is  given  as  269,114  tons  as  against  245,990  tons  in  1904.  The  aver- 
age price  in  1905  was  about  $61  per  ton. 

XTie  of  gTpsnm  in  the  recovery  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product  in  coke  making, 
H.  Wakth  (Chem.  News,  93  (1906),  No.  2428,  pp.  239,  2G0;  abs.  in  Jour.  doc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  14,  p.  eSfi).— The  use  of  calcium  sulphate  is  recom- 
mended for  the  recovery  of  ammonia  from  gas  liquor  when  large  quantities  of 
Milpbarlc  acid  are  not  available. 

In  experiments  reported  a  sample  of  gas  liquor  containing  2.6  gm.  of 
unmonia  per  100  cc.  was  well  shaken  with  gypsum,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  liquid  drawn  off.  From  this  clear  solution  it  was  found  possible  to 
Kcover  97  per  cent  of  the  ammonia  present  In  the  original  gas  liquor,  namely, 
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17  per  cent  by  boiling  the  solution  and  absorblnR  the  aninionla  evolved  lu  sul- 
phuric acid  and  8()  per  cent  In  form  of  crystallized  nmnionium  sulphate  by  con- 
centrating the  residual  solution. 

In  order  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  gas  liquor 
was  first  treated  with  gj'psuui,  the  solution  drawn  off  and  treated  with  ferrcnw 
sulphate,  the  precipitated  ferrous  sulphide  removed,  and  the  clear  solution  evapo- 
rated to  obtain  crystallized  ammonium  sulphate.  In  this  way  it  was  found 
possli>Ie  to  recover  05.4  i)er  cent  of  the  total  ammonia. 

Further  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  agn^cultural  phosphate, 
H.  Bachma.n.n  (Jour.  Landir.,  5i  {1006),  Ko.  3,  pp.  SOl-^Ol ;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chcm. 
8oc.  lL(mdon],  90  (1906),  No.  r>2H,  II,  pp.  702,  705).— Field  experiments  on  two 
sandy  soils  with  rye  and  beets  in  continuation  of  those  previously  reported 
(K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  17)  are  here  recorded.  The  results  are  not  entirely  conclusive, 
but  Indicate  that  amorphous  agricultural  phosphate  (flne-ground  raw  phos- 
phate) Is  almost  equal  to  Thomas  slag  In  the  first  and  second  years.  The  no- 
tion of  apatite  ceased  after  the  first  year. 

Composition  of  deposits  of  phosphate  of  Ume  in  the  TTnited  States,  P. 
JuMEAC  {.inn.  Chim.  Analyt..  It  {1906),  .Vo«.  G.  pp.  211-216;  7,  pp.  >.-,6-iGl: 
o6».  in  Chem.  CentbJ.,  1906,  II.  Xo.  fl,  p.  70.7).— This  Is  a  continuation  of  an  arti- 
cle previously  noted  (R  S.  K.,  18,  p.  22)  and  deals  with  the  plate  rock,  soft 
and  pebble  phosphates  of  Florida,  and  with  Teunessep.  South  Carolina,  and 
various  minor  phosphate  deixjsits.  Including  among  the  latter  those  of  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Arkansas.  Alabama,  Wyoming.  I'orto  Rico,  and  Canada. 
Stati.stics  of  prwUiction,  comixjsition,  etc.,  are  given. 

Oranlte  rock  potash  (Amer.  Pert.,  2'>  (1906),  .Vo.  2,  pp.  16,  i7).— This  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  by  C.  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois  Station,  which  inaiutaltt!) 
that  "  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  heavy  aitpllcatlous  of  finely  ground 
granite  rock  carrying  a  considerable  jiercentage  of  potassium  can  be  used  with 
profit  on  certain  soils,  and  for  certain  crops  under  suitable  conditions,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  such  misleading  and  exaggerated  statements  should  be  made 
as  .  .  .  are  published  In  several  daily  paiwrs." 

It  Is  shown  that  1  ton  of  potassium  chlorld.  at  f40  to  $50  per  ton.  contains  as 
much  potash  as  10  tons  of  granite  at  $.1  iter  ton.  "At  $.1  a  ton  for  granite  and 
$oO  a  ton  for  ix>tassluni  chlorld,  the  amount  of  Insoluble  iintassium  which  can  lie 
purchased  in  a  ton  of  granite  for  $t  is  no  greater  t-han  the  amount  <'f  soluble 
imtasslum  which  can  be  purchased  In  200  lbs.  of  potassium  chlorld  for  $.~.  The 
fact  that  the  granite  Is  insoluble,  and  very  slowly  available,  while  the  iiotassluni 
chlorld  Is  soluble  in  water  and  readily  available,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
difference  In  cost.  Furthermore,  the  ccst  <.f  transportation  and  application  of 
one  ton  of  granite  as  compared  with  200  lbs.  of  potassium  chlorld  will  also,  in 
most  cases,  more  than  counterbalance  tlic  difference  in  cost." 

Exi)eriments  by  the  Maine  and  Vermont  stations  are  cited  to  show  that  the 
I)otash  of  granite  dust  and  ground  feldspar  has  a  rather  low  fertilizing  value. 

Potassiiim  mining  crisis,  T.  J.  Albeht  {Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpt*. 
[V.  8.],  1906,  A'o.  309,  pp.  77-50).— The  conditions  which  render  It  probable 
that  the  combination  which  now  controls  the  outimt  and  price  will  break  down 
are  briefly  discussed. 

The  use  of  Ume  and  magnesia  as  fertilizer,  O.  Loew  (Landtc.  Jahrb.,  35 
{1906),  .\o.  //.  pp.  i)21-.V,0;  abn.  in  Chcm.  yji/..  .HI  {1906),  No.  70,  Rcpert.  So. 
29,  p.  2S1). — Exi)eriment8  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  tiie 
soil  a  certain  relative  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  of  keeping  the  latter 
lu  the  less  Injurious  forms  (preferably  carbonate)  are  iwlewed  and  discussed. 
The  lmiM»rtauce  of  applying  magnesia  In  some  cases  of  exi-ess  of  lime  in  tlie 
soil  Is  iH)lntetl  out. 
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AnalysM  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  P.  Street,  W.  P. 
AlLE.N.  and  V.  J.  Carberry  (\cw  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  J96,  pp.  S.'>). — This  bulletin 
reiwrti!  analyses  of  265  brands  of  complete  fertilizers,  102  samples  of  unmixed 
fertilising  materials,  5  home  mixtures,  and  26  special  fertilizers  examined  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1906. 

FertiUzers  and  feeding  atuHs  act,  1906  {Mark  Lane  Express,  95  (1906), 
So.  3911,  pp.  274,  275). — ^The  text  of  the  revised  British  act  is  given  and  the 
principal  points  on  which  it  differs  from  the  old  are  briefly  summarized. 

AOBICTTLTUBAI  BOTANT. 

Flora  of  Colorado,  P.  A.  Rydberq  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  XXII  +  iiS).— 
This  catalogue  of  species  is  based  mainly  upon  the  collections  of  the  agricul- 
tural collie  at  Fort  Collins  and  the  herbaria  at  the  New  York  Botanic  Gar- 
den, with  additional  records  secured  from  other  sources.  The  author  has  pre- 
sented keys  to  the  genera  and  species  and  umler  the  specific  njime  gives  briefly 
tlie  habitat  and  distribution  of  the  plant.. 

The  publication  as  presented  stands  as  a  brief  index  of  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  flora  of  the  State,  and  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  all  systematic 
liotanlsts,  to  tbe  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  all  Interested  In  the  economic  study 
of  Colorado  plants  or  In  the  flora  of  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Colorado. 

B61e  of  seed  coats  In  delayed  germination,  W.  Cbockeb  (Bot,  Oaz.,  42 
(1906),  yo.  .},  pp.  265-291,  figs.  4). — A  study  has  been  made  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  delayed  germination  which  Is  reported  In  seed  of  many  plants,  and 
contrary  to  the  common  view  that  the  cause  is  generally  to  be  found  In  the 
eoibryo  the  author  finds  that  the  structure  of  tbe  seed  coats  Is  the  determining 
factor. 

Specific  instances  are  given  of  delayed  germination  due  to  various  peculiari- 
ties of  seed  coats.  The  author  finds  that  seed  coats  which  exclude  water  are 
much  more  liable  to  delays  in  germination  than  are  seed  coats  which  exclude 
oxygen.  In  nature,  growth  of  delayed  seeds  comes  about  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  seed  coat  stnictnres  by  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  germlnatlve  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  of  the  hawthorn  there  were  found  to  be  characters  In 
tbe  embryo  which  delayed  germination,  and  in  these  instances  tbe  germina- 
tion finally  comes  about  through  long  exposure  to  germlnatlve  conditions'  but 
not  in  dry  storage.  Tbe  phenomena  In  delayed  germination  In  the  case  of  the 
«K-kIebur.  various  species  of  Plantago,  and  other  plants  are  described. 

The  influence  of  sunlight  and  diffused  light  on  the  development  of  sugar 
beets,  S.  Stbakosch  (Separate  from  Osterr.  Vngar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  «. 
iandtr.,  1906,  No.  1,  pp.  11,  flg-i.  2). — The  sugar  beet.  It  is  claimed,  can  form  all 
tbe  starch  necessary  to  Its  growth  in  very  diffused  light  Nevertheless  direct 
iwnllgbt  stimulates  tbe  formation  of  substances  in  the  plant  such  as  starcli.  A 
lack  of  direct  sunlight  increases  the  nonsugars  In  the  beet  Juice  as  well  as  re- 
duces the  total  sugar  content.  The  latter,  however.  Is  not  influenced  In  the 
same  proportion  as  Is  the  total  size  of  the  beet  root. 

Under  similar  conditions  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  Intracellular  respira- 
tion In  normal  leaves  than  In  those  grown  In  greatly  diffused  light,  altliougb 
the  latter  show  a  stronger  epidermal  transpiration.  In  coinpnrln};  sun  and 
shade  produced  leaves  the  stomata  of  those  grown  In  full  light  were  found  to 
be  larger,  and  relatively  more  stomata  were  found  on  the  upper  and  fewer  on 
the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Translocation  of  the  results  of  assimilation  was  continued  longer  In  the  case 
of  shade-produced  leaves.    With  an  Increase  in  light  Intensity  there  was  found  a 
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diuitnution  of  monosacchnrlds  as  conipared  with  dlMiivlmrids.  Dextrose  is 
associated  with  the  monosawharlds  of  the  beet  leaves.  There  are  Indications 
that  cane  sugar  Is  not  an  Intermediate  product  of  beet  leaves,  but  is  a  reserve 
capable  of  translocation  to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  This  the  author  expects 
to  Investigate  more  fully. 

InJuriouB  action  of  acetates  and  formates  on  plants,  K.  Aso  {Bui.  Col.  Agr.. 
Tokyo  Imp.  Inir.,  7  {1906).  No.  1,  pp.  J3-24).— The  author  states  that  frw 
acetic  and  formic  acids  even  In  considerable  dilution  are  injurious  to  plants, 
although  it  was  not  to  l)e  expected  that  the  sodium  and  calcium  salts  of  these 
acids  in  moderate  concentration  would  prove  injurious  to  phanerogams.  The 
effect  of  various  acetates  and  formates  was  found  to  differ  very  materially 
from  that  of  the  oxalates,  and  marlced  differences  were  observed  In  the  be- 
havior of  acetates  and  formates  toward  flowering  plants  and  algie. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  with  various  algse,  seedlings  of  sorghum,  onions, 
peas,  barley,  young  branches  of  oak,  and  other  plants,  to  show  that  the  acetates 
and  formates  of  alkaline  metals  and  calcium  act  injuriously  on  flowering  plants 
in  solutions  of  0.5  per  cent  or  over,  while  under  the  same  conditions  they  are 
not  Injurious  to  tlie  higher  algte.  Neutral  potassium  acetate  of  the  same  oun- 
centration  is  poisonous  to  tK>th  phanerogams  and  higher  algse. 

The  poifionous  action  of  acetates  and  formates  is  held  to  be  caused  by  tlie 
Iiydrolytlc  dissociation  of  these  salts  into  acids  and  bases  in  the  living  cells, 
whereby  the  base  Is  alisorbed  by  the  proteids  and  the  acid  being  set  free  injures 
the  protoplasm. 

Stimulating  Influence  of  sodium  fluorid  on  garden  plants,  K.  Aso  {Bui. 
Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  7  {1906),  Ao.  J,  pp;  8S,  8^).— Pot  experiments 
with  seeds  of  a  number  of  plants  were  carried  on,  which  showed  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  small  quantities  of  sodium  fluorid.  The  flowers  appeared  first 
in  the  pots  which  contained  0.02  gm.  sodium  fluorid.  But  little  difference  was 
noticed,  however}  In  the  size  of  the  flowers  In  the  treated  and  untreated  pots. 

The  stimulating  action  of  calcium  fluorid  on  phanerogams,  K.  Aso  {Bui 
Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  lnit\,  7  {1906),  No.  1,  pp.  85-90,  pi.  i).— In  other 
experiments  the  author  has  found  that  sodium  fluorid  acts  as  a  strong  poison 
on  seeds  and  seedlings,  altliough  it  exerts  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  develop- 
ment when  higlily  diluted. 

The  fact  that  in  soil  cultures  sodium  fluorid  passes  readily  into  calcium 
fluorid,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble,  renders  it  probable  that  the  stimulating 
compound  in  soil  cultures  is  not  sodium  fluorid,  but  calcium  fluorid.  In  order 
to  determine  this,  exi^eriments  were  made  with  peas  and  Iwrley,  which  showed 
that  calcium  fluorid  is  formed  in  tiie  soil  when  sodium  fluorid  Is  applied,  and 
that  as  It  Is  slightly  soluble  In  water  It  <'an  act  as  a  stimulant  of  plant  growth. 

The  deg^ree  of  stimulating  action  of  manganese  and  iron  salts  on  barley, 
T.  Katayama  {Bui.  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  7  {1906),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  91-9S. 
dgm.  1). — Investigations  with  oats,  upland  rice,  barley,  and  wlieat  have  shown 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  manganese  salts  is  less  on  cereals  than  on  legu- 
minous plants.  Kx{)erlment8  were  conducted  to  determine  the  amount  of 
manganese  salt  necessary  to  produce  as  favorable  results  on  the  common 
c«reals  as  have  l>een  obtained  with  this  salt  when  applied  to  pea.s. 

When  fractional  doses  of  high  dilution  were  applied  as  top  dressing,  the 
results  showed  that  0.01  i)er  cent  of  manganese  and  iron  sulphates  produced 
a  moderate  Increase  in  the  harvest  of  liarley,  but  that  a  further  -increase  led 
to  a  general  decrease  in  yield. 

The  micro-organisms  of  natto,  S,  Sawamuba  {Bui  Col.  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp. 
Univ.,  7  {1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  /07-iiO).— Natto,  which  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  cheese 
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Itrepared  by  the  fermentation  of  boiled  soy  beuns,  contains  large  amounts  of 
mucilage,  and  the  viseosUy  of  the  mixture  is  esi)ei-ially  esteemed. 

A  study  was  made  by  the  author  to  determine  the  bacteria  present,  and 
although  many  species  were  found  to  grow  on  soy  beans,  the  genuine  natto 
could  be  produced  only  by  the  presence  of  2  species,  which  are  designated  as 
Bacillus  No.  1  and  Bacillus  No.  2.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  formation  of 
good  natto  cheese  both  species  must  be  present. 

In  order  to  test  for  enzyms  produced  on  soy  beans  by  the  bacteria,  precipi- 
tates were  made  and  tested,  in  which  way  it  was  found  that  the  enzym  was  of 
a  tryptic  nature.  Bacillus  No.  2  also  produced  a  diastatlc  enzym,  and  from 
these  facts  it  is  inferred  that  natto  may  have  some  beneficial  Influence  on 
digestion. 

The  img  known  as  pinkroot,  W.  W.  Stockbebger  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100,  pt.  5,  pp.  8,  pis.  2.  /!j7«.  2). — The  drug  known  as  pinliroot 
(Spigelia  marilandtca)  came  into  use  in  America  about  1723,  and  because  of  its 
Talunble  properties  soon  came  to  occupy  an  Important  place  in  materia  medica. 
Conflicting  reports  on  Its  physiological  effects  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and 
its  use  has  greatly  decreased. 

The  cause  of  the  apparent  loss  of  high  efficiency  has  been  n  subject  for  study 
for  some  years,  and  It  is  demonstrated  that  a  substitute  has  to  a  considerable 
(leRree  replaced  the  true  article.  This  explains  in  a  lai^e  measure  its  un- 
faTorable  commercial  and  medical  status. 

Results  are  outlined  In  the  bulletin  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  pinkroot  and  its 
more  important  adulterants,  which  may  serve  to  aid  collectors  and  drug 
experts  in  distinguishing  the  plant  from  its  sophistications. 

International  catalogue  .of  scientiflc  literature.  M — Botany  (Inlernat. 
Cat.  8ci.  Lit.,  i  (190G),  pp.  y///+95/).— This  is  the  fourth  annual  Issue  of  the 
catalogue  of  scientific  papers  complied  and  published  by  the  International 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  Includes  the  literature  of  1904 
with  some  titles  omitted  from  previous  Issues.  About  4,600  titles  are  enumer- 
ated, the  plan  of  grouping  being  about  the  same  as  that  previously  noted  ( E.  S. 
B.,  14,  p.  637;  17,  p.  752). 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Beport  of  work  at  McNeill  Branch  Experiment  Station,  E.  B.  Febbis 
{Mitfissippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  S1-S5).— The  work  of  the  station  for  the  year 
is  briefly  noted. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  showed  that  on  the  land  parked  with 
cattle  during  the  winter  of  1902-3  there  was  a  yield  of  1,300  lbs.  more  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre  than  on  three  check  plats.  As  a  fertilizer  for  cowpeas 
acid  phosphate  alone  gave  practically  as  good  yield  as  a  complete  fertilizer, 
and  drilling  |  bu.  of  seed  produced  as  much  pea  bay  as  the  use  of  1  bu.  of 
seed  per  acre.  Good  stands  of  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  and  hairy  vetch  are 
reported.  The  hairy  vetch  was  sown  In  the  fall  of  1902  and  Is  reported  as 
Mug  in  a  most  promising  condition.  Inoculating  the  vetch  field  produced  a 
loore  vigorous  growth  and  n  good  stand. 

Subsolling  at  the  station  has  not  shown  any  very  marked  results.  This 
year  3.5.7  bu.  of  corn  and  900  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  were  obtained  on  land  prepared 
5  Id.  deep,  and  37.1  bu.  of  com  and  1,025  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  on  land 
broken  18  In.  deep  during  the  spring  of  1003.  Rotation  tests  now  In  progress 
for  3  years  with  cotton,  com.  oats,  and  cowpeas  resulted  during  the  last 
year  on  the  rotation  plat  In  a  yield  of  904  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  724  lbs.  on  a  plat  similarly  fertilized  but  growing  cotton  continu- 
ously for  the  same  length  of  time. 
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Ttie  work  with  small  fruits,  vcKPtabloR,  Bermuda  grass,  rassava,  8Tigai<«»ie. 
and  live  stock  is  briefly  outlined. 

Vive  years'  results  on  the  sewagre  Irrigation  fields  of  Arad,  J.  UvftlVAg 
{ZUchr.  Landtc.  Vvrsuchnir.  Ontcrr..  9  (1906),  iVo.  9,  pp.  859-890).— A.  history 
is  given  of  the  sewage  irrigation  field  nnd  its  management  is  described. 

Vegetable  culture  gave  in  general  unsatisfactory  results.  Kale  for  forage, 
poppy,  com  grown  for  grain,  and  potatoes  wefe  also  unprofitable.  The  sun- 
flower was  observed  to  transpire  greater  Quantities  of  water  than  any  other 
crop  grown  on  the  field.  It  made  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  but  was  un- 
profitable on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use.  Broom  com  pro- 
duced brusli  from  (iO  to  100  cm.  long  nnd  of  the  required  degree  of  flnenest. 
The  yield  of  hemp  under  sewage  irrigation  was  lower  than  the  average  yidd 
for  the  entire  country,  but  the  filter  secured  was  of  proper  quality.  Barnyard 
millet  made  an  extremely  heavy  growth,  while  sugar  beets  were  not  successful. 
Fodder  beets  were  the  only  hoed  croii  which  gave  goo<l  returns.  Ridge  culture 
for  the  fodder  beet  produced  l)etter  yields  than  level  culture,  and  beets  grown 
from  the  seed  without  transplanting  were  more  successful  than  transplanted 
beets. 

Errors  in  field  tests  due  to  lack  of  soil  uniformity,  U.  Holtsmabe  and 
B.  K.  Larsen  (Landw.  Vcrg.  Stat,  C>5  (1906),  Ko.  1-i,  pp.  1-Zi,  dgm».  4).— This 
article,  previously  noted  in  E.  S.  U.,  17,  p.  963,  appears  here  in  German. 

The  Svalof  method  for  breeding  agn^cultural  plants  and  its  relation  to 
the  theory  of  selection,  H.  de  Vries  (Separate  from  Arch.  Rasten  «.  Oe»(ll 
Biol,  S  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  3.^5-358).— A  detailed  description  Is  given  of  the 
method  followed  at  SvalSf  in  Improving  agricultural  plants.  The  matter  pre- 
sented Is  complied  with  a  view  to  discussing  fnmi  a  scientific  standpoint  the 
value  of  the  principle  of  selection  In  plant  Improvement. 

The  chemical  composition  of  Washington  forage  crops,  R.  W.  Thatchei 
(Washitiffton  Sta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  21.  dgm.  1). — The  experiments  In  progress  have 
for  their  object  the  determining  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hay  crops 
ns  now  cured  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  State,  the  variations  and  Pompoaltlon 
of  liay  from  the  same  plant  wlien  grown  under  different  conditions  and  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  the  analyses  of  several  of  the  leading  forage  crojw  of  the  State 
in  different  stages  of  maturity,  and  tiie  effect  of  different  conditions  and  meth- 
ofls  of  curing  ui)on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hay.  These  Investigatloai 
will  require  several  years  of  study,  and  this  bulletin  Is  a  report  of  only  the  first 
year's  work. 

Tlie  samples  analyzed  are  briefly  described  and  tlie  composition  of  grass  hay, 
grain  hay,  liay  from  leguminous  crops,  fodders,  silage,  atid  root  crops,  as  deter 
mined  b.v  analyses,  is  given  in  tables.  Tlie  digestible  nutrients  in  the  feeding 
stuffs  analyzed  are  also  shown. 

The  analyses  show  that  the  <>ommon  grass  hays,  grain  ha/s,  and  alfalfa  hay 
<"ontain  alMtut  tlie  same  amounts  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  but  in  widely  differ- 
ent profwrtions,  tlie  grass  hays  being  richest  in  carbohydrates  and  alfalfn 
richest  in  protein,  while  tlie  grain  hays  contain  these  substances  in  a  fairly 
well-balanced  proportion  for  a  maintenance  ration.  The  analysis  of  timothy 
liay  shows  a  surplus  of  carbohydrates  and  that  of  alfalfa  of  protein.  It  is 
statetl  that  neither  timothy  nor  alfalfa  can  be  fed  alone  without  waste.  Alfalfa 
liay  from  irrigated  sections  appeared  to  be  richer  In  protein  than  that  grown 
williout  irrigation.  It  was  also  found  that  the  total  nutrients  of  alfalfa  hay 
were  aliout  the  same  regardless  of  the  stage  of  growth  at  which  the  crop  was 
cut,  but  the  proportion  of  protein  wjis  much  greater  when  the  crop  was  cut 
ojirl.v  fliaii  wlieii  cut  late.  From  these  results  it  is  concluded  that  the  riiier  the 
crop  gets  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  to  a  balanced  ration  and  the  safer  and 
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more  economical  is  its  use  nlone ;  but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  beyond 
fall  bloom  tbe  proportion  of  crude  fiber  increases  rapidly,  with  a  corres])ondinK 
decrease  in  total  digestible  nutrients.  Alfalfa  bay  from  the  first,  second,  and 
■tbird  crop  had  apparently  about  tbe  same  composition  if  cut  at  the  same  stage 
of  growth. 

Some  reasons  for  failure  with  alfalfa,  T.  L.  I/Yon  (Cornell  Countryman, 
i  {1906),  J/o.  1,  pp.  3-6,  figs.  3). — Exi)eriment8  were  conducted  to  determine 
the  causes  of  failure  in  alfalfa  culture,  and  the  practical  suggestions  derived 
from  the  resnlts  were  that  at  least  a  moderately  fertile  soil  is  needed  for  this 
crop,  that  the  use  of  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer  is  valuable  In  this  connection, 
and  that  inoculation  is  futile  unless  tbe  soil  Is  In  a  condition  to  favor  the  growth 
of  tbe  bacteria. 

Adulteration  of  alfalfa  seed,  B.  T.  Galloway  (U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  ifcc. 
dire,  id,  pp.  2).-^Thl8  circular  reports  on  the  examination  of  .S.52  samples  of 
alfalfa  seed  obtained  in  the  open  market.  Of  these  K50  contained  dodder  see<l. 
9  were  adulterated  with  seed  of  yellow  trefoil,  and  0  with  bur  clover.  The 
quantity  of  yellow  trefoil  found  in  tbe  adulterated  samples  ranged  from  •S.T.'i 
per  cent  to  47.05  i)er  cent,  and  that  of  bur  clover  from  1.12  to  20.28  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  total  adulterants  found  varie<l  from  7.(5,5  iJer  cent  to  .'W.28  i)er  ("ent. 

Tables  for  the  determination  of  the  protein  content  of  barley,  E.  Olimu 
(Bromberg  and  Leipsic:  E.  Hecht'sche,  1907,  pp.  272,  flgn.  .}). — ^Tables  are  given 
for  the  ready  calculation  of  the  protein  content  of  the  dry  matter  of  barley 
after  the  analytical  results  have  been  obtained.  These  tables  are  applicable 
in  all  cases  where  the  water  content  ranges  from  10  to  17.90  per  cent. 

Brief  directions  for  tbe  determination  of  nitrogen  are  also  given. 

Culture  tests  with  brewing  barley,  J.  Behbens  (Ber.  Landw,  Ycrs.  .inat. 
AugiMtenb.,  1903,  pp.  60-67,  90-109). — Cooperative  culture  tests  showed  that 
common  local  varieties  of  barley  faile<l  to  equal  in  quality  and  producing  ca- 
iwolty  tbe  Introiluced  varieties  with  which  they  were  compared.  This  is  be- 
liered  to  be  due  rather  to  Improjier  seed  selection  than'  to  a  deffH't  In  tbe 
varieties.  Chevalier  barley  was  so  unsatisfactory  in  both  quality  and  yielding 
power  that  the  variety  is  not  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  The  best 
results  in  quality  and  quantity  for  3  years  were  secured  with  Goldthor{ie,  Ilaima 
barley  standing  next. 

Conttnuons  com  culture,  G.  E.  Adams  and  H.  J.  Wheeler  (Rhode  Island 
Ufa.  Bui.  113.  pp.  99-i/.}).— In  the  spring  of  18it4  tbe  station  decided  to  devote 
an  acre  of  land  to  tbe  continuous  culture  of  corn. 

The  soil  was  partly  a  silt  loam  and  partly  a  light  sandy  loam.  The  first  2 
years  only  chemical  fertilizers  were  used,  the  maintenance  of  soil  humus  l>eing 
placed  upon  the  corn  stubble  remaining  upon  the  field.  The  following  2  years 
half  of  the  area  was  sown  with  crimson  clover  at  the  time  of  the  last  cultiva- 
tion of  com  and  half  to  rye,  in  order  to  compare  the  merits  of  a  ieguminuus  and 
nonleguminous  crop  as  a  means  of  maintaining  soil  humus.  Beginning  with 
1888,  after  the  experiment  had  been  in  progress  4  years,  the  first  quarter  of  tbe 
acre  plat  was  sown  to  crimson  clover  and  the  third  quarter  to  winter  rye  at  the 
time  of  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  while  the  second  and  fourth  quiirter 
acre  received  no  cover  crop.  In  1890  the  land  was  linieil  to  inswe  the  success 
of  clover.  The  history  of  tbe  land  Is  given  and  the  fertilizer  treatment  and  the 
results  secured  in  each  year  are  recorded. 

A  summary  of  the  results  during  the  12  years  the  experiment  has  been  con- 
ducted shows  that  the  gain  from  using  clover  as  a  cover  croj),  after  deducting 
tbe  cost  of  the  see<l,  was  4><'>0.24,  or  an  average  of  $4.19  i>cr  acre  annually,  as 
compared  with  $4.28,  or  an  average  of  $0.30  an  acre  annually  from  using  rye. 
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Cotton  culture  In  its  relation  to  climate  near  the  limits  of  the  cotton  belt, 
W.  R.  ECKABDT  (Inaug.  Diss..  Iniv.  Jena,  1906,  pp.  IIS). — The  relation  of  the 
different  cllmntic  factors  to  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  northern  and  souttieni 
hemispheres  Is  discussed. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States  and  tlie 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country  are  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  In  biii 
discussion  on  cotton  growing  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  author  points  oat 
the  favorable  climatic  conditions  in  the  German-African  colonies  for  tlie 
culture  of  this  crop. 

A  new  type  of  red  clover,  C.  J.  Bband  ( V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Iii4ti». 
Bui.  95,  pp.  45,  pis.  S,  figs.  2). — This  bulletin  describes  the  performance  and 
characteristics  of  a  strain  of  red  clover  obtained  from  Orel,  in  the  Black  Eartb 
region  of  Russia.  Cooperative  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  this 
strain  and  with  other  red  clover  secured  from  various  sources  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Indiaiu, 
Ohio,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  results  are  here  discussed. 

The  average  purity  of  seed  used  in  the  experiments  was  98.13  ver  cent  Tlie 
seed  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  purity  was  secured  from  Oregon,  which 
was  99.68  per  cent  pure,  while  the  feed  grown  in  New  York  contained  the 
highest  percentage  of  Impurities,  7.40  per  cent,  or  92.54  per  cent  of  pure  seed. 
Tiie  average  germination  of  all  samples  was  87.07  iier  cent,  the  range  being 
from  58.2  per  cent  for  seed  from  Courland,  Russia,  to  99.12  per  cent  for  seed 
from  eastern  Ohio.  A  detailed  description  of  the  experiments  carried  on  in 
each  State  is  given. 

A  description  of  the  new  Russian  tyi>e  Is  given  and  its  advantageous  char- 
acters discussed.  The  designation  TrifoUnm  praten»e  fuliosum  Is  proposed.  It  1» 
stated  that  this  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  dustlessness  of  its  hay,  due  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  harlness;  by  Its  heavy  yield  for  the  first  crop;  by 
Its  leaflness  and  the  i>erslstcucy  of  the  basal  leaves,  on  which  character  the 
proposed  varietal  name  is  based;  by  the  succulence  of  Its  stems;  by  the  greater 
palatabillty  as  compared  with  hay  from  domestic  seed ;  and  by  a  later  period 
of  maturity,  the  harvest  of  this  new  type  c-oming  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  later 
than  that  of  our  ordinary  red  clover. 

.  Reports  received  during  1906  confirm  tiie  observations  made  during  the 
previous  year.  Reports  during  tlie  i)resent  year  on  the  growth  of  this  variety, 
also  referred  to  as  Russian  clover  No.  16,  on  a  Nebraska  farm  show  that  the 
plant  has  a  tendency  to  l)ecome  |>erenuial.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  seed  sown 
in  1904  the  Russian  clover  No.  16  was  the  only  strain  that  had  a  full  stand  from 
the  first  seeding. 

Seed  of  red  clover  and  its  impurities,  K.  Brown  and  F.  II.  Hillman  (T.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Btil.  260,  pp.  2},  flgs.  39).— This  bulletin  describes  red 
clover  seed  and  also  gives  descriptions  of  the  more  common  impurities  in  the 
American  and  European  grown  article. 

The  extremes  of  good  and  bad  seed  are  shown  by  the  analyses  of  two  samplps. 
one  of  which,  imimrted  at  5^  cts.  i>er  pound,  contained  about  18i  per  cent  of  seed 
that  would  grow,  though  most  of  this  was  fo  inferior  that  It  would  not  produce 
vigorous  plants,  while  the  other  sample  contained  more  than  95  per  cent  of  seed 
that  would  grow  and  was  practically  free  from  weed  seed.  It  la  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  sow  the  same  amount  of  goMl  seed  it  would  require  5i  lbs.  of  the 
poor  sample  to  1  lb.  of  the  other,  and  that  every  time  150  weed  seeds  were  sown 
with  the  good  sample,  7.S3.5(i7  weed  see<ls  would  be  sown  with  the  poor  one. 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  seed  grown  in  tiiis  country  contains  about  300.000 
seeds  to  the  iwund,  seed  protluced  in  England  about  222.000,  that  produced  in 
Chili  about  190.000,  and  that  very  i)oor  seed  often  contains  as  many  as  490,000 
seeds  to  the  tN>uud.  '  f-^  i 
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A  short  treatise  on  the  culture  and  handling'  of  flax,  B.  Steolich  ( Dres- 
den: C.  Heinrich,  2.  ed..  pp.  15). — Brief  notes  on  flax  culture  with  reference  to 
climate,  soil,  rotation,  cultivation,  fertilization,  «ieed,  and  barveHtlng  are  given, 
together  with  concise  directions  for  retting,  drying,  and  marketing  the  crop. 

The  influence  of  external  conditions  on  hemp  and  hemp  flber,  J.  Behkens 
(Ber.  Landic.  Vers.  Anst.  Augustenb.,  1905,  pp.  it-^S). — The  results  of  the  ex- 
periments here  described  indicate  that  the  free  access  of  light  fails  to  Influence 
the  development  of  fiber  In  the  hemp  plant. 

A  compcurison  of  Improved  Iiigowo  and  Provence  Oray  oats,  F.  Richteb 
{Pmg.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst),  87  (iflOff),  No.  V>.  PP-  567-570).— In  culture  tests 
of  these  varieties  the  Provence  Gray  yielded  2.4.")0  kg.  per  hectare  and  the 
LIgowo  3,270  kg.  The  hectoliter  weight  of  the  Ligowo  was  43.5  kg.  and  that 
of  the  Provence  Gray  43  kg. 
I  It  is  concluded  from  the  results  secured  that  Ligowo  Improved  might  be 

I       recommended  for  general  culture  either  as  a  winter  oats  In  southern  localities 
or  as  a  spring  variety  in  the  more  northern  regions. 

Orchard  grass,  R.  A.  Oakley  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100, 
pt.  S.  pp.  16,  pi.  1). — This  bulletin  describes  the  methods  followed  in  growing 
orchard  grass  for  hay,  pasture,  and  seed  In  different  sections  of  the  country. 

It  Is  stated  that  orchard  grass  yields  on  an  average  from  10  to  12  bu.  of  seed 
per  acre,  which  sells  for  $1.25  a  bushel.  When  sown  for  seed  it  is  advised  to 
sow  1  bu.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  when  grown  for  hay  or  pasture  to  use  more 
than  this  quantity.  Red  clover  sown  with  orchard  grass  at  the  rate  of  1  bu.  to 
3  or  7  acres  is  considered  a  profitable  mixture.  Orchard  grass  sown  together 
with  tall  meadow  oat  grass  and  meadow  fescue  for  hay  and  pasture  also  gives 
Kood  results.  The  seed  Is  tiarvested  about  June  15  to  June  25.  Tbe  average 
life  of  an  orchard  grass  meadow  Is  given  as  from  5  to  7  years. 

Potato  culture  experiments,  J.  Behkens  (Ber.  Landic.  Vers.  Anst.  An- 
eustrnb.,  1905,  pp.  57-60). — The  results  secured  showed  that  there  existed  no 
d^nlte  relation  between  tbe  weight  of  the  seed  tubers  and  the  yield.  The  seed 
tnbers  weighing  100  gm.  each  gave  a  higher  average  yield  than  those  weighing 
less,  but  the  exceptions  were  very  numerous.  The  starch  content  of  the  seed 
tabers  and  that  of  tbe  product  secured  seemed  to  bear  no  relation  to  each  other. 
The  starch  production  of  individual  plants  'was  also  apparently  independent  of 
the  starch  content  of  the  seed  tubers. 

Sugar  beets  in  Kansas  (Quart.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Jigr.,  25  (1906),  No.  99, 
pp.  32.  figs.  6). — A  series  of  articles  giving  the  history  and  the  present  status  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  In  Kansas,  with  a  record  of  ita  progress  since -the  pas- 
sage of  tbe  State  bounty  law  in  1901.  General  directions  on  the  culture  of  the 
sagar  beet  are  Included,  and  growing  sugar  beets  In  the  Arkansas  valley  In 
Kansas  Is  described. 

Beport  on  fertilizer  tests  with  sugar  cane,  C.  Leuari£  (Bui.  Hcon.  Indo- 
Chine,  n.  ser.,  9  (1906),  No.  53,  pp.  629-63.5).— B'ertlllzer  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  naturally  poor  soils,  especially  deficient  In  humus. 

The  results  showed  that  minerals  alone  were  Ineffective  and  that  where 
iosufficient  quantities  of  barnyard  manure  were  used  tbe  returns  were  also 
unprofitable.  A  heavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  gave  a  somewhat  smaller 
.vield,  but  was  nevertheless  more  profitable*  than  an  application  of  barnyard 
manure  together  with  commercial  fertilizer.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
first  need  of  tbe  soil  Is  a  supply  of  humus. 

Sunflower  culture  and  its  profits  in  Russia,  V.  Walta  (Fiihling's  Landw. 
Zig..  .5.5  (1906),  No.  20,  pp.  701-70H,  fig.  i).— The  history  of  sunflower  culture  in 
Russia  Is  given,  together  with  a  description  of  the  methods  followed.    The  quan- 
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titles  of  plant  food  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  crop  are  dhown  and  the  cost  of 
sunflower  production,  together  with  the  yields  of  seed  and  oil,  are  discussed. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  tobacco,  J.  Bkhrens  (Bcr.  Landtc.  Vers.  An»t. 
AvguxtenXt.,  1905,  pp.  34-^i). — A  comparison  was  made  of  martellln  and  other 
potash  salts  as  fertilizers  for  tobacco.  No  increase  in  the  yield  of  leaf  whioli 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  fertilizers  was  secured.  The 
(lifferent  forms  of  potash  also  were  almdst  without  Influence  upon  the  quality 
in  this  test  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  which  seemed  to  have  redm-ed 
the  quality  slightly.  High  topping  of  plants  seemed  to  favor  the  quality  of  the 
leaf. 

In  a  second  fertilizer  exi)erlment  the  influence  of  different  fertilizer  treatment 
was  studied.  Tobacco  rec-eiving  no  iratash  in  the  fertilizer  .showed  the  lowest 
iwtash  content,  but  did  not  rank  lowest  In  buniing  quality.  The  leaf  with  a 
high  potash  content  ranked  lower  in  burning  (juality  than  the  produce  which 
contained  less  potash. 

These  results  are  interiireted  as  meaning  that  the  [lotasii  content  is  not  alone, 
nor  even  predominant,  in  controlling  the  burning  quality.  The  tobacco  grown 
on  the  cheek  plat  which  received  no  fertilizer  treatment  stoo<l  lowest  In  ash,  but 
not  In  potash.  The  highest  ash  content  was  secured  on  a  plat  re<-eiving  potnsb. 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  followed  by  the  plats  receiving  itotash  and  nitro- 
gen, and  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  lime.  The  burning  quality  of 
the  leaf  did  not  seem  to  Increase  w^ith  the  content  of  potassium  carbonate. 

Species  of  tobacco,  their  phylo^ny,  quality,  and  uses,  O.  Comes  (Xaplm: 
1905,  pp.  231,  figs.  68;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  102  (1906),  A'o.  36,  pp.  268-270).— 
The  great  variability  In  the  different  species  of  tobacco  due  to  various  causes  is 
discussed,  their  history,  geograi)liy,  and  statistics  are  given,  and  the  imitortiniv 
of  new  phylogeny  of  every  species  and  strain,  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  crop,  Is  iwinted  out.  It  Is  stated  that  individuals  originating  from 
the  same  plant  are  early  in  maturing  when  grown  from  the  grains  wiiidi  ripen 
earliest  on  the  mother  plant,  while  the  individuals  from  the  later  maturing  seed 
are  likely  to  be  late  in  maturing. 

The  form  Xicotiana  tabacum  havanenitis  introduced  into  a  strain  by  breeding 
gives  aroma  to  the  product,  while  the  form  Brasiliensis  increases  leaf  produc- 
tion. 

Characters  determining  the  quality  of  wheat,  A.  CsebhAti  (Ztschr.  Landw. 
Ycrsuchsw.  Osterr.,  9  (.1906),  .Vo.  10,  pp.  899-972).— The  results  of  exiwrinients 
with  dilTerent  varieties  of  wheat  are  reported  and  data  with  reference  to  the 
weight  per  hectoliter,  weight  per  thousjind  kernels,  mealiness  or  softnes-s.  and 
protein  and  gluten  content  In  their  relation  to  quality  are  talwlated.  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  the  quality  of  wheat  can  not  be  determined  by  means  of  the  different 
characters  which  were  studied,  and  that  the  only  definite  way  of  judglnp 
wheats  Is  by  their  milling  products. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  weight  |)er  hectoliter  is  a  valuable  factor  only  when  the 
wheats  compared  are  of  the  same  variety  and  were  grown  in  the  same  ioi-nllty. 
It  Is  known  that  the  same  wheat  varieties  grown  under  the  same  environment 
yield  more  flour  when  their  weight  per  hectoliter  is  high,  but  when  the  wheats 
are  not  of  the  same  variety  or  have  been  grown  In  different  regions  no  reliance 
can  be  piacetl  upon  this  character  in  Judging  the  flour  content. 

The  weight  iier  tliousand  kernels,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  al>soiute  weight, 
was  found  to  vary  considerably.  A  normally  develoi)ed  wheat  ha-s  an  absolute 
w(>ight  of  2,')  to  .'io  gm.  Foreign  varieties  grown  in  these  experiments,  which 
produced  flour  of  an  Inferior  quality,  were  lilglier  in  absolute  weight  than  tlio 
Hungarian  sorts.  The  domestic  varieties  as  a  rule  weighed  less  than  40  gm., 
while  the  foreign  wheats  In  nearly  all  cases  weighed  over  40  gm.  per  hundred 
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fcernele.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  result  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that 
wbeat  is  better  In  Quality  on  account  of  Its  low  absolute  weight. 

The  absolute  weight  and  mealiness  were  correlated  to  some  extent,  wheats 
with  a  high  absolute  weight  also  ranking  high  In  mealiness,  and  those  low  in 
absolute  weight  sbiuding  low  In  mealiness.  Although  this  was  generally  the 
case,  in  many  instances  wheats  grown  in  the  same  region  were  found  to  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  absolute  weight  and  the  protein  content  of  the  material 
under  InresttKntion  were  inversely  proportional  to  each  other,  but  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  can  not  be  a  definite  rule,  because  the  protein  content 
of  varieties  of  the  same  absolute  weight  may  vary  considerably  in  different  sea- 
sons. The  correlation  between  the  absolute  weight  and  the  gluten  content  was 
less  evident  ttian  between  absolute  weight  and  protein. 

In  quality  the  mealy  or  soft  wheats  were  Inferior  to  the  hard  glassy  varie- 
ties. The  increase  in  mealiness  of  the  grain  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  protein  and  gluten,  but  in  a  few  instances  this  was  not  the  case. 

Protein  content  and  quality  are  correlated  in  that  wheats  high  in  protein  are 
osnally  suiJerior  in  quality.  The  average  results  of  the  different  analyses 
reported  indicate  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  gluten  content  increased  with 
tiie  protein  content.  It  was  observed  that  the  quality  of  the  gluten  and  not  its 
quantity  determined  the  quality  of  the  wheat. 

HOETICTTLTTTBE. 

Horttcolture  department,  R.  W.  Fisheb  (Montana  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  281- 
284). — ^Thia  gives  a  brief  outline  of  tlie  work  of  the  year,  with  some  details  in 
rrt^ard  to  thinning  experiments  with  apples. 

In  one  case  with  Duchtss  and  Wealthy  trees  ranging  from  8  to  15  years  old 
about  I  of  the  crop,  or  an  average  of  918  apples,  was  taken  from  each  tree. 
It  required  15  minutes  to  thin  the  fruit  from  one  Duchess  tree  and  22  min- 
utes from  each  Wealthy  "tree,  the  trees  in  the  latter  case  being  larger  and  with 
a  heavier  crop  of  smaller  fruit.  At  these  rates  it  Is  figured  that  it  would  cost 
fT  to  thin  an  acre  of  Duchess  trees  and  $0.60  an  acre  of  Wealthies.  In 
some  other  experiments  it  required  0  minutes  to  thin  fruit  on  Mcintosh  trees 
planted  18  ft.  apart  each  way.  For  thinning  Alexander  trees  14  minutes  was 
required.  In  all  cases  marked  benefit  in  the  Increased  size  of  the  apples  as  the 
result  of  the  thinning  was  noted. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  F.  Garcia  (AVir  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
27-3/). — ^A  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with  some  details  of  the 
cost  of' producing  chiles.  The  cost  i)er  acre  of  preparing  the  land,  sowing  the 
seed,  irrigating,  hoeing,  cultivating,  etc.,  for  greeij  chiles  was  $15.82,  seetl  ?4, 
picking  $12.78,  hauling  to  cannery  $4.50,  making  a  total  cost  of  $37.10  i>er 
acre.  The  yield  was  7,5.30  lbs.,  which  sold  at  the  cannery  for  IJ  cts.  a  pound, 
leaving  a  net  profit  for  this  crop  of  $75.04.  For  re<l  chiles  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  $43.04  per  acre  and  the  net  pi-oflt  $110.20. 

The  Casaba  melon,  C.  C.  Roycf.  (Pacific  Rural  Prcnn,  72  (1906),  A'o.  20.  p. 
.W8). — Letters  from  this  Department  are  quoted,  showing  that  seed  of  the 
Casalm  melon  was  sent  to  parties  in  California  as  early  as  1869. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1906,  pp. 
IV).  flgx.  4i). — A  popular  account  for  amateur  fruit  growers  of  the  propagation, 
pruning,  and  the  general  management  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  given. 

It  is  believe<l  that  dwarf  fruits,  while  of  but  little  commercial  importance  in 
this  country,  may  find  a  place  in  the  gardens  and  small  grounds  of  people  living 
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In  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  the  aAvantages  of  the  dwarf  trees  are  the  early 
bearing  habit,  small  size,  high  quality  of  the  fruit,  suitability  for  sobnrban 
places,  as  orchard  fillers  and  as  illustrative  material  for  school  gardens,  and 
tor  covering  walls  and  fences.  Among  the  disadvantages  are  the  greater  ei- 
I>ense  of  the  trees,  greater  care  required  in  their  management,  and  their  shorter 
life. 

Fruits  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  W.  T.  Brigham  (Hatcaii.  Forester  and 
Agr.,  3  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  2S9-311,  flffs.  2).— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Fann- 
ers' Institute  of  Hawaii  brief  mention  was  made  of  about  100  tropical  and  suit- 
tropical  fruits  that  either  have  been  or  should  be  cultivated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.    The  paper  Is  followed  by  a  brief  discussion. 

Suggestions  on  the  renewal  of  the  peach  industry  in  New  tTeisey,  G.  F, 
Wabben  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  197,  pp.  46,  figs.  19). — During  the  period  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  it  appears  that  the  number  of  peach  trees  In  New  Jersey 
decreased  38  i)er  cent,  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  but  al»o 
to  poor  tillage  and  other  causes.  The  present  bulletin  shows  the  adaptability 
of  different  portions  of  the  State  to  the  peach  Industry  and  encourages  in- 
creased planting. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  peaches  from  planting  to  marketing, 
together  with  results  of  exi)erimeuts  in  planting  different  kinds  of  pits,  prun- 
ing the  tops  to  different  degrees  nt  transplanting  time,  dipping  with  lime,  salt 
and  sulphur  mixture,  and  determining  the  amount  of  plant-food  removed  by  a 
lO-year-oId  peach  tree  during  its  growth. 

It  appears  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  peach  trees  of  the  State  are  situ- 
ated on  the  brownish-yellow,  chestnut  t'otis  of  the  bills  and  mountains  of  Nortii 
Jersey.  Second  in  Importance  to  this  soil  are  the  gravelly  loams  of  Soutb 
Jersey.    Good  iieaches  are  also  grown  on  the  sandy  trucking  soils  of  the  State. 

Out  of  620  pits  of  natural  seedlings  planted  108  trees  were  secured,  while 
from  321  pits  from  budded  trees  only  7  trees  were  secured,  indicating  that  in 
nursery  work  the  pits  of  seedlings  are  best  for  growing  stocks.  One-year-old 
trees  proved  better  than  June-budded  trees  for  transplanting  in  the  orchanL 
When  trees  were  dug  and  the  roots  exposed  to  the  sun  for  15  minutes  to  1| 
hours  before  planting  the  number  of  trees  making  a  good  growth  was  de- 
creased from  33  to  66  per  cent.  If  the  trees  must  be  planted  when  the  ground 
is  not  moist  It  la  advised  that  the  roots  l)e  dipped  into  water  before  planting. 

Owing  to  the  wide  spread  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  it  is  advised  that  the  toiis  of 
the  trees  be  dipped  in  a  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solution  before  planting.  Kx- 
(leriments  were  made  in  dipping  trees  in  single  and  double  strength  solution, 
which  showed  that  no  injury  results  unless  the  buds  have  started  Into  growtb, 
in  whlcij  ca.se  the  buds  are  killed.  If  root  lice  are  present  the  roots  of  the 
trees  should  also  be  dipped.  Tlie  trees  should  be  examined  for  borers  and  those 
found  dug  out.  Measurement  of  the  growth  of  twigs  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  season  indicated  that  about  half  the  growth  was  completed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  about  four-flfths  by  the  middle  of  June,  showing  that  cultiva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  tree  should  be  done  early  in  the  season, 
commencing  before  the  time  com  is  planted. 

The  total  weight  of  the  wood,  prunings,  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  produced  by 
a  peach  tree  during  10  years'  growth  was  found  to  be  616  lbs.,  of  which  about 
2.8  lbs.  was  nitrogen,  0.70  lb.  phosphoric  ncid,  and  1.7  lbs.  potash.  It  is  calcu- 
lated on  this  basis  that  an  acre  of  trees  set  16  by  15  ft  would  utilise  516  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  838  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  307  lbs.  of  potash  in  10  years. 
Tlie  average  per  acre  for  the  first  4  years  would  be  33  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8  Its. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  18  lbs.  of  (Mtash,  and  for  the  last  6  years  64  lbs.  nitrogen. 
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18  Ibx.  phosphoric  acid,  and  40  lbs.  iratash.  The  results  here  given  are  compared 
ffltli  lllse  data  secured  at  the  New  York  Kxperlnient  Station  and  hi  Germany  and 
correspond  fairly  well  except  in  the  matter  of  potash,  which  was  slightly 
inore  than  half  of  that  reported  by  other  iuyestigators,  due  to  the  fact  th:it  the 
tree  bad  produced  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  fruit.  It  is  stated 
that  before  an  orchard  of  peaches  is  set  out  in  New  Jersey  the  soils  in  nearly 
all  cases  should  be  limed  with  25  to  40  bu.  |)er  acre. 

Trees  at  transplanting  time  were  pruned  to  whips,  1  In.  stubs,  and  3  in. 
stubs,  and  by  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  top.  The  trees  pruned  to  whips  at  the 
time  of  planting,  1  in.  stubs  or  3  in.  stubs,  did  equally  well  and  made  better 
and  larger  trees  by  fall  than  those  on  which-  two-thirds  of  the  top  was  left 

The  chief  varieties  grown  in  the  State  appear  to  be  first  BIberta,  then 
Reeves  Favorite,  Mountain  Rose,  and  Chair  Choice. 

Pruning  peach  trees,  V.  IIobsfall  (MUgowri  Fruit  tila.  Vln:  2.  pp.  ^). — 
Popular  directions  for  i)runing  peach  trees  are  given. 

Culture  of  the  olive,  L.  Deobully  (Ann.  ^cole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ser., 
S  (1S06),  Xo.  2,  pp.  90-160,  figit.  15). — An  extensive  account  of  the  propaga- 
tion and  culture  of  olives. 

Growth  and  ripening  of  persimmons,  W.  D.  Bioixow,  II.  C.  Goke,  and  B.  J. 
HowASD  (.Jour.  Amer.  Cheni.  Soc.,  28  (1906),  Xo.  6,  pp.  68S-7()S,  figs.  4,  dgms. 
•().— The  text  Is  given  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  held  December  30,  1905,  an  abstract  of  which  has 
alread}'  appeared  (E.  S.  U.,  17,  p.  012).  The  paper  has  been  reprinted  as 
a  separate. 

Productioii  and  commerce  of  bananas  and  pineapples  in  Western  French 
Africa,  T.  HENny  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  6  (1906).  No.  43.  pp.  2S4-2.9.5).— 
An  account  of  the  suitability  of  French  Guinea  for  the  production  of  bananas 
and  pineapples,  with  suggestions  on  shipping  and  marlceting.  Because  of  the 
low  land  values,  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  water  for  irrigation,  it  is  believed  the 
country  is  specially  favorable  for  the  production  of  these  tropical  fruits. 

Culture  and  commerce  of  the  banana  in  Costa  Blca,  Jobes  (Agr.  Prat. 
Pays  Chauds,  6  (1906),  No.  43,  pp.  298-303,  fig.  i).— The  yearly  production  of 
bananas  in  Costa  Rica  is  placed  at  0,000,000  bunches,  valued  at  $1,100,000. 
The  present  article  deals  with  the  recent  efforts  of  the  government  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  to  develop  this  industry  in  the  islands. 
The  cost  of  production  is  placed  at  about  10  cts.  per  bunch. 

Analysis  of  pineapples,  G.  A.  Cuadbado  (Bol.  Oftc.  Sec.  Agr.  Cuba,  1 
(1906).  Xo.  6,  pp.  427-4.'*4). — ^Tlie  results  secured  in  tlie  analysis  of  pineapples 
are  given,  with  an  account  of  the  chemical  methods  employed  In  malting  the 
analysis. 

New  wax  article  (Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  S.'],  1906,  No.  SIS,  pp. 
109, 110). — An  account  is  given  of  the  wax  obtained  from  rafla  palm,  the  same 
palm  from  which  is  gathered  rafla  fiber. 

The  wax  is  a  by-product  obtained  in  the  production  of  the  fiber,  and  has  about 
three-fifths  the  value  of  the  fiber.  In  one  experiment  104  kg.  of  leaves  gave  0.78 
lb.  of  prepared  wax.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  wax  production  would 
be  about  100  gm.  for  every  kiiogrnm  of  rafla  obtained.  It  is  believed  the  wax 
will  have  a  commercial  value  aiwut  equal  to  that  of  beeswax. 

European  grapes,  F.  Gabcia  (New  Mexico  .Sta.  Bui.  58,  pp.  32.  figs.  6). — 
.Votes  are  given  on  tests  of  .52  varieties  of  European  grar)es,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  and  directions  for  the  culture  of  grai)es  In  New  Mexico.  A 
(tIscuHsion  on  the  crown  gall  diseases  of  the  grapevine,  by  G.  G.  Iledgcock,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  included. 
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Tbc  European  or  Vinifera  grapes  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  culture  in  the 
Rio  (irande  Valley,  where  native  or  American  grapes  are  but  Uttle  grown.  The 
Mission  is  the  variety  generally  grown,  but  both  earlier  and  later  varieties  are 
desirable  for  prolonging  the  season.  The  Chasselas  group  of  grapes  appears  to 
be  quite  resistant  to  the  crown  gall,  which  is  a  prevalent  disease  there: 

From  tests  at  the  station  It  appears  that  a  rather  light  soil  Is  preferable  to 
heavy  adobe  for  Burojiean  grapes.  As  a  protection  against  winterkilling  the 
vine  should  be  hilled  In  the  full.  Irrigating  the  hilled  vine  during  the  winter 
was  not  found  to  lie  detrimental.  From  4  to  0  irrigations  in  summer  were 
sufficient  to  mature  a  crop. 

Wild  plant  improvement,  N.  B.  PipaiCE  (Paciflo  Rural  Press,  72  (1906),  No. 
19,  pp.  292,  293). — The  author  states  that  while  there  are  81)5  exiieriment  sta- 
tions and  agricultural  colleges  and  2ra  imjmrtant  botanic  gardens  and  arboreta 
now  In  the  world,  not  one  has  been  founded  for  or  si)e<'lflcally  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  wild  plants.  It  Is  l)elieved  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  u.seful 
work  In  tills  dIre<-tion,  and  in  substantiation  of  this  statement  the  work  that 
might  be  undertaken  wttlt  various  spe<'tes  of  cotton,  grapes,  flgs,  persimmons, 
olives,  rasplierries  and  blackberries,  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  clovers,  millet, 
grasses,  and  the  various  grains,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  timber  trees  is 
suggested. 

All  the  holUes  worth  growing,  W.  Muxeb  iOard.  Mag.  [.V.  Y.].  i  (1906). 
A'o.  .'>,  pp.  23i-iiS7,  flffs.  10). — ^Thls  article  sets  forth  the  horticultural  value  of 
the  various  si)ecies  of  Ilex,  including  tlie  red-berried  evergreens,  the  red-berried 
deciduous  species,  the  scarlet-orange  group,  and  the  black-berried  group.  CJnl- 
tural  directions  are  given  for  the  various  hollies,  with  a  planters'  guide  to  the 
8i)ecies. 

Lawns  and  how  to  make  Nthem,  1j.  Bahron  (New  York:  Dovblcday,  Page 
d  Co..  1906,  pp.  m.  pis.  3i).— This  book  contains  very  full  directions  for  the 
making  of  large  and  small  lawns,  renewing  old  lawns,  fertilizing,  grading,  and 
general  care  of  lawns,  with  accounts  of  the  different  species  of  grasses  used  for 
lawns  and  lawn  mixtures,  and  of  the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  making 
and  caring  for  lawns. 

In  the  final  chapter  a  tabular  presentation  is  given,  showing  the  essential 
differences  in  regard  to  soil  requirements,  character  and  uses,  prices,  weights, 
quantities  to  sow,  etc..  of  17  standard  lawn  grasses. 

Pot  fertilizer  experiments  with  roses,  F.  Weber  (Oartenfiora,  55  (1906), 
yo.  io,  pp.  .1.^9-533). — A  fertilizer  experiment  was  carried  out  with  the  variety 
Frau  Karl  Druschkl,  In  which  one  pot  was  used  as  a  control,  one  fertilized  with 
pigeon  manure  dissolved  in  water  In  the  proiiortlon  of  1 :  24,  each  jwt  receiving 
about  0.2  of  a  liter  per  week ;  one  the  same  manure  in  the  same  proportion  and 
amount  per  plant  plus  H  gm.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  a  fourth  fertilized 
with  2  gin.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1  gm.  double  superphosphate,  and  2  gm.  of 
chlortd  of  t>otnsh,  all  dis.soIved  in  1  liter  of  water  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
0.2  of  a  liter  per  pot  weekly. 

The  work  was  carried  on  at  S  different  experiment  stations  and  the  results  as 
regards  growth,  resistance  to  disease,  and  the  production  of  flowers  recorded 
for  each  station.  Generall.v  speaking,  the  smallest  growth  was  made  in  the 
control  pot.  At  3  of  the  !>  stations  the  plants  fertilized  with  minerals  alone 
were  most  resistant  to  disease  and  Insect  attacks,  while  the  average  of  the  re- 
sults se<"ured  at  all  of  the  stations  showed  that  the  minerals  alone  produced 
from  2  to  (5  i)er  cent  more  flowers  than  were  obtained  In  anj-  of  the  other  pots. 

Further  development  of  etherization  In  the  forcing  of  lilacs,  F.  Leoie:) 
(Holler's  Tteut.  Qart.  Ztg.,  .il  (1906),  .Vo.  U,  pp.  530-534,  fi9«-  4).— An  account 
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of  tlie  derelopment  of  etherization  in  tlie  forcing  of  lilacH  In  Germany  is  given, 
witli  the  results  of  recent  exijerimeuts  by  the  author. 

With  the  variety  Marie  I^graye  it  was  observed  that  by  the  end  of  July  the 
flower  buds  had  already  formed.  When  the  plants  were  defoliated  at  this  time 
and  brought  in  a  close,  moist,  warm  air,  they  blossomed  within  4  weeks  without 
ettierizatlon.  The  plants  did  not  blossom  any  sooner  than  this  when  etherized 
either  before  or  after  defoliation,  neither  did  the  plants  produce  bloom  when 
brought  into  a  wanu,  moist  atmosphere  unless  they  were  first  defoliated.  When 
the  plants  were  defoliated  and  left  in  the  open,  even  in  warm  weather,  they  did 
not  prodn(«  flowers.  A  moist  teniiwrature,  as  well  as  a  warm  one,  seemed  to  be 
an  essential  condition  of  their  blooming.  It  is  believed  that  these  observations 
make  an  Imiiortant  supplement  to  the  theory  of  Johannsen  on  the  degree  of 
maturity  and  rest  i)eriod  of  plants. 

With  the  variety  Charles  X  the  flower  buds  did  not  develop  so  early  nor 
did  they  respond  when  the  plant  was  defoliated  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere, 
as  was  the  case  with  Marie  Ix>graye.  When  this  variety  was  defoliated  and 
etherized  July  27,  a  large  number  of  the  upitermost  buds  were  killed,  though 
many  leaves  were  sent  out  from  the  lower  buds.  When  etherized  with  40  gm. 
of  ether  per  hectoliter  of  space,  with  the  leaves  on.  It  produced  several  well 
expanded  flower  clusters  4  weeks  later.  With  Charles  X,  as  with  the  Marie 
L^raye,  plants  neither  defoliated  nor  etherized  did  not  produce  flowers  even 
tbongh  kept  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 

The  results  show  that  with  Marie 'liCgraye  it  is  pos.s{ble  to  have  flowers  from 
the  beginning  of  August  on,  and  with  Charles  X  from  alwut  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. At  this  time  about  40  gm.  of  ether  per  100  liters  space  can  be  safely 
used  with  the  latter  variety. 

Epsom  salts  for  azaleas,  J.  C.  Hooensor  (Oard.  Mag.  [N.  Y.].  i  {1906), 
yo.  S,  p.  228,  figs.  3). — ^The  author  successfully  grew  azaleas  in  soils  well  sup- 
plied with  lime  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  counteract  the  lime. 

In  the  experiment  here  reijorted  2  plants  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  were 
potted  separately  in  a  compost  to  which  nearly  a  half  ounce  of  lime  was  added 
to  every  5  lbs.  of  soil.  To  one  of  the  pots  there  was  added  In  addition  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  every  pound  of  soil.  The  flower  buds  of 
the  plant  in  the  pot  to  which  no  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  added  made  a  poor 
development,  and  finally  turned  brown  and  dried  up  without  oi)ening  at  all, 
while  In  the  pot  in  which  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  added  the  plant  made 
a  good,  vigorous  growth  and  bore  and  abundance  of  flowers.  Like  results  were 
also  secured  with  rhododendrons. 

70BE8TBY. 

Forest  planting  on  coal  lands  in  western  Pennsylvania,  S.  N.  Spring 
(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,-Forest  8en>.  Circ.  il,  pp.  16). — A  brief  history  is  given  of 
the  original  forest  conditions  of  the  coal  lands  in  I'ennsylvania,  with  an  account 
of  the  development  of  coal  mining  and  its  effects  on  agriculture  and  forestry 
in  the  mining  district  The  Injurious  effects  on  all  vegetation  of  coke  produc- 
tion, due  to  sulphur  gas,,  is  briefly  mentioned  and  the  opportunity  for  forest 
planting  on  these  lands  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

A  planting  plan  covering  45G  acres  was  made  for  lands  in  this  area  and  is 
given  In  detail.  The  plan,  it  is  believed,  will  be  generally  applicable  to  the 
ConnellsvlUe  basin  in  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  trees  recommended  are  red  oak, 
chestnut  white  oak,  European  larch,  .vellow  jwpiar,  hard  maple,  and  hardy 
(atalpa.    The  plan  provides  for  the  growing  of  nursery  trees  for  restocking 
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tills  area.-  The  total  outlay  per  acre  for  forest  planting  Is  placed  at  approxi- 
mately $10. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Insects  as  obstacles  to  planting  In  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  more  serious  of  these  being  a  measuring  worm  and  certain 
Insects  especially  injurious  to  locust  trees. 

The  utilization  of  tup«lo,  II.  B.  Holbotd  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berr. 
Giro.  40,  pp.  16,  figs.  4). — An  account  is  given  of  the  range  and  distrlbation  of 
this  wood,  its  uses,  methods  of  logging  and  milling,  the  air  and  kiln-dryins. 
With  increasing  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  this  timber  lus 
come  an  extension  of  the  uses  to  which  it  Is  put  In  1905  it  is  estimated 
that  40,000,000  ft  of  this  lumber  was  cut 

The  dry  wood  weighs  about  32  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  the  shipping  weight 
varies  from  3,000  to  3,500  lbs.  per  thousand  feet.  The  wood  is  strong,  stiff, 
tough,  and  hard  to  split,  but  easy  to  work  with  tools.  It  takes  glue,  iwint 
or  varnish  well,  absorbing  but  little  of  the  material.  The  better  grades  of  tbe 
wood  are  extensively  used  in  England  for  Interior  finish  and  flooring. 

Tupelo  is  much  used  In  this  country  In  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  \ttbs. 
pumps,  violin  and  organ  sounding  boards,  drawers,  panels,  etc.  It  promises 
-to  be  especially  useful  for  tramways  and  as  flooring  for  depots,  warehouses, 
and  other  places  subject  to  heavy  traffic.  As  It  takes  preservatives  well  it  is 
thought  it  may  flnd  use  as  cross-ties,  street  paving,  and  cross-arms. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  piling  tupelo.  The  front  foundation  of  tbe 
pile  should  be  at  least  2}  ft  high  and  hare  a  slope  of  1  in.  for  each  foot  of 
length.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  making  the  pile  G  ft  in  width 
and  not  over  16  or  17  ft  liigh.  Cross  strips  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  dry 
material,  li  to  2  in.  wide  and  1  In.  thick.  An  18-ft  pile  should  contain  7  of 
these  strips,  a  16-ft  pile  G,  a  14-ft  pile  5,  and  a  12-ft  pile  4.  Tbe  boards 
should  be  laid  2i  to  3  in.  apart.  Between  the  top  of  the  pile  and  the  roof  a 
space  of  about  6  in.  should  be  left  to  admit  plenty  of  air.  The  roof  should 
extend  a  foot  or  two  beyond  each  end  of  the  pile  and  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  exclude  the  rain.    At  least  18  In.  should  be  left  between  piles. 

Experiments  show  that  tupelo  can  be  kiln-dried  by  the  same  methods  and 
with  the  same  success  as  red  gum.  "The  lumber  should  enter  a  tenii)erature 
of  about  93°  F.  at  the  wet  end  of  the  kiln.  The  temperature  gradually  in- 
creases as  the  truck  moves  toward  the  dry  end,  where  It  should  stand  In  a 
temperature  of  from  140°  F.  to  150°  F.  for  2  or  3  days."  The  lumber  on  the 
kiln  truck  should  be  so  piled  as  to  leave  continuous  open  spaces  in  order  to 
give  an  upward  vent  and  aid  the  circulation.  Tupelo  lumber  kiln-dried  1.) 
days  came  out  without  molding,  staining,  or  stick  rotting.  Tbe  loss  in  weifcbt 
was  about  33  per  cent  and  the  shrinkage  in  board  measure  4.4  per  cent 

Orades  and  amount  of  lumber  sawed  from  yellow  poplar,  yellow  biieh, 
sngrar  maple,  and  beech,  E.  A.  Bbaniff  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8err.  B»l. 
73,  pp.  SO). — An  endeavor  was  made  to  determine  in  typical  localities  and  under 
good  conditions  of  manufacture  the  graded  yield  and  money  value  of  yellow 
poplar,  yellow  birch,  sugar  maple,  and  beech. 

The  graded  yield  of  yellow  poplar  was  made  In  both  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
and  of  birch,  sugar  maple,,  nud  beech  In  the  Adirondack  hardwoods.  Id  this 
work  the  saw  crews  were  followed,  the  trees  and  Individual  logs  in  the  trees 
measured  and  marked  as  they  were  felled,  and  the  amount  and  grade  of  lumber 
produced  by  each  log  determined  at  the  mill.  In  the  case  of  yellow  poplar 
5,735  logs  from  1,407  trees  were  thus  traced  through  a  Tennessee  mill  and  tbe 
logs  from  315  trees  through  a  Virginia  sawmill.  The  yield  of  firsts  and  seconds 
saps,  box  boards,  commons,  and  shipping  and  mill  culls  is  shown  In  tables  for 
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trees  of  different  diameters  ranging  from  13  to  70  in.,  as  is  aljp  tlie  money  value 
of  the  trees  and  the  value  of  the  lmiil)er  per  1,000  ft.  Based  on  this  work  a 
log  rule  is  given  for  southern  hardwoods  and  the  method  of  using  in  timber  cruis- 
ing tlie  data  obtained  is  desoril)ed. 

In  the  study  of  Adirondaclt  hardwood  the  inner  portion  of  each  8-ft.  log  and 

each  16-ft  log  was  put  into  ties,  the-i-est  of  the  log  l)elng  manufactured  into 

Inmber.    Twelve  and  14-ft.  logs  were  made  entirely  into  lumber.    The  graded 

lumber  sawed  from  each  of  the  different  species  is  given  In  tabular  form  for 

trees  of  different  diameters  ranging  from  13  to  31  in.  and  the  results  discussed 

in  detail.    The  better  grades  of  yellow  birch  are  shown  to  Increase  from  13  per 

cent  in  a  13-in.  tree  to  58  per  cent  in  a  31-ln.  tree,  while  the  poorer  grades  drop 

from  86  to  40  per  cent  between  the  same  diameters. 

I        In  a  discnssion  of  the  profits  from  Adirondack  lumbering  it  is  shown  that  if 

'     all  birch  and  maple  were  cut  down  to  and  including  19  in.  diameters  the  profits 

per  acre  would  be  $8.14,  of  which  $7.48  would  be  from  birch  and  GC  cts.  from 

maple.    Beech  would  not  pay  expenses.     It  Is  stated  that  "  hardwood  lumbering 

in  the  Adirondacks  Is  so  expensive  that  as  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  any 

I      but  the  larger  trees  for  lumber." 

Croaa  ties  purchased  by  the  steam  railroads  of  the  TTnlted  States  in  1905, 

H.  M.  Halb  (C.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  4S,  pp.  6). — Replies  from  770 

steam  railroad  companies,  representing  about  285,000  miles  of  track,  are  given, 

showing  the  number  of  cross  ties  used  in  1005. 

The  total  number  reported  Is  77,981,227,  of  which  18.5  per  cent  were  for  use 

j      io  the  construction  of  new  track  and  the  remainder  for  renewals.    Of  the  total 

I      Domber  44.5  per  cent  are  made  from  oak  and  23.5  per  cent  from  pine.     Stand- 

!     Ing  next  in  importance  to  these  species  are  cedar,  representing  about  7  per  cent, 

i     and  chestnut,   about  5  per  cent.    Practically  the  only  region   In  the  United 

States  where  ties  are  produced  ns  a  major  product  of  the  forest  Is  on  the  Pa- 

dflc  coast     In  the  east  the  farmer's  woodlot  Is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  ties  purchased  In  liX>5  were  treated  with  preserva- 
tives. In  the  southern,  lake,  and  central  regions  more  hewed  than  sawed 
ties  are  used,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  82.3  per  cent  of  the  ties  are  sawed. 

Bxperiments  on  the  streng^  of  treated  timber,  W.  K.  Hatt  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  39,  pp.  31,  figs.  2). — A  summary  is  given  of  the  results 
secured  in  an  extensive  study  of  methods  of  the  influence  of  preservative 
processes  upon  the  strength  of  woods.  The  preservatives  used  were  creosote 
and  zinc  chlorld.  Both  green  and  seasoned  timbers  were  treated  In  a  hlgh- 
pressore  impregnating  cylinder.  The  timbers  used  were  loblolly  and  western 
yellow  pine  railroad  ties  11  ft  long.  The  following  conclusions  from  the  work 
are  drawn : 

"(1)  A  high  degree  of  steaming  Is  injurious  to  wood.  The  degree  of  steam- 
ing at  which  pronounced  harm  results  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wood  and  Its  degree  of  seasoning,  and  upon  fhe  pressure  (temperature)  of 
"team  and  the  duration  of  Its  application.  For  loblolly  pine  the  limit  of  safety 
ia  certainly  30  pounds  for  4  hours,  or  20  pounds  for  6  hours.  (2)  The  pres- 
ence of  zinc  chlorld  will  not  weaken  wood  under  static  loading,  although  the 
Indications  are  that  the  wood  becomes  brittle  under  impact  (3)  The  pres- 
ence of  creosote  will  not  weaken  wood  of  itself.  Since  apparently  it  is  present 
I  only  in  the  openings  of  the  cells,  and  does  not  get  Into  the  cell  walls,  its  action 
can  only  be  to  retard  the  seasoning  of  the  wood." 

Transrerse  strength  of  clanwilliam  cedar  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  29 
{190S),  Jio.  4,  p.  jH8). — ^Tabular  results  are  given  of  the  tests  of  a  number  of 
Iwams  eat  from  dry  trees  of  clanwilliam  cedar. 
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Black  wattle  forestry  in  South  Africa,  W.  Holtz  (Ber.  Land  u.  Forstic. 
Deutsch-Oatafrika,^  {1906),  \o.  1,  pp.  I4,  pit.  3). — A  report  is  here  given  of 
the  black  wattle  Industry  of  Soutli  Africa,  with  an  account  of  the  <-ultnre. 
commercial  Importance,  and  uses  of  the  forests. 

Consomptlon  of  tanbark  in  1905,  H.  M.  Hale  ((7.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest 
Serv.  Circ.  Ii2,  pp.  ^). — Statistics  from  222  firms  operating  477  tanneries  were 
obtained,  showing  the  consumption  of  tanbarlt  in  the  United  States  In  1905. 

The  total  amount  of  bark  used  during  the  year  is  placed  at  1.104,Oi5  cordn. 
of  which  73  per  cent  was  hemlock  and  27  i)er  cent  oak.  The  average  pric-e  of 
the  hemlock  bark  per  cord  was  |C.32  and  of  the  oak  bark  $10.44.  Pennsyl- 
vania produced  the  largest  amount  of  bark,  428,700  cords,  followed  by  Michi- 
gan with  240,653  cords. 

Other  data  show  that  the  extract  of  quebracho,  a  tanning  product  obtained 
from  a  South  American  tree,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years, 
amounting  approximately  to  87,000,000  lbs.  in  1905,  valued  at  ?2.480.000. 

Wood  used  for  pulp  in  1005,  H.  M.  Hale  (C/.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv. 
Circ.  ^,  pp.  11). — A  report  is  made  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  wood  used 
for  pulp  manufacture  In  1905. 

'The  wood  used  for  pulp  amounts  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  amount  used 
annually  for  lumber.  In  1905  there  were  164  companies  operating  237  mills. 
These  used  3,192,223  cords  of  wood,  from  which  was  produced  2,0S4.4S2  tons 
of  pulp.  The  amount  of  p'Ulp  produced  from  a  cord  of  wood  by  different 
methods  of  manufacture  was  as  follows:  Mechanical  2,372  Ib&,  soda  1,033  lbs., 
and  sulphite  1,009  lbs. 

The  wood  most  commonly  used  for  pulp  is  spruce  which  In  1905  constituted 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  Next  to  spruce  stands  poplar,  followed  by 
hemlock,  pine,  balsam,  cottonwood,  etc.  Most  of  the  wood  In  1905  was  re- 
duced by  the  sulphate  process,  the  proportions  being  sulphite  51  per  cent, 
mechanical  34  per  cent,  soda  15  per  cent.  The  amount  of  spruce  and  poplar 
imported  in  1905  for  pulp  making  was  645,428  cords.  New  York  State  leads 
In  the  production  of  pulp  and  In  the  Importation  of  wood  for  this  purpose. 

The  use  of  slabs  for  pulp  making  is  reported  by  138  establishments.  It 
seldom  constitutes,  however,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
wood  used  by  a  single  mill.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  companies  reporting 
carry  on  logging  operations  and  only  5  companies  depend  wholly  upon  other 
states  or  Canada  for  their  supply  of  wood.  The  average  price  of  wood  f.  o.  b. 
at  the  point  of  shipment  is  $5.55. 

The  cultivation  of  Ficus  elastica,  the  India  rubber  of  the  east,  C  Bald 
{Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  d  Co.,  1906,  pp.  V  +  S2,  pis.  4).— Ficus  elastics  is 
considered  the  most  promising  species  for  cultivation  in  Ceylon.  The  present 
work  is  Intended,  as  A  guide  to  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  rubber 
plantations  and  deals  with  soil,  rainfall,  elevation,  planting,  cultivation,  etc. 
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A  new  anthracnose  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  S;  M.  Bain  and  S.  H.  E^akt 
(Jour.  Mycoh,  12  {1906),  No.  85,  pp.  192, 193). — In  a  preliminary  note  on  clover 
diseases  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  567)  the  authors  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new 
clover  disease  In  Tennessee  caiised  by  an  nndescrlbed  species  of  Colletotrlchum. 
Experiments  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  life  history  of  -the  fungus, 
as  well  as  breeding  experiments  with  clover  to  secure  resistance  to  the  disease, 
and  pending  publication  on  the.se  experiments  the  authors  thought  best  to  give 
a  description  of  the  species. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  preHniinaTy  note  on  this  disease,  opportunity  has 
heen  offered  to  compare  notes  and  specimens  of  a  similar  disease  of  alfalfa,  and 
so  far  as  the  authors'  observations  go  the  fungi  occurring  on  clover  and  alfalfa 
are  identical.  On  both  clover  and  alfalfa  considerable  injury  is  reported,  and 
in  the  clover  fields  of  Tennessee  this  disease  appears  to  be  the  most  destructive 
fungU8  disease  known. 

There  appear  to  be  in  the  case  of  clover  2  critical  periods  when  the  plant  is 
pfspecially  subject  to  the  disease.  The  first  is  when  the  seedlings  encounter  the 
fiwt  prolonged  hot  spell  during  suniiaer,  at  which  time  the  disease  attaciis  the 
petioles.  This  appears  to  be  the  period  of  greatest  injury.  The  other  period  of 
especial  susceptibility  Is  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  when  the  severest 
attacks  are  observed  on  the  stems  just  at  or  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Many  flower  heads  are  destroyed  by  attacks  just  below  them,  the  host 
plant  as  a  whole  appearing  usually  to  survive.  The  statements  giveu  are  gen- 
eral in  character  and  more  detailed' descriptions  will  be  given  later. 

The  name  CoUetotriehitm  trifoUi  n.  sp.  has  been  given  the  fungus,  a  tech- 
Dioal  description  of  wliich  Is  api)ended. 

Indian  wheat  rusts,  E.  J.  Butleb  and  J.  M.  Hatman  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr. 
Mia,  Bot.  fipr.,  /  {1906),  2Vo.  2,  pp.  1-52,  pis.  5).— According  to  the  authors' 
investigation  3  distinct  species  of  rust  are  prevalent  in  India,  black  rust  (P«c- 
et'itto  graminU),  yellow  rust  (P.  olumarum) .  and  orange  rust  (P.  tritieina),  all 
three  of  these  species  attacking  wheat,  while  barley  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  first  2  species. 
In  different  districts  of  India  the  different  species  found  on  wheat  vary,  P. 
'  triticiHa  being  the  most  common  in  eastern  districts,  P.  graminia  in  southern, 
I  and  P.  gliimarum  in  the  northern  part.  The  only  intermediate  hosts  for  any  of 
I  these  rusts  known  in  India  are  the  barberries  near  Simla,  which  bear  the 
i      spcidia  of  P.  graminis. 

I  In  India  oats  are  not  attacked  by  the  black  rust  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  par- 
!  ticnlar  physiological  race  of  P.  graminia  which  attacks  oats  apparently  not  hav- 
ing been  introduced. 

Studies  were  made  of  these  different  rusts,  their  distribution,  relationship. 
Iiost  plants,  etc.,  and  from  the  data  obtained  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  begin  investigations  on  the  production  of  resistant  varieties  of  wheat 
on  a  rational  plan.  It  is  shown  that  in  these  breeding  experiments  the  resist- 
anoe  to  different  S|)ecie8  will  have  to  be  considered  separately,  since  resistance 
to  one  particular  rust  does  not  imply  resistance  to  others. 

Flower  Infection  by  smuts,  O.  Bbefeld  and  R.  Falck  (Vnterauoh.  Oeaam. 
Oeb.  Mykol.  1905,  No.  IS;  ab».  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  101  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  212,  213).— 
As  a  result  of  prolonged  ex|)erlments  the  authors  have  determined  the  means  of 
anut  infection  and  dissemination  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  species. 

Infection  experiments  with  loose  smut  of  wheat  show  that  the  infection  takes 
Irface  in  the  flowers  and  not  when  the  plant  Is  in  the  seedling  stage.  The  same 
la  true  for  barley  smut,  and  seed  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases 
is  worthless.  To  combat  these  diseases  selected  seed  from  crops  that  are  free 
from  disease  Is  the  only  practical  means,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  upon 
nnnt-free  soils. 

With  oats  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  abundant  infection  during  the  seed- 
ling stages,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  millet  smuts  and  some  other 
iredes. 

Previous  investigations  show  the  Infection  of  com  by  means  of  aerial  conidia 
prodared  from  smut  masses  in  freshly  manured  soils  (B.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  693). 
Combating  the  stinking  smut  of  wbeat  and  rye,  A.  Voi^eabt   (Landw. 
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Jahrb.  Schweiz,  20  (1906),  Ifo.  S,  pp.  445-^90,  figs.  3). — An  extended  account  Is 
glren  of  experiments  in  treating  seed  wheat  and  rye  with  various  fung^icides 
for  tlie  prevention  of  the  stfnl^iug  Huiut.  The  fungicides  tested  were  copper 
sulphate,  Ceres  powder,  hot  water,  Bordeaux  mixture,  soda  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  foruialln.  The  effect  of  these  dlffereut  solutions  on  the  germination  of  the 
seed  and  their  efficiency  in  preventing  the  smut  are  described  at  iengtli. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  while  all  the  treatments  are  more  or  less 
efficient,  yet  for  general  purposes  the  use  of  a  solution  of  formalin  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  relation  of  the  weather  to  rust  of  cereals,  W.  H.  Mobelard  (Mem. 
])epi.  Agr.  India.  Bot.  Her.,  1  (1906),  Ao.  2,  pp.  53-^8,  dgvi.  /).— The  author 
lias  compiled  data  to  show  the  Influence  of  the  character  of  tlie  season  on  the 
rust  of  cereals;  the  amount  of  rain  in  October,  which  determines  the  wetness 
of  the  seed  lied ;  the  average  humidity  of  January  and  F'ebruary.  and  the  aver- 
age of  January  and  February  talcen  togetherr 

It  was  found  thjit  the  amount  of  Octolier  rainfall  hps  no  influence  on  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  rust  on  w^heat.     Where  harvest  Is  earliest  the  ext«it  of 
rust  varies  with  the  humidity  during  January.     Elsewhere  the  rust  varies  gea-         i 
erally  with  the  humidity  of  the  months  of  January  and  February  talcen  to-        | 
gether. 

The  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  barley  was  badly  rusted  while  wheat  was 
free  from  it  will  require  some  explanation  other  than  weather  relations. 

InvestigationB  on  the  disease  of  rice  called  brusone,  U.  Baizi   (Ann.  I*t. 
Agr.  [Milan],  5  (1901-1904),  pp.  77-a,5).— After  brlefli'  reviewing  the  various 
reputed  causes  of  brusone  of  rice  the' author  gives  an  account  of  exi)eriuient» 
carried  on  with  this  disease.    While  he  is  not  able  to  say  definitely  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  yet  from  his  investigations  he  concludes  that  it  is  pri-        ; 
marily  due  to  some  functional  disturbance  of  the  root  system  of  the  plants  and        j 
IS  not  caused  by  fungi  or  other  parasites.    It  seems  possible  so  to  disturb  the        j 
normal  activities  of  the  plant  as  to  malce  it  readily  attaclied  by  different  fungi.        ■ 
imt  the  disease  can  originate  Independently  of  all  parasitic  attacks.  | 

Some  fungous  diseases  of  com,  L.  H.  Pammel  (loica  Agr.,  7  (X906),  No.  2, 
pp.  47-50). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  corn  rust,  bacteriosis,  com  wilt, 
and  leaf  browning. 

Becent  investigations  on  potato  and  tomato  diseases,  O.  Appel  (Jahretber. 
Ver.  Vertreter  Angcvr.  Bot.,  3  (190i-'t),  pp.  122-1S6,  figs.  2). — Notes  are  given 
of  recent  observations  on  a  number  of  diseases  of  potatoes.  Among  them  are 
the  specie  rot  of  tubers  due  to  Stynanus  stcmonitis,  a  disease  attributed  to 
Spondylocladium  atroviretiK,  injury  due  to  mites,  a  Fusarium  disease,  the  rot 
caused  by  Phytophthora  infcstans,  a  leaf  rolling  disease  caused  by  a  Fusarium 
that  is  said  to  be  similar  to  but  not  identical  with  F.  oxysporum  (R  S.  R.,  15,  p. 
1088),  a  bacterial  dlsea.se  of  potatoes,  and  black  shank  of  potatoes. 

The  early  and  late  blight  of  potatoes  and  how  to  combat  them,  W.  J. 
Green  and  C.  W.  Wato  (Ohio  Sta.  Girc.  58,  pp.  .}). — Descriptions  are  given  of 
the  early  and  late  blight  of  potatoes  and  suggestions  ior  their  prevention.  Tlie 
circular  is  Issued  In  advance  of  a  bulletin  on  the  same  subject. 

Fungus  diseases  of  sugar  cane  in  Bengal,  B.  J.  Butleb  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Bot.  Ser.,  1  (1906).  No.  3,  pp.  53,  pis.  11).— \  preliminary  report  is  given 
of  the  principal  fungus  diseases  which  affect  sugar  cane  in  Bengal.  The  cause 
and  characters  of  the  different  diseases  are  briefly  de8crit)ed  and  recommenda- 
tions made  for  combating  them  so  far  as  means  are  known. 

The  diseases  described  are  red  rot  or  red  smut  (Colletotrichum  /o/catwn). 
smut  (Vstilago  sacchari),  Diplodia  cacaoicola,  Cytospora  saeehari,  pineaK>le 
disease  (Thielaviopsis  ethaceticus) ,  black  rot  (Sphwroncema  adipoaum),  brown 
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Seiif  spot  (Cercospora  longipes),  ring  spot  (Leptospharia  $acchari),  and  sooty 
mold  (Capnodium  sp.).  Of  these  diseases  the  red  rot  or  red  smut  is  by  far  the 
most  destructive.  The  author  believes  this  disease  is  carried  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  cane  cuttings  that  are  planted.  The  selection  of  sound  cane  and  of 
resistant  varieties,  the  destructicn  of  diseased  material,  and  the  avoiding  of 
ratooning  are  recommended  as  possible  means  of  control. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  brief  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  other  diseases 
that  are  not  common  or  are  as  yet  unreported  from  Bengal,  although  probably 
existing  there  or  liable  to  introfluotion. 

Gamming  of  the  enigar  cane,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Hawaii.  Planters'  Mo.,  25  (1906), 
So*.  1,  pp.  1.1-36,  figtt.  10;  2,  pp.  57-(>8,  figs.  2). — ^This  Is  a  reprint  of  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Station.  Division  of  I'athology  and  Physiology  Bulletin  3  (B.  S. 
K..  17.  p.  778). 

Preliminary  notes  on  root  diseases  of  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii,  h.  L.  Bbain 
^Hau■aii.  Planters'  AIo.,  25  (1906),  Xos.  3,  pp.  10.^-121,  figs.  11;  k,  pp.  153-166, 
fig.  1). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Station,  Division  of 
Pathology  and  Physiology  Bulletin  2  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  778). 

Pear  blight,  F.  M.  Rolfs  (Missouri  Fruit  8ta.  Circ  3,  pp.  4). — Attention  is 
called  to  the  bacterial  bliglit  of  jiears.  The  life  history  of  the  organism  and 
mode  of  Infection  are  described  and  methods  of  treatment  suggested. 

The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  control  of  Cyeloconium  on  the  olive, 
0.  ToBLEK  and  U.  Rossi-Febbini  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Econ.  Agr.  Oeorg.  Firenze,  5. 
fer.,  3  (1906),  So.  3",  pp.  321-33'J) .—The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  In 
spraying  olive  trees  for  the  prevention  of  attacks  of  Cyeloconium  oleagtnum  are 
Riven,  which  show  that  while  in  general  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  Improved 
by  the  use  of  the  fungicide,  yet  marked  differences  are  to  be  noted  in  the  effect 
on  the  yield  of  different  varieties.  The  experiments  cover  a  period  of  3  years 
with  a  number  of  varieties,  and  the  results  are  tabulated. 

Treatment  for  fumagine  of  olive,  D.  Vidal  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  I' Est), 
Z7  (1906),  yo.  i3,  pp.  509-515). — An  account  Is  given  of  experiments  that  have 
been  carried  over  a  number  of  years  for  the  prevention  of  fumagine  of  olives, 
and  the  author  states  that  the  most  efficient  treatment  Is  one  that  is  directed 
against  both  the  fungus  and  the  insect  which  it  follows. 

Spraying  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  w^hich  either  turi)entlne  or  a 
resin  soap  mixture  was  added  gave  splendid  results.  Where  a  tobacco  decoction 
was  adde<l  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  the  results  obtained  were  less  favorable. 

In  general,  a  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate  is  pre- 
ferred, and  the  turpentine  may  be  poured  into  the  preparation,  after  which  It 
Is  to  be  vigorously  stirred.  The  annual  or  biennial  pruning  of  the  trees  facil- 
itates the  preventive  treatment,  and  It  Is  thought  that  by  continuing  it  for  5  or 
6  years  olive  orchards  could  be  cleared  of  these  pests. 

Kotes  on  gooseberry  mildews,  E.  g.  Salmon  (Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  iO  (1906), 
-Vo.  1035,  p.  29i). — The  occurrence  of  the  European  gooseberry  mildew  (Micro- 
uplicera  grossularia)  on  red  currants  Is  noted,  this  fungus  having  heretofore 
been  reported  In  Europe  as  attacking  only  gooseberries.  Attention  Is  also  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  (Sph(rrotheca  mors-uvo")  has 
been  reported  during  the  present  season  as  occurring  on  red  currants  In  Ireland 
and  in  Denmark. 

For  the  prevention  of  injury  by  these  fungi  spraying  with  potassium  suiphid 
Is  recommended. 

American  mildew  in  Sweden  (Qard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  ^0  (1906),  No.  1033, 
p.  262). — An  account  is  given  of  means  which  have  been  adopted  in  Sw'eden  to 
extOTuinate  the  gooseberry  mildew  (Sphaxotheca  tnors-uva;).    The  minister  of 
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iigrlculture  has  granted  a  sum  of  about  $2,250  toward  the  publication  in  news- 
paiiers  of  a  full  description  of  the  disease,  with  instructions  for  ridding  gardens 
of  this  i)est. 

It  Is  re<-oinmended  that  all  infected  bushes  be  dug  up  and  burned  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  mildew  by  spraying  the  bushes  with  a  strong  mixture  of 
suipbur.  The  importation,  transplanting,  or  sale  of  gooseberry  bushes  is  pro- 
hibited until  the  end  of  the  year  1907.  Growers  will  be  compensated  for  the  toss 
of  stock,  preference  being  given  those  who  have  cultivated  them  for  noncry 
imrposes. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  fungus  occurs  on  related  species,  par- 
timlarly  on  some  of  the  currants,  and  in  one  instance  it  is  said  that  the  fungus 
liiis  liecn  found  on  raRpi)erries. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew  in  1906,  E.  S.  Saiuon  (Oard.  Chrtm.,  S. 
,vcr.,  iO  (1906),  No.  1036,  pp.  301,  302).— A  warning  is  given  to  IQugUsh  goose- 
berry growers  of  the  danger  of  introduction  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew- 
{flphwrotheca  mom-uva:),  which  is  reported  as  being  very  prevalent  In  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  in  Germany  and 
Sweden,  and  the  means  that  are  tnlien  to  combat  its  spread. 

A  disease  of  grape  stocks,  P.  Magnus  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeselL,  24  (1906), 
A'o.  7,  pp.  J/OZ-JiOG). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  reported  occurrence  of  rhizo- 
mori)hs  of  Armillaria  niellea  on  grape  stacks,  and  the  author  announces  the 
identification  of  the  basidiomycetes,  Collybia  vetutipes,  and  Maraginlus  boreaUn 
on  material  submitted  for  study.  The  latter  species  is  believed  to  be  in  all 
probability  a  saprophyte. 

A  new  Flowrightia  from  Ouatemala,  W.  A.  Kellebilan  (Jour.  Mycol.,  It 
(1906),  A'o.  83,  pp.  185-187,  pi.  1). — A  disease  of  tlie  American  century  plant 
(.ti;arp  americana)  is  descrH)etl,  which  attacks  the  living  leaves  at  a  few  points, 
the  infection  proceeding  rapidly  until  the  entire  leaf' may  be  involved. 

The  fungus  appears  to  be  an  undescrlbed  species  of  Plowrightia,  and  the 
author  has  designated  it  as  P.  iciUiamsoniana  n.  sp.  A  technical  deocriptlon  is 
given. 

A  blister  blight  of  tea,  II.  II.  Mann  (Indian  Tea  Afisoc.  [Pamphlet}  S.  1906, 
pp.  IS,  pU.  3). — A  serious  outbreak  of  blister  blight  on  tea  in  Upiier  Assam  has 
drawn  especial  attention  to  this  disease  on  account  of  the  completeness  of  the 
destruction  which  it  causes  In  a  very  short  time  and  of  the  local  character  of 
its  appearance. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Exohasidiwn  rerans,  which  can  be 
found  sporadically  on  tea  leaves  throughout  the  year,  but  becomes  epidemic 
only  from  April  to  June.  The  infection  is  carried  from  season  to  season  by 
tliese  sporadic  loaves,  and  germination  appears  to  take  place  only  on  a  wet  leaf 
or  stalk.  It  usually  requires  about  10  days  from  germination  to  become  visible 
on  the  leaves,  and  in  about  2  or  3  weeks  the  disease  reaches  the  characteristic 
white  stage. 

As  a  rule  the  least  healthy  and  vigorous  bushes  are  those  most  subject  to  the 
blight,  the  best  plants  generally  being  less  affected,  and  on  this  account  the 
author  recommends  measures  that  will  tend  to  Increase  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

The  occurrence  of  Laslodiplodia  on  cacao  and  mangoes,  Veea  K.  Chasus 
(Jour.  Mycol.,  12  (1906),  No.  84,  pp.  H3,  1^6). — A  brief  ac-count  is  given  of  an 
Investigation  of  diseased  wood  and  fruits  of  cacao  which  were  sent  to  this 
Department  from  Brazil  for  examination.  Subsequent  consignments  shon'ed 
the  same  disease  to  be  present  in  San  Domingo  and  also  on  the  fruit  of  mangoes 
that  probably  came  from  BUorida.    In  both  instances  the  fruits  were  fouod 
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to  be  Infected  with  a  species  of  Laslodlplodia,  but  whether  the  fungus  Is  L. 
tubtricola  or  a  new  species  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

It  is  thought  possible  that  this  fungus  may  be  connected  with  the  witches' 
bpeoDi  disease,  which  is  so  destructive  to  cacao,  but  as  yet  tills  has  not  been 
extablished  by  cnltural  experiments. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  oleander,  C.  O.  Smith  {Bot,  Oaz.,  42  (1906),  No.  4, 
pf.  SOlSin,  figs.  i). — An  examination  was  made  Staring  the  autumn  of  1905  of 
Mtee  diseased  oleanders  which  were  sent  to  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the 
nniversity  of  California. 

"These  plants  were  affected  with  large,  hard,  woody  knots  on  stems  and  leaves, 
and  their  appearance  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  relationship  with  the 
olive  disease  known  as  olive  knot  or  tuberculosis,  (^ultural  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  the  organisms  causing  the  disease  and  reciprocal  artificial 
inocniatlona  were  made  from  the  olive  to  the  oleander.  It  was  found  that  the 
disease  in  both  is  caused  by  the  same  organism.  The  cultural  characteristics 
of  the  organisms  Isolated  from  both  plants  are  essentially  alike  in  all  respects. 

The  Altemaria  blight  of  ginseng,  II.  H.  Whetzel  (Cornell  Countniman. 
k  (1906),  7fo.  2,  pp.  SS-hl,  ftps.  9). — The  cultivation  of  ginseng,  having  become 
of  considerable  economic  importance,  has  letl  to  a  study  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  author  describes  the  Altemaria  blight,  which  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  in  some  localities.  The  si)ecles  of  Altemaria  has  not  yet 
iieien  determined,  but  from  exiieriments  It  has  proved  to  be  trul.v  parasitic  and 
comtantly  associated  with  the  disease. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  host  plant,  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  to  the  destruction  of  the  seed  crop.  For  tlie  preven- 
tion of  injury  it  Is  recommended  that  the  plants  be  sprayed  with  a  4--6-40 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  each  100  gal.  of  which  is  added  about  a  gal- 
lon of  a  resln-soda  mixture. 

Infectious  chlorosis  of  some  mallows,  E.  Rauu  {Hitehvr.  K.  Preiiss.  Akad. 
Wi**.,  1906,  No.  1;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  103  (1906),  No.  2,  p.  21).— An  account 
is  given  of  experinients  with  a  form  of  chlorosis  observed  uiwn  certain  species 
of  Malvacete. 

The  Investigations  show  that  it  is  infectious  within  certain  groups,  but  no 
organism  of  any  kind  could  be  found  associated  with  it.  The  disease  is  at- 
tributed to  the  probable  action  of  some  of  the  metabolic  products  of  the  weak- 
ened plant. 

A  new  disease  of  Erythrina,  J.  M.  Janse  (Ann.  .fartl.  Bot.  Buitnaorg.  2. 
WT.,  5  (1906),  pt.  2,  pp.  153-197,  pU.  6). — For  a  number  of  years  a  destructive 
disease  of  Erythrina,  an  important  coffee  shade  tree,  has  been  observed  In 
Java,  and  studies  have  been  carried  on  to  determine  its  cause. 

The  disease  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  bacteria,  the  principal  point  of 
attack  being  the  roots,  but  very  characteristic  effects  are  produced  in  the 
tmnk,  branches,  and  leaves.  The  bacteria  seem  to  secrete  two  enzynis.  one 
of  which  attacks  the  llgnifled  cells,  while  the  other  dissolves  the  cellulose. 

Studies  upon  some  chromogenic  fungi  which  discolor  wood,  (}.  G.  Hedg- 
COCK  (Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  Ann.  Rpt..  It  (1906).  pp.  ->9-tli,  ph.  10,  figx.  3;  Jour. 
Uycol.,  12  (1906),  No.  85,  pp.  204-2/0).— This  Investigation  was  undertaken 
primarily  as  a  study  of  chromogenic  fungi  which  are  concerned  in  tlie  (x)Ior 
reactions  which  take  place  In  stalne<I  timber  and  also  on  account  of  the  ios,ses 
to  the  lumber  Industry  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  grade  of  lumlter  in  piles 
tbroagh  the  action  of  many  wood-staining  fungi.  Attention  has  been  given 
not  only  to  those  which  deeply  i>enetrate  wood  and  stain  it,  but  also  to  those 
which  discolor  It  superficially. 
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In  b)8  investigations  ttie  author  found  al)out  20  species  of  fungi,  and  tiiese 
are  grouped  according  to  tlie  effect  on  the  wood  as  follows:  Wood-bluing 
fungi — Ceratostonielia  8  si)e<ies;  wood-bladcening  and  wood-browning  fungi— 
Uraphium  7  species,  Honnodendron  2  species,  Uormiseium  1  species;  and 
wood-reddening  fungi — Penicilllum  and  Fusarluni  1  siiecies  each.  These  dif- 
ferent species  are  described  at  length,  te<-hnicui  descriptions  of  tlie  organianu 
and  their  effect  on  the  timber  l)eing  indicated,  and  in  addition  notes  are  given 
on  a  few  species  which  hare,  not  been  sufficiently  studied  for  definite  charac- 
terization. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  a  fungicide,  H.  Kbaemer. (Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Siir,. 
45  (1906).  No.  183,  pp.  157-163,  fig.  i).— On  account  of  the  efficiency  as  a  fungi- 
cide of  sulphur  when  gently  heated  over  steani  pipes,  the  author  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  action  of  beat  on  sulphur  and  found  that  when  gently  heated  sul- 
phur gives  off  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  efficiency  of  sulphur  as  a 
fungicide  when  used  In  greeiiiiouses  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
as  relatively  little  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  under  greenhouse  conditions. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  sulphuric  acid  has  a  fungicidal  value,  tbe 
author  conducted  a  series^of  spraying  experiments,  a  preliminary  report  of 
which  lias  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  249).  Strengths  varj-lng  from  1 
part  to  200  to  1  part  to  10,(XX)  were  used,  and  the  stronger  solutions  proved  to 
be  quite  injurious  to  many  liinds  of  plants.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  resisting  power  of  plants  when  sprayed  in  this  man- 
ner, but  most  of  them  could  withstand  strengths  of  1  part  to  500  or  1  part  to 
1,000  without  serious  injury. 

Subsequent  to  these  experiments,  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  treating  a  row 
garden  for  mildew,  in  which  tbe  bushes'  were  sprayed  on  G  successive  momingx 
with  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1,000  parts  of  water. 
Within  a  week  tbe  mildew  had  disappeared  entirely  and  the  young  leaves 
which  were  putting  forth  showed  no  signs  of  injury.  At  the  same  time  a  par- 
allel experiment  was  carried  on.  using  copper  sulphate,  1  to  1.000,  and  roses 
sprayed  with  this  solution  had  the  tips  of  tbe  young  leaves  considerably  injured 

During  1004-.5  an  op[K)rtunity  was  given  of  testing  sulphuric  add,  1  to  1,000. 
on  roses  grown  fn  the  greenhouse,  with  the  result  that  the  mildew  was  com- 
pletely eradicated  and  the  new  growth  was  vigorous. 

The  author  concludes  that  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  plants  treated,  apart  from  their  fungicidal  action.  Inasmucb 
as  the  antiseptic  properties  of  sulphurous  acid  are  well  established,  be  believes 
that  ixjssibiy  the  combination  of.  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  would  be  more 
effective  than  sulphuric  acid  alone. 

ECONOUIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOUOLOOY. 

Parasitism  and  mutualism  in  nature,  L.  Laloy  (Parasitiume  et  Mutualismc 
dans  la  Nature.  Parts:  F.  Alcan,  1906.  pp.  VIII  +  ZS-i.  figx.  8i).— In  this  vol- 
ume the  author  has  attempted  to  present  a  discussion  of  various  Interrelations 
between  animals  of  different  groups  and  between  plants  and  animals.  Tbe  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  covers  parasitism  in  general,  tbe  iwirasitlsm  of  plants  iiikjii 
animals,  and  of  animals  on  plants,  and  the  various  relations  which  have  iteen 
demonstrated  to  exist  in  tlie  plant  and  animal  generally  between  Individuals  of 
different  sorts.    The  subje<'t  of  mimicry  also  receives  consideration; 

The  bird,  its  form  and  function,  ('.  W.  Be^be  (New  York:  H.  Holt  if  Co.. 
1906,  pp.  XI   +   496.  figs.  37/).— The  author  has  studied  the  anatomy  and 
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phTSloIogy  of  the  bird  from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  various 
structures  observed  In  birds. 

Tbe  subjects  discussed  in  the  roluuie  include  tbe  frameworlc  of  birds,  their 
food,  various  fejitures  of  the  external  anatomy,  and  numerous  anatomical 
peculiarities  observed  in  various  groups  of  birds  with  suggestions  of  the  pur- 
pose which  these  structures  serve.  Attention  is  given  throughout  the  discussion 
to  the  relationship  of  birds  to  their  euvironiuent. 

Babbits  and  their  destruction,  W.  G.  Dowlino  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  17 
{19(16),  So.  S,  pp.  805,  806). — The  destruction  of  rabbits  is  recognized  as  a  dif- 
ficult problem  in  those  parts  of  Australia  where  their  numl)ers  have  tjecome 
eiceaslve.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  using 
net  fences  to  exclude  them  from  certain  areas  and  by  cutting  off  the  water 
sai>ply  from  their  habitats  during  tbe  summer  niontha 

Animal  poisons,  K.  S.  Faust  (/){<>  Tierischen  Oifte.  Brunswick:  F.  Vicwcy 
i  Son,  1906,  pp.  XIV  +  24«).— The  literature  relating  to  the  various  iiiuds  of 
animal  toxins  has  been  systematically  consulted  by  the  author  and  critically 
diseassed  in  connection  with  numerous  bibliographical  references. 

Id  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  of  animal  toxins 
and  their  effects  and  therapeutic  uses.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
occnpied  with  specific  discussions  of  the  toxins  found  in  mammals,  reptile!*, 
Iwtrachians,  fish,  mollusks,  arthropods,  worms,  echinoderms,  and  ccelenterates. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  poisons  produced  by  certain  snakes  and  the 
tberapeutic  treatment  of  their  bites  as  well  as  to  bee  stings  and  the  toxins 
contained  in  fish  and  mollusks. 

Game  laws  for  1906,  T.  S.  Palheb  and  R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.  (V.  8.  Dcpt. 
.Kgr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  265,  pp.  5^,  figs.  i). — Tbe  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  pre- 
sent in  a  brief  form  a  summary  of  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  regulating  seasons,  shipments,  sales,  and  licenses  in  connection  with 
liantlng.  Tbe  Information  along  this  line  is  brought  down  to  date  to  Include  tbe 
lan-g  passed  in  liXHJ. 

Zoological  yearbook,  1905,  P.  Mayer  (Zool.  Jahresher.,  1906,  pp.  VIII  + 
S60).—As  in  previous  reports  by  the  author  the  zoological  literature  of  1905 
is  reviewed  In  a  systematic  manner  in  connection  with  elaborate  bibliographies. 

Some  results  of  experiment  station  work  with  insecticides,  E.  V.  Wilcox 
(r.  iS.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  239-2S0).— A  summary  ac- 
count is  given  of  tbe  more  important  contributions  of  experiment  station 
I  entomologists  to  the  study  and  practical  application  of  standard  insecticides, 
particnlariy  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  petroleum  oils,  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  ar- 
aenicals,  and  soaps,  as  well  as  special  insecticide  methods. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  60,  pp.  206,  pis.  3, 
fit,  10). — Most  of  the  articles  printed  in  these  proceedings  have  already  been 
noted  In  an  account  of  the  meeting  at  wiilcli  the  papers  were  read  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
pp.  (519-fi21).  The  following  notes  are  on  jiapers  or  discussions  which  have  not 
previously  been  noted. 

A  report  wag  submitted  by  the  committee  on  nomenclature  (pp.  25-28).  This 
committee  presented  a  list  of  the  more  important  injurious  insects  with  their 
I  preferred  common  and  scientific  names  for  the  puriwse  of  securing  uniformity 
I      among  entomologists  In  the  use  of  these  names. 

A  paper  by  P.  V.  Theobald  contaIne<l  a  discussion  of  the  currant  root-aphis 
(pp.  1<i8-170).  Schizoneura  fodienn  attaclts  the  roots  of  the  currant,  causing 
»11»  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  woolly  aphis.  The  biology  of  the 
pert  is  described.  The  best  treatment  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  use  of  bisulphld  of 
nirbon. 
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0.  Fuller  In  a  paper  on  The  Plague  Locust  of  Natal  (pp.  171-174)  referred  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  Natal  in  controlling  Aeridium  purpuriferun. 
The  best  poison  for  these  pests  appears  to  be  arsenlte  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  and  sugar  4  or  5  lbs.  per  15  gal.  of  water. 

The  feeding  habits  of  Lcpisma  saccharina  were  studied  by  H.  Gamian  (ii)>. 
174-176).  According  to  the  spealcer's  experiments  the  silver-fish  does  not  feed 
upon  starch  or  sugar,  but  preferably  upon  animal  products,  such  as  glue  used 
in  binding  boolcs  and  in  the  mounting  of  photographs.  Occasionally  sill:  is 
attacked  by  the  silver-fish,  but  this  is  also  an  animal  product  of  a  nitrogenow 
nature. 

Twenty-first  report  of  the  State  entomologist  on  injurious  and  other 
insects  of  the  State  oi  New  York,  1905,  B.  P.  Felt  (.V.  Y.  State  Mm.  Bid.  ink. 
pp.  .i5-186,  pU.  10,  figs.  48). — As  is  customary  in  these  reports,  a  brief  account  is 
presented  of  the  general  features  of  entomological  work  during  the  season. 

The  author  has  continued  to  give  attention  to  the  gi-ape  rootworm,  and  finds 
that  by  the  thorough  application  of  arsenieals,  combined  with  the  u.se  of 
l)eetle  catchers  and  with  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  kill  the  pupae,  badly  infested 
xineyards  may  l»e  i)rotecte<l  until  they  recover  from  the  attacks  of  the  graiie 
rootwonn.  In  some  cases,  however,  vlne.vard8  have  practically  been  ruined  by 
this  peat.  Tlie  insect  Is  more  injurious  on  loose  sandy  soils  than  on  heavy 
clay  soils.  The  use  of  arsenieals  alone  will  ordinarily  not  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

An  account  is  also  presented  of  outbreaks  of  the  army  worm  and  of  the  life 
history  and  injurious  attacks  of  various  species  of  grass  webworms  belonging  to 
the  genus  Crambns.  In  fighting  the  San  JosC*  scale,  lime-sulphur  washes  were 
used  as  prepared  according  to  11  different  formulas.  The  general  results  were 
very  similar  where  external  heat  was  applied  in  preparing  the  wash,  but  tlie 
author  prefers  a  formula  calling  for  20  lbs.  of  lime  and  15  Iba.  of  sulphur  in 
50  gal.  of  water,  boiled  at  least  30  minutes. 

During  the  season  notes  were  made  and  are  recorded  In  the  report  on  codling 
moth,  apple  maggot,  rose  beetle,  scurfy  scale,  white  grubs,  and  various  insect 
l>est8  of  shade  and  forest  trees.  The  shade-tree  problem  of  the  State  Is  dis- 
cussed, with  especial  reference  to  the  insects  which  are  concerned  in  injuring 
these  trees.  A  test  was  made  of  the  Caucasian  bee.  This  bee  appeared  to  be 
«iuite  healthy  and  reasonably  gentle,  but  was  not  received  early  enough  in  the 
season  to  give  it  a  fair  test 

The  mosquito  problems  of  the  State  are  also  mentioned  with  reference  to 
campaigns  of  draining  and  insecticide  work  against  these  pests.  A  number  of 
gall  insects  are  described  and  notes  given  on  the  malformations  caused  by  these 
insects  on  various  plants. 

Report  of  State  entomologist  of  Georgia  for  1905.  The  crop  pest  law  of 
OeorgU,  R.  I.  Smith  (Oa.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  20.  pp.  161-19S). —Dwina  the  year 
under  report  considerable  inspection  work  was  done  and  entomological  infor- 
mation was  also  spread  through  the  agency  of  farmers'  institutes.  Particular 
iittention  is  given  in  this  refwrt  to  a  discussion  of  the  most  important  insect 
enemies  of  peach,  apple,  pecan,  cotton,  grain,  and  garden  crops. 

.V  copy  Is  also  given  of  the  crop  pest  law  of  Georgia  and  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomology. 

Means  of  combating  grain  insects,  I.  F.  Hoffman  (IHus.  LandiC.  7Ag.,  i6 
(1906),  No.  SO,  pp.  690-692,  figs.  6). — Notes  are  given  on  the  habits  and 
injurious  attacks  of  a  number  of  grain  insects,  particularly  the  granary  weevil. 

In  combating  these  peats  the  author  has  had  the  best  success  from  the  use 
of  carbon  bisulphld  and  anilin  milk.    The  carbon  bisulpbid  proved  effective  In 
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all  cases,  but  was  subject  to  some  dlsadrantages  as  compared  with  anllin  milk. 
The  latter  preparation  Is  made  by  adding  nnllin  oil  to  water  in  the  proportion  of 
1 :  15.  The  mixture  in  then  sprayed  or  painted  on  the  cracks  and  walls  of  the 
granary  and  the  fumes  produced  exercise  a  fatal  effect  upon  Insects  for  a  long 
time  thereafter.  The  author  states  that  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  human  beings  to 
work  for  a  period  of  2  hours  in  the  fumes  produced  from  such  treatment,  but 
that  a  longer  period  might  cause  nervous  disturbances  or '  other  signs  of 
Iioisoning. 

The  brown-tail  moth  and  how  to  control  It,  U  O.  Howabd  (U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  S64,  pp.  22,  figs.  10). — A  general  account  Is  presented  of  the 
introduction,  distribution,  appearance,  and  life  history  of  the  brown-tali  moth 
with  particular  reference  to  injury  to  forest  and  other  trees  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  barbed  hairs  of  the  caterpillars  uiwn  the  skin  of  human  beings. 

AmoDK  the  natural  enemies  of  this  pest  a  number  of  birds  are  mentioned, 
jKirtlcularly  cuckoos,  orioles,  vireos,  and  blue  jays.  Native  liarasites  are  known 
to  attack  them  and  recently  an  effoi-t  has  been  made  to  introduce  European  para- 
sites.    It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  results  of  this  importation. 

lu  combating  the  i)est  by  artificial  remedies  the  best  results  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  destroying  the  caterpillars  in  their  winter  nests.  These  webs  or  nests 
may  be  readily  observed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  and  should  b«  removed  before 
the  caterpillars  again  become  active  in  the  spring.  If  this  is  not  done  resort 
should  be  had  to  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green.  The  essential  features  of  the 
recent  Massachusetts  law  regarding  the  brown-tall  moth  are  given. 

Codling  moth  and  fruit  fly,  A.  H.  Benson  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  11 
(1906),  -Vo.  S,  pp.  155-157). — While  the  codling  moth  is  not  excessively  injuri- 
ous in  Queensland,  it  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  colony,  and  the 
author  believes  that  it  can  not  be  eradicated.  For  controlling  the  pest  a  destruc- 
tion of  Infested  fruit  and  spraying  with  arsenicals  are  recommended. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  control  of  the  fruit  fly  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  growing  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  which  will  pay  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  in  their  care.  All  Infested  fruit  must  then  be  gathered  and 
destroyed. 

Two  Important  scale  insects  and  their  control,  W.  T.  Clarke  (Alabama 
College  8ta.  Circ.  1,  pp.  8). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  increasing  development 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  Alabama  and  to  the  Injuries  caused  to  this  Industry 
by  the  San  Jos4  scale  and  the  new  peach  scale. 

The  same  method  of  attack  Is  available  for  both  of  these  pests.  For  this 
purpose  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  lime-sulphur-salt  wash  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  30-20-5-60. 

A  new  Betinia  attacking  Austrian  pine,  A.  Cosens  (Canad.  Ent.,  38 
(1906),  .Vo.  11,  pp.  S62-36.i). — Retinia  aiistriana  is  described  as  a  new  species. 
The  Insect  Is  said  to  attack  Austrian  pine  by  burrowing  in  the  cortical  layer 
of  the  tree  and  thus  piercing  the  resin  ducts  and  causing  an  exudation  of  gum. 
The  injury  to  Infested  trees  is  quite  serious,  although  the  pest  is  partly  con- 
trolled by  parasites. 

Kealy  bugs,  W.  W.  Fboooatt  (Agr.  Qax.  X.  S.  Wales,  17  (1906),  Xo.  8.  pp. 
770-779,  pi.  1). — Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  various  species  of  Monophlebus,  Pailfeococcus,  Icerya,  and 
Calllpappns. 

A  revision  of  the  Tyroglyphldse  of  the  United  States,  N.  Barks  (V.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  IS,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  S4,  pis.  6). — A  number  of  the  species 
of  mites  belonging  to  this  family  attack  stored  food  products  or  living  plants, 
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while  others  are  parasitic  on  injurious  insects.    The  group  is,  therefore,  of 
considerable  economic  importance. 

Analytical  tables  are  presented  to  assist  In  the  Identification  of  genera  and 
species,  and  all  species  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States  are  described.  A 
number  of  these  are  described  as  new. 

The  wing  veins  of  inseeta,  C.  W.  Woodwobth  (I'niv.  Vah  Pubs.,  Ent.,  1 
(1906),  Ko.  J,  pp.  152,  figs.  101). — ^The  views  which  have  prevailed  regarding 
the  origin  and  homology  of  insect  wings  have  been  greatly  at  variance,  and  the 
author  therefore  undertook  a  comparative  study  of  this  problem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting.  If  possible,  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  classification. 
The  development  of  the  wings  and  veins  was  given  careful  attention,  and  the 
origin  and  position  of  the  veins  are  discussed  for  each  order  of  insects.  The 
author's  views  are  compared  with  those  of  other  investigators,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  this  study  are  that  the  wings  are  developed 
purely  as  a  means  of  flight  and  that  the  dominant  factors  in  their  development 
are  mechanical  necessities.  These  factors  determine  the  location  of  the  wings 
and  of  the  veins,  the  position  of  the  latter  being  quite  different  in  different 
(■rders  of  insects.  It  is  l>elieved,  theivfore.  that  It  Is  nut  |M>SHible  to  maintain 
a  strict  homologj'  in  any  wing  vein  throughout  the  whole  series  of  Insects.  The 
author  proposes,  uevertheles-s,  to  use  general  terms  for  these  veins  In  a  some- 
what elastic  manner,  recognizing  the  fact  that  veins  of  the  same  name  may  not 
he  strictly  homologous. 

Introduction  of  parasites,  C.  Harper  (Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Went.  Au*t..  H 
(1906),  No.  S,  pp.  175-nH). — A  controversy  having  arisen  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  expending  money  in  the  collection  of  parasites,  the  advisory  board  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  Western  Australia  investigated  the  matter 
and  rei)orts  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  evidence  thus  far  aci-umulated  is  in  favor 
of  putting  forth  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  to  secure  all  iwssible  parasiteo 
of  the  more  Important  Injurious  insects. 

Some  flagellate  forms  found  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of  dlptera  and  other 
genera,  A.  Linoard  and  E.  Jenninos  (London:  Adlard  <(  Son,  1906.  pp.  25. 
ph.  5). — A  microscopical  examination  was  made  of  the  intestinal  contents  of 
the  common  house  fly,  Utomoxys  calcHranii.  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects.  In 
this  study  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  morphology  of  the  flagellate 
organisms  found  In  the  intestines  of  flies  and  uitun  the  influence  of  the  food 
which  they  received  upon  the  number  and  character  of  these  organisms. 

The  breeding  habits  of  the  tsetse  fly,  E.  A.  Minchin  (\aturc  ILoHdon], 
74  (1906),  No.  1930,  p.  636). —The  author  quotes  from  the  letter  of  A.  O.  Bag- 
shawe  a  statement  that  the  latter  has  succeedeii  In  finding  the  pupte  of  tsetse 
flies  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  bananas  In  a  large  plantation. 

Obsen-ations  Indicate  that  the  adults  can  fly  to  a  distance  of  1  mile  from  tbe 
place  where  they  originate. 

The  extirpation  of  the  tsetse  fly,  E.  A.  Minchin  CSature  [London],  ti 
(1906),  Ko.  1932,  p.  30). — The  presence  of  the  tsetse  fly  in  considerable  nnm- 
bers  was  noted  In  a  locality  where  banana  plantations  were  supposed  not  to 
exist.  Later  such  plantations  were  found,  and  the  author  suggests  that  If  tbe 
tsetse  fly  breeds  only  in  banana  plantations  It  might  be  practicable  to  combat 
them  by  introducing  jungle  fowl  and  other  birds  which  would  feed  upon  them 
In  such  places. 

Analyses  of  Paris  green,  J.  P.  Street  (iVeir  Jersey  Staa.  BuU  195,  pp.  12).— 
A  copy  is  given  of  the  law  of  Xew  Jersey  regulating  the  sale  of  Paris  green. 
In  accordance  with  this  law,  .SO  samples  of  Paris  green  were  analyzed  and  20 
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were  found  to  be  of  andoubted  purity.  Xo  sample  contained  more  than  3  per 
reot  of  free  arsenious  acid,  but  3  samples  did  not  contain  tbe  required  50  per 
cent  of  arsenic  in  combination. 

Tbe  requirements  of  tbe  law  are  so  moderate  that  It  is  believed  nil  manufac- 
turers can  easily  conform  to  tbeni  by  giving  attention  to  tbe  matter. 

Beport  of  the  inspector  of  fumigation  appliances,  1905,  P.  W.  Hodoetts 
{Tomntit:  Ontario  Depl.  Affr.,  1906,  pp.  7). — An  inspection  was  made  of  the 
larger  nurseries  in  tbe  province  of  Toronto.  In  some  localities  tbe  San  Jos£ 
«Tile  is  spreading  rapidly  and  effective  means  have  not  l)een  taken  for  controll- 
ing it.  In  general  the  fumigation  appliances  of  the  various  nurserymen  were 
found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Beport  of  the  commisBion  on  the  rearing  of  silkwomis  for  1805,  Godinot 
(.InH.  Sin:  .{ijr.  6'ci.  rt  Iiidim.  Lyon,  WOo,  iip.  .}.iO-.).J6"). — The  memt)ers  of  the 
conimissiou  appointed  for  tbe  encouragement  of  the  silk  industry  reimrt  that 
they  have  traveled  quite  extensively  throughout  the  territory  under  their 
supervision  and  bave  assisted  In  furthering  the  Industry  of  raising  silkworms 
by  expert  advice  and  tbe  use  of  government  sul>sldies  allowed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Tbe  production  of  silk  and  otiier  details  are  preseiittHl  in  a  tabular  form. 

FOODS— HUHAN  JnTTBTTIOir. 

standards  of  purity  for  food  products  ( U.  *>'.  Dcpt.  At/r.,  Office  Sec.  C'irc.  19, 
pp.  19). — ^Tbe  food  standards  given  are  intended  to  supersede  and  supplement 
those  contained  in  publications  previously  noted  (K.  8.  R.,  10.  p.  SHH;  17,  p. 
1096). 

Standards  for  tea  and  coffee  have  been  added  and  sonic  additions  bave  been 
made- to  tbe  standards  previously  pubiisbecl  for  meat  and  meat  products,  milk 
I     and  milk   products,  fruit  and  fruit  products,   flavoring  extracts,  and  edible 
I     vegetable  oils  and  fat,  and  a  few  niodiflcations  bave  also  l)een  made  In  the  text 
I        Boles  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
i     li  M.  Shaw.  J.  Wilson,  and  V.  H.  Metcalf  (f.  .V.  Dcpt.  Ain:.  Office  See.  Circ. 
I      it.  pp.  20). — Tbe  rules  and  regulations  recommended  by  the  conmilttee  ap- 
I      pointed  from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and 
I      Labor  regarding  the  enforcement  of  tbe  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  approved  by  (Con- 
gress June  30,  100«,  are  embodied  In  this  circ-ular,  as  well  as  the  full  text  of 
tbe  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Some  experiment  station  work  relating  to  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man, 
R.  D.  MiLNEB  (f.  8.  Dept.  .Igi:.  Office  Kxpt.  Ktan.  Hpt.  19(1.;,  pp.  >>.->->.r,).— 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  has  tteen  done  by  the 
experiment  stations,  aside  from  that  carried  on  in  co<)i*eration  with  tbe  nutri- 
tion Investigations  of  tlie  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Numerous  examples 
of  the  work  are  cited,  particularly  of  studies  pertaining  to  production  and 
distribution  of  food,  improvement  in  yield  and  quality  of  cereals.  Improvement 
in  character  of  dairy  products,  food  preservation  and  preparation,  and  food 
adulteration. 

"Although  tbe  stations  have  already  performed  In  the  aggregate  a  large 
amount  of  work  along  the  lines  referred  to  in  the  present  article  and  In  related 
'lines  not  mentioned,  the  indications  are  that  similar  work  will  lie  undertaken 
istill  more  extensively  in  the  future.  For  example,  there  Is  a  growing  opinion 
!  that  the  energies  of  tbe  station  should  l>e  directed  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  tbe  various  industries  for  the  utilization  of  farm  croi)s  as  well  as 
toward  the  production  of  tbe  crojis :  that  moi-e  attention  should  bo  devoted,  for 
instance,  to  the  study  of  the  technology  of  the  preparation  and  preservation 
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«f  butter,  L-beese,  evaporated  fruits  and  c-anned  goods,  macaroni,  and  otbw 
X>repared  cereal  products,  eta  Studies  on  canning  and  preserving,  the  manu- 
facture of  special  cereal  foods,  and  other  lines  of  work  which  have  to  do  with 
the  preservation  and  distribution  of  food  products  l)ear  an  important  relation 
to  Ixjth  i»ro<lu<'er  and  consumer." 

The  nutritlTe  value  of  bread  as  compared  with  breakfast  foods,  R.  Har- 
couBT  (AiHci:  Food  Jour..  1  (1906),  Xo.  10,  pp.  IS,  19). — Results  of  digestion 
experiments  with  corn  meal  farinns  and  several  commercial  breakfast  foodx 
are  reported  and  coniijared  with  average  results  obtained  by  other  investigators 
with  cereal  goods  and  with  bread. 

The  author  concluded  that  the  si)eciai  foods  studied  were  less  tborongbly 
digested  than  white  bread.  From  tlie  data  presented  it  in  evident  in  bis 
opinion,  "  that  corn  meal,  rolled  onts,  and  bread  are  among  uur  most  economic 
foods.  It  Is.  however,  true  that  rolled  oats,  or  even  the  farinas,  do  not  agi«« 
with  everyone,  and  that  the  predigested  goods  may  l>e  useful  food  for  iieoiile 
who  have  ditticulty  iu  .digesting  starch.  They  may  also  have  a  place  in  a 
hurry-up  breakfast.  It  is  evident  that  a  curious  name  of  a  much  advertised 
food  does  not  Indicate  a  high  nutritive  value,  nud  the  intelligent  buyer  who 
has  to  consider  economy  will  hardly  p&aa  by  the  old  forms  of  breakfast  food« 
tmd  bread  unless  their  own  actual  exi>erlence  has  demonstrated  that  tbese 
newer  fo«id8  have  a  superior  value  to  them." 

A  proposed  method  for  examining  bleached  flour,  It.  H.  Shaw  {Jour.  .imer. 
Chem.  StK:.  -'.S  (1906),  Xo.  6.  pp.  687,  6VS.S). — Tlie  conunerciul  pnK'esses  for 
bleaching  flour  artificially  very  generally  make  use  of  the  higher  oxids  of  nitro- 
gen, and  when  devising  a  method  for  the  detection  of  bleaching  It  was  assumed 
that  some  nitro  Iwdy  might  exist  either  as  residual  nitric  oxid  or  as  a  nitro 
starch  compound. 

The  proposed  method  consists  in  extracting  tlie  flour  with  boiling  alcohol, 
cooling,  filtering,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  extractiijg  the  residue  with  a 
mixture  of  eipial  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  is  evap- 
orated to  a  slrup-llko  <"<)nsistency  and  distributed  in  a  film  over  the  iwrcelain 
dish  used  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add  solution  of  diphenylamln  is  allowed  to 
trail  over  the  film.  In  the  tests  reported  this  left  a  blue  path  In  every  case 
where  the  flour  used  had  been  artificially  bleached,  while  no  coloration  was 
l)erceptible  In  unbleached  flour. 

"A  flour  bleached  by  a  process  using  ozone  alone  as  a  bleaching  agent  would 
probably  not  resrmnil  to  the  diphen.vlamin  test.  Such  a  process,  however,  is 
not  used  in  the  West  to  the  writer's  knowledge.  It  is  also  possible,  but  highly 
improbable,  that  a  flour  might  be  found  which,  fresh  from  the  wheat,  would 
yield  the  blue  color  when  tested.  To  decide  these  points  a  much  larger  number 
of  .samples  will  be  examined." 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  use  of  bark  bread,  F.  T.  Dilu:«obam 
(Bill.  Biisseu  Inst.,  3  (1906),  pt.  5.  pp.  120-l^S).— The  inner  bark  of  trees, 
particularly  conifers,  has  l>een  frequentl.v  used  by  inhabitants  of  northern  conn- 
tries  as  a  food  In  times  of  dearth.  The  data  on  the  subject  are  summarised, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  studies  of  nine  samples  of  bark. 

It  was  found  that  the  barks  apparently  contain  decidedly  smaller  quantities 
tlian  wood  of  niannan  (the  constituent  on  which  it  was  assumed  the  food  value 
would  depend).  "  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  yet,  that  the  mannan  In  bark  bread 
may  he  of  real  importance  for  human  sustenance;  but,  to  all  appearance, 
ftirther  work  will  be  needed  to  account  completely  for  tlie  physiological  slg- 
nlflcnnce  of  this  kind  of  foo<l." 

BoUed  oats,  T.  Macfarlane  (Lab.  fnlaiid  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada'\  Bui.  127.  PP- 
12). — ^To  determine  whether  the  flaked  and  rolled  oats  manufactured  and  sold 
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in  Ottawa  were  of  inferior  quality,  as  bad  been  clniQied,  166  samples  were  col- 
lected and  analyzed. 

Of  these  64  sampleti  showed  a  crude  fiber  content  higher  than  2  per  cent, 
"und  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  regard  to  41.3  per  cent  of  the  oat- 
meal samples  now  offered  for  sale  in  the  Dominion  the  quality  might  be  im- 
prored.  At  the  same  time  none  of  the  samples  were  found  to  contain  the  large 
amount  of  oat  hulls  originally  complained  of,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  stand- 
ard, it  is  impossible  to  characterize  any  of  the  samples  as  adulterated." 

From  fuller  analyses  which  were  made  of  a  number  of  the  samples  it  appeared 
that  the  otmeals  contained  on  an  average  12.3  per  cent  protein  and  4.67  per  cent 
fat. 

Experiments  -with  simple  food  stuffs,  L.  Jacob  (Ztachr.  Bioh,  48  (1906),  No. 
1,  pp.  19-S2). — Previous  investigations  on  animals  fed  with  single  food  stuffs, 
although  contradictory  in  some  ways,  in  general  led  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  mixed  diet  such  a  diet  Is  harmful,  the  absence  of 
appetizing  qualities  in  the  diet  rendering  it  monotonous  and  unpalatable. 

In  the  investigations  reported  starch,  olive  oil,  casein,  sugar,  salts,  and  crude 
fiber  were  among  the  materials  employed.  No  bad  results  followed  the  use 
of  a  diet  of  such  foods  in  experiments  with  pigeons  and  rats.  The  author  notes, 
however,  that  appetite  is  very  important  and  that  often  animals  used  for 
experimental  purposes  refuse  food,  lose  weight,  and  even  die  on  a  diet  which 
is  nutritious,  but  which  has  become  unpalatable. 

Is  freshly  slaughtered  beef  palatable  and  wholesomeP  J.  Hladik  (Ztschr. 
Byg.  «.  Infectionakrunk..  34  (1906),  pp.  130-146;  aba.  in  Ziachr.  Fleisch  u. 
Milchhug.,  17  (1906),  ?fo.  1,  p.  2S). — Numerous  and  long-continued  experiments 
led  the  author  to  conclude  that  cooked  meat  eaten  in  considerable  quantity 
did  not  produce  any  digestive  disturbance  and  that  freshly  slaughtered  meat 
was  palatable  If  well  prepared. 

Canned  meats,  T.  Macfablare  (Lab.  Inland  Bev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  123, 
pp.  26). — Of  the  322  samples  of  canned  and  potted  meats  and  similar  products 
examined  15.8  per  cent  were  found  to  contain  boric  acid.  This  was  the  only 
preservative  identified,  though  others  were  looked  for.  The  quantity  found  was 
small  "  not  exceeding  the  limit  fixed  by  the  English  parliamentary  commission 
of  0.5  per  cent,"  and  was  probably  added  In  the  form  of  borax. 

fotted  meats  and  bologna  sausages,  T.  Macfablane  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept. 
[Canada]  Bui.  125,  pp.  10). — Microscopical  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
foreign  starch  and  consequently  cereal  meal  of  some  sort  in  90  samples  of 
potted  meats  referred  to  in  an  earlier  bulletin  (see  above). 

The  author  points  out  that  such  addition  can  not  be  considered  adulteration 
If  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  article.  "  It  may  be  that  this  Is 
done  by  the  use  of  the  word  '  loaf '  In  a  great  many  instances.  But  the  words 
'potted,'  'deviled,'  etc.,  do  not  Justify  the  addition  of  flour  or  corn  meal,  and 
articles  with  such  names  can  not  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  adulterated  if 
tliey  have  received  additions  of  cereal  products." 

Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  composition  of  (fonnnercial  goods  containing 
rereal  products  intended  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  potted  meats  and  similar 
products. 

Only  one  of  the  samples  of  potted  meats  was  found  to  contain  foreign  color- 
ing matter.  Of  32  samples  of  bologna  sausage  examined,  5  contained  added  pre- 
nwvatives  and  11  artificial  dyes. 

Exi)eriments  on  the  digestibility  of  fish  and  poultry,  R.  D.  Milrkb  (Con- 
necticut 8torr»  8ta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  116-l'i2). — Following  the  usual  methods  the 
dimstibllity  of  canned  salmon,  fresh  cod  steaks,  canned  chicken,   and  fresh 
Twutt  duck  were  studied  with  4  healthy  men  as  subjects,  the  siteclal  foods  fur- 
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niftlilng  au  integral  part  of  u  simple  mixed  diet.    Tbe  digestibility  of  tbe  flsh 
nnd  poultrj'  nlone  was  rafculatod :  the  averajfo  retJiiIts  follow : 

('(H-ffivicntu  of  illiiextibilUu  of  fi»h  and  poultrii — arcraye  of  four  letts. 


Kind  of  food.  I>rolfin.  Fat.  EneiST- 


J\T  mil.  Prr  cot/.  Prr  ml. 

Salmon  (canned; 96.23  97.01  ».63 

C<)d 95.98  97. «  ■  M.S 

Chicken  (canned  1 96.74  97.18,  fa.S5 

Duck 94.66  97.32  91.M 

"  From  the  results  of  1<>  exjieriinents  in  whicli  canned  salmon,  fresli  cod. 
canned  chlclieu.  and  roast  duck  made  up  in  turn  a  considerable  iiortion  of  tbe 
diet.  It  appears  that  these  foods  are  very  completely  digested,  the  coefficients  of 
digestibility  being  approximately  tliose  previously  found  for  other  animal  foods. 
The  foo<ls  containing  a  considerable  projwrtion  of  fat  were  apparently  as  com- 
pletely digested  as  those  in  which  the  percentage  of  fat  was  relatively  small 
The  number  of  kinds  of  jwuitry  and  fish  investigated  and  the  number  of  ex- 
l»erinients  carrietl  on  with  each  are  \<m  small  to  warrant  further  conciusiomi." 

CompoBition  of  tamarind  pulp,  O.  Re.meaud  (Jour.  Phann.  ct  Chim,,  6.  *er., 
2.1  (1906).  Xo.  9,  pp.  -ii-'i-'iSO). — Analyses  were  made  of  commercial  crude  and 
purified  tamarind  i)ulp8  and  of  pulp  i)repared  by  the  author  from  fruit  col- 
lected at  Saigon. 

The  '•  dry  extract "  ranged  from  B2.8  to  73  per  cent  the  ash  from  2.8  to  M 
per  cent,  and  the  total  acidity,  calculated  as  tartaric  acid,  from  11.7  to  i5S) 
per  cent.  Tartaric  acid,  acid  potassium  tartrate,  and  Invert  sugar  were  identi- 
fied as  prominent  constituents  of  the  fruit. 

Coilee,  coffee  products,  and  coffee  surrogates,  K.  Fbanke  (Kaffee,  Kaffff- 
koiiserrcii  und  Kaffeesurrogate.  Vienna  and  Leipsic:  A.  Hartlcbens,  flgt.  ii; 
rev.  in  Ogterr.  Chetn.  Ztg.,  9  (1906),  Xo.  20,  p.  281).— The  preparation  of  coffee 
for  the  market  is  described,  as  well  as  ttie  manufacture  of  coffee  products 
nnd  of  coffee  substitutes  from  flgs,  grains,  malt,  etc. 

Preserved  food,  products,  J.  de  Bb^vans  (Leg  conterves  alimeiitairc*. 
Parix:  ./.  li.  BaiUiti-e  <f  .Von«,  1906,  2.  ed.,  pp.  VIII  +  4fi7,  flgit.  7^).— Thix 
liandbook  discusses  tlie  general  principles  of  food  pre8er\"atiou,  the  preservatlou 
of  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  adulteration  of  products  made  from 
■neat,  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  analysis  of  preserved 
foods. 

Food  preservatives,  A.  McOili.  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  liS, 
pp.  ,12). — Data  rogardliiK  the  diaracter  and  effe<'t8  of  food  preservatives  are 
summarized  and  d!scusse<l,  such  a  collection  of  information  being  regarded  as  a 
uecessarj-  pi-eiimlnarj'  to  tlie  making  of  regulations  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Canadian  Aduiteraticm  Act  regarding  the  limits  within  which  preservatives 
may  be  used. 

Oeneral  results  of  the  investigations  showing  the  effect  of  salicylic  add 
and  salicylates  upon  digestion  and  health,  II.  W.  Wiley  ((/.  fl.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Bur.  Chem.  i^ire.  SI,  pp.  12,  fig.  1). — Elaborate  studies  were  made  of  the  effects  j 
of  salicylic  acid  taken  with  food  for  a  period  of  30  days,  the  exiierlmental  j 
period  being  preceded  and  followed  by  normal  iieriods  of  10  days'  duration. 
Salicylic  acid  was  given  in  small  and  Increasing  doses,  beginning  with  0.2  gni. 
and  increasing  to  2  gm.  per  day.  The  diet  was  varied  so  as  to  give  a  choice  of 
meats  and  vegetables  with  bread,  butter,  milk,  coffee,  and  tea.  Foods  of  tbe 
l>est  (luality  and  free  from  added  presc'rvatives  or  coloring  matter  were  used. 
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The  young  tnpn  who  served  as  subjects  were  under  medical  supervision  dur- 
ing the  entire  experimental  period.  The  amount  and  composition  of  the  ex- 
creta were  determined  and  the  food  products  were  analyzed.  Special  studies 
were  made  of  the  sulphur  occurring  in  the  urine,  and  especially  of  the  relation 
of  sulphur  compounds  to  nitrogen.  Microscopical  studies  were  made  of  the 
nrine  and  of  the  blood,  and  "  all  iMssIble  precautions.  In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  were  observed  In  securing  a  complete  chemical  and  clinical 
(-•ontrol  of  each  one  of  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  experimental  work."  The 
^neral  deductions  are  based  on  results  obtained  with  9  subjects. 

The  data  reported  "show  very  clearly  that  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates 
appear  to  exert  an  exciting  intluence  upon  the  actlTlties  which  take  place  In 
the  alimentary  canal,  stimulating  tlie  organs  to  greater  effort,  and  this  stimu- 
lation leads  at  first  to  increased  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  foods  which 
are  introducetl  into  the  stomach.  In  the  light  of  the  data  which  are  cvhlblted 
fwlioylic  acid  may  be  said  to  increase  the  solubility  and  absorption  of  the  food 
Id  the  alimentar}'  canal,  so  that  larger  parts  of  the  nutrients  taken  Into  the 
htomach  actually  enter  the  circulation."  This  belief  "  is  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  undeserved." 

"  This  work  is  offered  as  an  unbiased  study  of  all  the  data  recorded,  both  of 
those  which  appear  to  be  In  favor  of  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  those  which 
appear  to  t>e  against  its  use,  and  leads  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  sali- 
cylic acid  is  n  substance  which,  when  added  to  foods  even  in  small  quantities, 
exerts  a  depressing  and  harmful  influence  upon  the  digestion  and  health  and  the 
Fcneral  metabolic  activities  of  the  body.  Further,  there  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  for  its  use,  as  food  can  be  preserved  in  unobjectionable  ways  with- 
out its  aid.  Its  indiscriminate  use  would  tend  to  carelessness  in  the  quanti- 
ties employed,  thus  increasing  the  dangers  to  which  the  consumer  is  subjected. 
Also  its  use  In  the  preservation  of  foods  tends  to  induce  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  as  when  a  chemical  antiseptic  is 
employed  many  of  the  processes  necessary  to  the  proper  selection,  cleaning,  and 
preservation  of  foods  may  be  omitted.  The  addition  of  salicylic  acid  and  sali- 
cylates to  foods  is  therefore  a  process  which  is  reprehensible  in  every  respect 
and  leads  to  injury  to  the  con.<;umer,  which,  though  in  many  cases  not  easily 
ineasnred,  must  finally  be  productive  of  great  harm." 

It  was  found  on  an  average  that  the  dry  matter  of  the  food  consumed  waa 
equivalent  to  0.9  per  cent  of  the  body  weight. 

Diet  and  dietetics,  A.  Gautieb,  edited  and  trans,  by  A.  J.  Rice-Oxlet  (Lon- 
don: Archibald  CoMtahle  rf  Co.,  Ltd..  1906,  2.  ed.,  pp.  Xri+552,  figs.  10).— la 
this  general  treatise  on  food  and  nutrition  the  author  considers  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  subject,  methods  of  exi)erlmenting,  characteristics  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  foods,  diet  in  dilTerent  circumstances  of  health  and 
disease,  and  related  questious.  Many  of  the  author's  investigations  are  sum- 
marized and  numerous  references  are  made  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects 
discussed. 

Food  and  dietetics,  Alice  P.  Nobton  (Chicago:  American  School  of  House- 
liold  Economicg,  1905,  ptn.  1,  pp.  1-61,  figs.  9,  charts  4;  2,  pp.  62-116,  figs. 
JO,  chart  1;  S.  pp.  117-187,  figs.  16). — The  proportion  of  total  Income  expended 
for  food  and  in  other  ways,  characteristics  of  different  animal  and  vegetable 
foods,  composition  and  digestibility  of  food,  siiecinl  diets,  dietaries,  and  dietary 
•standards,  and  related  questions,  are  discussed  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  lessons 
designed  for  instruction  by  correspondence. 

Accuracy  in  dietetics,  D.  Roberts  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  46  (1906),  No. 
16.  pp.  1162,  1163). — In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  rations  the  author  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  weight,  protein  content, 
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and  fnel  value  of  bonsebold  measures  (glassful,  teaspoonful,  tableepoonful,  etc.) 
of  a  number  of  common  food  materials. 

Dlatary  studies  of  a  week's  walking  trip,  H.  L.  Kmoht  (Connectieut  8tom 
Sta.  Bpl.  1903.  pp.  Ji3-163).—Aa  account  was  kept  of  the  food  eaten  by  2  young 
men  during  a  7  days'  walking  trip.  Eacb  carried  about  25  lbs.  of  luggage  and 
covered  about  20  miles  per  day. 

Generally  speaking  the  foods  selected  were  those  supplying  nutritive  material 
in  small  bulk.  One  of  the  subjects  obtained  on  an  average  86  gm.  protein  and 
3,189  calories  of  energy  per  day  and  tbe  otber  56.6  gm.  protein  and  1.866  eateries 
of  energy. 

A  portable  ration  for  soldiers  in  battle  and  on  the  march,  L.  L.  Seauan 
(Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  46  (1906),  No.  21,  pp.  1606-1608).— An  efficient 
ration  for  soldiers  in  battle  and  on  tbe  march.  It  was  pointed  out.  must  fur- 
nish proximate  constituents  In  necessary  proportion,  must  be  easily  digested 
and  palatable,  and  have  a  minimum  waste. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  smoked  beef  is  a  valuable  constituent  of  such  a 
ration  as  it  is  easily  digested  and  palatable,  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  »ud 
does  not  become  distasteful  as  soon  as  canned  roast  beef  or  corned  beef.  Vot 
tbe  carbohydrate  constituent  of  tbe  ration  he  suggests  a  mixture  of  7  parts 
rice  and  3  parts  barley  meal,  cooked,  dried,  and  ground.  Tea  or  coffee  is 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  tbe  proposed  ration,  which  also  includes  sugar, 
chocolate,  salt,  and  pepper.  The  calculated  protein  content  is  93.29  gm.  and 
tbe  energy  value  2.672  calories. 

The  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  F.  G.  Benedict  (Amer.  Jour. 
Physiol,  16  (1906),  No.  h,  pp.  i09-4S7).—A  general  discussion  of  theories  of 
metabolism  with  special  reference  to  recently  published  work  of  a  number  of 
investigators. 

Tbe  author  concludes  that  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  amounts  of  protein  ordinarily  con- 
sumed should  be  permanently  and  materially  diminished,  and  believes  that  there 
Is  evidence  to  show  that  permanent  reductions  are  decidedly  disadvantageous 
and,  indeed,  not  without  possible  danger. 

Basing  his  deductions  upon  tbe  results  obtained  by  the  respiration  calori- 
meter (E.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  698)  and  tbe  fact  that  tbe  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  obtains  with  tbe  animal  body,  tbe  author  points  out  that  the  energy 
intake  can  be  diminished  only  as  the  energy  output  or  the  muscular  activity 
Is  diminished.  "These  facts  make  any  proposition  to  lower  food  consumption 
unaccompanied  by  decreased  muscular  activity  impracticable." 

AiriHAL  PBODTJCTION. 

Live  stock  (Quart.  Rpt.  W.  Va.  Bd.  Agr.,  1906,  No.  3,  pp,  1S2,  figs.  M).— A 
number  of  papers  by  different  authors  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  live  sto<4, 
diseases  and  their  treatment,  and  related  questions,  and  a  summary  of  the  laws 
of  West  Virginia  relating  to  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 

Storage  bam,  sheds,  feed  lots,  and  other  equipment  for  feeding  experi- 
mental cattle  in  carload  lots,  H.  \V.  Mumford  and  E.  S.  Good  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
110,  pp.  S0S-32i,  figs.  6,  dgms.  9). — ^The  general  plan  of  the  experimental  plant 
used  at  tbe  station  for  beef  cattle  feeding  exi)erlments  is  described  and  a  de- 
tailed description  given  of  the  coustruction  of  the  storage  barn,  methods  of  pre- 
paring and  handling  feed,  and  of  tbe  construction  and  operation  of  the  feed  lots, 
tbe  sheds  and  feed  carrier  system  and  of  tbe  com  crib  and  engine  bouse,  as  well 
as  a  general  summary  of  the  cost  of  tbe  plant  as  a  whole. 
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"The  general  plan  of  the  experimental  feeding  plant  at  this  station,  for  the 
feeding  of  200  head  of  beef  cattle  In  carload  lots,  and  Individually,  consists  of  u 
storage  bam  facing  east  and  west  and  two  rows  of  feed  lots  connected  by  a  pav«l 
alley,  lying  east  and  west  from  the  weHt  side  of  the  storage  bam.  South  of  the 
feed  lots  is  a  com  crib  144  feet  in  length,  and  north  of  the  storage  barn  is  a  20  by 
28  foot  engine  Iiouse.  On  the  west  side  of  the  barn  and  north  of  the  alley  are 
stock  scales. 

"  There  are  twelve  feeding  lots  in  tlie  two  rows  mentioned,  seven  of  which  are 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley  and  five  on  the  north  side.  Ail  face  to 
the  south  and  all  are  paved  with  bricis  with  the  exception  of  three  lots  on  the 
north  side  of  the  alley,  one  of  which  is  used  for  experimenting  with  cattle  fed 
in  an  ordinary  earth  lot  The  sheds  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley  are  open  on 
the  south  side,  while  those  on  the  north  side  are  inclosed  and  provided  with 
large  sliding  doors.     None  are  paved. 

"Feed  carriers  convey  the  concentrates  nud  chatfed  roughage  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  storage  bam  to  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley." 

Maintenance  rations  for  beef -breeding  cows,  H.  W.  Mumfobd  {IllinoU  8ta. 
Bui  111,  pp.  S2i-3i2,  figs.  ^).— Using  .3  lots  of  10  grade  cows  3  to  0  years  old. 
rom  silage,  shock  corn,  and  com  stover  were  compared  with  a  view- to  securing 
data  regarding  the  relative  value  of  cheap  feeds  available  on  Illinois  farms  for 
maintaining  beef-breeding  cows  during  the  winter  season.  The  mm  feeds  were 
Kupplemented  by  clover  hay  and  oat  straw,  except  that  for  about  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  period  no  clover  hay  was  used  in  the  corn-stover  ration. 

To  determine  whether  ensiling  the  com  is  more  valuable  for  winter  feeding 
than  curing  it,  the  amount  of  corn  and  its  accompanying  coarse  fodder  was 
made  the  same  in  the  silage  and  shock  com  rations.  "  In  the  selection  of  the 
feeds  to  be  fed,  an  effort  was  made  to  use  such  as  are  not  looked  upon  as  cash 
crops  of  the  farm,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  by-products  of  low  commercial 
value." 

In  140  days  the  average  gain  on  the  silage  ration  was  1.07  lbs.  per  cow  per 
day,  the  amounts  eaten  being  16.65  lbs.  silage.  3..5  lbs.  clover  hay,  and  9..56  lbs.  oat 
straw.  On  shock  corn  the  gain  was  0.758  lb.  per  cow  per  day,  the  feed  eaten 
being  8.7  lbs.  shock  corn,  .'J.S  lbs.  clover  hay,  and  10.83  lbs.  oat  straw.  On  corn 
stover  the  gain  was  0.41  lb.  per  cow  per  day,  the  feed  eaten  being  21,67  lbs.  com 
stover  and  5.15  lbs.  oat  straw  when  the  cows  received  no  clover  hay,  and  when 
stover  hay  was  used  10.20  lbs.  com  stover,  1.56  lbs.  clover  hay,  and  8.19  lbs.  oat 
straw. 

As  the  experiment  progressed  the  cows  fed  silage  and  shock  com  were  in 
better  condition  and  more  contented  than  those  fed  the  corn  stover,  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  character  of  the  feces  indicated  that  in  the  latter  case  there  were 
digestive  disturbances.  No  such  disturbances  were  noted  with  the  cows  fed  the 
silage  and  the  shock  com. 

"  The  com  plant,  fed  either  in  the  fonn  of  shock  corn  or  silage,  supplemented 
with  a  limited  amount  of  clover  ha.v,  proved  satisfactory  rations  for  wintering 
beef-breeding  cows."  "  Under  the  conditions  of  this  ex))eriment,  silage  pro- 
duced 41  per  cent  greater  gain  in  live  weight  than  an  equal  acreage  of  shock 
com." 

For  a  part  of  the  test  the  cows  were  allowed  free  access  to  loose  salt,  and 
a  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  consumed.  The  average  daily  consumption 
was  0.08  lb.  on  the  silage  ration.  0.12  lb.  on  the  shock-com  ration,  and  0.10  lb.  on 
the  com-stover  ration. 

Two  of  the  cows  fed  com  silage  and  2  fed  shock  com  dropped  calves  and  were 
removed  from  their  respective  lots.  At  the  end  of  the  test  the  oldest  calf  was 
70  days  old,  and  In  no  case  had  they  been  given  other  feed  than  the  milk  of 
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their  dams.  The  average  gain  o(  the  calves  ranged  from  1.49  lbs.  per  head  per 
day  to  1.98  lbs.,  both  exti-emes  being  found  with  calves  from  the  com  silage  lot 
The  average  dally  cost  of  keeping  the  silage-fed  cows  which  calved  wan  7.56 
cts.  and  those  fed  shock  com  0.84  cts.  Before  calving  the  average  daily  cost 
was  5.8  cts.  and  5.5  cts.,  respectively. 

"  In  this  test  it  took  approximately  twice  as  much  feed  to  maintain  a  cow 
when  suckling  a  calf  as  it  did  during  her  pregnancy.  .  .  . 

"  Corn  plant  fed  in  the  form  of  silage  is  more  palatable  than  If  fed  in  the 
form  of  shock  corn,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  Its  being  more  efficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  beef -breeding  cows. 

"The  yield  of  crops  used  in  this  test  was  ti7.9  bushels  of  com  and  2  tons 
stover  per  acre;  and  for  crops  purchased,  viz,  clover  hay  and  oat  straw,  yields 
of  1  j  and  one  ton,  resi)e<rtlveiy,  were  assumed. 

"  On  the  above  basis  approximately  one  acre  of  land  Is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  crops  necessary  to  supi)ort  a  breeding  cow  140  days  in  winter,  and  this 
acreage  should  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  in  addition  to  that  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  one  cow. 

"  The  product  of  one-third  acre  of  land  Is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  cow  140 
days  in  winter,  if  we  regard  the  surplus  grain  produced  as  offsetting  an  acreaRe 
proportionate  to  its  market  value." 

Feedings  experiments  with  cattle,  K.  R.  Llovd  (Mississippi  Sfa.  Rpf.  1905. 
pp.  11-13). — In  a  comparison  of  cotton-seed  hulls  with  com  silage  for  beef 
production,  it  was  found  that  6  steers  in  45  days  made  a  total  gain  of  431  lbs. 
and  consumed  240  lbs.  of  silage,  1,482  lbs.  of  hulls.  l.S.'tO  lbs.  of  hay.  and  1.752 
lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  com  chops.  A  similar  lot  fed  the  silage  ratioii 
gained  570  lbs.  and  ate  2,973  lbs.  of  silage,  240  lbs.  of  hulls,  and  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  the  other  feeding  stuffs  as  the  first-mentioned  lot  "The  results  show 
1  lb.  of  hulls  equal  to  1.58  lbs.  of  ensilage.  This  indicates  ensilage  to  be  the 
cheaper  feed."  • 

Some  data  are  recorded  regarding  the  cost  of  rearing  and  wintering  cattle  and 
regarding  pasture  gains.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  raising  a  "  feeder  "  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year  was  $23.7.5,  the  average  welglit  of  the  steer  930  lbs.,  and 
the  calculated  net  profit  $1.3.45.  The  feed  required  to  finish  the  steers  cost  on 
an  average  $11.42  per  steer,  making  tlie  estimated  net  profit  when  the  finished 
animals  were  sold,  $14.10. 

The  cost  of  growing  and  finishing  young  cattle  was  studied  with  5  calves, 
which  ran  with  their  dams  through  the  first  winter  without  additional  feed, 
then  were  pa.<itured  through  the  summer  and  wintered  ns  yearlings  on  hay.  and 
finished  and  sold  the  following  winter  when  28  months  old.  The  c-ost  of  feeding 
to  the  lieglnning  of  the  finishing  period  was  $12.99  per  head  and  during  the 
finishing  period  $12  per  head.  Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  marketing,  the 
net  profit  per  steer  was  calculated  to  be  $17.26.  During  the  135  days  of  the 
fattening  period  the  "  best  daily  gain  was  2  lbs. ;  the  smallest  dally  gain  was 
1.65  lbs." 

The  estlmate<l  cost  of  wintering  a  breeding  herd  of  18  cows  and  a  bull  was 
$84.10.  or  $4.60  per  cow.  The  cattle  had  access  to  a  rick  of  hay,  and  from 
December  29  to  April  1  were  fed  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  and  as 
much  shre<lded  fodder  as.  they  would  eat  up  clean.  The  above  estimate  IncindM 
the  purchased  feed  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal,  but  does  not  take  into  account 
the  home-grown  hay. 

As  regards  gain  made  on  pasture,  it  was  found  that  3-year-old  steers  which 
had  been  wintered  on  hay  without  grain  gained  209  lbs.  per  bead  on  an  averajie 
when  pastured  from  April  1  to  November  15.  Yearling  steers  which  had  been 
fed  during  the  winter  on  com,  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  made  an  average  g)iln 
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of  45  lbs.  i)er  bead  on  pasture,  and  young  heifei-s  wliU-h  luiil  Ih'pii  wintered  on 
bay  without  grain  gained,  un  an  average,  1!)1  ll>s.  ou  pasture. 

For  several  yeara  wheat  has  been  included  in  the  Htatlon'M  system  of  <Top 
rotation  for  producing  hay.  It  is  cut  in  the  dough  stage  and  cured,  the  land 
being  then  plowed  and  planted  to  com  or  to  cowiieaa  To  determine  the  effect 
of  grazing,  on  the  yield  of  wheat  hay.  8  calves  were  pastured  on  a  plat  of  3.75 
acres  for  one  month.  They  averaged  .SSO  lbs.  in  weight  "  and  made  fair  gains 
on  the  wheat  without  other  food."  The  grazed  wheat  headed  out  and  was 
ready  to  harvest  10  days  later  than  a  similar  plat  which  had  not  been  grazed, 
the  yield  of  hay  from  the  two  plats  being  respectively  1,210  lbs.  and  1,812  lbs. 
per  acre. 

Steer  feeding,  A.  Smith  (Mississippi  Sta.  Itpt.  1905,  pp.  18.  19). — A  test 
was  imdertaken  to  compare  stable  feeding  with  feeding  in  an  open  yard  and  to 
litody  the  relative  merits  of  a  mixed  ration  of  hay,  com  meal,  wheat  bran, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  hulls  with  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
hulls  alone.  Seven  steers  fed  the  mixed  ration  in  the  stable  for  96  days  made 
an  average  dally  gain  of  2.09  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  8.S>  eta  per  pound.  Three  steers 
fed  a  ration  of  the  same  character  under  the  same  conditions  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.35  Iba  per  head  at  a  cost  of  10.7  cts.  per  pound. 

A  similar  lot  of  5  steers  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  in  the  stable  gained, 
mi  an  average,  1.93  Iba  per  head  per  day,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  0.1 
ets.  Five  steers  kept  in  an  open  lot  but  with  access  to  shelter  when  fed  the 
mixed  ration  made  an  average  dally  gain  of  2.8  lbs.  per  head  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  9.1  eta  while  a  similar  lot  fed  meal  and  hulls  In  an  open  lot  without  shelter 
gahied  1..52  lbs.  per  head  per  day  at  a  cost  of  8.2  eta  per  pound. 

The  calculated  net  profit  from  the  cattle  used  in  the  above  tests  was  ^«79.87. 

"The  results  of  the  experiments  serve  to  show  that  good  cattle  can  be  fed  at  a 
profit  and  that  higher  prices  can  l>e  obtained  for  cotton-seed  products,  com,  and 
bay  by  feeding  the  same  to  a  good  type  of  beef  cattle  than  by  selling  in  a  cash 
market  and  at  the  same  time  the  fertilizer  material  may  be  retained  on  the 
farm  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil." 

Sbeep,  K.  R.  Lloyd  (Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  p.  IJi). — As  shown  by  the 
recorded  data  for  4  years,  the  average  co.«»t  of  wintering  sheep  at  the  stat!(m 
has  been  $1.14  per  head.  The  estimated  profits  from  a  flock  of  22  sheep  for 
last  year  were  $42..%  and  none  of  the  breeding  ewes  were  sold.  "There -is 
ready  sale  for  early  Iambs  at  good  prices:  Sheep  could  easily  be  made  one  of 
tbe  most  profitable  lines  of  live  stock  farming  for  the  average  farmer  in  this 
State." 

Qrazing  hogs,  E.  R.  Llotd  (Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1905.  pp.  IS,  /.J).— Cow- 
peas  without  grain  have  so  far  given  better  results,  it  is  stated,  than  any  of  the 
other  crops  tested  at  the  station.  In  1003  the  cowpeas  were  grown  cm  thin  hill 
land  and  an  acre  produced  .3i50  Ibtt.  of  pork.  In  1904  the  crop  was  grown  on  good 
valley  land  and  produced  483  Iba  of  pork  per  acre.  The  pigs  were  turned  on  the 
pasturage  when  the  cowpeas  were  ripe  and  were  fed  no  grain  in  addition  to 
tbe  pasturage. 

Alfalfa  witbont  grain  has  been  found  "  to  be  little  more  than  a  maintenance 
ration  for  ttogs."  The  pigs  used  in  the  test,  which  covered  2  years,  ranged  from 
3  to  24  months  in  age. 

Ensilage  for  horses;  dipping  for  horses  (Xatal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  liec. 
9  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  485-488). — Silage,  presumably  com,  has  l)een  found  a  sat- 
isfactory feed  for  horses  at  the  Mool  River  Remount  Depot.  The  winter  ration 
consisted  of  4  lbs.  of  silage  chopped  with  2  lbs.  j>t  alfalfa  or  other  forage,  an 
onnce  of  salt,  and  a  few  pounds  of  crushed  com. 
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It  is  Stated  that  dipping  horses  lias  been  BuccessfuUy  practiced  and  Is  followed 
by  freedom  from  ticks  and  skin  diseases. 

Parm  poultry,  with  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  poultry  honaeB 
and  fattening  chickens,  W.  R.  Gbabam  (Ontario  Ayr.  Col.  and  Ei-pt.  farm 
But.  151,  pp.  iO,  flgn.  25). — The  rearing,  feeding,  and  nianagement  of  chicks  are 
discussed  on  the  basis  of  station  experience.  The  rearing  of  market  fowls, 
liousing  poultry,  tlie  use  of  trap  nests,  construction  of  fatteniuR  crates,  tlie  use 
of  the  cramming  machine,  dressing  and  shipping  poultry,  egg  preservation,  and 
related  topics  are  also  spoken  of  and  some  experimental  work  is  briefly  som- 
marized. 

Tlie  effect  of  different  housing  conditions  upon  egg  production  is  shown  l>y 
the  fact  that  during  January,  Februai?,  and  March  some  50  hens  kept  in  a 
warm  house  laid  946  eggs,  while  a  similar  lot  in  a  house  with  a  cloth  front 
laid  1,092  eggs.  The  hens  in  a  cold  house  laid  1,021  e^»  and  tliose  in  n  boive 
with  movable  windows  1,035  eggs.  During  the  same  3  months  of  the  preceding 
year  the  hens  in  the  warm  house  laid  607  e^s,  tliose  in  the  house  with  eiotb 
front  718  eggs,  in  the  house  with  movable  windows  819  egga,  and  in  the  fold 
house  1,074  eggs. 

According  to  the  author,  "  every  hen  should  be  allowed  at  least  6  sq.  ft  of 
floor  space.  Each  i>ird  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  and  such  breed.«. 
requires  about  9  in.  of  perch  room ;  Leghorns,  etc.,  about  8  in. ;  an<l  Brahums 
10  in.  Roosts  should  he  made  low  or  near  the  ground.  There  are  serernl  rea- 
sons for  this.  Fowls  of  the  heavier  breed  can  not  fly  high,  and  those  of  tlie 
lighter  breeds  frequently  injure  the  soles  of  their  feet  in  jumping  from  high 
perches." 

In  the  author's  experience,  "  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  keying  20  to 
25  birds  in  a  flock.  Some  succeed  with  60  to  75  in  a  flock,  but  these  are  the 
minority." 

As  regards  egg  production  of  different  breeds,  it  was  found  that  13  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  laid  693  eggs,  the  average  cost  per  dozen  being  6.02  eta.,  and  during 
the  same  time  an  equal  number  of  Andalusians  laid  834  eggs,  the  cost  per 
dozen  being  5.34  cts. 

In  general,  hens  over  2  j'ears  old,  the  author  points  out,  are  seldom  good  layers. 
"Leghorns,  Mlnorcas,  etc.,  are  sometimes  good  during  their  third  and  fourth 
years;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Rocks  and  such  fowls  are  of  little  or  no  use 
as  layers  after  the  second  year,  being  much  inclined  to  become  excessively  fat 

"  For  summer  egg  production  the  lighter  breeds  of  late-hatched  pullets  of  the 
heavier  breeds  are  test  Do  not  expect  a  hen  that  has  laid  well  all  winter  to 
lay  exceptionally  well  during  the  summer." 

Wet  and  dry  feeding  and  other  similar  topics  are  considered.  As  regards  prac- 
tice at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  it  is  stated  that  for  the  last  year  or 
two  mashes  have  l)een  little  fed,  such  materials  being  very  largely  replaced  by 
i?prouted  grain.  "  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  present  time,  the  sprouting  does 
not  improve  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  grain  very  much,  with  the  exception  of 
oats.  The  paiatabillty  of  oats  is  increased  considerably.  We  have  made  the 
oats  equally  as  palatable  by  soaking  them  in  warm  water  about  six  hours.  At 
the  present  time  our  plan  of  feeding  is  to  feed  whole  grain  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning,  using  about  one  to  two  pounds  for  twenty  birds,  the  latter  amount 
when  they  are  laying  heavy ;  at  noon  feed  mangels,  clover  hay.  and  meat  food 
In  the  winter  time.  If  we  have  no  meat,  a  small  quantity  of  grain  Is  scattered  In 
the  litter  on  the  floor.  In  the  summer  time  no  grain  or  feed  of  any  description 
is  given.  At  night  they  are  fed  all  the  sprouted  grains,  either  oats  or  barley- 
sometimes  wheat,  they  will  eat    During  very  cold  weather  in  the  winter  they 
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ar*  f«d  o«ea8loiiiill7  corn,  «lth«r  in  tlie  moraing  or  eveninc.  Where  this  l8  given, 
it  is  scattered  in  the  litter." 

As  regards  the  merits  of  nattiral  and  artificial  hatching,  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  incubator  as  with  the  ben. 

In  a  test  of  the  gains  made  by  chickens  fattened  in  July  it  was  found  that  12 
Plymouth  Rocks  fed  In  a  crate  gained  on  an  average  2.1  lbs.  per  head  and  re- 
quired 3.2  lbs.  of  grain  per  pound  of  gain.  Under  similar  conditions  8  high- 
grade  Leghorns  made  a  gain  of  1.2S  lbs.  per  bird,  requiring  3.4  lbs.  of  grain  per 
pooDd  of  gain.  When  dressed,  they  were  somewhat  plumper  than  the  Plymouth 
Itocks,  owing  to  their  being  mature,  but  they  were  rather  small. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  majority  of  buyers  regard  crate-fed  birds  as 
superior  to  those  fed  loose  in  pens.  His  own  preference  is  for  feeding  tu 
tTates,  as  it  takes  less  room,  and  be  believes  that  the  poultry  can  be  thus  fed 
with  less  labor  and  will  produce  a  more  even  product.  "  No  matter  which 
iiKthod  is  followed,  cockerels  should  be  fed  for  2  weeks  or  more  before  they  are 
lulled  and  sold." 

Tests  of  the  relative  value  of  different  grain  rations  extending  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  are  summarized.  In  general,  the  smallest  and  most  expensive 
Kaln  was  made  on  a  mixture  of  com  meal  and  pearl  oat  dust  2 : 1,  and  the 
largest  and  cheapest  gain  on  corn  meal,  ground  buckwheat,  and  pearl  oat  dust 
2:2:1.    Skim  milk  was  fed  in  addition  to  the  grain  in  all  cases. 

Data  are  recorded  which  show  the  exact  quantities  fed  to  fattening  birds, 
the  general  principle  of  such  feeding  being  light  rations  at  the  beginning  with 
a  gradual  increase  until  all  the  feed  is  given  which  will  be  eaten  up  clean.  No 
feed  is  left  before  the  birds  longer  than  10  minutes  after  it  Is  placed  in  the 
trough.  Some  data  are  also  given  regarding  the  relative  gains  made  by  Indi- 
Tidnal  birds  in  3  weeks. 

From  a  summary  of  data  on  the  relative  value  of  whey,  skim  milk,  and 
numerous  feeds  for  fattening  chickens,  it  appears  that  gain  was  most  cheaply 
made  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com  meal,  oatmeal,  and  shorts  mixed 
with  whey,  the  cost  being  4  cts.  per  pound,  and  was  most  expensive  (6  cts.  per 
pound)  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com  meal,  shorts,  and  oatmeal,  with  30 
per  cent  of  pork  scrap,  water  being  used  to  wet  up  the  ration. 

"  Sour  skim  milk,  I.  e.,  milk  that  Is  thickened,  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
liquid  to  mix  with  grain  rations  where  a  uniform  product  is  wanted,  and  more 
fo  where  white-fleshed  chickens  are  in  demand. 

"  Sweet  skim  milk  has  not  a  feeding  value  for  grown  chickens  equal  to  sour 
milk. 

"Whey  Is  a  better  food  than  is  generally  considered.  The  results  appear  to 
indicate  that  It  aids  digestion. 

"  Whey  and  pork  scraps  have  not  given  the  results  expected. 

"Where  pork  scrap  and  beef  scrap  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  cost,  say 
2  cents  or  less  per  pound,  they  are  good  value,  especially  where  a  yellowish 
fiesb  is  In  donand. 

"  Grain  mixtures  only,  mixed  with  water,  are  not  economical,  considering  this 
test" 

Poultry  «zperiments,  G.  M.  Gowell  (Maine  Sta.  Bui  ISO,  pp.  101-132,  pis. 
•5).— Additions  to  the  station  poultry  plant  are  described,  as  well  as  a  recently 
Ktabllshed  poultry  farm ;  methods  for  the  selection  of  breeding  stock  are  out- 
lined; detailed  accounts  are  given  of  methods  of  feeding  chickens  and  hens 
followed  at  the  station,  and  experiments  are  reported. 

In  a  test  tal  determine  the  effects  of  early  maturity  on  laying,  it  was  found 
that  a  lot  of  chickens  selected  in  July  and  August  because  they  were  evidently 
about  to  begin  laying,  gave  an  average  of  180  eggs  per  bird  in  a  year,  as  com- 
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pared  with  144  eggs  \>er  bird  from  all  the  station  pullets.  The  large  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  selected  Ptirly  pullets,  and  the  fact  that  few  of  them  were  poor 
layers,  in  the  author's  opioiou,  shows  the  advantage  of  selecting  early  layers  for 
breeding  puriK>8es. 

As  rejiardR  the  feed  required  for  raising  broilers  the  station  records  show  that 
cockerels  hatched  in  April  and  May,  when  II  or  12  weeks  old,  weighed  2.25  lbs. 
dressed,  and  pullets  1.75  lbs.  On  an  average  both  pullets  and  cockerels  had 
eaten  9  lbs.  of  grain,  1  lb.  of  beef  scrap,  and  0.25  lb.  of  grit  The  estimated  cost 
of  feed  required  to  raise  a  2-lb.  broiler  was  Zi  j-ts.  "  To  make  broiler  raising 
most  profitable,  warmed  houses  should  be  used  and  the  birds  raised  early 
enough  to  be  all  marketed  while  high  prices  are  obtainable." 

The  dry-feed  system  of  feeding  referred  to  in  earlier  publications  (E.  S.  B., 
17,  p.  388)  Is  discussed  and  data  recorded  regarding  the  amounts  eaten  per  hen 
during  the  past  year,  which  were  grain  and  meal  mixture  90  Iba,  oyster  shell 
4  lbs.,  dry  cracked  bone  2.4  lbs.,  grit  2  lbs.,  charcoal  2.4  lbs.,  and  clover  10  Ibt 

Succulent  feeds  are  supplied  to  the  station  iMuItry  throughout  the  year.  In 
a  test  beginning  .Tanunry  1  and  covering  4  months  mangel-wurzels  and  cut 
clover  were  compared  with  2  lots  of  100  hens  each.  The  lots  were  fed  and 
cared  for  alike,  except  that  one  received  17  lbs.  of  mangels  per  day  and  tbe 
other  5  lbs.  of  clover  leaves  and  heads.  On  mangles  the  average  egg  yield  was 
63.9  eggs  per  hen  and  on  clover  59.6  eggs. 

"The  slight  difference  between  the  yields  of  the  two  lots  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  indicating  greater  value  for  the  mangold  ration. 

"  The  vigor  and  apparent  healtbfulnoKS  of  the  two  lots  were  equally  good  In 
the  general  feeding  both  mangolds  and  clover  are  used  daily.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  steam  or  wet  the  clover  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  get 
good  results  from  it.  It  is  now  cut  and  fed  dry,  in  the  bottom  of  cement  barrels, 
cut  off  about  ten  inches  high.  About  !i  iwunds  are  eaten  daily,  by  100  hens, 
with  very  little  waste.  Api)arently  as  good  results  are  gotten  from  it  as  when 
it  was  scalded,  the  labor  of  preparation  being  very  much  lessened." 

Using  50  year-old  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  which  had  been  kept  by 
themselves  since  they  were  12  weeks  old,  the  time  required  to  establish  fertility 
In  eggs  when  hens  are  first  mated  was  studied.  All  the  eggs  laid  the  first  day 
of  mating  were  found  to  be  infertile.  Eggs  laid  the  second  day  showed  fertility 
in  different  degrees.  From  21  eggs  laid  the  third  day  10  chicks  were  hatched. 
"  The  eggs  laid  during  the  days  immediately  following  tbe  fourth  day  of  mating 
yielded  rather  more  tlian  .50  per  cent  of  good  chicks,  which  is  about  the  pe^ 
centage  usual  In  the  general  incubation  work  here,  which,  however,  is  done 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  not  as  favorable." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  eggs  from  hens  which  have  been  laying  for  a 
long  time  are  less  likely  to  hatch  than  those  produced  earlier  in  the  laying 
period.  To  test  this  point,  eggs-  laid  the  first  10  days  of  each  month  from 
January  to  Oetol>er  by  40  hens  were  Incubated.  The  percentage  which  hatched 
ranged  from  24  in  Febiniary  to  01  In  April.  The  percentage  was  also  notice- 
ably high  (52  to  58  per  cent)  In  July.  August,  and  September.  "From  this 
lest  there  appears  no  support  of  the  theory  that  long-continued  laying  reduces 
the  chick-producing  capacities  of  the  eggs." 

The  effects  of  long  and  short  mating  periods  upon  the  proportion  of  eggs 
which  hatched  were  also  studied.  From  pens  where  the  males  and  females  ran 
together  all  winter  3.240  eggs  were  Incubated  and  1.529  chicks  were  hatched,  an 
average  of  about  1  chick  to  2.13  eggs.  From  pens  where  the  males  and  females 
had  not  been  together  until  the  mating  season  l)egan  2,160  eggs  were  incubated 
and  1,07.')  chicks  batche<1.  or  about  1  chick  to  2  eggs. 
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"  These  slight  differences  in  results  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
tbere  are  advantages  In  the  short  over  the  long  matlngs.  .  .  . 

"  While  the  results  of  this  test  may  not  be  convincing,  the  1,500  birds  em- 
ployed and  the  large  number  of  eggs  incubated,  with  the  satisfactory  average 
yields  of  a  chick  from  2  eggs,  does  furnish  data  sufficient  to  remove  scruples 
regarding  the  fitness  of  long-mated  birds  for  breeders." 

Poultry  investigatiors  at  the  Kaine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
C.  D.  Woods  and  G.  M.  Goweix  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anhii.  Indus.  Bui.  90, 
pp.  i2,  p\».  5,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  revision  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Maine  Station 
(K  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1104).  The  new  material  which  has  been  incorporated  consists 
very  largely  of  descriptions  of  the  station  poultry  plant,  the  methods  followed 
in  poultry  experiments,  and  the  way  in  which  data  are  recorded. 

Poultry  division,  F.  B.  Unfiexd  (Montana  Sta.  Rpt.  1905.  pp.  253,  25.i. 
fig*.  2). — A  brief  account  of  the  station  poultry  and  the  eggs  laid.  Ileus  kept  in 
a  small  and  inext>en8ive  colony  house  with  a  drop  curtain  front  and  having 
QTiite  a  free  range  made  the  best  record,  produchig  on  an  average  1H.5  eggs  i>er 
bird  per  year.    A  new  poulto'  building  at  the  station  is  described. 

Preserving  eg£^  R.  W.  Thatcher  (.Washington  Sta.  Bui.  71.  pp.  i.}). — ^The 
rdative  value  for  preserving  eggs  of  10  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  solutions  of 
water  glass,  of  a  mixture  of  Itniewater  and  sjUt  brine  (the  limewater  being 
made  by  mixing  a  pound  of  quicklime  and  0.5  lb.  of  table  salt  with  4  qts.  of  boil- 
ing water),  and  of  a  commercinl  egg  preservative  were  studied.  The  eggs 
were  placed  In  stone  Jars,  50  to  a  Jar,  and  the  li<iuids  poured  over  them  until 
they  were  entirely  submergetl.  The  eggs  were  examined  at  intervals  for  8 
months. 

"These  experiments  show  that  eggs  can  be  kept  In  good  condition  for  home 
use  at  least  eight  months  by  Immersing  them  either  in  a  water-glass  solution  or 
in  limewater  and  salt  brine.  Those  preserved  in  water  glass  this  year  appeared 
to  come  out  In  better  condition  than  those  kept  in  the  lime  and  salt  mixture. 
Other  experimenters  have  su<feede<l  In  keeping  ^gs  to  their  entire  satisfaction 
in  solutions  of  water  glass  as  dilute  as  5  iier  cent,  but  the  author's  experience 
this  year  was  that  a  stronger  solution  gave  a  tietter  preservation.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  solution  halfway  between  the  two  which  were  used  .  .  .  would 
be  better  than  either  of  these,  since  it  would  doubtless  give  a  better  product 
than  the  weaker  solution  and  would  not  deposit  sediment,  thereby  gradually 
losing  strength,  as  the  stronger  solution  did." 

The  author  calculates  that  a  pound  of  water  glass  properly  diluted  Is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  12  to  15  doz.  eggs  and  that  the  cost  of  the  preservative  would 
be  less  than  one  («nt  i)er  dozen. 

"  I^cb  day's  gathering  of  eggs  may  be  imcked  immediately  after  gathering  by 
placing  them  In  the  Jar  and  pouring  over  them  Just  enough  of  the  solution  to 
rover  them.  This  is  better  than  to  hold  the  eggs  for  several  days,  at  the  risk 
of  their  becoming  stale,  in  order  to  have  a  sutllcient  number  to  fill  the  entire 
Teasel  at  one  time. 

"Eggs  packed  by  .  .  .  [the  water  glass]  method  will  keep  for  some  time 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  preservative  solution.  The  author  has  used 
some  which  have  been  out  of  the  solution  for  four  weehs  without  being  able 
to  detect  any  deterioration  In  quality." 

DAIBY  PAEMING—DAIEYING— AGROTECHNY. 

Xodem  dairy  farming,  H.  K  Puxley  (London:  L.  X\  Gill:  ycic  York:  G. 
Scribner't  fton».  1906,  pp.  23S,  pis.  S,  figs.  .<t2). — This  is  designed  to  be  a  prac- 
tical handbook  for  the  beginner  in  dairy  fSirmlng.  It  deals  not  only  with  such 
matters  as  the  selection  and  management  of  cows,  the  milk  supply,  butter 
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making,  and  cheese  making,  but  also  with  tbe  production  of  various  field 
crops,  veterinary  remedies,  and  pig  feeding. 

The  book  embodies  the  results  of  considerable  practical  experience  and  for 
this  reason  will  doubtless  be  found  very  useful,  but  unfortunately  for  an 
elementary  treatise  It  is  not  entirely  free  from  mere  theories  or  loose  Btate- 
ments.  For  Instance  the  author  considers  it  (lossible  that  "  in  good  germs  the 
valuable  and  health-giving  properties  of  milk  reside."  And  again,  "the  epons 
of  most  bacilli  are  as  easy  to  destroy  as  the  bacilli  themselves." 

Beport  of  the  dairy  commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1906 
(Rpt.  Dairy  Comr.  Canada,  1906,  pp.  157,  pis.  2i). — This  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  dairy  industry  In  Canada  contains  considerable  statistical  matter,  re- 
sults of  experiments  in  the  cool  curing  of  cheese,  notes  on  the  management  of 
cheese^uriug  rooms,  directions  for  coating  cheese  with  paraffin.  clas8lficatioa<i 
and  standards  for  butter  and  cheese,  plans  for  cheese  factories  and  creameries, 
a  reprint  of  a  bulletin  on  creamer}-  .cold  storage,  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Europe 
in  the  Interests  of  Canadian  dairying,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  nature. 

Annual  report  of  the  association  for  the  development  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  Hoom,  1905  ( VersUiii  Vcr.  Exploit.  Prof'fsuivclboerderij  Hoorn.  190a. 
pp.  35). — ^Thls  report  includes  notes  and  observations  on  the  use  of  pure  cul- 
tures in  dairying,  milk  with  abnormal  properties,  ripening  of  Edam  cheese. 
hay  extract,  etc. 

Beport  of  the  experiment  station  and  dairy  institute  at  Klelnhof-Tapiati, 
1905-6,  HiTTCHEB  (Bcr.  Vers.  Stat.  u.  Lchranst.  \lolkv.  Kleitihof-Tapiau. 
lOOS-d,  pp.  12). — An  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  this  institute  during  the 
year  including  data  on  the  production  of  tbe  dairy  herd  at  tbe  institute  and 
of  other  herds  in  that  region. 

Dairy  department,  \V.  J.  Eluott  (Montana  Stu.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  ^5-288).— 
In  this  report  are  given  the  amount  and  cost  of  feed  and  the  returns  from  milk 
and  butter  for  each  of  the  15  cows  in  the  station  herd  during  the  year.  The 
average  profit  per  cow  over  cost  of  feed  was  $49.20. 

Beport  of  dairy  department,  A.  Smith  (Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1905.  pp. 
20-22). — This  report  includes  a  monthly  record  of  15  cows  for  1  year,  a  brief 
statement  concerning  experiments  in  sheltering  cows,  and  making  cheesa  The 
results  of  a  brief  trial  Indicated  that  exposure  to  stormy  weather  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  the  yield  of  milk.  The  work  with  cheese,  according  to  the  author, 
shows  that  good  cheese  can  be  produced  in  the  State. 

Preliminary  observations  on  protein  supply  of  dairy  herd,  T.  I.  Maiks 
(Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  9tf-J0,J).— During  1905  the  station  herd  of  34 
cows  was  divided  Into  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  fed  more  protein  than  the 
other.  Records  are  given  of  the  individual  cows  for  .January  to  May.  1905.  nml 
for  comparison  for  the  year  1904.  The  results  so  far  obtalne<l  are  not  consid- 
ered as  warranting  any  definite  conclusions. 

Testing  cows  for  advanced  registry,  C.  L.  Beach  (Connecticut  Starrs.  Sta- 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  2i-32,  figs.  3).— This  gives  tlie  results  of  official  tests  of  6  cows 
for  advanced  registration  and  also  milk  and  butter  fat  records  for  1  year  of 
individual  cows  in  5  dairy  herds.  The  i>roductlon  of  butter  fat  by  Indlvidnals 
ranged  from  135  lbs.  4o  421  lbs.,  and  by  herds  from  190  to  319  lbs. 

On  the  influence  of  grooming  cows  and  adding  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances to  feeds  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  milk,  LiPSCHm  (Seder- 
land.  Weekm.  Zuivelbereid.  VeentecU,  12  (1906).  So.  11;  alts,  in  MUchtt. 
Zentbl.,  2  (1906),  yo.  10,  p.  }«i).— The  thorough  cleaning  of  cows  did  not 
result  In  an  Increased  yield  of  milk,  as  was  found  in  Russian  experiments 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  72).  The  feeding  of  50  gm.  of  salt  jwr  cow  daily  was  found  to 
be  excessive.     The  digestion  of  the  animals  was  unfavorably  Influenced  and 
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tbe  aah  content  of  the  milk  was  Increased.  Axt  allowance  of  15  to  80  gm.  Is 
recommended.  Tbe  feeding  of  50  gm.  of  calcium  phosphate  In  tbe  form  of  bone 
meal  decreased  rather  than  Increased  tbe  yield  of  mllli.  The  ash  content  of 
ttie  mlllc  was  increased. 

Some  experiment  station  work  relating  to  the  production  and  sale  of 
pure  milk,  H.  TV.  Lawson  ( V.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stag.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
iSiSOl). — A  review  of  station  publications  relating  to  sanitary  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Inspection  of  dairies,  C.  Habbington  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  S7 
(1905),  pp.  519-526). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  Inspection  of  2,151  dairies  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  7  months  ended  September  30,  1905.  Of  tbe  whole 
number  of  dairies  inspected  1,720  were  found  to  possess  one  or  more  objec- 
tionable features.    The  nature  of  these  defects  is  briefly  set  forth. 

Studies  of  market  milk,  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.  (Connecticut  Starrs  8ta.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  16^-214 )  • — ^The  author  has  l)een  studying  for  2  years  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  milk  as  produced  and  delivered  by  individual  dairymen.  In  this  paper 
are  given  the  detailed  results  of  numerous  examinations  of  milk  as  delivered 
by  30  producers  from  September  to  March  to  a  shipping  station  to  be  sent  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  comi)08ition  of  the  milk  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  In  other  respects, 
the  milk  was  considered  very  poor.  "  In  fact  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
Iceep  meet  of  this  milk  sweet  long  enough  to  get  it  to  the  city  even  when  placed 
in  cars  and  iced  as  soon  as  received."  In  general  the  dirt  content  Increased 
with  the  number  of  bacteria  present.  The  milk  examined  was  considered  by 
tbe  author  as  representing  about  the  poorest  quality  produced  In  Connecticut. 

Milk  hygiene  investigations,  W.  Ritllmann  and  R.  Tbommsdorff  (Arch. 
Byg.,  59  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  224-2e5).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  presence  and  significance  of  leucocytes  and  streptococci  in  milk. 
Brief  reference  has  already  been  made  to  other  articles  by  these  authors  in 
which  the  substance  of  the  work  was  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  1007,  1008). 

Xilk  contamination  in  collection  and  transit,  J.  S.  Lloyd  (Vet.  Rec,  19 
U906),  yo.  941,  pp.  41-44). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  in  which  were 
discussed  methods  of  examining  milk  for  impurities  and  the  sources,  effects, 
and  means  of  prevention  of  its  contamination. 

Fecal  material  and  bacteria  in  milk,  J.  Webeb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  No. 
S4.  pp.  1035,  1036). — In  an  address  the  author  stated  that  only  10  per  cent  of 
tow  manure  added  to  milk  can  be  recovered  as  dry  insoluble  matter.  Means 
of  securing  miik  with  a  minimum  amount  of  bacterial  and  other  contamina- 
tions were  discussed. 

Destruction  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder  by  the 
JiiBt-Hatmaker  method,  W.  Hoffmann  (.Arch.  Hyp..  59  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  216- 
^i3.  fla.  1). — The  results  of  inoculation  exiKsrimeuts  with  guinea  pigs  showed 
that  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  destroyed  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder 
b.v  the  Just-Hatmaker  process. 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  feeding  young  animals  raw  v.  boiled 
milk,  B.  EiCHLOFF  (Milchw.  Zentbl.,  2  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  458-462).— \  com- 
parative study'  was  made  of  tlie  iMues  and  blood  of  8  puppies,  4  of  which  were 
fed  raw  miik  and  4  miik  which  had  been  boiled  for  l.T  minutes.  While  the 
resnlts  of  the  experiments  were  not  considered  very  conclusive  they  seemed  to 
indicate  certabi  abnormal  changes  in  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  puppies  fed  boiled  miik. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  if  injurious  substances  are  developed  In 
tbe  process  of  heating.  Milk  heated  for  150  minutes  over  a  naked  flame 
!!bowe<l  the  presence  of  0.012C  per  cent  of  ammonia.    The  same  process  resulted 
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also  In  the  production  of  0.000204  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  lu  100  co.  of  milk. 
Phosphorus  was  also  detected  In  the  distillate  from  heated  uillk,  but  whether 
In  the  free  form  or  as  phosphoric  acid  was  not  n»certained. 

On  the  phosphorus  and  calcium  of  human  milk,  A.  W.  Sikes  (Jour.  PhysioL, 
Si  (190G).  -A".  (J,  pp.  .)6-}-^80,  figs.  5). — The  author  analyzed  79  samples,  find- 
ing P,Oi  during  the  first  14  days  after  the  commeucement  of  lactation  to  vary 
from  0.0140  to  0.0522  per  cent  and  to  average  0.0207  per  cent,  and  the  calclnm 
to  average  0.0301  per  cent  The  nonproteld  phosphoric  acid  averaged  0.0109 
per  cent  and  the  proteld  phosphoric  acid  0.0124  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the 
proteid  phosphoric  acid  to  the  total  phosphoric  add  averaged  42.3.  Assuming 
that  the  proteid  in  human  milk  averages  2  per  cent,  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
this  would  be  0.02  per  cent.  The  calcium  combined  with  the  proteid  bore  a 
ratio  to  the  total  calcium  of  84:100.  Calcium  averaged  l.Oi;  per  cent  of  the 
total  proteid. 

Infantile  mortality  and  goats'  milk,  W.  Wsioht  {Lancet  [London'i,  1906, 
II,  A'o.  18,  pp.  1212,  1213). — Among  the  reasous  offered  in  this  effort  to  show 
that  goats'  milk  is  superior  to  cows'  milk  for  Infant  feeding  are  the  greater  ease 
with  which  goats'  milk  is  digested,  the  natural  cleanliness  of  the  animals,  and 
Iheir  practical  immunity  toward  tuberculosis. 

Feeding  experiments  with  perhydrase  milk,  A.  BOhme  {Deut.  Med. 
Wcha»chr.,  32  (1906),  No.  ^3,  pp.  1729-1733).— The  results  of  a  number  of  tests 
Indicated  that  milk  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxld  according  to  the  method  of 
Much  and  Rdmer  is  suitable  for  feeding  Infants  over  3  months  of  age.  The 
superiority  of  the  perhydrase  milk  over  boiled  milk  was  Indicated  by  a  greater 
Increase  In  weight  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  rachitic  symptoms. 

Some  bacteriological  dairy  investigations,  H.  Weiouarn,  T.  Gbubeb,  and 
H.  IIuss  (ilUchic.  ZeatM.,  2  (1906),  Xo.  10,  pp.  4il-4ol,  ph.  i ) .—Bacterio- 
logical investigations  were  made  of  several  faulty  cheeses,  a  sample  of  abnor- 
mal cream,  and  bitter  milk.  The  organisms  considered  responsible  for  the 
troubles  were  isolated  from  the  different  samples.  A  brown  coloration  in  the 
interior  of  2  types  of  cheese  was  attributed  to  the  effect  of  Bacierium  eatci 
fusel,  the  growth  of  which  is  illustrated  in  plates. 

The  application  of  mechanical  refrigeration  to  ice  cream  manufacture, 
J.  H.  Habt  (Jour.  Franklin  lust.,  162  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  397-403).— A  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lee  cream." 

Beport  of  the  Jury  on  the  examination  of  pasteurizing  apparatos  at  the 
third  international  dairy  exposition  at  Brussels,  1904  (Rapport  du  jury 
chargd  d'examinvr  lea  appareils  de  pasteurisation  ayant  participd  au  ooncouri 
organist  d  Voecasion  de  la  3me  Exposition  Internationale  de  Lait^rie  A  Bru- 
xelles,  Avril  1904.  Brussels:  E.  Daem,  1906,  pp.  70.  figs.  ^9).— ^Thls  gives  the 
results  of  tests  of  11  pasteurizers. 

Our  butter  analysis  (Country  Life  [London],  20  (1906),  No.  515.  pp.  S89. 
090). — The  editor  of  Country  Life  secured  1  sample  each  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  best  Danish,  the  best  Italian,  the  tiest  Brltanny.  and  the  best  English 
butter  procurable  In  London,  marked  the  wimples  respectively  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
and  submitted  them  to  F.  J.  Lloyd  for  examination.  The  analyses  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

.Inalysen  of  butter. 


Sourre. 


Water. 


F«t. 


<'-a»eln. 


Per  cent. 

Danish 12. 65 

Italian 14.64 

Britanny 18. 64 

£^gU8b 11.99 


Per  cent. 

/Vrcent, 

/Vrim*. 

84.91 

0.71 

1.8S 

82.97 

I.it9 

1.00 

84.88 

.m 

.62 

87.08 

-■* 

.72 

» 

^A 

K)V 

e 
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The  results  of  examlnationg  made  when  the  samples  were  first  obtained  and 
after  16  days.  Including  the  bacteriological  data,  were  considered  decidedly  In 
faror  of  the  English  butter.  Notwithstanding  the  low  percentage  of  salt,  this 
Khowed  superior  keying  qualities  and  was  pronounced  the  cleanest  and  Itest 
sample. 

Annnnl  report  of  the  experiment  station  for  cheese  making  at  Lodl,  1905, 
C.  Besana  et  au  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Hper.  Caseif.  Lodi,  1906,  pp.  HI). — This  <<ou- 
tains  a  review  of  the  woric  of  the  station  during  the  year,  n  rei>ort  of  exiM?rl- 
ments  In  feeding  slilm  milk  to  pigs,  Investigations  on  the  ripening  of  cheese, 
nnalfses  of  rice  products,  a  study  of  the  potable  waters  of  Lodi.  and  other 
articles. 

In  the  investigations  on  cheese  ripening  by  U.  Comalba,  cbemioul  analyses 
were  luade  of  Urann  and  Provoloni  cheese.  The  results  showed  that  In  Grana 
cheese,  ripening  proceeds  from  the  center  outwards.  In  the  ripened  cheese  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  casein  is  in  a  soluble  form.  The  quantity  of  ammonia 
which  Is  formed  from  tlie  soluble  casein,  however.  Is  considerable  and  this  repre- 
Bents  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soluble  nitrogen.  The  volatile  acids  are 
represented  principally  by  caprolc,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating. The  fat  does  not  undergo  appreciable  changes.  The  volatile  fatty 
acids  are  not  saiwnifled  by  the  ammonia.  In  Pi-ovoloni  cheese  as  in  Grana  con- 
siderable ammonia  is  formed  from  the  soluble  casein.  In  the  ripened  cheese 
two  volatile  acids  are  present — caprolc  and  butyric.  The  process  of  ripening  is 
also  centrifugal. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  addition  of  difFerent  substances  to  cows'  milk 
upon  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  with  rennet,  C.  Smexiansky  (Arch.  Hyg.,  39 
(me),  Xi}.  a.  pp.  iS7-2io).— The  literature  of  this  subject  Is  reviewed  and  ex- 
l«riniental  work  reported. 

Either  the  time  required  for  coagulation  or  the  character  of  the  coagulum 
was  affected  by  pasteurization,  dilution  of  the  milk  with  water,  tiie  addition 
lit  mucilaginous  substances  obtained  from  grains,  and  the  addition  of  various 
uitH,  Including  sodium  carttonate.  sodium  chlorid,  ix>tasshnn  carlwnate,  and  cal-. 
clum  chlorid.  The  different  kinds  of  sugars  tested,  on  the  contrary,  were  wltb- 
ont  influence. 

The  action  of  rennet  on  casein,  B.  Petkv  (Beitr.  Vhem.  Physiol,  u.  Path., 
«  (1906),  .Vo.  8-10,  pp.  359-36'.}).— The  author  discusses  briefly  some  of  the  lit- 
Mutnre  of  this  subject  and  reports  studies  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
cleavage  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  rennet,  the  conditions  of  rennet 
action,  the  effect  of  rennet  upon  various  proteids.  and  the  relation  of  milk  co- 
agnlation  to  the  proteolytic  action  of  the  rennet  ferment.  Two  distinct  actions 
of  rennet  are  recognized,  one  resulting  in  the  formation  of  paracasein,  and  tlie 
other  proteolytic. 

ITatnre  and  conditions  of  rennet  action,  K.  Spibo  (Beitr.  Vhem.  Phyiiol.  u. 
Path.,  8  (1.906).  .Vo.  6-10,  pp.  36.iS69) .—The  author  discusses  the  digestive 
action  of  rennet  upon  casein  solutions. 

The  national  fruit  and  cider  Institute  (.Ya/.  Fruit  and  Cider  Inst..  Long 
Athton  [Eng.'i,  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  Si). — In  order  to  determine  whether  apples  are 
sufficiently  ripe  for  cider  making  it  Is  suggestwl  i»y  F.  .7.  Lloyd  that  a  test  Im> 
inade  for  starch,  which  is  absent  In  mature  ai>ples. 

B.  T.  P.  Barker  reports  analyses  of  ciders  made  fi-oui  different  varieties  of 
•ipples  and  discusses  tlie  charactci-s  of  the  fruit  which  are  most  valuable  for 
cider  making,  ,The  fuctoi-s  considered  of  primary  importance  are  the  character- 
istic flavor  of  the  variety  and  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  the  Juice.  Otlier 
cbaracters  which  are  of  minor  im(xtrtance  only  are  tlie  chemical  comiiosition 
I'f  the  fruit,  the  yield  of  juice,  the  characters  of  growtii,  such  as  the  aMmdamjelp 
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and  yield  of  fruit,  and  tbe  season  of  flowecLog  and  ripening.  E^xtanaive  teste 
liave  t)een  made  of  numerous  varieties  of  apples  for  cider  making.  Ttie  results 
indicate  tbat  a  particular  variety  yields  tbe  same  type  of  elder  regardless  of  tbe 
source  of  tbe  apples.  Very  few  varieties  are  believed  to  possess  all  the  ebarac- 
terlstles  necessary  for  the  production  of  first-class  cider.  Experiments  In  blend- 
ing were  also  conducted. 

On  the  cause  of  the  productioii  of  aldehydes  in  wine  and  the  quantity 
which  is  present  in  certain  wines  of  Tuscany,  X.  Passebini  (Staz.  8per.  Agr. 
Ital.,  39  {190(1),  Xo.  S,  pp.  22t-2iO). — Aldehydes  are  considered  a  normal  produii 
of  alcobolic  fermentation.  Tbey  are  produced  by  aerobic  ferments  ratber  than 
luinerobic.  Tbe  amount  of  aldehydes  In  wine  Is  Increased  by  the  treatment  of 
tbe  must  with  sulpbites.  Tbe  presence  of  oxydase  derived  from  Botrfth 
chicrca  is  not  believed  to  be  a  cause  of  tbe  formation  of  aldehydes. 

In  tbe  wines  of  Tuscany  tbe  aldehyde  content  varied  from  1  to  00  mg.  per 
liter.  Wines  with  a  high  alcoholic  content  (contained  usually  the  largest  amoant 
of  aldehydes  and  white  wines  contained  more  than  the  red. 

On  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  odor  and  taste  of  wine,  J.  Wokt- 
MASN  (Laiiflw.  Jahrb.,  35  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  7^1-836). — The  temi)erature  of 
wine  Is  considere<l  of  considerable  importance  in  judging,  tnasmucb  as  it  bus 
:in  influence  ui)on  tbe  odor  and  taste  of  the  wine.  Numerous  exiieriments  wore 
conducted  for  tbe  puri)ose  of  determining  tbe  most  favorable  tem|)eraturc  fur 
testing  n  considerable  number  of  wines. 

Clarification  of  sugar  with  iron  compounds,  H.  C.  P.  Geeblius  (Mcdeil. 
I'loefstnt.  Siiikrrrict  Wciit-.Java,  1906,  No.  92,  pp.  8). 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  cane  Juice  in  their  relation  to  the  sugar 
content  of  the  Juice,  II.  C.  P.  Geeblios  (Meded.  Proefstat.  Suikerriei  We*t- 
,)ara,  1906,  No.  93,  pp.  33).    . 

Modem  soaps,  candles,  and  glycerin,  L.  L.  Lambobn   (New  York:  D.  Van      j 
Nostrand   Co.;  London:   Crosby,   Lockwood  d  Son,   1906,  pp.   XX  +  688,  fig*.      \ 
225). — This  Is  "  a  practical  manual  of  modern  methods  of  utilization  of  fat  and 
oils  in  tbe  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  of  the  recovery  of  glycerin." 

VETEBIHABT  MEBICIHE. 

Annual  report  on  investigations  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine, 
Ellenberoer  et  al.  (Jahresbcr.  Vet.  Med.,  25  (1905),  pp.  IV  +  ^36). — .Kn  in 
previous  sunnnaries  of  this  series  the  nuthors  have  brought  together  abstnictK 
of  all  veterinary  literature  of  the  year  available  to  them.  Tbe  literature  is 
classified  as  usual  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  articles  and  the  volume  la  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  name  and  subject  index. 

Annual  report  of  veterinary  department  of  station,  J.  C.  Robebt  (ilmi*- 
xippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  25,  26). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  woris  of  thi' 
station  on  Texas  fever,  blackleg,  anthrax,  glanders,  milk  fever,  and  peaviuc 
disease. 

Some  complaints  had  been  received  tbat  iieavines  otx'aslonally  polsou  or 
cause  tbe  death  of  covfs.  An  examination  of  cow  peas  failed  to  show  tUe  pres- 
ence of  any  poisonous  substance. 

Second  report  of  the  Wellcome  research  laboratories  at  the  Gordon  Xe- 
morial  College,  Khartoum,  A.  Balfol'r  (Khartoum:  Dopt.  Ed.,  Sudan  Q(>rt« 
1906.  pp.  255.  pin.  21,  figs.  106). — Tbe  larger  part  of  this  reiwrt  is  o<-<-upie<l  with 
accounts  of  rei-ent  resoardies  in  the  Wellcome  laboratories  on  mosquitocK. 
tsetse  flies,  and  other  biting  Insects,  various  insect  i)est8  injarious  to  culti- 
vated crops,  and  on  trypanosomiasis  and  other  diseases  of  man  and  autmnls  in 
tlic  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  ' 
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In  view  of  tlie  proiiose*!  (octension  of  irrigation  work  in  the  neigbbortaooil 
0/  Kbartonni  the  author  advises  that  a  dry  Iielt  1  mile  In  width  be  preserved 
around  the  citj-  in  order  to  prevent  the  infestation  of  the  city  with  mosquitoes. 
.Notes  are  given  on  methods  of  destroying  mosquitoes  In  pools,  swamps,  houses, 
and  ships.  The  different  spt?fies  of  tsetse  flies  are  describe*!  with  particular 
reference  to  tlieir  agency  in  trausniitting  blood  parasites.  An  awount  Is  also 
presente<l  of  plant  lice  ou  sorghum  and  other  plants  and  of  locusts,  species  of 
Simnliiim,  horse  flies,  and  other  Injurious  insects. 

H(rmogreparina  halfoiiri  is  reported  as  occurring  in  the  Jerboa  and  other 
mammals.  A  report  is  also  made  on  the  prevalence  of  trypanosomiasis  In  cat- 
tip,  mnles,  and  human  beings  and  on  blood  examination  and  related  subjects. 

The  rep«)rt  of  the  (chemical  laboratory  (pp.  205-344)  Is  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  is,sue. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  food-producing  animals,  D.  K.  Salmon  ((-'■  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  liul.  38,  pp.  9d,  pis.  9). — The  author  has  presented  a 
(llscuasion  of  the  chief  problems  relating  to  tuberculosis.  Statistics  are  given 
on  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the.  United  States  and  Europe  and  the 
extent  of  losses  from  this  disease.  The  cause  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis 
are  consldereil  in  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  the  tuberculin  test. 

Particular  attention  is  devote<l  to  a  consideration  of  the  Intertransmission 
of  tuberculosis  between  man  and  animals  and  recent  extieriments  in  immuniza- 
tion of  cattle  to  the  disease.  The  author  concludes  that  bovine  tul)ercuIosis 
may  be  communicated  to  human  beings,  particularly  children,  and  that  man 
may  also  liecome  Infected  from  tuberculous  bogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  ani- 
tnals  but  not  from  poultry.  It  is  believed  that  human  tuberculosis  is  trans- 
migsible  to  animals  only  In  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  cases. 

With  reference  to  the  Immunization  of  cattle  to  tuberculosis,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  great  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line,  but 
that  the  results  are  not  as  uniform  as  could  be  desired.  The  methods  now  in 
nse,  however,  are  capable  of  great  improvement. 

The  State  may  aid  nmteriaiiy  in  the'  eradication  of  tuberculosis  by  requir- 
ing a  tubertmlin  test  inspection  of  ail  slaughtered  animals,  and  the  payment  of 
a  reasonable  comi)ensation.  Some  help  may  also  be  derived  from  the  estab- 
iishment  of  breeding  herds  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease  and  ninlntnlned 
in  healthy  surroundings. 

The  living  sources  of  tuberculosis,  Cad^ac  {Jour.  Mfd.  Xft.  et  Zootech., 
57  (1906),  .July,  pp.  39-i~399). — While  many  means  are  known  by  which  tuber- 
•.-aiosis  may  be  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another,  it  is  impossible  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  transmit  the  disease  to  any  serious  extent  without 
a  close  association  of  affected  and  healthy  animals.  Such  close  contact  makes 
it  possible  for  contagion  to  be  spread  through  either  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
organs. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  usual  course  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle,  goats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  sheep,  and  birds,  with  special  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  disease 
«hen  it  is  most  Infectious. 

The  avenues  of  infection  with  tuberculosis  and  the  means  of  defense  on 
the  part  of  the  organism,  A.  Calmette  (Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  5.  ser.,  6  (1906), 
•Vo.  9,  pp.  257-265). — The  controversy  concerning  the  usual  nio<le  of  infection 
*lth  taberculosis  Is  critically  considered. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  frequent  source  of  Infection  is  through  the 
alimentary  tract,  especially  the  Intestines.  Tubercle  bacilli  Introduced  into 
the  alimentary  tract  may  penetrate  through  the  walls  of  the  Intestines  without 
leaving  any  lesion,  and  after  they  reach  the  lymphatic  vessels  they  may  be  aur- 
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rounded  by  leucocytes  and  carried  by  these  corpuscles  Into  various  imrts  of  tbo 
body.  The  author  believes  that  nearly  ali  internal  localisations  of  tnbermlooj: 
Infection  are  of  intestinal  origin. 

Besorption  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  A.  Mabmorek  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wduuckr.. 
iS  (1906),  .\o.  36",  pp.  1179,  J JSO).— Different  wiuiples  of  cultures  were  snb- 
jecte<l  to  tenii>eratures  ranging  from  100  to  120°  C.  for  periods  of  1  to  en 
minutes,  and  experiments  carried  out  on  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  with  rela- 
tively large  quantities  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  showed  conclusively  that  these 
bacilli  may  be  absorbed  by  the  experimental  animals  without  the  production  of 
an  alMcess  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 

In  order  to  secure  a  resorption  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli  without  the  for- 
mation of  an  abscess  it  Is  necessary  to  carefully  pulverise  the  material  before 
making  an  injection,  as  if  relatively  large  masses  of  dead  tubercle  cultures  are 
deposited  under  the  skin  in  experimental  animals  an  abscess  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  general  It  is  found  that  rabbits  iKissess  a  much  more  striking  power  of 
absorbing  the  bodies  of  tubercle  bacilli  than  guinea  pigs,  and  therefore  will 
endure  a  large  quantity  of  tubercle  bacilli  without  showing  the  development  of 
extensive  Inflammation  or  abscesses. 

The  action  of  bo-vine  and  human  tubercle  bacilli  upon  anthropoid  apes, 
E.  VON  DuNOERN  and  H.  Schmidt  (.Irb.  K.  GtndMsamt..  2S  (1906).  \o.  2.  pp. 
570-587). — A  series  of  inoculation  experiments  was  carried  out  upon  anthropoid 
apes,  during  which  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  origin  were  used. 

It  appeared  that  the  bovine  bacilli  were  fully  as  virulent  for  the  gibbon  as 
human  tubercle  bacilli.  Since  the  gibbon  is  c(msldered  as  very  closely  related 
to  man,  it  is  argued  that  the  results  obtalnetl  may  be  looked  upon  as  applicable 
also  to  man.  Farther  exiieriments  will  be  made  along  this  line.  When  human 
tubercle  bacilli  were  fed  to  gibbons,  tuberculoas  foci  ap|)eared  in  the  lungs, 
while  after  feeding  bovine  bacilli  the  alimentary  tract  and  mesenteric  glands 
were  chiefly  affected. 

Protecttve  Taccination  against  Texas  fever,  Oraffunder  (Berlin.  Tierarztl 
Wchnschr.,  1906,  Xo.  36,  pp.  656-659). — As  a  result  of  the  study  of  this  disease  in 
Germany,  tbe  author  concludes  that  a  complete  immunity  can  not  bo  produced  by 
1  or  2  vaccinations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  vaccination  be  done  on  calves  from  (i  weeks  to  1 
year  old  and  preferably  during  the  winter.  The  size  of  the  vaccine  dose  variesi 
from  5  to  ir»  cc. 

Firoplasma  bigeminum  in  Texas  fever  in  Lolland,  A.  F.  Foi/seb  (MaoHed- 
ukr.  Dyrla-ger,  18  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  230-235.  fig.  1). — Historical  references  are 
made  to  the  literature  of  this  subject  with  particular  reference  to  the  bioli^y  of 
the  blood  parasite  and  the  use  of  hemoglobin  lu  treating  the  disease. 

B«dwater  in  cattle,  G.  II.  Wooldbidoe  (Agr.  Students'  Gas.,  n.  ser.,  13 
(1906),  Ho.  1,  pp.  2-12,  pU.  3). — The  author  describes  In  some  detail  the  symp- 
toms and  ix)st-mortem  appearances  whicli  may  be  observed  in  acute  and  chronio 
cases  of  Texas  fever.  The  means  of  transmission  as  well  as  curative  and  pre- 
ventive treatments  are  also  discussed. 

The  cattle  tick  in  its  relation  to  southern  agriculture,  A.  AIayeb  (T.  i!<. 
Dept.  Agr.  Farmer*'  Bui.  261,  pp.  22). — In  the  author's  opinion  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  improving  the  cattle  industry  of  the  South  is  the  presence  of 
the  cattle  tick.  It  is  recognized  that  the  cattle  tick  on  tlie  range  country  is  by 
no  means  so  serious  as  on  improved  pastures  In  which  the  infestation  has  berome 
continually  worse. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Injury  to  cattle  from  parasitism  with  ticks.  Aside 
from  the  agency  of  these  pests  in  transmitting  Texas  fever,  beef  cattle  badly 
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infested  with  ticks  du  not  reach  tbe  size  which  they  otherwise  would  attain. 
Milch  cows  sometimes  abort  as  tbe  result  of  excessive  infestation  or  occasionally 
do  not  breed  until  3  or  4  years  old. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  tbe  author  finds  some  objection  to  the  method  of 
feed-lot  rotation,  but  believes  tliat  the  method  of  starving  out  the  ticits  is  practi- 
cable and  promises  results. 

Binderpest  in  South  Africa,  G.  Tubneb  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  ticL.  1  (1906), 
So.  3,  pp.  269-283). — A  brief  account  is  presented  of  different  methods  which 
tiave  been  used  in  immunizing  cattle  against  rindeniest. 

Some  of  these  methods  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that  the  immunity  pro- 
duced is  of  very  short  duration.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  longer  immunity,  the 
uDtfaor  used  serum  from  animals  which  have  been  repeatedly  hyperimniunlzed. 
Keports  have  been  received  regarding  the  use  of  this  serum  on  108,000  cattle,  in 
which  the  losw  amounted  to  1.3  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  forage  in  the  distribation  of  atithrnT,  P.  Spissu  (8taz. 
8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  39  (1906},  So.  3,  pp.  213-220).— In  preventing  the  distribution  of 
anthrax  It  becomes  necessary  to  study  carefully  all  possible  means  for  the  dilFu- 
sion  of  this  disease.  According  to  the  author's  experiments,  it  Is  impossible  for 
plants  wbicli  grow  in  the  soil  over  the  buried  carcasses  of  animals  dying  of 
anthrax  to  carry  the  contagion.  Forage,  however,  which  in  any  way  l)ecomes 
contaminated  nuiy  serve  as  a  means  of  transmitting  the  disease,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  a  lesion  in  the  digestive  tract. 

Inoeolation  experiments  with  Actinomyces  asteroides  in  gpiinea  pigrs,  II. 
N'AKAYAMA  (.4»Wi.  Ilvff.,  58  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  207-312,  pl».  4).— The  literature 
relating  to  the  biology  and  forms  of  actinomyces  is  critically  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  numerous  bibliographical  references. 

The  author  undertooii  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  biological  forms  under  which  actinomyces  occurs,  and  also  the 
effect  of  actinomyces  on  guinea  pigs  with  particular  reference  to  the  problem  of 
snpersensitivenesH.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  guinea 
pigs  will  endure  a  single  inoculation  with  enormous  quantities  of  actinomyces. 
In  fact,  the  organism  apiiears  not  to  be  able  to  cause  death  with  acute  symptoms 
of  infection  from  the  first  inoculation.  About  1  week  after  the  first  inoculation, 
liowever,  a  condition  of  excessive  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  noted,  and  any 
further  inoculation  at  this  time  results  in  the  very  rapid  spread  of  the  Infection, 
and  death.  Tbis  stage  of  supersensitiveness  persists  for  only  3  weeks,  after 
which  the  animal  returns  to  a  normal  condition,  provided  no  second  inoculation 
i&  given'  during  the  i>eriod. 

The  author  believes  that  the  condition  of  supersensitiveness  observed  in  his 
experiments  is  sometimes  present  in  the  ca.se  of  infection  with  tuberculosis,  and 
may  be  held  to  account  for  the  failure  of  immunization  experiments  in  such 


Septic  pneumonia  of  calves,  Ruhm  (Wchnschr.  Ticrhcilk.  u.  Viehsucht. 
SO  (1906),  No.  36,  pp.  702-705). — The  author  observed  15  calves  so  badly  affecte<l 
with  septic  pneumonia  that  at  the  age  of  3  months  they  were  no  larger  than  they 
'bould  have  been  at  1  month.  The  1.5  calves  were  given  the  serum  treatment, 
and  all  recovered  entirely.  In  addition  a  young  calf,  not  affected,  was  vac<-l- 
nated  and  appeared  to  be  rendered  immune  to  the  disease. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Infectious  catarrhal  bronchitiB  and  pneumonia  in  cattle,  Martens  (Ber- 
lin. TierarUl.  Wchngchr.,  1906,  No.  36,  pp.  655,  656). — Cattle  are  not  commonly 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  an  infectious  pneumonia  similar  to  that  which 
prevails  In  the  horse.  The  author,  however,  observed  a  number  of  cases  and 
made  a  study  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease.  f^^^^]^ 
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The  symptoms  were  very  similar  to  those  of  imeumonia  tu  the  horse,  includ- 
ing fever  and  a  catarrhal  discbarge.  The  mild  cases  ran  a  course  of  6  to  8 
days,  while  in  more  serious  cases  the  disease  persisted  for  4  to  6  weelcs.  A 
favorable  outcome  took  pinc-e  in  nil  cases,  but  1  animal  was  slaughtered  for 
further  observation.  In  this  case  tiiere  was  a  pronounced  hepatization  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  eatarrh.-il  secretion. 

The  symptoms  in  general  might  cause  a  supiwsltion  of  pleuro-piieumonia,  tiut 
the  lncut>ation  period  was  not  longer  than  8  days,  while  In  pteuro-pneumonia  it 
is  ordinarily  several  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  infections  vag^lnal  catarrh  of  cattle  by  means  of  salves, 
SCHWEIKEHT  (BcrlUi.  Tierurztl.  Wchnschr.,  1906,  No.  35,  pp.  639,  6i0,  fig.  J).— 
The  method  of  treating  this  disease,  previously  recommended  by  the  author,  con- 
sists In  the  local  application  of  antiseptic  salves  by  means  of  a  syringe  espe- 
cially designed  for  this  purpose.  A  number  of  veterinarians  suggested  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  syringe  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  separable  into 
two  parts  for  greater  convenience  of  carrying.  This  has  been  done,  and  the 
apparatus  promises  to  he  more  convenient  than  a  solid  syringe. 

Epizootics  of  cowpox  among  dairy  cows,  Fk^ger  (Jour.  J/dtf.  V<^l.  et 
Zootech.,  57  (1906),  July.  pp.  38.5-392,  fig.  1). — While  cowpox  Is  a  benign  disease 
and  does  not  lead  to  serious  results  with  the  cows.  It  may  nevertbelesH  cause 
great  annoyance  In  outbreaks  of  unusual  extent.  A  number  of  such  outbreaks 
are  described  by  the  author. 

It  was  found  that  If  the  ordinary  vaccine  obtained  from  pustules  on  the  udder 
was  used  in  vaccinating  cows  in  the  region  of  the  perineum  the  pustules  rapidly 
disappeared  on  the  udder  and  the  cows  became  noninfectious.  The  autbor  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  the  disease  may  be  rapidly  checke<l 
by  adopting  this  method  of  treatment. 

Warble  flies  and  their  control  by  law,  K.  Ostebtao  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u. 
Milchhyg.,  16  (1906),  No.  /2,  pp.  v}07-4/3).— The  life  history  of  Hypodcrma  bovia 
Is  described  In  (»nsiderabie  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  the  injury  caused  by 
this  pest  to  cattle  hides.  It  is  estimated  that  this  insect  causes  in  Germany  a 
loss  of  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  marks. 

Tanners  have  suggeste<l  tlie  desirability  of  a  law  compelling  stock  raisers  to 
remove  and  destroy  ull  larvae  of  warble  flies  found  In  the  skin  of  cattle.  lo  a 
few  instances  where  this  has  been  tried,  particularly  in  Ireland,  good  results 
have  been  observed. 

Trephining  the  skull  for  CoBnurus  cerebralis  bovis,  F.  Braun  (Wchnschr. 
Tierheilk.  u.  Viehsucht,  50(1906),  No.  ZJ,,  pp.  ^6i-463).— Some  unsatlsfactorj- 
experiences  In  operating  to  remove  this  parasitic  worm  are  related  by  the 
author. 

In  one  case  the  animal  showed  violent  cerebral  symptoms  after  an  apparoitly 
successful  removal  of  the  parasite  and  had  to  be  killed.  The  author,  therefore, 
recommends  against  such  operations  since  the  parasite  is  usually  located  deep 
in  the  tissue  of  the  brain  and  since  frequently  there  may  be  several  cysts  In  the 
same  brain. 

A  disease  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  13  (1906),  No.  5. 
pp.  291-293). — Parasitic  gastritis  appears  In  sheep  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  attacking  most  frequently  ewes  with  young  Iambs.  The  first  symp- 
toms observed  by  the  attendant  are  a  lagging  behind  of  affected  sheep,  a 
disinclination  to  eat,  and  susjiension  of  rumination.  In  many  cases  the  animals 
are  found  dead  or  die  suddenly  after  the  symptoms  appear.  Occasionally  the 
affected  sheep-rally  from  the  first  attack,  but  the  disease  reappears  with  greater 
severity  during  the  second  season.  The  losses  are  estimated  at  from  3  to  10 
per  cent.  ^^  . 
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Affected  nnimals  must  be  considered,  iis  a  source  of  Infestation  and  sbouid  Ih> 
removed  from  tbe  rest  of  the  flock.  Some  lienefit  is  also  derived  from  adminis- 
tering a  tonic. 

The  microscopic  cbanges  in.  the  nervous  system  in  cases  of  chronic 
dourine  as  comi>ared  with  those  foiind  in  sleeping  sickness,  F.  W.  Mott 
(Pror.  Rov.  f!oc.  [Ijondon],  Scr.  B,  1ft  {1906).  No.  B522,  pp*  1-lS.  pis.  -J).— In 
cljronic  dourine  the  nerve  ceils  of  the  spinal  cord  show  decided  color  changes, 
and  the  blood  vessels  exhibit  evidence  of  inflammation,  with  small  hemor- 
rhages. The  nerve  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  becomes  infiltrated  with  lympho- 
(?tes  and  all  blood  vessels  are  surrounded  with  small  round  cells.  These 
pathological  conditions  are  compared  with  those  which  are  observed  in  sleeping 
sickness. 

The  destruction  of  Trypanosoma  brucei  In  the  spleen,  A.  Kodet  and  G. 
Vallbt  (Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parig],  1^2  (1906),  yo.  22,  pp.  1229-1231).— 
An  experimental  study  was  made  of  this  disease  In  dogs  and  rats.  The  authors 
found  that  the  blood  parasites  are  rapidly  destroyed  In  the  spleen.  In  fa<;t, 
the  spleen  appears  to  be  the  most  Important  organ  in  this  woric,  although  it  Is 
assisted  to  some  extent  by  other  organs  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  treatment  of  trypanosomiases  with  benzidin  colors,  M.  Nicolle  and 
F.  Mesnil  (.Inn.  /nsf.  Pasteur,  20  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  417-^8). — Recently  much 
interest  has  arisen  in  the  studj-  of  the  effect  of  various  dyes  upon  blood  para- 
sites, particularly  those  of  nagana,  surra,  and  nial  de  caderas.  The  authors 
have  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  action  of  thirteen 
dyes  belonging  to  the  benzidin  group. 

The  authors  worked  with  mice  wtich  were  first  inoculated  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  diseases  mentioned  above  and  then  given  hyperdermic  injections  of 
one  per  cent  solution  of  the  dyestuffs  in  doses  of  one  c.  c.  It  was  found  that 
diehlorobenzidin  and  tolidin  after  one  Injection  caused  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  blood  parasites  in  many  cases.  The  action  of  the  coloring  matters  was 
not  tbe  same  when  used  in  treating  the  three  diseases. 

Diseases  caused  by  palisade  worms  In  horses,  T.  Glaoe  (Ztschr.  InfeciionH- 
krank.  «.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  1  (1906),  \o.  4-5,  pp.  SJil-SlH). — A  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  anatomical  characters  and  biology  of  iiclcrostomum  edentatum  and 
H.  bidentatum. 

These  worms  in  various  stages  are  frequently  found  together  in  the  same  horse 
or  colt,  and  for  this  reason  some  difficulty  of  identification  is  experienced,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larval  stages.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  the  2  species 
are  distinct,  and  offers  good  evjldence  as  a  basis  for  that  belief.  The  parasites 
in  question  may  appear  in  various  tissues  of  the  host,  causing  injury  by  direct 
removal  of  the  blood,  a  production  of  hemorrhages,  and  mechanical  Injuries, 
particularly  In  the  peritoneum.  Occasionally  chronic  cases  of  general  cachexia 
are  observed  as  a  result  of  Infestation  with  these  parasites. 

Protective  vaccine  ag'ainst  rabies,  O.  Heller  (Die  Schuteimpfutiff  gegen 
Lyssa.  Jena:  Oustav  Fischer.  1906,  pp.  1^2). — The  literature  relating  to  rabies 
is  critically  dscussed  In  connection  with  an  extensive  bibliography  which  occu- 
pies pages  92-142. 

Tbe  author  was  chiefly  concerned  during  his  investigations  in  determining 
the  cause  of  rabies  as  far  as  possible,  and  In  obtaining  a  nonvlrnlent  vaccine. 
As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  rabies  is  not  a  bac- 
terial disease.  It  appears  that  immunity  to  rabies  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
tne  of  tbe  material  which  constitutes  the  organism  of  rabies,  together  with  the 
toxic  substances  which  are  produced  in  animals  as  a  result  of  infection  with 
rabies. 
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The  metbodR  taert>tofore  uwd  in  ot>taining  vaccines  for  tbe  control  of  rabiei! 
hare  not  made  it  iwsslble  to  obtain  a  vaccine  wbicb  was  not  infections.  Tbis 
bas  been  accomplished,  in  the  author's  opinion,  by  tbe  method  and  apparatas 
used  by  Macfadyen.  After  the  virus  has  l>een  treated  with  the  fine  sand  used 
in  this  method,  it  loses  Its  Infectiousness,  but  still  remains  toxic,  and  is  effective 
ill  producing  Immunity  to  rabies.  Its  effectiveness  was  shown  by  the  author  In 
a  number  of  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs. 

STTSAL  EvaiHEXsnro. 

Practical  Informatioa  for  beginners  In  Irrigation,  S.  Fobtier  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmcm'  Bui.  263,  pp.  40,  figs.  25).— The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  Is  to  give 
new  settlers  in  the  arid  region,  particularly  those  coming  from  the  humid  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  such  Information  as  will  enable  tbem  most  successfully  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  changed  conditions. 

Tbe  writer  discusses  first  the  selection  and  location  of  an  irrigated  farm,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  character  and  depth  of  soil  and  its  topographical 
features,  and  then  takes  up  the  question  of  water  supply,  on  which  helpful  sug- 
gestions are  given  as  to  the  legal  procedure  necessary  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
water  right  Farm  ditches  are  considered  with  respect  to  their  capacity,  form, 
grade,  location,  and  the  simple  structures  necessary. 

Preparation  of  land  for  irrigation  under  the  various  systems  and  for  various 
crops  is  described  In  detail,  after  which  tbe  methods  of  Irrigation  of  the  several 
crops  receive  attention.  Following  these,  hints  are  given  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  waste  of  water  and  as  to  the  right  quantity  to  apply. 

Drainage  Is  advised  as  a  means  of  combating  most  of  those  evils  arising  from 
rise  of  ground  water,  but  economy  in  use  of  water  and  thorough  cultlvatiun  ate 
likewise  recommended. 

Beading  courses  In  irrigation,  B.  Mead  (California  Sta.  Circ.  20,  pp.  7). — 
In  this  circular  a  course  of  study  In  irrigation  Is  outlined  for  the  university 
extension  In  agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal.  A  list  of  questions  on  Irrigation  prac- 
tice and  Institutions  Is  given,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  regular  course  lu 
Irrigation  engineering  at  the  University  of  California. 

Drainage  investigations,  C.  G.  Elliott  (V.  H.  Dcpt.  .i.gr..  Office  Expt.  Staf. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  197-210). — The  studies  and  experiments  included  in  these  inves- 
tigations may  be  cla.s.sifled  as  follows: 

"(1)  Work  connected  with  improving  small  natural  streams  and  providing 
sufficient  and  adequate  nrtlQcial  outlets  for  tbe  drainage  of  large  areas  of  fertile 
land  hitherto  deficient  in  natural  drainage  which  Is  projected  and  executed 
under  the  provisions  of  State  drainage  laws. 

"(2)  The  protection  of  overflowed  lands  bordering  alluvial  streams,  and  their 
Interior  drainage  after  protection  works  have  been  constructed. 

"(.3)  The  solution  of  problems  connected  with  the  underdrainage  of  soils  of 
widely  different  character  and  subject  to  diverse  climatic  conditions. 

"(4)  Tbe  protection,  and  subsequent  management  of  tidal  lands,  which  wheu 
thus  Improved  may  be  valuable  for  agriculture. 

"(.5)  The  drainage  of  lands  in  the  arid  region  which  under  irrigation  have 
become  saturated  and  in  consequence  unproductive,  and  the  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  alkali  occasioned  by  such  saturation." 

Of  these  various  lines  of  Investigation  only  those  features  of  the  work  whicb 
are  perplexing  and  difficult  for  the  landowners  to  carry  out  for  themselves  are 
investigated.  In  some  Instances  this  Office  has  assisted  engineers  in  perfecting 
plans  and  in  uniting  the  people  to  carry  them  out.  In  other  cases  the  Office  has 
gone  further  and  made  preliminary  drainage  surveys  and  general  plans  for  tbe 
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Iraining  of  land  in  cooperation  witb  the  owners  or  counties  where  there  wan  not 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  matter  to  either  malte  the  surveys  or  deveiop  a 
plan  of  work. 

Careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  drainage  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  ievees  and  the  interior  ditching  and  draining  of  protected  land,  an 
instance  being  investigations  In  the  valley  of  Neosho  River.  Kansas.  The 
erosion  of  hill  lands,  which  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  and  continued 
prodnctiveDess  of  farms,  has  received  attention,  and  experiments  in  the  drainage 
of  a  tract  of  such  lands  in  Georgia  have  resulted  in  the  complete  restoration  of 
their  original  value. 

The  Increased  tendency  toward  intensive  production  Is  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  owners  of  land  In  the  Middle  West  and  South  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end  by  the  aid  of  underdraiuage.  Dlfflcultles  have  been  encountered,  however, 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  where  it  Is  now  conceded 
that  more  complete  drainage  than  that  offered  by  surface  drainage  is  desirable, 
but  where  the  probable  efficiency  of  tile  drains  In  such  soils  and  In  a  climate 
where  the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  0  ft.  Is  problematic.  To  secure  Informn- 
tion  on  these  questions  this  Office  proposes  to  establish  experimental  pints  In  the 
localities  named,  where  drain  tiles  will  be  laid  In  various  ways  to  determine  the 
particular  method  of  use  giving  the  best  results. 

The  prevention  ot  damage  by  rise  of  alkali  In  the  irrigated  soils  of  the  West 
Is  being  experimented  upon  In  Utah,  Washington,  and  Nebraska,  where  such 
work  as  has  already  been  done  has  shown  uniformly  beneficial  results. 

Preliminary  Investigations  have  also  been  made  in  the  Kankakee  Valley,  Indi- 
ana, in  the  examination  of  the  country  and  collection  of  information  bearing 
upon  the  problems  encountered  in  the  reclamation  of  the  Kankakee  Marsh. 

Beport  of  prograas  of  stream  measurements  for  the  calendar  year  1905 
(t7.  8.  Oeol,  Survey,  Water-supply  and  Irrig.  Papers  yua.  165-118,  pp.  155+ 
m+101+128  +  16i+153+116+113+2S3+105+13S  +  l!)J,  +  l.i2+2yS+250).— 
The  rqwrt  consists  of  14  papers  published  separately  as  parts  1  to  14.  The 
parts  cover  the  following  subjects: 

Pt  1.  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  England  Drainage,  II.  K.  Barrows  and  John  C. 
Hoyt;  pt.  2,  Hudson,  Passaic.  Raritan.  and  Delaware  River  Drainages,  R.  K. 
Horton.  N.  C.  Grover  and  J.  C.  Hoyt ;  pt  R,  Susquehanna,  Gunpowder,  I'a- 
tapaco,  Potomac,  James.  Roanoke,  and  Yadkin  River  Drainages,  N.  C.  Grover 
and  J.  C.  Hoyt ;  pt  4,  Santee,  Savannah,  Ogeechee.  and  Altamaba  Rivers  and 
Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  Drainages,  M.  R.  Hall  and  J.  C.  Hoyt ;  pt.  5,  Ohio  and 
Lower  Eastern  Mississippi  River -Drainages,  M.  R.  Hall,  F.  W.  Hanna,  and 
J.  C.  Hoyt;  pt.  6,  Great  T^akes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  I>ralnage8,  R.  E.  Hor- 
ton, F.  W.  Hanna,  and  J.  C.  Iloyt ;  pt.  7,  Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Eastern  and 
Western  Mississippi  River  Drainages,  F.  W.  Hanna  and  J.  C.  Hoyt ;  pt  8,  Mis- 
souri River  Drainage,  C.  ('.  Babb,  M.  ('.  Hlnderllder,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt;  pt  9, 
Meramec,  Arkansas,  Red,  and  Ix)wer  Western  Mississippi  River  Drainages, 
M.  C.  Hlnderllder,  J.  M.  Giles,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt;  pt  10,  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Rio  Grande  Drainages,  T.  U.  Taylor  and  .1.  C.  Hoyt;  pt  11,  Colorado 
River  Drainage  above  Yuma,  M.  C.  Hlnderllder  and  (}.  L.  Swendscn ;  pt.  12, 
The  Great  Basin  Drainage.  M.  C.  Hlnderllder,  G.  L.  Swendsen,  and  H.  Thur- 
tell ;  pt  13,  Great  Basin  and  Pacific  Ocean  Drainages  In  California,  and  Colo- 
rado River  Drainage  below  Gila  River,  AV.  B.  Clapp  and  J.  C.  Hoyt;  pt  14, 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  Drainage,  D.  W.  Ross,  J.  T.  Whistler,  and 
T.  A.  Noble. 

Oeology  and  water  resourcea  of  Owens  Valley,  California,  W.  T.  Lee 
(V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Wttter-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  181,  pp.  28  +  YJ,  pU. 
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H). — A  report  of  fleld  studies  made  in  the  rension  ineludlDg  Owens  Valley,  i>art 
of  Mono  Lake  and  Salt  Wells  Valleys,  and  the  slopes  of  the  adjoiniBK  mountain 
ranges.    The  eouclusloiis  bearing  upon  irrigation  are  as  follows : 

"  Owens  Valley  is  a  barren  desert  ext-ept  where  It  is  reclaimed  by  the  use  of 
water  entering  ns  mountnin  streams.  Abundant  rainfall  occurs  iu  tbe  Siemi 
Nevadas,  yielding  for  this  valley  an  annual  water  supply  of  about  400.000  acre- 
feet.  As  the  streams  enter  the  valley,  they  pass  over  unconsolidated  detritus, 
into  which  much  of  the  water  sinks. 

"  Flowing  wells  occur  in  Owens  Valley,  but  the  limits  of  the  district  In  which 
such  wells  are  obtainable  are  undetermined. 

"A  large  amount  of  underground  water  exists  without  hydrostatic  pressure 
sufficient  to  produce  flowing  wells,  but  i»wer  for  pumping  this  water  can  be 
produced  from  tbe  mountain  streams  and  transmitted  to  the  valley  at  moderate 
cost. 

"Owens  Lake  has  been  decreasing  in  volume  for  several  years,  with  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  tbe  density  of  its  water.  The  salinity  has  reached  a 
jmint  at  which  the  more  insoluble  salts  precipitate.  The  change  is  probably 
due  to  the  loss  by  evaporation  of  water  diverted  for  irrigation  and  not  to  an 
increase  in  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  as  originally  supposed. 

"  The  proposed  Owens  Valley  reservoir,  lacing  located  In  the  fault  zone  at  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  would  be  especially  liable  to  Jnjuty  from  crustai 
movements." 

Turbine  water-wheel  teats  and  power  tables,  R.  E.  Hobton  (V.  S.  Geol. 
Siirfeti,  Water-supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  180,  pp.  131.  pis.  -i,  figs.  33). — A 
discussion  of  turbine  water  wheels,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  as 
water  meters.  Various  types  of  wheels  are  described,  results  of  various  tesfc: 
are  given,  and  manufacturers'  tables  of  power,  speed,  and  discharge  are 
included. 

The  development  of  the  test  for  the  cementing  value  of  road  material,  A.  S. 
CiJSHMAN  {Engin.  Rec,  53  (1906),  No.  25,  pp.  760-762). — A  paper  read  iiefore 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

The  author  reviews  the  earlier  attempts  to  develop  a  test  for  the  cementing 
values  of  the  dust  of  abraded  material.  These  first  tests  consisted  in  general  of 
mixing  road  dust  with  water  and  molding  the  dough  into  small  briquettes,  which, 
after  being  dried,  were  tested  to  destruction  by  repeated  impacts  of  a  hammer 
weighing  1  kg.  and  falling  1  cm.  Certain  discrepancies  having  been  found  in 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  more  care  was  taken  In  the  mixing.  It  was 
found  that  the  binding  imwer  could  be  increased  by  prolonged  kneading,  cor- 
responding to  the  characteristics  of  dolomite  in  actual  use,  the  binding  power 
of  which  has  been  observed  to  Increase  after  It  has  been  on  the  road  some  time. 
Later  still,  a  method  of  wet  grinding  was  introduced,  the  "  charge  of  rock  dust 
being  ground  with  approximately  20  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  In  a  ball  mill 
for  .S  hours."  By  this  method  the  binding  power  was  increased,  confirming  tlw 
idea  general  among  road  engineers  that  the  more  wet  rolling  to  which  the  rock- 
road  material  can  be  subjected,  the  better  the  resulting  road. 

The  latest  developments  In  grinding  are  iiorcelain  pebble  mills  which  have 
been  substituted  for  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  ball  mills.  A  recent  series  of 
experiments  has  developed  a  fleld  of  investigation  which,  according  to  the  author 
"  promises  to  be  of  great  interest  both  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides." 
"  It  appears  that  the  addition  of  lime  or  limestone  will  greatly  Increase  the 
cementing  value  of  an  acidic  rock  like  granite."  The  results  that  are  shown  in 
the  table  were  obtained  by  mixing  together  limestone  and  granite  rock  powders 
of  known  cementing  value  and  grinding  the  mixture  with  water . 
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In  the  opinion  of  tlie  writer,  these  reaalts  indicate  ttiat  "  ttie  road  builder 
itlwnld  blend  his  material,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  greatest  amount  of  decompo- 
sition possible  among  tbe  road  particles  on  which  he  depends  for  the  formation 
of  the  lx>Dded  surface  of  his  road." 

The  constmctioii  of  aand-clay  and  burnt-clay  roads,  \V.  L.  Spoon  ( U.  8. 
bept.  Affr.,  Office  Puh.  Roads  Bui  27,  pp.  19,  pis.  .},  flf/K.  ;>). — This  bulletin  dis- 
(■nsspK  the  investigations  made  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  on  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  for  the  Improvement  of  roads,  and  upon  the  utilization 
of  burnt  clay  for  road  construction. 

By  the  use  of  a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  it  has  been  found  possible 
(0  (vnstruct  roads  through  localities  where  the  prevailing  soil  is  either  sand  or 
clay  or  an  objectionable  mixture  of  both.  These  roads  are  well  adapted  for  light 
traffic,  are  less  noisy,  less  dusty,  and  more  resilient  than  the  average  macadam 
road.  Tbe  best  sand-clay  road  is  one  In  which  the  wearing  surface  is  composed 
of  sand,  and  in  which  the  spaces  between  the  particles  are  entirely  filled  with 
ilay.  Such  a  mixture  Is  best  secured  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  right  proportion 
of  the  two  ingredients  with  water.  In  practice  the  clay  is  first  spread  on  the 
i-oad  and  the  larger  lumps  broken  up.  The  surface  Is  spread  with  a  few  inches 
<if  sand  Immediately  after  a  hard  rain,  and  the  mixture  then  thoroughly  stirred 
by  a  turning  plow  or  dlslc  harrow.  The  cost  of  s(iud-clay  roads  varies  with  local 
conditions,  but  may  be  talcen  at  $300  to  $800  per  mile,  the  character  of  the 
foundation,  whether  sand  or  clay,  making  no  difference  In  the  cost. 

In  the  improvement  of  roads  through  "gumbo"  soils  of  the  Yazoo  district 
of  Mississippi,  simple  burning  of  the  clay  upon  the  road  surface  was  resorted  to. 
Wood,  procured  adjacent  to  the  road,  is  used  as  fuel,  1  cord  being  required  per 
8  linear  ft.  of  a  12-ft.  road.  After  deeply  plowing  the  road  transvei-se  furrows 
iire  formed,  across  which  the  wood  is  laid.  Lumps  of  clay  and  more  wood  are 
piled  on  tbis.  A  thlnl  layer  of  wood  parallel  to  tbe  first  is  then  put  on  and 
finally  covered  with  a  layer  of  finer  clay  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  6  or  8  in. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  flues  are  fired  at  once,  and  the  process  of  combustion  made  as 
uniform  as  ixwsible.  After  the  burning  process  Is  complete,  the  material,  which 
ig  entirely  changed  In  character,  having  no  tendency  to  form  mud  when  wot,  is 
rolled  down  and  compacted,  forming  a  road  surface  B  to  8  in.  in  tlilckiiess. 

The  total  cost  i)er  mile  of  such  construction,  as  base<1  on  the  experiments  car- 
ried on.  Is  $1,478.  It  is  thought  that  any  soil  which  bricks  or  clinkers  nt  coni- 
paratlvely  low  temperature  Is  suitable  for  the  work.  Roads  'c-onstructed  by 
this  method  are  said  to  l>e  successful  so  far  and  to  sastaln  traffic  in  even  the 
wettest  weather. 

Waterproof  roads  as  a  solution  of  the  dust  problem,  D.  Mackenzie  (Engi- 
neer [London],  102  (1906),  Xo.  26.iS.  i>p.  1S5,  lSr,).—\  pajier  read  before  the 
British  Asociation,  York,  1906,  In  which  the  author  discusses  the  question  of 
obviating  the  dust  nuisance. 

.\fter  commenting  upon  the  failure  of  the  oil  or  tar  treatment  because  of  its 
short  period  of  usefulness  and  objectionable  features  from  the  stantlpoint  of 
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cleanliness,  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  great  mistake  has  been  in  the  nse  of 
tar  as  it  is  usually  sold.  Much  better  results  hare  been  found  where  the  tar 
is  distilled,  but  what  Is  required  Is  the  addition  of  some  material  that  will 
fougheu  the  tar  In  much  the  same  way  that  pitch  Is  toughened  for  insnlatlng 
purposes." 

The  evolution  of  farm-implement  investigations,  C.  J.  Zintheo  (['.  & 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Erpt.  Stas.  Itpt.  1905.  pp.  211-22S).—Tbe  economic  conditions 
luider  which  the  American  farmer  is  placed  neees.sitate  the  extensive  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  Notwithstanding  the  large  investments  In  sucb 
machinery  and  farm  implements,  there  is  little  available  Information  on  their 
utility  and  efficiency. 

The  author  describes  the  Implement-testing  laboratories  in  the  dlfTerent 
fouutrieH  of  Kuroi)e,  giving  information  on  the  methods  pursued  and  results  ac- 
complished in  such  tests.  Sopie  needed  investigations  are  then  considered  in  the 
testing  of  tillage,  seeding,  and  planting  implements,  of  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing machinery,  and  of  tlie  motive  powers  for  farm  use.  In  connection  with  the 
last  named,  the  question  of  using  alcohol  for  fuel  is  briefly  touched  upon. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  tliat  the  needs  of  this  country  in  farm- 
machinery  investigations  are  somewhat  i)ecullar.  American  Inventors  have 
developed  and  supplieil  tiie  farmers  with  a  great  variety  of  machines,  but  little  is 
icnown  as  to  which  of  the  various  types  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent soil  and  crop  conditions.  "Such  Investigations  would  also  form  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  new  types  of  machines  with  which  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  and  thus  to  increase  the  yield  of  crops 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  production." 

Instructions  to  engineers  of  tim.ber  tests,  W.  K.  Hatt  (U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Forest  Serv.  Circ.  38,  pp.  5'>,  flpn.  17). — A  manual  for  engineers  engaged  In  the 
testing  of  timber.  The  instructions  cover  tests  to  determine  "  the  relation  be- 
tween the  physical  characteristics  of  wood  and  the  mechanical  properties,  and 
the  effect  of  various  technoiogfbai  operations  upon  them ;  to  establish  authori- 
tative data  for  design ;  to  collect  data  for  the  improvement  of  specifications  for 
marliet  products ;  to  stud.v  the  best  methods  of  testing ;  and  to  determine  what 
species  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  those  now  becoming  scarce." 

BITBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Some  present  problems  in  agriculture,  !>.  H.  Bailey  (Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Boston  and  \eic  York:  Houghton.  Mifflin  d  Co..  1906.  vol.  6.  pp. 
727-738). — This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Rp<!tlon  of  agriculture  at  the  St. 
Tx>uis  Purchase  Exposition  in  1004. 

The  autlior  discusses  the  technical  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  problems 
of  adjustment  to  the  affairs  of  our  growing  cirllizatlon.  Chief  among  technical 
problems  are  discussed:  Methods  of  feeding  to  increase  the  efflclenc}'  of  farm 
animals,  the  breeding  of  animals  and  plants  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
business  organization  of  the  farm,  or  development  of  a  farm  plan. 

"The  greatest  problems  of  American  agriculture  | however]  are  not  the  nar- 
rower technical  ones,  but  the  relations  of  tlie  Industry  to  economic  and  social 
life  in  general."  Along  this  line,  acrcording  to  the  author,  education,  cooiiera- 
tlon.  Investment  of  capital,  farm  labor,  making  country  life  attractive,  better 
schools,  and  the  production  of  a  more  natural  agricultural  literature  arp 
problems  which  press  for  solution.  Government  aid  as  a  means  to  the  solution 
of  these  technical  and  economic  problems  of  agriculture  Is  advocated. 

Agricultural  development  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  farmer,  P.  Ok 
VuYST  (Rer.  (tfn.  Agron..  n.  sen.  1  ilim),  \o.  6-7,  pp.  JOJ-J^»).— The  author 
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reviews  the  course  of  agricultural  evolution  that  haH  takeu  place  iu  Belgium 
during  the  past  20  years,  and  shows  how  the  changes  have  operated  to  improve 
tiie  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  rural  population. 

Among  tbe  causes  of  improvement  brought  about  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  the  organization  of  farmers  into  unions  and  mutual  aid  socie- 
ties are  mentioned  the  popularization  of  scientific  agricultural  knowledge,  the 
iiiie  of  commercial  fertilizers,  breeding  of  improved  cattle,  new  processes  In  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products,  feeding  experiments  with  dairy  cows,  and  the 
raising  of  crops  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  results  are  shown  in  greatly 
iDcreased  products,  which  directly  affect  the  economic  well-being  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Improvement  In  tbe  social  welfare  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  has  been  due 
to  information  imparted  In  popular  form  regarding  domestic  hygiene,  to  the 
beautifying  of  homes  and  home  surroundings,  to  n  better  standard  of  living, 
to  tbe  improved  relations  between  proprietors,  tenants,  laborers,  and  the  general 
pnblic,  and  to  tbe  more  uumerous  opportunities  for  so<.'ial  intercourse  afforded 
by  tbe  various  rural  organizations.  The  progress  made  in  these  directions  Is 
briefly  noted  not  only  for  Belgium,  but  for  many  other  European  countries  and 
the  United  States. 

Besides  copious  notes  referring  to  the  llteratiire  of  tlie  subject  an  extended 
bibliography  is  appended. 

Tho  negro  fanner,  W.  K.  B.  Du  Bois  (Supplementary  Analysig  and  Deriva- 
tive Tables.  Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  S.],  1906,  pp.  511-579.  maps  3).— Tbe  author 
gives  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  colored  farmers  In 
the  United  States  In  1900,  total  acreage  and  acreage  under  crops,  value  of  farm 
property,  and  tbe  value  of  products  raised,  and  discusses  mauy  other  matters 
bearing  uimn  tbe  economic  development  of  the  race  from  1865  to  1900. 

Of  tbe  746,715  farms  operated  by  negroes,  21  per  cent  were  owned  entirely,  4.2 
per  cent  were  owned  In  part,  and  716,514  were  improved  by  buildings.  They 
contained  38,233,a33  acres,  of  which  23,362,798  acres,  or  61  per  cent,  were 
improved.  The  total  value  of  farms  and  improvements  was  $499,943,734,  and 
the  gross  value  of  products  raised  la  1899  was  |255,751,145.  "The  Southern 
States  contain  more  than  98  per  cent  of  all  farms  operated  by  negroes  and  more 
than  97  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  these  farms." 

Reasoning  from  these  facts  and  figures  and  reviewing  a  detailed  study  of 
ownership  county  by  county  tbe  author  finds  two  kinds  of  conditions  prevailing 
Id  the  black  farming  belt :  "  In  the  one  case  .  .  .  economic  conditions  are 
favorable  aud  the  negroes  migrate  to  or  remain  in  the  region  and  enjoy  there  a 
fair  degree  of  agricultural  jirosperity ;  in  the  other  case  the  economic  conditions 
are  leas  favorable,  but  they  render  emigration  difficult  by  providing  little  educa- 
tion for  the  negroes,  and  by  a  general  resort  to  the  croivllen  system,  under 
>.-hlch  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  by  negroes  Is  Impeded  by  tbe  high 
value  of  land." 

Prussia  and  its  agricultural  relations,  A.  Meitzen  et  al.  (Dor  Bodcn  und 
'lie  landxcirtschaftlichen  Verhaltnisse  lies  Premsinchen  Htautcs.  Berlin:  Paul 
Parey,  1906,  pis.  1,  pp.  XIV  +  901,  figs.  16;  2,  maps  27).— This  publication  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  papers  by  various  authors  giving  statistical  data  and  dis- 
cussions which  relate  to  the  development  of  agriculture  iu  Prussia. 

The  following  topics  are  treated  in  Part  1 :  Progress  in  the  knowle<lge  of 
plant  and  animal  nutrition ;  culture  and  use  of  field  crops  from  1878  to  1900 ; 
the  development  of  agriculture  since  1866 ;  drainage,  Irrigation,  and  high-water 
protection;  moor  cultivation;  vegetable,  fruit,  and  grape  culture;  extent  and 
management  of  forests;    cattle  breeding.  Improvement,  and  atntistics;    veter- 
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inary  science;  fiabing  and  flab  culture;  and  agricultural  production,  including 
detailed  statistics  on  the  yields  of  the  most  Important  products. 

Part  2  consists  of  27  colored  maps  illustrating  the  data  contained  in  vols.  5-8 
of  this  publication. 

The  development  of  agriculture  for  the  five  years  1901  to  1905  (Jahresher. 
Landw.  Kammer  ^Vieshaden,  190't,  pp.  HS-319). — A  reiwrt  is  given  on  tlie 
progress  of  agriculture  In  the  district  of  Wiesbaden. 

StatiRticH  lire  presented  and  discussed  relating  to  the  ixtpulatlon  and  tbe 
natural  and  economic  conditions  of  crop  production,  including  data  on  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  monthly  and  annual  prices  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  products,  such  as  cereals,  cattle,  meat.  milk,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs, 
wine,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  extent  of  the  use  of  feeding  stuCTs  and  fertilizers. 
Data  are  also  given  on  the  selling  and  renting  values  of  land ;  agricultural 
labor,  legislation,  schools,  and  research  institutions;  cooperative  banking, 
credit,  and  Insurance  soi-ieties;  farm  management,  breeding  and  improvement 
of  farm  animals,  and  the  technUtue  and  profitableness  of  agriculture. 

Crop  Seporter  (f.  S.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  fltatis.  Crop  Reporter,  8  (1906),  No.  6, 
pp.  .il--i8;  7,  pp.  .J,9-,)e). — These  numl>er8  for  October  and  November,  190fi, 
contain  In  addition  to  the  usual  statistics  on  the  yields  and  condition  of  crops 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  the  following  si>ecial  articles :  Crop 
export  movement,  1905-0 ;  stocks  of  American  cheese,  Sept.  30,  1906 :  i>er  capita 
consumption  of  rice;  cotton  area  of  British  India  for  190(5-7  crop;  rice  In  the 
Philippine  Islands;  the  Australasian  wheat  crop;  peanut  imports;  tobacco  crop 
by  types — average  production  in  1906 ;  the  beet-sugar  crop ;  the  hop  movement 
in  the  United  States,  1900-1906 ;  and  other  topics  of  an  agricultural  nature. 

Cotton  moTement  and  fluctuation,  1901—1906  (Netc  York:  Latham,  Alex- 
ander d  Co.,  1906,  pp.  184,  P'«-  6)- — This  publication  contains  detailed  statistics 
and  special  articles  relating  to  cotton  production,  consumption,  manufacture, 
i'.nd  prices  in  tbe  chief  markets  of  the  world,  but  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  cotton  industry  In  the  l'nite<l  States.  For  the  year  ended  August  31,  1906. 
a  summary  of  our  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  goods  is  given  as  follows:  Total 
crop  11,345,988  bales,  value  $600,000,000;  export  trade  6,716,351  bales,  value 
$400,000,000;  southern  consumption  2,398,404  bales,  northern  consumption 
2.499,768  bales;  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  ?53,000,000. 

AGEICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Prog:reBS  in  ajpricultural  education,  1905,  A.  C.  Tbue  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Office  Expt.  Stax.  Rpt.  190.),  pp.  SO.iS.'n,  pin.  .5). — A  review  is  given  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  this  Department  in  Its  relation  to  both  American  and  foreign 
educational  institutions.  Including  brief  accounts  of  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Agricultural  Education  and  the  Fii-st  International  Congress  of 
Agricultural  Mechanics,  both  held  at  Liege,  Belgium,  In  190.5.  Attention  Is 
given  to  the  educational  work  In  1905  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  progress  along  agricultural 
lines  made  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  by  secondary  and  primary  schools. 
The  article  also  contains  a  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  prepared  by  Prof. 
W.  M.  Hays  for  the  National  Rducaticmal  Association.  This  course  provides 
an  artlcnlate<l  scheme  for  the  consolidated  rural  school,  the  iigrlcultural  high 
school,  and  the  agrienltural  college. 

Statistics  of  land- grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
1905,  Mabie  T.  SPETH.MANN  ( T.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr..  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Rpt.  1905.  pp. 
153-186). — ^These  statistics  relate  to  the  courses  of  study  at  the  agricultural 
colleges,  number  of  students  in  attendance,  value  of  i)erinanent  funds  and  equip- 
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meut,  revenues  for  the  year.  etc. ;  and  the  lines  of  work  and  puMicntions  of  tlii; 
experiment  stations,  their  revenues,  additions  to  equipment,  and  classification  of 
Mliendltures  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  numher  of  Institutions  maintaining  courses  In  agriculture  I.s  til. 
with  a  total  Income  in  1905  of  $ll,7ii7.154.54.  The  total  number  of  i^rsons  In 
the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  2,(572,  and  in 
other  departments  1,889,  making  a  grand  total  of  4.501  i)ersons  in  the  faculties 
of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  colleges  for  whlto 
iwrsoas  was  53.518.  and  in  colleges  and  schools  for  colored  persona,  0,2&4. 

The  total  number  of  exi>erinient  stations  is  OO,  exclusive  of  substations,  and  <  f 
these  OO  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  total  income  of  these  statioui  • 
(luring  1905  was  fl,515.734.47,  of  which  |718,1(!3.45  was  received  from  tlK» 
National  Government.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had 
an  appropriation  of  ?177.500.  Including  $15,000  each  for  the  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
I'orto  Rico  stations,  |20.000  for  nutrition  investigations,  $07,500  for  irrigation 
investigations,  and  ?5.()00  for  farmers'  institutes.  The  stations  employe*!  845 
persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and  inquiry,  of  wlioui  42S  did  more  or  loss 
teaching  in  the  colleges  witli  which  the  stations  are  connected.  During  the  .vear 
the  .stations  published  403  annual  reitorts  and  bulletins,  which  were  supplie«l  to 
over  731,000  addresses  on  the  regular  mailing  lists. 

School  agriculture  (Agr.  Oaz.  y.  /?.  Tra/c»,  J7  (1906),  .Vo.  9,  pp.  905-910,  flffs. 
<>■  ilgm.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  tlie  success  attained  by  Mr.  John  llalsted. 
while  teacher  of  the  public  school  at  Eglinton,  in  teaching  elementary  agrlcul 
tore,  horticulture,  floriculture,  arboriculture,  and  apiculture.  The  account  Iii- 
••Irnles  an  outline  showing  tlie  methods  employed,  a  weekly  lesson  from  the  pro- 
txam  illustrating  the  correlation  of  practice  and  theory,  and  .n  syllabus  of  the 
two-year  course. 

Agriculture,  a  school  subject,  C.  W.  Burkett  (IndugtrUdixt.  S3  (1906).  So. 
S. pp.  s.i-90). — Two  reasons  are  given  for  considering  agriculture  a  good  snbjett 
to  teach  In  schools,  viz,  that  it  affords  in  a  preeminent  way  (1)  a  wide  field  for 
A«-urate,  interesting,  and  uplifting  knowle<lge.  and  (2)  a  wide  field  for  doing. 
.Agriculture  Is  a  cultural  subject  because  it  is  "  concerned  with  the  highest 
truths  that  the  mind  can  consider,  namely,  the  laws  of  life,  of  growth,  of 
iieredity,  of  adaptation,  of  selection,  of  environment."  It  is  also  a  practical 
unbject  heciiuse  of  the  dlrec-t  application  of  its  prlncii)Ies  to  life  and  iiecauso  it 
tiiiotvs  the  relation  between  cause  aud  effect. 

Suggestions  are  given  to  the  teacher  for  the  use  of  the  text-l)ook  in  teaching 
iigrlculture,  for  written  work  in  connection  with  the  text-book  work,  and  for 
fxperimeuts  both  at  school  and  at  the  homes  of  the  children. 

OntUne  for  instruction  in  elements  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of  teachers 
in  common  schools,  G.  P.  Caby  ([Wis.  fitate  (Siipl.  Pub.  Instr.]  Bui  IS,  pp.  »'}, 
fig*.  2). — The  Wisconsin  law  <;f  1005  re<iuiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
iimong  the  branches-of  study  in  public  schools  is  interpreted,  and  an  outline  for 
this  subject  Is  given.  It  is  recommended  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  year,  and  that  nature  study  be  given  in  all  grades  through 
seneral  e.\erciseri  and  In  connection  with  language  exercises,  geography,  read- 
ing, .ind  history. 

The  outline  Is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Agriculture,  including  the  soil, 
water  and  the  soil,  tilling  the  soil,  soil  enrichment,  the  plant,  the  leguminous 
plants,  plant  enemies,  rotation  of  croi)s,  selection  of  seed,  the  farm  garden, 
weeds,  and  home  and  school  garden ;  (2)  farm  animals,  including  care  and  feed- 
in?,  tyjie  forms,  and  farm  economics,  and  (3)  farm  jwultry.  A  bibliography  of 
reference  books  and  bulletins  on  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  outline  is  given. 
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Agriculture  In  rural  schools,  D.  J.  Cbosby  (Farmers  Voice,  H  (1906)  Xo. 
20,  pp.  7,  8,  figs.  3). — The  writer  discusses  the  trend  in  modern  education  toward 
coucreteness  lu  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  feasibility  of 
teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  giving  examples  of  successful  work  along 
this  line  and  reviewing  briefly  the  present  status  of  school  work  in  agriculture. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  Industrial  education:  School  getxAKoa  (Pub. 
Ed.  Assoc.  Philu.,  Ann.  Rpt..  25  (1906),  pi).  32,  3S).—X  summary  of  the  school 
garden  work  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  In  Philadel- 
phia in  1005. 

During  the  year  the  mmil>er  of  school  garden  centers  was  Increased  from  2  to 
]0  and  a  training  class  for  teachers  was  conducted.  Most  of  the  garden  work 
was  done  outside  of  school  hours,  and  It  thus  gave  the  children  "  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  alluring  but  demoralizing  street  life  that  Is  their  only  alter- 
native imtil  they  are  fourteen  years  old  and  able  to  go  to  work."  The  garden 
work  was  in  some  cases  closely  correlated  with  the  schoolroom  work. 

Each  garden  had  250  individual  plats  averaging  4§  by  12  ft.,  and  a  pla.v- 
ground  open  to  all  children  lu  the  neighborhood.  Pupils  in  primary  grades 
visited  the  gardens  with  their  teachers  for  nature  study  lessons  and  garden 
products  were  sent  to  the  schools  for  study. 

Status  of  veterinary  and  agricultural  instruction,  Van  deb  Bbugoe.n 
(Rapport  Triennal  sur  VEnseignenient  Veterinaire  et  sur  TEnseignement  Affri- 
cole.  Brussels:  J.  Goemaere,  1006,  pp.  XXXII  +  2i6).— This  is  a  triennial  re- 
port on  veterinary  and  agricultural  instruction  In  Belgium. 

The  report  includes  detailed  information  concerning  collegiate,  secondary, 
primary,  and  itinerant  instruction  In  veterinary  science,  agriculture,  and  horti- 
culture throughout  the  Kingdom;  also  the  educational  features  of  expositions. 
the  publications  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  Inspection  of  agricul- 
'tural  institutions.  In  the  appendixes  rei^rts  on  courses  of  study,  attendance, 
income,  and  other  important  matters  are  given  for  each  institution  under  the 
direction  of  the  department. 

Agricultural  education  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  J.  8a£La.no  (Tidsskr. 
Xorske  Landhr..  13  (1906),  Xo.  6.  pp.  2.^.5-362). 

Twenty-flve  years  of  Tuskegee,  B.  T.  Washington  (World's  Work.  II 
(1906).  No.  6,  pp.  7.i33-7i50,  figs.  23).— X  review  of  the  work  at  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  since  It  was  started,  and  an  account  of  tlie 
influence  of  the  school  upon  the  negroes  of  the  South,  with  a  list  of  similar  In- 
stitutions started  and  conducted  by  graduates  of  Tuskegee. 

What  Hampton  means  by  education,  A.  Shaw  (Amer.  Mo.  Rev.  of  Reviews. 
Si  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  SOo-SU,  figs.  11). — After  discussing  the  educational  prob- 
lem in  the  South,  the  writer  takes  up  the  kind  of  education  given  at  Hampton, 
dwelling  esp^lally  upon  the  training  of  teachers  for  n^ro  schools  and  the 
undergraduate  agricultural  course. 

The  army  training  schools  at  Fort  Biley,  C.  S.  West  (World  To-Daii.  11 
(1906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  1052-1058,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  description  of  the  training  school 
for  bakers  and  cooks,  and  of  the  training  school  for  farriers  and  horsesboers. 
establlslied  by  the  AVar  Department  In  connection  with  the  School  of  Applloji- 
tion  for  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

The  school  for  bakers  and  cooks  extends  over  a  jieriod  of  4  months  and  In- 
cludes instruction  in  the  various  processes  of  baking  and  cooking  with  a  variety 
of  apparatus  and  utensils,  such  as  would  be  found  In  garrison  service  or  In  the 
field. 

The  school  for  farriers  and  horsesiioers  consists  of  2  terms  of  4  months  each, 
and  is  comixjsed  of  classes  of  esi)eclally  recommended  enlisted  men,  who  are 
instructed  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse,  causes  and  treatment  of 
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diseases,  wounds,  etc.,  aa  well  as  the  different  kinds  and  uses  of  borseshoers' 
tools  and  the  processes  of  shoeing  to  meet  different  conditions  and  needs. 

Teaching  the  rudiments  of  cooking  in  the  class  room,  Estellk  Reel  OVasJi- 
iuffton:  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1906,  pp.  62}. — Primary  methods  and  outlines  pre- 
pared as  a  guide  for  teachers  In  the  Indian  schools,  who  are  urged  to  give  at- 
tention to  Instruction  in  cooking  as  one  of  the  features  of  regular  class-room 
work.  The  work  Is  Included  In  all  years  of  the  Indian  school  work.  Sample 
lessons  are  given,  as  are  also  outlines  of  courses  in  cooking  used  In  Chicago 
schools,  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  In  rural 
schools  about  Norfolk,  Va. 

Agricultural  practices  and  morals,  E.  J.  Wobtley  (Kinotton,  Jamaica: 
Educational  Supply  Co.,  1906,  pp.  Zh,  figs.  6). — A  manual  of  practice  for  use  in 
tbe  public  schools  of  Jamaica. 

Agriculture  in  our  public  schools,  K.  J.  Kvle  (Qulf  Coast  Line  Mag.,  2 
(1906),  \o.  2,  pp.  71  78). — A  discussion  of  the  need  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
pnbllc  schools,  suggestions  for  garden  woric  from  September  to  May,  a  list  of 
six  suitable  text-books  for  use  in  this  connection,  and  a  syllabus  for  an  elemen- 
tary course  In  agriculture  taken  from  Circular  60  of  this  Office. 

Concerning  nature  study  and  primary  ag^culture,  T.  H.  Scheffeb  (Indus- 
trialist. J.?  (1906),  A'o.  1,  pp.  3-9). — This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  causes  of 
discontent  with  rural  life  and  an  effort  to  find  a  partial  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion throi^b  the  introduction  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  Into 
tbe  rural  schools.  The  article  Is  suggestive  of  methods  of  presenting  these  sub- 
jects and  dwells  ui)on  the  importance  of  pleasant  surroundings  for  both  school 
and  home  as  an  element  In  creating  a  love  for  the  country. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  school  gardens  and  native  plants  for  tbe  year 
1905,  H.  S.  Adams  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  1906,  II,  pp.  113-293,  pis.  9).— 
This  is  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Native  Plants, 
it  having  t>een  decided  to  discontinue  the  work  with  children's  herbariums 
and  native  plants  and  confine  the  efforts  of  the  committee  henceforth  to  the 
encouragement  of  gardening  among  children  both  in  school  and  at  home. 

The  report  for  1905  deals  with  children's  school  gardens,  home  gardens, 
herbariums,  and  exhibits  of  native  plants.  Abstracts  are  given  of  addresses 
made  at  a  children's  garden  conference  held  In  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
December  2,  1905.  The  subjects  of  these  addresses  are  as  follows:  School 
Garden  Work  in  Boston  Sclioois,  by  Miss  Esther  F.  Hallowell ;  School  Gardens 
as  a  Preparation  for  College,  by  F.  A.  Waugh ;  The  School  Garden  as  a  Factor 
in  Village  Improvement,  by  Philip  Emerson ;  Children's  Gardens  from  Frost 
to  Frost,  by  H.  D.  Hemenway;  School  Garden  Work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller;  Children's  Garden  Exhibitions,  by  A.  H.  Hlxon; 
School  Garden  Nptes,  by  F.  M.  Marsh,  and  Ten  Minutes  in  a  Boy's  Garden, 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Hill. 

Tbe  report  also  Includes  reports  on  school  gardens  at  Cobbett  School,  Lynn, 
Groton,  Lincoln,  and  Sewall  schools  at  Brookllne  and  Falrbaven. 

The  reiwrt  closes  with  a  number  of  accounts  of  children's  home  gardens  and 
a  list  of  prizes  and  gratuities  awarded  in  1905. 

An  outline  in  garden  study.  Bertha  M.  Brown  et  al.  ([Hyannis,  Mass.: 
Author,  1906,  folio]). — This  Is  a  chart  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  showing  diagrammatically  how  school  garden 
work  may  be  related  to  other  subjects  in  the  primary  school. 

School  gardens,  W.  W.  Livingstone  (Agr.  Econ.,  39  (1906),  A'o.  HI,  p. 
-77,  fig.  1). — ^The  writer  discusses  tbe  value  of  school  gardens  as  aids  In  nature 
study  teaching  and  describes  briefly  the  nature  of  such  work  In  Staffordshire 
and  Surrey  counties,  England. 
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Oardens  for  city  schools,  H.  G.  Parsons  CSature-Study  Rev.,  2  (ISfOO),  .Yo. 
6',  pp.  20Ji-S06). — Suggestions  for  planting  and  managing  a  small  garden  con- 
nected witli  a  scliool  of  1,500  children  In  the  city. 

A  city  school  garden  {Md.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.,  S  (1906),  A'o.  1.  pp.  l-JJj  fi9»- 
19,  dgm.  1). — This  bulletin  contains  an  Introduction  by  R.  W.  Silvester,  ivhlch  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  school  garden  work  at  School  No.  33,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  by  Miss  Virginia  McGaw. 

Nature  study  and  high  school  chemistry,  A.  Smith  (yature-Stmlij  Rev., 
3  (1906),  yo.  6,  pp.  193-198).— This  Is  an  article  dealing  with  the  kind  of  in- 
struction in  nature  study  that  the  author  would  like  students  to  hare  before 
taking  up  chemistry  In  the  high  school.  lie  does  not  favor  attempting  to  teach 
many  facts  concerning  the  elements  of  chemistry,  but  would  have  exercises  In 
all  phases  of  nature  study  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  "  to  keep  '  the  tentacles 
of  inquiry '  functional,  If  not  to  develop  them." 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States,  1905,  J.  Hamilton  (('.  <S. 
Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stag.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  359-.ilS). — An  account  is  given  of 
the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  this  Office,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  In  1905,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  different  States  and  Territories, 
including  statistical  data  regarding  the  number  of  institutes,  the  attendance, 
the  number  of  lecturers  employed,  and  the  financial  support  of  the  institutes. 

The  farmer's  reading  course,  S.  W.  Fletciieh  (Mich.  Bd.  Agr..  Inst.  Bui. 
12,  pp.  70-7-}). — Suggestions  for  conducting  reading  courses  for  farmers  and  for 
farmers'  wives,  based  largely  on  the  courses  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

MISGELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1905  (['.  iS.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  E.rpt.  St  us.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  ^13,  pis.  11).— This  includes  the  usual 
rejjort  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and 
tile  agricultural  experiment  stations  In  the  United  States,  Including  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico;  statistics  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  for  1905;  a  brief  account  of  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations;  and 
several  articles  and  reviews  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  report 
Is  preceded  by  a  general  summary. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Connecticut  Stom  Station,  1905  (Con- 
necticut Storrs  8ta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  22.'i). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of 
the  station,  a  list  of  station  publications  available  for  distribution,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .W,  1905.  reports  of  the  director  and 
heads  of  departments,  and  several  articles  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in 
this  Issue  or  have^  already  been  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  70, 
388,  1186). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Klnnesota  Station,  1905  (Minnesota  Sta. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  XIII+283).— The  rei)ort  of  the  director  includes  the  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  summaries  of  the  work 
of  the  different  divisions  and  of  the  nortliwest  and  northeast  experiment  farms. 
Reprints  of  Bulletins  87-92  of  the  station  are  appended. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Mississippi  Station  (Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt. 
1903,  pp.  35). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  brief  report  of  the  director, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1905,  and  reports  of 
heads  of  the  departments  containing  experimental  work,  abstracted  elsewhere. 
A  report  of  the  work  at  McNeill  Substation  Is  also  Included. 
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Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Montana  Station  Qlontana  Sta.  Rpt.  1905.  pp. 
2i<i-2!iii). — This  c-ontiUuR  the  orgunizatlon  list  nnd  fliinnclal  statement  for  the 
flst-al  year  eiuled  June  30,  1905,  a  reiwrt  of  the  ilire<'tor  on  the  general  work  of 
the  station  during  the  year,  lists  of  station  imhlioations,  donations,  and  ex- 
cliauges,  and  departmental  retwrts.  the  exi)erimental  work  of  which  is  noted 
clsewliere  in  this  issue. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Ilei)ort  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1905  {Sew  Mexico  Ufa. 
Hl>t.  19(i>.  pp.  3-'t). — This  includes  a  reijort  of  the  dlrei-tor  on  the  work  and  pub- 
llnitious  of  the  station,  a  list  of  station  publications  available  for  distribution, 
dejHirtniental  rejwrts  on  the  various  lines  of  station  work  conducted  during  the 
year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  ;?0.  lOO.". 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXXVI  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  262, 
pp.  32.  figst.  2). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 
I  Water  for  table  use,  phosphates,  winter  wheat,  glutenous  and  starchy  wbeats, 
dry  fanning,  methods  of  canning.  I)eet  molasses  and  pulp,  feed  lots,  guinea  fowls, 
wiur  of  eggs,  spraying  for  scale  Insects,  and  white  pine  In  New  England. 
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Alaska  Stations. — J.  W.  Neal,  who  has  been  In  charge  of  the  Copper  Valley 
Station  from  its  inception  in  1902,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  Februar.v  1.  His 
successor  has  not  yet  been  apjwlnted. 

At  tlie  Rampart  Station  all  varieties  of  grain  grown — that  Is,  winter  wheat, 
winter  rye,  barley,  and  oats — are  reported  to  have  matured  during  the  past 
season,  as  during  the  G  years  previous,  while  at  Copper  Valley.  3J°  fartlier 
south,  grain  was  again  killed  by  frost  occurring  about  the  middle  of  August 
The  reason  for  this  anomaly  is  not  apparent.  The  work  of  the  Alaska  Stations 
indicates  that  there  are  considerable  variations  of  climate  in  different  parts  of 
tlje  Territory  and  tlint  the  iwsslbilitles  of  each  iwrtion  can  not  be  foretold  with 
accuracy  until  each  Is  tested.  The  development  of  early  maturing  varieties  of 
grain  Is  one  of  the  lm{>ortaut  problems  which  the  stations  are  attempting  to 
solve. 

Conneotiont  Storrs  College  and  Station. — J.  M.  Trueman  of  the  Illinois  T'ni- 
verslty  and  Station  has  been  appointed  dairy  husbandman  In  the  college  sind 
station,  and  will  assume  his  duties  April  1. 

Delaware  Station. — Margaret  B.  MacDonald,  Ph.  D.,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  chemist. 

Plorlda  Station. — The  office  of  the  director  has  been  installed  at  Gainesville, 
and  this  will  henceforth  be  the  address  of  the  station.  Jolni  M.  Scott,  of  the 
New  Mexico  College  and  Station,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  animal 
husbandry. 

Hawaii  Station. — Edmund  C.  Shorey  has  resigned  his  position  as  chemist. 

Indiana  Station. — Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  with  one  of  the 
railroads  of  the  State  to  run  a  seed-corn  special  over  Its  entire  s.vstem.  beglimlug 
February  2,'>.  This  includes  a  trip  of  some  1,500  miles  and  will  require  about 
15  days.  The  corn  trains  already  sent  out  have  created  very  widespread  and 
intense  interest  among  the  farmers  of  tlie  State. 

Kansas  Station. — A  second  egg-laying  contest  has  Just  been  inaugurated,  to 
(•ontinue  for  one  year.  Pens  of  six  hens  and  a  cockerel  of  each  of  24  breeds  have 
been  entered.  Trap  nests  are  provided  so  that  the  contest  will  be  also  a  test  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  the  cost  of  egg  production. 

Maryland  Station. — C.  P.  Close,  horticulturist  at  the  Delaware  Station,  has 
succeeded  W.  X.  Ilutt  as  horticulturist,  the  latter  having  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  North  Carolina  department  of  agriculture  and  exjieri- 
ment  station,  as  i>reviously  noted. 

Xissonri  Vniversity  and  Station. — ^The  State  board  of  agriculture  has  recom- 
mended an  api)ropriation  of  $226,000  for  the  college  of  agriculture,  $200,000  to 
1>e  used  for  an  agricultural  building.  B.  R.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  dairying  In  the  college,  and  R.  C. 
Donaghue,  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  assistant  In  agronomy  In  the  station. 

Nebraska  Station. — A  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  affecting  the 
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Adams  fund  Is  of  interest  to  stations  whose  funds  are  deposited  with  the  State 
treasurer.  The  State  auditor  of  Nebraska  declined  to  pay  out  the  Adams  fund 
from  the  State  treasury  on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  regents,  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislature  had  not  specifically  appropriated  the  fund.  The 
sapreme  court  In  a  decision  rendered  November  10,  1906,  held  that  "  the  fund 
never  belonged  to  the  State,"  but  "  was  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  as  the 
agent  of  the  board  of  regents  and  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  university." 
and  that  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  fund,  and  a  previous  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture relating  to  the  funds  of  the  station  derived  from  the  Hatch  Act,  or  supple- 
mental acts,  "  it  seems  clear  that  In  general  terms  the  e.^i)endlture  of  said  fund 
by  the  board  of  regents  Is  clearly  authorized,  and  no  other  or  more  specific 
appropriation  Is  necessary."  (Decision  In  yorthtceat  Reporter,  Dec.  18,  1906, 
p.  770.) 

Recent  appointments  to  the  station  staff  include  A.  F.  Magdanz,  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry;  L.  B.  Sturdevaut,  assistant  In  animal  pathology;  and 
F.  E.  Denny,  assistant  In  horticulture. 

Hevada  Station. — ^The  resignation  of  N.  E.  Wilson,  consulting  chemist,  is  an- 
nounced. Dr.  W.  B.  Mack,  of  Cornell  University,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
veterinarian  and  bacteriologist,  and  assumed  his  duties  January  1. 

Hew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — The  resignation  of  Ivan  C.  Weld,  In 
charge  of  dairy  manufactures.  Is  reported. 

Coraell  VniTersity  and  Station. — Cornell  Countryman  states  that  S.  M.  Her- 
rick,  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry,  has  become  assistant  chemist  at  the 
Virginia  Station. 

Ohio  UnlTeraity. — A.  recent  communication  from  the  president  of  the  Percheron 
Horse  Society  of  France  announces  that  the  society  has  voted  to  offer  to  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  of  the  university  an  object  of  art  representing 
a  Percheron  horse.  This  trophy  will  probably  be  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Percheron, 
and  is  to  be  competed  for  annually  by  the  students  taking  Instruction  in  horse 
judging  at  the  university,  the  one  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  having  his 
name  Inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  trophy.  This  action  of  the  socletj'  Is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  visit  to  this  country  In  1904  of  Mr.  Charles  Aveline,  Its  president, 
wlio  became  interested  In  the  educational  work  of  the  university  upon  the  horse. 

Oklahoma  Station. — Work  has  been  begun  on  a  small  horse  barn  to  provide 
for  new  work  under  the  Adams  Act  in  connection  with  a  study  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  breeding  animals.  This  work  will  include  a  study  of  the  use  of 
the  artificial  impregnator,  and  of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  feed  on  the 
breeding  powers  of  animals. 

Torto  Kico  Station. — H.  C.  Henrlcksen  has  resigned  as  horticulturist  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  German  Kali  Syndicate,  and  is  succeeded  by  Martin  J.  lorns, 
a  recent  postgraduate  student  at  Cornell  Tniverslty. 

Khode  Island  Station. — H.  L.  Barnes  has  resigned  as  assistant  horticulturist. 
F.  R.  Pember,  for  some  years  In  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  accepted 
a  position  at  this  station  in  connection  with  the  soil  Investigations. 

irtali  College  and  Station. — W.  M.  Jardlne,  agronomist  in  the  college  and 
station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  cerealist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Willard  C.  Snow,  assistant  chemist,  resigned  November  1  to 
engage  In  private  work. 

A  new  publication  entitled  Rocky  Mountain  Farming  has  been  started  by  the 
faculty.  It  is  aimed  to  make  It  a  general  farm  paper  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
intermonntain  region,  to  serve  also  as  the  organ  for  college  extension  work. 
The  contributors  are  principally  members  of  the  station  staff  and  the  faculty, 
and  students  of  the  institution. 
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Vermont  Btation. — The  State  legislature  bas,  by  a  joint  resolution.  afssentt^I 
to  the  purjKtses  of  the  AdauiR  Act,  and  designated  the  station  as  beiieficinry.  ami 
bas  appropriated  $500  annually  for  the  next  5  years  for  the  estnblisbment  laiul 
maintenance  of  a  uursi>ry  for  the  distribution  of  forest  seedlings.  The  latter 
will  be  located  upon  a  farm  owned  by  the  university. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. — The  seventh  exposition  of  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Asso(>iatIon.  held  In  Chicago  during  the  week  of  Dec-euiber  .'!, 
proved  even  more  successful  than  those  of  previous  years.  The  number  of 
entries  was  30  jier  cent  greater  than  ever  l)efore,  the  increase  beiug  especially 
noticeable  in  sheep.  The  quality  of  the  stock  exUfbited  also  showed  improve- 
uient  in  most  classes.  In  spite  of  the  doubling  of  the  price  of  admission  and  of 
an  additional  charge  for  reserved  seats,  iwpular  interest  seemed  unabated,  and 
the  attendance  broke  all  records,  thousands  being  turned  away  eacb  day. 
Plans  to  enlarge  the  amphitheater  by  one-third  are  now  under  contemplation. 

At  n  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  association  a  new  plan  of  organization 
was  decided  upon.  A  new  board  was  elected,  consisting  of  24  members,  chosen 
for  terms  ranging  from  1  to  3  years,  so  that  in  future  only  one-third  will  I>e 
elected  each  year.  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa,  a  former  director,  was  among 
those  elected  for  2  years. 

The  Influence  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  was  again  strongly  in 
evidence  throughout  the  esiwsition.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  judges  were 
taken  from  their  ranks,  and  their  exhibits  attracted  widespread  interest. 
Previous  to  the  exposition  a  i)etition  had  been  sent  In  by  exhibitors  to  debar  the 
colleges  and  stations  from  the  otien  competitions,  but  this  was  not  granted,  and 
ill  nearly  all  classes  a  large  proiiortlon  of  the  prizes  fell  to  their  share. 

In  the  fat-stock  division  their  predominance  was  especially  marked.  In  the 
display  of  fat  barrows  Ohio  State  University  furnished  the  champion  Berkshire, 
and  Iowa  State  College  the  champion  pen  of  3.  In  Poland  Chinas  and  Duroi 
Jerseys  all  championships  went  to  Iowa.  North  Dakota  took  a  second  on 
a  i)eu  of  large  Yorkshires,  and  Wisconsin  a  first  and  second  and  the  champion- 
ship for  the  Tamworths.  Tlie  grand  championship  for  a  pen  of  3  barrows, 
all  breeds,  was  awarded  to  Iowa.  In  dressed  hogs  Wisconsin  was  first  for  car- 
casses of  300  lbs.  and  over.  Iowa  took  second  in  this  class  and  first  for  car- 
casses from  200  to  300  lbs.  in  weight. 

For  fat  wethers  Wisconsin  took  two  seconds  and  a  third  for  Shropsbires. 
MK-ond  on  a  pen  of  o  lambs  of  Southdowns,  and  third  for  yearling  Ilami)- 
shires,  and  in  Cheviots  first  for  yearlings,  second  and  third  for  lambs,  first 
for  a  pen  of  5,  and  the  breed  championship,  besides  11  prizes  for  grades  and 
crossbreeds.  Iowa  was  awarded  first  for  yearling  Oxfords.  For  dressed  sbeeii 
Iowa  took  second  and  third  for  wethers,  and  Wisconsin  first  for  lambs  and  the 
champion  carcass  of  the  show. 

In  fat  cattle,  Kansas  took  a  first  and  2  fourths  for  Shorthorns,  besides  fl 
second  on  herd.  Nebraska  received  a  second,  Purdue  a  second  and  third,  and 
Ohio  a  first.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  won  first  in  the  Hereford  class,  and  Purdne 
a  fifth.  For  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  Minnesota  carried  off  first  for  2-year-olds  ami 
yearlings,  and  the  breed  championship  for  single  steers  and  herds.  Kansas 
look  first  in  Angus  calves,  and  Nebraska  a  fourth.  Ohio  won  first  for  2-yeiir- 
olds  and  tlie  breed  chaiupiouship  with  Gallowa.vs,  Minnesota  receiving  a  third. 
In  the  2-year-old  class  for  grades  and  cros.ses,  Kansas  won  first.  North  Dakota 
second,  and  Iowa  fifth. 

For  s«>nior  yearlings  Ohio  was  second  and  Minnesota  third,  and  for  Junior 
yearlings  Iowa  took  first  and  fourth,  Purdue  and  Kansas  capturing  second  and 
third.  Nel)raska  was  first  in  tlie  class  for  junior  calves,  Iowa  third,  and  Pur- 
due fourth.     Iowa  won  first  and  fifth  for  herds,  and  the  champion  herd  of  tlie 
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show  for  all  breeds  was  from  Minnesota.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  show,  grand  championship  honors  went  to  a  calf,  Teerless  Wilton  SOth's 
Defender,  a  Hereford,  since  sold  to  the  Iowa  College.  The  second  choice  was 
nn  .\ngns  yearling,  Andy,  owned  by  the  Minnesota  Station. 

In  the  breeding  stock  section  the  entries  from  the  colleges  were  less  numerous. 
Purdue  secured  a  third  on  aged  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  Wisconsin  and  North 
Dakota  carried  off  several  si)eclal  prizes  for  American  Rambouillets.  In 
n'spcinse  to  a  general  demand  from  swine  breeders,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  classes  for  breeding  swine,  which  were  discontinued  2  years  ago 
liecause  of  the  danger  of  transmission  of  Infectious  diseases,  are  to  be  restored 
under  certain  restrictions. 

The  sjtecial  clas.ses  for  college  and  station  stock  were  again  continued,  and 
resulted  in  an  even  larger  number  of  entries  and  shari)er  comi)etltion  than  ever. 
In  the  t-lass  for  2-year-oId  cattle  Nebraska  was  first,  Minnesota  third,  and 
Kansas  second  and  fourth.  For  yearlings  Minnesota  took  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  and  Nebraska  third.  Kansas  took  first  and  third  for  calves,  Minnesota 
Kcond,  and  Nebraska  fourth.  For  a  pen  of  o  steers  the  first  place  went  to  Min- 
nesota. Nebraska  furnished  the  champion  of  the  college  steers.  Ruby  Zenoleum. 
Wisconsin  was  awarded  all  prizes  for  sheep.  For  swine  Iowa  received  first  for 
«  barrow  imder  12  months.  Ohio  second,  and  Wisconsin  third.  For  a  pen  of  5 
Iowa  was  first,  followed  by  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  and  the  champion  barrow  was 
from  Iowa. 

.\8  in  previous  years,  the  students  from  the  colleges  were  most  liberally  repre- 
sented. Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  sent  over  100  each,  and  smaller  delega- 
tions came  from  Virginia.  Wisconsin.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  North  Dakoth,  Kansas,  and  Ontario.  During  the  exposition 
the  .\merlcan  Federation  of  Agricultural  Students  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting. 

The  students*  stock-Judging  contest  was  participated  In  by  G  Institutions. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  led  In  the  work  with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  once 
more  scored  the  highest  total  of  points,  followed  by  Iowa,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, and  Texas.  Iowa  won  back  from  Ohio  the  horse-Judging  trophy,  and 
Kansas  made  the  best  record  with  swine.  The  corn-Judging  team  from  Iowa 
succeeded  In  maintaining  Its  hold  on  the  Cook  bronze  trophy,  Kansas  receiving 
sm)nd,  and  Missouri  third. 

\  new  form  of  Intercollegiate  competition  was  Inaugurated  by  the  Chicago 
Iiaity  Live  Stock  World,  which  offered  $.S00  in  20  cash  prizes  for  reports  by 
students  of  the  various  sections  of  the  exposition.  The  best  showing  was  made 
by  the  Iowa  men,  who  won  first  and  second  for  cattle,  first  and  fourth  for  swine, 
first,  second,  and  third  for  horses,  and  fourth  for  sheep. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  exposition  was  Its  International 
aspect.  King  Edward  and  Lord  Rothschild  were  among  the  competitors  In  the 
horse-breeding  section.  Sheep  were  entered  from  England,  and  Canada  sent 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  visitors  from 
England.  Scotland,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Hawaii  were  ofllclally  represented. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  the  German  consul  that  after  careful  Investiga- 
tion he  had  advised  his  government  to  enter  exhibits  in  the  future. 

ftogr«8  on  Hew  Department  Building. — ^The  report  of  the  building  committee 
on  the  new  laboratories  for  this  Department  states  that  the  work  has  pro- 
gressed, with  the  exception  of  the  Interior  finish,  to  approximately  the  fourth- 
floor  line,  and  It  Is  expected  that  without  unforeseen  complications  the  buildings 
will  be  completed  within  the  contract  time,  Novemlier  14,  1907.  Within  the  3J 
ywrs  that  have  elapsed  since  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  new 
quarters  was  approved,  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  the  rented  space  occupied 
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by  tbe  Deimrtment  of  over  09  ver  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  iiuuunl  rentals 
of  150  ijer  cent. 

Xeasnres  before  Congreii. — A  bill  bas  been  introduced  into  CongreKS  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  Representative  Davis  to  increase  tbe  annual  appropriation  to 
agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  provides  an  increase  of  ?o,000  to  each  college  for 
tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  Increasing  this  amount  ?.'>,000  each  year  for  5 
>ears,  when  a  maximum  annual  appropriation  of  |2o,000,  in  addition  to  tbe 
Morrill  Fund,  will  be  reached.  A  imrtion  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
"  for  providing  courses  for  the  siiecial  preparation  of  Instructors  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Other  bills  recently  introduced  into  Congress  include  the  following:  A  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  30,000  copies  each  of  the  Special  Report 
on  tbe  Diseases  of  tbe  Horse,  and  of  tbe  Siiecial  Report  on  tbe  Diseases  of 
Cattle ;  to  appropriate  150,000  additional  for  demonstration  farms  in  tbe  cotton 
boll-weevil  district;  appropriating  $250,000  to  eradicate  the  Texas  fever  tick; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  drainage  fund  and  the  construction  of  woriis  for  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  In  Congressional  districts.  Tbe  urgent  deflciency  bill  as 
passed  contains  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  pure-food  law  enacted  at  the  last 
session. 

Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in  the  South. — At  a  conference  recently 
held  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  participated  In  by  representatives  from 
Southern  State  universities  and  colleges,  sui)erlutendent8  of  education,  and 
other  invited  educators,  a  session  of  4  hours  was  given  to  tbe  discussion  of 
agriculture  in  high  schools,  at  which  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp, 
of  Louisiana;  D.  J.  Crasby,  of  this  Office;  Prof.  William  Locbhead,  of  Mac- 
donald  College,  and  others.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  all 
over  the  South  there  Is  an  Increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
schools  of  different  grades,  but  that  it  is  not  now  feasible  to  introduce  it  into 
all  schools  on  account  of  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  It  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  which 
seem  favorable  for  its  introduction. 

Virg:inia  Ednoatlonal  Conference. — At  a  conference  of  sui>erintendents, 
school  officials,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Virginia  Library 
Association,  held  at  Richmond,  A.  C.  True  read  a  paper  on  .Agriculture  in  the 
Public  Schools;  A.  M.  Soule,  of  the  Virginia  Station,  presented  a  refwrt  on  The 
Virginia  Farmer  and  the  Schools,  and  D.  J.  Crosby  gave  an  Illustrated  lecture 
on  How  Agriculture  Is  Taught  In  the  Public  Schools. 

New  Veterinary  College  and  Fhysiologrical  Laboratory. — The  Breeders'  Oazctie 
states  that  substantial  progress  bas  been  made  toward  establishing  a  veterinaiy 
college  at  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  as  a  department  of  the  trnlverslty  of 
Illinois.  A  proiwsltion  to  this  effect  has  been  submitted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
university  and  has  met  with  favorable  consideration.  The  object  of  this  insti- 
tution win  be.  In  addition  to  the  training  of  ordinary  veterinary  practitioners, 
the  supplying  of  Inspectors  for  the  Government  service.  In  connection  with  the 
veterinary  instruction  the  project  contemplates  completely  equipped  labora- 
tory for  physiological  research.  It  Is  understood  that  the  packing  houses  pro- 
pose to  contribute  liberally  toward  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  initial 
endowment,  but  that  the  management  will  rest  entirely  with  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Sownton  College  Closed. — ^The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Downton,  England, 
according  to  a  recent  note  In  Mark  Lane  Express,  has  been  closed.  This  oollepe 
was  a  private  Institution,  oi)ened  in  1880  by  Professor  Wrlghtson,  and  was  quite 
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snccefisfu]  until  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Boer  War  In  1899,  when,  owing  to  the  enlist- 
ment of  many  of  the  stuilenta,  tiie  enrollment  was  retluoe<l  to  about  17.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  the  number  of  students  has  Increased,  but  not  sufflciently 
to  warrant  keeping  up  the  school. 

Someitic  Training  College  in  Scotland. — The  oi>enlng  uf  what  Is  said  to  be  the 
first  Scottish  domestic  training  college  at  Dunfeamline  Is  noted  In  the  Epicure  for 
Xovember.  Bonnyton  House,  Dunfermline,  has  been  lease<l  for  the  pun^ose.  The 
iiL<traction  will  include  both  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  The  outdoor  training  Is 
to  embrace  gardening,  beekeeping,  dairy  work,  and  poultry  rearing,  while  that 
indoors  will  include  cookery,  laundering,  house  and  table  work,  dressmaking, 
and  household  management. 

AgricDltnre  Introduced  at  the  Technical  High  School  at  Prague. — A  recent 
number  of  the  ncuttchc  LandicirtKchaftlichc  Presse  states  that  an  agricultural 
department,  offering  a  four-year  course,  has  been  establishe<l  at  the  Ro.val  Im- 
perial Bohemian  Technical  High  School  at  Prague.  Prof.  Julius  Stokla.sa  has 
been  elected  dean  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  de|)art- 
ment  of  "  culture-technic."  The  studies  to  l>e  taken  up  this  year  are  lilglier 
mathematics,  physics  and  mechanics,  organic  and  inorganic  cbemistr;-,  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants,  economic  botany,  genentl  and  economic  zoologj-.  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  agricultural  bacteriology,  general  biology,  and  rural  eco- 
nomics. Including  practlcunis  In  the  chemical  and  plant  laboratories. 

Agricnltnral  Work  at  3irminghani  XTniversity. — A  department  of  economic 
toologj'  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Colllnge.  Mark  Lane 
Eipi-cix  states  that  this  Is  to  be  a  "  consultative  department  and  bureau  of 
Information  and  experimental  work,"  and  that  it  Is  the  first  Instance  In  which 
n  university  in  Great  Britain  has  offered  farmers  an  opportunity  for  such  free 
Information. 

AgTitnltara  in  Ohreat  Britain. — .\.  rcixirt  of  a  six-clal  agricultural  couunlttcc, 
sppoinfa'd  by  the  tariff  commission  to  examine  the  probable  effect  of  a  hlgh- 
tjirlff  system  on  agriculture,  shows  some  striking  changes  In  agricultural  c<mdl- 
tlons  in  CJreat  Britain.  The  wheat  production,  which  In  1841-184.")  was  rei)orte<l 
as  sulflctent  for  00  per  cent  of  the  population,  now  supplies  only  lO.r,  i)er  <vnt. 
The  area  cultivated  to  grain  croi)s  has  decreased  40  per  c»>nt  in  thirty  years. 
Ilonie-fed  meats,  representing  85  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  thirty  years  ago, 
now  furnish  but  55  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  dairy  produce  shows  an  in- 
irease  of  140  i)er  cent,  and  now  forms  the  chief  branch  of  agriculture  In  England. 

".Vgrlcnlture  in  almost  every  branch  shows  a  great  decline,  despite  a  very 
large  Increase  in  the  ixipulation  and  a  consequent  Increase  In  the  demands  for 
agricultural  produce."  This  cimdition  of  affairs  Is  attributed  to  a  greater 
relative  Increase  in  lo<-al  and  lmi)erlal  taxation  on  land,  transiH)rt  cimdltUms, 
and  the  Inability  of  the  board  of  agriculture  to  aid  the  British  farmer  as  his 
foreign  (tmii)etltors  are  aided. 

Irrigation  in  Hew  South  Wales. — The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  reiwrts 
some  particulars  of  a  great  Irrigation  scheme  which  the  New  South  Wales  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  carry  out  In  the  Murrumbidg*^  Valley  and  the  Lachlan, 
N'amol,  and  Gw>'dor  basins.  The  first  step  which  It  Is  proposed  to  undertake  is 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Murrumbldge<»,  thereby  f<)rmlng  a  reser- 
voir to  contain  11  times  as  much  water  as  Sydney  llnrlwr,  and  but  little  inferior 
to  the  great  Nile  dam.  The  full  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  .S.3..'?S0.S(Vl.f»()O 
fu.  ft,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  four  million  dollars.  The  cntchwater 
area  Is  .5,000  square  miles.  The  water  will  be  brought  to  the  land  to  be  Irrl- 
rated  entirely  by  gravitation,  so  that  pumping  will  lie  unnecessary. 

Kiseellanecas. — ^The  board  of  agricultural  studies  at  Cambridge  T'niversity 
has  appointed  Major  P.  G.  Cralgle,  whose  resignation  as  s«'cretary  of  the  British 
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Hoard  of  Agriculture  aiifl  Fisheries  was  recently  aiuiouiK-e«l.  to  be  Gllljey  Iw- 
tiirer  on  the  history  of  ecouomics  in  agriculture. 

The  Deutsche  LatidicirtuchaftUchc  I'res.ic  reports  the  death  of  Prof.  Albrechi 
Konrad  Thaer,  of  G  lessen,  on  November  14,  lOOC.  He  was  bom  in  1828  at 
LUdersdorf.  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  renowned 
"  father  of  rational  agriculture."  In  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agri- 
culture at  the  Fnlversity  of  Berlin.  From  1871  until  his  retirement  in  10(11 
he  was  director  of  the  agricultural  institute,  laboratory  and  exi)eriment  field 
at  <Tie.«sen. 

W.  U.  Bnttenshaw,  a  scientific  assistant  in  the  imi)erlal  department  of  agri- 
culture for  the  British  West  Indies,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  botanist 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  India. 

A  rwcut  number  of  the  Deutsche  LaiKhcirtuchaftliche  I'ressc  states  that  vou 
Amiiu-Criewen  will  succeed  von  I'odbieiski  as  State  minister  and  minister  <>f 
agriculture,  domains,  and  forestry  of  Prussia. 

A.  (■".  Seward,  well  known  for  his  research  Into  the  structure  and  affinities 
of  fossil  plants,  has  been  apiwinted  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  professorship  ol 
botany  at  C'linibridge,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Marshall  Ward. 

A  recent  issue  of  Science  states  that  Dr.  51.  T.  Cook  has  resigned  his  jxwitiou 
as  chief  of  the  department  of  plant  pathology  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Exi>eri- 
nient  Station  of  Cuba,  and  expects  to  devote  several  months  to  studies  at  tb* 
Xew  York  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  which  was  established  last 
spring,  announces  degree  courses  in  landscape  architecture  and  forestrj-.  A 
l)achelor's  degree  Is  re(iuired  for  admission  to  this  school,' and  provision  will  Ix" 
made  for  original  work. 

Armstrong  College  is  the  recipient  of  a  legacy  which  will  eventually  amount  to 
.1!22.">,000.  A  pttrtion  of  this  fund  must  be  used  for  increased  compensation  of 
the  iustnicto'r  in  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Cawnpore  is  now  In  process  of  development  Into  a 
college,  and  will  henceforth  have  a  three-year  course,  instead  of  a  two-yesir 
(wurse,  as  formerly.  A  number  of  residences  for  members  of  the  faculty  have 
recently  been  erected,  and  plans  for  the  extension  of  other  buildings  are  under 
consideration. 
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The  need  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  science  of  education  was  the 
main  subject  discussed  in  the  address  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  as 
retiring  president  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  its  New*  York  meeting.  Doctor  Woodward  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "  the  history  of  education  is  full  of  the  records  of 
whims  and  fancies,  of  experiments  real  and  imaginary,  conducted 
in  order  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  some  theories  and  the  worthi- 
ness of  others.  Every  parent  has  a  dimly  defined  theory  of  how 
his  boy  ought  to  be  educated,  and  every  teacher  looking  back  over 
his  own  experience  as  a  pupil  formulates  more  or  less  clearly  a 
'  system '  for  the  proper  education  of  his  pupils.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  theories  and  so-called  systems  are  generally  shallow 
and  inadequate ; "  but  they  nevertheless  have  their  influence  under 
our  present  conditions,  and  contribute  to  the  confusion. 

The  speaker  expressed  his  belief  in  a  science  of  education,  as  a 
safe  guide  to  the  proper  development  and  adjustment  of  our  educa- 
tional systems.  "  I  do  not  claim  to  have  formulated  the  science 
of  education,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know  of  no  one  living  who  has  ven- 
tured to  make  such  a  claim;  and  yet  I  believe  that  a  science  of 
education  is  possible — ^and  it  is  high  time  that  we  set  about  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  its  essential  features,  with  a  view  to  a  formal 
statement  of  its  main  principles." 

He  called  attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
need  to  be  worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis — "  Educational  values  are 
to  be  determined,  taking  into  consideration  age,  sex,  environment, 
taste,  brain  development,  and  probable  sphere  of  usefulness."  And 
he  proposed  the  organization  of  a  new  section  of  the  American 
Association,  to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
education,  pointing  out  a  wide  range  of  questions  for  consideration 
by  such  a  scientific  body. 

President  Woodward's  suggestions  are  especially  timely  in  view 
of  the  changes  both  in  subjects  and  in  methods  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  school  curricula,  changes  so  marked  that  the  term  "  new  edu- 
cation "  is  not  infrequently  applied.    The  "  new  "  in  education  has 
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come  about  largely  through  the  introduction  of  so-called  industrial 
subjects  and  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  confusion  or  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education,  which  have  engaged  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  philosophers  and  sages  for  centuries,  what  of  agreement  can 
be  expected  concerning  the  essentials  of  subject-matter  or  method  in 
teaching  these  newer  subjects  which  have  come  into  our  schools 
within  a  few  decades? 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  these  industrial  subjects,  agriculture.  It 
is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  sciences  upon 
which  agriculture  rests  have  been  taught  with  any  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  production  of  crops  and  animals,  only  within  three 
or  four  decades  that  agriculture  has  been  taught  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject, and  only  within  quite  recent  years  that  a  science  of  agriculture 
comparable  to  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  recognized.  Educa- 
tors are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  scope  of  this  ancient  art  and  modern 
science.  They  have  not  come  to  full  accord  as  to  the  definition  of 
agriculture.  There  are  those  who  would  confine  it  to  plant  produc- 
tion or  agronomy,  not  including  horticulture  or  forestry,  while  others 
would  have  it  include  in  a  general  way  not  only  all  phases  of  plant 
production,  but  animal  production,  agrotechny,  and  such  phases  of 
economics,  mechanics,  and  engineering  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
planning  and  management  of  farms,  the  construction  and  care  of 
farm  structures  and  machinery,  the  keeping  of  farm  adounts  and 
records,  and  the  marketing  of  produce. 

The  relation  of  the  instruction  in  the  basal  natural  scien(?es  to  that 
in  agriculture  has  also  given  rise  to  many  pedagogical  questions. 
Many  educators  insist  that  a  thorough  grounding  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  zoology  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  proper  comprehension 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  should  therefore  pre- 
cede any  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  in  schools.  Others  would  so 
interweave  instruction  in  the  primary  sciences  and  agriculture  as  to 
do  away  with  separate  courses  in  the  former  for  students  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  very  elementary  agricultural  instruction  the  children  are 
taught  facts  concerning  plants,  animals,  chemical  elements,  the  laws 
of  physics,  etc.,  whenever  a  knowledge  of  these  things  seems  to  be 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  instruction  proceeds  through  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  a  plan  which  is  quite  generally  advocated  for 
elementary  instruction,  and  which  seems  to  meet  with  good  success. 
Should  this  plan  be  carried  on  up  through  the  high  school  and  the 
agricultural  college,  thus  doing  away  with  all  separate  work  in 
phydcs,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology?  If  not,  at  what  point 
should  the  order  of  procedure  be  modified  or  reversed)    It  would 
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seem  that  fundamental  research  in  agricultural  education  would  shed 
light  upon  such  problems  as  these.  There  are  many  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  relative  importance  of  the  text-book,  the 
lecture,  the  seminar,  and  the  practicum  in  teaching  agriculture,  the 
rational  basis  for  the  development  of  the  practicum,  the  educational 
value  of  agriculture  and  of  the  agricultural  practicum,  etc. 

The  problem  which  seems  to  be  of  the  most  vital  present  concern  to 
the  whole  movement  for  promoting  better  agricultural  conditions  is 
that  of  training  teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools.  The  efforts  which 
some  of  the  college-s  of  agriculture  are  making  along  this  line  indicate 
that  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  training  and  their  duty 
in  the  matter,  but  as  yet  few  of  these  institutions  have  undertaken 
serious  work  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 

Eleven  State  universities  with  which  colleges  of  agriculture  are 
comiected  and  one  separate  college  of  agriculture  have  departments 
of  education,  but  only  four  of  these  have  anything  in  their  catalogues 
to  indicate  that  agricultural  subjects  are  in  any  way  considered  in  the 
study  of  education.  Six  of  the  agricultural  colleges  (including  two 
of  those  referred  to  above)  offer  regular  normal  courses,  and  one 
(Massachusetts)  has  a  State  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  develop 
such  courses.  Two  of  these  normal  courses  are  innocent  of  agricul- 
tural subjects,  and  another  contains  no  pedagogy  or  other  professional 
training  in  education.  There  are  seven  colleges  of  agriculture  offer- 
ing short  normal  courses  of  one  to  three  years,  thirteen  that  maintain 
summer  schools  for  teachers,  and  five,  not  included  in  any  of  the 
above  lists,  that  give  one  or  two  courses  each  in  pedagogy,  psychology, 
and  history  of  education. 

There  are  therefore  thirty-two  of  the  land-grant  institutions  for 
whites  which  offer  courses  intended  for  teachers ;  seven  of  these  con- 
fine this  work  to  short  summer  schools  or  to  one  or  two  units  of  peda- 
gogy or  psychology,  leaving  twenty-five  that  are  making  a  serious 
effort  to  solve  the  teacher  problem.  Fourteen  out  of  these  twenty- 
five  colleges  mention  agriculture  in  their  courses  for  teachers.  This 
is  a  modest  showing,  but  it  is  encouraging  in  comparison  with  con- 
ditions a  few  years  ago  when  scarcely  a  land-grant  college  in  the 
country  held  out  any  inducement  to  teachers. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  the  normal  work  is  organized  on  a  very 
broad  and  substantial  basis.  The  University  of  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  teachers'  college  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  educational 
p^chology.  It  offers  undergraduate  work  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree 
»nd  a  life  certificate  for  teachers,  and  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees.  The  studies  include  professional  subjects 
in  education  such  as  the  philosophy  of  education,  pedagogy,  school 
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supervision,  etc.,  and  also  agriculture,  horticulture,  manual  training, 
and  other  special  or  technical  subjects  taught  by  the  professors  and 
instructors  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

In  the  University  of  Illinois  there  is  a  department  of  education  with 
ten  courses,  and  this  year  there  has  been  added  a  special  instructor  to 
teach  agriculture  to  prospective  teachers.  The  University  of  Arkansas 
offers  a  four-year  normal  course  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture 
are  taught.  The  Kansas  College  prepares  teachers  for  three-year 
certificates,  which  are  renewable  for  life.  The  Mississippi  College 
has  a  department  of  industrial  pedagogy  and  offers  a  four-year  course 
in  industrial  pedagogj',  which  includes  agricultural  subjects.  The 
State  College  of  Washington  offers  fifteen  courses  in  education,  includ- 
ing one  course  in  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  a  State  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  normal  instruction  and  is  planning  to  organize  this  work 
largely  along  agricultural  lines. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  is  just  now  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  the  establishment  of  many  new  agricultural  high 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  public  secondary  and 
elementary  school  curricula,  the  demand  for  capable  teachers  of  agri- 
culture is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The  normal  schools  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  have  shown  a  commendable  desire  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, and  some  of  them,  notably  in  Missouri,  Nebraska/,  Oklahoma, 
and  Wisconsin,  have  succeeded  in  developing  fairly  strong  secondary 
courses.  But  most  of  the  normal  schools  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  more  elementary  work  known  as  nature 
study  and  school  gardening,  such  as  would  give  preparation  for  the 
kind  of  work  now  generally  done  in  city  public  schools. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  adequate  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  agricultural  courses  in  schools  of  agriculture,  normal 
schools,  or  other  secondary  schools,  nor  is  there  any  definite  attention 
or  encouragement  given  to  the  professional  training  of  instructors  for 
the  agricultural  work  in  agricultural  colleges.  The  normal  schools 
as  at  present  organized  can  not  do  this  higher  work,  nor  can  it  be  done 
by  the  great  universities  imless  they  maintain  colleges  of  agriculture. 

The  duty  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for  both  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  will,  therefore,  under  present  conditions,  fall  upon 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  needs  of  the  time  are  so  great  as  to 
make  this  duty  almost  imperative.  Some  of  the  larger  agricultural 
colleges,  especially  those  which  are  departments  of  universities,  might 
well  provide  facilities  and  encouragement  for  fundamental  i-esearch 
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ill  the  Koience  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agricultural  subjects,  and 
all  should  make  provision  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture.  , 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  invade 
the  field  of  the  normal  schools.  They  should  merely  do  the  work 
that  the  normal  schools  are  not  yet  in  position  to  do,  nor  can  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  do  fully.  The  normal  courses  offered  by  the 
agricultural  colleges  should  be  no  less  thorough  in  their  agricultural 
features  than  the  courses  now  crowned  with  the  bachelor's  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  to  offer  one  or  two  term  electives  in  psychology  or 
pedagogy  or  hiatery  of  education,  and  say  that  the  students  who 
complete  these  subjects  in  connection  with  the  regular  four-year 
course  are  prepared  to  teach  agriculture.  The  course  for  teachers 
should  include  the  essential  features  of  both  an  agricultural  and  a 
normal  course,  and  these  should  be  so  brought  together  and  combined 
as  to  make  a  well-balanced  course,  sound  pedagogically,  and  afford- 
ing training  for  the  mind  and  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  courses  might  now  be  arranged  by  elec- 
tion from  the  subjects  offered  in  departments  of  education  and  in  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  of  some  of  our  universities.  True,  but  not 
more  than  three  universities  in  the  country  have  thought  this  matter 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  mention  of  it  in  their 
catalogues.  > 

Xearly  every  young  person  when  planning  his  college  course  takes 
up  old,  well-established  groups  of  studies  pr  follows  outlines  sug- 
gested in  the  college  catalogue.  Hence  the  mere  announcement  in 
the  catalogue  of  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture 
would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  students  in  these  courses,  by 
directing  attention  to  them;  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture  where 
the  necessary  electives  for  a  good  normal  course  are  now  offered 
might  well  give  some  attention  to  arranging  and  announcing  gi'oups 
of  studies  adapted  especially  to  the  training  of  teachers  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  colleges  not  now  in  a  position  to  offer  normal  courses  could 
easily  prepare  for  this  work  by  each  employing  at  least  one  teacher 
of  education  and  putting  him  in  charge  of  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  normal  course.  He  or  his  assistants  would  teach  all  pro- 
fessional subjects  in  education,  and  the  other  instructors  in  the  col- 
lege would  attend  to  the  other  college  subjects  as  they  are  now  doing. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  for  several  years 
been  interested  in  the  study  of  problems  in  human  nutrition,  which 
it  has  aided  with  grants.  One  of  its  first  undertakings  in  that  line 
was  in  connection  with  the  investigation  carried  on  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
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Atwater,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  cooperation  with  this  Department, 
the  work  being  continued  under  his  successor,  Dr.  F.  G.  Benedict 
This  joint  effort  has  been  directed  to  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
precision  of  the  respiration  calorimeter,  previously  developed  with 
the  aid  of  this  Department,  and  especially  to  providing  the  oxygen 
annex,  making  it  a  closed-circuit  apparatus. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  of  the  Institution  in  this  woii 
and  its  belief  in  the  possibilities  open  to  it,  that  it  has  decided  to 
establish  it  as  one  of  its  permanent  lines  of  research  and  to  provide 
a  special  laboratory  for  it,  as  has  already  been  done  for  a  few  other 
lines.  The  nutrition  laboratory  will  probably  be  located  in  New 
York,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  large  hospitals,  and  will  be  de- 
voted particularly  to  inquiries  in  relation  to  medicine,  physiology, 
and  hygiene.  The  fitting  up  of  the  apparatus  and  laboratory  will  be 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Benedict,  who  will  direct  the  subsequent  investi- 
gation. 

There  are  many  problems  concerned  with  nutrition  in  disease  and 
convalescence,  and  with  the  energy  output  and  hence  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  body  under  various  pathological  conditions,  as  well 
as  many  questions  of  ventilation  and  other  branches  of  hygiene, 
to  the  study  of  which  the  re.spiration  calorimeter  is  especially 
adapted.  '  Such  questions  have  a  wide  interest  and  are  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  as  the  Department's  researches  have  developed  there 
have  been  urgent  requests  that  they  be  taken  up.  They  are,  however, 
distinctly  separate  from  the  investigations  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  agricultural  food  products,  to  which  the  Department's  efforts 
have  been  directed,  and  have  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  some  other 
agency  than  one  working  primarily  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  looking  to  annual  appropriations  for  continuation. 

It  is  especially  grati"fying,  therefore,  to  all  interested  in  the  subject 
of  nutrition  in  its  broadest  aspects,  that  the  Carnegie  Institution 
should  have  recognized  its  importance  and  decided  to  provide  for  it 
as  one  of  its  special  departments  of  research.  It  is  thus  given  greater 
permataency  and  greater  freedom  in  scope  than  could  be  the  case  under 
legislative  appropriation,  and  the  possibilities  are  opened  for  extend- 
ing the  investigation  into  theoretical  lines  where  it  is  much  needed. 

Especially  is  this  departure  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  nutrition  investigations  under  the  Department,  for 
it  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  latter's  work  which  has  led  up  to  and 
made  it  possible.  The  development  of  the  respiration  calorimeter 
under  the  Department's  cooperation,  and  the  fundamental  inquiries 
which  have  been  conducted  with  it  for  several  years  past,  have  stimu- 
lated research  in  this  field;   and  as  the  apparatus  has  remained  the 
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only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  it  has  been  looked  to  as  the  means 
of  putting  to  exact  test  the  deductions  and  conclusions  from  other 
investigation. 

The  wide  interest  awakened  in  nutrition  studies,  and  the  experi- 
mental methods  which  have  been  elaborated,  are  substantial  products 
of  the  Department's  work  and  influence  in  this  line,  and  the  step 
taken  by  one  of  the  highest  research  institutions  of  the  country  is 
an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Department's  w^ork  may  pre- 
pare the  way  for  and  stimulate  research  in  the  broader  flelds  of 
science. 

While  plans  for  the  continuation  of  these  studies  are  not  fully 
matured,  it  is  expected  that  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  Middle- 
town  will  be  moved  to  Washington  and  installed  in  the  new  labora- 
tories now  building  on  the  Department  grounds. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ANIMAL  NUTRITION." 

Heney  Prentiss  Abmsby,  LL.  D., 
Director  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

Farm  animals  are  kept  substantially  for  two  purposes — for  the 
production  of  work  and  for  the  production  of  human  food. 

As  regards  work  production,  while  it  is  true  that  horses  and  other 
work  animals  are  being  replaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  other 
prime  motors,  such  as  steam,  gasoline  and  alcohol  engines,  and  the 
electric  motor,  such  replacement  has  not  yet  become  possible  on  the 
small  farm  or  for  anything  like  all  the  purposes  for  which  work  ani- 
mals are  kept.  The  production  of  work  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  important  branch  of  animal  husbandry. 

The  twelfth  census  gives  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  over  two 
years  old  in  the  United  States  as,  in  round  numbers,  eighteen  and 
one-fourth  million,  worth  one  thousand  million  dollars.  Estimating 
that  these  animals  work  on  the  average  only  four  hours  per  day  and 
generate  three-fourths  of  a  nominal  horsepower  each,  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  continuous  production,  night  and  day,  of  over  two 
and  one-fourth  million  horsepower,  which  is  nearly  one-third  the 
total  estimated  horsepower  of  Niagara  Falls  and  many  times  what  is 
actually  utilized. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  animal  as  a  prime  motor, 
however,  it  is  as  a  source  of  human  food  that  he  finds  his  principal 
place  in  American  agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  over  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  food  consumption  of  the  better  classes  in  the  United  States 
consists  of  animal  and  dairy  products.  Taking  into  account  the 
relatively  higher  prices  of  these  materials  it  seems  safe  to  estimate 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  expenditure  of  the  average 
family  for  food  goes  for  this  class  of  materials.  Moreover,  what- 
ever, in  the  light  of  recent  discussion,  may  be  our  attitude  toward 
vegetarianism,  or  our  judgment  as  to  the  necessary  proteid  supply, 
it  is  certainly  a  fact,  however  we  may  explain  it,  that  those  peoples 
are,  as  a  whole,  most  efficient  which  consume  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  animal  food. 

"  Bead  before  the  section  on  experiment  station  work  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  November,  1006. 
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There  were  killed  in  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  packing  houses 
of  the  United  States  in  1900  five  and  one-half  million  cattle,  nine  mil- 
lion sheep,  and  thirty  and  one-half  million  swine,  or  a  total  of  forty- 
five  million  animals,  estimated  to  be  worth  $683,000,000.  The  value 
of  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  was  estimated  at  $190,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  value  of  $873,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the  value  of  our 
dairy  products,  about  $433,000,000,  and  that  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
production,  about  $282,000,000,  we  have  a  total  of  about  $1,588,000,000 
for  the  yearly  value  of  the  output  of  animal  foods. 

For  both  of  the  purposes  just  named,  the  animal  utilizes  the 
energy  originally  derived  from  solar  radiation  and  stored  up  in 
vegetable  products  by  the  synthetic  action  of  the  chlorophyll.  The 
point  of  economic  importance  in  this  connection  is  that  these  enor- 
mous aggregates  represent  to  a  considerable  extent  a  utilization  of 
the  potential  energy  of  inedible  products  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  waste  so  far  as  food  value  is  concerned  and  largely  so  as  a 
source  of  power.  This  is  true  on  the  one  hand  of  the  leaves,  stems, 
husks,  pods,  etc.,  of  our  various  farm  crops— the  so-called  coarse 
fodders — and  on  the  other,  of  those  manufacturing  by-products 
which  accumulate  in  the  preparation  of  grains  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials for  human  consumption.  By  feeding  these  products  to  our 
domestic  animals,  we  utilize  for  feeding  man  or  performing  his 
work  a  portion  of  their  stored-up  energy,  which  would  otherwise  be 
practically  an  entire  waste.  Of  course  surplus  edible  products  are 
also  utilized  in  stock  feeding  and  in  this  country  very  largely  so. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  phase  of  our 
agriculture.  WTiile,  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  corn  belt,  it  is  often 
found  more  profitable  to  convert  com  into  beef  or  pork  than  to 
market  it  directly,  as  the  density  of  population  and  the  demand  for 
breadstuffs  increase,  the  stock  feeder  will  be  more  and  more  con- 
strained to  the  use  of  the  cheaper  by-product  feeds  in  place  of  grain. 
From  the  economic  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  highly  important  that 
that  portion  of  our  national  wealth  represented  by  these  inedible 
products  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  yielding  a  greater 
aggi-egate  profit  to  the  producer  and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  animal 
food  to  the  consumer. 

Time  prevents  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  important  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  animal  husbandry  and  the  preservation 
of  soil  fertility.  While  we  no  longer  regard  the  farm  animal  as  a 
mere  manure  machine,  still  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  profits  of  stock 
raising,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  more 
pomplete  utilization  of  solar  energy,  those  forms  of  agriculture  are 
to  be  preferred,  other  things  being  equal,  which  maintain  a  due  bal- 
ance between  the  production  of  crops  and  of  animals. 
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From  all  points  of  view,  then,  animal  husbandry  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  our  agriculture.  Into  the  many  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  important  questions  regarding  the  breeding  of  farm 
animals  I  shall  not  enter  at  this  time,  both  from  lack  of  time  and 
lack  of  qualification.  The  other  half  of  the  subject,  that  of  the 
economic  feeding  of  these  animals,  however,  is  certainly  of  at  least 
equal  importance  with  that  of  their  breeding. 

The  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  have  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  sta- 
tion literature  of  the  last  twenty  years  presents  an  imposing  army 
of  bulletins  and  articles  treating  of  all  phases  of  stock  feeding. 
From  a  cursory  survey  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  was  making  rapid  advances.  A  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  will  cause  some  modification  of  this  first  impression. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Graduate  Summer  School  of  Agriculture 
last  July,  Director  Jordan  presented  a  classified  list  of  the  subjects 
of  the  bulletins  upon  stock  feeding  issued  by  the  stations  for  the 
years  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  which  shows  some  rather  startling  facts. 
Out  of  a  total  of  eighty-four  bulletins,  forty-three  were  reports  upon 
comparative  tests  of  either  single  feeds  or  individual  rations.  Thi? 
form  of  feeding  experiment  has  been  almost  as  great  a  favorite  as  its 
analogue,  the  variety  test,  and  the  results  have  scarcely  been  more 
profitable  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  reasonably'  diligent 
compiler  could  readily  accumulate  a  great  volume  of  data  derived 
from  such  comparisons,  but  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
results  reached  would  be  worth  the  labor.  I  venture  to  question 
whether  stock  feeders  in  general  have  derived  very  much  real  per- 
manent profit  from  this  class  of  experimental  work. 

Next  most  numerous  on  Jordan's  list  are  the  experiments,  seven  in 
number,  upon  the  adaptability  of  certain  feeds  to  special  animals  or 
purposes,  a  work  most  useful  with  new  feeds,  and  yet  a  work  demand- 
ing scarcely  more  appliances  or  attention  than  could  lie  given  it  by 
a  good  practical  feeder.  Following  these  come,  in  equal  numbers, 
experiments  upon  the  substitution  of  home-grown  for  commercial 
feeds,  and  determinations  of  digestibility — both  classes  represented 
by  five  bulletins.  The  class  first  named — ^substitution  experiments — 
are  of  undoubted  economic  value,  but  are  necessarily  of  more  or  less 
local  applicability.  As  regards  digestion  experiments,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  later. 

Not  to  prolong  this  enumeration,  I  think  it  is  not  doing  injustice 
to  the  American  stations,  whether  we  judge  by  the  record  of  these 
three  years  or  by  our  general  knowledge  of  their  work,  to  say  that 
while  their  investigations  have  brought  to  light  or  demonstrated  to 
the  farmer  many  useful  facts,  local  or  otherwise,  they  have  served 
only  to  a  very  subordinate  degree  to  reveal  principles.    The  latter 
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we  have  seemed  largely  content  to  borrow  from  foreign  investigators. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  the  great  value  of  much  of  the  work  done 
by  our  stations,  nor  to  decry  the  publication  of  useful  information. 
Jfevertheless,  the  experiment  stations  stand  before  the  country  as 
the  representatives  of  agricultural  science,  manned  or  presumed  to  be 
manned  by  scientific  men.  As  scientific  men  we  should  know  and 
should  proclaim  that  permanent  progress  in  agriculture  is  possible 
only  through  the  establishment  of  principles.  One  principle  well 
founded  is  worth  a  thousand  facts,  because  it  includes  them  all.  I 
can  not  avoid  suspecting  that  the  principles  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  investigators  and  popularized  by  station  litera- 
ture and  in  other  ways  have  done  quite  as  much  to  help  the  practical 
feeder  as  our  own  experiments. 

But  how  do  matters  stand  with  our  borrowed  science  of  feeding? 
Will  it  stand  the  strain  we  are  putting  on  it? 

The  methods  of  comparing  the  values  of  feeds  and  rations  which 
still  largely  prevail  date  back  almost  fifty  years  to  the  fundamental 
investigations  of  Henneberg  and  Stohmann  at  the  Weende  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  Saxony,  begun  in  1858  and  published  in  1860  and 
subsequent  years.  Our  methods  for  the  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs, 
the  technic  of  digestion  experiments,  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
results,  are  all,  in  the  main,  what  were  formulated  by  these  investi- 
gators. They  grouped  the  digestible  organic  matters  of  feeding  stuffs 
into  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  the  latter  including  the  digestible 
portion  of  the  "  crude  fiber "  and  of  the  "  nitrogen-free  extract," 
and  the  values  of  feeds  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  of 
these  nutrients  which  they  could  supply. 

Henneberg  and  Stohmann,  however,  were  fully  Aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  investigation  into  the  content  of  feeding  stuffs  constituted 
but  one-half  of  the  problem  and  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  to 
determine  with  equal  exactness  the  real  nutritive  effect  produced  by 
their  use.  In  1870,  in  an  introduction  to  a  third  report  upon  their 
work,  Henneberg  discussed  very  fully  the  methods  by  which  this 
nutritive  effect  could  be  determined,  with  the  aid  of  the  respiration 
apparatus,  on  the  basis  of  his  familiar  conception  of  the  schematic 
body.  Not  only  this,  but  he  formulated  a  program  of  systematic 
investigations  and  made  a  beginning  in  its  execution. 

The  determination  of  the  digestibility  of  the  nutrients  in  feeding 
stuffs,  however,  could  be  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished 
than  the  actual  determination  of  their  nutritive  value  according  to 
Henneberg's  program.  The  assumption  of  the  equal  value  of  protein, 
carbohydrates,  and  fat  from  different  sources  having  been  once  mado, 
it  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  average  experimenter  should 
accept  this  assumption  and  follow  the  easier  path.  Almost  innumer- 
able digestion  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last  forty-five 
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years,  on  the  basis  of  which  tables  have  been  prepared  which  give  us 
a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  average  composition  and  digestibility 
of  feeding  stuffs  and  of  the  extent  of  their  variations.  Somewhat 
later,  so-call6d  "  feeding  standards  "  were  propounded  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  formulate  the  amounts  of  the  several  nutrient-^  Ixvt 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  production.  The  general  accept- 
ance of  this  point  of  view  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  writings 
of  Wolff.  The  whole  made  a  complete  and  simple  system.  So  much 
is  required  for  a  certain  purpose.  This  feed  will  furnish  so  much 
and  the  other  so  much.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  arithmetic  to  work 
out  a  suitable  combination,  and  a  machine  has  even  been  devised  for 
this  purpose. 

This  system  was  introduced  to  the,  American  public  after  it  had 
assumed  quite  a  definite  form  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  fairness  to  still 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  basis  of  our  theory.  We  question 
some  of  the  standards,  some  of  them  we  have  modified,  we  hold  them 
more  flexibly  than  we  once  did,  but  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat 
are  still  the  feeding  trinity.  Our  theory  of  nutrition  has  become  tra- 
ditional, and  has  little  pedagogic  value  for  the  student  and  little 
inspiration  for  the  investigator.  As  a  natural  result  it  is  more  or 
less  out  of  touch  with  practice,  while  our  experiments,  upon  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  have  been  "  marking  time." 

With  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained  by  Zuntz  and  his  asso- 
ciates upon  the  work  of  dige.stion,  and  of  Kiihn's  and  Kellner's 
respiration  experiments  at  Moeckern,  a  new  stage  of  progress  was 
entered  upon,  to  which  I  venture  to  hope  that  our  own  station  in 
Pennsylvania  has  contributed  a  little.  While  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  best  and  most  conveniently  expre.ssed  in  tenns  of 
energy,  that  is  not  the  essential  point.  The  vital  thing  is  that  in  those' 
experiments  the  amoimt  of  production  due  to  each  material  experi- 
mented upon  has  been  actually  determined,  with  at  least  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  by  the  laborious  methods  of  the  respiration  apparatus 
or  the  respiration  calorimeter.  Enough  results  have  already  accu- 
mulated to  show  that  many  of  the  old  values  assigned  to  feeding 
stuffs  vary  widely  from  the  truth.  In  particular  these  investigations 
have  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fundamental  assumption 
upon  which  we  have  been  basing  our  comparisons  of  feeding  stuffs, 
viz,  that  digestible  matter  from  different  sources  is  equally  valuable. 
For  example,  an  experiment  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  showed  the 
digestible  organic  matter  of  com  meal  to  be  twenty-one  per  cent 
more  efficient  for  maintaining  a  steer  than  the  same  amount  of  digest- 
ible matter  from  timothy  hay,  and  fifty-six  per  cent  niore  eflS- 
oient  for  fattening.  Kellner.  estimates  the  value  of  the  digestible 
matter  in  numerous  coarse  feeds  at  only  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
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that  of  the  digestible  matter  of  grains,  while  Zuntz  actually  computes 
a  negative  result  for  the  nutritive  value  of  straw  for  the  horse. 

In  the  face  of  such  differences  as  these,  with  what  justification  can 
we  oalmly  continue  to  publish  the  old  figures  for  digestible  nutrients 
and  to  teach  our  students  the  conventional  computation  of  rations? 

Xor  does  it  better  matters  much  to  add  to  our  tables  figures  for  the 
so-called  "  fuel  values  ''  of  feeding  stuffs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  figures  commonly  given  are  incorrect.  They 
are  based  in  most  cases  on  Rubner's  or  Atwater's  factors  for  human 
dietaries,  and  while  these  factors  have  been  shown  to  be  substantially 
accurate  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  they  have  also 
been  shown  to  be  grossly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  the  digestible 
nutrients  of  stock  feeds,  the  results  being  too  high,  in  some  cases  by 
as  much  as  twenty -five  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  these  energy  values  w^ere  correct,  they 
do  not  help  us  much.  We  can  not  rejuvenate  the  old  tables  in  this 
way.  The  writer  is  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  for  many 
purposes  of  regarding  nutrition  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
energetics,  but  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  advantage  of  the 
calorie  over  the  pound  is  simply  as  a  measure.  It  is  a  better  measur- 
ing stick  than  the  pound,  with  a  wider  range  of  uses,  but  it  is  still 
a  measuring  stick — an  implement — and  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends on  what  and  how  we  measure.  The  prime  failure  of  Henne- 
berg's  successors  was  not  in  the  units  which  they  used,  but  that  they 
failed  to  measure  the  real  nutritive  effect  of  their  feeds  and  rations, 
and  we  but  repeat  their  failure  when  we  seek  to  make  progress  by 
substituting  these  energy  values  for  the  equivalent  amounts  of  mat- 
ter. It  is  doubtless  very  desirable  to  know  the  amounts  of  digestible 
matter  in  feeding  stuffs  and  the  corresponding  quantities  of  energy 
more  accurately  than  we  do  at  present,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  by  itself  gives  us  any  definite  information  as  to  the  use  made 
by  the  organism  of  the  matter  or  energy  supplied  in  the  feed.  It 
is  only  as  we  determine  by  the  use  of  the  respiration  apparatus  or 
calorimeter  (or  possibly  by  the  comparative  slaughter  test)  the  actual 
changes  brought  about  by  the  feed  in  the  store  of  matter  or  of  poten- 
tial energy  contained  in  the  body  that  we  can  reach  a  scientifically 
accurate  determination  of  the  nutritive  value  of  that  feed.  Unless 
we  do  this,  no  matter  how  accurately  we  analyze  the  feeding  stuffs 
supplied  or' determine  their  energj',  the  second  member  of  the  equa- 
tion is  lacking.  We  stand  in  urgent  need  of  actual  determinations 
by  modern  methods  of  the  nutritive  values  of  feeding  stuffs  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  the  results  of  which  we  may  substitute  for  the 
assumptions  on  which  we  are  now  basing  our  teachings. 

I  may  instance  in  particular  the  importance  of  determinations  of 
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the  maintenance  values  of  feeding  stufifs,  in  which  a  beginning  has 
been  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  The  results  thus  far  reached 
hardly  do  more  than  show  the  need  for  further  investigation.  The 
experiments  should  be  repeated  with  additional  animals  and  extended 
to  cover  at  least  typical  members  of  the  different  cla.sses  of  feeding 
stuffs.  Several  years'  work  might  be  expended  profitably  on  this 
single  branch  of  the  subject.  Were  this  done  we  might  fairly  h<q)e, 
I  think,  to  secure  approximate  factors  which  could  be  applied  to 
those  feeds  whose  maintenance  values  had  not  been  directly  deter- 
mined. If  successful  we  should  secure  an  indispensable  factor  for 
the  discussion  of  the  results  of  productive  feeding,  since  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  know  how  much  of  our  ration  has  served  simply  for* 
maintenance  before  we  can  rationally  consider  its  productive  value. 

As  regards  the  production  values  of  feeding  stuffs,  we  are  better  off, 
in  that  we  have  the  re.sults  of  Kellner's  elaborate  and  exceedingly 
valuable  determinations.  For  the  feeding  of  mature  fattening  cattle 
it  seems  probable  that  the  "  production  values  "  thus  worked  out  may 
at  least  be  regarded  as  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  in  danger  of  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  Henneberg's  successors.  Kellner  has  published  a  ver}' 
complete  table  of  actual  or  computed  production  values.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  there  should  develop  a  tendency  to  accept  these  values 
as  measuring  the  worth  of  feeding  stuffs  for  all  productive  purposes. 
In  other  words,  there  is  danger  that  we  may  rest  in  an  assumption 
instead  of  actually  determining  the  facts  for  ourselves.  The  results 
of  our  Pennsylvania  experiments  certainly  indicate  that  the  values  for 
maintenance  are  higher  than  those  for  production.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  if  the  production  values  for  different  purposes  or 
for  different  classes  of  animals  should  prove  to  be  materially  different. 
At  any  rate  we  have  no  warrant  in  advance  of  investigation  for 
assuming  that  they  are  identical.  We  need  similar  determinations 
by  equally  rigorous  methods  of  the  productive  values  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same  as  for  fattening. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  vast  field  open  to  the  qualified  and  patient 
investigator,  equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances. 

It  may  be  objected  that  investigations  such  as  those  just  outlined  are 
to  a  degree  empirical.  They  treat  a  single  feeding  stuff  as  an  entity, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  We  can  determine  the  net  available 
energy  of  a  given  sample  of  timothy  hay,  but  we  can  hardly  be  said 
to  determine  the  available  energy  of  timothy  hay.  The  justification 
for  making  such  determinations  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  promise  to 
yield  approximately  correct  and  useful  results  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Too  great  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
studies  of  the  physiological  values  of  individual  chemical  ingredients. 
Such  results,  when  once  established,  are  definite,  because  they  refer  to 
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a  definite  substance,  but  on  thepther  hand  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
a  sufficient  number  of  results  of  this  sort  are  accumulated  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  basis  for  a  science  of  feeding. 

Finally,  at  least  mention  should  be  made  of  the  importance  of  re- 
search upon  the  influence  of  condiments ;  that  i§,  of  the  various  flavor- 
ing and  aromatic  substances  contained  in  feeding  stuffs — ^what  the 
Germans  call  Reizstoffe,  which  might  be  translated  "stimulants," 
were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  connotation  of  that  word.  We  know 
that  these  substances  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  nutritive 
processes  in  the  animal,  but  beyond  this  our  knowledge  is  vague  and 
qualitative. 

The  lines  of  investigation  thus  far  suggested  have  to  do  with  the 
relative  values  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  general  applicability  of  any 
such  results,  however,  has  been  questioned  because  of  varying  indi- 
\iduality  in  animals.  That  such  variations,  and  striking  ones,  do 
e.xist  is  undeniable.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  suggest  plausible 
e.tplanations  for  them  other  than  differences  in  the  physiological  util- 
ization of  the  nutrients  digested.  For  example,  if  of  two  animals  one 
has  a  maintenance  requirement  five  per  cent  greater  than  the  other, 
due  perhaps  to  greater  restlessness  of  disposition,  the  quieter  animal 
will  do  better  than  the  more  restless  one  upon  a  given  ration,  not  be- 
causn  it  uses  its  food  physiologically  to  better  advantage,  but  simply 
because  it  has  more  left  for  productive  purposes  after  meeting  the 
needs  of  maintenance.  So  too,  if  of  two  animals  otherwise  identical, 
one  is  able  to  consume  continuously  ten  per  cent  more  food  than  the 
other,  it  is  obvious  that  a  correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  its 
food  is  available  for  productive  purposes,  since  the  same  amount. must 
be  subtracted  for  maintenance  in  both  cases.  I  instance  these  simply 
as  possible  explanations  without  intending  to  assert  that  they  or 
similar  ones  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  observed  difference. 
The  point  is  that  the  question  is  one  needing  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maintenance  requirements  of  different  species 
of  animals,  and  their  variation  both  as  to  proteids  and  total  food, 
should  be  more  fully  investigated.  At  the  present  time,  only  the  data 
for  cattle  can  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory.  Such  results  are 
indispensable  for  the  rational  study  of  the  results  of  practical  feed- 
ing experiments.  The  influence  of  such  factors  as  breed,  individuality, 
age,  weight,  and  condition  on  the  maintenance  requirement  should  be 
examined,  as  well  as  such  external  factors  as  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  and  of  the  greater  or  less  incidental  activity  of 
the  animal.  By  careful  methods  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  actual  maintenance  requirement  of  animals  may  be  gathered 
by  a  combination  of  live  weight  and  digestion  experiments.  AVhen, 
however,  we  come  to  ask  whether  the  maintenance  value  of  a  given 
feeding  stuff,  or  in  other  words,  the  net  availability  of  its  energy, 
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varies  with  the  animal  to  which  it  is  fed,  the  aid  of  the  respiration 
apparatus  or  calorimeter  is  indispensable. 

We  need  also  experiments  upon  the  food  requirements  for  produc- 
tion of  various  sorts.  I  can  ])ause  <ml,v  to  indicate*  a  few  of  tho 
problems  under  this  head. 

First,  we  have  the  proteid  requirement.  The  question  of  the  mini- 
mum proteid  requirement  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Chittenden  and  others  upon  human  nutrition.  Since 
protein  is  usually  the  most  expensive  ingredient  of  rations,  we  need 
determinations  of  the  actual  amounts  required,  for  instance,  for 
growth  at  different  ages.  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
whether  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
proteid  tissue,  and  whether  this  rate  of  growth  can  be  stimulated  by 
an  excess  of  proteids  in  the  ration.  Similarly,  for  milk  production, 
we  attribute  a  stimulating  effect  to  the  proteid  supply  in  excess  of 
that  appearing  in  the  milk  and  excreta,  but  have  we  any  real  demon- 
stration of  such  a  fact?  In  the  case  of  our  working  animals,  we 
know  that  the  work  is  done  largely  at  the  immediate  expen.se  of  the 
nonnitrogenous  nutrients,  but  have  the  proteids  no  function  in  the 
matter,  and  is  the  universal  practice  of  athletes,  for  example,  to  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  proteid  food  a  mere  habit  or  tradition  and  of 
no  significance  to  us  in  the  feeding  of  work  animals?  Questions 
such  as  those  last  indicated  can,  of  course,  bs  studied  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nitrogen  balance  of  the  body,  but  the  history  of 
investigations  upon  work  production  makes  it  evident  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  subject  requires  also  a  study  of  the  total 
metabolism,  and  this  again  necessitates  the  use  of  the  respiration 
apparatus  or  calorimeter. 

Variations  in  the  total  food  demand  due  to  individuality,  age, 
weight,  condition,  and  the  like  appeal  for  solution,  and  that  solution 
can  l)e  reached  only  by  accurate  scientific  methods.  Similarly,  in 
milk  production  the  question  of  the  factore  influencing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  between  milk  and  tissue  production  needs  thorough 
inve.stigation.  Again,  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  temperature, 
water  consumption,  exposure  to  storms,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  the 
like  needs  be  only  mentioned  to  show  the  need  for  further  systematic 
investigation. 

Finally,  a  mere  mention  of  the  influence  of  feed  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product  must  serve  to  simply  hint  at  a  most  fertile  field  of 
investigation. 

But  l)ecause  I  have  thus  far  dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
scientific  and  almost  recondite  aspects  of  the  study  of  feeding,  I 
would  not  he  thought  to  hold  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  work  that 
ought  to  be  undertaken  or  that  no  one  should  venture  upon  the  field 
with  any  less  formidable  equipment  than  a  digestion  stall,  and  an 
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Atwater  bomb — not  to  say  the  heavy  artillery  of  respiration  ap- 
paratus and  calorimeter.  The  sling  may  still  prove  a  formidable 
weapon,  if  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  David,  and  the  smooth  pebble 
from  the  brook  may  still  do  its  wonted  execution.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  aim. 

The  discovery  and  establishment  of  natural  principles  and  laws 
require  the  rigorous  methods  of  physical  and  chemical  research. 
By  this  path  alone  can  we  hope  to  attain  a  clear  and  definite  quanti- 
tative conception  of  the  processes  of  nutrition.  But  this  alone  is  no 
more  sufficient  than  the  practical  feeding  experiment.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  applied  science,  and  our  task  is  only  half  completed 
when  we  have  established  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition. 
We  are  under  an  equal  obligation  to  show  how  these  principles  apply 
to  the  practical  problems  of  feeding,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  actual  experiments  under  the  conditions  of 
practice.  If  our  practical  experiments  in  the  past  have  not  been 
fruitful  of  general  results  it  is  not  because  they  have  been  practical, 
but  rather  because  they  have  not  been  so  in  the  best  sense.  In  too 
many  cases  they  have  lacked  aim.  They  have  not  been  informed  by 
that  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  science,  and  so,  addressing  themselves  to  petty  temporary 
or  local  questions,  have,  while  admirable  in  their  technical  detail, 
failed  to  materially  advance  our  knowledge.  The  more  thorough 
and  exhaustive  our  scientific  studies  of  nutrition  become,  the  greater 
will  be  our  need  for  correlated  practical  experiments,  scientifically 
planned  to  answer  definite  questions  regarding  the  application  in 
practice  of  the  principles  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  or  the  respira- 
tion apparatus. 

While  this  paper  was  in  course  of  preparation,  I  received,  from  one 
of  the  leading  investigators  in  animal  husbandry  in  this  country,  a 
letter  containing  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  certain  points  in 
animal  nutrition.  If  designed  to  reveal  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
sTibject,  the  letter  was  an  unqualified  success.  To  nearly  all  the  in- 
quiries I  was  compelled  to  return  either  conjectures  or  a  simple  "  I 
don't  know."  I  was,  however,  greatly  interested  in  the  letter  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  illustrated  the  possibility 
of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  namely,  securing  results  of  gen- 
eral value  from  practical  experiments.  The  investigations  which  this 
gentleman  has  been  carrying  on  hqve  related  primarily  to  questions 
of  practice,  yet  he  has  been  able  to  plan  his  experiments  and  study 
his  results  so  as  to  give  them  an  important  bearing  upon  certain  ques- 
tions regarding  the  principles  of  nutrition.  In  the  second  place,  the 
letter  illustrates  the  inadequacy  of  the  practical  experiment  alone  and 
the  necessity  for  scientific  investigation  along  parallel  lines.  His  ex- 
periments and  experience  raised  questions  which  could  not  possibly 
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be  answered  by  such  experiments,  and  yet  they  were  questions  which 
he,  as  a  practical  man,  found  of  importance.  His  results  would  be 
of  very  great  value  in  confirming  or  checking  the  conclusions  from 
scientific  investigations,  yet,  taken  by  themselves,  they  were  inde- 
cisive and  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 

Systematic  stiidias  of  the  practice  of  successful  feeders  should  aid 
largely  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  We  might,  I  believe,  find  an  im- 
portant field  for  this  sort  of  investigation  in  the  feeding  experiments 
recorded  in  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  stations.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  and  reported  with  far  greater  care  than 
are  or  can  be  the  operations  of  the  practical  feeder.  Doubtless  a  wise 
criticism  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection  and  discussion, 
but  they  constitute  an  almost  unworked  mine  of  valuable  material. 
To  cite  a  single  personal  illustration,  the  writer  has  somewhat  recently 
undertaken  a  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  more  readily  available  sta- 
tion experiments  upon  the  fattening  of  cattle  with  reference  to  the 
proteid  requirements  of  such  animals.  The  results  need  not  be  quoted 
here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  showed  a  strikingly  good  general 
agreement,  and  to  that  extent  seem  calculated  to  furnish  a  good  guide 
for  practice.  Had  it  been  possible  to  make  a  systematic  search  of 
station  literature,  doubtless  the  available  data  might  have  been  largely 
increased,  but  such  an  undertaking  is  usually  beyond  the  means  of 
the  individual  investigator. 

This  last  suggestion  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  a  re- 
lated lino  of  activity,  namely,  the  compilation  and  critical  discussion 
of  the  literature  of  animal  nutrition  in  general,  so  far  as  it  is  of  value 
to  the  stock  feeder.  As  a  matter  of  course,  such  study  and  compila- 
tion would  accompany  the  scientific  investigations  already  suggested, 
but  in  addition  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  recorded  data,  both  American 
and  foreign,  available,  out  of  which  much  valuable  information  might 
be  dug  which  would  serve  to  check  and  correct  our  conclusions  from 
small-scale  experiments.  The  work  needs  to  be  done,  but  its  volume 
almost  discourages  one  from  making  an  individual  beginning.  In 
brief,  we  need,  parallel  with  scientific  investigations  into  principles, 
a  comprehensive  sifting,  working  over,  and  systematizing  of  the  facts 
already  on  record. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  after  pointing  out  the  economic  iniportance 
of  the  subject,  to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  present 
knowledge  regarding  the  principles  of  stock  feeding,  and  the  need  of 
broadly  planned  investigations  in  this  field,  and  have  ventured  the  at- 
tempt to  outline  in  general  terms  some  of  the  investigations  needed. 
There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  administrative  question  of 
how  systematic  investigations  of  the  sort  needed  can  be  most  effect- 
ively promoted,  and  this  again  is  part  of  the  broader  question  of  how 
far  fundamental  investigations  into  principles  can  legitimately  and 
reasonably  be  expected  from  our  institutions  for  agricultural  research. 
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No  simple  and  categorical  answer  is  possible  to  this  question. 
Diverse  conditions  and  abilities  must  always  be  reckoned  with;  At 
the  same  time,  certain  things  may  be  suggested,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  subject  but  of- more  or  less  general  application. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  any  such  undertaking, 
whether  along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  paper  or  relating  to  other 
subjects,  there  is  need  for  a  degree  of  coordination  of  effort.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  am  here  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but  without 
stirring  up  smouldering  fires,  may  we  not  freely  and  fully  recognize 
the  f^ct  that,  while  duplication  of  work,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  far  from  being  discouraged  should  be  encouraged,  a  certain 
common  understanding  of  the  broader  features  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  most  promising  means  of  approach  to  it — to  a  degree,  even  a 
program — is  essential  to  satisfactory  progress? 

The  fact  is  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  guerrilla  warfare  around 
the  edges  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  pessimistic  moments,  I  have 
sometimes  feared  that  our  stations  and  colleges  have  been  quite  as 
successful  in  capturing  prizes  at  fat-stock  shows  as  in  developing 
the  science  of  feeding  or  imparting  pedagogic  value  to  the  subject. 
What  we  need  is  to  plan  a  campaign  against  the  unknown.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  this  military  metaphor,  like  all  others, 
should  not  be. made  to  "go  on  all  fours."  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  military  discipline  or  a  commander-in-chief.  What  is  impor- 
tant at  the  present  time  is  that  there  should  be  some  means  of 
inspiring  and  promoting  serious  and  systematic  work  in  this  field, 
guided  by  a  broad  view  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  progress 
of  science  along  this  line,  and  recognizes  gratefully  that  circum- 
stances have  put  greater  opportunities  at  his  disposal  in  some  par- 
ticulars than  most  of  our  investigators  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  a 
few  workers  in  a  single  institution  seem  like  a  forlorn  hope  when  we 
contemplate  the  vast  territory  to  be  occupied.  We  need  a  dozen 
calorimeters  instead  of  one.  Above  all,  we  need  some  means  of 
guiding  and  to  a  degree  coordinating  the  work  of  the  younger  men 
in  our  stations  without  depriving  them  of  their  initiative  or  of  their 
individual  credit  for  their  investigations.  Moreover,  we  need  pro- 
vision in  some  way  for  what  may  be  called  the  drudgery  of  the  work, 
for  the  computation  of  results,  for  the  compilation  of  literature  and 
other  work  of  the  sort. 

How  this  shall  be  accomplished,  I  am  far  from  undertaking  to  say. 
The  stations  as  a  rule,  I  think,  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  but,  as  I  took  occasion  to  say  recently  in  another  connection, 
the  pressure  upon  those  in  responsible  charge  of  our  experiment 
stations  for  results  of  immediate  utility  is  such  that  it  requires 
exceptional  conviction  and  courage  to  set  aside  liberal  sums  for.  pure 
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scientific  research.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
advantage  of  a  broader  coijstituency,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
larger  freedom  in  its  choice  of  subjects  for  investigation,  yet,  it  too, 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  stations,  feels  the  pressure  for  popular 
approval.    The  problem  is  really  one  of  educating  our  constituency. 

It  seems  yet  an  open  question  how  far  it  will  prove  possible  for 
the  experiment  stations,  with  their  pressing  practi^l  probl^BS,  to 
entw  vigorously  and  aggressively  into  pure  scientific  research  in  the 
immediate  future,  either  in  this  or  other  fields.  The  passage  of  the 
Adams  Act  has  made  this  a  live  question,  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  this  fund  will  be  used  scrupulously  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  the  reflex  influence 
of  this  will  extend  to  expenditures  under  the  Hatch  Act  as  well. 
State  problems  should  be  studied  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  the 
national  funds  used  for  those  broader  investigations  which  are  to 
benefit  the  whole  country.  It  is  to  these  funds  and  to  those  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  must  look  for  the 
promotion  of  comprehensive  schemes  of  fundamental  investigation 
whose  results  will  become  the  common  property  of  investigators 
everywhere. 

I  am  inclined  to  see  p<^ibilities  for  larger  service  in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  than,  I  think,  are 
some  of  my  colleagues.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Department 
were  able  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  investigation 
upon  stock  feeding  corresponding  to  that  which  it  is  conducting 
so  successfully  in  human  nutrition.  While  the  Department  could 
hardly  hope  to  find  an  Atwater  to  organize  and  direct  the  undertak- 
ing, yet  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  tact  it  surely  ought  to  be  able 
to  attract  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  stations  to  its  work,  so 
that  it  would  be  to  their  manifest  advantage  to  correlate  their  investi- 
gations with  its  own,  whether  officially  or  unofficially.  For  one.  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  such  a  course,  patiently  adhered  to,  without 
effort  for  notoriety  and  depending  on  moral  authority  alone,  would 
be  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  unity  of  work  and  of  the  study  of 
fundamental  questions  by  scientific  methods,  as  well  as  in  training 
men  in  the  methods  of  investigation.  That  the  same  methods  might 
be  applied  to  quite  other  lines  of  investigation  is,  of  course,  too 
obvious  to  require  mention.  Indeed,  it  is  a  phase  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  cooperation  which  seems  to  me  well  wortii  careful  thought— 
the  essence  of  the  method,  of  course,  lying  in  the  personality  of  its 
executor. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  more  abstract  forms  of  scientific 
research  can  be  adequately  maintained  by  institutions  dependent  en- 
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tirely  upon  taxation  for  their  support.  The  average  taxpayer  has 
coine  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  in  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  he  does  not  like  long-term  investments.  He  wants  to  see 
results,  or  at  least  the  definite  prospect  of  results,  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  This  doubtless  has  its  wholesome  side  as  a  dis- 
<H>urager  of  dawdling  and  dilettanteism,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
public  has  yet  to  learn  that  "  the  search  for  knowledge,  with  exclusive 
reference  to  its  practical  application,  is  generally  unrewarded." 

I  believe  (hat  the  question  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  research 
in  agricultural  science,  either  in  special  institutions  or  in  our  great 
universities,  is  a  subject  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  all  inter- 
«jsted  in  agricultural  progress,  and  that  an  investment  of  this  sort 
^vould  yield  richer  returns  of  honor  and  satisfaction  to  the  donor  than 
many  a  memorial  pile  or  stately  library. 

Nor  are  the  amounts  required  large  as  compared  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved.    Thus,  to  take  the  single  subject  of 
this  paper,  a  surn  sufficient  not  only  to  equip,  but  to  permanently  en- 
dow an  institution  for  reseach  in  animal  nutrition  far  superior  to  any 
now  in  existence  anywhere  would  equal  less  than  one-twentieth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  our  live  stock  and  dairy  products  in  a  single 
year.    Two  cents  per  $100  upon  the  average  value  of  the  live  stock 
handled  yearly  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  last  five  years  would 
amply  equip  such  an  institution,  and  a  liberal  revenue  for  its  main- 
tenance would  amount  to  1  cent  per  head  upon  the  cattle  alone 
slaughtered  yearly  in  Chicago.     But  the  endowment  of  research  in 
agriculture  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  at  the  close  of  a 
paper  of  this  length,  and  I  forbear  to  tax  your  patience  further. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  spoken  with  a  certain  degree  of  personal 
bias  in  urging  as  I  have  done  the  importance  of,  and  necessity  for, 
fundamental  investigations  in  a  branch  of  science  in  which  I  am 
deeply  interested.  For  this  I  make  no  apology.  If  anything  which 
I  have  said  proves  of  service  in  promoting  scientific  investigation  in 
any  branch  of  agriculture,  I  shaU  feel  amply  justified. 
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QtumtltatlTe  Tolatlllmtioii  of  phosphoric  add,  P.  Jarnabch  and  E.  Hci- 
MANN  (Ber.  Dcut.  Chem.  Oesell.,  39  (1906),  pp.  2625-2628;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centhl, 
1906,  II,  No.  n,  pp.  1357,  1358;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indut.,  25  (1906),  Jfo.  20,  p. 
1007). — In  the  method  proposed  0.5  gm.  of  phosphate  is  carefully  heated  in  a 
flaslE  in  an  open  air  bath  with  about  C  to  8  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  30  cc.  of  satu- 
rated cane  sugar  sirup  and  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:1),  a  stream  of  air 
being  pansed  through  tbe  flask  until  carbonisation  is  complete  and  the  mass  is 
dry.  The  flask  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver  and  heated  to  the  highest 
temperature  it  will  bear,  a  stream  of  chlorin  being  iMssed  throtigb  until  no 
more  condensable  products  come  over.  Oxygen  is  then  substituted  for  chlorin 
until  ail  carbon  is  burnt.  After  cooling,  3  to  4  oc.  of  the  acid  sugar  solution  is 
added  and  carefully  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  flask  and  the  above 
process  repeated. 

By  this  method  the  authors  volatilized  phosphoric  acid  completely  from  am- 
monium and  magnesium  phosphates.  Tbe  extension  of  the  process  to  other 
phosphates  is  being  investigated. 

The  Woy  method  for  the  determlaation  of  phosphoric  acid,  O.  B.  Tas 
Kaufen  (Chem.  Weckbl.,  3  (1906),  pp.  576-579;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906, 
II,  No.  17,  p.  1357). — ^The  author  maintains  tliat  this  method  is  as  accurate  and 
satisfactory  as  the  ordinary  molybdlc  method.  Like  Woy,  he  finds  the  Ignited 
residue  to  have  a  composition  of  24MoO,P,0,.  He  considers  Hund8hagen*s 
method  (insulted  to  volumetric  analysis  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  filtration 
of  the  precipitate. 

Process  for  rendering^  mixed  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic 
acid  easily  soluble,  P.  A.  Newton  (English  Patent  No.  9183,  Apr.  18,  1906; 
abs.  in  Jour.  8oe.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906).  No.  20,  p.  997).— In  this  process  the 
raw  phosphates  are  fused  with  artificial  alkali  silicates  and  lime  in  a  regenera- 
tive Siemens'  furnace  and  the  molten  product  Is  run  directly  into  cold  water. 
It  Is  stated  that  in  the  product  thus  obtained  nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  add 
is  citrate-soluble. 

Availability  of  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  G.  S.  Fraps  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Sac.,  28  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  832-834;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [LoiMioH],  90 
(1906),  No.  528,  II,  p.  702).— A  brief  statement  of  the  prhicipal  contents  of  this 
article  will  be  found  In  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  Oil. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  soils,  B.  Gutzeit  (Landto.  Vers.  SM., 
65  (1906),  No.  S-i,  pp.  217-219). — ^The  Inaccuracy  of  the  determination  of 
nitrates  In  presence  of  bumus,  as  is  done  for  example  in  Buhlert  and  Flcken- 
dey's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  832),  is  pointed  out. 

The  determination  of  humus  acids  in  soils  by  the  Tacke  method,  C.  K. 
Van  Daalen   (Chem.  Weekbl,  3  (1906).  pp.  611-620;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl., 
1906,  II,  No.  18.  p.  H.5S).—Tbi8  method  (E.  S.  R..  9,  p.  32)  is  not  considered  re- 
liable on  account  of  the  slow  and  often  Incomplete  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid. 
622 
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The  datermlnatioix  of  ssudl  quantltlM  of  Iron,  W.  McK.  Mabbiott  and 
C.  6.  L.  Watr  (Jour,  Biol,  Chem.,  1  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  451-461).— The  method 
proposed  is  based  upon  the  color  reaction  which  ferric  salts  show  when  treated 
with  an  alkaline  thiocyanate.  Acetone  is  recommended  as  a  solvent  and  de- 
tailed directions  are  given  for  using  the  method  in  determining  the  iron  In 
tissues  and  organic  fluids,  blood,  urine,  and  inorganic  substances. 

Determining  the  crude  fiber  content  of  cocoa,  W.  Ludwio  (Ztschr.  JJnter- 
*uch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuismtl.,  12  (1906),  A'o.  3,  pp.  153-159). — ^The  crude  fiber  con- 
tent of  a  number  of  samples  of  cocoa  beans,  cocoa  shells,  cocoa  sprouts,  and 
commercial  cocoa  and  chocolate  were  determined  with  a  view  to  detecting  adul- 
teration. Cocoa  from  which  the  fat  was  not  extracted  was  found  to  contain  3.71 
to  4.42  per  cent  crude  fiber,  fat-free  cocoa  4.98  to  5.96  per  cent,  and  cocoa  shells 
14.47  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  cocoa  and  cocoa  shells  are  su  great 
that  determining  the  crude  fiber  content  may  serve  as  a  means  for  the  detection 
of  undue  amounts  of  shells  in  the  ground  cocoa. 

The  estimation  of  crude  fiber  in  cocoa  gfoods,  II.  Matthes  and  F.  MUlleb 
(Ztschr.  Vntergiwh.  Hahr.  u.  Oenusamtl.,  12  (1906),  Wo.  3,  pp.  159-161).— X  com- 
parison of  methods. 

Determining  the  digestible  protein  in  feeding  stufFs,  A.  Stctzeb  (Jour. 
Landtc.,  54  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  235-256,  pi.  i).— The  determination  of  digestible 
protein  in  feeding  stuffs  and  related  questions  are  critically  discussed  on  the 
basis  of  analytical  and  other  data. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  separation  of  proteld  from  nonproteld  compounds 
by  the  aid  of  copper  hydrozid  is  satisfactory,  and  he  considers  It  immaterial 
whether  a  solution  of  copper  hydrosid  is  used  or  whether  a  copper  salt  Is  used 
and  the  copper  hydroxid  formed  during  the  analysis.  In  both  cases  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  liquid  slightly  acid.  This  Is  done  by  using  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  strong  alum  solution  when  copper  hydroxld  Is  used  as  a 
reagent  and  by  using  a  little  less  sodium  bydroxid  than  Is  necessary  for  the 
complete  change  of  copixjr  sulphate  into  copper  hydroxld  when  the  copper  salt 
Is  used  as  a  reagent. 

A  simple  method  of  separating  proteids  of  feeding  stuffs  from  peptones  Is 
considered  desirable  since  by  the  present  method  the  iwptones  are  not  entirely 
precipitated  by  copper. 

The  pepsin  soluble  protein  in  feeding  stuffs  may  be  determined  by  treating  for 
48  hours  at  blood  temperature  2  gm.  of  material  with  500  cc.  of  gastric  ferment 
prepared  according  to  the  author's  earlier  directions  or  250  cc.  prepared  by  the 
method  descrit>ed  in  the  investigation  reported  t)elow,  the  acidity  of  the  solution 
being  increased  until  It  reaches  1  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Such  artificial  digestion  differs  from  natural  digestion  and  so  the  author 
believes  that  the  pepsin  pancreatic  method  of  determining  digestibility  should 
receive  further  study. 

New  experiments  have  shown  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  pepsin  method 
are  not  always  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  natural  digestion.  The  need  of 
additional  experiments  on  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  products  of  the  feces  is 
hislsted  upon. 

Studies  on  simplifying  the  method  of  estimating  pepsin  soluble  constit- 
oents  of  feeding  stuils,  A.  Stutzek,  II.  Wanonick,  and  W.  Rothe  (Jour. 
Landtc.,  54  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  265-272).— The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the 
pepsin  solution  used  in  determining  the  digestible  protein  of  feeding  stuffs 
should  be  twice  as  strong  as  that  commonly  used,  and  directions  are  given  for 
preparing  such  a  reagent  from  fresh  pig  stomacba 
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Estimating  cAUnloM,  lignln,  and  kntln  in  erode  fiber,  J.  KSnio  (Zt«dkr. 
Untersuch.  Kahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906).  Ifo.  7,  pp.  38S-S9S). — An  erteDsion 
of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  436). 

The  optical  rotation  of  gliadln  in  certain  organic  solTents,  W.  E.  Hathew- 
soN  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  28  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  1482-1485) .—The  optical 
rotation  of  purified  glladlu  was  studied,  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  alcoholR  of 
different  strengths,  phenol,  paraeresol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  benzyl  alcohol 
being  used  as  solvents. 

The  attempt  was  also  made  to  estimate  the  gliadln  present  In  flour  by  diges- 
tion with  phenol  and  polarization  of  the  filtered  extract  "  The  results  obtained 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  quite  complete  extraction  of  the  gliadln  is  effected,  it 
is  possible,  however,  that  more  or  leas  glutenin  also  dissolves  in  the  phenol. 
The  chief  difllculty  encountered  Is  In  the  filtration  of  the  mixtures." 

"The  fact  that  gliadln  Is  soluble  In  phenol  would  seem  to  render  possible  an 
approximate  determination  of  its  molecular  weight  by  the  freezing-point 
method." 

The  technique  of  the  quantitative  estimatioa  of  albumen  by  means  of  the 
precipitin  reaction,  A.  Schulz  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenu»»mil..  12 
(1906),  Jio.  5,  pp.  257-266). — ^Tbe  author's  investigations  led  to  the  conciosion 
that  protelds  may  be  estimated  quantitatively  in  food  analysis  by  biological 
methods — that  is,  by  means  of  the  precipitin  reaction.  He  describes  in  some 
detail  his  method  of  procedure  and  gives  a  stunmary  of  references  to  other 
articles  on  the  subject. 

Fermentation  changes  occunring  In  Moscovado  sug^ars,  F.  Watts  and  H.  A 
Tempant  (West  Indian  Bui.,  7  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  226-236,  dgm.  i).— The  inves- 
tigations showed  that  Muscovado  sugar  is  liable  to  fermentative  changes  wbereb; 
the  polarization  is  first  increased  and  then  decreased.  These  changes  are  con- 
sidered due  to  micro-organisms.  The  rise  in  the  polarization  is  due  In  part  to 
the  destruction  of  levulose  and  the  subsequent  fall  to  the  destruction  of  dextroae 
and  sucrose. 

The  estimation  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter  fat,  F.  W.  Habbis  (Analytt,  St 
(1906),  jVo.  368,  pp.  3.>.3-360). — ^The  presence  on  the  market  of  cocoannt  oil 
devoid  of  odor  and  practically  neutral  makes  the  determination  of  this  sub- 
stance of  considerable  Importance.  Different  methods  for  this  purpose  have 
lieen  tested  in  the  author's  laboratory  for  the  past  year. 

According  to  the  results  obtained,  the  BSmer  pbytosterin  acetate  test  (E!.  S. 
R.,  16.  p.  18)  can  not  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  adulteration  of  butter 
with  cocoanut  oil  and  with  margarin.  The  method  is  expensive  and  tedious 
and  Is  valuable  only  as  a  confirmatory  test. 

The  Juckenack  and  Pasternack  method  (E.  8.  R.,  16.  p.  332)  does  not  per- 
mit the  detection  with  any  certainty  of  less  than  15  per  cent  of  cocoanut  oil. 

By  the  Polenske  method  (E.  S.  R.,  1.5,  p.  850),  which  was  subjected  to  care- 
ful and  extensive  examination,  It  Is  quite  iiossible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  anthor. 
to  detect  the  admixture  of  10  per  cent  of  cocoanut  oil  with 'a  relative  d^ree  of 
certainty  and  to  estimate  fairly  accurately  an  addition  of  15  per  cent.  Tliln 
method,  which  is  simple  and  permits  the  determination  of  both  the  Polenske 
and  Relchert-Melssl  numbers  In  one  operation,  Is  recommended  for  general 
adoption. 

The  detection  of  cocoannt  oil  in  butter,  H.  LUhbio  (Ztschr.  Untersuch. 
Kttlir.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906).  No.  10,  pp.  5S8-592).— Studies  were  made  of 
the  method  of  Wljsmann  and  Reljst  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  834).  With  pure  butter 
the  second  silver  Index  was  often  lower  than  the  first.  The  author  therefore 
concludes  that  the  method  i«  of  no  value. 
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On  the  extraction  of  fat  from  feces  and  the  occurrence  of  lecithin,  J.  H. 
LoHO  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  800^  28  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  70^706).— Comparative 
tegts  showed  that  when  (at  of  feces  was  extracted  by  the  paper-coll  method 
higher  results  were  obtained  than  by  the  shell  extraction  with  sand.  "No  reason 
Is  apparent  why  such  differences  should  obtain  where  sufficient  time  is  given." 
The  coll  method  "  commends  itself  on  account  of  ease  in  manipulation  and  com- 
plete extraction.  A  perfectly  clear  ether  extract  Is  obtained,  which,  after 
evaporation,  again  dissolves  readily  in  ether." 

The  phosphoric  acid  In  the  fat  was  determined  in  the  samples  studied  and 
wonld  Indicate  an  excretion  of  3  to  5.5  gm.  of  lecithin  per  day.  In  later  tests 
smaller  amounts  were  found.  "With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  lecithin  in  animal  and  vegetable  foods  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for  such  values."    It  Is  pointed  out  that  further  experiments  are  needed. 

OraTimetrlc  estimation  of  saltpeter  in  meat,  C.  Paai.  and  G.  Mebrtens 
IZtgchr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  410-416).— A 
comparison  of  methods  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gravimetric  (nitron) 
method  of  estimating  saltpeter  In  meat  and  meat  products  gives  sufficiently 
accurate  results,  and  the  data  obtained  by  this  method  agree  well  with  those 
obtained  by  the  gas-volumetric  method  of  analysis. 

Hote  on  the  examination  of  maple  products.  The  lead  value,  A.  P.  St 
{Jour.  Franklin  Intt.,  162  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  71,  72).— A  modifled  method  of 
estimating  lead  In  maple  sugars  and  maple  sirups  is  proposed,  lead  acetate 
being  precipitated  by  means  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  the 
lead  sulphate,  after  the  addition  of  alcohol,  being  removed  by  filtration  and  the 
lead  determined  as  usual. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  ergot  in  flour,  R.  Bebnhabt  (Ztgchr.  Vnter- 
tuck.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  321^40). —The  method  proposed 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  chitln,  a  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  the  ergot 

Practical  guide  for  food  chemists,  O.  Pellebin  ( Ouide  Pratique  de  V Expert- 
Chimiste  en  Denries  Alitnentaires.  Paris:  Ualoine,  1906,  col.  1,  pp.  680;  rev.  in 
Ret.  OAi.  Set.,  n  (1906),  No.  16,  p.  755).-— This  volume  is  designed  as  a  lab- 
oratory manual 'for  the  guidance  of  food  chemists,  and.  In  addition  to  full  de- 
"oriptlons  of  analytical  processes  and  methods,  contains  numerous  tables  and 
similar  data. 

Tearhook  of  chemistry,  R.  Meyer  et  al.  (Jahrh.  Chcm.,  15  (1905),  pp. 
X/f-f595). — This  is  a  review  of  the  more  Important  contributions  to  pure  and 
applied  chemistry  during  1005.     Biographical  data  are  also  Included. 
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Konthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  Si  (1906),  Nos.  7,  pp.  S01- 
*'6-  pis.  10,  figs.  6,  charts  8;  8,  pp.  SSl-W,  figs.  9,  charts  6). — In  addition  to 
the  usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteor- 
ological tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1906,  progress 
of  climatology  throughout  the  world,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteorology, 
fwent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numl»ers  contain  the 
following  articles  and  notes : 

No.  7. — Studies  on  the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere — VI,  The  Water- 
"Pont  Seen  off  Cottage  City,  Mas.s.,  In  Vineyard  Sound,  on  August  19,  18m5 
<lllt».),  by  P.  H.  Bigelow;  Climatology  of  Porto  Rico  from  1S67  to  10a5,  Inclu- 
''fe,  by  W.  H.  Alexander  (see  p.  520)  ;  A  New  Form  of  Precision  Barograph 
(lllug.),  by  C.  F.  Marvin;    Snow  Rollers   (iUus.),  by  W.  A.  Bentley;    Snow 
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Rollers  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  (tUus.),  by  R.  D.  Calkins;  Progress  of 
Meteorology  in  Australia;  George  J.  Heck;  Physical  Societies  and  Journal*; 
and  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators. 

No.  8. — The  International  Symbols,  by  H.  H.  Clayton;  The  Meteorological 
Optics  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Pemter  (illus.),  by  R.  W.  Wood;  Eiffel's  "Etudes  Pra- 
tiques ; "  Studies  on  the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere — VII,  Tlie 
Meteorological  Conditions  Associated  with  the  Cottage  City  Waterspout  (illus.), 
by  P.  H.  Bigeiow ;  Variation  in  Temperature  Over  a  Limited  Area  (illus.),  by 
W.  I.  Mliham;  The  First  Dally  Weather  Maps  from  China  (illus.),  by  C.  P. 
Talman ;  What  is  Research;  The  International  Seismological  Association; 
and  Astronomy  versus  Meteorology. 

Climatology  of  Forto  Bico  from  1867  to  1905,  inclusive,  W.  H.  Alexakdeb 
(Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  34  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  315-524). —This  article  supplementg  a 
previous  r^)ort  on  the  same  subject,  giving  additional  data  regarding  topogra- 
phy, which  is  based  upon  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  795),  and  tabulated  summaries  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature, rainfall,  etc.,  at  a  number  of  places  In  Porto  Rico,  observations  at  San 
Juan,  Can6vanas,  and  Perla  being  given  in  some  detail. 

The  data  show  a  very  uniform  temperature,  with  no  excessive  e.^tremes,  the 
annual  range  rarely  being  50°.  January  shows  the  coldest  mean  temperature 
and  August  the  hottest,  the  difference  between  the  two,  however,  being  only 
6.1°.  The  extreme  maximum  temperature  usually  occurs  in  May.  The  mean 
temi)erature  of  the  period  from  December  to  April  Is  below  the  annual  mean  of 
the  rest  of  the  year  above.  The  average  dally  range  of  temperature  at  San  Juan 
Is  between  11  and  12°,  although  at  Interior  stations  a  much  greater  range  is 
recorded.  The  minimum  daily  temperature  occurs  about  5  a.  m.,  the  maximum 
from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  The  temperature  decreases  about  4°  for  each  1,000  ft, 
of  elevation. 

A  well-defined  dry  season  occurs,  from  about  Novemlier  20  to  April  15,  Febru- 
ary being  the  driest,  month.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  Is  1&1  at  Can6- 
vanas,  208  at  San  Juan,  stud  2(X)  at  Perla.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  eafit 
coast  Is  92  in.,  for  the  north  and  west  sides  86,  for  the  south  side  57.  The  rain- 
fall In  general  decreases  westward  to  the  middle  of  the  Island  and  then  rapidly 
increases.  The  south  side  is  subject  to  long  droughts,  making  irrigation 
neces8ar,y. 

The  steady  northeast  trade  winds,  light  at  night  and  fresh  during  tlie  da.v. 
make  the  evenings  cool  and  even  the  hottest  days  less  oppressive.  The  Island  is 
out  of  the  usual  path  of  hurricanes  and  these  are  comparatively  rara  Thun- 
derstorms and  hailstorms  are  Infrequent  «nd  rarely  violent. 

Climatologlcal  atlas  of  India,  J.  Eliot  ([Calcutta]:  Indian  Met.  Dept., 
1906.  pp.  XXXII,  pis.  120;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  75  (1907),  No.  1941,  pp. 
241-244). — ^This  atlas  consists  of  120  colored  maps  showing  In  ^reat  detail  tlie 
distribution  of  the  meteorological  elements  over  the  Indian  Empire,  with  an 
Introduction  giving  "  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  meteorological 
observation  in  India  and  hence  of  the  growth  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
a  list  of  the  observatories  contributing  observations  that  have  been  utllb^  In 
the  preparation  of  the  atlas  with  their  position  and  elevation,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  charts." 

The  maps  are  based  upon  the  results  of  observations  during  the  first  25  .years' 
ojieration  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  India,  beginning  with  the  year 
1875-70  andcovering  the  Incumbency  of  Sir  John  Ellot,  and  are  classed  as  gen- 
eral, pressure  and  wind  charts,  temperature  maps,  humidity  charts,  cloud  plates, 
rainfall  maps,  and  storm  track  charts.    The  work  is  reviewed  in  Nature  by  J. 
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Hann,  who  refers  to  it  as  the  most  comprehensive  statistical   and  scientific 
meteorological  record  in  the  world. 

The  effect  of  the  sea  upon  climate  {8ci.  Amer.,  95  (1906),  Jfo.  8,  pp.  ISO, 
131). — Examples  are  briefly  cited  to  show  that  "the  enormous  area  of  the  sea 
has  a  great  effect  upon  climate,  but  not  so  much  in  the  direct  way  formerly 
believed.  While  a  mass  of  warm  or  cold  water  off  a  coast  must  to  some  extent 
modify  temperature,  a  greater  direct  cause  is  the  winds,  which,  however,  are  in 
many  parts  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  warm  and  cold  water  in  the  ocean 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away." 

Sonrise,  moisture,  and  growth,  U.  E.  Rawson  (Transvaal  Apr.  Jour.,  4 
(1906),  Noa.  15,  pp.  558-566,  pU.  3,  fig.  1 ;  16,  pp.  7iS-75Ji,  pi  1;  5  (1906),  No.  11, 
pp.  Ii0-H8.  figs.  2). — Observations  and  experiments  on  various  plants  are 
reported  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  regions  of  little  cloud  and  exces- 
sive sunlight,  as  is  the  case  at  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  the  early  sun's  rays  are 
especially  active  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  plants  and  indicate  the  desira- 
bility of  so  planting  crops  that  they  may  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  such  rays 
and  be  protected  from  excessive  sunlight 

The  author  states  the  belief  "  that,  besides  rain,  beat,  soils,  and  all  the  well- 
tecognized  factors  which  enter  into  the  question  of  growth,  there  are  some  subtle 
influences  at  work-  which  have  hitherto  been  little,  or  not  at  all,  taken  Into 
account" 

In  commenting  upon  these  conclusions  H.  Ingle  and  I.  B.  Pole  Evans  discuss 
the  principal  factors  Influencing  plant  growth  in  their  bearing  upon  the  deduc- 
tions set  forth,  concluding  that  the  results  upon  which  the  deductions  are  based 
"  may  be  explained  by  the  effects  of  temperature  changes,  and  without  attribut- 
ing any  occult  influence  to  the  morning  sunshine  per  se.  .  .  . 

"  One  Important  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  the  considerations  discussed 
In  this  review — that  many  plants  would  be  benefited  by  being  shaded  from  the 
hot  midday  sun,  thus  often  preventing  them  from  being  heated  above  their 
maximum  temperature  for  growth.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  probable  that  sunrise  light  contains  a  sufficiency  of  orange  and  yellow  ' 
wyg  to  produce  rapid  carbon  assimilation,  while  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  which 
tend  to  reduce  growth,  are  relatively  deficient 

"  The  unscreened  plants,  receiving  such  rays  at  a  period  when  their  tempera- 
ture Is  favorable  for  the  performance  of  their  vital  functions,  thus  have  an 
advantage  over  their  screened  neighbors,  which  do  not  receive  such  strong  light 
nntil  later  in  the  day,  when  their  temperature  Is  quickly  raised  to  a  iwlnt  not 
80  favorable  for  assimilation,  but  more  favorable  to  the  respiratory  processes  by 
which  their  tissues  are  oxidized  and  diminished." 

Besulta  of  meteorological  observations,  1905,  R.  Heikbicb,  M.  Habebland,  ' 
and  H.  Konio  (Arch.  Ver.  Freunde  Naturgeach.  Mecklenb.,  39  (1905),  2.  AM., 
«aWe«  facing  p.  252,  chart  1). — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature, pressure,  precipitation,  humidity  of  the  air,  cloudiness,  duration  of 
ranshine,  etc.,  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Rostock ;  of  observa- 
tions on  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  etc.,  at  the 
meteorological  station  at  Neustrelitz;  and  on  duration  and  photochemical 
properties  of  sunshine  at  Neubrandenburg. 

Swedish  meteorological  observations,  1905,  H.  E.  Hambebo  (Met.  lakttag. 
Srerige  [Ohnerv.  MH.  Su^d.].  _K.  Hvensha  Vetensk.  Akad.,  kl  (1905),  pp. 
J -)- 1.57).— This  report  is  divided  into  .3  parts,  (t)  daily  observations  at  18 
stations  of  the  second  order,  (2)  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  ail  the 
meteorological  elements  furnished  by  30  stations  of  the  second  order,  and  (3) 
!Way  means  of  temperature  at  the  30  stations  Included  in  part  2. 
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Meteorology  (An.  Egtad.  Mexicana,  It  (.190k),  No.  12,  pp.  27-^3).— Thto 
report  gives  summaries  of  meteorological  conditions  as  observed  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  during  1904,  and  at  a  number  of  other  places  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
with  a  discussion  of  seasonal  variations  in  weather  conditions. 

Hourly  meteorolo^cal  and  magnetic  observations,  Manila  central  ob- 
servatory, 1904  (Ann.  Rpt.  Philippine  Weather  Bur.,  1904,  pts.  1  and  2,  pp. 
208,  charts  2). — This  report  records  in  part  1  the  results  during  1904  of  hourly 
observations  at  the  central  observatory  at  Manila  on  atmospheric  pressure,  tem- 
perature, relative  humidity,  vapor  tension,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and 
direction,  form,  and  amount  of  clouds,  and  bWally  observations  on  ozone;  and 
in  part  2,  observations  during  the  same  period  at  the  magnetlcal  observatory  on 
declination,  horizontal  force,  inclination,  and  other  disturbances,  as  measured 
by  Mascart  registering  instruments. 

Precipitation  in  Korth  Qerman  river  basins,  G.  Heixmahn  (Die  }>ie- 
derschldge  in  den  Xorddeiitschcn  Stromgchieten.  Berlin:  Dietrich  Reimer. 
1906,  vols.  1,  pp.  r  +  S86  +  139,  pis.  3.  figs.  i8,  map.  1;  2,  pp.  VII  +  722;  3,  pp. 
r II  +  872).— A  review  of  this  work  In  British  Rainfall,  1905,  refers  to  It  as 
"  the  most  remarkable  compendium  of  rainfall  data  which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished." It  is  a  compilation,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Meteorological  Institute  of  Berlin,  of  all  available  rainfall  data  up  to  the 
year  liXX),  the  earliest  records  included  dating  back  to  1715. 

Observations  at  4,000  stations  are  Included.  The  data  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  amount,  frequency,  and  variation  of  rainfall. 

A  study  of  the  longest  records  reduced  to  their  average  value  for  the  50  years 
1851-1900  shows  that  the  lowest  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  region  under 
consideration  is  about  18  in.,  the  greatest  about  58  In. 

The  average  seasonal  changes  for  the  whole  region  are  comparatively  r^alar. 
February  having  as  a  rule  the  least  rainfall  and  July  the  greatest,  wltb  a  regu- 
lar decrease  following  that  month.  Under  the  maritime  conditions  of  tlie 
western  part  of  the  area,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  maximum  to 
occur  later  in  the  year,  in  the  extreme  south  and  southeast  to  occur  earlier. 
Over  southern  and  central  Germany  the  driest  month  Is  January,  in  the  north- 
east February,  and  In  the  extreme  north  and  northwest  April.  The  rainfall  of 
winter  is  24  per  cent  of  the  annual  total  In  the  extreme  west,  diminishing 
steadily  toward  the  east  and  south  until  it  becomes  less  than  16  per  cent  at  the 
sources  of  the  eastern  rivers.  In  the  spring  the  rainfall  increases  from  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  northwest  and  20  per  cent-  along  the  Baltic  coast 
to  more  than  24  per  cent  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The  summer  rainfall  is 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  rainfall  on  the.  North  Sea  coast  and  40  per  cent 
In  the  heart  of  the  continent.  In  autumn  30  per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall  occurs 
along  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  coasts  and  22  per  cent  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern states. 

Leaving  the  mountainous  regions  out  of  account,  the  number  of  rainy  days 
decreases  from  about  175  in  the  northwest  of  Gennany  to  135  or  less  in  the 
southeast,  the  variations  in  different  parts  of  Germany  being  somewhat  irr^^- 
lar.  In  the  north  and  west  the  months  which  have  most  frequent  rains  are 
October,  November,  or  December,  and  the  mouth  having  the  least  frequent  rains 
April.  In  central  Gennany  most  frequent  rains  occur  in  July  and  least  fre- 
quent usually  in  September.  In  the  south  June  has  most  rainy  days  and  No- 
vember or  January  least. 

In  a  study  of  variations  in  rainfall  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  greater 
tendency  for  a  run  of  consecutive  dry  months  than  for  a  run  of  consecutive 
wet  months.  A  relation  was  traced  between  variations  in  annual  rainfall  and 
sunspot  frequency,  each  sunspot  i^eriod  iucludlng  2  rainfall  maxima,  ckwely 
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related  to  tbe  taming  points  of  tbe  sunspot  curve,  the  larger  maximmn  of  rain- 
fall corresponding  to  tlie  sunspot  minimum,  ttie  Rm.iller  to  tlie  sunspot  maxi- 
mum. A  35  years'  cycle  corresponding  to  thi\t  deduced  by  BrUcijner  for  the 
whole  of  Europe  seemed  to  lie  borne  out  by  the  data  for  North  Germany. 
A  voluminous  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  German  rainfall  is  given. 
Cirrus  clouds  and  rais  (Science,  n.  scr.,  H  {1906),  .Y».  621^,  p.  785), — A 
brief  note  is  given  on  studies  by  Vanderllnden  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Belgium  at  Uocle  on  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  movement  of 
cirrus  clouds  and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  rain.  Tbe  observations  show  in 
general  that  cirrus  clouds  "do  not  apiiear  always  to  be  the  prognostics  of 
rain  which  they  have  been  said  to  be." 

The  Mount  Bose  weather  obaerratory,  J.  B.  Chubch,  Jr.,  (Mo.  Weather 
Rer.,  Si  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  2'>5-263,  figs.  9). — An  account  is  given  in  this  article 
of  tbe  establishment,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Nevada  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  of  a  small  observing  station  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  which 
forms  the  northern  apex  of  the  Carson  Range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  is 
10,800  ft  high.  The  peak  is  near  Reno,  Nev.,  and  commands  the  Li^  Taboe 
and  Truckee  and  Carson  valleys.  It  was  selected  because  it  was  believed  "  that 
an  observatory  here  would  be  of  service  In  furnishing  data  as  to  tbe  constant 
air  movements  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  reporting  approaching  weatlier 
conditions  to  the  districts  farther  east,"  and  would  furnish  a  valuable  means  of 
comparing  the  weather  conditions  of  this  high  elevation  with  those  of  Reno  In 
tbe  valley,  6,2G8  ft.  below,  and  of  San  Francisco  to  the  southwest. 

The  records  thus  far  made  Indicate  a  rather  constant  correspondence  between 
tall  in  pressure  and  fall  in  temperature,  and  furthermore,  that  such  fall  pre- 
cedes by  ceverai  iiours  (24  to  30)  the  appearance  of  frost  In  the  Trucicee  and 
Carson  valleys  below,  thus  furnishing  a  possible  basis  for  frost  prediction  for 
these  valleys. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Nevada  Exi)erlment  Station  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
these  frost  studies  and  also  to  make  Investigations  on  precipitation  and  evapo- 
ration at  this  high  altitude  as  well  as  of  other  problems  having  an  agricultural 
bearing. 

Water  supply  and  sewerage  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  SI  (1905),  pp. 
S3~.i26,  figs.  3,  charts  ,t). — This  report  contains  as  usual  accounts  of  advice  given 
to  cities,  towns,  and  public  institutions  regarding  water  and  ice  suiiply,  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  pollution  of  ponds,  streams,  and  other  bodies  of  water, 
etc.,  the  results  of  examinations  of  public  water  supplies  and  rivers,  and  water 
supply  statistics,  as  well  as  articles  on  materials  used  for  service  pipes  in 
Massachusetts,  experiments  on  the  removal  of  organisms  from  the  waters  of 
ponds  and  reservoirs  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate,  investigations  concerning 
absorption  and  sedimentation  of  copper  sulphate  used  as  an  alglclde  and  con- 
cerning the  bactericidal  properties  of  copper  and  copi)er  sulphate,  exi)erlments 
on  tbe  purification  of  sewage  and  water  at  the  Lawrence  Exi)erlment  Station 
in  1905,  and  examination  of  sewer  outlets  and  of  tidal  waters  and  flats  from 
which  shellfish  are  taken. 

Experiments  with  copper  sulphate  on  ponds  and  reservoirs  (pp.  207-287). — Ex- 
periments on  a  number  of  ponds  and  reservoirs  with  varying  amounts  of  copper 
sulphate  are  reported,  showing  that  the  sulphate  completely  destroys  certain 
khids  of  organisms  but  has  little  or  no  effect  on  others.  "  The  Cyanophycete, 
which  are  among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  organisms  which  cause  disagree- 
able tastes  and  odors  in  the  waters  of  ponds  and  reservoirs,  can  be  removed  by 
tbe  application  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  quantity  amounting  approximately  to 
>  1  part  of  copper  solpbate  in  4,000,000  to  8,000,000  parts  of  water."    Uroglena 
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of  the  Infusoria,  which  are  very  troublesome  organisms  in  connection  with 
water  supplies,  was  removetl  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  1  part 
to  12,000,000  parts  of  water.  The  results,  however,  were  not  so  sjitisfactory  in 
case  of  Dlatoma(««*  and  green  algip.  Moreover,  It  appears"  that  after  repeated 
treatuient  with  copper  sulphate  such  organisms  become  less  sensitive  to  its 
action.  Under  certain  conditions  copper  sulphate  seems  to  be  very  injurious  to 
fish.  In  one  case  reported  1  part  of  sulphate  in  5,000,000  parts  of  water 
destroyed  large  numbers  of  flsb.  There  are  conditions  in  t>oth  sliallow  and 
deep  ponds  and  reservoirs  under  which  the  diffusion  of  the  copper  is  very 
irregular  and  may  remain  for  long  periods  locally  concentrated. 

The  use  of  copper  and  copper  aulphate  as  a  bactericide,  etc.  (pp.  289-338). — 
Tank  and  reservoir  experiments  on  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  and  metallic 
copper  as  a  means  of  destroying  t>acteria,  alg»,  etc.,  as  well  as  studies  of 
sedimentation  of  copper  sulphate,  its  combination  witl;t  mineral  and  organic 
matters,  etc.,  are  reported'  in  this  article.  The  results  sliow  among  other 
things  that  while  Bacillun  coli  and  B.  typhosus  are  occasionally  Icilled  by  dilute 
solutions  of  copper,  these  organisms  may  live  for  many  weelcs  In  water  contain- 
ing not'jHore  than  1  part  of  coi)per  sulphate  In  100,000  parts  of  water.  It  la 
claimed  that  to  insure  the  destruction  of  these  germs  1  part  of  copper  sulphate 
to  1,000  parts  of  water  must  be  used,  and  such  an  amount  of  copper  gives  a 
strongly  astringent  taste  to  water.  "  In  some  instances,  very  dilute  solutions 
of  copper  sulpliate,  or  colloidal  copper  absorbed  from  contact  with  clean  metallic 
copper,  appear  to  have  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect  on  bacterial  activity,  caus- 
ing rapid  multiplication.  .  .  .  The  two  ex|K>rlment<<  made  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  ferrous  sulphate  seem  to  indicate  that  these  salts  are  about  as 
efficient  In  destroying  bacteria  as  copper  sulphate." 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  the  copper  sulphate  under  many 
conditions,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  use  of  any  method  of  sterilization  which  Is  not 
absolutely  sure  and  effective  is  dangerous  In  ordinary  bands,  tending  to  induce 
a  false  feeling  of  security,  and  leading  to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions 
which  otherwise  would  be  taken." 

The  use  of  copp«r  In  the  purification  of  water,  L.  F.  Rettqeb  and  H.  B. 
Endicott  (Engin.  Netcs,  56  (1906),  No.  17,  pp.  42.T,  426). — Experiments  are 
reported  from  which  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  "  In  the  absence  of  appreci- 
able quantities  of  organic  matter  (and  an  unusual  amount  of  carbonates)  and 
when  the  temperature  Is  not  too  low  (8-10°  C),  copper  sulphate  has  a  strong 
germicidal  action  on  Bacillus  coli,  B.  typhi,  the  organisms  of  dysentery  and 
Asiatic  cliolera,  and  on  hog  and  fowl  cholera  bacilli.  At  20°  C.  they  are  de- 
stroyed in  dilutions  of  1  to  400,000  and  over,  within  a  period  of  24  hours.  In 
the  natural  condition  of  water  in  reservoirs,  etc.,  the  action  is  In  all  probability 
much  greater.  When  used  intelligently,  therefore,  copper  sulphate  Is  a  most 
valuable  agent  in  the  purification  of  drinking  water.  It  has  been  shown  fre- 
quently that  small  quantities  of  copper  have  no  injurious  action  on  man.  Cer- 
tain fish  may  be  injure<l  by  it,  but  only  in  concentrations  much  greater  than 
those  which  are  ne<-essary  to  destroy  the  typhoid  organism,  etc." 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  caustic  lime  as  coagulants  in  water  purification,  J.  W. 
Ellms  (Engin.  Bee,  5Jf  (1906),  A'o.  16,  pp.  JiS9-^l,  fig.  1). — ^The  use  of  these 
materials  Is  discussed  and  their  advantages  explained.  Of  the  latter  the  prin- 
cipal are  rapid  sedimentation  In  turbid  waters  and  consequent  ellmiuatlon  of 
plain  sedimentation,  diminished  cost  of  purification,  and  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
cienc-y,  especially  In  the  case  of  the  turbid  waters  of  tlie  Middle  West 

Water  softening^  and  treatment,  W.  H.  Booth  (London:  Archibald  Constable 
(t  Co.,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  SH:  rev.  in  Ghent.  News,  94  (1906),  No.  H35,  p.  46). 
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Agrienltoral  charts  at  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Borne,  1906 
{Rev.  O&n.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  25^-2'>6). — ^This  Is  a  review  of 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Proost 

The  relation  of  plants  to  the  composition  of  tlie  soil  and  the  association  of 
certain  plants  with  a  particular  kind  of  soli  under  natural  conditions  are  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  such  knowledge  In  the  preiiaration 
of  agricultural  charts.  A  permanent  committee  of  specialists  in  various  lines 
was  appointed  to  take  this  subject  under  consideration  and  to  compile  materials 
for  the  preparation  of  such  charts. 

On  the  relation  between  soils  and  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived, 
L.  Milch  (Mitt.  Landtc.  Inst.  Brealau,  3  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  867-807 )  .—The 
studies  here  reported  of  soils  produced  under  natural  conditions  at  different 
stages  of  weathering  from  rocks  of  various  kinds  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  soil  formation  the  mineraloglcal  constitution  is  the  most  Im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  soil-forming  rocks;  that  similar  rocks  may  often 
in  the  course  of  weathering  yield  very  dissimilar  soils  and  vice  versa,  for  ex- 
ample, such  petrogenetically  dissimilar  rocks  as  granite  and  metamorphosed 
gneiss  may  at  certain  stages  of  decomposition  yield  like  soils,  and  that  the 
tendency  is  In  all  cases  toward  final  uniformity  of  decomposition  products  and 
similar  soils  even  when  the  original  rocks  were  of  very  different  character. 

Oxidation  in  soils  and  its  relation  to  prodnctiveness,  F.  V.  Dabbishibe  and 
E.  J.  RussEix  (Chem.  News,  94  (1906),  No.  2U3,  P-  137).— A  brief  abstract  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  1906  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York  (see 
also  E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  5.36). 

The  phospho-humic  compounds  of  the  soil,  J.  Duuont  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
hH.  [Part»],  US  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  186-189;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London], 
90  (1906),  No.  527,  //,  p.  626). — The  author  briefly  reiwrts  the  results  of  experi- 
ments In  precipitating  alkaline  humate  in  the  presence  of  solutions  of  pbos- 
pborlc  acid  and  phosphates  and  determining  the  composition  of  the  precipitate. 
He  concludes  from  the  results  obtained  that  well-defined  phospbo-humic  com- 
pounds are  formed  partly  by  the  absorbent  action  of  humus  on  the  soluble  phos- 
phates In  the  soli  solutions  and  i>artly  by  the  reaction  of  these  phosphates  on 
the  alkaline  bumates  naturally  produced  by  ctiemlcal  action  in  cultivated 
soils. 

Potassium  humate  absorbed  6.1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add  when  treate<l  with 
a  solution  of  this  substance  and  larger  amounts  when  treated  with  a  solution  of 
moDocalclum  phosphate.  Ilumus  preclpitate<l  in  presence  of  dii>otasslum  phos- 
phate by  a  number  of  dIfCerent  acids  contained  about  the  same  amount  of  phos- 
phoric add  In  each  case  and  the  percentage  of  this  substance  remained  con- 
stant whatever  the  excess  of  phosphate  added. 

Studies  on  the  soils  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  plains  region. 
The  second  stepiM,  F.  J.  Alway  (.itncr.  Chem.  Jour.,  36  (1906).  No.  6,  pp. 
S80-59i). — The  region  referred  to  In  this  article  "Includes  the  whole  eastern 
portton  of  the  great  plains,  properly  so-called,  of  Canada,"  of  which  the  aver- 
age elevation  is  1,600  ft 

Analyses  of  samples  of  each  foot  of  the  soil  down  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  taken  at 
the  Indian  Head  experimental  farm,  are  reported,  and  while  these  anal>-se8 
show  the  soil  to  be  fertile,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  analytical 
results  to  explain  the  remarkable  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  and 
potatoes  which  have  been  obtained. 
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Tlie  surface  soli  is  rich  In  uitrogen  (0.23  per  cent  In  first  foot)  and  both 
surface  and  subsoil  are  well  supplied  with  potash  (0.37  to  0.6  per  cent)  and 
phosphoric  acid  (0.14  to  Q.18  per  cent).  The  subsoil  is  also  very  rich  in  carbo- 
nates. 

A  study  of  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  moisture  stored  in  the  deep  and  ijermeable  subsoil  during  the  previous 
summer  and  not  the  frost  of  the  preceding  winter,  as  claimed  by  Sir  Wnu 
Crookes  and  others,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  high  yields.  The  relative  fertility 
of  different  areas  of  the  soil  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  character  of  the 
subsoil  as  related  to  storage  of  moisture,  etc.,  than  upon  that  of  the  surface 
soil. 

On  the  agricultural  value  of  the  cacao  boIIb  of  St.  Thomas  and  tbe  Gold 
Coast,  A.  HfiBEBT  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  35  (1906),  No.  20-21,  pp. 
lOSa-lOU;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906),  No.  530.  II,  p.  889).— 
Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  are  reported.  It  Is 
stated  that  In  common  with  African  soils  in  general  the  soils  examined  showed 
a  niarlced  deficiency  of  lime  and  potash,  although  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  usually  present  in  sufiiclent  amounts. 

On  the  soils  of  the  middle  buntersandstein,  K.  Blanck  (Landtc.  Vert.  8tat., 
65  (1906),  \o.  S-i,  pp.  161-216,  pi.  1). — A  geological  and  chemical  stody 
of  this  subject  is  reix)rted,  with  a  review  of  literature. 

The  results  of  examination  of  a  number  of  soils  of  this  group  with  ref- 
erence to  physical,  chemical,  petrographic,  and  mineralogical  properties,  and 
absorptive  power  for  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  are  rei>orted.  and 
tlie  stages  in  the  formation  of  such  soils  and  their  modification  by  tbe  use  of 
fertilizers  are  discussed. 

Management  of  soils  to  conserve  moisture,  G.  H.  Faitteb  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bui.  266,  pp.  30,  figs.  7). — This  bulletin  is  a  popular  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  conservation  of  moisture  in  soils  with  special  reference  to 
semi-arid  conditions,  its  preparation  being  suggested  by  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  the  question  of  dry  farming  In  parts  of  the  semi-arid  West.  It  dis- 
cusses briefly  general  principles,  and  deals  more  fully  with  the  relation'  of 
drainage  and  tillage  to  soil  moisture,  conditions  In  tlie  semi-arid  regions  and 
l)est  method  of  controlling  them,  crops  best  suited  to  such  regions,  and  tbe 
relation  of  organic  matter  to  tbe  conservation  of  moisture  In  soils. 

Soil  differences,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  (Cornell  CountrynMn,  ^  (1906),  S'o.  S.  pp. 
68-70). — This  article  briefly  discusses  differences  In  texture,  structure,  organic 
matter,  moisture  relations,  and  drainage  of  soils. 

On  Iioew's  theory  reg^ardlng  the  lime-magrnesia  ratio  in  soils,  J.  C.  db 
RuiJTEE  DE  WiLDT  (Cultura,  18  (1906),  Nos.  216,  pp.  J,63-H11;  217,  pp.  505-51$; 
218,  pp.  557-570;  219,  pp.  650-666).— Investigations  on  this  subject  are  critically 
reviewed  and  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that  these  investigations  do  not  demon- 
strate that  a  deflulte  relation  between  lime  and  magnesia  Is  necessary  to 
normal  nutrition  of  plants,  although  it  Is  not  denied  that  a  relation  may 
exist    Further  Investigation  of  the  subject  is  required. 

The  removal  of  black  alkali  by  leaching,  F.  K.  Camebon  and  H.  E.  Patten 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc..  28  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  16S9-16Ji9,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Chetn. 
.•16«.,  1  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  79,  80). — This  article  reports  analyses  and  percolation 
tests  with  2  samples  of  black  alkali  soils,  one  from  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  tbe 
other  from  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  analyses  showed  that  these  samples  of  alkali  contained  besides  the  soluble 
carbonates  notable  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  with  much  smaller  amounts  of 
other  sulphates  and  cblorlds.  One  hundred  grams  of  each  soil  was  placed  In  a 
parafllned  brass  tube  connected  below  with  a  short  section  of  a  Pasteur-Chamber- 
land  filter  tube,  and  distilled  water  was  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soil 
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under  a  constant  pressure  of  Ci  ft.  The  volume  and  time  of  flow  of  each  per- 
colate was  measured,  Its  electrical  conductivity  was  taken,  and  Its  chemical 
rompositiou  was  determined. 

Tbe  conclusions  reached  from  the  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

"(1)  Neutral  salts  such  as  the  cblorlds  In  tbe  presence  of  carbonates  can  be 
comparatively  readily  and  completely  leached  from  tbe  soil. 

"(2)  With  continued  leaching  of  soils  containing  '  blacic  alkali '  there  Is  an 
Increase  In  the  rate  at  which  percolation  takes  place,  due  probably  to  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  alkali  present  and  Its  effect  on  the  physical  structure  of  the 
SOIL 

"(3)  With  continued  leaching  there  Is  a  comparatively  rapid  reduction  of 
normal  carbonates  In  the  soil  water,  due  In  large  measure  to  couTersion  into 
bicarbonates. 

"(4)  Bicarbonates  are  rapidly  removed  at  first  and  then  continue  to  be  slowly 
removed  in  the  soil  water  In  very  small  amounts,  dlmlnisblng  ho  slowly  as  to  be 
practically  constant  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"(5)  Soils  containing  '  black  alkali '  can  be  reclaimed  by  leaching,  but  the  time 
and  tbe  amount  of  water  required  are  probably  much  greater  than  in  tbe  case 
of  '  white  alkali.' " 

The  decrease  of  soil  temperature  with  elevation  In  the  Prologh  Mountains 
in  Dalmatla,  P.  yon  Kebner  (Met.  Ztschr.,  2S  (1906),  Xo.  9,  pp.  421,  Jii2). — 
Decreases  of  from  0.38  to  0.75°  for  each  300-meter  Increase  in  elevation  were 
observed. 

Notes  on  carbon  bisulphid,  Its  action  on  the  lower  plant  org^anlsma  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  soils,  B.  Heinze  (Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt,  16 
(1906),  No.  10-13,  pp.  329-358;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  No.  8,  p.  699).— 
Previous  investigations  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  and  experiments  by  tbe 
aatbor  are  reported  which  indicate  that  the  beneficial  effects  observed  in  the 
case  of  applications  of  carbon  bisulphid  to  tbe  soil  may  be  In  a  measure  obtained 
by  green  manuring  with  mustard,  which  supplies  to  the  soil  certain  sulfur 
carbon  derivatives  which  have  a  similar  action  to  carbon  bisulphid  In  promoting 
tbe  activity  of  nitrogen-fixing  organisms.  A  bibliography  of  24  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  utility  of  earthworms  In  ag^dculture,  B.  de  Ribaucourt  and  A.  Com- 
BAULT  {Ab».  in  Rev.  Oin.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  37i-S8i).— This 
I»  a  review  of  observations  and  investigations  showing  the  important  part  which 
earthworms  (Lumbricus)  play  In  Improving  the  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  soils. 

Some  contributions  to  the  microbiology  of  soils,  B.  Heinze  (Centbl.  Bakt. 
letc],  2.  Abt.,  16  (1906),  No8.  20-21,  pp.  640-653;  22-23,  pp.  703-711;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  No.  10,  p.  90S;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  90  (1906), 
Ho.  527,  II,  pp.  625,  626).— The  literature  of  the  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen 
of  tbe  air  by  lower  organisms  and  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  algte  Is 
reviewed. 

Tbe  author's  experiments  indicate  that  in  genera]  pure  cultures  of  the  algse  did 
not  fix  nitrogen  in  large  amounts,  although  there  was  rapid  fixation  when  the 
cultures  of  the  algse  were  Inoculated  with  Azotobacter  or  other  nItrogen-fixIng 
organisms.  The  author  concludes  In  general  that  the  Importance  of  algffi  in 
relation  to  nitrogen  fixation  of  the  soil  depends  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  they 
fumish  a  valuable  and  readily  available  supply  of  carbon  compounds  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  nitrogeu-flxing  organisms,  especially  Azotobacter. 

Conditions  affecting  legrume  inocnlatlon,  K.  F.  Keixebman  and  T.  R.  Robin- 
so"  (P.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  100,  pt.  8,  pp.  15,  pit.  2).— The 
bnlletlD  records  the   results   of  greenhouse   studies  on   soils  from   different 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  of  the  relation  of  lime,  character  of  soil  iwlutlon, 
heavy  inoculation,  aeration,  and  associative  action  of  bacteria  on  tlie  eflk-ienoy 
of  legume  inoculation.    The  results  are  thus  summarized : 

"(1)  Lime  is  of  decide<I  benefit  in  obtaining  successfal  inoculations  of  legumes 
in  some  soils.    These  soils  often  show  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus. 

"(2)  Soil  extracts  sen-lng  as  culture  media  often  Indicate  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  inoculating  a  leguminous  crop.  This,  however,  may  not  always  bold 
true. 

"(3)  At  least  during  the  first  season's  growth  no  general  cross-inoculation 
takes  place.  Bacteria  from  one  host  may,  however.  Inoculate  a  physiologically 
related  species. 

"(4)  Heavy  inoculation  by  a  pure  culture  increases  nodule  formation  If  the 
soil  solution  is  enriched  by  the  excess  of  culture  medium ;  however,  in  a 
favorable  soil  a  light  inoculation  well  distributed  is  as  effective. 

"(5)  Thorough  aeration  is  favorable  to  nodule  fonnation. 

"(6)  Whether  in  a  synthetic  medium  or  a  natural  soil  solution,  the  functions 
of  a  bacterium  are  influenced  by  the  associative  or  competitive  action  of  the 
various  groups  of  organisms  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  the  culture  material." 

Experiments  with  nltrogen-asslmllatlng  bacteria,  A.  Bruttini  {Bol  QvM. 
8oc.  Agr.  Ital.,  11  (1906),  No.  18,  pp.  658-66i). — The  work  of  other  im-estiga- 
tors  on  this  subject  is  reviewed,  and  experiments  by  the  author  with  Moore'j 
•cultures  are  reported.  These  show  that  while  the  cultures  were  effective  when 
the  soil  was  not  naturally  Inoculated,  so  few  cultivated  Italian  soils  are  In  this 
condition  as  to  render  the  practical  value  of  artificial  Inoculation  doubtful. 

On  some  new  nitrogen  bacteria  with  aatotrophic  habits  of  life,  11.  Kasebb 
(Ztschr.  Angetc.  Chem.,  19  (1906),  Ko.  I/O,  p.  16Sl).—Th\s  is  a  brief  note  on  a 
paper  on  this  subject  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Associa- 
tion of  Naturalists  and  Physicians. 

The  author  isolated  and  describes  two  organisms  which  oxidize  ammonia  com- 
pounds. The  first,  to  which  the  name  Bacillus  nttrator  Is  given,  transformo 
ammonia  compounds  directly  into  nitrate  without  the  intermediate  formation 
of  nitrite;  the  other.  Bacillus  azotofliiorescens,  oxidizes  ammonia,  setting  free 
nitrogen  without  the  intermediate  formation  of  either  nitrite  or  nitrate. 

On  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  assimilation  of  elementary 
nitrogen  by  Azotobacter  and  Badiobacter,  J.  Stoklasa  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Dent. 
Zuckerlndus.,  1906,  A'o.  60S,  pp.  S/.^-Si.?). — Culture  experiments  with  these 
organisms,  singly  and  combined  in  various  culture  media  to  determine  their 
capacity  for  fixing  free  nitrogen  and  the  conditions  which  favor  this  process  arp 
reported.  In  a  medium  containing  20  gm.  of  mannite  and  0.5  gm.  of  potassinm 
phosphate  per  liter  Azotobacter  assimilated  75  mg.  of  nitrogen  per  liter  in 
10  days,  90  mg.  in  15  days,  and  125  mg.  In  20  days.  Radiobacter  cultures 
showed  practically  no  gain  in  nitrogen,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  organisms 
showed  less  gain  than  Azotobacter  alone.  Glucose  proved  a  better  source  of 
carbon  than  mannite,  provided  a  little  calcium  or  sodium  carbonate  was  added 
to  the  medium.  In  a  glucose  medium  Azotobacter  fixed  180  mg.  of  nitrogen 
per  liter  in  15  days,  in  which  time  the  glucose  was  entirely  used  up.  On  the 
average  1C5  gm.  of  glucose  was  required  for  1  gm.  of  nitrogen  assimilated.  No 
soluble  nitrogen  compounds  were  formed  in  the  cultures.  The  bacterial  mass 
contained  10.2  per  cent  total  nitrogen  and  8.6  per  cent  pure  ash,  the  latter  con- 
taining 62.35  to  58  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitrogen  and  phosphoms 
In  the  bacterial  mass  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  nucleo-proteld  and  lecithin. 
Measurements  of  the  carbon  dloxid  evolved  showed  a  very  large  evolution  of 
this  gas,  the  highest  production  being  observed  at  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
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day.  The  rate  of  evolution  was  1.2729  gm.  of  COj  per  gram  of  dry  matter  In  the 
bacterial  mass,  in  24  hours,  a  rate  much  higher  than  that  found  In  the  case 
ot  Bacterium  hartlebi  (0.6  gm.)  and  Clostridium  gclatinosiim  (0.48  gm.). 

Tlie  author  found  carbon  dioxid,  hydrogen,  alcohol,  and  lactic,  acetic,  and 
formic  acids  to  be  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  mannite  or  glucose  of 
the  media  and  he  believes  that  these  changes  are  brought  about  In  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  oxygen  by  the  action  of  a  glycolytic  enzym  which  he  has 
isolated  from  cultures  of  Bacterium  hartlebi. 

The  flxation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  {Engineer  [London],  JOS  (1906), 
yo.  i647,  pp.  i85,  S86). — A  summary  Is  here  given  of  papers  and  a  discussion  by 
Nemst,  Foerster,  Le  Blanc,  Klaudy,  Frank,  Brode,  and  other  electro-chemists 
at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Bunsen  Society,  held  at  Dresden 
May  20  to  23,  1906,  the  flxation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  being  the  special  subject 
selected  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 

Tbe  principal  papers  presented  and  discussed  were  as  follows :  Two  papers  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  flxation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  by  Foerster  and  Le 
Blanc ;  the  equilibrium  and  reaction  velocity  ratios  for  nitric  oxid  formation,  by 
Xemst;  technical  methods  for  carrying  out  the  combustion  of  nitrogen,  by  F. 
Foerster;  and  technical  methods  for  converting  the  nitrous  gases  into  nitric 
acid  and  its  salts,  by  Klaudy. 

Besearches  on  the  direct  synthesis  of  nitric  acid  and  of  nitrates  from 
their  elements  at  ordinary  temx)erature,  M.  Bebthelot  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Set.  [Paris],  HZ  (1906),  No.  25,  pp.  1S67-1S79;  Ann.  Chim.  ct  Phys.,  8.  aer.,  9 
(1906),  Oct.,  pp.  H0-I6S;  abs.  in  Jour.  80c.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  U,  p. 
V95;  Chem.  Abs.,  1  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  Z2;  Bui.  80c.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  S5  (1906). 
yo.  23.  pp.  1221,  1222). — ^The  author  reports  studies  of  the  efTect  of  silent  dis- 
charges of  the  Induction  coll  on  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  In  presence  of 
water  or  alkali  hydroxid  operating  on  a  stream  of  gas  passing  through  the  appa- 
ratus and  also  on  a  fixed  contained  volume  of  gas. 

"The  primary  current  was  12  amperes  at  6  volts,  and  the  poles  of  the  coll 
were  20  mm.  apart.  The  coll  was  used  both  with  and  without  a  condenser.  It 
was  found  that  the  high  tension  of  the  coil  was  necessary  ( no  effect  was  produced 
by  connecting  the  apparatus  directly  with  the  public  alternating  supply  at  100 
Tolts),  but  that  the  condenser  was  practically  without  Influence.  In  the  circula- 
tion experiments,  0.0192  gm.  of  nitric  acid  per  hour  was  produced  from  half 
a  liter  of  air,  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  possible.  No  effect  was 
produced  by  substituting  alkali  hydroxid  for  water  In  the  apparatus.  Neither 
ammonia  nor  nitrous  acid  was  produced.  In  the  constant  volume  experiments, 
whether  the  gases  were  mixed  in  the  proportions  N,  :0,  or  there  was  excess  of 
nitrogen,  reaction  occurred  to  the  (practically)  complete  disappearance  of  oxy- 
gen; and  here,  also,  no  other  reaction  than  the  direct  formation  of  nitric  acid 
took  place.  In  these  experiments,  measurements  of  pressure  and  time  showeil 
an  acceleration  of  the  reaction  after  the  beginning,  followed  by  a  gradual  retard- 
ation as  the  pressure  (and  hence  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  gases) 
diminished,  so  that  the  theoretical  completion  of  the  reaction  would  occur  only 
after  infinite  time.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  reactions  here  concerned — 

N,-|-0,-|-H,0-|-Aq=2HN0,  dilute;   or, 
N,-|-0,-f  H,0  gas=2HNO,  gas ; 

are  exothermic,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  formation  in  the  arc  of  nitric  oxid  or 
nitrogen  peroxid  from  their  elements." 

The  InduBtrial  utilization  of  the  nitrog^en  of  the  air,  C.  Fuschini  ( Rivista, 
h-  *er.,  12  (1906),  No,  19,  pp.  435-Ul)-—Thla  Is  a  review  of  a  report  by  O.  N. 
Witt  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  746). 
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Th«  electrical  productiozi  of  nitric  add  from  the  elements  of  th«  aii, 
L.  Ghandeau  (Ann.  Sci,  Agron.,  S.  »er.,  1  (1906),  7fo.  1,  pp.  1-60,  figs.  29).— The 
works,  apparatus,  and  methods  employed  at  Notodden,  Norway,  are  quite  fully 
described.    This  article  is  also  published  as  a  separate. 

Oxidation  of  nitrogen  by  silent  discharges  In  atmospheric  air,  E.  Wasbciu 
and  G.  Leithaubeb  (Ann.  Phya.,  4.  ser.,  20  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  US-ISO;  aU.  in 
Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  4.  ser.,  2Z  (1906)',  Jfo.  ISl,  p.  462).— The  anthers  report  a  series 
of  experiments  from  which  they  conclude  that"  (1)  nitrose  gases  in  the  presence 
of  ozone  are  easily  absorbed  by  dilute  soda  lye;  (2)  with  silent  brush  disr 
charges  from  the  positive  terminal  sphere  in  atmospheric  air,  at  the  room  tem- 
perature, independently  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  10  liters  of  NO  is  oxidized 
by  an  ampere  hour;  (3)  the  oxidized  quantity  of  nitrogen  mixture  Increases 
with  Increasing  temperature  and  then  decreases  with  the  formation  of  the 
ozone ;  (4)  a  quantity  of  NjO„  indicating  1  cc.  NO  in  1,500  cc.  lessens  the  forma- 
tion of  ozone  when  the  silent  discbarge  occurs  In  atmospheric  air." 

mtric  acid  and  other  spark  reactions  (Jahrb.  Elektrochem.,  11  (1904),  PP- 
610-615). — The  literature  especially  of  investigations  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  nitric  acid  from  the 'atmosphere  is  reviewed. 

A  domestic  supply  of  nitrogen,  N.  Cabo  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  19  (1906), 
yo.  37,  pp.  1569-1581,  figs.  5). — Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of 
nitrogen  compounds  are  given,  and  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  and  the 
commercial  success  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds,  espe- 
cially calcium  cyanamld,  potassium  cyanid,  and  nitrates,  are  described.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cost  of  production  in  these  methods  is  still  too  high  to  enable 
the  products  to  compete  successfully  with  the  natural  supplies  except  possibly 
In  special  cases  of  unusually  cheap  power,  etc. 

Nitrogen  lime,  Its  use  and  action  (Deut.  Landic.  Presse,  S3  (1906),  No.  48, 
pp.  405,  4O6;  Landw.  WchnU.  Schles.-HoUt.,  56  (1906),  No.  40,  PP-  602,  603).— 
A  brochure  on  this  subject  by  Mtlnzlnger  of  the  Darmstadt  experiment  station 
Is  briefly  reviewed. 

Apparatus  tor  the  preparation  of  lime  nitrogen  and  ammonium  sulphate 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  Cyanid  Company  of  Berlin  (Deut.  Landw. 
Presse,  33  (1906),  Nos.  76,  p.  606.  flgs.  4;  79,  p.  6S1.  fig.  J).— The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  furnaces  and  other  apparatus  used  in  preparing 
these  compounds  by  the  F^anlc  and  Caro  and  Siemens  processes  are  described 
and  Illustrated. 

The  making  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Amer.  Pert.,  25  (1906),  No.  .f,  pp. 
5-10,  figs.  3). — This  article  discusses  briefly  the  value  of  ammonia  In  agricul- 
ture and  describes  the  methods  used  la  preparing  ammonium  sulphate  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal. 

Treatment  of  vinasse  and  molasses  for  recovery  of  nltrog^enous  matter 
after  removal  of  potash,  Vasseux  (Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  ct  Distill,  23 
(1906),  No.  12,  pp.  1381,  1382;  abs.  in  ./our.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906). 
No.  16,  p.  823). — The  author  points  out  that  while  the  nitrogenous  matter  con- 
tained In  molasses  Is  more  valuable  than  the  potassium  salts  present,  the 
former  Is  generally  lost  by  Incineration  during  the  process  of  working  up  the 
saline  matter.  He  proposes  the  following  method  for  its  recovery:  The 
vinasse  is  concentrated  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  converting  the 
potash  Into  sulphate,  which  crystallizes  out.  The  mother  liquors  are  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  In  an  apparatus  of  si)eclal  construction,  yielding  a  residue 
containing  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  C  to  7  per  cent  of  potash 

On  the  practical  value  of  lime  nitrogen  as  a  fertiliser,  W.  von  Ksaaau 
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(Riffoache  Indut.  Ztg.,  1906,  p.  ZOk;  aha.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,  SO  {1906),  Jfo.  88, 
Repert.  Wo.  41,  p.  370). — ^The  author  reviews  other  Investigations  on  this  sul)- 
ject  and  reports  experiments  during  1905  with  oats  to  test  the  fertilizing 
value  of  lime  nitrogen  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  material  was 
applied  10  days  before  seeding  and  cultivated  In  to  a  depth  of  3  to  3  in.  The 
lime  nitrogen  gave  somewhat  better  results  than  nitrate  of  soda,  both  as 
regards  yield  of  grain  and  of  straw. 

Pieliminary  experiments  with  a  cTanamld  comiMund  as  a  nitrogenous 
fertiUzar,  F.  T.  Shutt  and  H.  W.  Charlton  (Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada, 
i.  *pr.,  11  {1905-6),  8ec.  Ill;  Chem.  Newa,  94  (1906),  No.  2Ul  pp.  150-152).— 
Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  calcium  and  potassium  cyanamldo- 
carboxylate  on  the  germination  or  vitality  of  seed  wheat  and  peas,  and  the 
rate  at  which  these  compounds  are  nitrified  when  present  in  the  soil  in  various 
proportions,  are  reported. 

The  results  In  the  first  case  led  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  presence  of  the 
cyanamid  compounds  In  amounts  equivalent  to  5  mg.  or  less  of  nitrogen  per 
100  gm.  of  soil  would  not  prove  Injurious  to  the  germination  of  seed.  Toxic 
effects  were  markedly  noticeable,  however,  with  amounts  between  10  and  20 
mg.  per  100  gm.  soil,  while  still  larger  quantities  proved  fatal.  The  potas- 
8ium  compound  appears  to  be  more  injurious  In  Its  action  on  the  life  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  young  plants  than  the  calcium  salt." 

In  the  second  case  the  results  indicate  "that  with  the  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  cyanamid  compound  there  Is  a  concomitant  decrease  In  the  rate 
of  nitrification.  This  is  probably  due,  as  already  indicated,  to  a  toxic  action 
open  the  nitri^ing  organisms  by  the  cyanamid  compound,  which  action  would 
naturally  be  increased  the  larger  the  application.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may' 
In  part  be  due  to  denitrifying  changes  leading  to  the  loss  of  nitrogen  In  the 
free  state. 

"The  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanamid  Into  available  forms  is, 
most  probably,  under  favorable  conditions,  continuous^  .though  not  uniformly 
so.  The  first  stage  may  be  considered  possibly  as  purely  chemical,  since 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures  converts  the  nitrogen  of  cyanamid  into  am- 
monia. The  further  changes  being  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  living 
organisms  are  necessarily  slower  and  will  be  regulated  by  many  factors, 
prominent  among  which,  as  we  have  ol>served,  is  the  proportion  of  the 
cyanamid  compound  present  in  the  soil." 

Fertilizer  experiments  In  1805  with,  calcium  cyanamid  in  comparison  with 
other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  liquid  manure,  G.  Cabuso  {Atti  R.  Accad. 
EeoH.  Agr.  Oeorg.  Firenze,  5.  «er.,  S  {1906),  Kd.  2,  pp.  228-238) .—Comparattve 
tests  of  calcium  cyanamid,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  liquid 
manure  on  corn  and  beans  grown  on  coast  lands  which  were  well  provided  with 
fertlUiing  constituents  are  reported.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  soil 
was  In  a  good  state  of  fertility,  all  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  produced  an 
Increase  In  crop.  The  order  of  efficiency  was  calcium  cyanamid,  ammonium  sul- 
phate, sodium  nitrate,  and  liquid  manure.  The  calcium  cyanamid  increased  not 
only  the  yield  of  grain,  but  also  Its  weight  per  bushel.  The  high  efficiency  of 
the  calcium  cyanamid  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lime  which  it  contains,  supply- 
ing a  deficiency  in  the  soil,  and  to  the  more  lasting  and  uniform  effect  of  the 
nitrogen  it  contains.  The  calcium  cyanamid  used  In  these  experiments  fur- 
nished nitrogen  at  one-fifth  less  cost  than  sodium  nitrate. 

^Im  decomi>o8ltion  of  calcium  cyanamid  when  used  as  a  medium  for 
^•«t«ri«,  R.  PEBorn  {Arch.  Farmacol.  Sper.  e  Sci.  Aff.,  5  (1906),  No.  9,  pp. 
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385S9i,  pi.  1). — In  previous  experiments  the  autlior  has  sbown  tliat  In  certain 
concentrations  calcium  cyanamld  tias  a  decided  antiseptic  action.  In  lower  con- 
centrations, however,  a  considerable  growth  of  bacterial  tiora  takes  place. 

In  the  experiments  here  reported,  it  was  shown  tliat  by  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms ammonia  was  formed  from  the  calcium  cyanamid,  thus  agreeing  in 
general  with  the  results  obtained  by  Lohnis  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  345).  It  Is  not 
considered,  however,  that  this  action  Is  a  result  of  a  specific  function  possessed 
by  a  determinate  form,  but  Is  a  part  of  the  great  process  of  ammonia  production 
which  goes  on  in  soils  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  Innumerable  forms  of  micro- 
organisms. The  autlior's  results  differ  from  those  of  Ixihnis  in  tliat  be  wai 
unable  to  obtain  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  calcium  cyanamld  rqmrted 
by  Lohnis  In  some  cases.  This  discrepancy  Is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  Liibnls  used  a  method  of  preparing  his  liquid  media  (sterilization  by 
beating  In  a  current  of  steam)  which  probably  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
dlcyandiamld,  which  very  likely  is  more  readily  converted  Into  ammonia  than 
the  calcium  cyanamld.    This  is  a  point  which  demands  further  Investigation. 

Experiments  on  the  fate  of  the  nitrogen  of  gpreen  manures  in  light  sandy 
soils,  VON  Seelhobst  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landtc.  OeaeU.,  Zl  {1906),  No».  28,  p^l 
S89-29S;  29,  pp.  295-299) .—The  details  of  experiments  on  sand  In  large  tanks 
to  determine  the  balance  of  nitrogen  w^lth  different  methods  of  green  manuring 
for  various  crops  are  reported.  The  results,  while  not  considered  conclusive, 
indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rather  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  green 
manures  which  Is  not  utilized  by  crops  on  sandy  soils  is  carried  away  in  the 
drainage,  while  a  smaller  proportion  is  lost  by  denltrlflcation,  especially  on 
soils  dried  out  by  growth  of  a  crop  of  cereals. 

Field  experiments  at  JarviUe  with  phosphatlc  and  nitrogenous  fertUlBeTs, 
L.  Grandeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  12  {1906),  No.  S7,  pp.  325-J27).— The 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  are  briefly  summarized.  These  show  that  blcal- 
clum  and  mouocalclum  phosphate  gave  practically  the  same  results  and  were 
about  equally  profitable.  Fine  ground  mineral  phosphates  gave  much  lower 
yields.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  general  were  about  four  times  as  effective  In 
Increasing  the  yield  as  potassic  and  phosphatlc  fertilizers. 

ITorweglan  nitrate  and  the  culture  of  com,  L.  Grandeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
»i.  «<T.,  12  {1906),  Ko.  SS,  pp.  360,  S61). — A  comparison  of  normal  and  basic 
nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrite  of  lime,  each  applied  to  com  at  a 
rate  of  4.5  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  hectare  (40  lbs.  ijer  acre)  Is  reported,  the  results 
showing  that  the  nitrates  of  lime  were  about  as  efllcient  as  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  nitrite  of  lime  somewhat  more  efficient. 

Nitrite  and  nitrate  as  -a  top-dressing  for  com,  Ii.  Gbandeau  {Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  12  {1906),  No.  40,  pp.  421,  422). — ^This  is  a  brief  summary  of 
experiments  during  3906  at  Pare  des  Princes,  in  which  nitrite  from  Notodden, 
Norway,  and  nitrates  of  soda  and  of  lime  were  compared.  The  results  show  that 
nitrites  applied  broadcast  at  the  time  of  seeding  were  not  injurious  and  bad 
a  fertilizing  value  for  corn  equal  or  superior  to  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  Influence  of  fertUlzing  with 
straw  on  the  yield,  C.  von  Seeliiorst  {Jour.  Landw.,  Si  {1906),  No.  3,  pp. 
SS3-300;  abs.  in  Jour.  Cfiem.  Soc.  [London],  90  {1906),  No.  528,  II,  p.  702).— 
Further  tank  and  pot  exiieriments  on  this  subject  are  reported  (see  also  B.  S.  R., 
IG,  p.  3.3)  which  were  undertaken  to  study  the  effect  of  the  depth  of  am>lica- 
tion  of  straw  and  strawy  manure  and  of  variations  In  aeration,  moisture,  and 
charncter  of  the  soil  on  the  loss  of  nitrogen.  The  experiments  were  made  In 
tanks  li  meters  deep  and  1  meter  In  diameter  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  in  ordinary 
pots. 
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Tbe  results  sbow  that  straw  and  strawy  manure  in  absence  of  nitmte  of  soda 
caused  a  reduction  of  yield  dependent  upon  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  soil,  being  quite 
marked  ou  poor  soils  and  very  small  on  more  fertile  soils.  Tbe  loss  is  generally 
confined  to  tbe  first  year,  except  in  case  of  poor,  sandy  soils.  Witb  loam  soils 
treated  witb  nitrate  of  soda  tbere  is  a  sUgbt  increase  the  second  and  tbird  years 
after  application  of  straw. 

The  results  of  several  years'  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  Tacke 
{Jahrb.  Deut.  Landtr.  Oexell.,  20  (1905),  pp.  36-46,  fig.  i).— Various  practical 
conclusions  whicb,  however,  are  applicable  mainly  to  German  conditions,  are 
drawn  from  tbe  results  summarized. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  extenstve  culture  with  reference  .to  geolog^ical 
formation  and  soil  analysis,  H.  Bock  et  al.  (Jahrb.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell., 
20  (1905),  pp.  46-55). — Various  general  views  ou  this  subject  are  presented  In 
tbelr  application  to  German  conditions. 

On  the  relative  value  of  different  phosphates,  D.  N.  Prianishnikov  (Latidw. 
Yers.  Stat.,  65  (1906),  Ho.  1-2,  pp.  23-54,  pis.  9,  fig.  1;  ab».  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  1 
(196T),  yo.  1,  p.  79). — In  continuation  of  previous  exi)erlment8  (B.  S.  R.,  13, 
P;  934)  sand  culture  tests  were  made  of  leached  ashes,  bone  meal,  Thomas  slag, 
phosphorite,  and  superphosphate  on  tobacco,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  millet, 
inpines.  Robinia,  peas,  mustard,  and  sugar  beets.  The  tests  were  designed  to 
determine  not  only  the  relative  fertilizing  effect  of  these  phosphates,  but  also 
tbe  factors  affecting  their  assimilablllty. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  tbe  phosphoric  acid  of  leached  ashes,  espe- 
cially those  of  straw,  Is  readily  assimilable ;  tbe  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal 
showed  a  relatively  good  assimilablllty,  the  yields  with  this  form  of  phosphoric 
acid  being,  as  a  rule,  not  lower  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  those  with  soluble 
pbosphorie.acid.  Poorer  results  were  obtained  In  presence  of  calcium  carbonate 
and  ferric  hydrate  In  the  soil.  The  influence  of  the  latter  was,  however,  over- 
come when  ammonium  salts  were  also  applied.  Tbe  tests  of  raw  phosphates 
indicated  that  their  asslmilabliity  was  more  Influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
crop  than  by  the  properties  of  the  phosphate.  In  soli  cultures  acidity  is  of 
coarse  a  determining  factor. 

The  assimilation  of  phosphates  is  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
iimmonlum  salts,  so  much  so  that  even  the  most  Insoluble  phosphates  are 
rendered  available  to  all  plants.  This  is  ascribed  to  tlie  physiological  acidity 
of  such  salts  as  ammonium  sulphate  and  ammonium  chlorid.  When  experi- 
ments are  made  with  soils  this  action  Is  modified  by  nitrification,  which,  for 
rxample,  makes  two  free  acids  out  of  a  neutral  salt  like  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  action  is  further  modified  by  tbe  amount  of  basic  substances  present  in 
the  soil. 

On  the  stability  of  Thomas-phosphate-ammonium-lime,  M.  Schmoeoeb 
{Ztuchr.  Angetr.  Cheni.,  19  (1906),  Xo.  J,0,  p.  ifiSi).— This  is  a  note  on  an 
article  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Natural- 
ists and  Physicians,  in  which  experiments  are  reported  showing  that  there  is  a 
large  loss  of  nitrogen  when  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 

The  behavior  of  hone  and  mineral  superphosphate  in  soUs  and  the  modifi- 
cations which  they  under^,  C.  Montanabi  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital,  S9  (1906), 
So.  4,  pp.  S2S-339). — Other  Investigations  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  and 
experiments  by  tbe  author  on  8  soils  of  different  kinds  are  reported. 

Basic  slag  (Mark  Lane  Express,  95  (1906),  Xo.  3912,  pp.  299,  300,  figs.  2).— A 
summary  is  given  of  Information  relating  to  the  hl8tor>%  manufacture,  qualities, 
and  use  of  this  material. 

A  field  experiment  to  test  the  merits  of  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitrogen 
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on  a  fine  sandy  loam  of  peculiar  character,  B.  Hebset  (BuU  BuiKy  /«•«(.,  i 
(1906),  pt.  5,  pp.  113-119.  dgmg.  2). — Comparative  tests  of  various  fertilizing 
materials  on  com  grown  on  a  fine  sandy  loam  which  was  well  supplied  witb 
capillary  water  are  reported,  showing  a  marlied  superiority  of  the  bone  over  aii 
other  fertilizing  materials. 

The  use  of  leucitic  rocks  as  fertilizer,  E.  Monaco  (8tas.  8per.  Agr.  Itol., 
36  (,1903),  No.  7,  pp.  577-683;  37  (190i),  No.  11-12.  pp.  1031-lOSk;  39  (1906), 
No.  4,  pp.  3.i0-S49). — Studies  of  the  amount  of  potastt.  lime,  ete,  dissolved  by 
water  and  other  solvents  from  various  leucitic  roclts,  soils,  etc.,  are  reported. 

Process  for  the  utilization  of  potash  minerals,  Insoluble  and  soluble  vifli 
difficulty,  for  fertilizing  purposes,  C.  Pix>ck  and  H.  Mehneb  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem. 
Indus.,  t5  (1906),  No.  18,  p.  898). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  a  Oerman  patent 
of  a  pnx^ss  providing  for  the  use  of  such  minerals,  especially  "phonolith" 
waste.  In  place  of  sand  as  an  addition  to  molten  Thomas  slag. 

Potash  salts  (Mark  Lane  Express,  95  (1906),  No.  3915,  pp.  383,  384,  fiO*-  2).— 
Information  regarding  the  mining  and  use  of  potash  salts  in  agriculture  is 
Rummnrlzed. 

The  peat  and  marl  deposits  of  the  Bederang  and  Hooraee  basins,  U.  Stbcb- 
LOFF  (Arch.  Ver.  Freunde  Naturgesch.  Mecklenb.,  59  (1905),  2.  Abt.,  pp.  Hl-ilO, 
pi.  1). — ^The  extent  and  character  of  these  deposits  are  described  in  some  detail. 

Origin,  composition,  and  utility  of  fertilizing  materials,  R.  J.  Davidson 
and  W.  B.  Ellett  (Virginia  Bta.  Bui.  163.  pp.  48). — ^Thls  la  a  compflation  of 
Information  on  the  composition,  value,  and  use  of  farm  manures  and  fertilizers, 
Including  also  a  discussion  of  home  mixing  and  formulas  for  fertilizer  mixtures 
for  various  crops. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertiUzera  and  Paris  green,  J.  E.  Haluoar 
(Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  87,  pp.  50). — This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses 
of  2,.')08  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  and  73  samples  of  Paris  green  inspected 
during  the  season  of  1006.  The  results  of  the  Inspection  of  fertilizers  show  a 
general  tendency  toward  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in 
mixed  goods,  as  well  as  in  tankage.  The  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  examined 
were  very  variable  In  composition.  The  acid  phosphates  and  bone  meals  as  a 
rule  exceeded  the  guaranties. 

AOSICVLTTTEAI  BOTAITY. 

The  sexuality  of  cotton,  W.  L.  Balls  (Yearbook  Khediv.  Agr.  8oc.  Cairo, 
1905,  pp.  197-2iZ,  pis.  9). — Investigations  have  been  Iwgun  by  the  author  on 
heredity  in  cotton.  The  present  paper  includes  the  history  of  the  cotton  flower 
and  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo,  while  changes  in  the  seed  and  development 
and  maturation  of  the  fllwr  will  be  discussed  In  a  sulwequent  publication.  ■ 

The  cytology  of  the  sex  cells  Is  described  nt  considerable  length,  and  a  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  fiber.  This  begins  liefore  fer- 
tilization Is  accompllshetl,  but  whether  It  Is  entirely  Independent  of  pollination 
or  not  has  not  b(>en  definitely  determined.  Contrary  to  previous  reports,  the 
development  of  the  fiber  is  not  from  subepidermal  cells  of  the  outer  integument, 
as  is  usually  stated,  but  by  simple  linear  extension  of  the  epidermal  cells,  the 
cotton  fiber  thus  l)elng  a  simple  epidermal  hair. 

The  mechanism  of  carbo'n  assimilation  in  green  plants,  F.  L.  Usheb  and 
J.  H.  Priestley  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London),  8er.  B.  77  (1906),  No.  B  518,  pp. 
369-370;  78  (1906).  No.  B  526,  pp.  318-327).— \  series  of  experiments  has  been  . 
carrle<l  on  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  first  stages  In  the  assimilation  of 
carbon  from  carbon  dioxld  by  green  plants.     It  has  been  shown  that  carbon 
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dioxid  may  be  decomposed  by  urnnium  acetate,  the  decompoRitlon  resembling 
that  which  takes  place  within  the  plant.  This  is  accompauied  by  the  formation 
of  formaldehyde,  which  la  rapidly  converted  into  some  physiological  Inert  sub- 
stance, and  peroxid,  which  Is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  gaseous  o.xygen. 

Experiments  on  the  mechanism  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  green 
plant  suggest  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  probably  an  enzym,  and  this  enzym 
has  been  found  in  the  foliage  leaves  of  plants  representing  46  natural  orders  of 
rascnlar  cryptograms  and  phanerogams.  It  also  occurs  in  etiolated  leaves  nnd 
potato  tubers,  appearing  to  be  associated  with  amyloplasts,  whether  possessing 
chlorophyll  or  not 

Experiments  with  Splrogyra  have  shown  that  a  starchless  filament  will  con- 
tain starch  within  3  minutes  after  expdsure  to  light,  and  it  Is  believed  that 
starch  is  not  elaborated  within  the  cell  until  the  supply  of  that  nutrient  Is  in 
pxcess  of  the  cell's  requirements.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  there  must  be 
some  arrangement  for  the  rapid  removal  of  formaldeh}-de,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  find  formaldehyde  In  healthy  assimilating  leaves. 

Summarizing  their  conclusions,  the  authors  state  that  photolysis  of  carbon 
dioxid  may  take  place  outside  the  plant  In  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  providing 
one  of  the  products  is  removed.  The  normal  products  of  photolysis  are  hydro- 
gen iteroxid  and  formaldehyde,  tliough  under  certain  conditions  formic  acid 
may  be  formed.  In  the  plant  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  |>eroxld  Is 
provided  for  by  n  catalytic  enzym  of  general  occurrence,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  fonnaldehyde  Is  dei)endent  on  tiie  healtiiy  condition  of  the  protoplasm. 

In  continuation  of  tlieir  investigations,  reported  in  the  second  paiier,  the 
authors  conclude  that  photolytic  decomposition  of  aqueous  carbon  dioxid  can 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  Independently  of  vital  or  enzym  activity, 
provided  the  necessary  physical  and  ebemlcal  conditions  are  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  products  of  the  dei-omposition  are  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen  peroxid, 
formic  acid  being  an  Intermediate  product.  It  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
process  of  photosynthesis  outside  the  green  plant,  so  far  as  the  pro<luctlon  of 
formaldehyde  and  oxygen  is  concerned,  by  introducing  a  suitable  cattilytic 
enzym  Into  the  system,  and  for  the  production  of  oxygen  and  starch  by  intro- 
dncing,  in  addition  to  the  enzym,  certain  kinds  of  nonchloropbyll-bearing  living 
protoplasm. 

There  is  direct  experimental  proof  that  formic  acid  is  a  product  of  the 
photolytic  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  In  'the  presence  of  an  inorganic 
aranlam  salt.  Formaldehyde  has  not  been  Isolated  and  Identified  In  the  case 
of  decomposition  by  the  inorganic  uranium  salt,  but  a  study  of  the  reactions 
favorB  the  view  that  It  Is  formed  as  a  transitory  Intermediate  product. 

VariatiouB  iu  chlorophyll  assimilation  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
temperature,  W.  Lubimenko  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  i.}3  {1906), 
•Vo.  n,  pp.  609-611), — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  tlie  chlorophyll  of  plants  tolerant  and  intolerant  to  shade  (E.  8.  R., 
17,  p.  651),  the  author  reports  briefly  on  experiments  to  determine  the  eftet't  of 
light  and  heat  on  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  by  plants. 

In  his  experiments  leaves  of  a  number  of  species  of  tolerant  and  intolerant 
trees  were  exposed  for  15  minutes  to  full  sunlight,  the  rays  falling  upon  the 
leaves  parallel  to  their  surface  and  at  45°  and  00°  angles  of  Inclination.  The 
temperatures  were  held  for  different  lots  at  20°,  25°,  30°,  35°,  and  .H8°  (".  and 
the  carbon  dioxid  decomposition  determined  in  each  case.  Among  the  plants 
Ktndled  were  flr,  spruce,  yew,  and  linden  as  tolerant  species,  and  pine,  black 
locust,  and  white  birch  as  intolerant  to  shade. 
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When  tbe  mlntniom  of  illumination,  parallel  rays,  was  studied  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  oai'lMu  dioxld  assimilation  Increased  with  tbe  Increase  in  temiieratnre. 
Where  the  illumination  was  at  45°,  which  corresponds  with  average  IliumiDa- 
tion,  the  Increase  was  regular  and  the  temperature  rose  until  an  optimum  was 
reached,  after  which  ttie  decomposition  feii  ofT  more  rapidly  for  the  tolerant 
than  for  the  Intolerant  species.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  leaves 
were  illuminated  vertically,  the  decrease  beyond  the  optimum  falling  more 
rapidly  than  when  less  illuminated. 

Sunnnarl/.lng  bis  investigations,  the  author  claims  that  under  the  conditions 
of  his  exi>erinients  heat  and  light  facilitate  carbon  dioxid  decom|)ositlon.  that 
there  is  an  optimum  for  each  lieyond  which  the  assimilative  energy  diministies, 
and  that  the  diminution  in  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxid  takes  place  more 
rapidly  with  tolerant  si)ecies  than  with  those  intolerant  to  shade. 

Temperature  and  toxic  action,  C.  Bbooks  (Bot.  Oaz.,  ^2  (1906),  No.  5,  pp. 
859-315,  (Ignis.  S.i). — A  reiiort  is  given  of  experiments  with  a  number  of  species 
of  fungi  to  determine  the  modifying  eflfect  of  temperature  on  the  toxic  proper- 
ties of  certain  chemicals  as  shown  by  the  effect  of  these  substances  on  germina- 
tion and  growth.  The  chemicals  tested  were  nitric  add,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  aoiution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  fungi  emplo,ved  were  Botrytis  vulgari*, 
ilonlUa  fructigcna,  Htcrigmatocystis  nigra,  Mucor  mucedo,  and  PeniciUium 
glaiicuni.  The  first  two  of  these  fungi  are  usually  considered  t>a™sltic  and 
have  a  relatively  low  optimum  temjicrature,  while  the  last  three  are  saprophytes 
and  grow  well  at  temperatures  conslderabl.v  above  the  optimum  for  the  first  two. 

It  was  found  that  In  most  cases  the  deleterious  action  of  the  toxic  agent 
increased  rapidly  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  although  there  were  marked 
differences  In  the  various  fungi  noted.  There  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  germi- 
nation curves  for  Botrytis  and  Monllia  between  5°  and  10°.  With  Penicililnm 
the  fall  came  either  between  10°  and  l.>°  or  between  15°  and  20°,  while  with 
Mucor  and  Sterigmatocystis  the  downward  curves  began  at  15°  or  20°.  There 
was  also  found  a  remarltable  agreement  in  the  minimum  temperature  for  tbe 
germination  of  a  particular  fungus  under  certain  conditions  and  tbe  location  of 
the  fall  In  the  germination  curve.  In  all  cases  the  injurious  effects  were  least  at 
the  optimum  temt)erature  for  the  germination  of  the  fungus,  as  shown  from 
check  cultures  to  determine  the  rate  of  germination  and  development 

Tailing  the  total  growth  as  a  standard,  the  Injurious  effects  of  the  toxic 
agents  dwreasetl  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  This  decrease  Is  considered  as 
the  result  of  approaching  the  optimum  for  the  fungus  rather  than  a  mere 
temi)erature  effet-t.  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  three  chemicals  were 
widely  different.  The  injury  resulting  from  the  copi)er  sulphate  solutions  was 
not  as  gi'cat.  comparatively,  at  15°  as  at  20°,  wbHe"  this  was  true  of  neither 
of  the  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  checked  growth  at  the  lower  temperatures,  but 
In  no  case  served  as  a  strong  stimulating  agent.  Nitric  aeld  gave  similar  Inju- 
rious effects,  but  at  the  higher  temperatures  served  as  a  remarkable  stimulus. 

Investigations  on  th«  eifect  of  soil  sterilization  on  the  development  of 
plants,  C.  SciiULZE  {Landtc.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1906),  Jfo.  1-2,  pp.  137-H7,  pJ«. 
.}). — In  connection  with  previous  studies  (E.  S.  K.,  l.S,  p.  841)  some  effects  of 
soil  sterilization  on  the  growth  of  plants  were  ol>served,  and  the  author  has 
since  carrietl  on  exi)eriment8  to  determine  the  relation  between  soil  sterilization 
and  development  of  plants.  v 

Pot  exi)eriments  with  field,  meadow,  and  garden  soils  were  made,  the  plants 
used  l>eing  oats,  nuistard,  jteas.  buckwheat,  and  grasses.  To  each  |>ot  a 
nitrogen-free  chemical  fertilizer  was  added,  which  contained  phosphoric  acid, 
dibasic  calcium  pliosiihate,  dibasic  potassium  phosphate,  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate.    One  iwt  of  each  series  was  untreated,  one  sterilized  for  an  hour  at 
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125°  C.  before  fertilizing  with  the  alK)ve-descrlbed  mixture,  a  third  was  steril- 
ized at  125°  C.  after  adding  the  fertilizer,  •  and  a  fourth  was  sterilized  at 
100°  C.  for  18  hours. 

During  sterilization  there  was  found  to  be  a  formatiou  of  more  or  less 
injurious  decomposition  products  and  also  a  release  of  otherwise  nonavallable 
nitrogen.     The   decomposition   products   acted   upon   the   different   siweles   of 

•  plants  according  to  their  sensitiveness,  and  the  addition  of  lime  counteracted 
their  Injurious  effects.  In  general,  sterilization  seemed  to  retard  growth  for  a 
time,  but  later  the  plants  became  more  vigorous  in  the  sterilized  ]x>ts,  often 
eiceeding  in  total  growth  those  In  the  untreated  ix>ts.  In  every  case  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  to  total  plant  production  was  Increased  In  the  sterilized 
pots.  Except  in  tliose  pota  in  which  mustard  and  peas  were  grown  in  sterilized 
meadow  soil,  there  was  an  increase  In  the  total  plant  product,  which  was 
attributed  to  sterilization. 

Studies  on  the  llgnln  and  cellulose  of  wood,  P.  Spauloino  (Mo.  Bot.  Oard. 
Ann.  Rpt.,  n  (1906),  pp.  -il-oS,  pis.  2). — A  previous  author  has  shown  by 
microehemlcal  methods  that  cellulose  occurs  as  a  distinct  lining  layer  in  the 
walls  of  wood  fibers  of  iierfectly  healthy  trees,  and  he  claims  that  a  gelatinous 

I      tbiclcening  layer  which  reacts  to  the  various  color  tests  for  cellulose  occurs 

!  very  commonly  In  the  fiber  walls  of  the  xylem  as  a  normal  condition  in  a  great 
number  of  healthy  trees.  In  all  localities  and  situations.  The  presence  of  this 
ODligDlfled  layer  In  the  wood  fibers  he  thinks  probably  represents  a  stage  of 
arrested  development  and  is  not  to  i>e  attributed  to  tlie  action  of  fungi.  Fur- 
thermore, he  claims  that  dellgnlflcation  can  not  be  attributed  to  an  euzym  se- 

1      creted  by  fungi. 

'  These  statements  the  author  has  Investigated  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
cellulose  in  the  trees  of  America,  to  test  the  methods  of  the  previous  author's 
Investigations,  and  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  action  of  fungi  on'  wood. 
Two  sets  of  experiments  were  carried  on.  The  first,  which  is  of  a  preliminary 
nature,  included  but  a  few  species  of  wood,  while  In  the  second  about  40  of  the 
more  common  timber  trees  were  tested. 

!  The  tests  for  cellulose  showed  that  It  was  fairly  abundant  In  a  number  of 

i  species  but  In  others  occurred  only  in  very  small  quantities  or  could  not  be 
detected  at  all.  In  species  of  I'opulus  and  Sallx  It  was  found  to  form  a  thick 
distinct  inner  layer  of  the  fiber  wall  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  loosely 
attached  to  the  secondary  llgnlfied  one.  Cellulose  was  never  found  in  the  cells 
of  the  oldest  wood  of  the  annual  rings,  but  was  always  situated  In  the  more 
open  early  wood. 

In  testing  the  methods  of  the  previous  investigator  it  was  found  that  none  of 
the  woods  w^ere  dellgniflcd  by  boiling  in  the  time  stated.  Apparently  the  woods 
nsed  In  these  ext>erlments  were  more  thoroughly  lignified  or  else  their  llgnln 
wag  held  more  firmly  in  combination. 

The  author  thinks  there  is  evidence  to  siiow  the  Incorrectness  of  the  claim 
tliat  cellulose  is  due  to  arrested  development  or  Is  present  in  the  form  of  reserve 
material.  In  his  studies  he  finds  corroborative  evidence  of  the  delignlficatlon 
b;  means  of  fungi. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  enzyms  or 
wme  substance  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  enzyms  have  been  proved  to 
exist  in  some  of  the  fungi  and  indeed  in  some  of  the  wood-rotting  ones.  The 
rtlsappea ranee  of  starch  in  the  early  stages  of  attack  of  some  w(Kjd-rottlng  fungi 
"eems  to  lie  generally  attrihute<l  to  the  8e<Tetlon  of  diastase  by  the  fungi,  and 
Ibere  appears  to  l)e  no  reason  why  the  disappearance  of  llgnln  from  the  fiber 
walls,  leaving  cellulose  In  the  last  stages  of  decay,  should  be  attributed  to  any 
caose  other  than  the  secretion  of  a  deligulfyiug  enzym. 
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Cyanogenesls  in  plants,  J.  W.  Leatheb  {Affr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906),  Vo.  S, 
pp.  220-225). — After  briefly  noting  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  cyano- 
genetlc  glucoslds  In  a  number  of  species  of  plants,  tbe  author  describes  liis  in- 
vestigations with  3  species  of  plants  of  economic  Importance. 

Analyses  are  reported  of  samples  of  sorghum  that  were  taken  as  a  part  of  a  I 
lot  that  had  been  held  responsible  for  poisoning  a  number  of  cattle.  The  fodder  \ 
when  received  was  partially  alr-dried  and  found  to  yield  1.28  grains  ptu»lc  v 
add  per  pound  of  green  fodder.  The  crop  had  been  grown  under  Irrigation  sod  \ 
was  In  flower  when  cut.  Other  Investigations  showed  a  wide  variation  in  the  > 
amount  of  prussic  acid,  depending  apparently  upon  the  variety  and  tbe  stage  ) 
of  maturity,  the  content  decreasing  as  maturity  was  approached.  In  a  sample  ] 
of  sorghum  that  gave  0.17  grain  prussic  acid  per  pound  In  the  air-dried  nia- 
terlai  It  was  found  upon  analysis  that  the  leaves  contained  2.5  grains,  the  stalks 
1.1  grains,  and  the  flOA'ers  0.25  grain.  Sun  drying  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
on  the  glucosld. 

Experiments  with  cassava  showed  that  no  variety  contained  prussic  acid  as 
such,  but  all  contained  a-  cyanogenetic  glucosld,  and  associated  with  it  was  an 
enzym  capable  of  splitting  up  the  glucosld  with  the  formation  of  prussic  add. 
The  common  classification  of  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  is  based  upon  the  amonnt 
of  glucosld  present. 

The  third  plant  investigated  was  flax,  tlie  feeding  of  which  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  more  than  SO.  head  of  cattle.  Speciineus  of  tlie  suspected 
forage  upon  analysis  yielded  1.4  grains  prussic  acid  per  pound  of  tbe  plant 

In  addition  to  these  plants  tbe  author  reports  having  obtained  prussic  add 
from  beans  (Phaseolm  lunatus)  and  Dolichoa  lablab  by  simply  allowing  tbe 
crushed  seeds  to  remain  In  cold  water  for  a  few  hours.  In  the  case  of  seeds  of 
this  kind  thefr  poisonous  properties  may  be  destro.ved  by  boiling  them  In  water. 

Cyanogenic  glucoslds  of  plants  and  the  utilization  of  reserve  nitrogen, 
M.  SoAVE  (8taz.  8pcr.  Agr.  Hal.,  39  (1906),  No.  5.  pp.  ^28-.}37 ) .—Studies  are 
reported  of  the  germination  of  the  seed  of  the  Japanese  medlar  (UespUut 
japoniea).  In  which  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  amonnt  of  free  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  the  rOle  of  glucoslds  occurring  In  the  seed. 

It  was  found  that  hydrocyanic  acid  was  not  present  In  the  seeds  of  the 
Japanese  medlar,  or  In  such  minute  quantities  as  to  be  shown  only  by  the  most 
delicate  tests  under  favorable  conditions.  Amygdalin  was  present,  however, 
often  to  the  extent  of  6.8J)  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  seed.  With  tbe 
germination  of  the  seed  free  hydrocyanic  add  appeared,  and  at  some  stages  of 
the  development  was  found  to  amount  to  as  much  as  1.93  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen.  At  the  same  time  the  amygdalin  and  other  glucoslds  increased  to  7.22 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  In  the  hydrocyanic  add  and  in  the 
amygdalin  was  found  to  amount  to  as  much  as  9.15  per  cent  of  tbe  total  nitrogei. 
Indicating  that  tbe  remaining  nitrogen  in  part  at  least  bad  assumed  a  gluco- 
sldai  form.  This  the  author  has  shown  takes  place  In  sweet  and  bitter  almonds, 
and  he  believes  It  will  be  found  true  also  In  experiments  with  seeds  containing 
cyanogenlc  glucoslds  other  than  amygdalin. 

Hydrocyanic  add,  which  Is  a  widely  distributed  principle  In  plants,  appears 
to  be  the  first  nitrogenous  compound  formed  by  plants  and  serves  as  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  proteid  substances  elaborated  later. 

The  occurrence  of  prussic  acid  and  its  derivatives  in  plants,  T.  A.  Henit 
(Sci.  Prog.  Ticeiitieth  Cent.,  1  (1906),  7fo.  1,  pp.  39-50). — A  summary  Is  given 
of  the  present  Information  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  prussic  acid  In  plants, 
the  author  stating  that  it  has  been  found  In  over  100'  species  of  plants  repre- 
senting 22  different  orders.  The  occurrence  of  prussic  acid  In  plants  Is  In  the 
form  of  cyanogenetic  glucoslds,  a  number  of  which  are  described,    AsaocUited 
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vith  the  glucosids  are  enzyme  which  act  upon  the  glucosids,  liberating  prussic 
acid. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tu<^  that  little  Is  known  regarding  the  method  by 
which  pnissic  arid  is  produced  by  plants,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitrates  by  formaldehyde.  The  need  of  further 
investigations  on  this  subject  Is  pointed  out. 

A  Btndy  on  leipunlnoua  tubercles,  J.  Stefan  {Ventbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht., 
16  (1906),  Xo.  4-e,  pp.  1S1-H9,  pis.  2,  flgn.  2). — Summarizing  his  investigations, 
the  author  states  that  the  micro-organisms  causing  root  tubercles  on  legumi- 
nous plants  live  for  a  time  at  the  expense  of  the  host  plant,  after  which  they 
become  degenerate  pathological  forms.  This  degeneration  Is  said  to'  be  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  injurious  substances  secreted  by  the  organisms,  and 
extends  to  the  cells  of  the  host  plant,  ultimately  involving  the  entire  tubercle. 
The  transfer  of  the  assimilable  nitrogen  from  the  organisms  to  the  host  plants 
follows  the  ordinary  physical  laws  of  osmosis.  On  the  whole  the  host  plant 
gains  by  the  symbiosis  as  it  receives  all  the  albuminoid  substances  produced 
by  the  micro-organisms  and  uses  them  In  building  up  Its  tissues. 

The  tubercles  which  appear  In  the  axils  of  small  rootlets  branching  from  the 
larger  ones  really  have  their  origin  from  the  larger  rootlets.  In  some  peren- 
nial leguminous  plants  round  degenerate  tubercles  are  often  found.  The  au- 
thor's Investigations  indicate  that  In  some  plants,  such  as  Galega,  the  tubercles 
serve  as  true  storage  organs. 

The  Infection  strands  of  Pbaseolus  were  found  to  not  retain  their  vitality 
very  long,  but  they  are  usually  as  abundant  as  In  the  majority  of  legumes. 
In  the  clovers  they  are  especially  persistent.  In  nearly  all  kinds  of  infection 
strands  there  are  to  be  found  numerous  sudden  swellings  which  contain  the 
Bocalled  bacterolds.  These  bacterolds  are  involution  forms  which  while  young 
are  thin-walled  and  capable  of  rapid  division,  but  when  older  l)ecome  swollen 
and  finally  degenerate.  The  bacterolds  seem  to  be  able  to  break  through  the 
infection  strands  at  any  point 

In  considering  the  cIas.sIflcatton  of  Bacillus  radicicola,  the  author  thinks 
It  should  be  placed  near  the  Myxobacterlacesp. 

The  Influence  of  certain  oligodynamic  acttons  on  the  development  and 
activity  of  Bacterium  radicicola,  R.  rEBorri  (Separate  from  Ann.  Bot.[  Rome], 
5  (1906).  Ifo.  1,  pp.  87-92). — A  series  of  i)ot  exi)erlnients  with  benns,  nlfnlfa, 
and  red  clover  was  conducted  in  which.  In  addition  to  equal  amounts  of  fertlU- 
aiog  constituents,  various  amounts  of  a  number  of  mineral  compounds  were 
added.  Solutions  varying  from  1  part  In  50,000  to  1  part  In  2,500  of  the  sul- 
phates of  potassium,  chromium,  manganese.  Iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  and 
of  the  cblorlds  of  barium  and  mercury  were  added  to  the  cultures  and  the 
effects  on  growth  noted.  All  the  cultures  showed  a  stimulation  due  to  the 
oligodynamic  action  of  tlie  solutions.  In  general,  there  was  an  Increase  in 
Powth.  dry  weight,  number  and  weight  of  tuliercles,  etc.,  corresponding  to  the 
Increase  In  the  atomic  weight  of  the  mineral  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which 
there  was  a  falling  off  In  a  corresponding  ratio. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

(hildeto  plant  culture,  M.  Fischeb  (Leitfaden  der  Pflamenbaulehre. Btutt- 

tart:  E.  Vlmer,  1906,  pp.  231,  figs.  113).— Th\a  book  Is  Intended  for  the  practical 
former  and  for  use  In  agricultural  schools.  It  Is  divided  into  P,  parts,  the  first 
treating  of  plant  culture  In  general  and  Including  plant  nutrition,  soil,  and 
climate;  the  second  part  being  devoted  to  special  plant  culture,  with  dlscus- 
•long  on  the  growth  of  cereals,  leguminous  crops,  forage  plants,  hoed  crops,  and 
lodoBtrlal  crops;   and  the  third  part  discussing  plant  breeding  in  its  general  i 
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aspect  as  well  as  with  refereiic-e  to  breeding  particular  crops.    A  bibllogmpliy 
is  presented. 

/Beport  of  school  of  agrriculture  farm,  1005,  W.  Cartwbight  (Yearbook 
KMdit:  Agr.  Soc.  Cairo,  1903,  pp.  2.)5-254,  chart  1). — In  an  outline  of  the  gen- 
eral work  conducted  at  the  farm  during  the  year  a  fertilizer  experiment  with 
com  is  described.  The  crop  was  grown  after  barley  and  after  berseem.  Nitrate 
of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  104  kg.  uud  nuiiuonium  sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
80  kg.  per  feddan  (1.08  acres).  The  quantities  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  these 
applications  were  equal  to  the  amount  applied  In  a  10-ton  dressing  of  manure. 
The  gain  from  the  use  of  nitrate  and  manure  was  InsuHlcleut  to  pay  for  the 
exi)euse  incurred,  but  the  ammonium  sulphate  gave  a  profit  which  is  considered 
due  to  Its  having  l)een  more  fully  utilised  than  the  nitrate.  The  increase  pro- 
duced by  the  sulphate  after  l>erseem  was  far  less  than  after  barley,  which  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  optimum  application  on  the  berseem  field  had  been 
passed. 

Alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop  for  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Watson  (Penniylvania 
Hta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  1£). — General  notes  on  the  culture  of  alfalfa  in  Pennsylrauia, 
together  with  reiwrts  of  experiments  conducted  on  the  station  farm  and  in 
Lanoister  County  of  the  State. 

It  was  found  in  these  exi>eriments  that  alfalfa  thrived  in  a  compact,  gravelly 
soil  of  good  drainage  quite  as  well  as  in  a  loose  loam.  In  fertilizer  tests  the 
crop  made  the  I)e8t  growth  where  a  lieavy  application  of  pliospborlc  acid  and 
intasb  had  been  made.  The  use  of  5  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  gave 
better  results  than  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained  in  500  lbs.  of  a 
good  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Turkestan  alfalfa  did  not  give  as  good 
results  as  common  alfalfa. 

It  was  also  found  that  fall-sown  alfalfa  on  dry  land  withstands  the  severe 
winters  of  this  climate  i)erfectly  and  better  than  the  common  red  clover.  In 
several  instances,  however,  the  .  alfalfa  withstood  the  first  winter,  but  was 
completely  winter  killed  during  the  second.  The  larger  growth  seemed  to  give 
HO  assurance  of  success  on  wet  soil.  It  was  observed  that  where  the  plants  mbde 
a  strong  and  vigorous  start  the  roots  were  provided  with  nodules,  while  where 
plants  were  weak  and  slow  in  starting,  only  a  few  of  the  plants  were  so  pro- 
vided.   Lime  was  in  no  case  applied  to  advantage. 

The  A  B  C  of  com  culture,  F.  G.  Holden  {Springfield,  O.:  Simmong  Pub. 
Co.,  1906,  pp.  92.  figs.  Si). — This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  com  culture,  discussing 
briefly  soil  preparation,  cultivation,  preparation  of  seed  corn,  combating  corn 
I)ests,  harvesting  and  storing  seed,  selection  and  judging  of  corn,  and  the  im- 
liortance  of  the  crop.  Descriptions  are  also  given  of  a  number  of  standard 
varieties. 

Score  card  for  dent  com  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  61,  pp.  .}). — The  score  card  pre- 
Hented  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  score  card  of  the  Ohio  Exiieriment 
Station  and  the  department  of  agronomy  of  the  State  University.  The  different 
]>olnts  are  briefly  explained. 

Cotton,  its  production,  consumption,  and  economic  Importance,  R.  Pdfik 
(Lc  Colon,  sa  Production,  «o  Conaommation,  son  ROle  ^oonomiquc.  Paris:  Felit 
.Mean,  1906,  pp.  H-i). — ^The  history  of  cotton  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  its  culture, 
commerce,  and  consumption,  together  with  Its  Influence  as  an  economic  factor 
discussed,  and  sfaitlstics  bearing  on  different  phases  of  production  and  trade 
are  presented.  The  processes  of  spinning  cotton  and  manufacturing  and  dyeinz 
cotton  fabrics  are  also  dcscrilied. 

The  selection  of  cotton  seed,  G.  P.  Foaden  (Yearbook  Khedir.  Agr.  Soc. 
Cairo,  190,'i,  pp.  119-lJil,  pi.  1,  figs.  3). — The  necessity  for  the  selection  of  cotton 
seed  is  discus.sed,  the  method  used  In  Egypt  described,  and  plans  for  a  more 
systematic  selection  outlined.  ^  j 
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rt  is  stated  that  small  cultivators  use  seed  of  common  quality,  regardless  of 
origin  and  purity,  and  tliat  to  overcome  tills  ditticulty  the  Kbedivlal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  In  connection  with  the  nRriculturai  bank,  distributes  annually  the 
best  seed  obtainable  at  cost  price,  the  value  of  which  Is  collected  at  the  end  of 
tlie  following  cotton  season.  This  system  does  nothing  to  actually  improve  tbe 
seed  and  for  this  reason  the  country  Is  in  urgent  nee<l  of  a  more  effective 
method  of  selection  and  distribution.  A  description  of  cotton  seed  selection, 
as  given  in  tbe  Yearbook  of  this  Department  for  1902,  Is  reproduced.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  a  variety  of  cotton  known  as  Hindi  Is  found  mixed  with  the 
Improved  varieties,  especially  Affl^,  and  that  the  elimination  of  this  sort  from 
the  l>etler  kinds  Is  one  of  tbe  principal  problems  connected  with  seed  selection. 

Experiments  with  oats,  J.  F.  Duogab  {Alabama  College  fita.  Itul.  iS7,  pp. 
a!W-i,  flgi.  8). — This  bulletin  summarizes  the  experiments  with  oats  conducted 
by  the  station  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

In  the  tests  of  varieties  the  yields  of  Red  Rust  Proof,  Api)ler,  and  Culberson, 
when  sown  In  the  fall,  were  practically  equal.  Wlien  sown  after  Christmas, 
Burt  or  May  oats  averaged  7  \)er  cent  less  grain  than  Red  Uust  Proof.  Turf, 
or  Gray  winter  oats,  sown  In  November  produced  only  ,59  i)er  c-ent  as  much 
giuln  as  Red  Rust  Proof  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  order  of  ripening  of  the 
principal  varieties  sown  In  the  fail  was  Burt,  Red  Rust  Proof,  and  Turf.  Red 
Rnst  lYoof  and  its  related  varieties  or  strains,  Appier  and  Culberson,  are  re- 
garded as  tbe  best  general-purpose  varieties  for  that  region.  Burt  oats  was 
found  chiefly  valuable  for  its  earllness,  but  It  was  apparently  not  as  hardy  as 
«ome  of  the  other  sorts. 

Tbe  experiments  conducted  to  determine  methods  for  tbe  reduction  or  pre- 
vention of  winterkilling  indicate  that  sowing  In  deep  drills  In  October,  growing 
a  liardy  variety,  and  using  the  land  roller  after  the  plants  have  been  heaved 
and  their  roots  exposed,  are  the  moat  effective  means.  As  eouipared  with 
broadcasting,  oats  drilled  In  deep  furrows  about  2  ft.  apart  yieldetl  .S.2  bu.  i»er 
acre  more  when  the  deep  furrows  were  only  partly  filled  and  2..'{  bu.  more  when 
tbe  furrows  were  almost  completely  filled.  • 

In  general,  fall  sowing  gave  much  better  results  than  spring  sowing.  In  7 
experiments  made  In  7  different  years.  Red  Rust  I'roof  sown  In  Noveml)er  gave 
an  average  of  11.3  bu.  jwr  acre  more  than  when  sown  In  February.  From  the 
results  secured.  It  is  advised  to  sow  the  seed  In  the  fall  In  October  and  In  the 
siirlng.  during  the  first  few  days  of  February. 

The  results  of  the  fertilizer  tests  show  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  more 
profitable  than  phosphate  or  potash  on  the  sandy  and  loamy  soils  of  tbe  sta- 
tion, but  they  also  Indicate  that  on  such  soils  the  application  of  100  lbs.  of  add 
phosphate  at  the  time  of  sowing  may  be  recommended.  Nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  more  effective  than  in  any  otiier  forms,  and  was  also 
oomewhat  more  effective  In  the  form  of  cotton-soed  meal  than  of  cotton  seed. 
It  is  advised  to  apply  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  at  the  time  of  sowing  and 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing  In  March  after  growth  begins.  Barnyard 
nanore  greatly  Increjised  the  yield  of  outs  and  exerted  some  efi"ect  on  the  next 
crop.  In  one  experiment  4.S.1  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  103  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate were  required  to  produce  the  same  Increase  as  1  ton  of  fine,  fresh,  un- 
bleached horse  manure.  In  13  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  the  yield  and 
total  profit  increased  with  the  quantity  applied  up  to  200  lbs.  i>er  acre,  but  tbe 
wst  of  nitrate  of  soda  required  to  produce  one  additional  bushel  of  oats  was 
UJ5  cts.  from  the  use  of  63  lbs.  per  acre,  17.7  cts.  from  the  use  of  100  lbs.,  and 
21.1  cts.  from  the  use  of  200  lbs.  Cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  or  soy  beans, 
whether  the  entire  growth  was  plowed  under  the  fertilizer  or  only  the  stubble, 
save  an  Increase  In  the  succeeding  oat  crop  of  from  6.2  to  33.6  bu.  per  acre. 
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The  relation  of  winter  apples  to  hardiness  of  trees,  W.  T.  MAOOim  (Canad. 
Hort.,  29  (t906),  Ko.  12,  pp.  i91,  2.92,  fig.  /).— As  the  result  of  17  years'  experi- 
mental tests  with  over  3,000  species  and  rarleties  of  trees  and  shrubs  other  than 
cultivated  fruits,  the  author  states  that  a  tree  or  shrub  which  will  withstand 
a  winter  at  Ottawa  must  be  one  that  ripens  Its  wood  early.  During  the  period 
of  experimenting  no  apparent  Increase  In  hardiness  has  taken  place  in  any  of 
the  ludivldual  Ri)eclmeus.  "  Plants  which  klHed  to  the  ground  17  years  ago. 
kill  to  the  ground  still.  Those  which  killed  to  the  snow  line,  kill  to  the  snow 
line  still.  Those  which  were  killed  back  one-half  or  merely  a  few  inches  at  the 
tip,  do  so  still.  Sometimes  a  tree  will  remain  hardy  for  several  years  and  then 
kill  back  near  to  the  ground.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  getting  hardier  very 
gradually,  but  if  so  this  increasing  hardiness  is  Imperceptible  so  far."  It  has 
been  noticed  tbat  following  n  season  of  strong  growth  in  the  trees  winterkilling 
is  more  severe  than  when  the  growth  is  medium.  Individual  specimens  of  a 
species  have  been  found  hardier  than  others.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
with  Cafalpa  bignonioides. 

Out  of  TOO  named  varieties  of  apples  which  have  been  tested  at  the  station, 
the  hardiest  have  come  from  the  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  States  and 
Canada.  The  hardy  varieties  from  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany  are 
few  as  compared  with  those  from  the  colder  parts  of  Russia.  Following  the 
test  winter  of  1903-^,  164  varieties  of  apples  were  winterkilled.  Of  this  num- 
ber 130  were  early  winter  and  winter  varieties  and  only  M  summer  and  autumn 
varieties.  Summer  and  early  autumn  varieties  stop  growth  and  ripen  up  their 
wood  sooner  in  the  season  than  the  late-growing  winter  apples,  and  on  this  ac- 
count are  more  able  to  withstand  the  severe  winters.  Fruit  trees  which  origi- 
nated In  sections  where  the  growing  season  Is  long  usually  winterkilled  when 
grown  In  the  short  seasons  of  the  north. 

The  larger  part  of  the  apples  of  merit  which  have  been  originated  recently 
from  seedlings  In  Canada  are  summer  and  autumn  kinds.  In  order  to  secure 
new  varieties  which  will  mature  in  short  seasons  It  Is  considered  of  vital  Impor^ 
tance  that  the  ancestors  of  the  seedlings  be  short  season  varieties.  It  is  believed 
"that  the  basis  for  the  production  of  the  desired  winter  apple  for  the  north 
sliould  be  a  variety  or  varieties  which  have  withstood  test  winters  In  the  north 
and  are  also  the  latest  keepers  of  such  varieties." 

A  list  Is  given  of  the  varieties  of  apples  which  originated  in  the  north  and 
which  stood  the  test  winter  of  1903-^.  The  list  includes  Canada  Baldwin, 
Winter  Rose,  Calumet,  Baxter,  La  VIctoire,  Stone,  Scott  Winter,  and  Milwaukee. 
From  these  varieties  and  other  hardy  seedlings  growing  at  the  station  it  Is 
believed  the  prospect  Is  bright  for  the  origination  of  a  hardy,  long-keeping  winter 
variety  of  good  (-olor  and  l>est  dessert  quality  for  the  north. 

Further  experiments  In  the  cool  storage  of  fruit,  G.  Quinn  {Jour.  Dept. 
Agr.  So.  AuKt.,  10  (1906),  Ko.  2-3,  pp.  7.5-7S). — Accounts  are  given  in  continu- 
ation of  those  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  768)  of  storing  plums,  apples, 
and  pears  in  cold  storage  for  different  lengths  of  time. 

Burbank  and  Wickson  plums  were  gathered  when  nearly  matured,  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  embedded  In  softwood  wool  la  shallow  trays,  and  then 
placed  in  cool  storage  for  8  weeks.  The  results  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
Burbank  plums  when  withdrawn  from  storage,  though  not  rotten,  were  shnmken 
in  Spots,  the  tissue  being  hard,  brown,  and  tasteless,  while  the  intervening  spaces 
were  practically  normal  in  appearance.  The  Wickson  fruits  were  practically 
flavorless  and  exhibited  a  brown  discoloration  around  the  pits.    After  a  week 
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the  flavor  was  very  dlsugreeable,  though  not  due  to  the  ordinary  processes  of 
decay. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples  were  successfully  kept  for  19  weeks  In 
cold  storage  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  33  to  3U°  F.  A  number  of  pears 
kept  for  the  same  length  of  time  gave  less  satisfactory  results.  It  Is  believed, 
however,  that  with  proper  care  in  handling  the  fruit  both  apples  and  pears  cnn 
be  kept  sufficiently  well  for  shipment  to  English  markets. 

fertUizing  forced  strawberries,  von  Bseiimeb  (Gartentcelt,  11  (1906),  Ho. 
7,  pp.  78,  79). — An  account  is  given  of  forcing  strawberries  in  pots  filled  with 
the  same  kind  of  soil  but  differently  fertilized.  Chemical  fertilizers  were  used 
and  applied  to  the  plants  once  a  week  in  water  solutions.  There  were  26  plants 
in  8-ln.  pots  In  each  series. 

The  first  ripe  fruit  in  the  control  pots  was  secured  May  28  and  the  total 
yield  up  to  June  12  w^as  315  gm.  When  the  plants  were  fertilized  with  a  mix- 
ture of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash  the  first  ripe  fruits  were  secured 
May  23  and  the  total  yield  was  2,050  gm.  When  to  these  fertilizers  nitrate  of 
lime  was  added  the  first  ripe  fruit  was  secured  May  10  and  the  total  yield  was 
3,9a0  gm.  It  is  thus  seen  that  by  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  plus  nitrate 
of  lime  the  yield  was  more  than  10  times  greater  than  where  no  fertilizer  was 
used  and  the  fruit  ripened  nearly  2  weeks  earlier  In  the  season. 

Date  Taxleties  and  date  cnltore  in  Tunis,  T.  H.  Keabnet  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  92,  pp.  Hi,  pis.  10,  figs.  52). — Descriptions  are  given 
of  105  varieties  of  dates  grown  in  Tunis,  with  a  descriptive  key  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  fruit  and  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  date 
regions  In  Tunis  and  of  the  culture  of  the  date  palm.  The  number  of  varieties 
described  In  the  bulletin  Is  believed  to  be  only  about  one-fourth  of  those  In 
actual  cultivation  there  but  includes  all  of  the.  more  Important  varieties.  The 
author  personally  visited  the  different  regions  described  and  succeeded  In 
securing  about  700  off-shoots  representing  56  varieties,  which  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  trial.  The  descriptive  key  which  has  been  worked  out  the 
aathor  believes  will  become  useful  In  Identifying  the  Timisian  varieties. 

Besistant  TtneyardB.  Orafting,  planting,  cultivation,  F.  T.  BiourrTi 
{California  Sta,  Bui.  180.  pp.  87-lU,  figs.  29). — An  extensive  account  Is  given 
of  the  details  of  grafting,  planting,  and  nursery  management  for  the  establish- 
m»it  of  resistant  vineyards  in  California.  Much  of  the  matter  contained  haf 
been  given  in  earlier  publications  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  241). 

Hanurial  experiments  with  cacao  in  Dominica  (West  Indian  Bui.,  7 
[1306),  Xo.  3,  pp.  201-21Z). — A  summary  is  given  of  the  fertilizer  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  Dominica  Botanic  Station  since  1900,  some  of  the  results  of 
which  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  U.,  17.  p.  769).  In  addition  the  results 
secured  on  experimental  plats  in  7  country  districts  are  noted. 

At  the  botanic  station  the  use  of  basic  phosphate  and  potash  without  nitro- 
genoiK  manure  hfts  not  proved  beneficial,  but  when  dried  blood  has  bw>n  added 
there  has  been  a  striking  increase  in  the  yield  per  care.  A  complete  fertilizer 
therefore,  is  recommended.  Even  the  application  of  dried  blood  alone  has 
nhown  very  beneficial  results,  there  being  a  gain  of  308  lbs.  of  wet  cacao,  or 
4.4  lbs.  [ler  tree  over  the  no-manure  plat  * 

The  most  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  plat  mulched  with 
grass  and  leaves,  the  sweei-ings  of  the  lawns  at  the  iK>tnnic  station.  At  first 
the  yields  on  this  plat  while  In  excess  of  those  on  the  no-manure  plat  were  con- 
siderably less  than  on  the  fertilized  plats.  During  the  past  3  years,  however, 
the  yields  from  this  plat  have  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  other  plat  In  the  ex- 
periment In  1905  the  yield  was  38.91  lbs.  of  wet  cacao  per  tree  against  22  lbs. 
from  the  no-manure  plat  or  a  gain  of  77  per  cent     It  Is  believed  the  plat  has 
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be(>n  (lermancntly  improved  by  tbe  application  of  tbe  mulch,  as  the  soil  is  more 
moist  and  daric  in  color  and  tbe  treeu  bare  a  l)etter  surface  root  development 
Tbe  experiment  is  believed  to  show  that  a  large  increase  In  the  yield  of  cacao 
can  be  obtained  without  tbe  use  of  artiflclal  manures  and  as  mulching  material 
Ir  abundant  it  appears  wasteful  and  unnecessary  to  purchase  other  manures. 
These  results  are  believed  to  answer  the  question  as  to  tbe  best  way  to  improve 
cacao  cultivation  in  Dominica. 

Tbe  results  secured  on  the  various  fertilizer  plats  In  tbe  country  districts 
indicate  tbe  phosphatic  manures  are  quite  generally  beneficial. 

Beport  of  inspector  of  cocoanut  plantations  for  the  yetur  1905,  L.  C.  Bbowk 
(Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  8  {1906),  No.  8,  pp.  26"5-i?6'9).— The 
area  under  cocoanuts  In  tbe  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  year  1905  was  esti- 
mated at  100,000  acres,  on  over  half  of  which  tbe  trees  were  in  bearing.  An 
account  is  given  of  tbe  acreage  in  each  of  the  different  districts  and  of  the 
prevalent  insects  and  diseases  affecting  tbe  crop,  with  notes  on  cuttlvatton, 
marlcetiug,  copra,  oil  production,  eta 

FOKESTBT. 

Indian  trees,  D.  Bbandis  (London:  Archibald  Constable  <t  Co.,  1906,  pp. 
XXXir+167,  figs.  20i).— This  book  is  a  systematic  account  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  woody  climl)er8,  bamboos,  and  palms  Indigenous  or  commonly  cultivnted 
In  the  British  Indian  Empire.  It  Is  designed  for  the  use  of  foresters  and  others 
w^bo  wish  to  malce  themselves  acquainted  with  Indian  trees.  The  arrangement 
is  botanical,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  over  4,400  species,  201  of  which  are 
Illustrated.  The  author  states  that  tbe  book  Is  not  intended  for  botanists,  but 
rather  for  foresters  and  practical  men,  and  on  this  account  species  of  doubtful 
value  or  which  are  imperfectly  known  have,  as  a  rule,  been  omitted. 

Forests  as  accumulators  of  nitrogpen,  E.  Henry  (Bui.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche- 
Comie  et  Belfort,  8  (1906),  Xo.  7,  pp.  681-695) .—The  author  discusses  the 
increase  in  nitrogen  content  of  soils  on  which  forests  are  grown  and  cites  the 
recent  work  of  M.  Sticliting  and  L.  Monteuiartini,  which  is  confirmatory  of  the 
author's  experiments  In  showing  that  the  dead  leaves  of  forests  are  capable  of 
fixing  a  considerable  amount  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  444). 

Fertilizer  experiments  in  forest  nurseries,  Schalk  (Forsttc.  Centbl.,  n.  ser., 
2S  (1906),  A'o.  II,  pp.  .->69-579,  pis.  3.  fig.  i).— The  results  are  given  of  a  number 
of  experiments  In  fertilizing  forest  nurserj'  trees.  The  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  rather  swampy  land  ^,500  to  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level  and  very  subject  to 
late  spring  frosts.  The  soil  in  tbe  nursery  was  poor,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
spruce  trees  after  4  years  stood  hardly  15  cm.  high. 

When  tbe  soil  was  fertilized  with  6  kg.  Thomas  slag,  3  kg.  kainit,  1.5  kg.  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre,  tbe  trees  attained  a  lieigbt  of  25  to  30  cm.  at  the  end  of  2 
years.  In  a  nunil)er  of  further  exi)eriments  it  was  shown  that  fertilizing  with 
composted  lime,  while  giving  good  results,  was  surpassed  In  usefulness  by  com- 
plete fertilizers.  Potash  fertilizer  was  In  no  wise  unnecessary,  for  it  was  only 
when  this  fertilizer  was  used  that  tbe  full  effect  of  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous 
fertilizers'were  obtaIne<l.  This  was  true  even  on  clay  soils  supposed  to  be  well 
Hupplletl  with  potash.  Kainit  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  effective  early 
In  the  season  than  other  forms  of  potash. 

The  use  of  lime  in  addition  to  Thomas  slag  Increased  the  effect  of  the  latter 
in  a  visible  manner,  but  was  not  entirely  necessary.  Unlnoculated  lupines  were 
of  no  benefit  In  preparing  the  land  for  nursery  stock,  but  when  Inoculated  they 
made  a  full  development  and  produced  practically  as  good  results  as  other 
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fomiR  of  nitrogen.  In  n)l  tlief«  experiments  nitrate  of  soda,  wbeu  used  in  com- 
blDatlon  witi)  TtiomaH  nlag  iind  Icainit.  was  very  effective. 

Farm  wind-breaks  and  shelter-belts,  S.  B.  Green  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Webb 
Pub.  Co.,  1906,  pp.  69,  figs.  26). — ^The  uses  of  wind-breaiis  and  shelter-ljelts  for 
tbe  protection  of  farm  buildings  and  stoclc,  especially  In  the  prairie  States,  are 
discussed  and  directions  given  for  propagating  and  planting  trees  suitable  for 
tbese  purposes.  Chapters  are  also  given  on  landscape  gardening,  nursery  prac- 
tices, and  tree  protection. 

Votes  on  rubber-prodadng  plants,  W.  Harris  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  [Jamaica], 
i  (1906),  \o.  11,  pp.  2il-2H2). — A  large  amount  of  information  on  tbe  various 
rubber-producing  plants  has  here  been  brought  together  in  pamphlet  form  for 
tbe  use  of  intending  rubl>er  planters  In  Jamaica.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Lagos 
silk  rubber  (Funtumia  elantica)  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  tbe  best, 
for  many  Jamaica  districts. 

DISEASES  OF  PLABTS. 

Notes  on  plant  pathology,  O.  Delacroix  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renaeig.  Agr. 
\Pari»],  5  (1906),  Tfo.  11,  pp.  J34fl-JS63).— Notes  are  given  on  a  bacterial  canker 
of  poplar  trees,  a  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes,  a  disease  of  Carolina  poplar,  and 
a  bacterial  disease  of  onions. 

The  bacterial  disease  of  poplar  resembles  in  many  respects  the  canker  produced 
by  Xectria  ditissima,  but  a  thorough  study  of  the  disease  and  its  cause  shows 
that  it  is  due  to  a  microt-occus,  for  which  tbe  author  projioses  the  name  Micrococ- 
eut  populi  a.  sp.  The  organism  has  l)een  isolated  and  studied.  In  the  author's 
experiments  he  has  failed  to  secure  Infection  except  where  Inoculations  were 
made  through  punctures  or  injuries  caused  by  bail  or  some  Insect  In  this  way 
he  has  been  able  to  cause  the  disease  in  many  Instances,  but  only  where  cultures 
were  used  in  which  the  organism  liad  been  grown  in  a  medium  containing  an 
extract  of  the  poplar  bark.  Where  the  disease  is  prevalent  the  author  recom- 
mends the  burning  of  infested  trees,  or,  if  the  attack  is  a  slight  one,  cutting  out 
and  burning  the  young  branches. 

The  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes  described  Is  that  due  to  Bacillus  phytoph- 
thorus,  a  disease  which  is  known  by  the  names  black  shank,  stem  rot,  etc.,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Tbe  author  calls  attention  to  tbe  differences  between 
tbe  disease  caused  by  this  bacterium  and  that  due  to  Bacillus  solanincola.  He 
Imports  that  the  bacteria  are  almost  always  accompanied  l)y  tbe  mycelium  of  a 
species  of  Fusarium,  an  observation  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  other 
Investigators. 

Tbe  disease  gf  Carolina  poplar  described  is  due  to  the  fungus  Poihichiza 
populea,  and  a  study  is  given  of  tbe  parasite,  Its  method  of  attack,  etc.  The 
author  recommends  for  its  prevention  tbe  destruction  of  all  dead  branches,  etc., 
which  contain  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  other  fungicide. 

Tbe  bacterial  disease  of  onions  briefly  described  is  said  to  be  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  mentioned  by  a  number  of  authors,  among  them  Stewart 
(E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  56).  For  the  prevention  of  this  disease  the  rotation  of  crops 
Hnd  the  addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  soil  are  recommendo<l. 

Fungoid  pests  of  cultivated  plants,  M.  C.  Cooke  (London:  Spottistcoode  d 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  XV  +  278,  pis.  2i,  figs.  2.?).— Brief  |K>pular  and  technical 
descriptions  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  fungi  which  are  known  to  attack 
cultivated  plants,  together  with  suggestions  for  combating  them.  Tiie  inntorial 
is  grouped  under  tbe  following  beads :  Pests  of  tbe  flower  garden,  vegetable 
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garden,  frutt  garden  and  orchard,  vinery  and  conserratory.  omnmental  shrub- 
bery, forest  trees,  and  field  crops.  These  accounts  are  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (E.,8.  R.,  14,  p.  1090;  15,  pp.  200,  680;  17, 
p.  158). 

Cereal  smuts  and  their  propagation,  T.  Johnson  (Set.  Prog.  Twentieth 
Cent.,  1  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  137-149). — A  summary  of  Information  is  given  relat- 
ing to  the  more  Important  grain  smuts  and  notes  are  given  regarding  their  prop- 
agation. The  methods  of  infection  by  the  different  smuts  are  described  at  some 
length,  and  the  use  of  fungicides  for  preventing  smuts  Is  commented  upon,  tlie 
remarks  being  based  upon  tlie  methods  of  infection. 

For  the  oat  smut  seed  treatment  is  very  efficient,  as  the  infection  takes  place 
In  the  seedling  stage  of  the  plant,  but  with  the  wheat  smut  (UttUago  tritici)  and 
the  barley  sniut  {U.  hordei)  the  author  claims  that  treatment  witk  fungicides 
Is  of  little  avail,  as  the  infection  takes  place  during  the  flowering  stnges  of  the 
plants.  For  the  prevention  of  smut  of  maize  fungicides  are  valuable,  as  the 
infetrtion  Is  local  and  the  presence  of  the  fungicide  on  the  plant  prevents  the 
germination  of  the  adhering  spores. 

Oat  smut  and  its  prevention,  O.  Appix.  and  6.  Oassneb  (.Deut.  Laiulio. 
Presse,  33  (1906),  No.  89,  pp.  704,  705.  fig.  J).— A  description  Is  given  of  the 
smut  of  oats  due  to  Ustilago  avenw,  and  for  Its  prevention  the  author  describes 
the  method  of  seed  treatment  with  formaldehyde  and  the  hot-water  method. 
An  account  is  given  of  a  patented  apparatus  which  is  said  to  simplify  the 
methods  of  hot-water  treatment  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  form  of  smat 
due  to  XJgtilago  levU,  and  for  its  prevention  the  methods  described  for  the  other 
species  are  recommended. 

The  phyBioIogy  of  the  parasite  of  sore  shin  of  cotton,  W.  L.  Balls  (Yettr- 
book  Khediv.  Agr.  Soc.  Cairo,  1905,  pp.  171-195,  pis.  2). — A  study  is  reported  of 
the  sterile  fungus  described  by  Atkinson  In  Alabama  College  Station  Bulletin  41 
(E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  832),  which  the  author  has  found  present  and  causing  consider 
able  Injury  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
disease  and  its  economic  importance  are  descrilted,  after  which  notes  are  given 
on  the  fungus.  Its  appearance  in  cultures,  Its  temperature  relations,  para- 
sitism, etc. 

The  author  states  that  the  Egyptian  sore  shin  is  identical  with  the  disease 
known  in  this  country,  and  the  physiology  of  the  parasite  Is  relatively  simple. 
Further  studies  are  to  be  carried  on  as  to  the  morphology  of  the  organism,  soil 
conditions,  causes  of  irregular  distribution,  and  means  for  prevention. 

"  Black  root "  disease  of  cotton,  R.  I.  Smith  and  A.  C.  I^wis  (Oa.  Bi. 
Ent.  Bui.  22,  pp.  237-275,  figs.  12).— An  account  Is  given  of  the  black  root  or 
wilt  of  cotton  due  to  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta,  which  Is  becoming  very  trouble- 
some In  parts  of  Georgia. 

After  describing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  distribution,  losses,  etc.,  the  autbon 
consider  means  for  reducing  the  loss.  It  is  recommended  that  diseased  plants 
should  be  dug  up  and  burned,  or  where  large  areas  of  cotton  are  affected  the 
stalks  should  be  plowed  out,  raked,  and  burned  In  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  cottoD 
Is  gathered.  In  this  way  the  cotton  roots  and  stems  containing  the  fungus  tfOJ 
be  destroyed  and  the  possibilities  of  spread  will  be  lessened. 

Experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  c-opper  carbonate,  sulphur,  carbolic  acid, 
formalin,  and  applications  of  lime  and  kalnit  have  failed  to  control  or  materially 
lessen  the  disease. 

Variety  tests  have  shown  that  certain  varieties  are  somewhat  naturally 
resistant  to  the  black  root  or  wilt,  and  that  the  resistant  quality  of  some  of 
these  may  be  strengthened  by  careful  selection  of  seed  from  the  best  plants. 
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Cotton  growers  are  urged  to  follow  out  this  selection,  as  It  seems  to  be  one  ol 
the  most  promising  methods  of  combating  the  disease.  The  rotation  of  crops  is 
also  recommended. 

Tbe  relation  of  nematodes  to  the  disease  is  pointed  out,  the  authors  claiming 
that  the  presence  of  nematodes  aids  in  its  development 

A  new  alfalfa  disease,  W.  Paddock  (Colorado  8ta.  Press  Bui.  28,  pp.  2). — A 
brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  alfalfa  that  has  caused  considerable 
damage  in  a  number  of  localities  in  Colorado.  In  June,  1906,  the  author  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  infected  fields  during  the  growing  season.  The 
cause  of  the  injury  was  apparent,  as  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
blackened  stems  from  which  a  thleli  juice  was  oozing,  plainly  indicating  that 
tlie  plants  were  suffering  from  a  bacterial  blight.  Subsequent  examination 
showed  that  this  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  first  evidence  of  disease  to  be  noticed  is  a  short,  weak,  light-colored 
growth  of  the  first  crop,  the  stems  seldom  averaging  more  than  a  foot  in  height 
at  the  time  the  first  cutting  Is  made.  A  close  examination  shows  that  the 
majority  of  these  stems  are  discolored  and  are  very  brittle.  The  disease  appar- 
ently does  not  kill  many  plants  the  first  year,  but  In  course  of  time  so  many 
plants  die  that  the  fields  become  useless. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  blight  as  yet,  and  the  horticultural  section  of 
the  station  solicits  correspondence  regarding  its  wcurrenc-e. 

Potato  leaf  curl  (Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  1906,  Vo.  7,  pp. 
Hi-245). — After  describing  the  leaf  curl  of  potatoes,  due  to  ilacrosporium 
solani,  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fungus  Is  perpetuated  from  year 
to  year  by  mycelium  in  tbe  tubers.  When  Infested  tul)ers  are  planted  the 
mycelium  grows  along  with  the  stem  and  euters  the  leaves,  and  also  passes 
down  into  the  young  tul)er8.  When  only  slightly  Infested  with  mycelium  the 
further  development  In  the  tissues  of  the  potato  plant  will  depend  on  the 
weather  conditions.  It  may  do  little  harm  beyond  infecting  the  new  tul)ers, 
or.  If  conditions  are  favorable,  develop  into  an  epidemic  form  and  destroy  the 
inf^ed  portions  of  tbe  potato  plant. 

The  fungus  mycelium  does  not  destroy  the  starch  of  the  tuber,  but  lives 
only  on  the  proteld  substances,  and  It  is  practically  Impossible  to  tell  by 
raperfidal  methods  whether  a  tuber  Is  killed  or  not 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conidia  of  the  fungus  are  only  produced  on  dead 
or  dying  plants,  the  epidemic  is  not  increased  by  healthy  plants  having  their 
foliage  infested  by  the  conidia,  as  in  the  ix>tato  blight.  Young  shoots  may  he 
infected  late  in  the  season,  but  the  infection  remains  local  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  tubers.  According  to  the  author,  the  infection  can  only  tal;e 
place  through  the  tuber,  and  this  can  l>e  brought  at>out  either  by  planting 
diseased  tubers  "or  from  conidia  present  in  the  soil. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  shown  that  the  minimum  temperature  for  germi- 
nation of  conidia  is  47°  F.,  with  a  maximum  of  78°  and  an  optimum  of  64°. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  resting  spores  of  the  fungu»  have  germinated  after 
having  been  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  6  months  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  remain  in  the  soli  from  one  season  to  another 
without  losing  their  power  of  germination. 

Comparative  studies  have  been  made  with  the  leaf  curl  of  tomato  (Macro- 
iporium  tomato),  and  Inoculation  experiments  have  proved  that  the  two  fungi 
are  identical,  the  conidia  from  the  tomato  infecting  potato  plants  and  vice 
versa. 

As  practical  means  for  combating  tliese  diseases,  the  author  recommends 
planthtg  potatoes  from  districts  free  from  disease.    The  potatoes  should  not 
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CK't-npy  ground  for  at  least  3  years  where  n  disensed  crop  has  been  produced. 
All  dlseaned  steins  should  be  collected  and  burned  or  deeply  burled,  and  this 
should  apply  also  to  diseased  tomato  stems  and  fruit,  otherwise  the  potato  crop 
may  l)e  infested. 

Soil  treatment  of  tobacco  plant  beds,  A.  D.  Selbt  (Ohio  8ta.  Ore.  59,  pp.  S, 
fllf.  1). — In  the  spring  of  1006  the  author  carried  on  gome  experiments  to  test 
the  effect  of  solutions  of  formalin  as  a  drench  on  old  tobacco  beds  to  destroy 
the  bed  rot  (Khisoctonia  sp.)-. 

The  results  were  doubtful  In  some  cases  and  favorable  in  others.  In  order 
to  overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  spring  application  fall  treatments 
are  re<-(>uiuiende<l.  The  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  formalin  of  the  proiwrtion  of  2  Hw.  formalin  to  50  gal.  of  water,  to  be  applied 
to  the  seed  bed  at  the  rate  of  1  gal.  to  each  square  foot  of  surface.  This 
treatment  should  be  made  before  freezing  weather  begins,  and  the  beds  left 
without  disturbance  until  spring,  when  they  may  be  prepared  for  seeding. 

A  thorough  trial  of  this  metliod  la  recommended,  which  It  is  believed  will 
not  only  keep  down  the  Khizoctonia.  but  also  the  damping-off  fungus  (Ptithtum 
sp.)  and  the  black  root  due  to  Tbielavia. 

Diseased  apples  and  melon's  from,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  G.  Mabsee  (Roy. 
Hot.  Oard.  Kcir.  Bui.  Mittc.  Inform.,  1906,  No.  6,  pp.  193-196,  pi.  1). — ^Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  diseased  apples  and  melons  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Kew  laboratory  for  examination. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  apple  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  minute, 
scattered,  discolored  blotches  on  the  skin.  After  several  weeks  the  blotches 
increase  In  size  and  at  the  same  time  become  sunken  or  depressed  below  the 
surface.  A  microscopic  examination  showed  the  cells  underlying  each  spot  to 
be  dead  and  collapsed  and  often  crowded  with  starch  grains,  whereas  the 
starch  had  entirely  disappeared  from  healthy  cells  in  the  process  of  ripening. 

Neither  fungi  nor  insects  were  found  to  play  any  part  in  the  disease,  which 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  purely  physiological  nature  and  caused  by  irregu- 
larities In  the  rii>ening  of  the  fruit.  It  is  probable  that  the  Injury  to  the 
fruit  was  due  to  too  high  temt>erature  during  the  early  period  of  ripening. 

In  the  case  of  diseased  melons  the  .specimens  exhibited  small,  roundish,  pale- 
brown  patches  uiMUi  the  surface  of  the  rind,  which  on  examination  were  found 
to  l>e  caused  by  the  fungus  Maoronporium  sarcinula.  Inoculation  experiments 
showe<i  that  the  conldla  of  the  fungus  was  capable  of  Infecting  melons.  The 
removal  and  destruction  of  diseased  melons  and  thorough  spraying  with  some 
fungicide  on  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  are  recommended  as  preventive 
measures. 

Pear  rust,  II.  T.  CJi^ssow  (Oard.  Chron.,  S.  «er.,  40  (1906),  No.  lOiS,  p.  ISl 
flflx.  2). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  pear  rust  fungiCi,  which  is  the 
lecidial  stage  of  Oymnosporangium  sabina,  and  the  author  calls  attention  to 
a  severe  outbreak  of  the  disease  In  England.  The  life  history  of  the  fungus 
Is  describe<l  at  some  length,  and  the  fact  that  the  fungus  hibernates  on  the 
shoots  of  various  8i)ecies  of  Juniper  is  mentioned. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  protection  of  the  pear  leaves  Is 
recommended,  but  the  author  thinks  that  this  would  be  impracticable  In  large 
orchards  and  that  a  simpler  remedy  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Juniper 
bushes,  providing  this  should  prove  possible. 

The  development  and  prevention  of  the  gray  rot  of  grapes,  3.  U.  Guillok 
Itcv.  Vit.,  2<l  (lixm).  Son.  6W.  pp.  117-1 2 i.  flax.  S;  660.  pp.  149-1.>2:  6Sl, 
pp.  IMl-tsa,  dyniK.  2). — After  descTibing  the  gray  rot  of  grapes  due  to  BotrvO* 
ciiicrva,  the  conidial  phase  «f  Sclerotinia  fuckeliana,  au  account  is  given  of 
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tbe  development  of  the  couidinl  phase  of  tbe  fungus,  the  methods  of  infectiou, 
and  Investigiitions  for  its  cuutrol. 

The  conidia  will  not  genuiuate  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  they  are 
destroyed  at  a  temi)erature  beyond  35  to  38°.  However,  the  temperature 
and  moisture  are  frequently  such  as  to  produce  very  rapid  growth.  The 
primary  infection  takes  place  tlirough  tbe  germination  of  spores  in  contact 
with  the  grniies.  and  the  germ  tubes  soon  penetrate  the  cuticle  of  tbe  berry, 
asually  through  insect  punctures  or  other  wounds.  From  this  primary  infec- 
tion the  fungus  spreads  from  berry  to  berry  through  contact,  and  on  this 
account  those  viwieties  with  very  compact  clusters  sufTer  the  most.  The 
spread  of  the  disease  is  shown  to  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  rainfall, 
rapid  development   following  periods   of  abundant   precipitation. 

In  experiments  for  the  control  of  this  disease  the  author  made  applications 
at  8  and  l.>  day  Intervals,  covering  a  i>erlod  of  2  or  3  months,  of  Bordeaux 
uiixture,  a  mixture  composed  of  nickel  sulphate  neutralized  with  lime.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  to  which  sugar  is  added,  verdigris  solution,  and  solution  of 
l)ermauganate  of  potash,  and  in  addition  tested  the  value  of  powdered  lime 
and  plaster  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  grai)es 
were  gathered  and  the  yields  from  the  rows  receiving  the  different  treatments 
were  compared. 

It  was  found  that  the  fungicides  containing  copiier  in  soluble  form,  such  as 
those  containing  sugar,  verdigris  solution,  etc.,  gave  better  results  than  where 
tbe  ordinary  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used.  The  nickel  sulphate  solu- 
tion gave  results  comparable  with  or  somewhat  better  than  the  others,  but 
the  high  cost  of  the  nickel  sulphate  precludes  its  use.  The  powders  of  lime 
and  alamiua  gave  good  results,  so  far  as  the  gray  rot  is  concerned,  but 
their  manifest  inferiority  in  combating  mildew  is  against  their  recommenda- 
tion for  extensive  use.  Potassium  iiermanganate  for  combating  this  disease 
proved  of  little  value.  For  general  use  the  author  considers  the  sulphate  of 
wpper  to  be  the  best  fungicide. 

Some  diseases  of  palms,  B.  J.  Butleb  (Affi:  Jour.  India,  1  (1906),  No.  4, 
pp.  Z99-S10,  pl«.  2). — Accounts  are  given  of  diseases  of  a  number  of  palms 
which  have  been  under  the  author's  observation.  Among  them  is  a  disease 
of  betel  palms  that  is  due  to  Phytophthora  sp.,  another  is  a  disease  of  the 
same  tree  caused  by  one  of  the  higher  fungi,  probably  a  species  of  F'omes, 
and  a  third  a  disease  of  the  palmyra  palm  caiise<l  by  Pythiiim  r]>. 

A  new  disease  of  cultivated  veronicas  {Qard.  Vhron.,  3.  ser.,  40  (.1906), 
.Vo.  1026,  p.  150). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fungus  on 
Vrronica  speeioxa  and  its  varieties,  which  are  in  rather  extensive  cultivatlbn. 
The  fungus,  which  Is  said  to  be  Septoria  exotica,  is  met  with  occasionally  during 
tbe  summer,  but  it  develops  rapidly  in  autumn  and  winter  when  the  plants  are 
grown  under  glass.  It  produces  small  gray  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  In  the 
(onrse  of  2  or  3  weeks  the  spots  become  white.  Later  the  leaves  fall,  so  that 
the  plants  assume  a  naked  appearance  with  but  few  remaining  leaves.  The 
fungus  has  been  observed  In  Argentina,  Italy,  and  Germany.  For  the  prevention 
of  Its  attack,  spraying  with  ammonlacal  copper-soda  mixture  Is  recommended. 

ECOHOmC   ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Bevision  of  the  akunks  of  the  genus  Spilogale,  A.  H.  IIowell  ( V.  8.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey,  \orth  American  Fauna  .Vo.  .^6,  pp.  -W,  pis.  10). — This 
genns  of  skunks  has  in  general  a  southern  distribution,  reaching,  however.  Into 
West  Virginia,  southern  Minnesota,  and  Washington.    The  genus  extends  south- 
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ward  Into  Central  America  and  Is  represented  In  this  territory,  according  to  tlie 
present  account,  by  alK>ut  20  species. 

Notes  are  given  on  tiie  babits  and  specific  distribntion  of  these  animals.  The 
food  consists  largely  of  Insects,  mice,  and  other  small  animals,  as  well  as  some 
vegetable  material.  A  detailed  description  Is  given  of  each  species  with  notes 
on  Its  distribution. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  coology,  U.  A.  Sdbfack  (Pom. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool.,  4  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  209-240,  pU.  2).— Copies  are 
given  of  a  considerable  number  of  official  letters  in  the  regular  correspondencp 
of  the  office  of  the  economic  zoologist  regarding  various  lua^t  pests  and  other 
matters. 

Entomologrical  section,  C.  W.  Howabd  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  5  (1906),  So. 
n,  pp.  16fi-nG,  pis.  3,  ftff.  1). — Bagrada  hllaris  has  been  a  serious  pest  on  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers  In  the  Transvaal  for  several  years.  It  attacks  other 
cultivated  and  wild  members  of  the  mustard  family.  Since  the  pest  is  very 
fond  of  wild  mustard,  it  may  be  trapped  on  this  crop  and  sprayed  with  pure 
kerosene.  Fairly  good  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  reslii 
wash. 

Attention  Is  also  called  to  the  attack  of  Caradrina  exigua  on  tobacco,  cotton, 
corn,  and  other  plants.  This  pest  feeds  also  uix>n  pigweed  and  many  other 
wild  plants.  A  number  of  natural  enemies  are  known,  but  if  these  are  insuffi- 
cient excellent  results  follow  the  spraying  witli  Paris  green. 

An  expedition  for  the  study  of  plant  pathology  in  Xameron  and  Togo, 
1904-5,  W.  BussE  (Tropcnpflamer,  Beihefte,  7  (1906),  No.  4-5,  pp.  163-i6i. 
pis.  4,  figs.  S). — During  the  author's  travels  in  Kamerun  and  Togo  olMservations 
were  made  on  the  culture,  insect  pests,  and  plant  diseases  of  cacao,  rubber 
plant,  cotton,  cola,  and  other  cultivated  plants. 

In  the  control  of  the  fungus  diseases  of  cacao,  the  author  recommends  the 
general  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  giving  results  equally  as  satisfactory  as 
those  obtained  with  this  fungicide  in  temperate  regions.  The  author  describes 
various  special  apparatus  which  may  be  suitable  for  spraying  cacao  trees. 

A  number  of  insects  of  minor  importance  are  mentioned  as  attacking  rubber 
trees  in  Kamerun.    These  include  Phrystola  coeca,  Olyphodes  ocellata.  etc. 

The  varieties  and  forms  of  cotton  grown  In  Togo  are  described,  with  notes  on 
the  cultural  methods  used  In  raising  this  crop.  Many  insect  pests  attack 
cotton  In  Togo  and  some  of  them  are  described,  with  notes  on  their  life  history, 
imrticnlnr  attention  being  given  to  Eartas  ittsulana,  a  pest  which  closely  resem- 
bles our  boll  worm,  Dysdcrcus  stiperstitiosus,  etc. 

Iiist  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Mabel  Colcobo  (V.  S- 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Eiit.  Virc.  76,  pp.  21). — ^Thls  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Kntomology  was  compiled  for  the  use  of  librarians  and  entomologists. 

The  slender  seed-corn  ground-beetle,  F.  M.  Webster  ( C.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Ent.  Circ.  78,  pp.  6,  figs.  2). — Clivina  impressifrons  Is  descrllied,  with  notes  on  its 
distribution  and  habits.  It  attacks  seed  com  near  the  germ  after  the  kernels  have 
become  softened  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring  of  1906  an  unusoal 
amount  of  Injur}'  was  don&  Damage  is  reported  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas. 
but  in  some  localities  a  part  of  the  injury  may  have  been  due  to  Agonoderui 
pallipes.     No  successful  curative  or  preventive  remedy  has  btien  devised. 

Llta  ocellatella  on  sugar  beets,  A.  Oiabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parit], 
143  (1906),  No.  18,  pp.  627-4).W).—Some  difTerence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  insect,  which  is  well  known  In  France  as  an  enemy  of  sugar 
l)eets.  The  life  history  of  the  pest  is  briefly  described  and  notes  are  glr^n  W 
its  feeding  habits. 
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The  potato  moth,  C.  French  (Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Victoria,  ^  (1906),  So.  JO, 
pp.  577-.jS2,  pi.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  Phthorimuu  opcrculella  in  nil  its 
Ktages.  In  combating  the  pest  the  author  suggests  the  use  of  lantern  trni>s, 
lime  sprinkled  on  potatoes  in  storage,  a  careful  examination  of  seed  potatoes 
before  planting,  and  the  use  of  gas  lime  at  the  rate  of  30  bu.  i>er  acre  on  tbe 
soil  after  the  potatoes  have  been  dug. 

Thrips  or  black  fly,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Agr.  Qaz.  A'.  S.  Wales,  17   (190&),  . 
.Vo.  10,  pp.  1005-1011,  pi.  1). — The  habits  and  essential  features  of  the  life  hls- 
tor;  of  thrills  are  briefly  outlined  with  special  notes  on  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting sjiecies  in  New  South  Wales.    These  include  Thrips  tabaei,  Heliothrips 
hwmorrhoidalUi,  Idolothrips  spectrum,  etc. 

These  insects  may  usually  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco  or  hydro- 
t.yauic-acid  giis. 

The  melon  aphis,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  SO, 
pp.  Hi,  figH.  (I). — The  melon  aphis  (Apliis  goanypii)  is  generally  distributed 
throDgbont  the  United  States  but  is  especially  injurious  In  tbe  Southwest.  It 
nttacks  a  great  variety  of  economic  plants  belonging  to  difterent  families.  The 
natural  oneuiies  of  the  vest  are  ordinarily  not  sufficient  to  hold  It  in  (nntrol. 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphid  or  by  the  use  of 
pyrethrum,  tobacco  fumes,  or  Ijerosene  emulsion.  Treatment  witli  kerosene 
emulsion  has  the  advantage  that  It  is  also  destructive  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  other  insects  which  attack  cultivated  plants  In  conjunction  with  the  melon 
aphis. 

Spmylng  to  control  the  San  Jos6  scale,  R.  I.  Smith  (Oa.  lid.  Ent.  Bui.  HI, 
pp.  201-236,  figs.  IS). — As  a  result  of  further  e-xjierimeuts  with  lime-sulphur 
washes  in  the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  author  recommends  a  boiled 
linie-iralphur  wash.  Salt  does  not  apiiear  to  !»  necessary  or  desirable,  but 
the  lime  used  should  be  a  calcium  lime  rather  than  a  magnesia  lime.  Self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  washes  are  often  use<l  with  good  success  but  are  more  ex- 
pensive and  not  (lulte  so  satisfactory  as  boiled  washes.  For  spraying  on  a  large 
scale,  Bteam-boUlng  outfl'ts  are  most  siitisfactorj-.  It  is  reccmnuended  that  badly 
infested  orchards  be  sprayed  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  Imt  where  2  sprayings 
are  impossible  the  applications  should  be  made  in  the  si>ring. 

Soluble  oils  as  destroyers  of  San  Jos£  scale,  H.  A.  Gossard  (Ohio  Sia.  Circ. 
60.  pp.  ^). — ^The  station  has  continued  its  work  with  proprietary  preparations 
of  soluble  oils  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  903)  with  the  result  that  these  materials  api)ear 
to  compare  favorably  with  lime-sulphur  wash  in  effectiveness  as  remedies  for 
scale  Insects.  In  general  they  may  be  dilute<l  in  water  so  as  to  form  .5  per 
rent  solutions. 

It  la  suggested,  however,  that  the  variable  results  obtained  with  soluble  oils 
indicate  a  variation  in  (»niposition,  and  when  safety,  cost,  and  efflciency  are 
i-onsidered,  the  author  recommends  lime  sulphur  as  the  l)est  remedy. 

Insect  pests  affecting  fruit,  trees,  C.  P.  I<oitnshury  (Agr.  ,7our.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  29  (1906),  .\'o.  .},  pp.  500-511). — ^The  cultivation  of  crops  over  large  areas 
offers  l)etter  ojiiwrtunity  for  indeflnlte  umitiplication  of  injurious  insects  than 
would  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  arsenical  poisons  and  to  their  application  in  the  control  of  injurious 
insects.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  codling  moth  and  of  the  little  hel|> 
which  can  be  exfiected  from  its  parasites. 

A  plague  of  Macrodactylua  mexicanus  In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  J.  R.  Inoa 
iCwn.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexlm^,  Circ.  46,  pp.  8,  figs.  2). — ^This  i>est  is  a  serious  enemy 
of  horticulture  and  attacks  a  considerable  variety  of  plants.    In  combating  the 
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iiiswt  the  author  recomuiendH  the  use  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
water. 

Caterpillar  plagnies,  A.  L.  Herreba  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  iMexico],  Cire.  ^5,  pp. 
H,  fiffii.  7). — Brief  iiientiuii  Is  made  of  outbreaks  of  leaf-eating  caterpillars  on 
cablxige,  grapest,  sugar  cnue.  cotton,  aud  other  fiber  plants.  Directions  are  also 
given  for  the  preparation  of  arsenical  insecticiles  for  controlling  these  pests. 

The  caterpillar  pest  of  indlg^)  in  Behar,  H.  M.  Lefboy  (Agr.  Jour.  India, 
1  (1906),  No.  4.  pp.  338-350,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — In  some  seasons  the  young  indigo  is 
badly  damaged  by  the  attacks  of  Caradrlna  cxigua.  This  insect  is  described 
in  its  different  stages  with  notes  on  its  life  history.  The  pest  prevails  in  large 
nunil)ers  in  April  and  May.  Occasionally  the  insect  Is  found  on  alfalfa  and  otber 
crops,  but  does  not  do  as  much  damage  on  them  as  on  indigo.  According  to 
practiciil  exi>erience  with  this  i>est  the  Java-Natal  Indigo  is  almost  ImmwK 
and  it  is  recommended  that  this  variety  be  planted  Instead  of  Sumatrana  indigo. 
In  some  locations  the  une  of  alfalfa  as  a  trap  crop  may  also  give  favorable 
results. 

The  red  slug  caterpillar;  a  Berious  pest  of  the  tea  plant,  H.  H.  Makr 
(Inilian  Tea  Assoc.  [Pamphlet]  5,  1906,  pp.  1^,  pis.  2). — This  i)est  was  first  ob- 
served on  tea  in  1805  and  has  since  liecome  verj'  Injurious.  The  eggs  are  laid 
ill  uiasKes  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  or  on  the  main  trunk  of  tea  bushes.  The 
egg-laying  and  hatching  otvupy  alwut  12  days,  while  the  larval  period  extends 
over  Si  weeks  and  the  pupal  i>eriod  over  21  days.  A  nunil>er  of  natural  enemies 
are  known,  but  these  do  not  keep  the  pest  tn  check.  Unfortunately  experiments 
thus  far  carried  on  with  arsenicals  have  given  rather  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  iiest  may  best  be  controlled  by  hand  picking  and  this  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  a  simple  undertaking.  The  pest  in  question  is  referred  to  as  Helerutia 
cingala. 

The  production  of  golden  colored  pupas  with  Vanessa  urtlcn  and  V.  io, 
K.  Mensik  (ZtDchr.  Ent.,  n.  ser.,  1906,  .Yo.  31,  pp.  15-18).— The  author  accl- 
<lentally  discovered  a  number  of  bright  golden  pupae  of  Vanesna  urtica-  and  some 
of  a  ligliter  color  in  V.  io.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pnKluce  this  color  by  a 
definite  line  of  feeding  the  larvte.  It  was  found  that  when  larvie  of  V.  urtkv 
were  fed  on  nettle  leaves  from  wet  situations,  the  resulting  pupae  sliowed  a  rich 
coldcn  color  in  from  8  to  30  per  cent  of  cases. 

A  supposed  difference  in  the  coloring  matter  of  oak  leaves  and  the  silk 
of  Satumia  yama-mai,  C.  Oautier  (Coinpt,  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Part*],  61 
(W06),  Xo.  3S,  pp.  .^19,  .^20). — It  has  been  maintained  that  the  green  coloring 
mutter  of  tile  cocoon  of  the  Satumia  yama-mai  may  be  differentiated  from  the 
chlorophyll  of  oak  leaves  liy  Its  insolubility  In  cold  alcohol.  The  author  shows, 
however,  that  both  coloring  matters  are  soluble  in  the  same  reagents. 

Kumber  of  eggs  of  Samia  cecropia,  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis,  and  Cules 
pipiens,  J.  J.  Davis  (Ent.  Xevs,  17  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  368,  369).— As  a  result 
of  rei)eated  oi>servations  the  author  finds  that  the  average  numl)er  of  eggs  laid 
l)y  a  female  Kamia  cecropia  is  24.3.0.  for  Pulvinaria  innumerabilig  3,410.2,  and  for 
Vulcx  pipiens  178.4, 

Camnula  pellucida  (Com.  Par.  .\gr.  [.Wcsrico],  Circ.  ^7,  pp.  7,  figs.  6).— This 
i:rasshopi)er  causes  ccmsiderable  injury  to  grasses  and  cultivated  crops  In  Mexico. 
In  combating  the  i)est  tlic  author  recommends  the  cultivation  of  the  breeding 
crounds,  the  use  of  hopjierdozers,  and  spraying  with  crude  iietroleum  or  Paris 
green. 

A  scale  insect  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  R.  Fleiitiai'.^  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chaud*. 
li  {UXK!).  \o.  .)/,  pp.  1(>I!-168). — In  western  Afrkii,  particularly  in  Dahomey,  a 
scnlc  Insi'ct  was  observed  In  large  nnmlK'rs  on  the  cocoanut  palm  which  proved 
to  Ih>  AspUliotHs  deslructiir.  A  mixture  containing  soda  and  resin  is  recom- 
iMcndjMl  as  a  spray  for  this  jiest. 
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The  large  larcli  sawfly  (Nematus  erichsonl),  R.  S.  Macdougaix  (Jour.  Bit. 
Xgr.  [London'\,  13  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  3S.^-3»Ji,  pi.  /).— According  to  the  author's 
ubserratlons  this  insect  tnalces  its  most  jierslstent  attaclts  upon  trees  20  to  70 
yestrs  old,  but  may  Injure  much  younger  trees.  Little  can  \ye  accomplished  in 
fighting  the  adult  Insect,  but  the  larva*  may  be  destroyed  by  jarring  or  by  spray- 
ing with  hellebore  or  arsenicjils.  Some  help  is  also  received  from  birds  and 
otiier  natural  enemies  of  tlie  pent. 

The  maple  leaf-stem  borer  or  sawfly,  W.  K.  Bbitton  (Ent.  Ncwk,  11 
(1906),  So.  !).  pp.  S13-321,  pi.  1,  ftg.  i).— An  iuse<t  attack  uiwn  the  ijetioles  of 
tiie  leaves  of  the  sugar  maple  has  lieen  observed  in  some  localities  in  Connec-ticut 
for  the  past  7  years.  The  larviF  of  this  i)eKt  develop  from  au  egg  laid  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  and  burrow  through  the  i)etiole,  which  finally  breaks  off,  causing  the 
leiives  to  be  shed  In  May  or  June.  The  insect  has  been  identified  as  Priophorus 
acfrii-aulis,  a  species  of  sawfly. 

A  few  parasites  have  been  reared  from  specimeus  of  tlie  sawHy.  No  good 
results  can  he  expected  in  controlling  this  i)est  by  application  of  insecticides  to 
tlie  tree.  It  Is  suggested,  however,  that  since  the  larvtu  fall  from  the  tree  and 
enter  the  ground  al)out  June  15,  a  large  proportion  of  them  might  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  the  soil  at  this  time  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

Constriction  of  twigs  by  the  bag  worm  and  incident  evidence  of  growth 
pressure,  H.  von  Schrenk  (Mo.  Dot.  Uard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  17  (1906),  pp.  153- 
ISl,  pig.  9.  figs.  i). — It  was  noted  that  bag  worms  In  attaching  the  band  which 
iiolds  the  bag  around  the  small  twigs  of  arbor  vltfn  caused  a  swelling  at  the 
|K>int  where  the  band  was  applied  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the  terminal 
liortion  of  the  twig.  An  anatomical  study  was  made  of  the  changes  set  up  In 
file  tissue  of  the  twigs  as  a  result  of  the  attachment  of  the  bag  worms.  A  brief 
bibliography  of  tl»e  subject  Is  apiionded  to  the  article. 

The  recently  introduced  dung  fly  parasite,  J.  Kotinsky  (Haieati.  Forester 
•lid  .igr.,  S  (190G),  Xo.  10,  pp.  319-321). — A  number  of  specimens  of  Eucoila 
impaliena  have  been  Introduced  and  successfully  colonized  in  Hawaii.  This 
IKirasIte  attacks  Insects  which  live  In  dung.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  of 
some  benefit  In  controlling  the  horn  fly. 

The  British  woodlice,  W.  M.  Webb  and  C.  Sillem  (London:  Duckworth  i 
Co..  1906,  pp.  X+a.'i,  plx.  :io.  figs.  ■'>9). — .\  monograi>hic  account  is  given  of  this 
cronp  of  Cru.stacea  which  are  commonly  known  in  tlie  Hnited  States  as  sow 
bugs.  The  various  species  are  described  in  detail  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject  Is  presente<l.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  economic  relations  of  such 
species  as  are  known  to  attack  cultivated  plants. 

Ants,  F.  Knaueb  (Atneiscn.  Lcipsic:  B.  O.  Teubner,  1906,  pp.  156,  figs. 
6'/).— This  Is  a  general  treatise  on  the  liiology  of  ants  and  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  found  In  ant  colonies,  care  of  the  brood,  construction  of 
nests,  and  symbiosis  of  ants  with  other  species  of  ants,  unrelated  insects,  and 
plants. 

The  ant^  K.  Eschebich  (Die  Ameise.  Brunstclck:  F.  Victccg  <t  Son,  1906, 
pp.  2S2,  figs.  68). — In  presenting  a  general  account  of  ant  biology  the  author 
malies  a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  classification  of  ants,  follow- 
ing this  with  a  discussion  of  their  morpholog.v,  anatomy,  pol.vmorphism,  methods 
of  reproduction,  construction  of  nests,  feeding  habits,  symbiotic  relations,  and 
intelligence. 

Harvest  mites,  or  "  chiggers,"  F.  II.  Chittenden  (U.  «S.  Drpt.  Agr.,  Bur. 
i'ht.  Cire.  77.  pp.  (?.  figs.  3). — Tlio  |H>sts  commoni.v  known  as  "chiggers"  are  the 
Inrval  forms  of  liarv»'st  mites  and  arc  t'onnd  on  iiusiies,  triH's.  and  grass  from 
which  they  infest  man,  burrowing  In  the  skin  and  causing  more  or  less  s(>rious 
iuUamiiiatlou.    The  remedies  suggested  by  the  author  are  hot  baths  with  sjilt 
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niid  strong  soap  witbin  a  few  hount  iifter  exiH>8ure,  or  the  sprinkling  of  sulphur 
In  till!  underc'lotbos  before  guiug  Uito  l(H-alities  \vbori>  cbiggers  prevail.  Various 
other  lot-nl  treatments  may  be  applied  such  as  soda,  lodln.  or  alcohol,  but  the 
effwts  are  usually  tenii>orary. 

The  destruction  of  mosquitoes  in  houses  with  pyrethrum,  A.  L.  Hixseiii 
(Com.  Par.  Aijr.  [Mcwico].  Vin:  i8,  pp.  5,  fiffs.  2). — According  to  the  author's 
<>xi)erlence  hou8<,'8  may  lie  ridden  of  mosiiultoes  by  the  thorouKh  use  of  pyre- 
thrum. The  powder  is  distributed  by  means  of  small  hand  bellows  and  Is  not 
Injurious  to  man  even  if  applied  in  exc-ess. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  silkworms,  K.  Toyama  (Bui.  Col.  Apr.,  Tokyo 
Imp.  Vnh\,  7  (1006),  No.  2,  pp.  >>->-3<JJ.  ph.  7,  cliart  J).— The  author  fluds  that 
polygamy  Is  a  normal  habit  of  the  slliiworra  and  that  fertilization  is  much  more 
Influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  females  than  by  that  of  the  males. 

A  paraRitl<'  fly  (Tnrhina  nuiica)  is  reiwrtwl  as  causing  great  logses  among 
silkworms  In  Siam.  The  egg  of  the  parasite  Is  laid  on  the  skin  of  the  silkworm 
and  the  larva  bores  into  the  host.  The  parasite  is  describe<l  in  its  various 
stages.  It  appears  to  be  distribute*!  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  iieninsula.  in 
some  cases  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  silkworms  in  a  restricted  Iwallty  being 
parasitized.  The  Siamese  jjroti'ct  the  silkworms  by  wrapping  cotton  cloth 
around  each  worm  basket,  while  the  Chinese  use  mosquito  netting  uixin  windows 
and  doors. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  in  crossing  silkworms  with 
spet'ial  referentv  to  determining  whether  the  results  conform  with  Mendel's 
law.  It  apiKjars  tlwt  in  general  the  c-oior  of  the  ("(K-oiin  and  the  egg  and  the 
various  larval  markings  are  Inherited  in  accordance  with  Mendel's  law,  while 
the  shape  of  the  coctwn  and  varioiis  other  characters  follow  some  other  law. 

The  length  of  the  tongfue  of  bees,  N.  Kulaoin  (ZooI.  Anz.,  29  (1906).  Xo. 
2i,  pp.  711-716). — A  large  number  of  measurements  wen>  made  of  German  bees, 
American  red-clover  bees,  and  other  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
relative  length  of  tlie  tongue.  Tlie  tongue  of  dark  races  of  bees  in  America  and 
Russia  appears  to  be  distinguished  by  Its  length.  Careful  measurements,  how- 
ever. Indicate  but  little  differen(v  in  the  length  of  these  bees  and  dark  German 
races.  The  average  length  of  the  tongue  of  dark  bees  was  6.21  mm.  and  of  red 
clover  bees  fi.22  mm.,  the  greatest  observed  length  being  0.0!)  mm.  in  the  dark 
liee.  The  average  length  of  the  tongue  of  Italian  bees  Is  greater  than  that  of 
dark  bees,  while  the  longest  tongues  were  found  In  C,vprlan  bees,  the  average 
being  fi.5  mm. 

Since  the  length  of  the  nectar  tube  in  red  clover  Is  9  to  10  mm..  It  is  evident 
tliat  the  existing  races  of  iieesare  not  capable  of  extracting  honey  from  this 
plant. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  bees,  S.  Dyachenko  (Izv.  ilosrov.  Sclsk.  Khoi. 
Inst.  (inn.  Inst.  .Xgron.  Mosrou),  12  (1H06),  .Vo.  1.  pp.  1-1-i.  ftps.  .<>),— The  ana- 
tomical features  of  the  resplrator.v  organs  of  liees  are  described  in  considerable 
detail  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  respiratory  organs  of  other  insei-ts. 

The  swarming  of  bees,  Sophie  Diatschenko  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  InsrktetibioU 
2  (1006),  yo.  9,  pp.  2fi.'>-2fif<). — The  study  of  the  causes  and  means  of  regulatin? 
the  swarming  of  iiees  has  always  proved  an  Interesting  one  to  the  entomologist 
and  practical  beo  raiser.  According  to  the  author's  observations  swarming  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  times  of  heavy  or  very  liglit  honey  yield  than  during  tlic 
period  of  moderate  flow  of  lioney.  The  regulation  of  swarming  may  easllj'  I* 
accomplished  l)y  furnishing  a  nioderate  amount  of  room  for  the  l)ees  of  eneh 
colony. 

The  number  of  bees  in  a  colony,  .1.  Devauchbxi.e  (.ipicultenr,  50  (190S), 
No.  9,  pp.  322-,m>) .—In  estimating  the  weight  and  numl)er  of  bees  iu  a  colony 
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morp  rum  shoiiUI  l>e  e.xorcisiHl  tliiiu  is  usuiilly  given  to  this  matter.    The  aiitlior 
Ijelleves  that  Jis  a  rule  tlu're  are  alxmt  KMKH)  Ihh-s  ikt  IviloKratii  of  weight. 

Water  for  bees,  R.  Beliine  {Jour.  Driit.  Ayr.  Victoria,  i  {1906),  No.  10, 
pp.  6.K-63i,  flff.  1). — Attention  is  cnllwl  to  tlie  desirability  of  having  a  snltable 
water  supply  oonreniently  arranged  for  the  use  of  bees,  .k  practical  apparatus 
for  snpplyinft  water  is  descrll>ed  and  illuFtrtite<l. 

Evaporation  from  hives  at  night,  A.  Maujean  (Apictilteur,  50  (1906),  No.  9, 
pp.  Si6-4.i2). — The  loss  of  weight  which  takes  place  as  a  result  of  evajwration 
in  hives  during  the  night  depends  somewhat  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  - 
dees  cap  over  the  cells  already  filled  with  honey.  This  process  is  delayed  some- 
what and  n  larger  loss  takes  place  than  would  otherwise  l>e  the  case,  but  this  is 
.1  matter  \vljl<-h  <-an  not  be  c-ontrolled. 

Artificial  comb  foundation,  U.  Pincot  (Apictilteur,  50  (1906),  No.  10,  pp. 
.Wt-.ittS). — According  to  the  author's-  observations,  l)ees.  If  left  to  themsefves, 
construct  the  worker  cells  according  to  their  own  anatomical  proportions.  The 
(•ells  are,  therefore,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bees  which 
made  them. 

By  stnrtiiiR  the  foundation  in  a  matri.v  which  gives  comparatively  large  bases 
for  tlie  cells,  larger  cells  are  made  and  the  worker  liees  which  develop  In  such 
brood  cells  are  larger  than  they  otherwise  would  have  l)een.  Attention  Is 
called  to  the  advantages  of  large  size  in  l)ees  and  a  descrIi>tlon  Is  given  of  the 
methods  by -which  bees  draw  down  the  foundation  to  form  the  ceil  walls. 

The  bacteria  of  the  apiary,  with  special  reference  to  bee  diseases,  G.  F. 
White  (f.  fl.  Dvpt.  .\.iir..  Bur.  I'Jnt.  Bui.  i},  tech.  ser.,  pp.  .'>0). — Reference  has 
been  made  to  previous  work  of  the  author  along  the  line  of  l>ee  diseases  (E.  S.  R., 
ID,  p.  487),  and  the  i)resent  bulletin  contains  a  summary  of  the  work  thus  far 
done. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  bulletin  descriptions  are  given  of  bacteria  commonly 
found  In  the  combs  or  iiollen.  and  In  or  ujwn  honey  bees  and  other  material 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  DetaiUnl  statements  are  made  regarding  the 
behavior  of  these  liacteria  upon  different  nutrient  media.  As  a  rule,  honey 
from  the  healthy  hive  is  sterile.  .V  number  of  bacteria,  however,  occur  uiwn 
the  comb  and  in  the  intestines  of  healthy  bees. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  the  name  European  foul  brood  is 
given  to  the  disease  in  which  Bacillus  nirei  was  found,  while  .\merlcan  foul 
brood  Is  a  term  reserve<l  for  the  brood  di.sease  due  to  B.  larva:  Bt)th  of  these 
diseases  have  a  similar  distribution.  So-called  black  brood  Is  apjiarently  Iden- 
tical with  Eurojiean  foul  brood  and  the  term  Is  therefore  abandoned.  Pickle 
brofid  and  paralysis  are  not  yet  uiidei'st(M)d. 

The  brood  diseases  of  bees,  E.  F.  Phillips  (V.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent. 
Circ.  79.  pp.  •'>). — Two  forms  of  broinl  disease  tx>nnnonly  known  as  Euroiiean 
and  American  foul  brtxxl  are  rec-ognized  in  tiiis  (•ouiitry.  American  foul  brood 
Is  distributetl  throughout  nearly  all  i)arts  of  the  I'lilted  States,  wlille  Euroi)ean 
foul  brood  or  black  broo<l  Is  not  so  wld<»spread,  but  has  caustnl  great  losses  In 
many  localtles  and  Is  steiulliy  on  the  Increase. 

Tlie  symt>toms  of  these  diseases  are  dtwc-rllied  and  remedies  arc  outlined. 
Drugs  are  of  little  avail  and  colonies  may  be  treate<l  by  shaking  into  clean 
Wves  or  excluding  from  ol<l  Infestwl  hives  by  ineaiis  of  Ikk*  esca|ie. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  the  symptoms  of  pickle  brood  and  the  condi- 
tions commonly  known  as  chllletl,  overheated,  and  starved  briKKl. 

The  enemies  of  bees,  A.  Caillas  (Apieultcur.  50  (UI06).  So.  11.  pp.  ilO-416, 
Hg».  .J). — Attention  Is  calle<l  to  a  number  of  the  natural  cMemi(>s  of  Ikjcs.  Includ- 
ing certain  grasses,  swallows  and  other  bee-eating  birds,  spiders,  and  para- 
•Itic  moths.  (^  1 
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I'ood  and  nutrition,  Isabel  Hevieb  ami  Susannah  irsBES  (I.'rbana.  Ill: 
Authors.  1906,  pp.  -}.j). — In  tUis  volume,  which  is  designed  primarily  for  tl»e 
use  of  students  In  the  household  science  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  a  considerable  number  of  exi)eriment8  have  been  selected  from  a 
variety  of  sources  for  laboratory  instruction  on  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
meat,  niilii,  and  other  fcHxls,  and  on  the  digestion  of  proteids  and  starches. 

The  manual  is  expec-ted  to  serve  two  purposes :  "  First,  to  aid  the  student 
to  recall  and  to  arrange  in  an  orderly  wa.v  the  Icnowledge  gained  from  other 
sources ;  secondly,  to  apply  this  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  iwssible,  to  various 
iclnds  of  food  problems  and  so  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  individual  woit 
with  foods  w^hich  follows."  A  bibliogrnphy  is  appended  which  contains  refer- 
ences to  works  In  which  the  student  can  find  fuller  information. 

Modem  diet  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  238.i.  pp.  581,  582).— A  critical 
discussion  of  nutritive  re<|uirements  and  of  dietary  standards  with  special 
reference  to  recent  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  conceded  that  no  immediate 
harm  results  to  healthy  individuals  from  a  low  proteid  diet  and  that  this 
conclusion  is  of  imiwrtance  in  connection  with  diseases  involving  the  kidneys 
and  digestive  organs.  That  many  persons  undoubtedly  take  excessive  amounts 
of  proteids  in  their  diet  is  also  pointed  out.  "  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  has  been  proved  that  a  diet  containing  proteid  in  a  much  smaller 
]iroportion  than  that  of  KK)  gui.  n  day  for  an  adult  of  70  kg.  is  permanently 
beneficial  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race  and  especially  for  those 
whose  occupations  re<iuire  considerable  muscular  exertion.  It  appears,  on  the 
("ontrary,  from  the  evidence  at  present  at  our  disposal,  that  such  a  permanent 
re<luction  is  not  witliout  )H>ssibIe  danger  to  the  virility,  of  the  nation." 

The  diet  of  the  precibiculturlsts,  H.  Campbell  ( Brit.  Med.  Jour..  1905,  Xos. 
232.i,  pp.  .',0,  .',t:  >3ir,,  pp.  20H.  209;  2,)2S,  pp.  :r>0-352;  2329,  pp.  ^06-409;  2SSS, 
pp.  66.->,  666;  2.W.T,  pp.  Sl.lSl.'i;  23.37,  pp.  979-981;  2340,  pp.  1217-1219;  2S\7. 
pp.  16')8,  16.19). — A  general  discussion  of  prehistoric,  savage,  and  semlsavage 
trilies  and  their  linblts,  siM>cial  attention  l)eing  paid  to  food,  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, and  reliitiHl  questions. 

The  food  of  well-to-do  classes,  K.  Biernacki  {ZeniM.  Gesam.  Physiol,  u. 
Path.  .Stoffircchnch,  n.  xcr..  I  (1906),  Ao.  13,  pp.  .i01-.i03).—Thc  data 
o<»llecte<l  regiirding  tlio  fixnl  of  :«>  well-to-<lo  faniiiit^  in  Warsaw  and  I^mberg 
sliowc«I  Hint  tiip  protein  supplied  iH»r  i)erson  i>er  da.v  varied  from  78  to  lOR  gin. 
and  the  energy  from  2,110  to  4.010  calorics,  being  on  an  average  121  gm.  pro- 
tein and  :!,ol."i  ciilorios. 

Food  and  digestion  in  warm  climates,  J.  Cantlie  (Jour.  Trap.  Med. 
ILoiKloii].  9  (190(1),  \o.  20.  pp.  312-316). —TyK  autlBor  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
Hint  rice  occupies  nuicli  tlie  same  place  in  the  oriental  dietary  as  bread  fills  in 
that  the  western  nations,  and  that  the  imix)rtauce  of  this  foodstuff  is  very  coui- 
moniy  greatly  overestimated  in  discussions  of  the  diet  of  oriental  races. 

In  his  discussion  of  Cliincse  dietary  habits,  which  is  t>a8ed  on  i)er9onal  expe- 
rience, the  author  states  that  "  their  early  morning  meal  consists  of  soft-lwlled 
rice  '  conjee,'  .  .  .  Tlie  forenoon  meal,  or  breakfast,  consists  of  fish,  or  fat 
I)ork,  vegetables,  rice,  and  tea.  The  midday  mestl  may  be  again  soft-boiled  rice, 
but  the  afternoon  or  evening  meal  consists  also  of  fish,  iwrk,  vegetables,  rice,  and 
tea.  The  rice  is  in  no  larger  proportion  to  the  meal,  perhaps  not  quite  so  large, 
than  Is  bread  in  tlie  Kuroi)eiin  breakfast." 

The  fo<Ml  materials,  particuljirly  of  animal  origin,  which  are  available  In 
tropical  regions  are  discussed,  as  well  as  other  general  topics.  Attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  extended  use  of  hot  spices,  particularly  In  the  form  of  curry. 
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UKe  of  iiepper  Is,  of  course,  an  orieiitnl  custom,  tind  the  stronger  forms  of 
•  seem  requisite  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  therajMiutlc  use  of  i)epi)er  seems 
aot  so  much  a  stomachic  tonic  ns  an  Intestinal  stimulunt,  and  chiefly  ns  a 
lant  to  the  large  Intestine." 

d«t  with  and  without  m«at  and  a  vegetarian  diet,  K.  Bobn stein  (Ther. 
wart,  Ji7  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  193-198). — The  author  speaks  In  favor  of  a 
diet  with  a  moderate  amount  of  meat,  though  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
without  meat  may  be  entirely  sufficient  provided  care  Is  taken  to  secure 
!ient  amount  of  digestible  protein.  He  states  that  an  excessive  amount 
t  increases  intestinal  fermentation  and  uric  acid,  while  this  is  not  the 
.h  a  vegetarian  diet. 

hay-box  cook  book,   Sakah  P.  Redfield   (Chicago:  Author,  1906,  pp. 
is  the  author  points  out,  the  principle  underlying  the  so-called  hay-box 
y  is  the  retention  of  heat  in  materials  which  have  been  brought  to  a 
;  point  on  a  range  or  stove.    This  is  accomplished  by  surrounding  the. 
containing  the  hot  food  with  nonconducting  material. 
a  construction  of  a  homemade  hay-box  cooker  Is  described,  and  detailed 
■tions  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  foods  with  such  a  cooker, 
ireless  cooking,  H.  G.  Shabpe  (Apt.  CommU.  Oen.   [U.  8.  Army],  1906, 
l-i-lS), — A  brief  progress  report  is  made  of  experiments  on  cooking  by 
rroundlng  the  hot  food  with,  nonconducting  material.     "  Exhaustive  experi- 
ents  have  been  made,  not  only  In  cooking  In  garrison,  but  also  in  the  field 
Oder  varying  conditions,  and  the  results  in  both  instances  have  been  gratl- 
ying." 

Some  data  are  also  given  regarding  army  training  schools  for'  bakers  and 
cooks,  emergency  rations,  an  especially  constructed  kitchen  car  and  other  ques- 
tions concerning  army  rations  or  tlieir  preparation. 

Good  luncheons  for  rural  schools  without  a  kitchen,  Ellen  H.  Richabds 
(Boston:  WhUcomb  d  Barrotrs,  1906,  pp.  12). — As  the  author  points  out,  satis- 
factory lunches  for  school  children  may  be  prepared  with  the  simplest  apparatus 
by  coopcrntion  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Such  an  enterprise  should 
include  instruction  in  home  economics,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  carrying 
on  the  work  In  schools  without  interfering  with  the  regular  curriculum.  Data 
are  quoted  showing  the  satisfactory  results  which  have  attended  such  efforts. 

The  bleaching  of  flour,  E.  Fleubent  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris], 
m  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  180-182).— According  to  the  author,  the  only  satisfactory 
commercial  method  for  the  bleaching  of  flour  dei>ends  upon  the  use  of  nitrogen 
dioxid  produced  either  by  chemical  means  or  by  the  action  of  an  electric  arc  in 
the  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of  oxld  of  nitrogen  (calculated  as  dioxid) 
required  for  bleaching  varies  from  1.5  to  40  cc.  per  kilogram  flour  and  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  flour.  The  action  of  the  nitrogen  dioxid  is  due 
mainly  to  the  formation  of  additive  products  with  the  flour  fat  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  lodin  numbers  are  increased. 

Bleaching  with  nitrogen  dioxid  may  be  detected  by  methods  based  on  the 
color  tint  of  the  saponified  fats.  It  does  not  affect  the  diastase  or  the  various 
ferments  of  flour.  The  resistance  of  the  fats  to  saponification  Is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  the  dioxid  absorbed. 

The  action  of  ozone  on  flour  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  nitrogen 
perosid  and  also  from  the  slow  action  of  atmospheric  air.  Ozone  increa.<!es  the 
lodin  value  and  favors  the  production  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  while  nitrogen 
peroxid  does  not  On  the  other  hand,  4  months  exposure  to  air  nearly  doubles 
the  total  acid  content  in  normal  flour,  while  ozone  has  no  effect  on  total  acid. 

Liebig's  meat  extract,  H,  F.  Kutscheb  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  «.  Oen- 
vtmtU,  11  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  582-584).— Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S..E.,  17„ 
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p.  TOO)  the  physiological  and  chemical  pr(>|>erticB  of  newly  identified  constituents  » 
of  meat  extract  were  studle<l.  Iguotiii  was  found  to  have  no  physiological 
action.  Oblitin  and  uoraiu,  on  the  other  baud,  in  experiments  with  animals, 
caused  illness.  Oblitin  undergoes  cleavage  In  the  body,  the  principal  cleavage 
product,  uovain,  being  found  in  both  urine  and  feces,  and  apparently  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  these  two  iwses. 

Composition  of  Italian  tomato  Juices,  C.  Fobmenti  and  ^V.  Scipiotti  {ZUchr. 
Untemucli.  yahr.  u.  Ocnussmtl.,  12  (1906),  A'o.  ,'>,  pp.  2.S3-29 J). —Detailed  anal- 
yses are  reported  of  a  number  of  samples  of  tomato  juices,  concentrated  tomato 
extract,  and  tomato  fruits. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid  naturally  occurring  In  the  tomato,  the 
figures  given- range  from  1.5  to  25  nig.  per  kilogram  of  fresh  fruit  Juice.  A  study 
of  the  tin  In  canned  tomato  juices  showed  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  if 
the  material  was  allowe<l  to  reninln  in  the  can  after  opening. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  Juice,  W.  StUbkb 
(Ztschi:  Intemuch.  Nahr.  u.  acnuHSintl.  11  (1906).  Xo.  10,  pp.  57S-.jftl).— 
Proximate  and  ash  analyses  are  reiH)rted.  Apparently  all  the  acid  present  was 
citric  acid.  In  no  <'ase  w.i3  tartaric,  malic,  or  succinic  acid  found.  Fructose 
was  more  abundant  in  the  Juice  than  glucose. 

Some  data  are  also  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a  commercial  tomato 
purf-e. 

Concerning  elderberry  Juice,  II.  LtJHRic  (Pharm.  Centralhalle,  46  (190,1), 
pp.  829S31;  aim.  in  ZUclir.  VntcrHuch.  yahr.  ii.  Cenmsmtl.,  12  (1906),  \o.  8,  p. 
-}S5). — Analyses  of  10  samples  of  elderberry  juice  are  reported. 

Honey,  T;  Macfarlane  (Lab.  Inland  Rer.  Dept.  ICanada]  Bui.  122.  pp. 
11). — Of  54  samples  of  honey  examined  !)  were  adulterated,  although  In  only  one 
case  was  adulteration  de<'lared. 

Adulterated  glucose  used  in  candy  making,  C.  D.  Howabo  (.V.  H.  Sanit. 
Bui.,  2  (1906),  yo.  12,  pp.  209-2i/).— Glucose,  according  to  the  author,  enters 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  tlie  manufacture  of  practically  all  the  cheap  candy 
now  on  sale.  To  overcome  a  tendency  to  stickiness  some  confectioners  make  a 
practice  of  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  to  the  glucose. 
Bisulphite  of  soda  is  also  used  as  a  blenching  agent  in  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose. Examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  confectioners*  glucose  showed  the 
presence  of  sulphite  e<iulvalent  to  0.0448  to  0.10.56  gm.  of  the  free  acid  per  100  • 
gm.  glucone.  In  one  sample  no  sulphurous  acid  was  found.  In  cheap  candles 
examined  the  sulphurous  acid  ranged  from  traces  to  0.030  gm.  per  100  gm.  of 
candy.    Two  of  the  samples  contained  no  sulpliurous  acid. 

"  Whether  the  bisulphite  is  added  by  the  reflner  on  account  of  any  specific 
advantage  accruing  from  such  to  the  confectioner,  or  whether  such  use  Is  for 
bleaching  purposes,  is  Immaterial  in  connection  with  the  point  at  Issue  which 
is  that  the  presemrc  of  such  material,  under  the  law,  constitutes  an  adulteration, 
and  vendore  of  candy  thus  adulterated  will  be  liable  to  prosecution." 

Food  materials  and  their  adulterations,  Ei.l£N  II.  Richards  (Botton: 
Whilfomb  «£•  BarroKx,  1906,  3.  ed..  pp.  yill+n6). — Information  Is  summarized 
regarding  the  prinelt)les  of  dietetics,  the  characteristics  of  the  more  Irajxirtant 
food  materials,  the  more  usual  fofuis  of  food  adulteration  and  sophlsticatioa 
and  related  questions.  The  volume  has  been  revised  to  Include  new  material 
which  has  accumulated  since  it  was  first  published.    A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

Simple  household  tests  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods,  .7.  Peteb- 
soN  (tialt  Lake  City:  T'tah  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  1906,  pp.  /5).-— In  this 
I>amphlet,  wliich  was  prepared  liy  the  Utah  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  slm|>le 
tests  are  given  to  aid  the  housewife  to  determine  the  character  and  quality  of  a 
number  of  cunmiun  foods. 
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Baport  of  food  inspection,  C.  D.  Howakd  (A'.  //.  Sanit.  Bui.,  2  (1906),  So. 
12,  pp.  198-209). — <)f  488  snuiples  of  i-mined  nu'iits,  h(>u|>s,  niul  vegetables,  can- 
(lieH,  dried  fruits,  tinvoriug  extracts,  sirup,  spices,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  180  Miiuples 
were  found  to  he  adulterated,  misbraiuled.  or  below  the  required  standard. 

Food  inspection  in  Saxony,  C.  B.  Hurst  (3/o.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[r.  8.],  J90G,  Xo.  SIS,  pp.  121-12.>i). — In  Saxony  the  Inspection  of  food  Is  under 
the  direct  i-ontrol  of  the  government  and  Is  organized  into  2  state  Institutions,  3 
municipal  Inspection  laboratories,  and  14  subordinate  laboratories.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  law  is  briefly  described.  According  to  the  author,  marked  l»eneflts 
have  resulted  from  this  food  inspection. 

The  effect  of  preservatives,  A.  Behre  and  A.  Segin  (Ztschr.  Vntcrauch.  Xakr. 
II.  Ofnusxmtl.,  12  (1900),  .Vo.  S.  pp.  .J<)/-.}e7).— The  i>reservatlve  ijowers  of  for- 
maldehyde, benzoic  add,  sjilicyllc  acid,  boric  acid,  so<lluni  benzoate,  sodium  thlo- 
snlphate.  sodium  sulphite,  and  a  commercial  preservative  were  tested  with  meat 
juice.  Formaldehyde  gave  the  best  results.  At  the  end  of  13  days  the  meat 
Juice  preserved  with  It  was  unchangeil  as  regards  color  and  o<lor.  Of  the  other 
materials  tested  the  adds  gave  better  results  than  the  salts. 

Influence  of  food  preservatives  and  artificial  colors  on  dig^tion  and 
health.  II,  Salicylic  acid  and  salicylates,  II.  W.  Wiley  (V.  H.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Chem.  Hul.  .•*).  /)/.  2,  pp.  ri+^7!>-7l!().  flgn.  3). — The  experiments  here  re- 
Iiorted  In  full  have  been  noted  from  the  author's  summary  of  results  (E.  S.  R., 
18,  p.  4<K>). 

The  injurious  effects  of  sulphurous  acid  and  its  compounds  with  special 
reference  to  free  sulphurous  acid,  II.  Walbaum  (Arch.  Hyg.,  57  (1906),  iVo.  2, 
pp.  Sl-H-i). — An  aqueous  solution  of  free  suli)hurous  acid,  like  the  gaseous 
form.  Is  very  Irritating  and  often  more  or  less  Injurious.  Very  small  amounts, 
4  or  5  mg.  In  the  form  of  a  0.02  i)er  cent  solution  or  certainly  10  uig.  In  a  0.04 
per  {-ent  solution,  cause  subjective  s.vmptoms  In  man.  The  salts  are  similar  In 
their  effec-ts  to  the  acid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  free  ncid  is  lll)erated  In  the 
digestive  tract.  C'omix>und8  of  sulphurous  acid  with  glycose  and  acetaldeh.vde 
are  the  principal  organic  fomis  In  which  it  occurs.  In  no  case  should  sulphured 
fruits  contain  more  than  an  eiiulvalent  of  10  mg.  of  the  acid  i)er  100  gm. 
The  question  of  sulphurous  acid  compounds  in  wine  Is  also  considered. 
Determining^  the  limits  within  which  sulphurous  acid  in  foodstuffs  is 
harmful,  Jakobj  and  II.  Walbaum  (.irrh.  Ej-pt.  Path.  u.  I'harmakvL,  5.J 
{1905),  No.  6,  p.  W,  o&».  in  Zenthl.  I'hyniol..  20  (1906),  Vo.  S,  p.  2SS).— The 
Investigations  reported  have  been  noted  atmve  from  another  publication. 

The  mechanics  of  stomach  digestion,  A.  Sciieunest  (Arch.  Physiol. 
IPflugcr],  ll-i  (1906),  Xo.  1-2.  pp.  G.i-92,  figs.  30). — From  a  number  of  experi- 
ments the  <>onclu8lon  was  rencheil  that  foods  taken  one  after  the  other  form 
layers  In  the  stomach  and  do  not  mix.  The  formation  and  iierslstence  of  the 
layers  is  Influenced  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  stomach.  Its  iwsltlon  in 
the  niHlonilnal  cavity,  and  other  conditions. 

The  failure  of  stomach  contents  to  mix  explains  why  with  herhlvora  starch 
digestion  may  progress  actively  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stoniach  where  lactic 
iidd  is  present  in  abundance  and  other  fermentations  are  taking  place,  though 
it  censes  In  other  portions  where  hydrochloric  acid  i.s  present. 

The  theory  that  throughout  Its  progress  stomach  digestion  is  of  the  same 
character  and  that  the  stomach  contents  are  a  uniform  mixture  is,  in  tiie  author's 
opinion,  erroneous. 

The  mechanics  of  stomach  digestion,  Ellenbebgeb  (.-Irch.  Phyitlol.  IPflugcr], 
Hi  (1906).  A'o.  1-2,  pp.  9S-107).—Oi\  the  basis  of  tlie  pre<eding  article  and 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  485)  the  mechanics  of  stomach  digestion  Is 
discussed. 
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The  energy  required  for  the  work  of  digestton,  O.  Cohnhe3U  (Arch.  Hyg., 
.'7  (t'JOli).  Xo.  .},  /*/).  .}W?-.}/.S). — UiKestioii  i-cquires  more  energy  production 
thiiii  huiiiirer,  the  iiiiiouiit  measured  In  the  exiierlnieut  rciwrted  being  H:3  cnlorics 
(xiuivalent  to  0.!)8  Rm.  carl)on  dio.xid  or  0.;}5  gin.  fat.  an  Increase  of  '.)  per  cent  of 
tlie  niinluinui  energy  metabolized  ]>er  day  at  rest  and  in  a  warm  room,  and  not 
over  1  jier  cent  of  tiie  output  of  energy  i)er  day  under  normal  conditions.  This 
increase  Is  due  to  the  work  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  total  nitrogen  ex- 
cretion was  not  Increased.  It  apiiears,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  digestion, 
like  muscular  work,  is  carried  on  at  tlie  exiiense  of  nitrogen-free  nutrients. 

The  digestion  of  protein  and  its  function  in  general  nutrition,  LAMBLUfo 
(Ret:  Uri.  [Pari»],  o.  no:,  6  (1906),  .\o.  I'S,  pp.  oi5-55J).—A  aunmiary  and  dis- 
cussion of  recent  work  pertaining  to  tlie  cleavage  and  digestion  of  proteids. 

Peptic  digestion,  I'.  Mey  (Ztschi:  Phyatol.  Chcm.,  48  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp. 
SlS.'i). — ^The  albuinlnoses  formed  in  gastric  digestion  can  be  almost  completely 
])recipltated  by  the  use  of  tannin,  n  jieptone  remaining  in  the'  filtrate. 

The  effect  of  different  substances  upon  artificial  peptic  digestion,  J.  von 
FiTJiTASi  (.l;c7i.  Intermit.  I'harmacod.  ct  Thfr.,  H  (1905),  p.  1;  abs.  to  Hyg. 
Runaxchau,  10  (1900),  .Yo.  19,  pp.  10S3.  1084).— Among  the  materials  studied 
were  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  jiroducts. 

Tea  and  coffee  in  concentrated  solution  were  found  to  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  i)e|>tic  digestion  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  concentration. 
Ai)parently  the  caffein  jiresent  did  not  exercise  any  effect  upon  digestion.  Sugar 
solutions  of  over  0.5  iier  cent  c<incentration  had  a  retarding  effect  upon  digestion. 

New  comparative  studies  of  natural  and  artificial  digestion  of  protein, 
W.  RoTHE,  II.  W'anonk-k,  and  A.  Stutzeb  (Jour,  handir.,  54  (1906),  pp.  2.;7- 
26'.}). — The  same  results  were  oiitalned  in  artificial  digestion  experiments  as  In 
the  natural  exiierlments  with  rabbits,  the  feeding  stuffs  used  being  wiieat  bran, 
and  meadow  hay. 

Huscular  work  and  protein  metabolism,  W.  Saw j alow  (Ztschr.  PkysioU 
Chcm.,  .{8  (t90G).  So,  2,  pp.  85,  SO).— An  examination  of  liquid  which  was 
pas.sed  through  Isolated  cat  and  rabbit  iiearts  kept  at  work  from  1  hour  and  30 
minutes  to  U  hours  and  30  minutes  showed  that  It  was  almost  entirely  free  from 
ammonia  and  from  urea.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  muscular  work  was 
apparently  i)crfonned  without  the  cleavage  of  protein. 

The  physiology  and  pathology  of  mineral  metabolism,  with  tables  showing 
the  ash  constituents  of  foods,  condiments,  and  mineral  waters,  A.  Aiav  and 
C".  Nki'bkbo  (Phi/Hioloiiic  and  Pathologic  dcs  ilincraUtoffwechiieU  nebxt  TahcUen 
uhcr  die  Mlncritl8tof(zuxammcn»etZiing  dcr  mcnitchlichcn  Xahnrngg-  iind  Crcnu»»- 
mdtrl  sotric  dcr  .M inrralbruniicn  mid-  ftiider.  licrHn:  Julius  dpringer,  1906, 
pp.  247;  )Tr.  in  Zcnibl.  Ocuam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  fHoffieeehscU.  n.  acr.,  1  (1906), 
Xo.  14,  p.  40'i). — Among  the  subjects  considered  in  this  handliook  are  the  water 
and  ash  content  of  the  human  body,  the  ash  content  of  different  organs,  blood, 
and  secretions ;  the  dynamics  of  salt  action ;  the  physical-chemicnl  action  of 
salts;  nietaitollsiii  of  calciuui,  magnesium,  and  other  individual  ash  constituents: 
iodiii,  arsenic,  and  other  elements  occurring  In  small  quantities;  the  therapea- 
tics  of  ash  constituents,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  methods  of  ash  annlyslsi 
The  tables  contain  a  summary'  of  data  which  the  authors  consider  reliable,  sap- 
pleniented  by  the  results  of  many  original  analyses. 

As  a  whole,  tills  volume  constitutes  a  useful  handbook  on  a  subject  on  which 
liltherto  information  has  been  Iimdeciuate  and  widely  scattered. 

Influence  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  protein  consumed  upon  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid  xanthin  compounds  in  normal  man,  IJ.  LABBfi  and 
L.  FuBET  (Compt.  Rend.  «oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  61  (1906),  .Vo.  27,  pp.  214-216).— 
Experiments  showed  that  the  amount  of  uric-acid  xantbo  bodies  produced  from 
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protein  ot  different  8orti»  vnrled  ooii8!<lerably,  the  followiiiR  iniKUintft  Ikmiik  ob- 
laiued  i»er  HK>  jjm.  <if  the  proteidH  Ktudiecl:  IlerriiiK  2.S1  iK>r  c-eiit,  iKH'f  1.*r<  (kt 
(•eiit,  iiiaoinmi  1.58  per  cent,  egg  1.5(i  iK'r  cent,  antl  milk  0.71  jht  cent. 

In  a  second  tent,  uillk,  gruyC-re,  and  wblte  cbeewe  were  cou)piire«1,  tbe  iiuiouut 
of  xantbo  uric  bodies  formed  being  greatest  witli  the  milk  and  least  with  the 
white  cheese.  Tbe  effect  of  the  quantity  of  protein  eaten  upon  xantho  uric- 
aeld  excretion  was  also  considered. 

The  influence  of  climatic  factors,  muscular  work,  and  baths  upon  the 
excretion  of  water  vapor  through  the  skin,  A.  J.  Kalma.nn  {Arch.  Phyniol. 
[Pflugcr],  112  (1906),  Xo.  11-12,  pp.  .'i61-o99,  pis.  2,  ftg,  J).— From  tests  In 
which  muscular  work  was  a  factor  the  conchiKion  was  reached  that  It  caused 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  vaiwr  given  off  through  the  skin,  which  was 
proportional  to  tbe  character  and  amount  of  the  work  and  es|)eclally  to  tbe  tem- 
perature of  tbe  surrounding  air  and  tbe  degree  of  moisture  which  it  contained. 
Cooling  the  skin  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  la  the  amount  of  water  rnpor 
given  off  through  It. 

Fattgue,  F.  8.  J^k  (Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Amoc.,  ^G  (1900),  \o.  20.  pp.  1491- 
IJiOO,  figs.  .j). — A  general  discussion  of  tbe  causes  and  relief  of  fatigue  in  which 
miH-b  of  tbe  literature  of  the  subject  Is  summarized.  As  the  author  iM)ints  out 
fatigue  and  recovery  are  phenomena  of  metabolism  and  only  the  assimilation 
and  detoxicution  of  tbe  fatigue  sul)stances  contaiue<l  In  the  tissues  "that 
normally  come  with  rest — and.  best,  rest  with  slee]) — are  capable  of  ade<iuate 
restoration  of  working  i)ower." 

Influence  of  age  on  the  calcium  content  of  tbe  blood,  O.  DiifiRlc  and  G.  L. 
Gmuut  (Compt.  Rend.  floc.  Biol.  [Paris],  (SO  (1906),  So.  22,  pp.  1022,  1023).— 
In  dogs,  the  proportion  of  calcium  in  the  blood  decrea»e<l  regularly  as  age  In- 
creiisetL  With  rabbits  the  proportion  vnrled  gi-eatly  with  individuals  of  the 
same  age  and  did  not  api)ear  to  be  directly  i)roiK)rtional  to  tlie  age.  Oenerally 
speaking,  the  calcium  content  of  rabbit  blood  was  about  double  that  of  dog 
blood. 

The  physiology  of  taste,  W.  Stebnbero  (Qcschmack  und  Qeruch-Physiolo- 
gisrhc  I'utersuchungcn  Uhrr  den  Ocscbmackssiiiu.  Berlin:  ./.  Upringrr,  1906. pp. 
150;  rer.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  Ko.  2S9S,  p.  ISO!)). — A  summary  and  dis- 
ouMsion  of  available  data  tm  the  physiology  of  taste,  methods  of  measuring  taste, 
and  related  questions. 

ASIXAL  PBODTTCTIOV. 

The  feeding  of  farm  stock,  F.  W.  Taylob  (.Vcir  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  127, 
pp.  187-207). — ^The  comi)osltion  and  digestibility  of  fi-eding  stuffs,  feetling 
standards,  imlatabllity  of  rations,  and  related  tpiestlons  are  dls<'uss<>d.  tables 
of  composition  are  given,  and  tbe  computation  of  rntlcms  expIniniHl  by  examples. 

"The  economic  feeding  of  stock  should  be  tbe  fe<Hler's  primary  obJe<"t. 

"  Economic  feeding  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  scientific  fe<Hling. 

"  The  principles  of  scientific  feeding  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  skilled 
investigators  and  feeders. 

"The  application  of  these  scientific  principles  is  a  very  simple  process  involv- 
ing only  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic. 

"  Eh-ery  farmer  can  and  should  apply  thes«>  principle  in  his  »'veryday 
practice. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  market  prices  on  fee<ls  and  an  lnsi)ectIon  of  their 
gnnrantee  tags  will  mean  money  in  po<'ket  to  the  farmer." 

Steer  feeding,  J.  J.  Vernon  and  J.  M.  Scott  (Seir  Mexico  Hta.  Bui.  57,  pp. 
IS,  pis.  2). — Ck>ntlnuiDg  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  ISO),  tbe  comparative 
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rnluo  <>r  alfalfa  hay  with  and  without  grain  waH  studied  with  2  lot«  of  5  Rteeni. 

Ou  alfalfa  hay  ad  libitum  with  alxmt  one-third  of  a  full  ration  of  wheat  and 
bran  3:1  the  average  dally  gain  in  118  days  was  1M\  Iba.  per  head  and  each 
I><>und  of  gain  refjuired  ft.12  lbs.  grain  and  1.12  lbs.  alfalfa  hay.  On  alfalfa  bay 
ad  libitum  without  grain  the  average  inerease  was  1.73  lbs.  pt>r  bead  per  day,  11 
lbs.  of  hay  being  reiiuired  iter  pound  pf  gain.  Reckoning  alfalfa  at  $3.50  per  ton 
a  iiound  of  gain  cost  2.70  ets.  ou  a  ration  containing  grain  and  1.92  cts.  on 
hay  only.  The  calculated  returns  |H»r  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  2  cases  were 
!i!7.38  and  $8.30,  resjiei'tiveiy.  "If  we  take  an  average  of  the  3  years'  feeding 
tests  wc  And  that  the  lots  receiving  a  grain  ration  made  a  slightly  larger  dally 
gain  |)er  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  than  did  the  lots  receiving  alfalfa  liay  only.  It 
required  nearly  1  lb.  more  foo<l  for  a  iiound  of  gain  for  those  receiving  alfalfa 
hay  only  than  for  the  grain-fed  lot.  The  cost  of  1  pound  of  gain  was  higher 
wlum  a  grain  ration  was  fed  than  when  alfalfa  was  fed  alone." 

Feeding  prickly  pear  to  stock  in  Texas,  I).  Gbiffiths  (O.  8.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Uur.  Aiilm.  Indus,  livl.  HI.  ;)/).  .i.i). — This  bulletin,  which  supplements  Bulletin 
74  of  the  Bureau  of  IMaut  Industry  (K.  S.  It.,  17.  p.  65).  contains  notes  on  the 
forms  of  pri^-kiy  jicar  and  gives  the  results  of  feeding  tests  with  cows  and  steers. 
The  method  of  feeding  this  plant  was  that  commonly  employed  upon  ranches 
In  southern  Te.xas  where  the  exiierlments  were  conducted. 

In  ti-sts  with  two  cows  prickly  pear  was  comi)ared  with  sorghiim  hay.  The 
complete  data  iu(>luding  weather  observations  are  reported.  "  A  full  roughage 
ration  of  pear  with  a  constant  grain  ration  appears  to  yield  fully  as  good  results 
as  a  full  roughage  ration  of  sorghum  hay.  The  records  are  really  a  little  more 
favorable  to  the  pear  ration."  The  prickly  l)ear  ration  including  12  ll)s.  of  rice 
bran  and  3  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  c«8t  1.3.05  cts.  per  cow  daily.  This  allowed 
for  the  labor  and  gasoline  re<iuireti  in  singeing  the  cactus.  It  Is  stated  that 
pri('kly  i)ear  has  been  fed  to  a  dairy  herd  for  2  to  4  months  each  year  for  6  or  8 
years  with  no  complaint  from  customers  which  could  In  any  way  be  attributed 
to  iwar  feeding. 

A  lot  of  27  steers  was  kept  In  a  4-acre  fee<llng  lot  and  fed  chopped  prickly 
l)ear  with  tMtton-seed  meal.  The  largest  and  most  woody  plants  available 
were  selected,  chopiHHl  without  singeing,  and  fed  in  troughs  early  in  the  morning 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  cotton-seed  meal  was  sprinkled 
on  the  (•hoi)i)ed  |)ri('kly  i)ear.  The  average  dally  gain  In  the  105  days  of  the  test 
was  1.7.')  lbs.  per  head.  'i').(Ki  lbs.  of  prickly  i)ear  and  2.5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
at  a  total  cost  of  3.48  cts.,  being  retjuired  iier  iK>und  of  gain.  When  shipped  to 
market  the  average  shrinkage  per  steer  was  88.5  ll>8. 

Notes  on  the  prickly  pear,  E.  A.  Nobbs  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  29 
(i.OOfi),  .Vo.  .5,  pp.  (>.}7-ti.'iJ) . — In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  spread  of 
prl<'kly  i)ear  in  Cape  Colony,  the  desirability  of  eradicating  it,  and  related  ques- 
tions, the  statement  is  made  that  In  times  of  droughts  singed  prickly  pear  Is 
use<i  as  a  fee<ling  stuff  for  farm  animals. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  cimchides.  prickly  pear  Is  not  a  wholesome  feeding 
stuff  and  is  at  lM>st  only  a  makeshift  during  a  time  of  drought.  The  fruit 
as  pointed  out.  Is  use<I  as  human  food  and  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
distilled  spirit. 

A  study  of  the  metabolism  and  physiological  effects  of  certain  phos- 
phorus compounds  with  milch  cows,  W.  II.  .Iokdan,  E.  B.  Habt,  and  A.  J. 
Patten  {New  Yorl:  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  1.  pp.  59;  Amer.  Jour.  Phgiiol..  IS 
(1900),  No.  2.  pp.  26.S-.Ji5).— The  experiments  rejiorted  were  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  comi)aratlve  value  of  different  phosphorus  compounds 
occurring  in  feedins  stuffs,  particularly  phytin.  a  phosphorus  compound  occur- 
ring in  bran  in  which  an  organic  radical  is  coupled  with  calcium,  magnesium, 
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and  potassiuiii.  "  Phytln  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and  has  been  fuuud 
in  the  seeds  of  red  fir,  pumplcin,  peas,  beans,  white  and  yeliow  lupines,  iiotntoes, 
and  wheat." 

rbytin  may  be  compietely  or  nearly  remoyed  from  wheat  bran  by  washing 
with  water,  but  more  easily  by  allowing  the  bran  to  undergo  a  slight  fermenta- 
tion, followed  by  leaching  with  water. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  2  cows,  and  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus  were  studied  on  high  phosphorus  rations  made  up -of  oat 
straw,  hominy  or  rice  meal,  whole-wheat  bran,  and  wheat  gluten,  and  low 
phosphorus  rations  in  which  rice,'  wheat  gluten,  and  oat  straw  were  combined 
with  washed  wheat  bran.  "  Through  the  use  of  the  wheat  gluten,  which  con- 
tained from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  protein,  it  was  easy  to  regulate  the  protein 
supply  80  as  to  make  It  fairly  uniform  in  the  rations  compared." 

Quotations  from  the  authors'  summary  and  discussion  follow :  "  The  amount 
of  outgoing  phosphorus  rose  and  fell  with  the  quantity  supplied  In  the  food, 
though  within  narrow  limits.  Wlien  the  phosiihorus  supply  was  abundant 
there  was  a  storage  of  this  element  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  but  during 
prolonged  i)erlods  In  which  the  supply  of  phosphorus  was  deficient  there  was 
withdrawn  from  the  body  store  abont  10  gm.  daily  In  several  periods. 

"Through  catabolic  changes  the  phosphorus  of  the  phytln  and  that  of  the 
unused  digested  nucleo  bodies  was  reduced  to  inorganic  combinations,  and  was 
excreted  chiefly  in  the  feces,  though  to  a  small  extent  in  the  urine.  ... 

"The  rise  and  fall  in  the  amounts  of  outgoing  phosphorus  comi>ounds  oc- 
curred almost  wholly  with  the  inorganic  salts  found  in  the  egesta.  The  organic 
phosphorus  bodies  of  tlie  egesta  were  but  little  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  pro- 
portions of  phosphorus  compounds  In  the  food.  Variations  in  the  phosphorus 
supply  appeared  not  to  modify  the  appropriation  of  this  element  by  the  milk. 

"  No  relation  whatever  appears  to  exist  between  nitrogen  excretion  and  phos- 
phorus excretion. 

"  It  Is  shown  without  question  that  the  physiological  effect  of  the  two  rations, 
due  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  bran  of  such  couijiounds  _  as  were  soluble  In 
Rllghtly  acidulated  water,  dlffere<l  to  a  marked  degree.  With  the  washed  bran 
ration  as  compared  with  the  one  containing  tiie  unwashe<l  bran,  the  following 
differences  were  observed : 

"(a)  Drier  and  much  firmer  feces  with  the  washeil  bran  ration,  accompanied 
by  a  constipated  condition,  requiring  in  some  cases  the  use  of  a  purgative. 

"(b)  A  marked  disturbance  of  apiietite  in  [one]  ex|>erlment  .  .  .  when  a  sud- 
den change  was  made  from  the  washetl  bran  ration  to  the  one  containing  the 
anwashed  bran.  Indicating  some  spe<'iflc  iihysiological  influence  of  the  compound 
or  compounds  reniove<l  from  the  bran  by  leaching. 

"(c)  A  greatly  reduced  flow  of  urine  followed  a  change  from  the  upwashed 
hnn  to  the  washed  bran  ration,  the  reverse  taking  place  when  a  reverse  change 
was  made. 

"(d)  An  Increase  In  the  flow  of  milk  consequent  upon  the  withdrawal  from 
the  ration  of  the  phytln  and  other  water-soluble  constituents  of  l)ran. 

"(e)  A  reduction,  sometimes  large,  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  con- 
sequent uiKjn  the  withdrawal  from  the  ration  of  phytln  and  other  water- 
soluble  constituents  of  bran. 

"(f)  A  dci-reased  production  of  butter  fat  during  the  i)erio<l  the  washed  bran 
ration  was  fe«l,  notwithstanding  a  somewhat  lncrease<l  flow  of  milk. 

"(g)  The  entire  cessation  of  the  lestrum  jterlml  with  cow  1  and  a  teuiiwrary 
disturbance  of  this  period  with  cow  2.  .  .  . 

"The  difference  in  effect  of  the  two  rations  may  'x'  <l"c  to  the  larger  supply 
iif  phosphorus  In  one  ration  without  reference  to  the  form  of  combination. 
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"  The  foini)ound  known  as  phytin  may  have  specific  physiological  influences 
In  several  directions. 

"  The  withdrawal  from  the  ration  of  the  basic  compounds  with  which  phos- 
phorus is  assoclatuil  in  the  compound  phytln  may  explain  wholl.v  or  in  part  the 
Ijeculiar  pbysioloiiloii  influences  observed." 

The  laxative  effects  observed  with  phytiu  suggested  that  such  conditions  wlien 
noted  with  wlwle-wheat  pi-oducts  can  lie  assigned  to  this  constituent  ratlier  than 
to  their  mechanical  condition.  With  this  ix>int  in  view,  the  phosphorus  content 
was  determined  in  a  nunil)er  of  milling  products  ground  from  the  same  lot  of 
wheat  and  found  to  l>e  as  follows :  Whole  wheat  0..^78  per  cent,  bran  1.280  per 
cent,  middlings  (shl|)s)  O..S.^7  \m  cent,  germ  0.7()5  iter  cent,  straight  flour  0.089 
\>er  cent,  first  break  flour  0.080  per  cent,  second  break  flour  0.088  yyer  cent,  third 
break  flour  0.088  iht  cent,  first  middlings  0.071  iter  (H>nt.  se<-ond  middlings  0.079 
per  cent,  third  middlings  0.001  per  cent,  germ  roll  flour  0.074  iter  cent,  tailings 
or  last  mil  0.135  iter  cent,  tailings  (reel)  0.134  iH'r  cent,  bran  duster  flour  0.196 
Iter  cent,  and  low-grade  flour  O.KHJ  i>er  cent 

Tlie  authors  note  that  middlings  is  the  millers'  term  for  fine  flours. 

"  It  is  evident,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  phosphorus  comitounds  of  the  wheat 
kernel  are  found  mainly  in  the  outer  coatings  and  germ  from  which  are  derived 
the  bran  and  middlings.  As  the  bran  phosphorus  is  mostly  contained  In  the  com- 
Itound  phytln,  it  Is  self-evident  that  this  substance  exists  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion in  the  whole  wheat  bread  than  in  flne  flour.  iThese  statements  are  offered 
as  suggesting  a  problem  for  further  study." 

Pattening  pigs  on  com  and  tankage,  E.  A.  Bubnett  (Xebratka  Sta.  BuL 
9.},  pp.  12). — The  value  of  animal  by-products  as  feeding  stuffs  and  the  effect 
of  different  rations  on  the  strength  of  itones  were  studied. 

A  lot  <if  (>  pigs  fed  soaked  corn  for  8  weeks  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.16 
lbs.  Iter  head  at  ;i  cost  of  3.70  cts.  per  pound,  and  required  5.3  llis.  of  feed  per 
l>ound  of  gain.  \  similar  lot  of  7  itigs  fed  soake<l  corn  with  5  per  cent  tankage 
made  a  daily  gain  of  1.44  lbs.  iter  bead  at  a  cost  of  3.55  cts.  per  pound  and  re- 
(luired  4.58  lbs.  of  feed  iter  pound  of  gain.  Similar  values  for  a  lot  of  G  pigs 
fed  soaked  corn  ant\  10  per  cent  tankage  for  (J  weeks  were  1.3  lljs.,  4.32  cts..  and 
5.10  lbs. 

In  a  second  test  made  with  3  lots  of  10  lighter  pigs'  and  covering  8  weeks,  the 
average  dally  gain  on  soaked  corn  was  1.2C  lbs.,  on  the  smaller  tankage  ration 
1.51  lbs.,  and  on  the  heavier  tankage  ration  1.53  lbs.  iter  liead  iter  day.  the  cost  of 
a  iiound  of  gain  in  the  3  cases  being  3.04,  2.88,  and  3.09  ctSL,  and  the  feed  re- 
quired Iter  it<tuud  of  gain  4.10,  3.71,  and  .S.66.  lbs. 

In  a  third  test  in  which  shelled  corn  was  u-setl  8  pigs  fed  com  and  sliorts  4:1 
for  8  weeks  gained  0.75  lb.  iter  head  iter  day,  the  feed  reiiuired  |ter  pound  of 
gain  being  4..'i8  lbs.  and  the  (-ost  of  a  iiound  of  gain  .3.35  cts.  The  gains  were 
the  same  on  corn  with  5  ih'i'  cent  tankage  and  on  corn  with  10  iier  cent  taukage, 
namely,  1.03  Ills.  iH'r  head  iter  day,  tlie  feed  required  per  itonnd  of  gain  being 
3.45  lbs.  and  3.4!)  lbs.,  respectively,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  2.«»7  and 
2.03  <-ts. 

In  the  first  <tf  the  tests  some  green  sorghum  was  fed  and  In  the  other  2  tests 
the  pigs  were  pastured  on  alfalfa,  but  no  account  was  taken  of  the  green  feed 
eaten. 

"  The  exiicrlments  with  relatively  mature  animals  iiave  all  shown  that  the 
addition  (tf  5  per  cent  tankage  to  the  rathtn  prodnce<l  cheaper  gains  than  when 
10  per  cent  tankage  was  us«h1.  WItli  young  pigs  tlie  gains  were  made  on  smaller 
amounts  of  f<t<id  when  the  larger  amount  <tf  tankage  was  added  to  the  ration,  but 
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tbe  high  cost  of  tbe  tankage  has  made  tbe  smaller  umouut  of  tankage  more 
profitable. 

"A  notable  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  tankage  Is  seen  in  tlie  more  rapid  gains 
made  by  the  hogs  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  feeding  period. 

"Another  argument  for  tankage  is  that  it  Is  a  coneentrated  protein  food.  Only 
a  small  amount  is  required  to  produce  the  result  desired. 

"  In  all  the  e.\i)eriments  made  at  this  station,  the  hogs  fed  tankage  consumed 
more  feed,  made  larger  gains,  and  were  not  easily  put  ofC  feed,  while  the  hogs 
fed  straight  shelled  corn  were  easily  throw^n  off  feed  after  tbe  first  0  weeks, 
consumed  less  feed,  and  made  slower  gains.  From  the  limited  test  made  we  ad- 
vise adding  the  tankage  to  the  soaked  com  just  before  feeding,  rather  than 
mixing  tvlth  the  corn  before  soaking  and  allowing  tbe  tankage  time  to  soak  and 
possibly  liecome  rancid  liefore  feeding." 

In  tbe  test  in  which  the  effect  of  feed  on  tbe  strength  of  bones  in  growing  pigs 
was  studied  the  rations  fed  the  4  lots,  each  containing  9  pigs,  for  12  weeks  con- 
sisted of  soaked  com  alone  and  with  10  per  cent  tankage,  10  per  cent  ground 
bone,  and  25  i)er  cent  skorts,  respectively.  For  tiie  succeeding  4  weeks  10  per 
cent  of  the  corn  was  replaced  by  alfalfa  liny  in  each  ration  and  then,  as  the 
alfalfa  hay  was  not  eaten  readily,  the  unthriftj'  pigs  (1  from  each  lot)  were  dis- 
carded and  the  original  ration  was  resumed  for  5  weeks.  At  the  l)eginning  of 
the  test  tbe  weight  of  the  pigs  ranged  from  57  to  OC  lbs.  on  an  average.  Tbe 
fmailest  gain,  114  lbs.,  was  noted  with  tbe  lot  fed  the  corn  ration  and  the  great- 
est gain,  164  lbs.  per  pig.  with  tbe  lot  fed  ground  lione.  Three  pigs  in  each  lot 
were  slaughtered  and  the  strength  of  tbe  leg  bones  determined  with  a  testing 
machine.  Considering  the  average  for  2  bones  In  each  leg,  the  bones  were 
markedly  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  pigs  fed  the  animal  by-products.  1,081  lbs. 
(the  highest  value)  being  requlre<l  to  cause  breaking  In  the  case  of  the  ground- 
bone  fe«l  lot  as  compared  with  714  lbs.  (the  lowest  value)  in  tlie  case  of  the  corn- 
fed  lot.  Similar  results  were  noted  with  the  fore  leg  radius  bone  and  the  lower 
hind  leg  tibia. 

After  continuing  the  feeding  for  4  weeks  4  pigs  In  each  lot  were  killed  and  the 
breaking  tests  reiieated.  As  before,  the  strongest  lK)ne8  were  noted  with  the 
lot  wbicli  had  received  animal  by-products,  tlie  average  values  (8  Iwnes)  ranging 
from  4S4  11)8.  with  tlie  corn-fed  lot  to  1.057  lbs.  with  the  lot  fed  tankage. 

"  It  is  apparent  from  these  results  that  the  feetling  of  tankage  or  ground 
bone  to  young  growing  pigs  produces  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  strength  of 
bone  when  compared  with  ii  corn  ration  and  that  its  influence  is  still  marked 
when  compared  with  corn  and  shorts  on  alfalfa  pasture." 
Tbe  test  is  regarded  as  preliminary  and  final  conclusions  are  not  drawn. 
Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  J.  K.  IIalliqan  (Louisiana  Stas. 
fin?.  88,  pp.  <il). — In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tlie  State  feeding-stuff  law 
1,815  samples  were  analysed,  including  cotton-sectl  meal,  rice  bran,  molasses 
feeds,  com  and  oat  feeds,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  fee<l,  brewers'  grains,  commer- 
cial and  proprietary  feeds,  and  l)eef  scrai)s  and  simllur  ix)ultry  feeds.  Siieciai 
fiber  determinations  were  also  made  in  123  samt>les  of  fectllng  stuffs. 

"Good  wlicf.t  bran  is  a  scarce  article  in  Louisiana.  Some  of  these  brans  are 
adulterated  with  oat  offal,  and  c-ontain  sc-reenings.  .  .  . 

"Many  of  the  mixed  feeds  sold  In  this  State  are  adulterated  witli  ground 
eomcobs.  These  fee<ls  came  up  to  their  guarantee  in  most  cases,  but  tlie 
wnsnmer  In  buying  these  fee<ls  pays  fully  as  much  as  for  tlie  genuine  article. 
A  true  mixed  feed,  under  this  head,  is  composed  of  l)ran  and  middlings  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  The  consumer  should  demand  a  mixed  fwHl  carrying  at  least 
bi-no  per  cent  protein. 
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"There  have  been  verj'  few  sninpleH  of  .  .  .  [oondiznentai]  feeds  reoeiTed  in 
this  laboratory.  These  feeds  are  n  mixture  of  Riilphnr,  salt,  sixlti)eter.  epmm 
salts,  Glauber's  salts,  sodium  bicarbonate,  fenugreek  seeds,  fennel  seeds,  char- 
cx)al,  red  and  black  peppers,  ground  bone,  Venetian  red,  and  anise.  This  class  of 
feeds  generaly  carry  attractive  names,  and  the  manufacturers  make  great 
claims  regarding  their  curatlvp  properties.  These  feeds  are  too  expensive  for 
the  economical  feeder. 

"  If  your  animals  are  In  good  health  they  need  no  condition  powders  or  tonics, 
and  If  they  are  sick  It  Is  cheaper  to  consult  a  veterinarian." 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs  in  Pennsylvania  in  1905,  F.  D.  Fdixeb  {Penn. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  J.'i5,  pp.  51). — ^The  ;i39  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  examined  under 
the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law  Included  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed 
meals,  flaxseed  meals,  distillery  and  brewery  by-products,  gluten  meal  and 
other  corn  by-products,  corn  meal,  corn-meal  feed,  corn  flour,  low-grade  wheat 
flour,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  bran  and  middlings,  oat  by-products,  mixed 
and  pro|)rletary  feeds,  proprietary  poultry  feeds,  barley,  barley  feeds,  and  dried 
sugar-beet  pulp.  » 

Of  the  wheat  offals  examined,  11  were  deficient  in  fat,  1.3  in  protein,  and  22  in 
both  protein  and  fat  Six  fee<is  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  namely.  "  wheat 
bran  with  rice  hulls,  wheat  bran  with  corncob,  'chop'  (corn  and  light  oats) 
with  coffee  hulls,  2  samples  of  corn  and  oats  chop,  and  1  sample  of  com,  oats, 
and  barley  with  oat  hulls.  Wheat  offals  were  Inferior  in  quality,  which  was  due 
largely  to  climatic  conditions. 

"  Tlie  oat  feeds  on  the  market  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oat  hulls.  There 
are  on  the  market,  however,  a  large  variety  of  feeding  stuffs  of  good  quality 
from  which  the  farmer  should  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  those  best  adapted 
to  his  need.  As  long  as  the  farmer  can  raise  plenty  of  com,  hay,  and  oats  he 
can  not  afford  to  purchase  any  feeding  stuff  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
))rotein." 

The  poisonous  properties  of  peanut-oil  cake,  E.  KbVger  (Chcm.  Ztg.,  SO 
(1906),  No.  81,  p.  999). — Brief  notes  are  given  regarding  a  case  of  poisoning 
attributed  to  ground  i»eanut-«ll  cake.  In  the  author's  opinion,  this  was  due 
to  the  accidental  presence  of  castor  beau,  to  decomposition,  or  to  some  similar 
cause,  as  investigations  failed  to  reveal  'toxic  proi)ertles  and  other  imrtlons  of 
tile  same  c<m8lgument  of  mesil  were  api)arently  hai-mless. 

Purin  bodies  in  the  urine  of  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses,  A.  Schittenheim 
and  G.  Bekdix  {Zturhr.  Phyitwl.  Chem.,  ^S  (1906),  Xo.  2.  pp.  Ii0-U4).—Tbe 
II  mount  of  puriu  liases  In  pigs'  urine  Is  greater  than  that  of  uric  add  and 
increases  markedly  In  hunger.  In  cattle  the  ratio  is  aliout  the  same  as  with 
man,  namely,  considerable  uric  acid  and  little  of  the  basic  bodies.  With  horses, 
according  to  tlie  autlior,  the  amount  of  purin  liases  is  7  or  8  times  as  great  as 
the  amount  of  uric  acid.  Apparently  the  purin  metabolism  of  different  kinds 
of  animals  varies  markedly. 

The  effect  of  raw  meat  on  young  animals,  C.  Richet  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Set.  [Paris];,  1^2  (1906),  A'o.  J',  pp.  .5~',^-5.i.'; ) .— The  exiierlments  were  made  with 
young  dogs  and  covered  (!  months.  In  S  of  the  tests  cooked  meat  alternated  In 
5-day  periods  with  pcirridge  (made  of  rice,  milk,  and  sugar),  with  raw  meat, 
and  with  cheese.  In  the  4  remaining  tests  a  diet  of  cooked  meat,  raw  meat, 
porridge,  and  cheese  alternated  in  Ti-day  periods,  with  fasting  periods  of  like 
duration.  In  the  fee<ling  jierlods  In  which  the  diet  varied  the  dogs  remained 
In  good  condition.  When  fasting  during  each  alternate  period  the  most  satis- 
factory results  were  (ilitalne<l  <in  raw  meat.  The  dogs  lost  10  per  cent  of  their 
weight  in  3  months,  then  made  good  the  loss  and  practically  maintained  a  cou- 
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staut  weiKbt.  Ou  cooked  uient  t)iu  auimals  ri-iuained  in  goo<l  health,  but  lost 
a)  per  <-ent  In  weight.  The  dogs  fvA  the  iiorridge  of  rlc-e,  milk,  and  sugar  all 
died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  exiwrluiental  period,  as  did  2  of  those  fed 
cheese. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  experiments  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  raw 
meat,  e8pefiall,v  as  an  aid  to  the  ret!Ui>eratlve  powers,  and  he  believes  that  this 
Is  dependent  nut  alone  ujion  the  quantity  of  protein  present,  but  upon  some 
quality  which  is  lessened  Iiy  cooking.  The  exiierlnients  as  a  whole  were  under- 
taken as  an  outcome  of  the  author's  Interest  in  the  value  of  raw  meat  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Beport  on  the  poultry  industry  in  America,  E.  Bbown  (London:  Xat. 
I'oultry  Oman.  «oc.,  I'JOO,  pp.  YUl+lU,  pis.  8,  fig.  i).— In  this  report  the 
author  discusses  tlie  methods  of  itoultry  raising  in  Canada  and  the  eastern 
I'nited  States,  systems  of  feeding.  Incubation  and  rearing,  egg  production,  table  ' 
poultry,  duck  farming,  turkey  raising,  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry,  inspe(-tion 
work  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers'  Institutes,  experiment  station 
work  pertaining  to  poultry,  government  assistance  In  poultry  raising,  and  re- 
lated (juestionH.  The  data  presented  are  the  result  of  a  special  tour  of  inspec- 
tion.   Some  of  the  concluslous  drawn  follow : 

"American  exi)erience  proves  the  Importance  of  securing  Immunity  from 
taint  In  the  soil,  either  by  the  adoption  of  double  yards  to  permanent  houses, 
with  use  and  cultivation  of  the  ground  in  alternation,  or  by  systematic  removal 
to  fresh  ground,  thus  confirming  our  own  practice. 

"Owing  to  different  climatic  conditions,  the  portable  house  system  so 
largely  usetl  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  most  suited  to  farm  operations  in  this 
country  [Great  Britain],  and  should  he  maintained  whore  poultry  are  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  stock  of  the  farm.  .  .  . 

"American  exi)erlence  confirms  our  own  as  to  the  profitable  nature  of  duck 
farming  as  a  special  business  on  a  large  scale.  .  .  . 

"The  importance  of  a  thorough  training,  theoretical  and  practical.  In  poultry 
keeping  is  more  fully  recognized  In  America  than  with  us,  but  the  instruction  is 
specialized  and  not  so  general,  and  facilities  for  Instruction  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  those  intending  to  take  up  this  work. 

"  The  experiment  stations  in  America  are  most  complete,  well  majntalned  and 
equipped,  and  by  co-ordination  considerable  results  have  been  achieved,  w^hich 
example  should  without  delay  be  followed  In  Britain." 

Poultry  in  Pennsylvania,  T.  K.  Orb  (Penn.  Dept.  Agi:  Bui  US,  pp.  36, 
P'*.  3,  (Iff.  1). — On  the  basis  of  personal  cxiterionco  the  author  discusses  the 
feeding  and  care  ot  poultry,  artificial  incubation,  the  raising  of  ducks,  turkeys, 
and  geese  on  the  farm,  poultry  diseases,  and  related  questions. 

A  combination  of  fruit  growing  and  i)oultry  raising  is  eslK^ciaily  recom- 
niende«L  "  Lw^nte  your  imultry  houses  If  possible  so  that  the  runs  will  be  in  an 
orchard.  The  fowls  will  destroy  thousands  of  harmful  lnse<"ts,  thus  greatly 
benefiting  the  trees  and  Increasing  the  prospects  for  fruit,  and  the  fowLs  will 
sain  great  comfort  and  benefit  by  the  protecting  shade  of  the  trees.  Plum  trees 
and  cherry  trees  are  especially  benefited  by  the  presence  of  the  fowls  about  their 
roots.    Peach  trees  will  grow  most  rapidly  and  .soonest  give  an  abundant  shade." 

Poultry  notes;  grulnea  fowls;  bananas  for  chickens  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr. 
8of.,  10  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  308,  309).— Brief  notes  are  given  regarding  raising 
gninea  fowls  or  "Jamaica  pheasants"  and  other  poultry  under  local  condi- 
tions. Ripe  bananas  are  recommended  as  a  good  morning  food  for  fowls,  but 
boiled  green  bananas  are  not  regarded  as  conducive  to  egg  pnMluctlon. 

Poultry  notes.    Bananas  as  feed  (Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Hoc,  10  (1906),  No. 
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10,  pp.  IfOl,  ^02). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  use  of  local  feeding 
stuffs  for  poultry.  Bniu  with  boiled  green  bananas  or  ripe  bananas  and  some 
green  corn  are  among  some  of  the  mixtures  suggested  as  suitable  for  use  in 
morning  rations. 

Se^ulating  the  egg  trade,  K.  Bobchmann  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Mttchhyii^ 
n  (190(1).  .Vo.  1,  pp.  3-11). — ^The  defects  In  the  present  system  of  markettng 
eggs  in  Berlin  are  pointetl  out  and  refonns  suggested. 

DAIEY  FAEMING— DAIETIHG-AGKOTECHHT. 

A  comparison  of  alfalfa  meal  and  wheat  bran  for  dairy  cows,  T.  I.  Mahs 
(Peniisylrania  ifta.  Ifiil.  I^O,  pp.  10). — Alfalfa  meal  or  finely  ground  alfalfa  bay 
was  compared  with  wheat  bran,  jKtund  for  iwund.  The  test  was  made  with  10 
cows  divided  into  two  equal  lots.  The  feeding  covered  4  periods  of  3  weeks 
each.  The  whejit  bran  was  fed  to  lioth  lots  during  the  first  and  fourth  periods, 
to  lot  2  during  the  sei-ond  perloil,  and  to  lot  1  during  the  third  period.  The 
alfalfa  meal  was  fed  to  lot  1  during  the  second  period  and  to  lot  2  during  the 
third  i)eriod.    All  other  conditions  were  uniform  for  both  lots. 

The  protein  content  of  the  alfalfa  nioal  was  15.48  per  cent  and  of  the  wheat 
bran  t«>.9.5  i>er  cent.  The  alfalfa  meal  was  eaten  less  readily  than  the  wheat 
bran  and  produced  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  mill{.  With  alfalfa  meal  at  $21 
\>er  t(in  and  wheat  bran  at  $20  i»er  ton,  the  prices  prevailing  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cost  of  grain  for  100  lbs.  of  milk  when  the  cows  were  fed  alfalfa 
meal  was  47.1  cts.  and  when  fed  wheat  bran  4.").3  ots.  With  wheat  bran  at  .<20 
l)er  ton  the  alfalfa  meal  was  api)arently  worth  only  $21.28  iK-r  ton. 

At  present  marltet  price,  the  author,  therefore,  does  not  re<!«mmend  alfalfa 
meal  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  bran  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  nutritive  and  condimental  substances  upon 
milk  secretion,  F.  Merkei.  (Inaiig.  Uisn.,  Lcip»k;  1906;  ahs.  in  Milchtc.  Zentbl.. 
i  (VJOd),  Xo.  It.  pp.  .'iDo-iiOO). — In  experiments  with  15  cows  the  feeding  of  an 
excessively  rich  ration  immediately  after  calving  not  only  failed  to  increase 
milk  production  but  tended  to  lessen  it.  The  live  weight  of  the  animal,  how- 
ever, was  favorably  affected.  When  the  same  ration  was  fed  later  during  the 
lactation  period  milk  secretion  was  increased. 

Fennel  as  a  condimental  or  stimulating  substance  exerted  a  favorable  Infln- 
ence  on  milk  secretion  only  when  given  with  heavy  rations.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, however,  there  was  a  decrease  In  the  live  weight  of  the  animal. 

Comparative  experiments  on  the  feeding  value  of  sugar  and  proteids  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  milk  fat,  E.  A.  Boodanov  (Izv.  Moscov.  ScUk. 
Khoz.  limt.  (Ann.  In.st.  Agron.  Moscou),  12  (1906),  yo.  3,  pp.  257-507).— This 
work  Is 'a  direct  continuation  of  thaf  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  71). 
Four  experiments  were  i-onducted  ■each  Including  4  cows  and  continuing  for  3 
or  4  periods  of  10  days  each.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  Is  that  the  feeding 
of  sugar  is  without  particular  valne.  In  individual  Instances,  however,  sugar 
Increased  milk  production.  It  was  only  In  the  case  of  rich  rations  with  a  nar- 
row nutritive  ratio  that  the  feeding  of  sugar  was  economical  and  It  was  thought 
that  here  the  same  results  might  have  been  secured  with' a  much  cheaper 
material. 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  composition  of  cows'  milk,  H.  C.  Sherman 
{Jour.  Amcr.  Chem.  Soc.,  28  (1906).  Xo.  12.  pp.  J7i9-i723).— Average  monthly 
analyses  are  given  of  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  about  000  cows  In  Westchester 
County.  New  York.  Five  years'  results  are  sunmiarlzed  and  compared  with 
similar  data  reported  l)y  11.  IX  Itichmoud.    The  cows  were  either  registered  or 
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grade  Jerseys  ami  were  selected  and  maunged  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
mllli  rich  in  fat.  Tlie  following  tal)le  gives  tlie  average  c-ouiiwsltion  of  the  after- 
noon nil  111  from  Septeniher,  1000,  to  August,  1905 : 

Arerai/v  romimsitioH  of  vow'n  milk  hii  month. 


Month. 


Fat. 


JanuAiy I  5.!>7  | 

February ■  fi.R2  ■ 

March 5.  IC  ' 

April 5.42 

May ^ S.40  I 

Jnne R.53 

July S.24 

Aufcost r>.  26 

September 5.33 

October 5.3(! 

SoTembtT .5. 38 

December B.  62 

AvvraKo i  5. 12 


Soliiis- 
not-fiit. 

Pn>teiii. 

Milk 

sugnr. 

Per  rnil. 

A»h. 

Total 
solids. 

Per  call. 

Prr  call. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

9.37 

3.80 

4.82 

0.76 

14.91 

9.3i> 

3.77 

4.86 

.70 

14.91 

9.27 

3.6fi 

4. 86 

.75 

14.73 

9.  IS 

3.60 

4.81 

.74 

14.60 

9.17 

3.  .57 

4.86 

.74 

14.57 

9.11 

3.  .57 

1.79 

.75 

14.64 

«.9tl 

3.49 

1.73 

.74 

14.20 

9.02 

3.  .53 

4.71 

.74 

14.28 

9.15 

3.02 

4.79 

.71 

14.48 

9.2« 

3.70 

1.81 

.75 

14.62 

9.35 

3.  HII 

4.81 

.75 

14.78 

9.13 

3.85 

4.82 

.76 

14.95 

I 


I 


.75 


I 


As  compared  with  the  data  obtainc<l  by  Kichmond  in  England,  tiie  author's 
results  show  in  general  eiuiilar  seasonal  variations  in  fat  and  aollds-not-fat. 
The  fat,  however,  varle<l  less  In  proportion  to  the  amount  present  and  reached 
a  niaxlnmm  somewliat  later  In  the  winter,  while  the  soUds-not-fat  vari(>d  more 
Hnd  readied  a  niaxiniuni  about  a  niontli  earlier. 

Doily  variations  In  milk,  M.  Sieofeld  (MoJk.  Xty.,  ZO  U006),  .A'o.  -H,  pp. 
Ji39-12.il). — This  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  niillc  of  8  herds  during  1 
year.  The  highest  and  lowest  fat  content  for  each  herd  during  the  year  was  as 
follows :  1,  3.80  and  2.1.")  i)er  cent ;  2,  4.75  and  2.20  iwr  cent :  3.  4.30  and  2.7.")  per 
cent ;  4,  4.75  and  2.25  per  cent ;  5,  4..')0  and  2.r>r>  per  cent ;  C,  4.00  and  2.70  iier 
cent;  7,  5.05  and  2.50  per  cent;  and  S,  4.15  and  2.(K)  i)er  cent  The  causes  of 
variation  are  discussetl. 

Fat  content  of  ass's  milk,  Waqneb  (Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  «.  OenussmU., 
12  (,1906).  Xo.  11,  pp.  6.}8,  65a).— During  the  i)eriod  from  1002  to  1900  analyses 
were  made  of  .'J02  samples,  the  results  showing  a  range  In  fat  content  from  0  to 
0.7  iier  cent  with  an  average  of  0.125  per  cent. 

Comparative  study  of  the  more  important  lactoses,  G.  Bonamabtini  (Rev. 
G&n.  Lait.  (i  (1906),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  10-18). — Preparations  of  lactose  were  made  from 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  ass,  goat,  and  sheep,  and  also  from  human  inliit,  and  com- 
pared as  regards  water  of  crystallization,  nKlucing  power,  iK>lariKatlon,  and 
form  of  crystals.  These  means  failetl  to  show  any  difference  In  the  preparations 
from  the  different  sources. 

I<eucocyte  content  of  milk  drawn  from  apparently  healthy  animals,  II.  L, 
UfSSELL  and  C.  Hoffman  (Jour.  .Unci:  Mnl.  Assoc..  .}7  (inoiD.Xo.  2.'>,  p.  SI  10). — 
This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a  paper  prcseuteil  l)efore  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  rnblic  Health  Association  held  In  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
Dec-ember  3-7,  190(>. 

Acfording  to  the  authors,  sufficient  data  have  not 'yet  been  secured  on  the 
leucocyte  content  of  milic  to  warrant  the  formulation  of  a  scientific  standard  for 
Judging  inillc  as  to  the  presence  of  i)us.  They  find  wide  variations  in  the  leu- 
coi-yte  content  of  milk  from  cows  Iiaving  no  discoverable  udder  lesion  nor  pre- 
vious history  of  garget.  The  number  is  often  in  excess  of  )>rcseiit  standanls. 
T1m»  autliors  iilso  find  tliat  u  leucocytosis  in  animais  subjCK-tcd  to  changes  in 
environment  may  manifest  itself  in  the  leucocyte  content  of  the  milk. 
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A  milk  epidemic  of  diphtheria  associated  with  an  udder  disease  of  cows, 
A.  AsHBY  (Pub.  Health  [London],  19  {1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  Ho-IGO.  figx.  6).- 
Investigations  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  In  the  villages  of  Twyford  and 
Rusconibe  in  Berkshire  in  1904  Indicated  that  the  disease  was  spread  by  milk  and 
that  this  l)ecame  lnfo<'ted  from  uU-ers  on  the  teats  of  tx)ws. 

Beport  on  an  Investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Kenton,  Ohio, 
E.  G.  IIOBTON  (Ohio  Sanit.  Ifiil.,  10  (1906),  Xu.  7-12,  pp.  Ii2-H8).— The  data 
8ecrure<l  indicated  that  the  outbreak  was  due  mainly  to  infected  railk. 

The  National  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Association,  1906  (Xat.  Cream. 
Buttrrmakei-»'  Askoc.  Rpt..  1906.  pp.  227,  fl</s.  2). — This  contains  a  number  of 
addresses  on  sul)jects  such  as  the  preparation  and  value  of  starters,  pasteuri- 
zation of  cream  for  butter  niakint;,  the  creamery  overrun,  churning  of  fresh 
cream,  etc.,  with  a  diH<nisslon  following  each  j)aper. 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Asso- 
ciation this  reiKjrt  includes  an  account  of  the  national  dairy  farmers'  conven- 
tion which  was  held  jilmut  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  latter  meeting  were  science  and  profit  in  dairying,  the  breeding  and  hand- 
ling of  dairy  cows,  economical  feeding  for  milk  i)ro<luctlon,  profitable  dairy 
farming,  the  band  sei)arator  problem,  and  the  milk  and  cream  exhibit  at  the 
national  dairy  show. 

The  preparation  of  dry  cultures,  A.  von  Adelloff  (J/t'/c/ttr.  Zcuthl,  I 
(1906),  Xo.  11.  pp.  ^K9-.i92).  Tests  were  maile  of  magnesia.  g\'psum.  milk 
siigar,  and  imtato  flour  for  absorbing  milk  cultures  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  for 
use  in  butter  making.  A  culture  was  also  prepared  by  Ihpief.vlng  a  gelatin 
culture  of  lactic-add  bacteria  by  beating  to  40°  ('.,  adding  milk  sugar,  drying 
the  mi.\ture,  and  pulverizing. 

The  gypsum,  magnesia,  and  potato  flour  were  (-onsidered  unsuitable  for  this 
imri)ose.  The  author  believes  that  a  dry  culture  should  be  preparetl  from  a 
milk  culture,  and  that  the  absorbent  material  should  be  soluble  and  indifferent 
in  character. 

Improving  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter  by  means  of  hydrogen  perorid, 
A.  Hesseoistrow  (Milcliir.  Zrntbl..  2  (1906),  Xo.  11,  pp.  487-^89). — Butter 
was  made  from  cream  wbicli  had  been  treated  with  liydrogeu  in-roxid  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Budde.  The  results  of  the  three  tests  made  indlcat?d 
that  this  method  Improved  the  keei)ing  quality  of  tlie  butter.  The  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  wish  to  draw  positive  couciusloiis  from  such  limite«l  data. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  casein  and  coagulation  with  rennet, 
S.  ScHMiDT-XiELSEN  (T/wo/o  hiilcarrfoi'.  Fiirhandl.,  n.  nrr..  11  (1906),  Sup. 
pp.  26). — According  to  the  exi)eriniental  results  obtained,  i)ure  neutral  sodiuui 
caseiuate  and  sodium  paracaseinatc  in  2  per  cent  solutions  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  pure  sodium  cblorid,  but  are  comi)letely  i)reclpltated  by  common  salt 
which  contains  0.4  per  <vnt  of  <'alcium.  The  quantity  of  calcium  reipiired  for 
this  precipitation  is  for  the  casein  C>.!>  pev  cent  and  for  the  paracasein  :?  per 
cent.  This  is,  however,  in  excess  of  the  amounts  actually  c«imblnlng  with  the 
casein  and  paracasein.  The  calcium  may  be  replaced  by  barium  or  magnesium 
in  quantities  tliret>  times  as  large. 

It  was  found  that  tlie  Torniation  of  S(vcnlle<l  whey  albumin  stands  In  close 
relation  to  the  formation  of  i)aracasein,  though  it  Is  not  yet  clear  in  what  way 
the  albumin  Is  formed.  In  addition  to  the  enzym  bringing  about  the  changes 
resulting  in  paracasein  and  wlie.v  albumin,  it  is  |x>ssible  that  there  la  also 
presjMit  in  the  retniet  solution  a  second  ]>roteolytic  enzyni. 

Miilv  or  calcium  casein  solution  decid«Hlly  alkaline  to  litmus  is  wagubited 
with  reimet.    During  coagulation   the  reaction   tends  to  become  add.    It  Is 
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oonsidcrwl  clear  that  conguliition  with  rennet  can  take  place  In  the  absence  of 
(tw  II  ions.  The  numlwr  of  OH  Ions  present,  however,  must  not  lie  so  great 
as  to  give  a  reaction  with  phenolpbthniein. 

The  ripening  of  Edam  cheese,  F.  W.  J.  Boekbout  and  J.  J.  Ott  oe  Vbies 
{Rrr.  OAi.  Lait,  6  (1006),  No.  1,  pp.  J-iO).— According  to  the  results  of  the 
present  and  earlier  investigations  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  r)89)  lactlc-ncld  l)acter!n 
develop  rapidly  In  fresh  Gdam  cheese  and  destroy  all  the  lactose.  These 
organisms  then  become  latent  and  other  bacteria  develop.  The  changes  thus 
produced  are  not  believed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  odor  and  taste  of  this 
cheese. 

During  milking  and  subsequent  handling  milk  becomes  greatly  contaminated 
with  bacteria,  among  which  are  many  liquefying  forms.  These  are  unable  to 
subsist  in  the  acid  medium  resulting  from  the  lactic  fermentation  in  the  olieesc, 
but  It  Is  argued  that  the  -  proteolytic  enzyms  previously  produced  by  the 
liquefying  bacteria  remain  unchanged  and  bring  about  changes  in  the  cheese 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste.  Lactic-acid 
bacteria  and  proteolytic  enzyms  are  therefore  c<msidered  the  ripening  agents. 

Contribution  to  the  bacterial  flora  of  Edam  cheese,  J.  Raahot  (Disaer- 
talUni,  Kiinigxhero,  1906;  abs.  in  Milchw.  Zeutbl.,  2  {190(1),  No.  11,  pp.  r>U9, 
510). — Bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  various  grades  of  Bklam 
cheese.  The  better  the  cheese  the  more  lactlc-acId  bacteria  were  found.  The 
conelusUm  Is  therefore  drawn  that  lactic-acid  bacteria  are  the  most  Important 
agents  in  the  riiiening  of  this  cheese. 

Fermentation  organisms,  A.  Klockeb  {Die  OaningtorganUmen  in  der 
Theorie  iind  Praris  drr  Alkoholgiirungsgncrrhr.  f!tuttgart:  Max  Waag,  1906.  2. 
frf.,  pp.  XVI+392,  figs.  157).— An  English  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
treatise  was  noted  in  E.  S.  R.,  1,5,  p.  450. 

Annnal  report  on  fermentative  organisms,  A.  Koch  (Jahrcsher.  Odrungs- 
ffrganismen.  13  (1902),  pp.  y///-f 67^).— This  reiwrt  for  1902  recently  pub- 
lished contains  abstracts  and  titles  of  articles  relating  to  the  different  fermenta- 
tions classifleil  under  (1)  text-books  and- reviews,  (2)  methods  and  apparatus, 
(.1)  morphology,  bacteria,  and  yeastSj  (4)  general  physiology  of  bacteria,  (5) 
8r>eclal  fermentations,  and  (6)  enzyms. 

Tecbnology  of  fats  and  oils,  G.  Hefter  (Technologie  der  Fette  und 
Ole.  Berlin:  J.  Springer,  1906.  pp.  JVII+7.il,  pU.  10,  fign.  3'/6).— This  is  the 
first  part  of  a  handbook  on  the  production  and  utilization  of  fats,  oils,  and  waxes 
of  vegetable  and  animal  origin. 
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Text-book  of  comparative  general  pathologry,  T.  Kitt,  trans,  by  W.  W. 
Padbubv  (Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  d  Co.,  1906,  pp.  XIII+.i71,  pis.  4,  figs.  131).— 
rhe  veterinary  literature  In  the  English  language  has  been  In  need  of  a  general 
text-book  of  patholog}-  treated  fcom  the  veterinarj'  standimint  rather  than  from 
that  of  human  medicine.  The  translation  makes  this  work  available  to  veteri- 
nary students  in  America  and  England,  and  must,  therefore,  be  of  considerable 
influence  In  furthering  the  present  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of  veteri- 
nary education. 

The  text  contains  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  pathology,  predisposition 
toward  disease,  congenital  and  hereditary  disease,  and  the  causes  of  disease 
together  with  a  thorough  account  of  pathological  i»rocesses  as  observed  in  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation,  metabolism,  and  the  i)rogrcss  of  infectious  disease. 
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A  uuuiber  of  new  illustrntloiiR  have  l>een  added  to  the  text  to  show  various  feii- 
tures  of  iuicn)si'<)i)ical  patholoRj'. 

While  the  general  pathological  processes  are  very  similar  in  man  and  nninials 
the  ap|)earance  of  the  lesions  may  differ  considerably  In  different  animals  and 
the  discussion  of  these  matters  can.  therefore,  be  much  more  siiecific  in  a  text- 
book of  this  sort  than  one  which  attempts  to  include  human  as  well  as  animal 
pathology. 

BepoTt  of  the  Minnesota  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  1906,  S.  H 
Wabd  et  al.  (Ann.  Rpt.  Hinn.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Bd.,  3  (1906).  pp.  10ft). — During 
the  year  under  report  13,707  cattle  were  tested  and  1,438  were  liilled  as  tuber- 
culous. This  Is  pcjuai  to  10  per  cent,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  percentage  would 
not  be  so  high  if  nil  of  the  animals  of  the  State  were  tested.  Similarly  during 
the  year  3,.322  horses  were  tested  with  mallein  and  of  this  number  806  reacted 
and  were  killed.  An  Indemnity  is  paid  to  the  owners  for  animals  kilted  by  the 
State  authorities. 

It  is  stated  that  more  stringent  milk  and  meat  inspection  laws  are  required 
for  the  ^roper  regulation  of  traffic  in  these  food  materials  in  the  State.  Of  the 
cattle  Imported  into  Minnesota  from  other  States  nearly  4  per  cent  were  foimd 
to  be  tuberculous  and  were  condemned.  It  is  also  noted  that  tuberculosis  Is 
becoming  more  frequent  in  hogs. 

Detailed  reports  were  made  on  the  laboratory  work  undertaken  by  the  State 
board  on  mange,  necrotic  stomatitis,  rabies,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  swamp 
fever,  and  dourlne. 

Division  of  animal  industry,  V.  A.  Noboaabd  (Rpt.  Bd.  Oomrs.  Agr.  and 
Forestry  Hatcaii,  3  (190')),  pp.  167-228). — (ilanders  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
in  Honolulu  and  vicinity  and  the  mallein  test  lias  been  generally  npplied  for 
controlling  it  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  partly  due  to  the  use  of  public 
watering  troughs  for  glanderous  horses. 

It  has  been  observed  in  Hawaii  that  the  horn  fly  attacks  scabby  sheep,  causing 
serious  irritation  of  the  scabby  areas  and  sometimes  annoying  the  sheep  by 
attacking  other  parts  of  the  IxKly  not-heavijy  covered  with  wool.  It  is  possible 
that  the  horn  fly  may  carry  sheep  scab. 

Copies  are  included  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  governor  and  board  of 
commissioners  regarding  animal  industry  in  Hawaii.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  Improvement  of  animal  industry  in  the  islands  and  to  a 
study  of  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  failure  4n  certain  Iu.stances.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  soils  and  forage  plants  of  Hawaii  are  somewhat  lacking  in 
lime,  and  lime  or  bone  meal  Is,  therefore,  recommended  as  an  addition  to  the 
rations.  Osteomalacia  has  been  observed  quite  frequently  and  apiKsars  to  lie 
due  to  the  absence  of  lime. 

Beport  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  Kew  Hezico,  1904-5,  W.  C.  Barnes 
(Ann.  Rpix.  Cattle  Sanit.  Bd.  N.  .Vex..  190J,-.',,  pp.  .W ) .—Considerable  work  has 
been  done  in  dli)plng  cattle  for  the  control  of  mange  and  the  destrurtion  of 
cattle  ticks.  The  results  from  this  work  are  promising.  Statistical  Infonnif- 
tion  is  furnished  regarding  the  health  of  domestic  animals  and  the  shipment  of 
cattle,  horses,  nmles.  and  hides. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  director  general,  J.  6.  Rutherford  (Rpt.  Vet.  Dif. 
Canada,  1905.  pp.  232,  pis.  12). — This  report  covers  a  period  from  Novenil>er  1. 
1004,  to  March  31,  190C,  and  is  largely  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  tuberculosis, 
glanders,  dourlne.  cattle  mange,  rabies,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  meat  inspection. 

Hog  cholera  is  practically  under  control  in  the  regions  where  it  prevail!!. 
According  to  reports  received  by  various  Inspectors,  glanders  exists  to  a  serious 
extent   In  most  parts  of  the  Domlulon.    The  present  system  of  killing  all 
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aniuiiils  affe<-to(l  with  tlio  disoaso  wliether  tlu'.v  slwiw  clinical  K.vniptoiiw  or  not 
will  probably  reduce  the  extent  of  s'a'Mlers. 

An  extensive  series  of  fee<ling  exiwriiuents  was  carried  on  in  Autigonisli 
darinje:  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  Tictou  cattle  disease  or  hepatic  cirrhosis 
is  caased  by  eating  .S'c/irr/o  jacotxra.  PSefore  tliis  fact  was  demonstrateti.  tlie 
disease  was  considered  infectious  and  an  indemnity  wns  paid  to  the  owners  of 
condemned  animals. 

A  numl>er  of  outbreaks  of  rabies  took  place  and  rp<iuired  the  attention  of  the 
veterinary  officers.  Notes  are  also  given  in  the  reiwrts  of  the  numerous 
Inspectors  from  different  parts  of  the  Itoniinion  on  ttie  health  of  animals  in 
their  loc-alities  and  the  prevalence  of  common  diseases. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  service  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  1905 
(Brr.  Veteriniirtc.  Kiinigi:  Nachncn,  50  (1905),  pp.  JjiS). — As  is  customary  in 
these  reports  the  organization  of  the  veterinary  service  is  given,  followed  by  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  general  status  of  the  health  of  auimals  and  s|KH-iaI  re- 
ports on  diseases,  medicines,  dietetics,  cases  uf  i>oisoning.  tlie  live-stock  industry, 
veterlnarj'  police  work,  cattle  breeding,  and  goat  raising. 

Statistical  data  are  presented  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  inspectors 
and  freibanks  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  numtier  of  animals  Klaughtere<l 
and  insiiected  during  the  year,  and  tlie  cause  of  (tondemuation  uf  insi)ecte<l 
animals. 

The  organization  and  function  of  the  police  and  veterinary  service  in  the 
kingdom  (Ors/anUrzazioiie  c  Funsionamvnto  del  Hcrvizi  (H  Vigilaiiza  c  Aasis- 
tenitt  Zooiatrica  nel  Regno.  Rome:  Uin.  Int.,  1906,  pp.  30Z). — In  the  present 
reiwrt  a  general  discussion  is  presented  of  the  princii)le»  which  lie  at  the  found- 
ation of  veterinary  i)olice  and  similar  control  work  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  animal  diseases.  Such  veterinary  work  may  be  organized  under 
government  supervision  or  may  l)e  of  a  communal  or  cooijerative  nature.  Kx- 
tensive  tables  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  iu  animal  products 
from  1002  to  19(t5. 

The  larger  iwirt  of  the  vohime  is  occ-upied  with  a  discussion  of  the  present 
status  of  the  Important  animal  diseases  in  Italy.  in<-luding  foot-and-mouth 
dlEease,  infectious  swine  diseases,  anthrax,  blackleg,  glanders,  contagious  aga- 
lactia, rabies,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Beport  of  proceedings  under  the  diseases  of  aninxals  acts  for  the  year  1905 
(Dpp*.  .igr.and  Toch.  Itutr.  Ireland,  llpt.  Dinrancx  Anim.,  190'),  pp.  Hi,  pls.3). — 
A  brief  summary  is  presented  of  the  present  status  of  legislation  regarding  con- 
tagious-diseases in  Ireland  with  e8i)eclal  reference  to  anthrax,  sheep  scab,  hog 
cholera,  glanders,  parasitic  mange,  and  epizootic  lynii)liangltis.  A  detailed 
report  is  given  by  M.  Iledley  on  hog  cholera  and  other  serious  animal  diseases 
in  Ireland,  and  by  D.  S.  Prentice  on  the  transimrtation  of  animals.  On  the  whole, 
hog  cholera  has  diminished  greatly  in  i>rcvalence  during  the  i)ast  few  years; 
rabies  was  not  observe<l  during  1905 ;  gluudcrs  presented  no  serious  problems ; 
and  parasitic  mange  occurred  In  KJO  outbreaks,  ('opies  are  given  of  .nil  orders 
and  circulars  which  have  been  issued  regarding  the  control  of  iininml  diseases 
in  Ireland. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Olasgow 
for  1904-5,  A.  M.  Tbotteb  (Rpt.  Vet.  Surg.  Glango^w,  190.',-5,  pp.  .}/).— The 
present  detective  system  of  insi)ectiTig  meat  in  (ilasgow  has  certain  disadvan- 
tages and  Is  not  effective  in  preventing  uusuitnble  meat  from  coming  into  the 
niarket.  The  meat  inspector's  time  is  too  much  occupied  in  this  system  in 
mnning  about  from  place  to  place  inspecting  a  few  carcasses  which  may  Im> 
delivered  by  farmers  or  dealers  to  butchers,  or  even  directly  to  consumers.    A 
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chang(!  of  i)hiii  is  rcM-oiuiiieiultHl,  sine*'  tbo  :iuthor  liolipvps  that  a  preventive 
system  would  lie  inoro  effective  In  wcuriiiK  the  insi)ectioii  of  all  meat  at  tlie 
point  of  production,  and  would  save  the  time  of  the  meat  iusiK?ctor  for  more 
imiK)rtaut  work. 

The  results  of  meat  insiiectiou  In  Olasgow  fur  the  years  ]9<>4-r>  are  presented 
In  n  tabular  form.  Particular  attention  is  (riven  to  tulterculosis,  anthrax,  and 
the  inspection  of  milch  cows. 

Veterinary  service  and  meat  inspection  for  1904  (yovfjes  Off.  Statu..  5. 
scr.,  1904.  ^0.  15,  pp.  VIII+JH7). — As  In  previous  years  the  present  reiwrt  on 
veterinary  service  and  meat  Insjiectlon  in  Norway  contains  a  general  a«»unt 
of  the  health  of  animals  In  various  pa'rtu  of  Norway  with  partldilar  reference 
to  the  api»earance  and  distribution  of  anthrax,  catarrhal  fever,  blackleg,  swine 
erysii)ela«,  tuberculosis,  almrtlon.  and  milk  fever.  The  distribution  of  these 
diseases  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  shown  In  a  series  of  tables. 

Copies  are  given  of  the  meat  inspection  regulations  which  are  at  present  in 
force  In  Norway. 

The  epitome  of  cattle  inspectors'  returns  (Rhodcsian  Agr.  .four.,  S  (1906). 
yo.  6,  pp.  (?.?6'-fi.)i.  ;)/.  1). — In  these  returns  jiarticular  attention  Is  given  to  an 
account  of  the  conditions  in  various  parts  of  Rhodesia  with  reference  to  rabies, 
<-ontagions  ulwrtion,  glanders,  African  coast  fever,  and  horse  sickness. 

Besults  obtained  in  the  field  of  cattle  diseases,  V.  Markiei.  (TierSrztl. 
Zenthl,  29  (1906),  A'o,  28.  pp.  f);-.}54),— This  article  contains  a  brief  sumniaiy 
of  re<*ent  veterinary  investigation  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  control  of 
sterility,  metritis,  manmiitis,  and  actinomyc-osls. 

Prophylaxis  of  contagious  diseases  of  cattle,  J.  Ligni£:res  (Bo/.  .Viii.  .Igr. 

\ Buenos  .iyrcx],  .;   (1906),  .Vo.  3,  pp.  S6S-.3li3.  flp".  H). — A  brief  statement  if 

'  made  of  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  vaccine  In  controlling  anthrax,  blackleg. 

and  Texas  fever.    Directions  are  also  given  for  the  destruction  of  rats  aud  for 

the  use  of  hiberculin  and  mnlleln. 

Notifiable  diseases  under  the  milk  and  dairy  supervision  act,  1905,  S.  S. 
(^AMEBo.N  (.Jour.  Drpt.  .\i/r.  Victoria.  .}  (1906),  Xo.  8,  pp.  .},Si-,}«),  fips.  2).— A 
discussion  is  iiresented  of  the  symptoms  and  means  of  preventing  accidental  and 
contagious  abortion  and  c-ontagious  uiamniitis  In  cows.  For  contagious  abortion, 
the  author  recommends  the  use  of  anti.septic  washes  containing  carlwUc  add. 
creolin,  lysol.  or  corrosive  sublimate.  The  best  results  In  the  treatment  of  con- 
t.igious  mammitis  were  obtainetl  from  the  Inlectlon  of  a  solution  of  boracic  acid 
i^t  the  rate  of  1  part  to  2(t  parts  of  warm  water. 

Tuberculous  infection  and  the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  the  disease, 
A.  C'ALMKTTE  (ffcc.  77//(7.  ct  Pol.  ftauH..  28  (1906),  Xo.  8.  pp.  6-il-eOO) .—The 
author  admits  the  existence  of  three  siHH'ifically  different  forms  of  tuttercic 
l>a<-illi  in  cold-blooded  nninmis,  birds,  and  mammals,  resiiectlvely.  The  morpho- 
logical differences,  however,  do  not  preclude  the  transference  of  these  bacteria 
from  one  group  of  anininis  to  another. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  this  problem  that  animals 
and  man  are  usually  infe<'ted  with  tuberculosis  through  the  alimentary  tract. 
The  necessity  of  a  sanitary  control  of  the  milk  supply  Is  strongly  urged. 

Tubercle  bacilli  of  different  origin,  M.  Rabinowitsch  (Ztgrhr.  Tuberkiilote, 
9  (1906).  XoK. .'),  pp.  i'u-.'iOt :  6",  pp.  ')/i6-'>8.i) . — As  a  result  of  numerous  <>ultnres 
and  Inoculation  experiments,  the  author  comes  to  the  cimcluslon  that  the  hlolog 
leal  characters  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  cold-blooded  animals  deiiend  entirely 
u|ton  adaptation  to  si>eclflc  conditions.  The  organism  nm.v  be  made  to  produce 
tile  typical  growth  of  the  mammalian  tubercle  bacillus  by  passage  through  the 
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body  of  the  tuammal  or  exceptioually  tbis  <Krurs  s{x>iitiiiieousIy.  Siuillarly  the 
uwiDnialiiin  tnbercle  biicilhis  may  be  made  to  develoi>  the  growth  of  the  buclllus 
of  culd-bloodetl  animals  by  iiioculntioii  of  the  latter.  These  two  forms  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  are  capable  of  i)ro<lucIiig  typical  tiil)ercuIous  lesions  In  either 
warm  or  cold-blooded  animals.  It  is  concluded,  tlierefore,  that  the  tubercle 
bacilli  of  men,  cattle,  birds,  and  cold-blo<xled  animals  are  merely  vegetative 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  species. 

mik  and  tuberculosis,  J.  W.  Brittlebank  (Vet.  Rec,  19  (1906),  No.  9Ji9, 
pp.  I6.'i,  165). — In  an  examination  of  10..")27  cows  kept  In  city  stables  only 
one  animal  was  found  to  be  nflfected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  During 
the  samp  investigation  of  the  ralik  supply  of  .Manchester,  Knglaud,  7(>4  samples 
were  taken  from  milk  delivered  by  .5«5  different  farmers  from  different  counties 
and  In  these  samples  the  percentage  of  tuberculous  milk  varietl  from  .1  to  12.  ■ 

Infections  abortion  in  cattle,  B.  Bang  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Titer., 
19  (1906),  yo.  3.  pp.  191-:i02).— It  is  now  10  years  since  the  author  elucidated 
the  etiology  of  this  disease.  In  the  meantime  much  work  has  been  done  along 
the  line  of  prevention.  The  author  believes  tliat  where  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  understood  the  farmer  nmy  readily  protect  his  herd  against  it  by  proper 
sanitar}-  precautions. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  author  has  carried  on  experiments  In  attempting 
to  tninmnize  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  against  the  disease.  It  has  l)een  observed 
that  aborting  cows  aaiulre  a  certain  degree  of  immunity.  In  this  work 
intravenous  injections  of  serum  bouillon  cultures  of  the  micro-organism  of 
abortion  were  adopted,  in  some  cases  this  treatment  produced  abscesses  and 
other  symptoms  of  rea^'tiou,  but  considerable  Immunity  resulted,  and  the  author 
hopes  that  this  method  of  vaccination  will  ultimately  give  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  disease. 

Immnnization  toward  anthrax,  F.  Muriijx>  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infections- 
krank..  5}  (1906),  .Vo.  2.  pp.  178-188).— It  has  often  been  observed  that  ther9 
may  l>e  more  or  less  antagonism  l)etween  different  bacteria  or  higher  i)lants 
which  are  growing  In  the  same  medium.  The  author  tested  the  effect  of  diph- 
theria toxin  in  the  attenuation  of  anthrax  cultures..  Cultures  tliiis  ol)tained 
were  tested  on  exi)erimental  animals  with  results  which  indicate  that  this 
method  is  quite  successful  in  producing  immunity. 

The  author  claims  certain  advantages  for  this  method  over  the  Pasteur  sys- 
tem. According  to  the  latter  method  a  temperature  of  42°  C.  is  recommended 
for  the  attenuation  of  the  anthrax  vaccine.  By  the  author's  method  any  tem- 
Ijerature  up  to  37°  is  satisfactory.  It  was  also  found  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  the  cultures  on  a  certain  day,  but  that  they  remain  suitable  for  a  numlier 
of  days  after  treatment.  By  combining  cultures  and  toxins  in  different  pro- 
portions In  ordinary  bouillon  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  wide  series  of  gradations 
in  the  vaccine. 

Anthrax  In  frogs,  F.  DirrnoRN  (Arch.  Eyg-,  57  (1906),  Xo.  i,  pp.  313- 
322). — In  Inoculation  experiments  with  frogs,  the  author  shows  that  anthrax 
bacilli  In  passing  through  the  hotly  of  these  cold-blooded  animals  are  not  atten- 
uated but  remain  in  condition  to  affect  higher  animals  and  produce  an  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  In  making  experiments  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  closely  the  temperature  condition  surrounding  ex|)erimentai  frogs 
nince  frogs  are  very  susceptible  to  sudden  temjiernture  changes. 

Prevention  of  blackleg  by  the  use  of  the  Pasteur  blackleglne,  II.  Bibbey 
(Vet.  Rpc.  19  (1906).  No.  950,  pp.  168,  169).— In  the  use  of  this  vaccine  the 
author  makes  the  Inoculation  at  the  root  of  the  tall,  which  is  afterwards  washed 
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with  ciirbollc  Koap.  On  the  fourth  day  after  inoculation  the  animals  are  in 
si)e<-totl  to  see  if  any  abKces!«»8  are  foriu«Hl  at  tbe  jwint  of  Inot-ulation.  Little  or 
no  troubli'  is  ordinarily  exi)erleuced  from  the  usse  of  this  method. 

Sinderpest  in  Eg^ypt,  S.  Arloinu  (.!««.  Hoc.  Agr.  Si-i.  ct  Indus.  Lyon. 
1903,  pp.  SJit-^Gi)). — Tbe  conditions  observed  In  outbreaks  of  rinderpest  in 
Egypt  are  outlined  in  considerable  detail  with  notes  on  tbe  losses  caused  by  tbe 
disease,  tbe  symptoms  observed,  and  measures  taken  for  controlling  tbe  out- 
breaks. A  number  of  lno<-ulatlon  methods  have  been  tested,  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  the  onlinary  methods  of  police  sanitation,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
infected  animab<,  isolation  of  exposed  animals,  and  disinfection  of  premises. 

While  serum  inoculation  has  admittedly  given  good  results  In  preventing  tbe 
spread  of  rinderpest,  the  author  believes  that  the  successful  control  of  the  dis- 
ease in  all  cases  where  serum  has  been  used  is  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  simnl- 
taneous  application  of  strict  police  s.anitatlon.  In  the  future  control  of  rin- 
derpest, tbe  author  recommends  tlie  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  strict 
quarantine  as  of  prime  iniiwrtance. 

Firoplasmoses  in  Dutch  East  Indies,  C.  A.  Penning  {Yeeart»enijk.  HI 
Nedcrland.  Indie,  18  (1906),  \o.  1-2,  pp.  102-108,  pi.  J).— Both  Texas  fever 
and  Ill)o<Iesian  or  coast  fever  occur  among  cattle  in  Java.  According  to  statis- 
tics collected  by  the  author,  cattle  become  infected  with  one  or  both  of  these  dis- 
eases at  a  young  age,  and  about  10  to  1.5  per  cent  die  before  they  are  a  year  old. 
Those  which  recover  imssess  a  laRtiug  inununity  to  Texas  fever  and  coast  fever. 
It  has  been  observed  that  cattle  which  are  imiK)rted  to  Java  from  South  Austra- 
lia become  affected  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases,  and  the  majority  of 
them  die  within  a  year  after  their  imiwrtation.  Notes  are  given  on  tlie  symp- 
toms of  Texas  fever  and  African  coast  fever  and  on  the  blood  parasites  observed 
in  cases  of  these  diseases. 

FiroplasmoBis  in  cattle  (Svensk  Vet.  Tid»kr.,  11  {1906),  2io.  9,  pp.  ill- 
^13,  pis.  2). — An  outbreak  of  piroplasraosis  closely  resembling  Texas  fever  in 
its  general  symptoms  and  lesions  occurred  among  cattle  in  Sweden,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  investigated  by  the  author.  The  blood  corpuscles  seemed  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  in  the  case  of  Texas  fever,  so  that  one  of  the  symptoms  In  most 
cases  was  bloody  urine.  The  cattle  were  infested  with  2  species  of  ticks,  which 
were  identifled  as  Ixodes  rieinus  and  /.  hexugontis. 

Scab  ordinance,  1903,  and  the  amending  scab  ordinances,  1905-6  (Blocm- 
foHlriii,  Orange  River  Colony:  I>cpi.  Agr.,  1006,  pp.  19). — Copies  are  given  of  the 
ordinances  now  in  force  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  for  the  eradication  of 
sheep  scab  within  the  colony. 

Protective  vaccination  against  braxy,  Jensen  (Berlin.  Ticrarztl.  TFcAn«*ftr.. 
190Ct,  .Y«.  ^/,  pp.  I'lS,  "HfJi). — Three  metliods  have  been  used  In  producing  immu- 
nity to  braxy.  In  the  first,  a  virulent  i)ure  culture  is  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  bouillon  and  horse  serum  and  kept  at  a  body  temperature  for  a  week  before 
using.  Tbe  swond  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  serum  obtained  from  horses 
after  inoculating  them  with  virulent  cultures.  The  author  has  most  confidence 
In  tbe  success  of  a  third  method,  which  consists  In  placing  threads  in  a  culture 
whicli  Is  treatetl  with  hydrogen  until  spore  formation  takes  place,  after  which 
the  tlii-eads  are  intro<luced  into  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  to  be  Immunized. 

Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera,  E.  .Toest  (Schweineseuehe  und  Sehtc'eiHepest. 
Jena:  Oiistav  Fischer.  1906,  pp.  YIII  +  280,  pis.  6,  figs.  22K— The  present 
account  is  of  a  monographic  nature  and  attempts  to  present  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  thus  far  arrive<l  at  by  a  study  of  swine  plague  and  hog 
cholera,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  more  im|>ortant  problems  still  remaining 
to  Ik>  solved  in  connection  with  these  diseases.    The  literature  of  the  subject 
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18  critically  discussed  in  ooiiiKrtioii  with  a  bibllogruphy  iiicliidiiist  publk-u- 
tions  down  to  the  eud  of  liKio.  A  8i)ecliil  fenture  of  the  work  is  a  disciisslou 
of  the  veterinary  police  uiensares  adopted  lu  controlling  these  diseases  in 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Mention  Is  also  made 
of  the  contention  of  W.  Grips  that  Bacillus  suiscpticiis  is  not  the  cause  of 
swine  plague. 

The  discussions  of  both  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  are  arranged  along  the 
same  line  and  include  the  etiolog.v.  iwthology,  and  methods  of  Infection  and 
control  of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  an  account  is  given  of  the  problems  of 
mixed  infection  and  differential  diagnosis  between  swine  plague  and  hog 
cholera  and  uietho<ls  of  immunization  to  these  diseases. 

Hog  cholera,  E.  Leclainciie  (Rev.  O^n.  Mid.  Vit.,  8  (iOOB),  Xo.  92,  pp. 
■in-JiZS). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the  early  history 
of  the  study  of  this  disease  It  was  supposed  to  Include  two  forms  caused  by 
two  speeifiealiy  distinct  bacteria.  At  present  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera 
are  considered  distinct  by  all  Investigators,  and  recently  the  demonstration  of 
another  form  of  hog  cholera  not  due  to  any  known  micro-organism  has  com- 
plicated the  problem  so  that  further  Investigation  Is  necessary. 

Bacillus  pyocyaneus  as  a  cause  of  rhinitis  and  hemorrhagic  meningltia  in 
hogs,  F.  KosKE  {.Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt..  Z3  (1906).  A*o.  '2.  pp.  5^-553) .—Young 
pigs  are  freijuently  aftected  with  a  disease  resembling  snuffles  In  sheet). 
According  to  the  author's  investigations  Bacillun  pyocyaneun  may  l)e  found  in 
such  cases,  and  in  inoculation  experiments  It  was  determined  that  this  organism 
Is  pathogenic  for  young  pigs  and  may  produce  the  disease. 

The  horse;  its  treatment  in  health  and  disease,  J.  W.  Axe  (London: 
Oregham  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  vols.  1,  pp.  XVIII+l-llii,  pla.  20,  flgx.  73,  charts  9; 
2,  pp.  X+165-3U,  pin- 16,  figs.  69,  charts  i;  3,  pp.  X+3i5-r,12,  pis.  13.  figs.  H'),- 
4,  pp.  XII+1-160,  pis.  9,  figs.  Gi). — In  preparing  this  work  on  the  horse  the 
editor  has  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  experts  to  prepare  different 
tecbuical  parts.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  Intended  to  contain  such  information 
as  may  be  needed  by  horsemen  with  regard  to  the  breeding,  care,  and  treatment 
of  the  horse. 

The  anatomy  of  the  horse  is  described  with  particular  reference  to  Its  bearing 
on  health  and  disease.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  physiological 
discussion.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  Is  occupie«l  with  a  detailed  account  of 
tlie  diseases  commonly  known  to  affect  the  lioi-se.  The  illustrations  serve  to 
.show  the  l:)est  types  of  horses,  various  points  in  the  conformation  of  the  hoi-se, 
t>ositions  assumed  in  different  diseases,  and  numerous  pathological  details.  A 
dlssectibie  plate  accompanies  the  work  showing  the  details  of  tiic  internal  and 
external  anatomy. 

Veterinary  and  biological  studies  on  horse  production  In  Wurttemberg, 
H.  SOHNI.E  (Hippologische,  veterindrmcdizinischc  und  hiologischc  ttcitragc  sitr 
wurttembergischen  Pferdezucht.  Plicningen:  F.  Find.  IfXJG.  pp.  Vht). — The 
author  maintains  on  the  basis  of  his  observations  that  races  of  the  horse  or  other 
nnimals  once  established  In  a  given  locality  can  not  be  reproduced  In  exactly  the 
same  form  In  other  localities.  Where  a  given  race  of  (he  horse  aitjjears  to  be  desir- 
able for  Importation  into  some  other  locality  it  is  necessary  to  inywrt  at  relatively 
fre<iuent  intervals  pure-bred  sires  from  the  native  Iwallty  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  form  of  the  race. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  common  diseases  among  horses,  including 
azoturia,  ophtholmla.  arthritis,  etc. 

Special  report  on  glanders,  J.  O.  Kutiiekfobi)  (Vanad.  Drpt.  .Agr.,  llealth 
of  Animals  Branch,  1906,  pp.  H). — Tlie  essential  feiiturcw  of  this  reiwrt  were 
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prertt'iitwl  liofore  tlio  New  Haven  nioetiii);  of  the  Veterinary  Meilical  Associntion 
nnd  Iiave  Ikh'ii  previously  iiote<l  (K.  S.  11.,  18,  p.  90). 

Experimental  glanders  in  guinea  pigs,  M.  Nicolle  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
SO  (lima).  Xo*.  K.  pp.  0>-,-(l(ti:  n.  pp.  GUS-I.W:  lO.  pp.  S01-S37).—Thf  sjnnptoms 
and  course  of  Klandcrs  In  miinea  \>ifsn  are  descrilted  in  detail  and  are  eoinpared  with 
those  of  pseudo-tul)erfailosis  and  also  with  the  syniptoins  which  appear  in  rabbits 
and  other  animals  when  infected  with  Rlanders.  The  «ui)errtenRitiveness  to  the 
glanders  ImcIIIus  Ronietiues  observetl  in  j^Inca  pigs  appears  to  dei)end  upon  the 
<-(>n(IItion  of  the  anhnal.  the  previous  treatment  whi<-h  it  has  receiretl.  and  the 
virulence  of  the  glanders  i>acillns  use«l  in  the  e.\i)erlnients. 

The  author  has  shown  that  it  is  |K>KKll>le  to  immunize  guinea  pigs  to  glandere. 
There  are  three  meth(»ds  by  which  this  may  '"e  accomplished — by  repeated  ia- 
Je<-tions  of  small  doses  of  dead  glanders  Imcilll.  of  living  bacilli  in  minute  quan- 
tities, or  by  a  single  dose  of  living  bacilli  in  such  quantities  as  barely  to  produce 
an  infe<'tion. 

Becurrent  mange,  F.  Smith  (IV*.  Rec,  19  (1906),  ^^o.  95S.  pp.  21,5.  216).— 
The  author  refers  to  the  difficulties  usually  exiierleiiced  in  bringing  almut  a 
complete  cure  of  mange  in  horses.  Most  of  so-called  cases  of  recurrent  mange 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supposed  cure  in  the  first  Instance  was  only  aptuireut 

Infectious  scratches  and  verminous  aneurism,  H.  Wucheber  (irc/in«cAr. 
Tierhellk:  «.  Vichsuclit,  50  (1906),  \o.  S.'>.  pp.  6S1-6S.5).— In  a  numlier  of  young 
horses  the  author  observed  the  prevalence  of  an  iufectlous  form  of  scratches. 
At  first  the  api>etitc  failed,  the  fianks  became  tucked  up,  and  a  slight  elevation 
of  temi)erature  was  observed.  After  3  or  4  days  phlegmonous  swellings  ap- 
peared about  the  crown  of  the  hoof  and  fetlock,  followed  by  an  exudatiou  from 
these  points.  As  a  rule,  the  animals  showed  marked  improvement  after  about 
1  week,  but  In  some  cases  the  disease  was  much  more  refractory  even  after 
thorough  application  of  disinfectant  i)owders. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  <'ases  of  verminous  aneurism  due  to  embbly  and  throm- 
bosis of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  malaria  in  horses,  T>.  Babuchexlo  (Clin.  Vet. 
[Milan].  >9  (1906),  So.  31,  pp.  7.}5-7.54).— According  to  tlie  author's  olwerva- 
tlons  the  fundamental  symptoms  of  malaria  in  horses  are  fever,  icterus,  iietechlw. 
and  hemoglobinuria.  All  of  these  s.vmptoms  are  described  in  considerable  detail 
and  notes  are  given  on  means  of  diagnosing  between  malaria  and  other  diseases 
with  which  It  might  l)e  confused. 

The  pathology  and  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  of  the  horse,  J.  N.  Ries 
(Rec.  M<'<1.  Vt't.,  8S  (1906).  .\o.  1!).  pp.  677-6H3) .—The  symptoms  of  this  trouble" 
are  descrll>e<1  in  consltlernble  detail.  In  many  cases  the  author  l)elieves  tbnt 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disease  Is  excessive  infestation  with  botflies  and  other 
parasites. 

A  case  of  spirillosis  in  the  horse,  K.  J.  Stobdt  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and 
Ther.,  19  (1906),  .Vo.  3,  pp.  226-22((,  figs.  2).— This  disease  In  South  Africa  may 
be  mistaken  for  dik-kop  until  after  some  experience  is  had.  The  aulnml  becomes 
much  emnciate<l  and  edematous  swellings  api)ear  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  railid  emaciation. 

Surra  in  Africa,  L.  Oazalbou  (Iter.  W-n.  U('d.  r«.,  8  (1906),  No.  92,  pp. 
401-Jil7,  flffs.  5). — The  geographical  distribution  of  surra  in  Africa  Is  discussed 
with  mention  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  camels  and  horses.  Experi- 
mental tests  proved  tlie  |K)ssibillty  of  transmitting  the  disease  by  contact  or  by 
inoculation.  A  nunii)er  of  inse<'ts  are  commonly  believed  to  be  Instrumental  hi 
trnnsmltting  the  blood  parasite,  but  it  Is  not  definitely  known  whether  they  are 
the  only  agents  of  transmission  or  not. 
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Trypanosomata  and  trypanosomiasis,  K.  N.  Tobky  (Jour.  Med.  Itcscarcli, 
15  (1906),  \o.  J,  lip.  lJ7-li.j). — The  iireseiit  article  is  u  sunimury  of  tlie  results 
of  tnvestigiitioii  on  trj-panosonies  and  the  diseases  caused  by  them.  The 
author  Rives  an  account  of  methods  of  cultivating  trypanosonies  and  of  tlie 
lirevalewe  of  various  diseases  cjiused  by  these  organisms,  such  as  surra,  douriue, 
lual  de  c-a«lwas,  etc. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  In  elephants,  (}.  II.  Kvans  (.four.  Trop.  Vet.  .S'ci., 
/  (1900),  .Vo.  ;?,  PI).  20S-26H). — HeiuorrhaRic  septic-emla  ai)i)ears  (o  be  of  as 
frequent  wrcurrence  in  elephants  as  Is  anthrax,  and  shows  about  the  same  symp- 
toms as  the  latter  disease.  liife<-tion  appears  to  take  place  largely  through 
sliin  wounds.  Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail  and  nearly  all  cases  end 
fatally.  The  author  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  serum  treatment.  The 
ol)servatl<»ns  recordeil  In  the  paiter  are  of  Imiiortance  as  indicating  another 
source  of  infection  from  this  disease. 

Lesions  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  horse  due  to  the  larvae  of  botflies, 
Weinberg  (Compt.  Rend.  Sw.  Biol.  [iWis],  61  (11)00),  \o.  27,  pp.  112,  173).— 
From  a  study  of  the  lesions  caused  by  botflies  the  author  concludes  that  they 
cause  inflammatory  or  other  injuries  to  the  stomach  walls  of  infested  horses 
without  producing  any  bacterial  lnfe<'tlon.  If,  however,  ]mthol«gi<-  bacteria 
are  prestMit  such  infection  may  take  place.  The  botflies  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  in  the  same  class  with  parasitic  worms  in  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
con«'nied. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  Distomum  hepaticum,  A.  Saito  (Ccnthl. 
Bakt.  [cfc],  i.  Aht.,  Orig.,  it  (1900),  Ao.  S,  p.  «^.i).— According  to  various  au- 
thors who  have  studied  the  connnon  liver  fluke,  this  parasite  otrurs  in  EuroiM?, 
Egypt.  India,  Australia,  and  America.  It  has  heretofore  been  doubtful  whether 
the  parasite  is  found  In  China,  Korea,  or  .Japan.  The  author  made  an  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  and  found  fluke  worms  in  ](!J  iter  cent  of  the  livers  of 
cattle  lnsi)ected  at  the  abattoir  in  Okayama.  Japan. 

Cysticercus  cellulosee  and  its  detection  in  living  hogs,  J.  von  KuKuiy 
JEvif  (Berlin.  TivriirzU.  Wchmchr.,  1906,  No.  3.},  pp.  626-630,  ftpn.  .9).— A  de- 
talle<I  description  is  given  of  a  practical  method  of  throwing  hogs  and  examining 
the  tongue  for  the  jtresenee  of  measle  worms.  This  mettiod  of  examination  Is 
easily  carrie<l  out,  imt  it  is  reconnneiuled  that  the  hogs  i)e  not  fc<l  on  the  morning 
of  the  examination  since  they  endure  the  insiKx;tiou  better  wiien  the  stomach  is 
comparatively  empty. 

The  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  critlcall.v  revlewe<1. 

The  occurrence  of  trichinee  among  rats,  L.  IUhr  (Maancdgkr.  Dyrlwgcr, 
18  (1906).  .Vo.  Ji,  pp.  IJ6-139). — Uats  have  Itecn  examined  in  many  countries 
for  the  puriM)se  of  determining  the  iK'rcentage  of  infestation  with  trichimH 
The  literature  on  this  subjwt  is  briefly  referivd  to  by  the  author,  who  carried 
on  an  Investigation  of  this  sort,  during  which  .'{"I  rats  were  examintHl.  Of  this 
number  1!>,  or  5.12  pi-r  cent,  were  found  to  1h'  infested  witlJ  trichina'. 

The  question  of  poisoning  by  artificial  fertilizers,  .T.  Schneider  and  Q. 
Stboh  (Dciit.  TicriirzU.  Wchnschr.,  l.'t  (1906).  Xox.  SH.  pp.  .',.-,7-.',.-)9;  39,  pp. 
^6.9-.}7/). — A  series  of  feeding  tests  was  undertaken  chiefly  with  rabbits,  sheep, 
and  <-iittle.  during  which  tlie  experimental  animals  were  fed  superphosphate, 
Thomas  slag,  and  kalnit.  The  feeding  iK>rIods  ranged  from  10  to  .SO  days  and 
the  amounts  of  the  dlBfereut  fertilizers  were  graduated  acc(.>rding  to  the  size  of 
the  animal. 

The  cofu-Iusi(m  reached  from  these  fwding  exi)erlnients  is  that,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  neither  domestic  nor  wild  animals  are  likely  to  eat  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  the  artificial  fertilizers  In  question  to  produce  poisonous  effects. 
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Examination  of  the  Western  Atistralian  i>oi8on  plants,  E.  A.  Makh 
(Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Wrxt.  Aiixt.,  U  (1906),  .Vo.  «,  pp.  kHS-Jim,  pis.  2).—X  detailed 
clieinlcHl  exaniiiiatlou  was  uiiide  of  Oxylobium  parviflorum,  for  tlie  imri>o^  of 
ileterniiulng  the  presence  of  any  i»olsonou«  principles  in  this  plant.  The  nietlwd 
used  in  iiinkiiig  the  analyses  of  the  plant  is  descrilted.  An  alkaloid  was  isolated 
iu  n  i)ure  state  and  has  been  called  lobiue.  It  is  very  unstable  as  comimred  with 
most  alkaloids,  but  In  many  resi>ects  resembles  cygnin. 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  physiological  action  of  lobine  It  was  found 
that  0.1  grain  dissolveil  in  water  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  a  guines) 
pig  witliin  5  minutes  after  hyixKlermlc  inoculation.  Further  experiments  will 
he  made  In  order  to  determine  more  ac<'urately  the  symptoms  and  exact  fatal 
dose  of  the  alkaloid.  From  a  few  exi)eriments  carried  out  In  the  laboratory  it 
appears  that  lobiue  is  readily  destroyed  by  permanganate  of  jjotash,  and  this 
drug  apiJeurs  therefore  to  Ih»  a  suitable  antidote. 

The  harmful  character  of  {prape  foliage  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
AuE  (Wchnschr.  Tierheilk.  «.  Vtehzucht,  50  {1906),  .Vo.  37,  pp.  7ii-7i6).— On 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  cases  In  which  cattle  were  iwlsoned  or  killed  by 
eating  gra]>e  leaves,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  i>os8ibIe  cau.ses  of  such 
iwisoning.  It  uiuy  be  due  to  8|)ecific  substam-es  iu  graiie  leaves,  to  iwlsoDons 
comiiounds  jjrocluccd  by  the  presence  of  fungus  diseases,  to  jwlsonous  substances 
developing  in  parasitic  fungi  killed  on  the  graiw  leaves  as  the  result  of  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  to  the  coi)per  (-ontaiued  In  the  latter.  There  apiiears 
to  be  little  ground  for  the  supiwsition  that  the  small  amount  of  copiier  on  grape 
leaves  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  sufficient  to  cause  cases  of  iraisouing 
which  have  been  observed. 

OastrltlB  in  cattle  as  a  result  of  eating  grape  leaves,  Ohleb  (Wchnschr. 
Tierheilk.  «.  Vich::iicht,  r>0  (1906).  ,Vo.  SS,  pp.  6.^1-6.^3). — In  .July  and  August  of 
every  year,  when  grape  vines  are  pruned,  it  is  customary  to  feed  the  leaves  to 
cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  gastritis  have  resulted.  Iu  some 
cases,  cows  with  young  calves  at  their  side  may  transmit  the  iwisonous  iirop- 
erties  of  infected  grape  leaves  in  the  milk  to  such  an  e.xtent  as  to  kill  the 
calves.  In  tbe  author's  opinion,  the  trouble  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  parasitic  fungus  Peroiiospora  viticola  on  the  leaves.  Affected  leaves 
decay  rapidly  and  give  out  a  striking  and  disagreeable  odor. 

Poisoning  by  horse-radish,  D.  Fairbank  (Vet.  Rce.,  19  (1906),  Xo.  9i6.  pp. 
in,  US). — Symptoms  of  poisoning  ai>i)eared  among  Hereford  cattle  and  clo.<«ly 
resemble<i  those  of  c-olic.  Two  of  tlie  animals  died  and  a  iKJst-mortem  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  a  study  of  the  condition  under  which  the  trouble  arose,  showed 
that  these  were  cases  of  poisoning  from  eating  too  much  horse-radish  root 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  stock  in  Cape  Colony,  produced  by  two  species  of 
Senecio  (Sebecio  burchelli  and  S.  latifolius),  W.  Robertson  (Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Then,  19  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  91-110,  figs.  .7).— It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  Scnce.io  hurchclli  causes  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  live  stock  In 
South  Africa.  During  an  investigation  of  various  cases  of  this  dise)t.se  the 
author  found  that  ft.  latifoUus  might  also  cause  the  same  disease  with  fatal 
results.  Detailed  notes  are  given  of  the  symptoms  and  the  post-mortem  findings 
in  these  cases. 

BTJ&AL  ENGHirEEBINa. 

Topography,  C.  Muret  (Topographic.  Paris:  J.  B.  RaHlUre  <£  Sons,  1906, 
pp.  '/.W,  pis.  9.  figs.  ISO). — A  tresitiso  on  tlie  practi<-e  of  surveying,  with  siiecial 
referenc-e  to  Us  application  in  modern  agriculture.    It  includes  six  chapters 
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tmitlng  the  following  snlxIivUions  of  the  subject :  definitions,  maps,  and  scales ; 
desiTiptlon  of  instruments  used  for  various  purposes ;  testing  and  adjustment 
of  instnimeuts.  allowable  errors,  etc. ;  methods  of  leveling ;  general  use  of 
instruments  and  methods  of  surveying;  special  applications;  land  subdivisions 
and  establishment  and  verification  of  land  titles. 

The  assessment  of  drainage  districts,  L.  K.  Asiibauoii  (Cliicaffo:  Wpstrrn 
Sorlcti/  of  Engineers,  1906,  pp.  IJi,  fiffs.  2). — A  dis<mssion  of  tlie  methods  of 
making  assessments  of  land  in  drainage  districts  as  governed  by  the  principle 
that  as.sessnients  must  be  proiwrtlonate  to  benefits  received.  Arithmetical  exam- 
ples are  given  showing  how  to-  distribute  exi)ense8  over  the  various  tracts  of  a 
drainage  enterprise. 

Cement  drain  pipe  (Mawh.  Ztg.,  i  (1906),  Yo.  16,  p.  ISO,  fig.  i).— Cement 
drains  are  said  to  have  certain  advantages  over  the  usual  tile  in  that  the  latter 
arc  seldom  i-ound  and  be<'ome  wari)ed  and  bent  in  burning,  while  the  former  are 
elwin  and  glazed  on  the  interior  and  are  of  uniform  size  and  shaiie.  The 
desired  iwrosity  can  l)e  given  tlie  cement  pii>e  by  using  a  mixture  by  volume  of 
one  to  eight.  It  is  claimed  that  cement  pipes  are  cheaiier  than  the  earthenware 
tile  and  that  they  show  no  deterioration  in  use. 

A  band-ot)erated  machine  is  described  by  which  cement  pipe  can  be  very 
conveniently  made  in  lengths  of  13  in.,  and  of  diameter  from  1  to  9  in. 

Artesian  irrigation,  W.  H.  Fry  i.Aor.  Qaz.  .V.  S.  Wales,  It  (1908).  Nos.  6, 
pp.  .>«/-.).S,S,  fit/s.  C;  r,  pp.  6H3-69.'>,  ftps.  5;  S,  pp.  7S0-7S0.  flon.  .}).— The  author 
discusses  the  jjossibility  of  irrigating  iwrtions  of  New  South  Wales  by  artesian 
water.  While  irrigation  is  not  always  nec-es8;iry,  the  country  fre(iuently  suffers 
from  droughts,  and  in  the  absence  of  permanent  streams.  Irrigation  from  artesian 
wells  or  by  puni))ing  from  driven  wells  l)econies  a  necessity. 

The  undergrotmd  water,  however,  is  saline  in  diaracter,  usually  containing 
44J  grsiins  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  most  of  which  is  sodium  carl)onate.  After 
7  years  of  irrigation  with  this  water,  an  analysis  of  the  soil  as  compared  with 
virgin  soil  from  the  same  locality  shows  no  increase  in  the  ailcallne  content, 
which  probably  "  is  due  to  the  method  of  cultivation  adopte<l."  This  consists 
in  careful  furrow  irrigation,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  water  into  the  soil  rather 
than  on  it.  The  soil  In  the  locality  where  most  e-xperlments  have  been  carried 
on  contains  18  iter  cent  of  sand  and  71  jier  cent  of  fine  matter,  chiefly  clay. 
Tlie  crops  successfully  grown  are  the  cereals,  saltbush,  sorghum,  eowiwas,  and 
melons.    Orchards  are  also  successfully  Irrigated. 

Irrigation  in  the  Transvaal,  F.  A.  Hurley  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  4 
(1906).  A'o.  16,  pp.  ISS-HZ). — The  writer  discusses  some  of  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  irrigation  situation  in  the  Transvaal  and  indicates  some  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  irrigation  in  that  region.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  Is  the  present  water  law,  whicli  Is  based  upon  the  primi- 
tive water  laws  of  other  countries,  and  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
a  permanent  water  right.  The  water  laws  are  at  present  under  Investiga- 
tion by  a  commission.  Other  difticulties  encountered  are  the  physical 
features  of  tlie  country,  ignorance  of  hydrographic  conditions,  popular  Igno- 
rance of  the  manner  in  which  It  is  desirable  to  prepare  estimates  for  irriga- 
tion schemes,  labor,  and  transportation,  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  lack 
of  cooperation  among  farmers. 

With  regard  to  the  government*  iwiicy  to  be  pursued,  the  author  suggests 
a  campaign  of  education  In  order  to  outline  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
districts  are  to  be  flnail.v  irrigated ;  then.  If  tlie  law  permits,  the  construction 
or  encouragement  of  small  s<-hemes,  or  the  construction  of  large  schemes 
where  future  deveIoi)ment  may  render  them  desirable. 
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The  duty  of  water,  A.  McPiiebson  {Forestry  and  Irrig.,  12  {1906).  So. 
0,  pp.  Jill-Ji21,  pi.  J). — This  article  gives  results  of  exueriuieiits  made  on  tlie 
experimental 'farm  of  the  Twiu  Falls  (Idaho)  Land  and  Water  Company 
during  1110(5.  It  was  found  that  the  total  amount  applied  on  the  farm  was 
30.10  in.,  which,  dwluctlng  wastage  and  an  assumed  soil  evaporation  of  28.06 
in.  (bastHl  (in  evaporation  from  water  surface),  leaves  5.7  in.  as  the  amount 
retalmMl  by  tl»e  soli. 

The  flooding  and  furrow  metliods  of  Irrigation  are  diwussed  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  that  the  furrow  methwl  Is  the  more  satisfactory. 

Hemorandum  dated  August,  1875,  on  the  irrigation  duty  of  'water  and 
the  principles  on  which  Its  increase  depends,  J.  S.  Beresfobd  {Punjab  Irrig. 
Braiich  I'opcrx,  .\o.  10,  pp.  1-11). — Notes  on  the  80-calle<l  efUcieney  of  caimlii 
and  a  treatment  of  the  nature  and  theory  of  absorption  and  percolation 
from  wiiich  it  Is  conclnditl  that  the  total  absorption  loss  varies  as  some  func- 
tion of  the  length  of  distributary.  The  theory  is  advanced,  based  on  obsserved 
facts,  that  more  waste  of  water  by  absorption  occurs  in  excavated  than  in 
embauketl  channels.  The  seepage  losses  from  the  Ganges  canal  are  said  to 
be  "  capable  of  raising  tlie  springs  over  an  area  of  4,500  square  miles  to  a 
height  of  1.12  ft.  in  12  ni(mths." 

Note  on  irrigation  duty  of  the  Ban  Soab  Canal,  dated  April,  1883,  R.  G. 
Kennedy  (I'unjah  Irrig.  Branch  Paprm,  No.  10.  pp.  l>-25). — Data  are  given 
on  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water  as  determined  by  experiment  on  a  flooded 
field  of  loamy  soil,  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  absorption  could  be 
expressed  l>y  the  equation  y=0.0801  x"'"  where  yi=depth  of  water  over  the 
surface  absorbed  and  x=the  number  of  days  under  water.  The  rate  of 
absorption  or  loss  by  seepage  in  case  of  a  canal  was  foimd  to  vary  from  0.035 
ft.  in  depth  per  hour  over  a  gravelly  o|)en  bottom  to  0.0075)  on  the  lower  silted- 
up  reaches  of  the  canal,  the  surface  upon  which  such  measurements  were 
based  being  the  total  area  of  water  surface  between  given  points. 

Experiments  on  gauging  the  supply  entering  Bajhahas  by  means  of  the 
headgates  {Piinjah  Irrii/.  Braiirh  Papers,  No.  8,  pp.  20,  pin.  2,  fign.  i). — A 
series  of  pai)er8  giving  the  results  of  observations,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  determine  tlie  <'oefflcient  to  lie  used  in  the  usual  submerged  weir  formula 
when  !ii)plled  In  the  measurement  of  water  l>y  ordinary  lateral  headgates. 
It  was  found  that  the  cooflicient  varitnl  somewhat  with  tlie  pressure  head 
and  with  the  width  of  the  gate.  For  n  width  of  gate  of  10  ft.  the  normal  value 
of  coefficient  was  found  to  be  C=().79.  When  the  width  was  other  than  10  ft. 
and  not  over  12  ft.  the  cocflicient  (0.70)  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a  quantity 
(0.7201 +  . 0074b) 

X=b in  whidi  b  is  the  width  in  feet.    This  niodifled  twfli- 

( .04.5 

dent  may  then  be  applied  in  the  formula  for  n  submerged  weir  Q=C.  I>.  It  S.(tt 
Vrr,  in  wliich  h=lieight  of  gate  opening  In  feet;  H=worl{iiig  head  in  feet  or  the 
difTerence  between  the  depth  In  the  canal  and  in  tlie  lateral  measured  aliove 
the  sill  of  the  gate,  and  Q— discharge  In  cubic  feet  ix»r  st'cond. 

Notched  falls,  A.  (i.  Ukit)  {Punjab  Irrig.  Branch  Papers,  Xo.  S,  pp.  iS. 
fiffs.  .■?). — A  description  of  measuring  devices  "consisting  of  a  vertical  wall 
extending  across  the  channel  and  of  a  height  alwvc  the  ui>streain  lied  equal  to 
the  full  supply  depth  in  the  ujistream  reach.  .In  this  wall  one  or  more  trapezoidal 
notches  are  <'nt  from  the  crest  downward  through  the  whole  height  of  the  wall 
to  the  level  of  the  uiistreani  bed."  The  notches  are  of  such  size  as  will  ptiss  the 
entire  maximum  How  without  causing  the  stream  to  back  up.  For  the  dete^ 
mluatiou  of  flow  through  such  a  notch  various  formula;  arc  derived,  tokiug  into 
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account  whether  the  notch  has  a  free  outfall,  velocity  of  approach,  qtv.,  and 
examples  are  given  illustratlug  their  upplicatiou. 

Triennial  revenue  report  of  the  public  works  department,  irrigation 
branch,  Bengal,  for  the  three  years  ending  1904^1905  (Tricn.  Rev.  Upt. 
Pub.  TTorA-x  Dept.,  Irriy.  Branch,  Bengal,  lilO'i-'i,  pi>>  !).'i.  iUjmn.  7). — Statistics 
relating  to  the  cost,  operating  expenses,  and  revenues  of  the  canals  of  Rengal. 
Figures  are  also  given  of  areas  irrigated,  crops  grown,  and  duty  of  water  on  rice 
iind  other  crops,  together  with  items  of  interest  on  administration  and  control. 

Silting  operations  {Punjab  Irrig.  Branch  Papcm,  Xo.  5,  pp.  .'i3,  ph.  10, 
fig.  1). — A  description  of  methods  of  strengthening  the  banks  of  a  canal  when 
the  IkkI  is  out  of  the  soil  or  but  little  within  it,  chiefly  by  means  of  largo  sub- 
j  sidiiiry  basins  parallel  to  the  canal  through  which  all  or  a  portion  of  the  water 
!  of  the  canal  is  caused  to  flow,  resulting  in  the  dei)osltlon  of  silt  in  such  basins 
:      op  to  the  usual  water  level  of  the  canal. 

How  horizontal  runs  affect  the  air  lift,  H.  T.  Abrams  (Municipal  Engin., 
SI  (1906),  .V«.  .},  pp.  297,  2.9S). — A  discussion  of  the  results  of  experiments  made 
liy  the  writer  uiwii  a  well  operated  by  the  air  lift,  where  after  leaving  the  well 
the  water  had  to  he  conducted  some  distance  by  a  horizontal  i)i|)e  and  then 
elevated  Into  «  reservoir.  It  was  found  that  the  horizontal  run  greatly  impaired 
the  action  of  the  air  lift  and  that  it  is  much  more  economical  under  such  c-on- 
(litions  to  raise  the  water  by  the  air  lift  to  a  tank  at  the  surface,  after  which  the 
water  njay  l>e  force<l  by  an  air  pressure  or  displacement  pump  through  the 
Iwrizontul  run  to  the  elevated  tank. 

Air-lift  pumping,  ii.  C.  II.  Fbiedrich  {Compressed  .Ur,  11  (1006).  \o.  G, 
pp.  .}/}«,  .}/-J/). — A  discussion  of  this  method  of  immplng'and  giving  tables  ou 
fuhmergence  and  efficiency :  capacity  and  piiHs  sizes;  and  ou  the  relation  between 
lift,  submergence,  and. air  ueede<l  for  air-lift  pumping. 

Tests  of  a  new  centrifugral  pump  {Engin.  Ree.,  tVi  (1906),  Xo.  13,  pp. 
S')>,  .?.;.?,  firis.  .)). — A  reiKirt  of  tests  made  upon  a  2-stage  shrouded  runner  cen- 
trifugal pump  of  such  design  that  It  may  readily  he  taken  apart  for  InsiKJctlou 
of  the  interior  without  disconnection  of  the  suction  or  discharge  piiR>s.  or  may 
l-e  made  Into  a  simple  pump  or  cue  of  any  numljer  of  stages  by  mere  removal 
or  addition  of  |)arts.  In  the  form  tested  an  etfl<'lency  of  77.70  per  f-ent  was 
shown  at  <U10  revolutions  per  minute  when  delivering  3.2.i.'>  i^al.  |icr  minute  at 
l'X».7-ft.  head. 

On  the  uses  of  the  centrifugal  pump  (Maseh.  Ztg.,  1/  (190(1),  Xo.  16,  p. 
1X9). — In  an  article  by  GramlM?rg  in  Brcnnkohh:  the  author  mentions  a  tech- 
nical but  rather  imiwrtaut  consideration  in  the  oi)eratlon  of  the  centrifugal 
pump  when  siime  Is  run  by  electric  motor.  "  The  pressure  head  against  which 
the  pump  works  Is  often  less  than  that  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  In  this 
cnnv  it  is  found  that  the  motor  overheats  on  long  runs,  due  to  excessive  current 
consumption  following  from  the  re<luctlon  of  head.  It  Is  a  singular  fact  that 
a  reduction  of  pressure  head  shoidd  result  in  an  lncrease<l  iwwer  c-onsumption, 
but  such  is  the  case.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  reduction  of  pressure  head 
onuses  increase  In  discharge,  the  net  result  being  increase  in  current  re<iulred. 
To  obviate  this  loss  pumps  which  are  designed  for  a  higher  head  can  he  In- 
creased In  efficiency  by  placing  a  valve  In  the  discharge  piiKj  near  the  pump.  By 
this  means  It  is  possible  to  produce  a  throttling  effect,  Ini-reaslng  the  pressure 
and  thereby  reducing  the  discharge,  and  in  turn  cutting  down  the  current 
consumption." 

Wind  power,  E.  L.  Bubne  (Cassier'ti  Mag..  ,iO  (1906).  Xo.  .',.  pp.  ,?^T- 
S36,  figs.   to). — The  writer  discusses   the   various   tyiws  of  wind   wheels  and 
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gives  (lata  upon  their  i)erfonuam-e  under  dicrereut  conditions.  Since  wiDd 
pressure  Increaseti  as  the  square  of  the  veiocity  it  follows  that  the  product  of 
si»oetl  and  pressure  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  The  power  of  the 
wlndniiil  should  therefore  vary  in  the  same  proportion,  hen(«  in  order  to  use 
as  much  as  iiosslble  of  the  force  of  the  wind  the  mill  should  operate  machinery 
In  which  the  load  incre-ases  somewhat  in  the  same  proiwrtion  as  the  wind 
pressui-e  increases  with  the  velocity.  For  this  reason  a  centrifugal  pump  wori£« 
well  in  combination  with  a  windmill,  liiiewise  a  constant  iwtential  generator 
for  charging  storage  batteries.  Kesults  of  experiments  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment are  quoted,  giving  rules  for  diiueuslonlng  and  weathering  the  sails. 

E.xiH.'rinients  In  ICnglaud  <rouducted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are 
also  cited.  The  dimensions  of  the  mill  securing  first  prize  are  given  in  detail. 
From  an  anal.vsis  of  the  performance  of  the  various  mills  it  is  found  that 
"nothing  is  gained  It.v  providing  sail  ai-ea  for  more  than  about  66  per  cent 
of  tlie  total  surface  of  the  wheel." 

"  The  most  suitable  angle  of  weather  for  the  tips  of  the  vanes  api)ear3  to 
l)e  nt)out  35  degrees  when  their  velocity  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wind.  The 
host  number  of  vanea  appears  to  be  a  mooted  question." 

The  windmill  as  a  farm  power  {Farm  Implements,  20  (190G),  Xo.  9,  pp. 
-}--}•))• — A  {Mipular  article  transcril)ed  from  the  Canadiuii  Threshcrman  and 
Fanner,  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  windmill  and 
citing  some  of  the  ex|)eriment8  which  have  been  conducted  from  time  to  time 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  efflclewj'  and  suitability  as  a  farm  and  general 
utility  motor. 

Dynamo  run  by  windmill  (En<)in.  and  Min.  Jour.,  Si  (1906),  "Xo.  21,  p. 
976).— An  electric  lighting  plant  oi)erated  by  wind  power  is  reiwrted  to  have 
been  installed  at  Noblesville,  Ind..  consisting  in  part  of  a  14-ft.  windmill  on  a 
50-ft.  tower.  The  winduilil  operates  a  plunger  pump  delivering  water  to  a 
reservoir  where  pressure  is  maintaine*!  constant  by  automatic  devices.  The 
water  under  pressure  is  usetl  when  ne<-essary  to  drive  a  S-horseiwwer  turbine 
wheel.  direct-«)nnected  to  a  J-liorse|M)wer,  2."'>-volt  dynamo  which  charges  a 
storage  battery.  The  battery  is  of  sufBcient  capacity  to  liglit  twenty  8-Ciindle- 
IH)wer  lamps  for  :?  hours.  In  order  to  generate  sufficient  current  for  winter 
use  the  windmill  nmst  o])erate  r>  hours  per  day,  and  for  sunmier  use.  2  hours 
Iter  day. 

Test  of  a  small  gasoline  electric  light  plant  {Qas  Engine,  8  (1906),  yo.  11, 
pp.  .{'/.s'.  ,ii!>). — This  is  a  report  u|ion  a  test  of  a  plant  of  a  type  used  for  tlie 
ligliting  of  farm  residences,  barns,  and  other  buildings  by  the  electric  incandes- 
cent lamp.  The  engine  is  belt-connected  to  the  generator  and  may  he  used  for 
other  jwwer  pur|)oses.  The  test  was  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  showetl  that  for  a  full  load  of  eighteen  IC-candleiwwer.  110-volt  incan- 
descent lamps,  the  fuel  consumption  was  1.35  qts.  of  gasoline  iier  hour.  This 
mHl<cs  tiie  cost  per  horsejiower  Iiour,  $0.02n.S,  with  gasoline  selling  at  l."*  cts.  \ier 
gallon.  The  (luctuation  of  voltage  was  found  to  be  less  than  1  ijer  cent  when 
oiierating  at  a  normal  pressure  of  110  volts,  and  the  variation  in  light  as  com- 
pared with  lamps  supplied  with  <-urrent  from  the  usual  steam  plant  was  found 
to  lie  Iiavdly  appreciable. 

Explosion  motors  and  the  injection  of  volatile  liqtiids,  K.  Schreber  (Rci: 
Cell,  f'ci..  It  (1906).  .\o.  16.  pp.  7.}}-7.}.).  figs.  5). — A  mathematical  discussion  of 
the  desirability  of  injecting  (•ooling  water  into  the  working  cylinder  of  the  gas 
engine.  It  is  conclucUnl  that  the  method  of  Injecting  water  at  the  moment  of 
explosion  is  neither  effective  nor  economical.    The  author  advances  particularly 
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a  thermodynamic  theory  of  a  2-cycle  nlcohol  motor  with  water  injection  during 
the  compression  strolte.  This  theory  i8  Imsetl  upon  facts  drawn  from  experi- 
ments with  such  a  motor  of  hia  own  invention. 

Efficiency  tests  of  a  producer  g^s  engine  direct-connected  toi  centrifugal 
pump  (Engin.  Rec,  Si  (J 006),  yo.  20,  p.  560,  fig-  1)- — The  results  are, given 
of  tests  uiwn  a  i>roducer  gas  pumping  plant,  which  is  one  of  a  number  of  low- 
iift  pumping  stations  required  to  handie  large  quantities  of  water  under  the 
flood  conditions  sometimes  prevailing  in  the  drainage  system  of  New  Orleans. 
The  gas  producer  has  a  rated  capacity  of  100  hp.  and  supplies  gas  to  a  12.5  by 
13  in.  .l-cylinder,  2-cj-cle  gns  engine  connected  to  a  24-ln.  centrifugal  pump  rated 
at  27  to  .30  cu.  ft.  per  second  against  a  total  measured  lift  of  14  ft. 

Pittslmrg  nut  anthracite  coal,  of  a  heating  value  of  14,500  British  thermal 
units  per  1  lb.,  was  emi)loyed,  this  producing  a  gas  of  115  British  thermal  units 
l)er  cul>ic  foot  at  W  F.  and  760  mm.  ))ressure.  The  average  of  tlie  principal 
results  olitained  during  the  0-day  test  are  as  follows : 

Revolutions  i)er  minute  of  engine,  21KJ.0;  brake  horsepower,  70.C;  engine 
efficiency,  78  iier  cent ;  pump  efficiency,  71  per  cent ;  discharge,  30i  cu.  ft.  per 
second ;  mean  velocity  of  water  in  pii>e,  0.21  ft.  iK»r  second ;  total  head,  13.36  ft. ; 
coal  jjor  hour  i)er  brake  horsepower,  1.093  llw. ;  average  duty,  119.6  million 
foot-ifounds  per  100  lbs.  of  coal. 

Wood-gas  for  power  purposes  {ilaxch.  Ztg.,  4  (1906),  .Vo.  16,  pp.  189, 
IflO). — X  producer  plant  using  a  s|)ecie.s  of  oak  as  a  fuel  is  in  use  at  Nacozari, 
Mexico.  Tlie  operation  consists  first  in  getting  a  thick  bed  of  glowing  <'<)als  of 
light  woo<l  and  c-oke,  on  which  the  heavier  woo<l  is  then  thrown  to  a  depth  of  2 
ft,  after  which  the  pro<lucer  is  connected  to  tlie  engine.  The  preliminary  ojier- 
atlon  rc<iuircs  from  4  to  5  hours.  When  consuming  dail.v  about  15  tojis  of  wckkI, 
the  generator  must  l>e  cleaned  every  5  days.  The  average  heating  value  of  the 
g!is  was  foimd  to  be  1,028  calories,  and  the  consumption  of  wood  and  coke  2.57 
llw.  and  0.11  lb.,  resf)ectlvely,  iier  electrical  horseiwwer  hour.  It  is  stated  that 
TOnsiderahle  advantage  is  found  in  this  type  of  plant  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  in  fuel  consumption,  but  that  in  other  respects  it  does  not  compare 
favoral)ly  with  a  steam  plant. 

Denatured  alcohol.  Investigations  in  Europe  of  its  cost  and  use. — What 
may  he  expected  in  the  United  States  (Daily  Coiuiilar  uiiil  Trade  Rpts. 
[('.  S.],  1906,  Xo.  2666.  pp.  1-3).— A  denaturing  establishment  in  London  is 
described,  ctmslsting  merely  of  tanks  arranged  <m  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  of  a  building  and  communicating  by  means  of  a  system  of  pli)es  with  tanks 
on  tlie  first  floor.  The  tanks  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  contain  ethyl 
alcohol,  wood  alcohol,  and  methylated  materials,  respectively,  and  the  mixing 
is  done  in  the  tanks  on  the  first  floor. 

It  is  8tate<l  that  tlie  idea  that  alcohol  corro<les  the  c.vlinders  and  valves  of 
engines  is  scoffed  at  in  Germany.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  illu- 
minating pnnx)se«,  the  following  is  stated :  "  Industrial  alcoliol  is  now  used  in 
Germany  in  small,  iwrtable  lamps,  which  give  it  ali  tlie  effects  of  a  mantel 
burner  heated  by  gas.  The  expense  for  alcohol  is  only  almut  two-thirds  as  much 
per  candlepower  as  is  tlie  cost  of  kerosene.  Kven  at  25  or  :$0  cts.  a  gallon,  dena- 
tured alcohol  can  successfully  c-ompete  with  kerosene  as  a  means  of  lighting." 

Potato  evaporating  plant  and  auziliaiy  operations  on  Hammer  domain, 
Kr.  Wohlan,  Kehfeld  (Manch.  Ztij..  f  (1906).  \o.  I.S",  /)/).  20.;,  2116).— X 
description  of  a  plant  devised  to  use  a  portable  steam  engine  of  10  to  12  horse- 
power, witli  a  boiler  of  l(i-square-nietors  iio:iting  surface.  The  exliaust  steam 
of  the  engine  Is  used  for  the  evajioration  of  tlie  jiotatoes,  and  the  power  deiiv- 
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ere<l  by  the  engine  is  used  not  only  for  tlie  oi)eration  of  t!ie  evaporator,  but  also 
for  pumps,  oat  rollers,  shredders  and  chopijers,  a  circular  saw,  and  milk 
separators. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  .">  tons  of  raw  potatoes  of  19  per  cent  starch  con- 
tent per  24  hours.  With  less  starch  content  the  capacity  Is  corresiwndingly 
reduced.  The  total  running  expenses  per  24  hours  are  $0.70.  The  claim  is 
made  that  this  sort  of  plant  is  very  profitable,  as  the  dried  potatoes  can  be 
shipped  to  distilleries  and  other  potato-using  plants  at  great  saving  In  transpor- 
tation charges,  or  in  case  the  market  is  not  favorable,  the  iwtatoes  can  be  used 
OS  a  cattle  food,  a  use  for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 

Tarred  road.  Successful  results  in  France — Application  methods  (Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Ruts.  IV.  S.].  11)06,  Xo.  2700,  pp.  1-3).— In  refutation  of  a 
fctatemcut  to  the  effect  that  tarred  roads  are  unsuccessful  In  France  It  Is 
affirmed  on  reliable  testimony  that  tarred  roads  have  l)een  uniformly  successful 
wliorever  the  conditions  have  been  normal  and  tlie  work  pi-oiH^rly  performed. 
The  method  of  tar  treatment  in  France  is  similar  to  that  elsewhere.  In 
the  flrst  coating  al)out  1  gal.  of  licpiid  tar  for  3  sq.  yds.  is  given;  in  the 
second  coating,  1  gal.  for  4  sq.  yds. 

The  tar  must  be  laid  on  a  thorouglil.v  dried  and  swept  surface,  otherwise  it 
does  not  harden  readil.v  and  is  jiicked  up  by  the  wheels  of  iwissiug  velilcles.  a 
circumstance  to  whicli  Is  probably  due  the  adverse  criticism.  Cleaning  by 
machinery  does  not  do  the  same  injury  to  tar-treate<l  roads  as  to  the  onlinary 
macadam  and  the  protection  from  wear  and  tear  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
the  better  wearing  qualities  under  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  tralHc  «)ndi- 
tions,  is  said  to  produce  an  economy  which  balances  the  extra  cost. 

New  road-tarring  machine  (Hurrrpor.  SO  (l!)Oli),  A'o.  767,  p.  ■l'<0.  flti.  J). — .\ 
machlTie  is  described  by  which  the  operations  of  cooking,  sprinkling,  and  spread- 
ing by  bro<mis  are  effected  simultaneously.  The  tar  is  applied  at  a  tenii)erature 
of  200°  F.,  and  It  is  claimed  that  a  surface  of  2,000  sti.  yds.  may  be  uniformly 
covert^  l»er  hour.  The  cost  of  the  first  two  coats  is  put  at  about  lid.  i)er  square 
yard,  with  tar  at  lid.  iier  gallon. 

A  new  fertilizer-spreading  machine  (Masch.  Ztg.,  i  (lOOfi).  So.  n.  pp. 
200,  201,  figs.  S). — In  the  opei-atiou  of  the  usual  machine  In  which  the  fertilizer 
is  fonvd  by  a  roller  through  holes  in  the  Iwttom  of  the  receptacle  a  serious  diffi- 
culty is  often  exi)erieiiced  by  clogging,  due  to  excessive  moisture  in  the  fertilizer. 
To  obviate  sucli  trouble  and  to  properly  disintegrate  the  material  an  apparatus 
has  been  devised  in  which  "  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  is  forme<l  of  two  ikjcuI- 
iar  spring  brushes  whose  ends  press  uix>n  a  roller  rotating  l»etween  them.  The 
roller  is  provided  with  prcjertions  arranged  lu  a  spiral,  and  when  In  ojicratlon 
these  projections  strike  the  brushes,  thus  disintegrating  the  fertilizer  and  allow- 
ing it  to  escape  through  the  trlangle-shaiiecl  orifices  caused  by  the  oi)eniug  of  the 
springs  forming  the  l)rush.  The  volume  of  fertilizer  to  he  distril)ute<l  is  varied 
by  changing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  roller,  which  is  connected  to  the 
wlieels  of  the  machine  l)y  Intercliangeable  gearing." 

Cements,  limes,  and  plasters.  Their  materials,  manufacture,  and  prop- 
erties, E.  C.  Eckel  (.Yeio  York:  John  Wiley  d-  .S'oms;  London:  Cliapman  i 
Hall.  Ltd..  pp.  XXXn-\-yi2,  pis.  8.  fifis.  J;;7).— In  this  volume  the  author  has 
summarized  all  the  existing  information  on  limes,  plasters,  and  allied  materials, 
the  work  covering  tlie  composition  .•nid  chara(ter  of  the  raw  materials,  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  properties  of  the  various  cements. 
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The  new  a^cultural  movement  in  Cape  Colony,  P.  J.  Hannon  (Proc.  Roy. 
Colon.  Jnvt..  37  (IfJO.i-G),  pp.  21^-2^1). — I'hls  Is  a  pai)er  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  of  London.  In  April,  1906. 

Tlie  author  diseusseK  the  past  arid  present  oonditions  of  agriculture  in  the 
colony,  and  jwlnts  out  the  recent  progi-ess  made  in  agricultural  coojieration  in 
wineuuiking,  creaiiieries,  wool  industrj-,  anlninl  breeding,  growing  and  uiarlcetiug 
fruits,  sinking  of  wells,  slieep  farming,  erection  of  granaries,  construction  of 
irrigation  works,  introduction  of  new  seeds,  and  other  schemes.  The  movement 
Is  aided  by  government  loans  and  by  registered  cooi)eratlve  associations.  Exi)ert 
advice  is  also  given  by  government  agents  in  "  providing  plans  and  speciflcntions 
for  buildings  and  plant,  as  well  as  making  insi)ection8  and  advising  the  com- 
mittees from  time  to  time." 

The  progress  made  in  agricultural  cooperation  since  1004  leads  the  author  to 
hope  "  that  the  '  self-help  i)y  mutual  help '  spirit  displayed  by  our  farmers, 
supix>rted  by  the  well-conceived  financial  assistance  of  the  State,  will-  awaken  a 
wide  mtere.st  In  the  future  prosi)erity  of  tills  important  subcontinent  of  the 
British  Empire." 

Cooperation  in  agriculture  {Agi:  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  29  (1006),  Nos. 
S,  pp.  3Jl-3.i2;  i,  pp.  .)12~5J7). — This  consists  of  extracts  from  tlie  re|)ort  of 
P.  J.  Hannon,  superintendent  of  agricultural  cooi)eratlon  in  the  colony.  The 
results  are  note<l  from  another  source  (see  above). 

The  new  ag^riculture,  B.  Landretii  {Proc.  Avier.  Phil.  8oc.,  .}.J  {1906),  Xo. 
183.  pp.  166-177). — This  paiier  briefly  describes  the  progress  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  steam,  electricity,  and  sclentlflc  knowledge  to  agriculture  along  the 
lines  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  harvesting  crops,  control  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases,  forcing  of  plants,  soil  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  electric  air 
currents  in  plant  development. 

The  organization  of  aGrrlcultare  in  the  ITether lands,  J.  Fbost  {Agrarrcr- 
fassuriff  iind  Laiidwirthscliaft  in  den  y icderlanden.  Berlin:  Oennan  Agr.  Soc., 
1906,  pp.  -iS'i,  maps  6). — This  Is  a  general  treatise  on  the  development  and  organ- 
ization of  agriculture  and  related  industries  in  the  Lowlands. 

Statistical  data  are  reiiorted  and  discussed  In  part  1  regarding  the  climate, 
classes  of  land  under  cultivation,  waterways  and  highways,  and  transportation 
facilities. 

Parts  1  to  .3  deal  more  directly  with  the  economic  aspects  of  agriculture,  and 
Include  information  regarding  the  past  and  present  status  of  farm  holdings, 
labor  relations,  agricultural  organizations  and  education,  systems  of  culture, 
croiw  raised  and  disiwsition  of  crops,  animal  production,  cooperative  societies 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  products,  the  methods  of  raising  capital  for  invest- 
ment, and  other  topics  relating  to  tlie  ecouomk-s  of  agriculture. 

Annual  report  on  the  working  of  the  cooperative  credit  societies  act  of 
1904  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1906, 
J.  McXeiii.  (Bombay:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  2.i). — Included  in  the  report  are  tubu- 
lated statistics  giving  details  of  each  society  as  to  origin,  location,  receipts  and 
disbursements,  rates  of  interest,  assets  and  liabllitips,  profits  and  loss  of  oiiera- 
tion,  and  classification  of  loans.  In  summarizing  the  year's  work,  the  author 
says :  "  The  general  progress  made  is,  I  think,  satisfactory.  While  the  number 
registered  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  ."il,  the  total  number  now  registered  [July 
10,  19001  is  45  In  11  districts  and  the  city  of  Bombay.  The  only  failure  is  the 
rural  society  at  Unkal." 
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Beport  on  trade  in  agricultural  products,  L.  Vassilliere  (Sot ice  fur  le 
Commerce  dcs  Produits  Agricolen.  Paris:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  VII  +  i61.  mapn  3).— 
This  report  contains  detailed  information  regarding  tbe  extent  and  dispoiiltioD 
of  agricultural  plant  products  in  France,  a  forthcoming  volume  being  devoted 
to  similar  data  relating  to  animal  production. 

The  situation,  conflguratiou,  and  climate  of  each  department  are  de8cril)ed, 
and  the  adaptability  of  each  province  for'  raising  certain  crops  is  indicated. 
Statistics  are  then  given  relating  to  the  jiroduction  of  forestry  products,  forage 
crops,  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  in  the  various  divisions  of  each 
province,  the  quantities  tliere  utilized  as  food  supplies  or  in  manufactures, 
and  the  amounts  ship|M?d  to  other  departments  and  foreign  countries,  tbe 
statistics  being  frequently  compared  with  similar  data  for  preceding  years. 

A  detailed  list  is  appended  of  the  i>rlncipal  places  in  each  province  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  definite  crops,  particularly  fruits  and  garden  truck. 

The  world's  ^rain  production  in  1906  {Die  Oetreideproduktion  tier  Welt 
im  Jtthre  1906.  Budapext:  Min.  Agr.,  1906,  pp.  116). — The  data  tabulated  and 
discussed  In  this  volume  include  the  number  of  hectares  ])lanted  to  different 
grain  crops,  the  yields  jier  acre,  total  yields  In  various  countries,  and  the 
classes  and  quantities  of  grain  imported  and  exported  by  tbe  great  grain- 
consuming  and  grain-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  statistics  given 
are  for  the  year  1906  In  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years. 

[Agricultural  BtatistlcB,  1905],  E.  T.  Mullens  (Rpl.  Uin.  Agr.  .Ya(a], 
1906,pp.32,dgm.l). — ^'Ihis  report  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  for  the  Colony 
of  Natal  gives  detailed  notes  on  the  opening  up  of  Zululand  for  farm  settlement 
and  the  extent  of  colonial  progress  In  agriculture,  and  reports  statistics  relating 
to  special  and  general  farm  products  Imported  and  exported  during  the  year 
1905,  the  development  of  the  various  industries  being  indicated  by  reference  to 
similar  data  for  the  year  1896. 

An  appendix  contains  a  report  by  J.  C.  Parker  as  to  the  results  of  trout 
introduction  Into  Natal. 

Third  report  on  Hawaii  (Bur.  of  Labor  [V.  8.]  Bui.  66,  pp.  365-688).— This 
report  by  tlie  United  States  Commissioner  of  I>abor  relates  in  general  to  all 
forms  of  labor  in  Hawaii.  But  since  the  Islands,  on  account  of  their  volcanic 
origin,  are  "  deiwndent  for  economic  prosperity  uiwn  agriculture  alone,"  tbe 
statistics  presented  and  discussed  relate  mainly  to  this  industrj-. 

The  bulletin  furnishes  detailed  data  on  the  capital  invested  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  dominance  of  tiie  sugar  Industrj"  i"  Hawaii,  number  and  character 
of  the  rural  iwpulation,  extent  of  immigratiou  and  emigration  of  oriental  labor, 
land  and  its  settlement,  small  farming,  stock  raising,  different  classes  of  farm 
labor  and  their  standards  of  living,  together  with  other  statistics  bearing 
on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  Hawaii. 

AGBICULTirBAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Ann.  Rpt.  y.  J.  Bd.  Agr..  SS 
(lOO.j),  pp.  ISl-loJi). — In  this  address  is  given  a  brief  account  of  the  early  dis- 
cussions and  movements  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country,  dating  from 
1794  to  about  1860.  Michigan  Is  given  credit  for  the  oldest  existing  agricultural 
college  in  North  America,  which  was  openeil  to  students  In  18.57,  and  F.  G.  Cary 
is  said  to  l»e  "  practically  the  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  since 
he  seems  to  liave  l)een  the  first  to  successfully  organize  a  college  for  this  kind 
of  work."  This  was  a  literary  academy  started  in  1833  at  College  Hill,  near 
Cincinnati.  "  It  gradually  took  hold  of  the  aflCalrs  of  the  c-ommunity  and  became 
'  The  Farmer's  College,' "  but  "  finally  passed  into  a  military  institute." 
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The  gradual  evolution  Is  traced  of  the  idea  that  the  State  In  some  way  should 
foster  agrk-ultural  education.  The  question  of  class  education  is  disposetl  of  by 
the  statement  that  the  primary  object  of  the  agricultural  colleges  Is  "  not  to 
make  farmers  but  to  make  citizens,  and  the  State  is  always  Justified  In  educat- 
ing citizens.  These  citizens  who  live  on  farms  should  be  educated  In  terms  of 
their  own  lives  if  they  are  to  be  efficient  citizens."  Other  classes  of  citizens  are 
said  to  be  benefited  more  than  farmers  by  tariffs  and  other  forms  of  legislation, 
hence  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  education  may  be  considered  in  part  an 
otfset  for  the  special  privileges  the  State  gives  to  other  classes  of  citizens. 

The  enactment  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1802,  the  second  Morrill  Act.  and  the 
Hatch  Act  are  taken  as  indications  that  the  policy  of  extending  Government  aid 
to  agricultural  institutions  Is  now  well  accepted.  It  is  argued  that  the  States 
themselves  should  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  these  Institutions. 

-The  progress  of  the  agricultural  colleges  In  developing  this  new  education  is 
traced,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  work  now  being  done  to  develop  coui-ses 
in  home  economics  and  to  the  desirability  of  improving  the  architecture  of  farm 
buildings  and  developing  courses  in  rural  economics  and  rural  soclologj-.  "  The 
result  of  all  this  work  has  come  to  be  that  the  general  tone  of  farm  life  has  been 
greatly  elevated." 

The  need  of  Improved  country  schools  is  pointed  out,  and  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  bringing  about  improvement  in  these  schools  is  com- 
mented on.  As  a  result  of  this  it  is  said  that  "  about  40  of  the  States,  Terri- 
tories and  provlnc-es  have  taken  some  kind  of  official  action  looking  toward  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  and  nature  study  into  the  schools."  The  writer 
thinks  It  a  mistake  to  push  technical  agriculture  into  these  schools  very  rapidly. 
"The  general  pedagogical  efficiency  of  the  scIkwI  must  be  elevated,  the  agricul- 
tural work  coming  gradually  and  naturally  as  the  school  develops."  But  "some 
kind  of  local  work  is  essential  for  the  best  efficiency  in  everj'  school,  and  in  the 
rural  districts  this  local  work  Is  necessarily  largely  agricultural.  If  the  exist- 
ing »-bools  can  not  handle  these  local  subjects  satisfactorily,  it  Is  an  indictment 
against  their  efficiency  as  educational  means." 

Agriculture  as  taught  in  summer  schools  for  teachers,  the  movement  for  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and  the  oixanlzation  of  si)eclal  agricultural 
schools  are  other  topics  considered  In  this  connection.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  changes  needed  iu  methods  of  teaching  so  as  to  make  reading,  niunber  work, 
geography,  and  manual  training  more  suitable  for  rural  communities.  The 
winter  course  of  instruction  In  agricultural  colleges  is  nientloiieil  as  one  of  the 
tem|K)rarj-  but  necessary  and  highly  important  features  of  agricultural  college 
Instruction. 

The  American  school  system  with  special  reference  to  institutions  for 
agricultural  instruction,  U.  Matzat  (Landw.  Jnlirb.,  S'>  (1906).  So.  ■'>.  pp. 
667-734). — This  is  a  description  of  the  American  system  of  education,  based  on 
information  gathere<l  by  the  writer  in  a  visit  to  the  I>ouisiana  I'urcliase  Kxposi- 
tion  and  to  leading  educational  institutions  in  different  parts  of  tlie  I'nited 
States,  as  well  as  on  the  study  of  numerous  text-l)ooks.  reiwrts.  and  pul)lished 
articles.  As  a  basis  for  a  better  uuderstanding  of  the  system  of  .igricnltural 
education,  a  descTiptlou  is  given  of  educational  institutions  in  general,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  system  of  niiiuagiug 
schools,  teachers,  coeducation,  etc..  is  disc-ussed. 

Under  the  topic.  Agricultural  Education  In  America,  the  writer  discusiJcs  its 
history  and  development,  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture,  higher  agricultural 
instruction,  and  secondary  and  primary  agricultural  instruction,  and  endeavors 
to  draw  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  application  of  American  iuetlio<ls  to 
German  Institutions.     He  gives  at  considerable  length  the  courses  of  stiidy  and 
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methods  followed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  American  agricultural  colleges. 
and  gives  figures  to  show  the  number  of  students  taking  the  four-year  agricul- 
tural courses  in  all  of  the  agricultural  iustitutions  in  this  country. 

The  writer  concludes  that,  Judging  by  the  rapid  progress  America  is  making  in 
education,  It  is  In  a  fair  way  to  outstrip  Germany  not  only  in  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  lines,  but  also  intellectually.  The  principal  advantage 
be  finds  iu  the  American  system  of  education  is  free  tuition,  by  means  of  wbieb 
talent  wherever  found  is  stimulated  to  free  and  full  develojiment.  He  quotes 
figures  to  show  that  in  America  it  Is  eight  times  as  easy  for  the  children  of 
poor  parents  to  go  through  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  as  it  is  in  I'mssia, 
and  concludes  that  it  is  not  strange  therefore  that  self-made  men  are  so  mucta 
more  numerous  in  America  than  they  are  In  Prussia.  He  favors  the  estensiion 
of  the  free-sctiool  system  in  Prussia  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
reconmiends  as  a  first  step  in  tliis  extension  the  development  of  winter  wurses 
In  the  regular  schools  by  means  of  which  country  children  from  11  to  13  years 
of  age,  who  are  needed  at  home  during  the  summer,  may  l>e  able  to  attend  school 
during  the  winter  months  and  continue  to  do  this  until  they  are  IG  or  17  years 
old. 

He  also  finds  that  the  greater  adaptability  of  American  schools  to  local  con- 
ditions is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  favors  the  extension  of  the  system  of  elective 
courses,  and  also  believes  that  the  Prussian  schools  devote  too  much  time  to 
language  study  for  the  i>un>ose  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  words  rather 
than  the  acquirement  of  facts.  And,  finally,  he  says  that  Prussian  schools  have 
no  occasion  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  but  should  rather  watch  American  progress 
and  not  delay  too  long  the  adoption  of  such  improvements  as  are  practicable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  ZXXVII  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Farmers'  But.  267, 
pp.  Si,  ftp.  1). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Breed- 
ing corn ;  buckwheat ;  sugar  beets  on  alkali  soils ;  alfilaria  as  a  forage  plant ; 
apple  bitter  rot;  grass  mulch  for  orchards;  hardiness  of  young  fruit  trees; 
protecting  cows  from  flies :  effect  of  silage  on  milk ;  and  cold  storage  of  cheese. 

Farmers'  bulletin  subject  index,  G.  W.  IIiu.  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  PuU. 
arc.  -i,  pp.  IS). — A  list  of  subjects  iu  alphabetical  order  of  the  Fanners'  Bul- 
letins now  available  for  distribution. 

The  healthful  farmhouse,  IIelkn  Dodo  (Boston:  Whitcomb  d  BarroKt, 
J906.  pp.  X-\-69.  pis.  5,  figs.  S,  dgnm.  3). — On  tlie  basis  of  exjierience  the  arrange- 
ment and  care  of  different  rooms  in  the  farmhouse  are  discussed  with  a  view 
to  securing  greater  comfort  and  lessening  work,  and  suggestions  are  made  re- 
garding plumbing,  furnishing,  and  related  questions. 

The  volume  contains  an  introduction  and  a  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
opportunity  of  the  consolidated  school  by  Ellen  11.  Richards,  particularly  along 
manual  training  lines. 
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,  Colorado  College  and  Station. — ^The  legislature  1ms  been  asked  for  ponsidern- 
l)le  funds  for  new  buildings,  ndditional  equipment,  and  extension  of  iuvostiga- 
ti(m.s. 

Oeorgia  College. — A  department  of  forestry  has  been  Inauguratwl  at  the 
T'niTersit.y  of  Georgia,  with  Alfred  Akerman,  formerly  State  B^orester  of  Massa- 
(•liusetts.  in  charge. 

Iowa  College. — The  various  short  courses  offered  by  the  college  this  year 
enrolled  nearly  1.000  students.  The  board  of  trustees  donated  a  free  scholar- 
ship to  each  farmers'  institute  in  the  State,  and  these  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  about  100  students. 

Kansas  College. — ^The  Industrialist  states  that  the  total  enrollment 'is  now 
nearly  2.000.  Manj'  parallel  classes  have  been  organizetl  and  more  will  be 
reciuired.  The  new  horticulturnl  hall,  though  not  yet  completed,  is  fully  occu- 
pied. A  very  succe-osful  serii^s  of  meetings  was  held  at  the  college  from  Dec-em- 
ber 27  to  January  fi.  These  included  a  State  farmers'  institute  with  classes  In 
grain  and  stock  Judging,  meetings  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Contest  Ass<K-iatIou,  the 
State  Corn  Breeders'  Association,  Good  Roads  Association,  Draft  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  Dairy  Association,  Aberdeen  Angus  Association,  and 
swine  breeders. 

Louisiana  Stations. — W.  G.  Taggart  and  A.  P.  Kerr,  of  the  Mississippi  College, 
have  l)een  appointed  analytical  chemists  at  the  Baton  Rongs  Station.  A.  B. 
Joffrion  has  resigned  to  accept  a  iwsition  in  a  large  sugar  factory  in  Porto  Rico. 

KassBchaietts  College  and  Station. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  leg- 
islature to  change  the  name  of  the  station  from  the  Hatch  Kxperiment  Station  of 
theMassachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Rxi)erl- 
ment  Station.  A  professorship  of  iwmology  is  to  l>e  established  In  the  college. 
H.  F.  Tompson,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1905,  has  been  apiwinted  instructor 
In  market  gardening  and  supervisor  of  field  work.  Prof.  G.  F.  Mills  has  be«>n 
made  dean  of  the  college  and  professor  of  the  humanities,  a  chair  newly  estab- 
lished, having  for  its  object  the  closer  correlation  of  the  agricultural,  technical, 
scientific,  and  cultural  studies  of  the  curriculum. 

Xiehigan  College. — F.  H.  Sanford,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1!)04,  has  been 
appolntetl  Instructor  in  forestry  to  assist  I'rofessor  Bogue. 

Hebraska  University  and  Station. — We  learn  from  AgriniJturc  that  the  legis- 
lature Is  to  be  asked  for  $220,000,  of  which  ?180.(XX»  Is  for  the  completion  of  a 
woman's  building,  horticultural  building.  Judging  pavilion,  and  poultry  plant  In 
the  college  of  agriculture;  $25,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  substation  at 
North  Platte,  and  $15,000  for  farmers'  Institutes. 

Ohio  Station. — J.  II.  Show  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  and  has  been 
8ncceede<l  by  S.  S.  Fay,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  station  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  glass  house  to  be  used  In  soil  study. 

Shade  Island  Station. — A.  W.  Richardson,  assistant  In  agronomy,  has  re- 
8igne<l  and  Is  succeeded  by  S.  C.  Damon. 

South  Dakota  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  establishing  at  least  two 
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new  substations  for  dry  Iniid  farming,  one  for  the  northern  and  one  for  the 
central  portion  of  the  tract  lying  west  of  tlie  Missouri  River.  It  Is  proposed 
that  these  branch  stations  shall  be  under  tlie  management  and  control  of  the 
station  at  Brookings,  and  an  initial  appropriation  of  at  least  $3,900  for  each  is 
mentioned,  with  |3,000  annually  thereafter.  The  resolution  Is  to  be  presented 
to  the  legislature  with  request  for  action,  including  the  setting  aside  of  at  least 
two  sections  of  land  for  tlie,use  of  the  proposed  substation. 

VlTglnia  College  and  Station. — The  agricultural  club  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture has  liegun  the  publication  of  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  called  the  I'  P.  I. 
Agricultural  Journal.  Harry  II.  Hill  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
chemical  department  of  the  station. 

Wyomittir  UniTerBity  and  Station. — G.  E.  Morton,  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  iMsition  in  the  Colorado  College. 
John  A.  Hill,  a  senior  student  In  agriculture  in  the  university-.  Is  taking  up 
special  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  In  preparation  for  refsearches 
upon  wool  at  the  station.  This  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  studies  of  Wyoming 
wools  and  wool  scouring,  and  the  effect  of  different  feeds,  alkali  soils,  and  cross- 
breeding on  the  i'haracter  and  quality  of  western  wools.  The  station  recently 
obtained  72  breeding  ewes  from  different  parts  of  the  West,  to  be  use<l  in  breed- 
ing exj)erlments  under  range  conditions  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  typical  western  range  sheep  with 
Improved  mutton  qualities  and  which  will  shear  a  heavy  fleece  of  fine  wool. 

A  new  series  of  dry  farming  investigations  have  also  been  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  this  Office.  In 
this  connection  the  station  will  take  up  the  study  of  soil  moisture  and  its  con- 
.servation  to  determine  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of  successful  farming 
without  Irrigation,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  15  In. 

Association  of  American  Agricnltnral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. — It  is 
announced  by  the  executive  committee  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Lansing.  Mich.,  during  the  week  of  May  26. 

Georgia  Agricnltural  Schools. — Meetings  of  trustees  to  decide  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  Congressional  district  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  Georgia 
have  lieen  held  In  10  of  the  11  districts.  In  nearly  every  Instance  the  compe- 
tition between  dilTerent  localities  in  the  districts  has  been  ver.v  sharp,  and 
the  contributions,  consisting  of  pledges  of  funds,  land,  electric  lights,  water, 
sewer  systems,  telephone  service,  etc.,  have  been  liberal.  The  smallest  cash 
contribution  for  buildings  was  $1.5,000  and  the  largest  $00,000. 

The  location  of  the  schools  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  contributions  in  the 
different  districts  are  as  follows:  First  district,  Statesboro,  $100,000;  second 
district,  Tifton.  $110,000;  third  district,  Americus,  $75,000;  fourth  district,  Car- 
rolltoii.  $(>0.<KX);  fifth  district,  Monroe,  $50,000;  sixth  district,  Barnesville. 
$8(>,IKX):  seventh  district.  Powder  Si)rings.  $40,000;  eighth  district.  Madison, 
$75,.">00;  ninth  district,  school  not  yet  located;  tenth  district.  Granite  Hill, 
$.>S.000;  eleventh  district,  I>ouglas.  $00,000. 

Plans  for  the  different  buildings,  subject  to  slight  modifications  by  the  respec- 
tive boards  of  trustees,  have  been  drawn  by  an  architect  employed  by  Governor 
Terrell.  These  plans  contemplate  a  main  building,  a  girls'  dormitory,  a  boys' 
dormitory,  a  domestic  science  and  dining  hall,  ijower  house  and  shops,  4  cottages 
for  instructors,  and  barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  The  main  building  and  at 
least  one  dormitory  will  be  erected  at  once  in  every  district,  and  in  some  districts 
the  girls'  dormitory,  the  power  house  and  shops,  and  the  domestic  science  and 
dining  hail  will  be  ore<'ted  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  r(K-ent  meeting  the  Iwnrd  of  trustees  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  decided  that  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  Into 
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the  schools  be  14  years  for  boys  and  13  years  for  girls ;  that  the  course  of  study 
be  limited  to  4  years,  one  of  which  shall  include  common  school  or  elementary 
studies,  and  that  the  scholastic  year  be  40  weeks.  A  minimum  of  3  hours  of 
class-room  work  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences,  English,  mathematics,  and 
history,  and  3  hours  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  or  the  laboratory  was  decided 
upon.  One-fourth  of  the  students  will  be  required  to  remain  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer  vacation  and  will  receive  compensation  for  their  work.  A  course  of 
study  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  State  university,  and  D.  J.  Crosby, 
of  this  Office,  was  recommended. 

Sothamsted  Station. — The  following  note  regarding  the  station  is  copied  from 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle:  "The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  (Laws  Agri- 
cultural Trust)  has  received  a  donation  of  £2,000  from  the  Permanent  Nitrate 
Committee,  to  be  Invested  and  added  to  the  general  endowment  fund  of  the  sta- 
tion. A  donation  of  100  guineas  [about  $500]  has  also  been  received  from  the 
Fertilizer  Manufacturers'  Association. 

"  During  the  past  summer  the  station  entered  Into  occupation  of  the  '  James 
Mason '  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason,  M.P.  The 
society  for  extending  the  Rothamsted  exjieriments,  which  was  formed  to  obtain 
funds  wherewith  the  experimental  station  might  enlarge  the  scope  of  Its  work 
and  initiate  further  agricultural  Investigations,  has  further  received  during 
the  past  year  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting  to  £240.  Further  sub- 
scriptions are  still  urgently  needed  to  secure  a  more  adequate  stafT,  and  may 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Har- 
penden,  Hertfordshire." 

Agricultural  Ueasnres  before  Congress. — A  bill  has  been  recently  Introduced 
by  Senator  Clay  and  Representative  Adamson,  providing  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $2,500  for  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations.  These  stations  are 
to  be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  stations  now  In  existence,  and  the 
appropriation  can  be  applied  only  to  the  expenses  of  conducting  or  verifying 
experiments  bearing  directly  on  agricultural  Industry. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Representative  Davis.,  which  includes 
in  addition  an  annual  appropriation  for  Industrial  education  In  agricultural 
high  schools  and  In  city  high  schools. 

Other  measures  recently  Introduced  Inchide  bills  authorizing  experimentation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  reference  to  cotton  bollworni  and  cotton  wilt 
disease ;  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of  interstate  or  foreign  messages  regard- 
ing the  buying  or  selling  of  "  futures  "  in  agricultural  products  or  commodities ; 
to  provide  for  a  soil  survey  In  Hawaii ;  to  establish  a  National  wood-testing 
laboratory  ;  to  provide  for  the  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  tlie  I'nited 
States;  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  demonstration  farms, 
for  the  investigation  of  farm  practice,  and  the  inauguration  of  systems  of  farm 
management ;  to  provide  for  fixing  uniform  standards  of  classification  and 
grading  of  grain;  to  provide. for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bank  in 
the  Philippines;  to  refund  30  per  cent  of  all  money  received  from  forest  reserves 
to  the  respective  States  or  Territories,  for  the  lienefit  of  the  pnl>lic  schools 
and  roads;  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  seed;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  250,000  copies  of  the  special  rejxjrt  on  the  diseases  of  the 
horse;  to  aid  in  the  settlement  and  irrigation  of  lands  included  In  National 
reclamation  projects,  by  setting  aside  40  acres  of  land  in  each  case  for  experi- 
ments In  Irrigation  and  drainage;  and  providing  for  the  control  of  grazing 
upon  the  public  lands. 

Bosenbanm  Live  Stock  Prizes. — Special  prizes  offered  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  by  Rosenbaum  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  been 
awarded,  according  to  the  winnings  at  the  exposition  of  exhibitors  from  the 
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various  States,  to  their  rcsiMK-tlve  stations,  a»  follows:  Illinois  first  $500;  In- 
diana second,  |300;  and  Iowa  third,  $200.  These  awards  arc  to  be  used  as 
prizes  on  live  stock  or  to  suc-cessful  students  in  judging  live  stock  and  grain  at 
the  short  winter  courses. 

Horse  Breeding  in  Japan. — Fanners'  Advocate  and  Farm  Journal  notes  the 
formation  of  an  organization,  with  headquarters  nt  Tokyo,  for  the  puriwse  of 
promoting  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Japanese  horses.  Half  the  shares  in 
the  compiiny  are  in  the  bands  of  the  government,  which  makes  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose.  Private  capital  promptly  oversubscribed  its  portion  of 
150.000  yen  (al)out  $150,(KK)).  Importations  have  been  begun  and  competitions 
and  public  demonstrations  are  to  be  arranged. 

Agricultural  Fraternity. — Farm  Students'  Review  states  that  the  students  in 
the  college  of  iiKriculture  of  Ohio  State  University,  with  the  approval  of  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  faculty,  have  established  a  fraternity.  Delta  Thett 
Sigma,  to  stand  strictly  for  advancement  In  agriculture  and  extend  its  develop- 
ment. 

Keorology. — On  October  26,  1906,  Johann  Dzierzon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  investigators  in  the  line  of  apiculture,  died  in  Silesia  at  the  age  of  90 
years.  In  many  resiKM-ts  he  was  the  Nestor  of  bee  raisers  and  suggested  many 
practical  devices  which  are  not  always  associated  with  his  name,  among  tliem 
a  separable  hive  similar  to  that  invented  by  Langstroth  about  the  same  time. 
He  is  chiefly  known  throughout  tlie  world,  however,  on  account  of  his  announce- 
ment, in  18.53,  of  parthenogenesis  in  bees.  Much  controversy  has  devclo|>ed 
around  this  imlnt  in  late  yeai-s,  but  Dzierzon's  theory  has  received  substantial 
supitort  from  the  majority  of  investigators. 

William  Warfleld,  a  famous  American  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  the 
author  of  one  of  the  standard  treatises  on  breeding  animals,  died  recently  in 
his  eighty-third  year. 

Dr.  Waiter  J.  Sykes,  for  the  last  15  years  editor  of  the  Analyst,  died  at  West- 
fields,  Grinistead,  December  10,  190C,  at  the  age  of  <54.  He  was  educated  In 
the  metlical  profession  but  became  interested  in  the  chemistry  of  brewing,  to 
the  literature  of  which  he  made  a  number  of  contributions,  notably  The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Brewing,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  in  press. 
Among  his  investigations  were  studies  of  differentiation  of  various  nitrogen- 
ous constituents  of  malt  wort,  and,  together  with  C.  A.  Mitchell,  of  the  dias- 
tatic  power  of  malt.  As  editor  of  the  Analyst,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  educational  i)apers  of  value,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  popularising  the 
work  of  Hansen  on  yeasts  and  Emil  Fischer  on  sugars. 

KiEcellaneoni. — The  opening  of  the  agricultural  exposition  in  Paraguay  has 
agr.in  been  postponed,  and  will  take  place  March  31. 

Pioneer  Mail  states  that  a  new  government  farm  wholly  for  tobacco  research 
is  to  be  opened  in  Rangi)ur  district  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  most  important  tobacco- 
raising  areas  in  India. 

K(w  Bulletin  announces  that  Cnpt.  A.  T.  Gage  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  tlie  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Calcutta  and  director  of  the  botan- 
ical survey  of  India. 

Sidney  Wells,  principal  of  the  Battersca  Polytechnic,  has  been  appointed 
director-general  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  education  for 
Egypt.  This  department  has  been  created  to  develop,  organize,  and  control 
technical  education  in  Egypt,  and  will  l)o  concrerned  with  the  government  educa- 
tional institutions  of  every  kind,  and  also  with  the  uongovernment  teehnk»l 
institutions. 
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Breeding  as  an  art  is  perhaps  as  old  as  agriculture  itself ;  certainly 
notable  results  were  secured  in  the  early  ages.  But  efforts  to  put 
breeding  on  a  scientific  basis  are  very  modern.  The  recent  republica- 
tion of  Mendel's  discoveries  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  study  of  heredity  and  its  practical  bearings  on 
animal  and  plant  production,  and  there  is  now  active  and  widespread 
interest  in  the  subject  of  breeding  in  its  scientific  aspects. 

In  this  country  the  movement  is  being  fostered  by  the  American 
Breeders'  Association,  whose  purpose  is  stated  in  its  constitution  to 
be  "  to  study  the  laws  of  breeding  and  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  plants  and  animals  by  the  development  of  expert  methods  of  breed- 
ing." This  association  was  organized  in  1904,  and  has  held  four 
regular  meetings  which  were  largely  attended  by  the  leading  investi- 
gators and  many  practical  breeders.  The  proceedings  of  the  first 
three  meetings  have  been  published  in  two  volumes,  and  comprise  over 
one  hundred  and  forty  addresses  and  scientific  papers  relating  for  the 
most  part  to  the  theory  of  animal  and  plant  breeding.  A  synopsis 
of  the  fourth  meeting,  recently  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  given  else- 
where in  this  issue  (p.  693).  Taken  together,  these  reports  contain 
the  best  that  is  known  in  breeding,  and  furnish  a  basis  for  the  revis- 
ion of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  treatises  now  used  as  text-books 
in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  association  in  promoting  and  develop- 
ing investigation  in  this  important  subject  are  very  great.  The  subject 
is  comparatively  new  as  far  as  .systematic  investigation  is  concerned, 
and  we  have  need  of  all  the  light  that  can  come  from  associated  effort 
and  experience.  The  association  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  system- 
atic manner,  a  large  number  of  committees  l)eing  authorized  at  the 
meeting  in  1906  to  look  after  various  phases  of  animal  and  plant 
breeding.  General  problems  were  assigned  to  thirteen  distinct  com- 
mittees, while  fifteen  others  were  to  undertake  the  study  of  sjjecial 
problems  relating  directly  to  animal  breeding,  and  a  like  number  the 
problems  of  plant  breeding.    The  membership  of  these  committees 

includes  some  of  the  foremost  investigators  of  the  country. 
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Many  of  these  committees  have  perfected  their  organization,  accom- 
plished considerable  work  of  a  preliminary  nature,  and  are  now 
actively  engaged  upon  the  duties  assigned  them,  as  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  progress  presented  at  the  recent  meeting. 

The  present  popularity  of  plant  breeding  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  projects  presented  for  investigation  under  the 
Adams  fund.  These  probably  exceed  in  number  those  proposed  in 
any  other  single  subject,  but  the  wide  range  and  grade  of  these  under- 
takings indicate  some  misconceptions  as  to  the  research  character  of 
some  of  this  work. 

These  ijrojects  may  l)e  classified  somewhat  roughly  as  follows: 
(1)  Those  which  aim  at  "■improvement''  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way;  (2)  those  which  propose  improvement  and  adaptation  along 
rather  more  definite  lines,  through  selections  made  from  the  crops  in 
the  field  by  eliminating  the  poorer  groups  rather  than  by  isolating 
the  superior  individuals;  (3)  systematic  breeding  and  selection, 
starting  from  the  individual;  (4)  development  of  resistance  to 
disease,  insect  attacks,  hardiness,  etc.,  by  selecting  individuals  wher- 
ever found;  (5)  improvement  through  crossing  and  hybridizing,  to 
be  followed  by  systematic  and  rigorous  selection ;  and  (C)  investiga- 
tions into  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  variability,  study  of  the  corre- 
lations of  vegetative  parts  with  certain  qualities,  etc.,  to  secure  a  basis 
for  generalizations  on  the  principles  of  breeding. 

These  clas.ses  evidently  differ  quite  widely  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point and  in  the  contribution  they  may  be  expected  to  make  to  our 
knowledge  of  breeding.  The  question  is,  Where  should  the  line  he 
drawn  between  the  work  of  the  plant  breeder  as  an  expert  and  investi- 
gator on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  seedsman  and  nurseryman  on  the 
other  ?  There  is  a  marked  tendency  among  a  certain  class  of  men  to  re- 
gard the  mere  production  of  things,  the  general  improvement  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal  in  some  respect,  as  research,  wholly  apart  from  any  plan 
of  adding  to  what  we  know  about  breeding  and  the  laws  governing  it. 
These  efforts  consist  in  the  adaptation  of  a  plant  to  new  environment, 
improving  it  in  resistance  to  drought,  earliness,  productiveness,  its 
composition  with  respect  to  some  valuable  constituent,  and  various 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  excellence.  Sometimes  the  plan  does 
not  even  go  so  far  as  to  designate  the  special  line  of  improvement,  and 
to  this  extent  is  aimless ;  and  between  this  and  the  more  specific  and 
detailed  plans  of  operations  there  are  all  gradations.  Such  work 
will  usually  not  be  along  well-defined  lines  and  methods,  and  unless 
it  is  carried  out  more  carefully  than  the  plan  is  outlined,  it  can  be 
expected  to  add  nothing  of  value  to  our  methods. 

Desirable  as  such  work  may  be  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  regarded  as  investigation  in  any  true 
sense,  and  there  is  even  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  not  more  properly 
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the  work  of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  than  of  an  experiment  station. 
Its  real  purpose  is  the  attainment  of  material  ends,  the  finding  of 
something  which  is  better,  and  it  is  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
learning  why  certain  results  follow,  and  whether  they  are  chance 
occurrences  or  in  accordance  with  a  general  law  and  may  serve  as 
a  safe  basis  of  procedure.  It  is  argued  that  we  shall  learn  consid- 
erable from  such  work  incidentally,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  a  man  who  is  content  to  start  out  with  a  project  which  avow- 
edly aims  only  at  skillful  improvement  in  an  empirical  way  will  often 
give  himself  much  concern  with  incidental  occurrences,  whose  study 
would  delay  him  in  his  haste  to  attain  a  purely  utilitarian  end.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  work  is  often  undertaken  in 
the  true  scientific  spirit. 

It  is  the  man  who  couples  with  his  plan  for  improvement  the  pur- 
pose to  add  something  to  our  knowledge,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
knowing  e.xactly  how  his  end  was  attained,  who  will  observe  closely 
those  specimens  which  do  not  come  up  to  his  requirements  as  well  as 
those  that  do,  will  study  the  course  of  development  carefully,  and  will 
thus  learn  something  of  the  limitations  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
suppased  laws  or  rules. 

Happily  for  the  development  of  breeding  as  a  science,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  projects  have  been  undertaken  which  deal  primarily 
or  in  part  w^ith  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  case.  This  is  an  encour- 
aging tendency,  and  indicates  something  of  a  revolt  from  routine 
improvement  work.  More  of  the  breeding  work  which  now  seems 
to  be  aimed  at  results  without  reference  to  the  factors  influencing 
their  origin  migh*  be  made  to  contribute  toward  the  working  out  of 
certain  principles  if  planned  with  reference  to  that  end,  and  it 
seems  extremely  desirable  that  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  improve- 
ment work  should  take  this  feature  into  account. 

Many  have  taken  up  breeding  work  without  adequate  preparation 
for  it,  and  see  in  it  only  the  possibility  of  "  creating "  something 
useful.  Surely  if  anything  more  than  the  manipulative  skill  of  the 
commercial  breeder  is  claimed  for  this  work,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  appropriate  for  a  station  expert  or  an  investigator,  it  should  be 
undertaken  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  status  of  our  information, 
so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  progress  already  made  and 
of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  that  field.  Only  in  this  way  is  the 
breeder  equipped  to  observe  intelligently  and  to  correlate  his  obser- 
vations in  a  way  to  be  helpful. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  is  accurate  observation  and  the  keeping 
of  complete  records.  It  is  said  that  the  only  record  of  many  new 
varieties  is  in  the  memory  of  the  originator.  The  mere  weeding  out 
of  those  individuals  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  standard, 
without  any  record  as  to  their  prevalence  or  characteristics,  makes 
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the  results  usele^  for  a  study  of  inheritance  and  variability;  but 
how  important  for  this  purpose  might  be  a  study  of  the  reversions 
and  the  causes  which  lead  to  them. 

Certain  supposed  limitations  in  plant  breeding  are  so  often  men- 
tioned that  they  have  become  almost  axiomatic.  Among  these  are 
the  incompatibility  of  earlineas  and  prolificacy,  of  large  size  and 
number  of  parts,  and  the  correlation  of  other  qualities.  TIjm*  is 
opportunity  for  further  observation  on  these  points,  and  if  this 
limitation  is  found  to  prevail,  the  physiological  phenomena  which 
determine  this  antagonism  remain  to  be  worked  out.  Moreover, 
the  recent  work  of  Batason  has  cast  a  doubt  on  the  limitations  of 
selection  as  a  means  of  fixing  a  type  which  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation. 

The  study  of  mutations,  as  described  by  De  Vries,  seems  a  fruitful 
field  for  investigation.  The  old  taxonomic  idea  of  the  fixity  of  species 
appears  to  be  doomed  to  give  way  to  a  different  concept.  MacDougal 
has  recently  shown  that  plants  can  be  so  profoundly  affected  by  chem- 
icals as  to  lose  their  character  sufficiently  to  result  in  the  production  of 
new  forms.  If  this  should  he  true  it  may  result  in  a  new  method  of 
plant  breeding,  and  at  all  events  it  calls  attention  to  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  certain  environmental  conditions.  Fertilizers  and  soil  condi- 
tions are  known  to  have  an  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  plant  as 
well  as  on  the  quality.  The  turnip  has  been  found  to  l)c  quite  con- 
stantly influenced  in  composition  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
soil  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  the  case  of  cereals  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  out  a  method  for  ascertaining  the  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  the  soil  on  the  basis  of  tlie  composition  of  the  crop  grown. 

The  necessity  of  taking  these  matters  into  account  when  plants  are 
l)eing  bred  for  increased  protein,  and  of  fully  checking  or  controlling 
all  conditions  other  than  individtiality  which  may  cause  changes,  will 
be  apparent.  In  the  case  of  leguminous  plants  bred  for  increased 
protein  content  the  possible  effect  of  nitrogen  assimilation  as  a  dis- 
turbing factor  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  has  been  shown  that  nitro- 
gen assimilation  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  plant  or  its  seed,  and  it  has  also  been  found  that  plants  appar- 
ently vary  considerably  in  the  energy  with  which  they  assimilate 
atmospheric  nitrogen. 

The  conditions  surrounding  this  activity  and  the  factors  which 
influence  it  are  little  understood,  but  these  differences  in  conditions 
or  capacity  of  the  plant  may  nullify  the  results  of  breeding  work 
which  does  not  take  account  of  them.  The  obvious  remedy  would 
seem  to  be  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  which  these  experiments  are 
made  in  such  way  as  to  eliminate  nitrogen  assimilation  and  its  attend- 
ant influences. 
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There  is  every  reason  why  the  breeding  work  as  a  whole  should  be 
placed  upon  a  more  scientific  basis.  It  has  become  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  stations,  and  the  practical  results  attained 
have  aroused  interest  and  confidence  in  it.  Already  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  more  progressive  farmers  to  selection,  the  use  of  im- 
proved seed,  etc.,  and  the  work  of  the  stations  and  others  is  therefore 
finding  practical  application  in  their  hands.  The  greatest  need  of  this 
work  is  improved  methods  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples involved,  in  order  that  observation  may  be  guided  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  results  made  more  sure. 

With  the  retirement  of  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  from  active  service  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
will  miss  a  very  potent  influence  for  development  and  an  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  their  cause.  For  twenty-seven  years 
Professor  Henry  has  labored  energetically  and  unceasingly  for  the 
recognition  and  upbuilding  of  agricultural  education  and  experimen- 
tation, not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  in  a  national  way.  His  success 
has  been  an  inspiration,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  winning 
favor  for  agricultural  instruction  as  well  as  pointing  the  way  to  reach- 
ing the  farmers  and  their  sons. 

His  career  has  characterized  him  as  emphatically  a  man  of  action. 
All  that  he  has  achieved  came  through  hard,  pei-sistent  work.  He 
believed  in  agricultural  education  and  was  determined  to  see  its 
value  recognized.  If  this  could  not  be  accomplished  under  the  con- 
ventional method  of  teaching,  he  was  ready  to  develop  and  test  a  new 
plan,  and  he  had  the  coUrage  of  conviction  necessary  to  carry  it  out 
in  the  face  of  doubt,  if  not  opposition.  And  so  he  organized  in  188(5 
the  first  successful  short  course  in  agriculture  in  this  country;  and 
when  its  success  had  been  demonstrated  he  established  the  first  dairy 
school  in  America  in  1890.  Four  years  later  he  started  the  ten-day 
course  for  adult  farmers,  which  attracted  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men  the  first  year,  and  was  attended  this  year  by  six  hundred  and 
seven  farmers. 

He  took  a  personal,  individual  interest  in .  the  students  of  these 
courses.  He  made  sjjecial  effort  to  follow  their  subsequent  careers 
in  order  to  study  the  benefits  of  the  courses  and  means  of  strengthen- 
ing them,  and  the  success  of  these  young  men  in  a  business  way,  as 
leaders  in  their  communities,  or  in  teaching,  was  a  matter  of  the  keen- 
est gratification  to  him.  .  In  a  very  large  measure  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  is  an  institution  of  his  making,  and  in  later  years  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the  long  course  and  post- 
graduate work.  He  also  interested  himself  in  agricultural  instruc- 
tion through  secondary  schools,  and  had  a  part  in  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  high  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
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Professor  Henry's  success  was  no  less  marked  in  the  development 
of  the  experiment  station.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1880  as  professor  of  botany  and  agriculture,  and  three  years  later 
secured  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  station.  He 
had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  scientific  work  and  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  Step  by  step  he  developed  different  de- 
partments of  the  work,  gathering  around  him  a  competent  corps  of 
workers,  who  were  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  and  aided  by  his  intel- 
ligent insight  into  the  practical  and  scientific  bearing  of  their  work. 
Under  his  direction  the  Wisconsin  Station  has  placed  to  its  credit 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  multitude  of  results  of  practical  importance,  which  the 
institution  has  carried  directly  to  the  farmer. 

The  imposing  array  of  buildings  which  he  has  brought  together  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  several  of  them  the  first  of  their  kind  to 
be  erected  at  any  agricultural  college,  will  remain  a  tribute  to  his  long 
period  of  service  and  to  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  the  people  of 
his  State.  Although  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  his  health  has 
been  impaired  by  constant  devotion  to  his  work,  which  left  little 
time  for  vacation.  The  letters  of  President  Van  Hise  and  of  the 
board  of  regents  in  accepting  the  resignation,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  postpone  for  some  time,  expressed  a  profound  appre- 
ciation of  Profesor  Henry's  services  to  the  university  and  to  the 
State,  and  a  deej)  sense  of  personal  loss  at  his  going.  The  title  of 
"  emeritus  professor  "  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter  Profe.ssor  Henry  says :  "  My 
work  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer.  I  have  laid  only  the  foundations; 
others  will  build  a  better  superstructure  than  I  possibly  could  .  .  . 
It  is  my  hope,  as  it  is  my  ambition,  that  when  the  load  of  responsibil- 
ity is  removed  and  I  have  somewhat  regained  my  old-time  health  and 
vigor  I  can  draw  closer  than  ever  before  to  our  students  and  the 
farmers,  and  so  in  some  ways  at  least  be  more  useful  than  ever  be- 
fore." His  many  friends  the  country  over  will  echo  this  hope,  and 
will  wish  for  him  many  years  of  continued  activity  in  a  less  respon- 
sible and  exacting  capacity  as  a  reward  for  his  great  service. 
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AGKICULTTTBAI  CHEMISTKT. 

Fiiuclples  and  practice  of  agricultural  analysis,  II.  W.  Wiley  (Eagton, 
Pa.:  The  Chemical  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  vol.  1,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  cnl,  pp.  XII+6S6,  pis. 
18,  figs.  55). — It  Is  stated  in  the  preface  that  "  so  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of 
agricultural  science  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  this  volume 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  practically  rewrite  it.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  relating  as  much,  If  not  more,  to 
fertilizers  than  to  soils,  has  been  transferred  to  the  second  volume,  but  new 
matter  more  than  equivalent  thereto  iu  bullc  has  been  Inserted.  The  latest 
improved  methods  have  been  described,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  new 
principles  or  have  secured  better  results.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
out  more  fully  the  principles  of  procedure  Involved  In  order  that  the  present 
volume  might  not  only  mirror  the  latest  advances  in  science,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  reflect  the  philosophy  of  method  and  practice.  To  this  end,  many  of  the 
older  methods,  long  out  of  vogue,  are  retained,  because  In  them  are  found  the 
beginnings  of  fundamental  procedures  which  serve  to  unify  the  processes  of 
analysis  and  render  more  intelligible  the  modern  methods." 

The  bacteriological  method  in  chemical  research,  W.  Omelianski  (Arch. 
Set.  Biol.  ISt.  Petcrsb.],  12  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  22^-2.J7).— Reviewing  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  recently  been  made  In  bacteriological  investigation,  the 
author  suggests  that  In  view  of  the  Intiniate  relation  which  exists  between- 
bacteriological  and  chemical  reactions  it  Is  time  that  this  alliance  was  real- 
ized in  the  establishment  of  a  science  of  micro-biological  chemistry  similar 
to  physiological  chemistry,  technical  chemistry,  etc.  He  points  out  that  here- 
tofore the  bacteriological  method  has  been  used  to  study  almost  exclusively  the 
natural  processes  of  transformation  of  matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has  enriched  chemistry  by  a  series  of  perfectly  new  reactions  and  transfor- 
mations. He  is  convinced  that  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology 
should  be  united  and  that  both  will  be  advanced  thereby,  chemistry  by  being 
furnished  with  a  new  source  of  reagents  and  reactions,  and  bacteriology  by 
baying  the  aid  of  chemistry  In  solving  a  large  number  of  very  complicated 
chemical  problems. 

The  duty  of  chemistry  to  ag^riculture,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (Illinois  8 fa.  Circ. 
105,  pp.  27). — This  Is  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  8,  1906. 

On  cbemical  examinations  of  arable  soils,  C.  G.  Eogebtz  (Meddel.  K. 
Landthr.  Akad.  Exptlf&lt.  [Stockholm],  1906,  No.  91,  pp.  1-62;  K.  Landtbi: 
Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  45  (1906),  No.  3-4,  pp.  177-236;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Agr. 
Chem.,  35  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  793-799). — ^The  author  gives  a  general  discussion 
of  methods  of  soil  analysis  and  considers  at  some  length  the  appearance  and 
Importance  to  plants  of  the  various  mineral  constituents  of  the  soils. 
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The  metbod  of  analysis  of  solutions  obtained  by  means  of  strong  acids  is 
severely  erltidsed,  the  following  method  being  used  in  the  author's  investiga- 
tions here  reported:  At  least  1  kg.  of  the  soil  in  its  natural  condition,  calcn- 
lated  on  a  water-free  basis,  is  sbalien  tor  an  hour  with  2  liters  of  a  2  per  cent 
hydrochloric-acid  solution  in  a  rotary  apparatus  of  similar  construction  as,  but 
of  larger  dimensions  than,  the  Wagner  apparatus  for  determination  of  citrate- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  phosphate,  and  1  liter  filtered  off.  This 
amount  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  to  separate  out  silica  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  analysis  followed  for  the  determination  of  the  other  constituents. 
Nitric  acid  is  determined  In  a  separate  sample  which  is  digested  with  water  and 
the  filtrate  examined  by  the  Ulscb  metbod.  Ammonia  is  determined  In  a  sampk* 
digested  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Organic  nitrogen  is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  KJeldahl  method. 

It  was  found  that  soiis  treated  with  a  4  per  cent,  and  even  a  2  per  cent, 
hydrochloric-acid  solution  become  sterile  for  the  time  being  for  all  crops 
experimented  with  except  potatoes,  which  can  make  a  sickly  growth  therein. 
The  reason  why  barley,  at  least,  does  not  find  sufficient  food  lu  the  soil  extracted 
In  this  manner  is  that  soil  so  treated  contains  too  little  lime.  During  the 
second  to  fourth  year  after  extraction,  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley  develop  much 
more  luxuriantly  in  extracted  soil  than  in  a  good  arable  soil,  tbe  explanation 
given  being  that  the  available  plant  food  the  first  year  is  removed  by  the  acid 
digestion  and  subsequent  washing  with  water,  whereas  new  plant  food  Is  formed 
Inter  on  from  the  organic  raw  material  which  remained  in  the  solL  The  nitric 
jind  sulphuric  acids  in  the  soil,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  obtained  from 
organic  material,  and  phosphoric  acid  from  phosphorus  in  humus  substances. — 

r.    W.    WOLL. 

Quantitative  determination  of  potassium,  R.  Pajetta  (Oaz.  Chim.  Hal., 
36  (1906),  II,  pp.  150-156;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  21, 
p.  106S). — ^Tlie  author  finds  that  Turugl's  i)er8ulpbate  method  of  determining 
potash  is  inaccurate  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  tbe  potassium  iiersulpbate 
In  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate. 

The  solubility  of  gypsum  in  phosphoric  acid  solutions,  W.  C.  Tabeb 
(Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  10  (1906),  p.  593;  aba.  in  Chem.  Aha.,  1  (1907),  No.  1, 
p.  21). — It  was  found  that  at  a  temiierature  of  25°  the  solubility  of  gy|>8um 
Increased  with  the  concentration  cf  the  phosphoric-acid  solution  until  a  maxi- 
mum was  reached  at  about  2;m  gm.  of  phosphorus  pentoxld  per  liter,  when  the 
solubility  was  about  four  times  that  In  pure  water.  Beyond  this  point  tbe 
solubility  regularly  decreased  with  tbe  Increase  of  the  acid  content 

The  detection  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  II.  W.  Waoneb  (Phartn.  Central- 
haUe,  48  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  5-7). — ^The  thymol,  resorcin,  and  especially  the 
t)beuol  reactions  for  these  acids  are  described.    . 

Kitron:  A  new  reagent  for  nitric  acid  (Merck's  Ann.  Rpts.,  19  (1905), 
pp.  151, 152;  aba.  in  Chem.  Noes,  94  (1906),  No.  2^54,  p.  271).-— A  description  is 
given  of  tbe  composition,  properties,  and  method  of  use  of  this  reagent  (See 
also  K.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  045.) 

Determination  of  nitrates,  F.  S.  Sinnatt  (Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  London,  22 
(1906),  p.  255;  aba.  in  Analyat,  31  (1906),  No.  369,  p.  418;  Jour.  Soc  Chem, 
Indua.,  25  (1906),  No.  24,  P-  1227;  Chem.  Aba.,  1  (1907),  No.  2,  p.  149).— 
Knecht  and  Ilibbert's  method  for  picric  acid  was  applied  to  the  determination 
of  potassium  nitrate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  The  method  depends  on 
the  conversion  of  the  nitrates  into  picric  acid  by  means  of  phenolsulphontc 
acid,  the  picric  acid  being  determined  by  titanium  tricblorid. 

On  the  distillation  of  ammonia  with  and  -without  oondenjdng  in  the 
Xjeldahl  method  of  determining  nitrogen,  B.  Pescheck  (Jour,  Landw.,  54 
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{1906),  .Vo.  .},  pp.  367-3«.} ) —Tills  article  reports  a  number  of  studies  of  factors 
determining  the  acc-uracy  of  this  method,  espet'lally  the  solubility  of  the  alkalis 
of  the  glass  apparatus  and  loss  of  ammonia.  With  Jena  glass  apparatus  there 
was  no  considerable  error  due  to  solubility  of  alkalis  of  the  glass.  By  use  of 
proper  i)re<'aution8  the  loss  of  ammonia  nee<l  not  be  considerable,  although  It 
can  not  be  entirely  prevented  in  distillation  without  cooling.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  distillation  without  a  condenser  gave  substantially  the 
«inie  results  ns  in  ease  of  the  use  of  a  cwndenser. 

The  determination  of  ammonia  in  water  by  Nessler'g  reagent,  A.  Buisson 
(Compt.  Hend.  Acad.  Hci.  [Parin],  i.j.J  (im)6),  Yo.  5,  pp.  2HS-2{H ;  abs.  in  Bui. 
doc.  Vhim.  I'ariH.  3.  scr.,  3S  (1906),  Ao.  ^}.  p.  I3J0). — Acconllug  to  the  author's 
Inrestigations  tlie  jtreclpltate  obtnln«Hl  with  Nessler's  solution  in  weak  solu- 
tions of  aniuionia  (<>  uig.  iH'r  liter)  has  the  following  formula  :  IIg,N«It,  a  brown 
amorphous  body  Insoluble  in  neutral  solvents,  but  soluble  In  (lotassiuin  lodid, 
which  in  excess  liberates  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  as  follows: 
IIg.N4l.-f-12KI-|-12n,0=5)  HgI,4-tNH,-|-12KOIL  All  of  the  amin.mla  is  not 
pre<-ipitate<l,  the  pn)iiortI«n  being  detennlned  by  various  conditions  of  tem- 
t>erature,  dilution,  preparation  of  reagents,  etc.  In  the  author's  exiM'rlnients 
as  much  as  21  iter  cent  of  the  ammonia  esca|M>d  precipitation. 

The  Volhard  method  for  the  determination  of  chlorin  in  potable  waters, 
F.  T.  8hi:tt  and.  II.  W.  Cuabi.to.n  {Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Canada,  2.  srr..  It 
11905-6).  .Sec.  Ill,  pp.  67-71;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Nctrn,  fl.}  {1906),  No.  24.W,  pp. 
J.'>H-J60). — Comparisons  of  the  Volhard  and  chromate  methods  on  a  large  num- 
lier  of  samples  of  water  are  reported,  the  results  sliowing  that  the  Volhard 
method  while  less  rapid  than  the  chromate  Is  more  satisfactory  for  waters 
containing  vc>ry  small  amounts  of  chlorin. 

Table  of  the  principal  physical  and  chemical  constants  of  fats,  I). 
SiDEBSKY  (/MrfM«.  LoU.  [Porix],  31  (1906),  yo.  is,  pp.  77.5,  776).— Constants  for 
28  fats  and  oils  of  aulmal  and  vegetable  origin  calculated  from  compiled  data 
are  reported  in  tabular  form. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  casein  in  cheese,  .V.  Trili.at  and 
SArTON  (Bui.  80c.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  str.,  3.5-36  (1906),  Xo.  23,  pp.  1207-1210).— 
This  Is  a  direct  method  for  the  determination  of  casein  In  cheese,  based  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  method  for  the  determination  of  casein  In  milk  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  9).  The  method  is  believed  to  show  accurately 
the  amount  of  proteids  In  cheese  which  have  not  undergone  transformation 
during  the  process  of  rli)ening. 

In  applying  the  method  to  <-onnnercial  samples,  the  following  percentages  of 
casein  were  obtained:  Cameniltert.  is.2(l:  Gruy^re,  .31..14;  Gervais,  6.42;  Brie, 
22.93;  Bofjuefort  (half  ripened).  ll.(i.5;  Ro<iuefort  (well  ri|>ened),  7.10;  and 
Holland,  .31.50. 

The  classification  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteids  in  relation  to  their 
products  of  decofiipositlon,  J.  II.  Mili.ab  (Trans,  (luinnvss  llrsrarrh  Lab.,  1 
(1906),  pt.  2,  pp.  H9-166). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  data  with  a  view  to 
classification  of  proteids. 

Concerning  glutamlns,  R.  Sciiiti.ze  (iMiuhr.  Vers.  Stat.,  Go  (1906),  So. 
3-4,  pp.  237-2^6). — The  author  notes  that  there  is  considerable  variation  In  the 
reported  measurements  of  the  optical  activity  of  giutamin.  A  number  of  such 
measurements  made  vyith  glutamins  of  known  origin  are  reported  and  compared 
with  the  author's  earlier  work  and  with  that  of  other  investigators.  In  his 
opinion,  it  Is  not  Improbable  that  the  variations  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
glutamlns  In  stereolaometric  forms. 
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On  the  liberation  of  phosphorus  fi^om  nuclein  compounds,  F.  H.  Scott 
{Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  2S99,  pp.  1791,  1792).— In  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Toronto  meeting  of  tlie  British  Medical  Association  (1906),  the  author  reports 
studies  of  the  pliospbonis  in  nuciein  compounds.  As  a  whole  his  investigation 
shows  "that  it  is  much  more  difflcult  to  cause  the. phosphorus  to  pass  from 
Its  ouclelc-aold  combination  to  an  inorganic  condition  than  was  preriously  sup 
]K>8ed.  The  whole  principle  of  tiie  IJUenfeld-Montl-Macallum  reaction  is  there- 
fore wrong,  and  we  must  conclude,  with  Uadborski  and  Beusiey.  that  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  its  use  are  worthless  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  nucleic  acid." 

On  the  effect  of  the  volume  of  the  lead  precipitate  in  cane  sugar  anslysia, 
X.  Deehr  (Internat.  Sugar  Jour.,  9  (1907),  A'o.  97,  pp.  i3-/j).— The  following 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  results  of  experiments : 

"  Solutions  of  cane  products  when  made  up  to  different  volumes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lead  precipitate  tend  to  give  nearly  identical  polarizations,  when  the 
readings  are  made  at  different  concentrations. 

"  This  effect  Is  due  to  the  compensating  effect  of  the  volume  ocmpled  by  the 
lead  precipitate  and  the  increase  in  specific  rotation  with  dilution. 

"The  lead  precipitate  has  an  effect  on  the  iiolarization,  and  neglec-t  of  this 
tends  to  give  a  plus  error  to  observations  made  under  the  conventional  method 
of  analysis." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  crude  fiber  of  sugar  cane,  II.  C.  P.  Gixbuos 
(Meded.  Proefstat.  Suikcrriet  West-Java,  1906,  Xo.  91,  pp.  20). — ^The  crude  tttter 
portion  of  a  number  of  samples  of  sugar  cane  of  different  varieties  was  studied 
and  Its  constituents  determined. 

The  furfurol  and  methylfurturol-ylelding  constituents  of  Ugnocellulose, 
K.  Fbomhebz  (Ztschr.  Phyniol.  Chem.,  50  (1906),  No.  2-J,  pp.  209-240,  pf.  i).— 
The  Investigations  which  were  made  with  the  llgnocellulose  of  aspen  wood  are  a 
contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  cellulose. 

Determination  of  mineral  acids  in  vinegar,  F.  W.  Richabdson  and  J.  K. 
BowEN  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indvt.,  25  (1906),  No.  17,  pp.  8S6S3S).—A  modification 
is  described  of  the  I-Iehner  method  of  estimating  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  which 
the  authors  claim  Increases  decidedly  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

The  fuller's  earth  test  for  caramel  in  vinegar,  W.  L.  Dubois  (.Jour.  Amcr. 
Chem.  Soc,  29  (1907),  No.  1.  pp.  75-77). — Such  great  variations  were  obtained  In 
tests  of  fuller's  earth  of  different  sorts  for  removing  i-olorlng  matter  from  samples 
cf  cider  vinegar  of  Icuown  purity  that  the  author  believes  the  material  should  not 
be  employed  in  analytical  worit  for  removing  coloring  matter  except  In  prelimi- 
nary tests. 

METEOBOLOGY— WATEE. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States,  A.  J.  Henbt  (17.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Weather 
Bur.  Bui.  Q.  pp.  1012,  pis.  S3,  figs.  7).— The  primary  object  of  this  \vork  is  stated 
to  be  "  to  present  in  form  for  easy  reference  comparative  climatic  statistics  for 
the  different  portions  of  the  I'nlted  States.  The  need  of  such  a  volume  has  been 
felt  for  some  time,  particularly  within  the  Department." 

In  general  tiie  statistics  presented  cover  the  period  from  1870  to  1903.  "  Two 
distinct  series  of  observations  have  been  used :  First,  the  observations  made  pri- 
marily for  the  synoptic  weather  charts  during  the  period  1870  to  1903;  second, 
the  observations  made  by  voluntary  observers  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  for 
purely  climatic  purposes.  .  .  . 

"  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  broader  features  of  the  climate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  intended  to  be  read  in  connection  with  reports  on  the  climate  of 
the  respective  States,  whlcft  appear  In  subsequent  chapters.     For  convenience  ta 
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grouping  and  discussion  the  country  lias  been  divided  into  six  climatic  districts, 
viz,  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  South  Atlantic  and  East 
Gulf  States,  the  West  Gulf  and  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  Slope,  the  North  Cen- 
tral States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Plateau  r^ion,  and  the  Pacific  coast." 

Data  regarding  location,  equipment,  and  climate  are  summarized  for  each  sta- 
tion in  these  districts. 

Forty  years  of  southern  New  Mexico  climate,  J.  D.  Tinsley  (A/'ew  Mexico 
•S'Jo.  Bui.  59,  pp.  -iS,  figs.  5,  dgmn.  4). — "This  bulletin  contains  a  record  of  the 
inoutbly  and  annual  mean  maximum,  mean  minimum,  and  mean  temperatures, 
liigbest  and  lowest  temiieratures  during  each  month,  number  of  days  with  tem- 
Iierature  of  32°  or  less,  number  of  days  with  temperature  of  (50°  or  less,  precipi- 
tation, relative  hamidlty,  condition  of  tlie  sky,  and  wind  movement  for  each 
month  and  year  from  ]8!)2  to  190C,  as  observed  at  the  New  Mexico  Experiment 
Station.  Also,  temperature  and  rainfall  records  for  other  stations  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  for  most  of  the  years  between  1851  and  1800. 

"The  data  have  a  general  application  to  those  iMrtions  of  southern  New 
Mexico  having  an  altitude  less  than  4,000  ft. 

"  The  annual  mean  maximum  temperature  for  14  years  Is  76.8°.  The  annual 
mean  minimum  for  13  years  is  41.4°  and  the  annual  mean  for  40  years  is  61.6°. 
The  lowest  temperature  in  14  years  was  1°  in  December,  1895,  and  the  highest, 
106°,  which  has  occurred  several  times.  Temperatures  of  10°  and  less  are  not 
uncommon  at  night  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

"The  mean  annual  range  of  temperature  is  35.4°.  The  absolute  monthly 
range  is  from  45°  to  75°.    The  greatest  annual  range  was  101°  in  189.^. 

"The  mean  number  of  days  in  a  year  when  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  60°  is  56  and  of  the  days  when  the  temperature  falls  below  32°  In  the 
2i  hours  Is  121. 

"The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  8.8  in.  The  smallest  was  3.5  In.  in  1873,  and 
the  largest,  17.1  in.  in  1905.  The  most  of  the  rain  fails  during  July,  August,  and 
Septemt)er.  Snow  occurs,  but  the  amount  is  too  small  to  be  of  economic  im- 
iwrtance. 

"The  records  scarcely  sustain  the  Idea  that  there  has  been  a  i>ermanent 
increase  in  the  rainfall. 

"  The  relative  humidity  is  low,  the  annual  mean  being  probably  about  40  per 
<«nt.  The  mean  monthly  wind  movement  is  about  .5,000  miles,  7  miles  an  hour. 
The  mean  number  of  clear  days  per  year  Is  225,  part  cloudy  91,  and  cloudy  49. 
The  evaporation  is  5  to  6  ft.  per  year." 

World  weather,  J.  Eliot  (Set.  Amer.  8up.,  62  (1906),  No.  161i,  pp.  27862, 
25863). — ^This  is  a  quotation  of  a  review  of  a  memoir  by  this  author,  in  which  the 
Iwlief  is  expressed  that  the  results  of  investigations  reported  in  the  memoir 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  practical  work  of  forecasting.  The  statement 
is  made  that  the  investigations  are  of  special  lm|)ortance  because  novel  methods 
of  studying  air  movement  on  a  large  scale  were  employed,  "  leading  to  results 
not  merely  unexpected,  but  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  have 
formed  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  meteorologists  during  the  past  fifty  years." 

VontUy  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  34  (1906),  Nog.  9,  pp.  405-^52^ 
figs.  9,  charts  7;  10,  pp.  453-504,  figs.  7,  charts  7). — In  addition  to  the  usual 
reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological 
tables  and  charts  for  the  uonths  of  September  and  October,  190C,  monthly  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  climatology  throughout  the  world,  recent  papers  bearing 
on  meteorology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  articles  and  notes : 

No.  9.— The  Relation  of  the  Weather  to  the  Flow  of  Streams,  by  F.  H.  Bran- 
denburg; Phenomenal  Rainfall  at  Guinea,  Va.  (illus.),  by  E.  A.  Evanp;   Tb& 
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Green  Suu  of  the  Krakatoa  Eruption ;  International  Weather  Cablegrams ;  Tho 
Zodiacal  Light,  by  A.  Searle;  The  Direction  of  Local  Winds  as  Affected  by 
Contiguous  Areas  of  I^ud  and  Water,  by  T.  H.  Davis;  Height  of  the  Atmav 
phere  Determined  from  the  Time  of  Dlsapinsarance  of  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky- 
after  Sunset,  by  T.  J.  J.  See;  I'ilot  Balloons  and  the  Upper  Winds,  by  F.  O. 
Ilills;  I'rufessur  Adolf  Rruian,  by  W.  Ermau;  The  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil; 
The  Classiflcatlou  of  Climates;  The  West  Indian  Hurricanes  of  September, 
IJKX!  (illus.),  by  E.  B.  (Jarriott;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Kducators;  Edu<.-.i- 
tlonnl  Notes ;    and  I'opular  Meteorological  Lectures  in  England. 

No.  10. — Suggestions  as  to  Teaching  the  Science  of  the  Weatiier,  by  J.  W. 
Smith;  Abnormal  Weather  Over  Southern  Texas,  by  J.  L.  Cline;  A  Bare 
Cumulus  Cloud  of  U'Uticular  Form  (illus.),  by  II.  II.  Clayton;  Do  Climates 
Change?  Climatological  Data  for  Virginia;  ImiuI  and  Sea  Winds;  Kepriiits 
of  Worlis  on  Meteorology;  Premature  I'ubiic-ation ;  Souora  Storms  and  Sononi 
Clouds  of  California  (Illus.).  by  A.  Campbell;  Has  the  Culf  Stream  any  In- 
fluence on  the  Weather  of  New  York  City?  On  the  Formation  of  Anchor  Ice, 
or  Ground  Ii-e,  at  the  Bottom  of  Bunniug  Water,  by  H.  T.  Barnes;  Weather 
Bureau  Men  as  Kducatore;  and  Studies  on  the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atinos- 
l»here — VIII,  The  .Meteorological  Conditions  .Vssociated  with  the  Cottage  City 
Watersiwut — Continued  (illus.),  by  F.  II.  BIgelow. 

Meteorological  obseryations,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  T.  A.  Barby  (ilasnachu- 
setts  Sta.  Met.  BuU.  215,  216,  pp.  .J  each). — Summaries  of  observations  on 
.  pressure,  temiterature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
(;asual  phenomena  during  November  and  December,  190C.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  weather  of  each  month  Is  briefly  discus8e<l,  and  the  Dect>mber 
bulletin  gives  a  summary  for  the  year.  The  principal  data  in  this  summary 
are  as  follows: 

Presiurc  (Inches). — Maximum,  30.95,  February  11;  minimum.  29.25.  Jan- 
uary 4;  mean,  S0.051.  Air  temperature*  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  91,  Sep- 
tenil)er  18;  minimum,  —7.5,  March  24;  mean,  47.3.  Humidity. — Mean  dew- 
point,  38.6;  mean  relative  humidity,  77.1.  Precipitation. — ^Total  rainfall  or 
melted  snow,  45.45  in. ;  number  of  days  on  which  0.01  In.  or  more  rain  or 
melted  snow  fell,  121 ;  total  snowfall,  56J  In.  Weather. — ^Total  cloudiness  r^ 
corded  by  sun  thermometer,  1,7!>4  hours,  or  40  per  cent ;  number  of  clear  days, 
130.  Brif/ht  guiiKhiiw. — Number  of  hours  re«;orded,  2,660,  or  60  per  cent. 
Wind. — Prevailing  direction,  west,  northwest;  total  movement,  53,273  miles; 
maximum  dally  movement,  572  miles,  February  28;  minimum  daily  move- 
ment, 1  mile,  February  14  and  May  C;  maxluuim  pressure  per  square  foot,  12 
lbs.,  December  1,  NNW.  Dates  of  frost. — Last,  May  20 ;  first,  September  25. 
Dates  of  snow. — Last,  Ai)rll  23;   first,  November  11. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1905,  C.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  176,  pp. 
385-399). — This  summary  include.s  as  usual  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month 
and  tabulated  dally  and  monthly  records  of  observations  at  the  station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  temi>erature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind, 
etc..  and  for  comparison,  similar  data  for  18  previous  years  (1888-1905)  at  the 
station  and  for  23  years  (1883-1905)  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  the  station  was  49°  P. ;  for  the  State 
50° ;  the  highest  temjwrature  at  the  station  92°,  July  17 ;  for  the  State  100°, 
July  10;  the  lowest  temperature  at  the  station  — 12°,  February  14;  for  the 
State  — 20°,  February  3.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  station  was  24.93  in.,  for 
the  State  39.02  in.    The  number  of  rainy  days  was  118  for  both  the  station  and 
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the  State  at  large.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  south  at  the  sta- 
tion and  southwest  for  the  State.  The  most  niarlced  feature  of  this  meteorolog- 
ical record  Is  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  at  the  station  In  1905,  nninely.  24.93  In. 
as  compared  with  .'58.9  as  the  average  for  18  years.  In  contrast  with  this  defi- 
ciency at  the  station  Is  an  average  rainfall  during  1905  of  r!9.02  in.  for  the  State 
as  comimred  with  an  average  of  37.25  In.  for  23  years. 

Peruvian  meteorology,  1892-1895,  S.  I.  Bailey  (Ann.  Attron.  Observ. 
Harvard  Col.,  39  (1908).  pt.  2.  pp.  155-286,  ph.  i,  ftps  2;  ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ger., 
2i  (1906),  Tio.  62.i,  p.  7S5). — Observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipita- 
tion, wind  movement,  cloudiness,  etc.,  at  9  stations  varying  in  altitude  from  80 
to  19.2110  ft.  are  summarized. 

Xeteorolo^,  K.  J.  von  Dadelsxer  CNew  Zeal.  Off.  Yearbook  lHOti,  pp.  200- 
206). — Monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  on  temperature,  rainfall, 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  wind,  throughout  New  Zealand  at  12  stations  during 
the  year  1905. 

Weather  observation,  A.  Martin  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  17  (1906),  No. 
5,  pp.  2iS-225). — The  imi>ortanre  of  the  farmer  t)eing  a  careful  ol>server  of 
weather  conditions  Is  pointed  out  and  some  simple  rules  for  predicting  weather 
are  given. 

The  meteorological  service  of  the  B«public  of  Kexico,  M.  K.  Pastbana 
(Bol.  sec.  Fomcnto  [Mexico],  6  (1906),  Xo.  2,  IV,  pp.  J.5--3.5).— The  history  of 
the  <levelopment  and  organization  of  this  service,  showing  not  only  its  present 
organization  but  its  proposed  extension,  is  discussed  In  this  article  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  service. 

Sesnme  of  researches  in  the  higher  meteorology,  F.  II.  Bioelow  (Oeorgc 
WttK/iington  Vnir.  Bui.,  5  (1906),  So.  -i,  pp.  23-55).— The  author  briefiy  sum- 
marizes the  present  status  of  Investigations  which  he  has  been  carrying  on  for 
a  number  of  years  "  to  throw  light  ui»on  the  relations  between  the  amount  of 
the  variable  energy  emitted  by  the  sun  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
circulation  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,"  the  general  features  of  this  research 
being  outline<l  under  three  heads,  namely,  "(1)  the  solar-terrestrial  electric  and 
magnetic  fields.  (2)  the  circulations  of  the  atmospheres  of  tlie  sun  and  of  the 
earth,  respectively,  and  their  mutual  relations,  (3)  the  reconstruction  of  the 
oliservational  data." 

Storms  and  hail,  E.  DAoriLHON-PuJOi.  (Jour.  .\gr.  Prat.  Vit.  et  6con. 
Rurale  Midi  France,  102  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  227-239).— Tb\s  is  mainly  a  review 
*of  past  experience  In  hall  protection  by  means  of  cannonading,  from  which  the 
conclusion  Is  drawn  that.  If  the  organizations  for  hall  protection  will  continue 
their  trials  and  science  wHl  persist  in  its  researches,  very  probably  a  time  will 
rome  when  agriculturists  may  be  protected  against  hall. 

Thunderstorms  and  the  moon,  C.  W.  Hissink  (Eemel  en  Dampkring,  4 
(1906),  No.  .5,  pp.  78,  79;  abn.  in  Science,  n.  .ter.,  2.J  (1906),  No.  626,  p.  866).— 
This  article  reports  a  study  of  thunderetorm  days  In  Holland  for  the  period 
J883  to  19(Kl,  showing  so  complete  an  agreement  for  different  phases  of  the  moon 
as  to  indicate  a  lunar  Influence  on  storms. 

The  sanitation  of  air,  K.  Meieb  (Pop.  f!ci.  Mo.,  70  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  19-32).— 
This  article  dismisses  tlie  bearing  of  exiiausted  and  contaminated  air  on  health ; 
the  (imses  of  impure  air,  including  smoke,  street  dust,  vitiation  through  heating, 
"wllng.  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  various  other  causes  in  buildings,  and 
vitiation  through  animal  life:  and  suggestions  for  relief,  including  Improve- 
ments In  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  constructon  of  buildings. 

It  Is  statetl  that  the  subject  of  the  sanitation  of  air  has  been  much  neglected 
and  as  a  result  couditious  still  exist  which  might  be  greatly  Improved  with  com- 
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paratlTe  ease.  Two  of  tbe  chief  causes  of  impure  air  io  cities  are  muAe  and 
street  dust.  Tbe  former  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  tbe  ellmlDation  of  steam- 
power  transportation  in  urban  and  densly  populated  districts,  wblch  Is  asserted 
to  be  entirely  unnecessary  and  should  bare  long  ago  been  probibited.  It  Is  also 
asserted  that  the  accumulation  of  street  dust  is  Inexcusable  from  tbe  hygienic 
standix>iDt.  The  heating  appliances  now  in  general  use  are  iu  many  cases  ob- 
jectionable because  they  collect  dust  and  disseminate  it  throughout  the  air  in 
houses.  Conditions  in  houses  can  be  improved  by  seeing  that  all  stoves  and 
grates  are  connected  with  flues.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  general  it 
is  better  to  secure  ventilation  by  natural  means  rather  than  by  use  of  forced  or 
mechanical  ventilation. 

The  life  history  of  surface  air  currents:  A  study  of  the  surface  trajec- 
tories of  moving  air,  W.  N.  Shaw  and  R.  G.  K.  LeuproBT  (London:  Wiman 
<£  Sons,  1906,  pp.  107,  pis.  26,  figs.  20). — Tbe  paths  or  trajectories  of  storms 
are  worked  out  and  platted  from  records  of  tbe  air  ntovemeut  at  a  large  number 
of  stations  in  the  area  passed  over  by  a  series  of  typical  storms,  and  the  tiearlng 
of  the  results  thus  obtained  on  the  movement  of  air  into  or  out  of  storm  areas 
and  on  tbe  associated  weather  conditions  is  discussed. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  water  invest! gation,  L.  Kbauss  (Apoth.  Ztg.,  i1 
(1906),  p.  8i6;  obs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SO  (1906),  Hio.  93,  Repert.  No.  46,  p.  403). 

Springs  in  limestone  regions  and  their  quality  for  drinking  purposes, 
H.  ScHABOT  (Buh  Soc.  Neuch&tel.  8<H.  Nat.,  32  (1903-4),  PP-  221-242).— Th\s  is 
one  of  the  reports  provided  for  at  the  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Brussels  in  1903,  and  discusses  somewhat  elabo- 
rately the  conditions  affecting  the  drinking  quality  of  waters  from  limestone 
areas.  The  danger  of  Imperfect  filtration  on  account  of  Assures  and  under- 
ground channels  is  very  clearly  brought  out  and  a  strict  examination  and  con- 
trol of  waters  of  this  kind  is  shown  to  lie  an  urgent  necessity  in  order  to  insure 
their  purity  and  safety. 

Contribution  concerning  the  purification  of  water  by  osone,  D.  Rivab 
(Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.\  2.  Ait.,  17  (1906),  No.  14-16,  pp.  506-517,  figs.  6).— Th.? 
preparation  of  ozone  by  means  of  electrical  discharges  is  descrilied  and  experi- 
ments in  Philadelphia  in  which  the  process  was  applied  In  the  purification  of 
water  are  reported. 

The  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  under  favorable  conditions  ozone  not 
only  reduces  the  general  bacteria  content  of  water  but  also  eliminates  BacQlu* 
coll  communis,  it  also  attacks  objectionable  organic  matter  in  the  water  and 
oxidizes  ammonia  to  nitrate.  In  water  rich  in  organic  matter,  however,  the 
germicidal  and  chemical  action  is  only  partial.  With  such  water  as  Is  ordi- 
narily obtainable  for  a  city  supply  It  Is  believed  that  very  satisfactory  results 
would  be  obtained  by  ozonization. 

Control  of  water  purification  plants,  von  Cochenhauben  (Ztsehr.  Angeto. 
Chem.,  19  (1906),  Nos.  48,  pp.  1987-1993;  49,  pp.  2023,  2024).— K  discussion  of 
jiroi-esses  for  removing  lime  and  magnesia  from  water,  and  methods  of  deter- 
mining combined  carbon  dioxid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  hardness  iu  connection 
with  purification  plants. 

▲  sand  filter  for  the  home,  R.  Fletcher  {N.  H.  Banit.  Bui.,  2  (J906),  pp. 
190-198;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs..  1  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  77).— The  making  and  use  of 
such  a  filter  for  purification  of  water  for  home  use  are  discussed.  The  capacity 
of  the  filter  described  is  about  40  gal.  per  day. 
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A  txeattae  on  rocks,  rock-weathering,  and  boUb,  O.  P.  Mebbill  ( New  York 
and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  XXI +400,  pis.  SI,  figs.  ^2).— 
The  author  states  that  In  the  preparation  of  this  revised  edition  "  many  errors 
have  been  corrected,  matter  that  proved  nonessential  eliminated,  and  a  consld- 
prabie  number  of  new  analyses  and  Illustrations  introduced." 

Studies  on  the  soils  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Oreat  Plains  region: 
The  third  steppe,  F.  J.  Alway  and  R.  A.  Gobtneb  (Amer.  Chetn.  Jour.,  S7 
{1907),  A'o.  J,  pp.  1-7). — ^Thls  is  u  continuation  of  studies  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  531)  and  deals  with  the  region  (>xt|>ndiiig  "from  the  Missouri 
Coteau  westward  to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  bordering  foothills,  including 
the  portions  of  Albertit  and  western  Saskatchewan  south  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan River."  The  altitude  of  this  region  varies  from  about  2,000  ft  on 
the  east  to  over  4,000  ft  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  soil  is  in  general  more  sandy  and  gravelly  than  that  of  the  second  steppe, 
studies  of  which  were  reported  la  the  previous  article.  "  The  surface  soils  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  potash,  and  lime,  and  are  well  provided  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  subsoil  differs  In  mineral  constituents  from  the  preceding  chiefly  In  the 
much  larger  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  and  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  amount  of  potash.  Both  contain,  considerable  quantities  of  water-solu- 
ble salts,  which  in  many  places  over  the  area  have  been  partly  leached  out 
into  the  depressions,  forming  tracts  of  alkali  lands." 

Analyses  of  samples  from  each  foot  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  0  ft  are  reported 
as  well  as  of  the  water  of  Old  Wives  Lake,  which  is  situated  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  steppe  and  serves  as  an  evaporating  basin  for  the  drainage  of  a 
region  covering  about  5.000  square  miles.  Analysis  of  the  lake  water  showed 
the  presence  of  27.3  gm.  of  solid  matter  i)er  liter,  the  principal  constituents 
being  sodium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorin,  indicating  that  the  principal  salt 
present  Is  sodium  sulphate,  with  smaller  amounts  of  sodium  chlorld. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  glass  objects  which  have  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  direct  sunshine  on  the  soils  of  this  region  assume  a  more  or  less 
Intense  violet  coloration.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  rather 
large  proportion  of  manganese  occurring  in  the  soil,  but  further  investigation 
Indicated  that  it  resulted  from  the  presence  of  man^nese  in  the  glass  itself. 

Kaintaining  the  fertility  of  rice  soils — a  chemical  study,  O.  S.  Fbaps 
{Texas  Sta.  Bui.  82,  pp.  42,  figs.  i). — This  bulletin  reports  a  study  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  and  properties  of  some  rice  soils,  rice  irrigation  waters,  and  of 
the  rice  plant  Itself,  with  the  object  of  suggesting  methods  for  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  rice  soils. 

Prom  the  analyses  reported  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  Texas  rice  crop 
(producing  1,900  lbs.  of  rough  rice  per  acre)  requires  16  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
42  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  55  lbs.  of  potash.  Rice  straw  carries  w^ith  it  when  re- 
moved 3  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  31  lbs.  of  potash  per 
acre.  In  burning  rice  stubble  nearly  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen  is  lost  and  in  burning  rice 
straw  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen  passes  off.  The  ashes  of  the  straw  coittain  3  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  37  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre. 

"An  average  crop  of  rice  consumes  more  nitrogen  than  an  average  crop  of 
cotton,  oats,  or  com.  If  the  rice  straw  Is  taken  entirely  away,  the  draft  on 
the  potash  Is  four  times  as  much  as  by  cotton,  oats,  or  com.  If  the  rice  straw 
ashes  are  restored,  the  loss  of  potash  is  5  lbs.  per  acre,  about  half  as  much  as  is 
removed  by  cotton,  oats,  or  corn. 

"On  an  average,  7.6  lbs.  phosphoric  add,  1.4  lbs.  nitrogen,  and  23.4  lbs. 
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potash  per  acre  are  brought  on  the  field  by  the  irrigation  water.  This  is  not  as 
much  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  or  potash  as  is  consumed  by  a  crop  of  rice.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  seepage  and  off-flow  waters  carry  off  approximately  45 
11)8.  phosphoric  acid,  3.4  lbs.  potash,  and  probably  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

"The  net  result  of  the  irrigation  waters  is  thus  an  average  gain  of  .3.1  lint, 
phosphoric  acid  and  20  lbs.  potash  per  acre,  and  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  A  loss  of 
approximately  20  lbs.  nitrogen  iier  acre  by  i)ercolatlon  during  the  winter  may 
take  place,  with  small  amaunts  of  imtash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"  The  soil  loses.  In  the  growth  of  an  irrigated  rice  crop,  on  an  average  of  12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  22  lbs.  potash  per  acre.  If  the 
straw  Is  removed  and  the  .stubble  burned.  If,  however,  the  stubble  Is  plowed 
under,  and  the  straw  ashes  returned  to  the  field  they  come  from,  there  is  an 
average  loss  of  9  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  57  lbs.  nitrogen,  and  apparently  a  gain 
of  15  lbs.  of  potasb." 

Of  the  soils  examined  those  of  Jefferson,  Orange,  De  Witt,  and  Victoria  coun- 
ties, as  well  ns  the  black  soils  of  Brazoria,  contained  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Those  of  Harris  County,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  Braios 
bottom  soils  of  Brazoria  contained  an  abundance  of  phosphoric  acid.  Orange 
County  soil  was  low  In  jratash,  the  others  contained  a  moderate  amount,  while 
the  KIo  Grande  Valley  soil  was  rich  In  this  constituent.  The  only  soil  low  '» 
lime  was  that  of  Orange  County. 

Nitrification  studies  Indicate  that  the  soils  of  Orange  and  Brazoria  counties 
are  too  low  In  phosphoric  acid  for  efficient  nitrification.  All  the  soils  examined 
contained  very  small  amounts  of  chemically  available  phosphoric  acid  as  meas- 
ured by  fifth-normal  nitric  add.  The  chemically  available  potash  determined 
in  the  same  way  was  low  In  the  Brazoria  and  Orange  county  soils,  but  present 
in  moderate  amounts  in  other  soils. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  rice  soils,  the  aullior  states  that  "  burning  the 
straw  is  wasteful,  but  If  burned,  the  ashes  should  be  scattered  on  the  field  from 
wheni-e  they  came.  The  stubble  should  be  plowed  under  if  possible.  The 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  should  be  innintnlned  by  growing  leginninous  crops 
(cowpeas,  vetch,  etc.),  which  are  plowe<l  trader  with  caution,  grazed  off,  or  made 
Into  hay." 

Besults  of  analyses  of  cultivated  soils,  F.  F.  ViiXASEJioR  (A/cm.  »  Rer.  Sor. 
Cicnt.  "Antonio  Alzatc,"  23  (190.; ).  No.  5-6,  pp.  1S7-19S;  (1906),  No.  1-12,  pp. 
389-394). — Ph.vsical  and  <-hemIcal  analyses  of  9  stimples  of  Mexican  soils  are 
tabulated. 

A.  note  on  the  protective  action  of  colloids  on  suspended  clay  and  natoial 
clay  soils,  E.  Fickkndey  and  B.  Tollcns  {Jour.  Landic,  54  (1906),  No.  j,  pp. 
3i3-3.')0). — This  article  disi-usses  the  results  of  exi)erluients  In  which  20  cc.  of 
solutions  of  different  colloids  of  varying  concentrations  was  mixed  with  1  cc. 
of  kaolin  susi>ension  and  twlce-normnl  electrolytes  of  different  kinds  (potas- 
sium hydroxld,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.)  were  added.  It  was  found  that  in  such 
cases  starch  exerted  no  influence,  but  that  tannin  produced  a  marked  effect  in 
preventing  flocculatlon  (but  only  In  alkaline  solution),  while  the  amphoteric 
gelatin  exerted  a  positive  influence  In  acid  solutions  and  a  n<%atlve  Influence 
in  alkaline  solutions.  The  greatest  jmrtective  action  was  oliservod  with  about 
jjj-nornial  hydrochloric  add  containing  from  0.1  to  0.2  gni.  (if  gelatin  per  liter. 

The  bcneflcinl  effect  of  lime  on  the  structure  of  soils  Is  explained  on  the 
basis  of  these  results  as  d»ie  to  the  fact  tliat  lime  forms  insoluble  comixmnds 
with  the  humus  acids  and  that  these  coni|)oun(ls  remain  liisoluiile  In  spite  of  tlie 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  soil.  It  Is  dainiwl  that  the  calcium  Ion  Is  especially 
active  in  flocculatlons  and  that  the  flocculating  power  of  Ions  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  their  precipitation  reactions. 
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The  injurious  effect  of  sodium  nitrate  on  soil  Btructure  noted  by  Kriiger 
(R  S.  K.,  17,  p.  949)  Is  atucribed  to  the  fact  that  the  sodium  cnrl)onnte  formed 
In  the  soil  dissolves  humus  acids  and  interferes  with  the  flocculation  of  clay 
particles. 

An  explanation  of  the  physical  terms  used  In  the  article  is  given  by  B. 
ToUens, 

On  th«  nitrogen  componnds  in  cultivated  soils,  T.  Pfeiffer  and  P.  Ekben- 
BERG  (Mitt.  Latidtc.  Inst.  Breslau,  S  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  8H9-927 ;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Centhl.,  1906, ILJio.il, pp.  1624,  1S25;  Chem.  Ztg.,SO  (1906),  No.  93,  Repert.  Xo. 
46,  pp.  402). — I'arallel  determinations  of  nitrogen  by  the  two  authors  In  5  dif- 
ferent types  of  soli  before  and  after  drying  with  and  without  addition  of  acid  are 
reported  and  discussed  with  special  reference  to  WarmlM>ld's  conclusions  from 
shnilar  investigations  (E.  S.  It.,  18,  p.  10). 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that, In  soil  studies  involving  the  uttrogoi  balance  a 
large  series  of  determinations  Is  ludisi)ensable  and  it  is  preferable  to  have  parallel 
series  of  determinations  by  two  skilled  analysts.  Soil  samples  may  be  dried  witli- 
ont  loss  of  nitrogen  when  slightly  acidified.  The  conclusion  of  Warmbold  that 
sterilized  soil  fixes  free  nitrogen  In  considerable  amounts  was  not  confirme<l. 

In  many  soils  the  weighing  of  samples  for  air-dried  material  is  not  considered 
accurate. 

On  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  cultivated  soils,  T.  Pfeipfeb  (FUMing's 
Landtr.  Ztg.,  55  (1906),  No.  22,  pp.  749-752).— This  Is  an  author's  abstract  of  the 
above  article. 

Evaporation  and  drainage  from  fallow,  loam,  and  sandy  soils,  C.  von 
Seelhobst  (Jour.  Latidv.,  54  (1.906),  No.  4,  pp.  S13-315). — Oijservatlons  on 
drainage  and  evaporation  fnini  loam  and  sandy  soils  In  hnge  vegetation  tanlcs 
from  Octolier,  1904,  to  March,  19CKi,  are  reported.  These  kIiow,  in  general,  that 
the  evaporation  was  largest  and  the  drainage  smallest  from  the  loam  soil  during 
the  fall  and  winter.    With  sandy  soils  this  was  true  In  summer. 

The  drainage  was,  as  a  rule,  larger  and  the  evarwrntion  smaller  from  the 
snndy  soil  than  frdbi  tlie  loam.  The  greater  evaporation  from  tlie  loam  soil  Is 
attrlbutetl  to  lower  percolation  and  greater  capillary  capacity  In  this  soil. 
Greater  evai>oratlon  from  the  sandy  soil  was  ol)served  only  during  a  period  of 
high  temperature  and  heavy  rainfall  in  summer. 

ITitro-culture  and  inoculation,  O.  M.  Ball  (Texas  8ta.  Out.  83,  pp.  15). — 
Two  series  of  i)Ot  cultures  carried  out  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  15)04-5 
and  the  fall  of  1905  are  reiwrted. 

"  In  the  first  series  tlie  object  was  to  determine  whether  nodules  will  api)ear  on 
the  roots  of  alfalfa  when  this  plant  is  grown  in  soils  where  none  had  ever  l)efore 
lieen  cultivated,  but  which  produce<l  a  fine  growth  of  bur  clover  ( Mrilicago  dcn- 
tlculata),  and,  further,  whether  the  nodules  already  present  on  the  roots  of  bur 
fUiver  could  \>e  carried  over  to  alfalfa  when  grown  in  soil  tlint  had  previously 
been  sterilized ;  in  short,  whether  artificial  Inoculation  of  alfalfa  witli  the  genus 
from  Irar  clover  is  feasible.  In  the  second  series  the  question  was  to  deterniino 
the  value,  if  any,  of  tlie  so-called  nltro-ciilture  and  other  iilse  'cultures.' " 

A  variety  of  soils  was  used  In  the  first  series,  and  the  metliml  of  i)roce«lurp  was 
much  the  same  in  the  two  series  of  exjierinients.  The  first  serips  sliowejl  in  brief 
that  alfalfa  will  iiecome  infected  with  the  tubercle-forming  organism  (a)  when 
grown  in  soil  which  has  produced  a  crop  of  bur  clover,  (6)  after  l»eing  watered 
with  a  solution  of  such  soli,  and  (c)  by  means  of  an  infusion  of  the  nnit  nodules 
of  bur  clover.  The  results  of  the  second  series  of  e.\periments  indicate  that 
inoculation  with  nitro-culture  is  of  doubtful  value  "since  only  a  small  projxirtion 
of  the  plants  tr*«ted  developed  tubercles,  and  these  were  in  -no  observable 
degree  benefited  by  tlieir  presence.    In  no  case  of  artificial  inoculation  were  tlie 
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number  and  vigor  of  the  tuliereles  so  great  as  In  that  occurring  by  natural 
nieiins." 

The  nutrition  of  cultivated  plants,  O.  Smets  {La  Niitrttion  de»  Plante* 
f.'iiMii'fVs.  ilacseyvk:  Yandrrdonck-Robpn*,  1905,  2.  ed.,  pp.  27i,  fiffs.  2). — This 
book  summarizes  briefly  but  ciearly  Information  drawn  largely  from  the 
author's  own  work  regarding  the  general  laws  and  principles  of  plant  nutrition 
and  elaboration  of  plant  food,  the  liehayior  of  fertilizing  sabstanoes  in  the  soil, 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  fertilizer  requirements  of 
Belgian  soils,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  different  kinds  and  classes  of  crops 
and  soils.  Numerous  references  to  accounts  of  investigations  upon  which  the 
book  is  based  are  given. 

The  manag^ement  of  stable  manure  in  the  heap,  A.  Sttttzeb  (FuhJitig'* 
Landtr.  Ztg.,  5.5  (1906),  .Vo.  13,  pp.  4,t6-Jii2.  flgn.  4). — A  general  dlscu-ssion  of 
this  subject  . 

On  storage  of  liquid  manure  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og  Landhohdjskolea  Lab.  Land- 
okonom.  Foraog  [Copenhagen],  60  (1906),  pp.  1^0-1.^2). — ^Experiments  on 
conservation  of  liquid  manure  were  conducted  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  protein  minimum  for  dairy  cows,  reported  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R- 
18.  p.  (WW).  Sulphuric  acid  or  peat  litter  in  different  quantities  was  added  to 
definite  amounts  of  urine  and  the  mixture  left  standing  in  glazed  crocks  or  In 
bottles  for  about  six  months.  The  nitrogen  content  was  determined  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  trials.  The  losses  of  nitrogen  obtained  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1,(XX)  gm.  urine  alone,  TO..")  i)er  cent;  urine  and  peat  litter,  .1: 1.  62.4  per 
cent ;  1 : 1,  17.7  per  cent ;  1 :2,  no  loss  ;  1 :3,  1.8  per  cent ;  urine  in  a  stoppered  bot- 
tle connected  with  a  bent  glass  tul>e,  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed  under 
sul]>huric  acid,  no  loss ;  urine  left  standing  under  similar  conditions  as  In  last 
exi)erin)ent.  exce|>t  that  the  tube  was  not  sealed  by  sulphuric  add,  but  was  left 
open,  no  loss. 

The  practical  deduction  drawn  from  the  experiments  Is  that  a  liquid-manure 
cistern  should  be  made  water-tight  and  closed  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover  which 
will  prevent  escape  of  ammonia  in  the  air  above  the  liquid. — f,  w.  woll. 

Value  of  moss  litter  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  {1906),  Tfo.  6,  pp.  360, 
361). — Tests  of  the  absorbent  capacity  and  value  as  litter  for  stables  of  this 
material  are  briefly  reiwrted,  the  high  absorbent  capacity  of  the  material  for 
both  nitrogen  and  water  being  ciearly  shown.  Manure  with  which  this  litter 
was  used  was  apparently  quicker  in  action  than  that  with  which  straw  was  used. 

Water  as  a  plant  food,  A.  Backhaus  {Verhandl.  Qesell.  Deut.  Vaturf.  u. 
Aerzte,  1905,  11,  1.  Ait.,  pp.  123-127;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  Xo.  18, 
p.  H5S).—Siee  also  K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1055.      • 

Artificial  manures  in  Japan  {Aba.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  {1906), 
No.  19,  p.  9-i2). — Data  are  reported  showing  that  the  demand  for  fertilizers 
in  Japan  is  very  active,  prices  rising,  and  production  increasing.  The  imports 
consist  mainly  of  ammonium  .sulphate,  oil  cake,  and  phosphates.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sardines  caught  In  Japanese  waters,  valued  at  about  $3,650,000, 
are  ultlniately  used  as  manure.     (See  also  B.  8.  B.,  17,  p.  1140.) 

Report  on  commercial  fertilisers,  1906,  B.  H.  Jenkins,  A.  L.  Winton.  et  ai. 
{Connetticut  Htate  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  1,  pp.  106). — Analyses  of  5.59  samples  of 
commercial  fortilizers  and  manurlal  waste  products  examined  during  the  year 
are  reix)rted  and  discussed  with  reference  to  variation  In  composition  and  com- 
mercial value.  The  fertilizers  examined  are  classified  as  follows:  Containing 
nitrogen  as  the  chief  valuable  ingredient.  118  samples;  containing  phosphoric 
iicid  as  the  chief  valuable  ingredient,  11  samples;  containing  potash  as  the 
chief  valuable  Ingredient,  30  samples ;    containing  nitrogen  and  pliosphoric  acid. 
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55  snmples;  mixed  fertiliisers.  27H  muiples;  and  misc-ellaneous  fertilissers  and 
uiannreH,  TiS  samples. 

Fertilizer  inspection,  C.  I>.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  ISS, 
pp.  m-208). — ^'Thls  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  samples  eollet-ted  by  the 
station  of  tb»  bruuds  of  fertilizers  licensed  In  19<M>." 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  et  al.  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  115, 
pp.  15). — "  In  this  bulletin  will  be  found  analyses  of  such  ix)tato  and  vegetable 
fertilizers  as  have  been  found  on  sale  in  Rhode  Island  during  the  spring  of  190C, 
also  analyses  of  similar  samples  of  bone  and  tankage." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  B.  Ij.  Habtwell  et  ai.  {Rhode  Island 
Sta.  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  yt-52). — This  Is  a  second  reiwrt  on  Inspection  of  fertilizers 
in  lOOG.  and  Includes  analyses  and  valuations  of  85  samples  of  fertilizing 
materials. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  T.  G.  Hudson,  J.  M.  McCandless, 
rr  AU  {Bui.  Oa.  Dept.  Agr.,  1906,  .Vo.  43,  pp.  136). — This  is  a  report  on  inspection 
of  fertilizers  on  sale  In  Georgia  during  the  season  of  1905-6,  Including  the  text 
of  the  fertilizer  and  pure  food  laws  of  the  State,  regulations  regarding  conduct 
of  Inspection,  notes  on  valuation,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations. 

A  test  of  nine  phosphates  with,  different  plants,  II.  J.  Wheeleb  and  G.  B. 
Adams  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  ll-i,  pp.  115-137). — The  experiments  reported 
in  this  bulletin  were  begun  in  18SH  and  have  been  partly  reported  upon  In  n 
previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  642). 

The  experiments  were  made  on  limed  and  unlimed  series  of  plats  {^  acre), 
which  from  1894  up  to  the  date  of  the  experiments  here  reimrted  had  at  differ- 
ent times  (1804,  1805,  1899)  received  applications  o*f  dissolved  boneblack,  dis- 
solved bone,  acid  phosphate,  double  superphosphate,  floats,  fine-ground  bone, 
basic  slag,  and  raw  and  roasted  redondite,  aggregating  In  the  majority  of  cases 
08.5  lb.H.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  plat,  or  at  the  rate  of  7.18.6  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
bnlletin  reports  experiments  on  these  plats  with  com  In  1900  and  with  a  largo 
variety  of  other  crops,  including  potatoes,  barnyard  grass  (Panicum  crus-galll), 
oats,  millet,  soy  beans,  AdzukI  beans,  peas,  squashes,  turnips,  cabbage,  crimson 
clover,  and  beets,  in  1901.  In  every  case  the  phosphates  were  used  In  connee- 
tlon  with  a  liberal  basal  fertilizer  consisting  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  iwtash  salts. 

In  the  case  of  com  all  the  phosphates  were  as  a  rule  more  effective  on  limed 
than  on  unlimed  soil.  Raw  redondite  was  much  less  effective  than  roasted  on 
limed  soils,  while  the  two  were  of  about  equal  efficiency  on  unlimed  soil.  Floats 
gave  good  results  In  these  experiments,  although  the  material  was  very  ineffi- 
cient on  com  the  first  year  it  was  applied.  The  results  with  double  superphos- 
phate showed  very  low  efficiency  on  unllme<l  soils,  and  dissolved  boneblacK 
gave  "  exceptionally  poor  results,"  which  It  is  suggested  were  possibly  due  to 
the  effect  of  drought,  which  was  especially  severe  on  the  plats  on  which  this 
material  was  used. 

."With  the  pea,  oat,  summer  squash,  crimson  clover,  Japanese  millet  (on 
the  unlimed  land),  golden  millet.  whIt(>-podded  AdzukI  bean,  soy  boan,  an-I 
potato  (on  the  unlimed  land)  floats  gave  very  goo<l  results;  but  with  the  flat 
turnip,  table  beet,  and  cabbage  they  were  relatively  very  Inefficient,  notwith- 
standing that  much  more  phosphoric  acid  had  been  applied  In  the  floats  than 
In  dny  other  of  the  phosphates. 

"  In  the  case  of  tlie  i)ea,  oat,  summer  squash,  crimson  clover,  Japanese  millet, 
golden  millet,  cabbage,  soy  bean,  and  potato  the  yields  were  less  on  the  limed 
soil  with  than  without  the  raw  redondite.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
yields  were  raised  somewhat  by  its  use  on  the  unlimed  land." 

Liming  exerted  a  marked  Influence  In  increasing  the  efficiency  of  roastetl 
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redondite,  especially  In  case  of  miiunier  squash,  orimson  clover,  Japanese  millet 
Adzuki  beann,  and  several  other  plants. 

In  case  of  crlnisou  clover  and  AdsukI  beans  the  raw  redondite  seemed  to  he 
more  beneficial  than  the  roasted.  The  roasted  redondite  was  of  little  value  In 
case  of  beets  and  cabbaue  on  llnie«l  land.  "Double  superpho^hate  particu- 
larly, and  In  some  cases  dls.solved  boneblack  and  acid  phosphate,  proved  rela- 
tively Inefflcient  upon  the  unllmed  land,  and  a  few  instances  of  the  same  klml 
were  observable  even  where  the  land  had  been  limed,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  plants  which  are  liable  to  injury  upon  soli  which  strongly  and  intensely 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  practically  devoid  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  \  ' 

"  I.iming,  Instead  of  proving  iujin'ious  In  connection  with  the  soluble  phas- 
phates,  as  is  so  often  alleged,  proved  decidedly  helpful  in  the  majority  of  ca9(!S, 
and  even  In  many  Instances  with  plants  which  are  not  particularly  in  need  of 
liming.  The  results  seem  to  Indicate  that  in  a  soli  deficient  In  or  devoid  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  well  supplied  with  the  oxids  of  inm  and  aluminum,  liming 
may  extend  the  jH'rlod  of  efficiency  of  the  soluble  phosphates  po8.sibly  by  coni; 
bining  with  much  of  tlie  phosphoric  acid  at  once,  and  thus  holding-  It  In  more 
assimilable  combinations  than  if  It  were  iMSslble  for  It  all  to  unite  Immediately 
with  tiie  iron  and  aluminum  oxida.  .  .  . 

"  Double  8Ui)erphoaphate  seemed  to  l)e  the  least  adapted  to  acid  soil  of  anv 
of  the  soluble  phosphates,  namely,  the  dissolved  bone,  dissolved  boneblack.  and 
acid  phosphate. 

"  Finely  ground  nnacldnlated  steamed  bone  failed  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
some  of  the  crops  In  the  earlier  .vears,  but  this  condition  soon  ceased  and  it  ha^ 
given  excellent  results  for  several  years,  and  has  shown  a  much  greater  effi- 
ciency than  the  floats,  oven  though  a  much  larger  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
had  alread.v  been  applle<1  in  tlie  latter  than  in  the  bone. 

"  Basic  slag  meal  has  proved  throughout  to  l)e  a  highly  efficient  phosphatif 
manure.  Its  relative  elli<'lency  has  b<H>n  particularly  high  where  those  plant): 
have  been  grown  which  are  lieii)ed  by  liming.  This  Is  doubtless  due  In  part  to 
the  fact  that  It  ctmtains  far  more  lime  tlian  bone  meal  or  floats.  Th^  use  of 
fine-ground  bono,  basic  slag  meal,  and  floats  has  tended  continually  to  make  the 
unllmed  land  more  favorable  to  clover." 

In  general  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  nitrogen  of  tlie  bone  and 
dissolved  bone  was  of  particular  advantage  in  increasing  the  yIeUls  obtalueil 
with  tliese  materials. 

It  Is  |>ointed  out  that  tlie  results  In  general  show  that  care  should  Ite  taken  to 
distinguish  l)etween  available  and  soluble  i)hosphoric  acid  in  tlie  selection  of 
fertilizers.  It  Is  also  tliouglit  that  the  results  show  that  the  Khode  Island 
gardener  and  general  fanner  will  do  well  to  exercise  caution  In  the  use  of  ttonts, 
confining  this  use  to  especially  favorable  conditions,  sucli  as  niolat  soils  rich  in 
decaying  vegctal>le  matter,  and  in  case  of  su<'h  crops  as  certain  lognnies,  Indian 
corn,  millet,  and  possibly  wheat  and  oats,  which  seem  l>etter  adapted  to  utiliKing 
the  material  to  advantage  than  certain  vegetables. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  of  Thomas  slag  and  ag^rlciiltural  phosphate, 
Clausen  {FiUnhin'x  Zip.,  ■",  (tmw).  A'o.  10.  pp.  6)0-070.  fig*.  H:  Mill. 
Pent.  Laiiflir.  (IcxrU..  Zt  (lOOd).  A'o.  .',7.  pp.  .'/'/S,  .}.}.9,'  7>pMf.  Landic.  Prcitge)  .M 
(innr,).  \ox.  DZ.  pp.  7.i7,  ~.'n.-  lOO,  pp.  7f<l  7N.7).— comparative  t»'>t  tests  during 
IIKW  to  190.T  with  rye  grass,  o!it.s,  and  celery  on  different  kinds  of  moor  soil  are 
reiN)rted,  tlio  two  phosphates  l>eing  used  alone  and  in  c(iml>ination  with  kninit, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  also  compared  with  sui)eri>lios- 
pbate  and  bone  meal. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  phosphates  apparently  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
their  action  in  association  with  other  fertilizing  materials,  particularly  those 
containing  nitrogen.  Apparently  both  Thomas  slag  and  agricultural  phosphate 
;flne-gr()und  mineral  phosphate)  may  cbuse  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen 
during  dry  hot  weather  when  applied  In  connection  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
(•si)e<'ially  aninionluni  sulphate,  but  the  loss  is  greater  In  case  of  Thomas  slag 
than  In  ease  of  the  agricultural  phosphate.  For  this  reason  the  net  result  with 
Thomas  slag  in  such  cases  was  not  greatly  suiwrlor  to  that  obtained  with  agri- 
cultural phosphate,  although  a  given  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  form  of  the 
slag  is  as  a  rule  mucli  more  effective  than  the  same  amount  In  form  of  agri- 
cultural i)hosphate.  The  use  of  potash  salts  apiieared  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  phosphates.  The  loss  o<  nitrogen  was 
icreutest  when  the  nitrogenous  materials  were  apidied  as  top-dressing. 

Ill  a  later  article  the  author  refers  to  the  work  of  I'rianlshnikov  ou  the  influ- 
eu(«  of  ammonium  sulphate  on  the  solubility  of  phosphates  as  furnishing  a  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  high  availability  of  agricultural  phosphate  reiwrted 
by  certain  investigators,  especially  Bachmann  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  17).  He  also 
emphasizes  bis  previous  conclusion  that  In  certain  cases  Thomas  slag  exerts  a 
decided  Influence  in  rendering  nitrogen  of  the  soli  less  available. 

ComparatiTe  tests  of  Thomas  slag  and  agricultural,  phosphate  as  fer- 
tilizers, Bachmann  (Deut.  Landw.  I'resge,  33  (W06).  No.  89,  p.  707).— The 
author  criticises  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Clausen  in  the  article  above 
referred  to. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  of  Thomas  slag  and  agrictiltoral  phosphate, 
BoTTCHEB  and  Bachmann  (Dcut.  Landw.  Presse,  33  (1906),  No.  98,  pp.  768, 
169). — ^Thls  is  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  based  upon  the  exjieriments 
referred  to  In  the  articles  noted  above. 

Phosphate  of  lime  in  Algeria  (,46«.  in  Jour.  Sop.  Clwm.  Indus.,  2.5  (1906), 
A'o.  19,  p.  9-i2). — The  large  and  easily  accessible  deiK)sit8  in  the  Province  of  Oon- 
stantine,  namely,  those  of  T6be8sa,  St>tif,  Guelma,  and  ATn-Betdn,  are  discussed. 
Two  clas.Hes  of -phosphate  are  now  handled.  (1)  that  containing  GH  to  70  per 
cent  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  (2)  that  containing  .58  to  dH  i»er  cent.  The  cost 
at  the  quay  at  Bona  Is  at  present  from  ^2.(54  to  $2.88,  the  price  being  higher 
than  It  should  be  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  transportation  facilities. 

Crude  ammonia,  M.  de  Molinabi  and  O.  Lmot  (Bui.  Agr.  [Brussels],  22 
(1906),  No.  5,  pp.  Sll-an,  Has.  2).— Pot  tests  with  oats  of  this  material  (con- 
centrated gas  house  liquor)  In  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda  are  reported. 
The  growth  was  normal  with  both  materials,  but  the  nitrate  was  the  more 
effective  fertilizer.  The  crude  ammonia  used  In  these  ex|)erlments  contained 
2.28  per  cent  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  1.96  per  cent  of  organic  nitrogen  soluble 
In  water,  and  1.78  i)er  cent  of  organic  nitrogen  insoluble  in  water.  Comparative 
tests  of  the  complete  material  with  that  containing  only  the  organic  nitrogen 
mluble  In  water  or  that  Insoluble  In  water  showed  that  the  organic  nitrogen 
soluble  In  water  was  less  effective  than  the  complete  material  and  that  the 
organic  nitrogen  Insoluble  In  water  had  no  effect  whatever. 

The  cause  of  the  lower  efficiency  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  comparison 
with  nitric  nitrogen  (Dent.  Landir.  Presse,  S3  (1906),  No.  78,  p.  62.}).— A 
brief  review  Is  here  given  of  a  reiwrt  by  Wagner  on  this  subject  In  another 
Journal,  summarizing  the  results  of  4  years'  field  and  iiot  exijcriments. 

The  average  of  a  large  numl>er  of  such  ex|>erintent3  shows  that  If  the  effi- 
ciency of  nitrogen  In  nitrate  of  sixla  on  grains,  beets,  and  potatoes,  be  taken 
as  100,  the  comparative  efficiency  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  Is  for  barley  72,  for 
oats  91,  for  winter  wheat  08,  for  winter  rye  7(5,  for  imtatoes  88,  for  foddeir 
lieets  53,  and  for  sugar  beets  73.    Against  the  more  lasting  effect  of  the  ammonl- 
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acal  nitrogen  must  be  set  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  volatilization  of  ammonia  or 
ammonium  compounds. 

Lattoratory  and  pot  experiments  show  that  when  ammonium  salts  are  appiied 
to  soils  containing  considerable  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  ammonium  cartwnate,  especially  U 
the  ammonium  salts  are  applied  on  the  surface  of  a  moist  soil  and  allowed  to 
lie  some  time  t>efore  being  cultivated  in.  These  facts  explain  why  Hmmonlom 
mlts  give  better  results  as  a  rule  upon  soils  poor  in  lime  than  on  those  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  this  material,  and  why  they  are  more  efficient  when 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  than  when  applied  as  a  top-dre«8ing.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  conversion  of  n  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  ammonium  salts  into 
less  readily  available  forms  by  the  action  of  soil  bacteria  plays  any  appreciable 
IHirt  in  reducing  the  elBcieucy  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer. 

Field  experiments  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
a»  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda,  Kretbchmeb  et  al.  (Art.  Deut.  Landvc. 
Qesell.,  1906,  No.  121,  pp.  XXlU+234,  map  1;  atm.  in  Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Ge»rU„ 
21  (1906),  Ko.  J2,  pp.  103-10.5). — Coo|)erative  oxiicriments  by  the  Wagner 
method  at  the  ext)eriment  stations  of  Bonn.  Bernberg,  Halle,  and  Koslin  in 
continuation  of  those  by  Wagner  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  234)  are 
reported. 

The  results,  as  In  other  experiments,  vary  with  tlie  character  of  the  soil, 
weather,  and  crop,  although  In  general  nitrate  of  soda  gave  better  results  tiian 
ammonium  sulphate,  thus  confirming  Wagner's  conclusions.  In  many  canes, 
however,  the  ammonium  sulphate  was  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
nitrate  Is  apparently  bettor  suited  to  acid  soils  than  the  sulphate.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  ammonium  sulphate  Is  more  efflcient  than  the  nitrate  on  leacby  soils  in 
wet  seasons. 

The  results  show  quite  clearly  that  ammonium  sulphate  should  not  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  on  soils  rich  in  lime.  A  map  is  given  which  shows  the  loca- 
tions of  sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  materials  of  various  kinds. 

Is  oittogtiD.  lost  from  the  soil  in  fertilizing  with  nitrate  of  sodaf  J. 
Stoklasa  (Cenibl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  17  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  27-M;  o6».  •» 
Chcm.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  90,  Report.  No.  43,  p.. 386;  Chcm.  Centbl.,  1906,  11. 
No.  25,  p.  1778). — Recent  investigations  regarding  denltrlQcatlon  are  briefly 
reviewed  and  culture  experiments  in  which  50  gm.  samples  of  unmanurcd  soil, 
of  soil  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  and  of  soil  fertilized  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  were  mixed  with  500  cc.  of  Giltay  solution,  and  the  changes  which  tlie 
nitrogen  underwent  were  observe*!,  are  reiJorted. 

The  results  confirm  In  general  those  of  previous  investigations  by  the  author 
and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  In  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to  elementary 
nitrogen,  nitrous  acid  is  always  an  intermediary  product.  The  reduction  of  the 
nitric  add  to  nitrous  acid  Is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogea 
which  is  set  free  along  with  cartwn  diozid  by  the  cleavage  action  of  enzyms  on 
carbohydrates  or  organic  acids. 

The  Bavarian  beet  soils  used  in  these  Investigations  were  so  defldent  In  a 
readily  assimilable  carbon  supply  for  the  respiration  processes  of  the  denitrlBoa- 
tion  organisms  that  nitric  acid  was  not  reduced  to  elementary  nitrogen  In  tlieee 
soils  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  analytical  processes.  Witb 
free  access  of  air  such  as  accompanies  ordinary  thorough  cultivation  of  soils  or 
In  soils  of  high  air  capacity  loss  of  elementary  nitrogen  through  denltrification 
does  not  occur,  although  nitrites  are  always  formed  from  nitrates. 

Can  calcareous  fertilizers  be  held  responsible  for  a  deficiency  of  nltiogan 
in  soilsP  Clausen  (lllus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  26  (1906),  No.  78,  pp.  67h  675,  m 
S). — Pot  experiments  with  clover  and  oats  on  sandy  soli  are  reported,  wbidi 
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indicate  that  applications  of  lime  resulted  In  case  of  such  soils  in  a  marlied 
"nitrogen  hunKer,"  esi)ecially  during  dry  hot  weather  and  with  nonlegumiuous 
crops.  I'uder  suc-h  conditions  calcareous  manures  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  liberal  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  A.  I'laoemakn  (Die  Dungstoff-lndustrieen  dcr  Welt:  Der 
Chilegal peter.  Berlin:  Dcr  Saatcn-,  DUnger-  nnd  Futtermarkt,  [1906],  pp.  80, 
pU.  2,  figs.  20). — ^This  Is  one  volume  of  a  large  treatise  on  the  fertilizer  industry 
of.tbe  world  and  is  a  very  full  account  of  the  character  and  exploitation  of  the 
Chilean  nitrate  deposits. 

Lime  niter  for  potatoes,  I<.  (iRANDEAU  (./ovr.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »cr.,  12  (1906), 
Xo.  .}2,  pp.  .}S,5.  4S6'). — Comparisons  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lime  (the  Notodden 
product)  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  field  experiments  at  Pare  des  Princes  in  1906 
are  reported,  which  show  that  for  this  crop  there  was  practically  no  difference 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  different  fertilizers. 

Dry  fertilizer  from  by-products  or  residues  from  sugar  works,  E.  Laixe- 
UART  [French  Patent  No.  365,4.}<S,  Apr.  20,  1906;  abx.  in  Jour.  Hoc.  Chcm. 
Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  20,  p.  997). — In  the  method  proposed  the  damp  materials 
are  made  Into  briquettes,  w^hlcb  are  air-dried,  or  dried  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture in  a  kiln,  or  the  material  is  mixed  with  quicklime  or  roasted  gypsum  in 
lamps. 

On  the  use  of  sulptaocyanids  as  fertilizers,  R.  Pebotti  (Stag.  Sper.  Agr. 
Itttl,  39  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  193-212,  fig.  1;  aU.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1906,  II,  No.  16, 
p.  1282). — The  material  used  In  the  pot  experiments  here  rejwrted  is  manu- 
factured in  Belgium  from  gas  liquor.  The  sample  examined  by  the  author  con- 
tained 5.0(!  i)er  cent  of  total  nitrogen,  1.66  per  cent  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  0.8 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  2.28  per  cent  of  potash,  1.78  per  cent  of  lime,  23.88 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  4.5  per  cent  of  ammouiuni  sulphocyanld. 

The  results  obtained  with  a  number  of  crops,  including  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
flax,  etc.,  show  that  unless  the  sulphocyanld  Is  present  In  the  soil  in  highly  con- 
centrated solution  there  Is  little  danger  of  Injury  to  vegetation.  The  material 
undergoes  a  rapid  and  complete  transformation  In  the  soil  without  loss  of  nitro- 
gen. Considered  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  It  was  In  these  experiments  somewhat 
more  economical  than  ammonium  sulphate.  It  Is  proixised  to  test  the  results 
of  the  pot  experiments  by  experiments  In  the  ^eld. 

AOBICITLTTJBAL  BOTAITY. 

Botanical  studies  applied  to  agricultural  plants,  G.  Fbon  (TraH6  f:ii- 
menlairc  de  Manipulations  de  Botanique  Appliquf  d  I'fAudc  de  PJantcs  Agri- 
coles.  Pans:  C.  Amat,  1907,  pp.  riI+228,  figs.  137).— This  work  treats  mainly 
of  the  gross  and  minute  anatomy  of  agricultural  plants.  It  Is  not  Intended  as 
a  substitute  for  some  of  the  more  comprehensive  botanical  treatises,  but  is 
offered  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  a  number  of  types  illustrative  of  the  large 
number  of  agriculturally  Important  plants. 

After  a  rapid  review  on  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  its  technique,  metho<ls  of 
preparation,  etc.,  studies  are  given  of  a  number  of  plant  products.  The  author 
then  takes  up  the  following  plants  which  are  representative  of  types:  Onion, 
asparagus,  wheat,  grape,  bean,  pea,  sugar  beet,  hemp,  flax,  mustard,  cabbage, 
potato,  tobacco,  gourd,  dodder,  broom  rape,  Melampyrum,  .Terusalem  artichoke, 
carrot  parsnip,  etc.  Following  these,  studies  are  given  on  the  structure  of 
various  timbers  used  In  construction,  including  oak,  walnut,  beech,  alder,  pine, 
spruce,  etc. 

A  brief  bibliography  of  some  of  the  more  important  llteratyre  Is  glv^Q  at  tbo 
end  of  eacli  chapter, 
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Hybridication  of  wild  plants,  D.  T.  MacDouoal  (Bot.  Oas.,  kS  (1907),  Xo. 
1,  pp.  45-58,  figs.  4). — The  author  discusses  the  hybrid  origin  of  a  number  oJ 
so-called  natural  hybrids  that  exist  wild,  and  in  some  Instances  he  thinks  the 
evidence  favors  such  hybridjty.  The  various  conditions  under  which  hybrids 
can  be  formed  are  described,  and  a  list  is  given  of  natural  hybrids  that  iMfe 
been  reported  as  occurring  in  the  Indigenous  flora  of  North  America. 

The  action  of  ozone  on  germination,  II.  Micheels  and  I'.  De  Heen  {And. 
Roy.  Belg.,  Bui.  CI.  (tci.,  1906,  No.  6,  pp.  SOi-367,  pU.  2).— The  general  Interfst 
in  the  physiological  action  of  ozone,  due  not  only  to  the  radio-activity  and  other 
properties  of  the  gas,  but  also  on  account  of  its  frequent  production  in  the  air, 
led  the  authors  to  study  its  effect  on  the  germination  of  wheat.  A  sjieciaily 
devised  apparatus  was  constructed  to  cut  off  the  effects  of  static  eie<-trlt'ity, 
and  after  a  preliminary  soaking  for  24  hours  In  tap  water  the  seeds  were  placed 
to  germinate,  checlcs  lieing  maintained  without  ozone.  In  every  instance  the 
ozone  had  an  injurious  effect  as  shown  not  only  in  a  de<'reased  nunil»er  of 
germinations,  but  also  In  a  marked  diminution  in  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
seedlings. 

The  Btlmulating  action  of  manganese  on  grerminatlon,  H.  Micheels  and 
P.  De  IIeen  (Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  Bui.  CI.  8ci.,  1906,  No.  5,  pp.  288,  28.9).— Various 
investigators  having  shown  the  stimulating  effect  of  manganese  sulphate  on  rice 
(E.  S.  K.,  1«.  pp.  42,  43)  and  on  oats  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  954),  the  authors  airried 
on  exi)eriments  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  colloidal  solution  of  manganese  on 
the  germination  of  wheat,  comparisons  being  made  with  a  colloidal  solution 
of  tin. 

In  other  experiments  of  the  authors  «  a  colloidal  solution  of  tin  was  found  to 
stimulate  the  germination  of  peas  and  wheat.  Not  only  was  a  greater  fwrcent- 
nge  of  gcnnination  obtained,  but  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  seedlings  and  the  length  of  the  root  development  In  the  exiMsrlments  with 
the  colloidal  solution  of  manganese  even  more  mariced  stimulating  effects  were 
observed.  These  colloidal  solutions  are  believed  to  act  upon  the  reserve  mate- 
rial of  the  seed,  having  n  sort  of  diastatic  rOle. 

The  effect  of  different  solar  radiations  on  the  nltrog^en  content  of  wheat, 
J.  DUMONT  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  \ParU],  US  (1906),  No.  26,  pp.  WS- 
1181) — In  continuation  of  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  114.')),  the 
author  has  studied  the  effect  of  different  colored  screens  on  the  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial in  wheat. 

In  the  experiments  reported  equal  areas  of  wheat  in  full  flower  were  covered 
with  frames  containing  different  colored  glass,  and  the  effect  of  the  different 
radiations  on  the  total  yield  of  straw,  chaff,  and  grain,  as  well  as  the  difference 
in  the  nitrogen  content,  was  noted.  Comparisons  were  made  with  equal  areas  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  ot)en  air  and  under  frames  containing  clear  glass. 

Tiie  total  yields  per  sciuare  meter  of  straw,  chaff,  and  grain  for  the  difTerent 
lots  were  as  follows :  Open  air  606  gm.,  under  clear  glass  670  gm.,  black,  or 
where  all  the  visible  si)ec-tra  were  cut  off,  846  gm.,  green  856  gm.,  red  012  gm., 
and  blue  052  gm. 

The  nitrogen,  albuminoids,  and  gluten  were  determined.  There  was  found  to 
he  a  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  through  the  clear,  red,  and 
green  glass  to  the  blue,  after  which  there  was  a  falling  off  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  spec-trum.  An  examination  of  the  figures  presented  shows  that  there  Is 
ft  decided  influence  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  plant  on  the  part  of  the  more 
refrangible  rays  of  the  s|)ectruni.    By  reducing  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
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rial  to  percentages  there  Is  shown  to  be  at  least  30  per  cent  Increase  In  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  plants  Krown  under  the  blue  glass. 

The  author  claims  that  these  experiments,  as  well  as  those  previously  reported, 
show  that  the  radiations  at  the  right  of  the  spectrum  assist  very  materially  in 
the  translocation  of  nitrogenous  materials,  particularly  the  gluten  in  the  wheat 
grain  during  the  time  of  its  ripening.  They  also  favor  the  formation  of  albumi- 
noids, and  it  is  claimed  that  their  physiological  action  is  no  less  important  than 
that  of  those  at  the  other  extremity. 

Toxic  limits  and  sttmiilatloii  effects  of  some  salts  and  poisons  on  wheat, 
G.  H.  Jensen  {Bot.  Oaz.,  iS  {1907),  No.  1,  pp.  11-44,  fig»-  S4)-— The  present  work 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  toxic  limit  for  wheat  plants 
in  tx)th  solutions  and  soli  cultures.  The  wheat  seeds  were  germinated  in  sphag- 
nmn  and  in  quartz  aud  transplanted  to  water  cultures  or  to  paraflSned  wire 
baskets  containing  ground  quartz,  after  which  they  were  supplied  with  culture 
mlutions  containing  different  strengths  of  copper  sulphate,  lead  nitrate,  silver 
nitrate,  zinc  sulphate.  Iron  nitrate,  iron  cblortd,  nickel  nitrate,  phenol,  and 
alcohol. 

The  responses  to  the  toxic  salts  are  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  acceleration  and  a 
retardation  of  growth  which  progresses  as  the  concentration  increases  until  the 
death  point  is  reached. 

The  author  compared  the  effect  of  the  different  sut>stances  tested  on  the  total 
transplnition  from  each  pot  or  culture,  the  average  length  of  the  sprout,  the 
green  weight  and  the  dry  weight  of  the  plants. 

The  different  series  of  investigations  are  reported  at  length,  and  in  conclusion 
the  author  points  out  that  while  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  toxicity, 
none  has  shown  the  definite  effects  of  a  poison  in  pure  soil.  Such  experiments 
as  have  been  made  with  garden  loam  are  unreliable  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  Inorganic  and  organic  substances  with  which  the  Introduced  poison  may 
react.  The  author's  investigations  have  shown  that  the  Introduction  of  pure 
quartz  flour  Into  a  toxic  solution.  In  such  proportion  as  to  form  an  ordinary 
moist  soil,  reduces  the  toxicity  of  the  solution  in  a  uiarked  degree.  Whether  this 
Is  due  to  absorption,  to  a  reduced  freedom  of  movement  of  the  soli  particles,  or 
to  some  chemical  changes  is  yet  to  l)e  determined. 

Of  the  poisons  tested  ail  gave  stimulating  results  In  quartz,  and  all  but  zinc 
and  copper  sulphates  in  the  solution  cultures.  It  is  thought  probable  that  In 
proper  concentration  these  2  might  also  be  found  stimulating. 

The  more  dilute  the  fatal  dose  in  solution,  the  more  the  toxic  effect  Is 
reduced  by  the  Introduction  of  quartz.  Hence  the  range  of  concentrations, 
both  fatal  and  accelerating.  Is  much  greater  in  solution  than  In  soil  cultures. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  the 
!<ubject. 

Some  InvestlgatlonB  on  the  Injury  to  plants  by  sewage,  P.  Ehrerbebo 
(Z<»cftr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  16  (1906),  No.  4.  pp.  193-202).— A  study  was  made  to 
determine  the  effect  on  plant  life  of  sewage  from  a  sewage-disposal  farm. 

It  was  found  that  the  pai)er  pulp,  fat,  and  various  salts  carried  by  the  sew- 
age had  an  injurious  effect  on  all  crops  experimented  with,  the  paper  pulp  and 
fat  being  niec-hanlcally  Injurious,  while  the  salts  were  cliemlcally  noxious.  In 
the  case  of  cereals  the  plats  receiving  the  sewage  were  Inter  in  ripening  and 
yielded  less  grain  In  proportion  to  straw  than  where  no  sewage  was  applied. 
In  a  nnniber  of  Instances  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  teudencj'  to  plant  dls- 
«mes  on  the  treated  plats. 

The  Influence  of  concentration  of  nutrient  solutions  on  the  development  of 
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some  algse,  A.  Abtabi  (Jahrh.  Wt««.  Bot.  [Pringsheinii,  ^3  (1906),  ft'o.  2.  pp. 
m-2U;  ab».  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  102  (1906),  A'o.  2S,  p.  595).— Experiments  w«e 
carried  on  with  a  number  of  species  of  green  algie  in  wbicli  the  inflaeoce  of 
different  concentrations  of  nutrients  was  studied. 

It  was  found  tliat  ammonium  nitrate,  which  served  as  a  source  of  nitrogeD 
for  the  alga^,  was  without  appreciable  efTect  in  solutions  of  0.05  to  OJ)  per 
cent.  Higher  concentrations  retarded  growth,  until  at  5  per  cent  all  growth 
ceased.  From  the  action  of  various  salt  solutions  they  were  believed  to  iuve 
other  effects  than  those  due  to  their  osmotic  activity.  The  nutritive  vahie  of 
the  different  solutions  of  nitrogen  varied  somewhat,  d^)ending  upon  whetlier 
or  not  glucose  was  present  In  the  solution.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the 
glucose  was  apparent  In  strengths  as  low  as  0.005  per  cent,  and  it  increased 
to  an  optimum  for  the  different  species  of  alg«e  between  0.5  and  2  per  cent 
The  limit  of  concentration  of  the  disaccharlds  was  found  to  be  almost  double 
that  of  the  monosaccharids. 

The  retarding  effect  of  sodium  chlorld  was  very  evident  even  in  the  weakest 
solution,  and  with  an  increase  in  strength  of  the  solution  the  injurious  effect 
was  quickly  shown.    Magnesium  sulphate  had  only  a  slight  retarding  influence. 

Tannin  cells  of  perslmmong,  B.  J.  Howard  (Bui.  Torrey  Bol.  Club,  K 
{1906),  Ko.  11,  pp  567-576,  ftgg.  8). — In  a  previous  publication  an  account  is 
given  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tannin  cells  of  persimmons  dwio); 
ripening  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  613),  and  In  the  present  paper  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  considerable  length. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  tannin  cells  in  the  different  species  of  per- 
simmon examined  differ  materially  lu  appearance  and  that  the  changes  taking 
place  during  the  ripening  process  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

In  the  green  stage  the  tannin  does  not  appear  to  be  strongly  localised,  fur 
though  It  appears  most  abundantly  in  the  loose  parenchyma  tissue  where  tbe 
tannin  cells  are  located,  yet  it  is  not  limited  to  these  cells  nor  even  to  tbe 
region  where  the  cells  are  most  abundant 

In  the  second  stage  of  ripening  radical  changes  occur  lu  the  physical  and 
possibly  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  tannin.  The  tannin  at  this  stage 
is  being  or  has  been  collected  into  the  tannin  cells,  and  the  contents  of  these 
cells  become  highly  refractive. 

In  tbe  last  stage  tbe  tannin  masses  have  become  highly  refractive  and  tbe 
addition  of  water  causes  little,  if  any,  swelling.  -  The  contents  of  the  ceils  are 
friable,  and  pressure  upon  the  cover  slip  results  in  the  fracturing  of  the  tannin 
masses  into  irregular  fragments. 

While  the  disappearance  of  the  astringency  and  the  development  of  nrashl- 
ness  of  the  fruit  are  commonly  associated,  tbe  author  found  that  these  fea- 
tures do  not  run  parallel,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that  mushiness  develops 
before  the  astringency  Is  gone,  while  In  other  cases  just  the  reverse  is  true. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  specimens  of  Japanese  persimmons  cured  b; 
the  sakl  process. 

A  study  of  beans  yielding:  hydrocyanic  acid,  L.  GmoMABD  (Rev.  Tit„  US 
(1906),  Nos.  655,  pp.  5-9,  pi.  1;  656,  pp.  .13-37:  658.  pp.  89-95;  667,  pp.  3U-3^- 
figs.  9;  67 h,  PP.  543-5^7;  675,  pp.  .-,73-576;  677,  pp.  626-631;  678,  pp.  66S-W; 
679,  pp.  689-i}94;  6S0.  pp.  715-721).— \n  historical,  botanical,  and  chemical 
study  is  given  of  Plia*eoUi»  lunatua,  a  number  of  the  varieties  of  which  bav« 
poisonous  proijertlea  due  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  numlter  of  forms  that  Uaro 
been  described  as  distinct  species  are  by  the  author  believed  to  be  varieties  or 
cultural  forms  of  P.  lunatus.  Those  principally  studied  were  tiie  white  and 
colored  Java  I>eans,  Rurma  or  white  Indian  beans,  Sieva  l)eans.  Cape  beans, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Madagascar,  and  Lima  beaus.    These  dlf- 
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ferent  varieties  are  widely  cultivated  and  extensively  used  as  food,  altliougti  a 
iiuinl)er  of  fatalities  have  been  attributed  to  tlieir  use.  Descriptions  of  the 
different  varieties  and  detailed  reports  of  the  chemical  studies  are  given. 

Practically  all  varieties  of  P.  htnatus,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  were  found 
to  contain  the  principle  which  when  acted  uix)n  by  an  enzym  yields  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  add  varied  from  almost  inappreciable 
amounts  in  some  of  the  more  Improved  forms,  lilie  the  Lima  bean,  to  as  much 
as  60  to  320  mg.  i)er  100  gm.  dry  weight  in  certain  varieties  of  Java  beans.  It 
was  found  impossible  by  cooking  to  remove  ail  the  cyanogenetlc  compound  in 
Java  beans.  Prolonged  boiling  extracts  the  greater  part,  but  it  is  merely 
withdrawn  and  not  destroyed,  and  if  the  water  is  absort)ed  it  presents  the 
same  danger  as  the  beans  themselves,  since  either  in  the  alimentary  tract 
or  in  the  blood  there  are  sufficient  ferments  to  act  upon  the  dissolved  glucosid, 
resulting  in  the  liberation  of  hydroQ'anic  acid. 

Incidental  to  the  investigation  the  author  discovered  a  new  method  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants.  It  is  based  upon  the 
action  of  liydrocyanlc  aicid  in  changing  to  a  red  color  a  mixture  of  picric  acid 
and  an  allcali  through  the  formation  of  isopurpurlc  acid.  Strips  of  blotting 
paper  are  soaiied  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid,  dried.  Impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  again  dried.  A  strip  of  this  paper  sus- 
pended in  a  test  tube  containing  1  or  2  cc.  of  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  will  after  a  time  talie  on  an  orange  red  color,  afterwards  changing  to  red. 
the  rapidity  of  coloration  depending  upon  the  temperature  and  amount  of  acid 
in  the  solution.  A  solution  containing  0.005  mg.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  will 
change  the  paper  to  orange  red  in  12  hours,  and  0.002  uig.  will  be  Indicated 
within  24  hours. 

A  second  Ohio  weed  manual,  A.  D.  Sei.bt  (OhU>  ma.  Bui.  175,  pp.  291-38i, 
flgg.  73). — This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Bulletin  8.1  of  tlie  station 
(E.  S.  It.,  9,  p.  1054). 

After  an  introductory  statement  regarding  the  nature  of  weetls,  methods  of 
introduction  and  spread,  vitality  of  weed  seeds,  etc.,  the  author  gives  an  Illus- 
trated descriptive  list  of  385  si)ecle8  of  weeds  that  liave  l)een  observe<l  to  occur 
in  Ohio.  The  more  obvious  characters  of  each  weed  are  described  and  illus- 
trations presented  of  those  which  are  most  injurious  or  which  have  been  but 
recently  introduced.  Wherever  possible  the  seed  characters  of  the  plants  are 
presented.  The  descriptive  list  is  arranged  irccording  to  the  plant  families,  the 
common  and  scientific  sames  lieing  given. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  foreign  seeds  found  in  various 
samples  of  commercial  seed,  listing  the  species  of  weed  seeds  that  have  been 
observed  in  red  clover,  alfalfa,  alsilie  clover,  timothy,  and  oats. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

A  successful  hog  and  seed-corn  farm,  W.  J.  Spillman  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Farmers'  Bui.  272,  pp.  16,  fips.  5). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a  description  of  tlie 
system  of  management  on  a  successful  hog  and  seed-corn  farm  in  Illinois.  The 
main  points  discussed  are  the  general  management  of  the  farm,  the  construction 
of  shelters  for  hogs,  the  culture  of  soy  beans  and  corn,  the  feeding  value  of 
com,  clover,  and'soy  beans,  the  rotations  followed  <m  the  farm,  and  the  financial 
r(!sults  se<'iired. 

Forage  crop  practices  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington, 
B.  IlrNTEB  (f.  .S'.  nrpl.  Agi:.  Faniirrx'  Riil.  ill.  pp.  3.0,  fins.  .}).— Tills  bulletin 
is  identical  with  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  !U  (K.  S.  H..  18.  i>.  22!)). 

Animal    report   of   the   Burdwan   Ag^cultural    Experiment    Sta^on   for 
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1806-6,  F.  Smith  (Ann.  Rpt.  Burdvan  Easpt.  8ta.  [India}.  190.j-e.  pp.  29+ 
XV). — A  brief  description  of  the  station  and  its  work  for  the  year  is  given. 

The  results  with  rice  indicate  tliat  the  use  of  cow  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
as  well  as  green  manuring  with  Jute  and  dhaincha,  is  profitable.  Transplanting 
seedlings  to  about  12  in.  apart  proved  most  satisfactorj-.  The  varieties  of  rice 
considered  the  best  were  Badsh.ihbhog  and  DadkhanI  from  Bengal  and  Kamod 
from  Bombay.  Varieties  of  jute  giving  the  be.st  results  are  enumerated. 
Thinning  out  plants  to  4  In.  apart  and  sowing  the  third  week  of  April  In  the 
Burdwan  district  Is  recommended.  The  use  of  cow  manure  considerably  In- 
creased the  yield  of  fiber. 

Annual  report  of  the  Cuttack  A^icultural  Experiment  Ettation  for  the 
year  1905-6,  F.  Smith  {Ann.  Rpt.  Cuttack  Expt.  Sta.  [India].  tS05-6.  pp. 
It). — A  brief  description  of  the  station  is  given  and  the  results  of  experimental 
work  for  the  season  are  reported. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  aman  paddy  tested  Benaphull  ranked  first  in  pro- 
ductiveness, with  a  yield  of  2,000  lbs.  of  grain  and  3,700  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre. 
Transplanting  one  seedling  i)er  hole  proved  most  successful.  The  use  of  00  lbs. 
of  seed  sown  broadcast  gave  as  good  returns  as  the  use  of  50.  70,  or  90  lbs. 
Irrigation  gave  a  favorable  increase  In  yield,  and  transplanting  proved  letter 
than  broadcasting.  Only  two  varieties  of  aus  paddy  were  compared,  and  of 
these  the  variety  obtained  from  the  Central  Provinces  was  the  more  produc- 
tive. A  yield  of  1,600  lbs.  of  peanuts  per  acre  is  reiwrted  and  notes  are  given 
on  the  conservation  of  manure  and  the  distribution  of  seeds. 

Annoal  report  of  the  Dnmraon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
year  1905-6,  F.  Smith  (.inn.  Rpt.  Dumraon  Erpt.  Hta.  [India},  1905-S.  pp.  16. 
fig.  J). — Brief  notes  on  the  station  are  given  and  the  results  of  experiments  on 
sugar  cane,  paddy,  wheat,  mustard,  and  rape  are  reitorted. 

In  fertilizer  exi)erlnients  with  sugar  cane  the  use  of  cow  manure  and  castor 
cake  gave  the  best  yields.  Of  the  varieties  tried  Kharl  sugar  cane,  proved 
hardiest.  Of  the  three  systems  of  sugar  cane  culture,  the  local,  the  Bihar 
Planters'  system,  and  the  Poona  system,  the  last  mentioned  gave  the  best  re- 
suits.  This  system  consists  in  laying  out  the  land  into  beds  10  ft.  square,  each 
bed  being  divided  into  four  trenches  and  ridges.  A  water  channel  for  irriga- 
ting purposes  extends  aroimd  the  bed  and  connects  with  each  trench. 

In  fertilizer  exiieriments  with  aman  paddy  the  best  yields  were  secured  from 
the  use  of  2,.500  lbs.  of  cow  manure  per  acre.  The  results  from  fertilizer  ex- 
iieriments with  wheat  show  that  the  use  of  poudrette  produced  the  highest 
yield  of  grain,  but  that  the  Increase  In  yield  was  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
fertilizer.  Irving  fallow  in  the  bbadoi  season  gave  the  best  economical  returns. 
The  red  deshi  variety  of  wheat  proved  to  be  the  l)est  general-purpose  sort. 
Indian  mustard  of  Raipur  and  of  Jabbalpur  are  two  varieties  recommended 
for  general  planting. 

The  state  farms,  A.  Desfeisses  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West,  Auat.,  Ji  (1906). 
No.  5,  pp.  SSS-SJii,  pi.  1). — Brief  reports  are  given  on  the  work  at  the  three 
state  farms  at  Chapman,  Narrogin,  and  Hamel.  At  Chapman,  in  a  variety  test 
of  wheat.  Toby  Luck  ranked  first,  with  a  yield  of  22  bu.  j)er  acre.  Thi.«!  variety 
produced  strong  straw  and  i^ump  grain.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  different 
field  crops  grown  at  these  stations. 

Experimental  stations  TBepoit  on  field  crops],  E.  Cufton-  (Xew  Zeal. 
Dcpt.  Apr.  Atin.  Rpt.,  li  (tiiod).  pp.  ISd-HH.  plx.  >3). — Brief  reiwrts  are  given 
on  work  t'onductcd  at  the  Waerenga,  Ituakura,  Bickerstaffe,  Selwyn,  Motuibl. 
Weraroa,  and  Momohaki  stations. 

Kx|K>rinients  In  top-dressing  grass  land  at  Wncrengsi  showed  that  a  single 
application  of  10  cwt  jier  acre  produced  the  heaviest  crop  of,  grass,  .with  the 
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largest  proportion  of  legumtnouR  plants.  In  growing  potatoes  a  fertilizer 
application  consisting  of  6  c\vt.  of  l>oiie  dUKt.  2  cwt.  of  kalnit,  28  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  4  cwt.  of  baalc  slag  i)er  acre  was  used.  The  results  indicated  that 
the  kainit  and  sulphate  of  iron  might  have  l)een  omitted,  and  that  the  quanti- 
ties used  of  bone  dust,  or  blood  and  Imne,  and  of  basic  slag  probably  formed 
the  best  application  for  this  crop  on  the  clay  land  In  question.  Seed  potatoes 
imported  from  California  protluced  the  healthiest  plants.  Spraying  with  per- 
manganate of  potash  solution  did  not  keep  the  plants  healthy,  while  those 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  were  satisfactory. 

At  the  Ruaknra  station  i  ton  of  basic  slag  per  acre  was  not  as  efTectlve  on 
grass  as  2  cwt  of  dissolved  bone.  Fertilizer  and  culture  tests  with  various 
field  crops  are  reported  without  comment 

Algerian  oats  was  In  general  the  most  rust-resistant  variety  of  oats  grown 
nt  Momohakl,  and  Abundance  produced  good  crops.  Marshall  White  Chaff 
wheat  yielded  53  bu.  per  acre  and  Cape  Barley  73.8  bu.  Root  crops  responded 
quicker  to  superphosphate  than  to  other  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  use  of 
4  cwt  of  8Ui>erphoRphate  per  acre  produced  a  ton  of  Increase  In  yield  at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  other  application.  Sutton  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  ranked  first 
In  production,  with  a  yield  of  over  46  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

At  the  Weraroa  station  4  imported  varieties  of  oats,  Abundance,  Storm  King, 
Scotch  Potato,  and  Goldfinder,  yielded  31.2,  36.2,  42.5.  and  47.5  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively. 

[Report  on  pasture  and  old  land  hay  plats],  D.  A.  Gilchrist  (County 
Sorthumb.,  Ed.  Com.,  Bill.  H,  pp.  iSSJ,  dgms.  4). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a 
report  on  3  different  series  of  exi)erlnients  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  general  results  of  all  the  trials  show  that  for  Improving  extensive  areas 
of  poor  boulder  clay  pasture  In  Northumberland  a  dressing  of  10  cwt.  of  basic 
•lagjicr  acre  may  be  used  with  profit.  Superphosphate  and  lime  and  phos- 
phatlc  manures  other  than  slag  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  not  so  profitable. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  Initial  treatment  may  l)e  advantageously  followed  by 
dressings  of  5  cwt.  of  slag  per  acre  about  every  .S  years,  and  the  judicious 
feeding  of  cake  to  the  grazing  stock.  For  ixior,  old  pasture  on  sandy  soils 
■'ag.  together  with  a  potash  manure.  Is  recommended.  The  feeding  of  cake 
and  the  use  of  slag  on  poor  iwisture  Is  considered  as  greatly  aiding  In  the 
development  of  sweet  herbage  on  the  lowlands.  Liming  was  found  expensive 
and  profitable  only  under  special  circumstances. 

At  Cockle  Park  applications  of  slag  and  barnyard  manure  were  very  effec- 
tive in  developing  fine  grass  and  clover  on  thin  hay  and  pasture  land.  Where 
barnyard  manure  was  applied  potash  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  not 
profitable.  In  one  instance  In  these  tests  the  use  of  a  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  In  combination  with  barnyard  manure  gave  very  poor  results. 

The  utilization  of  water  by  rye,  ttarley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  C:.  Seelhorst 
(Jour.  Landtr.,  iH  (1906),  yo.  i,  pp.  Sie-3.i2).—The  results  reported  show  that 
on  clay  soil  wheat  required  333  gni.  of  water  for  the  protluctlon  of  1  gm.  of  di7 
"latter,  rye  375  gm.,  and  potatoes  6<!.3  gm.  The  amount  of  water  used  by  rye 
during  April  and  May  was  larger  than  the  amount  used  by  wheat,  but  after  this 
I*rIod  until  harvest  wheat  use<l  much  more  water  than  rj-e.  From  June  1  to 
June  21  the  quantity  of  water  usetl  by  rye  increased  slightly,  while  that  used  by 
wheat  increased  considerably.  Both  croi)8  reached  their  maximum  on  June  21. 
The  water  utilization  of  the  potato  Increased  quite  rapidly  from  the  end  of  May 
to  July  10,  and  from  this  date  until  August  1  it  remained  about  the  same.  Be- 
Slnning  August  1,  the  quantity  of  water  used  decreased  quite  rapidly  at  first  and 
then  gradually  until  harvest 
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X)n  sandy  soil  the  quantity  of  water  used  to  produce  1  gm.  of  dry  substance  In 
the  grains  ranged  from  44(i.5  gm.  to  501.2  gm.,  while  for  potatoes  the  nmge  wag 
from  58.4  to  61.4  gin.  It  is  iMinted  out  that  the  quantity  of  water  transpired  by 
these  plants  stood  in  direot  relation  to  the  .vield,  and  as  the  production  of  a  tTop 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  is  (-oii- 
ciuded  that  the  requirements  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  water  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  one  another. 

The  effect  of  injury  to  the  spike  and  the  stem,  of  grains,  C.  EitEBHAin'  and 
H.  Metzner  (Fiihling'i  Landtr.  Ztg..  55  (1906),  .Vo.  Jl,  pp.  709-735).— A  previoas 
pai)er  on  this  subjec-t  is  reviewed  and  the  results  of  later  work  are  reiiorted. 

It  was  found  In  work  with  barley  that  injury  to  the  spike  caused  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  grain,  the  breaking  of  the  stem  in  the  first  or  upper 
internode  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  injuries  a  loss 
in  yield  of  38.5  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  grain  was  also  affected,  an  injury 
to  the  spike,  such  as  bending  it  out  of  shape,  reducing  the  quality  much  mori! 
than  the  breaking  of  the  upper  internode,  although  the  combined  action  of  these 
two  injuries  reduced  the  quality  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  one  of  tbeni 
nlone. 

The  stems  of  spring  rye  were  injured  June  12  and  20  and  July  17.  The  reduc- 
tion In  yield  i-aused  by  these  injuries  varied  from  21  to  60  per  cent.  It  was  also 
noticed  in  these  tests  that  the  breaking  of  the  first  or  upper  internode  reduced 
the  yield  nuich  more  than  a  similar  injury  to  the  second  internode. 

Observations  were  also  made  on  the  effect  of  hail  on  crops  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  wheat,  and  the  reductions  in  yield  due  to  injury  to  the  spike  and  different 
parts  of  the  stem  were  determlnetl  and  are  re|)orted  In  a  table. 

Alfalfa  seed  testing,  O.  M.  Ball  {Texas  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  15,  pL  1,  figs.  S).— 
Directions  are  given  for  testing  the  purity  of  alfalfa  seed  and  the  weed  secd.s 
frequently  found  in  it,  together  with  seeds  sometimes  used  as  its  adulterants, 
such  as  bur  clover  and  sweet  clover,  are  described. 

In  1905  the  station  tested  32  samples  of  alfalfa  seed  obtained  from  the  whole- 
sale seed  houses  of  the  State.  In  these  samples  30  different  weed  seeds  were 
found.  The  percentage  of  sand,  trash,  and  broken  seeil  varied  from  0  to  .29  per 
cent.  Testing  the  vitality  of  the  seed  Is  also  des<Tibed.  The  results  secured 
with  the  32  samples  showed  their. vitality  or  germinating  power  to  vary  from 
49.5  to  96.5  per  cent,  the  greater  number  having  a  vitality  of  over  80  i)er  cent. 
The  actual  values  of  the  seed  samples  In  percentages  varied  from  .39.6  to  9C 
The  results  In  detail  are  given  In  a  table. 

First  report  on  the  fertilizer  experiments  with  brewing  barley  in  1B06, 
O.  Reitmair  et  al.  (Ztsriir.  T,an<ttc.  Yersuchstc.  Osterr..  9  (1906),  No.  2,  p|). 
975-1002). — Cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  are  reported  In  which  barley  was 
fertilized  with  sui)erphosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  kg.  per  hectare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  liow  the  use  of  phosphate  alone  might  Influence  the  protein 
content. 

The  average  protein  content  of  the  barley  on  the  unmanured  plats  was 
0.38  per  cent,  and  on  the  manured  plats  0.44  per  cent,  calculating  the  *ater 
content  of  the  barley  at  14  i>er  cent  Reductions  In  the  protein  c«»ntent  due  to 
the  use  of  suiwrphosphate  were  in  most  cases  very  unimportant.  The  protein 
content  of  the  barley  grown  on  the  plats  was  In  most  Instances  lower  than  that 
of  the  seed  used,  the  average  for  the  crop  being  O.-'W  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
Reed  was  10.14  per  cent.  This  Is  attributed  to  the  favorable  weather  conditions 
during  the  season  of  1906,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the  weather  conditions  consti- 
tute the  greatest  factor  in  determining  the  protein  content  of  barley.  Xo  rela- 
tion of  the  protein  content  in  the  crop  to  the  protein  content  of  the  seed  used 
was  shown  by  the  results  secured. 
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In  i;ronplnf;  tbe  experiments  according  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  it 
was  found  that  tlie  relative  frequency  with  which  phosphoric  ecld  produced  an 
Increase  In  yield  declined  with  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  on  these  soils  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  complete  effectiveness  of  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The  results  further- 
showed  that  a  high  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  Is  without  Influence  on  the 
protein  content  of  the  barley  produced. 

Com  selection,  F.  W.  Card  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  19-S5,  flgn.  9).— 
The  purpose  of  the  experiments  here  reported,  which  have  been  previously 
described  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  858),  has  been  to  determine  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  ears  per  plant  by  selection.  The  work  was  begun  in  1898, 
but  detailed  records  have  been  kept  only  since  1901.  The  variety  under  test 
was  Potter  Excelsior  sweet  com.  In  1901,  35  per  cent  of  the  plants  bore  more 
than  one  ear  and  in  1905.  90  per  cent  bore  more  than  one  ear,  the  highest  num- 
ber of  ears  from  a  single  plant  being  13.  Selecting  seed  from  the  lower  ear  on 
the  stalk  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  selection  from  the  upper  ear. 

The  selection,  preservation,  and  preparation  of  seed  corn,  A.  T.  Wiancko 
and  O.  I.  Cbristie  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  2,  pp.  H,  fiffs.  10). — ^The  Importance  of 
this  work  Is  pointed  out  and  detailed  directions  for  carrying  It  Into  effect  are 
given.  In  several  of  the  poorer  and  better  fields  examined  by  the  station  the 
stand  ranged  from  65.6  to  89.6  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  ear-producing  stalks 
from  49.2  to  84.8  per  cent.  In  studying  the  effect  of  the  irregularity  of  kernels 
on  the  regularity  of  drop  In  planters  it  was  found  that  where  middle  or  deep 
kernels  only  were  used  the  planter  dropped  3  kernels  92  times  In  100  drops. 
Where  shallow  kernels  were  used,  3  kernels  were  dropt)ed  95  times  in  100  drops, 
as  compared  with  06  times  where  the  whole  ear  was  used  and  75  times  where 
deep  and  shallow  kernels  were  mixed. 

Hints  on  preparing  for  and  holding  local  com  shows,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and 
M.  L.  FtsHBB  {Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  1,  pp.  13,  flg».  2). — Directions  are  given  for 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  exhibits  of  com  for  show  purposes.  Notes 
are  presented  on  the  time  and  place  of  holding  corn  shows,  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  exhibits,  the  Judging  of  the»  com,  and  the  premiums 
offered. 

Breading  an  early,  rapid  fruiting,  and  productive  cotton,  R.  U  Bennett 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  79,  pp.  9,  figs.  5). — ^This  work  has  been  previously  noted  (E. 
S.  R.,  16,  p.  867).  This  bulletin  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  breeding  work 
daring  the  2  years  these  observations  have  been  In  progress. 

The  investigations  have  shown  that  early  cottons  have  short  Joints,  with  the 
first  fruit  limbs  near  the  ground,  and  that  late  cottons  have  long  joints,  with 
the  first  fruit  limbs  a  considerable  distance  above  the  ground.  For  early  fruit- 
ing In  the  plants  selected  the  first  fruit  limbs  should  not  be  higher  than  the 
fifth  Joint  above  the  seed  leaf  Joint  and  the  first  primary  or  wood  limbs  not 
above  the  fifth  Joint  and  not  exceeding  four  in  number.  F'or  rapid  fruiting 
the  Joints  on  the  main  stem,  fruit  limbs,  and  primary  limbs  must  be  abort, 
preferably  not  over  2  or  3  In.  The  fruit  limbs  sbould  grow  in  succession  at 
each  Joint  of  the  main  stem  and  primary  limbs  and  be  continuous  In  growth 
for  continuons  fruiting,  and  for  productiveness  the  bolls  should  be  at  least 
IMn.  in  diameter,  the  percentage  of  lint  to  seed  cotton  not  less  than  .S3},  and 
the  growth  rapid  and  vigorous.  The  rate  of  growth  Is  considered  very  iniiwr- 
tant,  and  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  larger  the  plant  of  the  type  the  greater  Its 
inherent  rate  of  growth.  Its  earllness,  rapidity  of  fruiting,  and  yield. 

The  improvement  of  the  cottons  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  F.  Fletcher 
(Agr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906).  No.  i,  pp.  351-389,  mapn  2). — Cotton  cnlture  In  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Is  4e8cribed  ^nd  a  review  of  some  of  the  experimental 
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work  with  the  crop,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  improTement  work  is  given. 
The  5  different  <x>ttou  growtuK  tracts  of  the  Presidency  are  noted  in  detail. 

Varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  lieen  introduced  and  in  the  case  of  iudigie- 
nouR  varietieH  at  least  one  extremel.r  promising  hybrid  has  been  secured, 
although  sufficient  seed  has  not  yet  been  grown  for  distribution.  In  the  yariet}- 
tests  the  Broach  variety  did  not  give  a  larger  yield  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
than  Kunipta,  but  owing  to  better  ginning  results  its  value  was  at  least  20  per 
c-ent  greater.  The  percentage  of  fiber  of  Iwth  varieties  was  lower  in  year*  of 
small  rainfall.  In  a  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  Al)assi,  Sea  Island  gave 
a  higher  yield  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at  aliout  30  per  cent  greater  in  value. 
lYee  cottons  gave  promising,  but  as  yet,  indefinite  results. 

The  application  of  heavy  and  medium  dressings  of  barnyard  manure  iargfly 
reduced  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop.  The  fertilizer  experi- 
ments and  irrigation  tests  Indicated  that  the  quantity  of  manure  applied  most 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  water  the  crop  receives,  and  that  In  most 
parts  of  India  water  Is  by  far  the  more  Important  of  the  two.  Commercial 
fertilizers  have  not  shown  themselves  effective,  but  this  is  considered  due  to 
a  shortage  of  rain. 

Kumpta  and  American  cotton  planted  in  June  and  July  gave  much  better 
yields  than  when  planted  In  August  and  September. 

Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton,  D.  C.  Ropeb  (.Bur.  of  the  Census  [V.  S.] 
Bui.  63,  pp.  25). — This  bulletin  constitutes  a  report  on  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1906.  In  addition  to  these 
statistics,  the  latest  available  data  relative  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  and 
to  the  ImiH>rts  and  exports  of  this  staple  and  its  manufactures  in  other  impor- 
tant manufacturing  countries  are  given. 

The  total  supply  was  13,055,200  running  bales.  Stocks  held  September  1, 
1005.  amounted  to  1.034,548  bales.  Cotton  grown  In  1005  returned  as  ginned 
after  August  31,  1905,  amounted  to  10.248,947  bales  and  that  grown  In  lOOC 
returned  as  ginned  before  September  1.  1906,  to  407.551  bales.  The  shortage  in 
ginners'  returns  of  production  for  growth  of  1005  as  shown  by  distribution 
statistics  was  336,739  balos,  and  the  net  imiKtrts  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1906,  reached  127.475  bales.  The  distribution  is  summarized  as  follows: 
Exported,  6,673.041  bales;  consumed,  4,909,479  bales:  destroyed  by  fire.  25.760 
bales;  stocks  held  August  31,  1906.  1,356.980  bales. 

Culture  and  utilization  of  cyperus,  Bui-QuANO-CHlftu  (Bui.  £con.  Indo- 
Chine,  n.  ser.,  9  (1906),  No.  57,  pp.  97^-998,  flg».  i5).—Thek culture,  preparation 
for  market,  commerce,  and  use  of  this  plant  are  discussed,  and  a  botanical 
account  of  different  species  is  given. 

Plax  culture,  II.  L.  Komsr  '(North  Dakota  8la.  Bui.  71,  pp.  139-216,  pU. 
22). — This  bulletin  Is  a  treatise  on  methods  of  flax  culture,  soil  characteri.'ttlcs, 
and  methods  of  handling  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  Holland,  Belgium. 
Germany,  Uuasla.  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

The  conditions  and  prospects  of  flax  culture  In  the  United  States  are  discussed 
and  methods  for  the  Improvement  of  the  flax  Industry  In  America  recommended. 
The  European  explorations  and  Investigations  by  the  author  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  new  varieties  and  strains  of  flax  adaptable  to  differences 
in  soil  and  climate  and  ifossesslng  greater  resisting  capabilities  to  flax  wilt  and 
other  diseases  affecting  fiax  culture.  Each  step  in  the  culture  of  the  crop,  as 
well  as  In  its  preparation  for  spinning  and  weaving  purposes  in  the  different 
countries  visited,  Is  described  In  detail. 

For  the  improvement  of  flax  growing  In  this  country  the  author  recommends 
the  use  of  home-grown  seed  graded  to  a  bright,  plump  type  end  treated  with  « 
solution  of  1  lb.  standard  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  In  40  gal.  of  water.    He  fur- 
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ther  advises  the  practice  of  crop  rotation,  including  at  leastt  two  cultivated  crops 
and  two  or  more  years  in  grass  and  pasture,  avoiding  tbe  use  of  poorly  com- 
posted baniyard  manure  containing  flax  straw  and  never  to  employ  plows, 
harrows,  and  other  tools  used  on  wilt-iufe<-ted  land  in  working  healthy  soil. 

The  extension  of  Jute  cultivation  in  India,  R.  S.  Finlow  (Agr.  Research 
Imt.  Pusa  [Indiu]  Bui.  3,  1906,  pp.  i6,  tnapn  3). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  a 
tour  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  investigating  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  jute  to  areas  outside  of  Bengal. •The  conditions  favorable  for 
jute  cultivation  are  summarized  as  a  high  temperature,  a  deep  soil  of  fairly 
flne  texture,  a  rainfall  of  over  40  in.  so  distributed  that  the  young  plants  have 
plenty  of  moisture  to  grow  vigorously,  but  the  bulk  of  the  fall  taking  place 
when  the  crop  is  more  mature,  and  a  sufflcient  supply  of  clear  water  for  retting. 
General  directions  for  cultivating  jute  are  given  and  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try in  different  sections  of  India  is  desc-ribeci. 

Klneral  matter  in  the  lower  parts  of  oat  stems  in  its  relation  to  lodging. 
D.  Ijenau  and  A.  Stutzeb  (Landir.  Vers.  iStat.,  65  {1906),  So.  3~4,  pp.  233- 
263). — A  review  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  8.  K.,  15,  p.  769),  with  the 
results  given  in  a  concise  form  and  systematically  arranged. 

Potato  investigations,  W.  f.  Green  and  C.  W.  Waid  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  11  Ji, 
pp.  Z51-2H9,  flffs.  IS). — The  work  here  reported  consisted  of  spraying  and  seed 
selection  experiments  and  variety  tests. 

Among  the  150  varieties  grown  in  IfXKj.  Thorburn  White  Peaclibiow,  Improved 
Early  Rose,  Lily  White,  Uncle  Sam,  Lee  Favorite,  Sensation,  Miller-Brook, 
Bovee,  Cracker  Jack,  and  Irish  Cobbler  produced  the  heaviest  yields.  Of  the 
varieties  tested  the  past  3  years  Thorburn  White  Peachblow,  Uncle  Sam, 
Improved  Early  Rose,  Summers,  Early  Rose,  Whiton  White  Mammoth,  Spring 
Valley  No.  20(X),  See<lling  No.  110,  Sensation,  and  Sweet  Home  were  the  highest 
producers.  Admiral  Dewey,  Bovee,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Ohio,  Early  Trumbull, 
and  Irish  Cobbler  are  recommended  for  early  market  varieties,  and  Carman 
No.  3,  Ionia  Seedling.  President  Roosevelt,  Thorburn  White  Peachblow,  Vt. 
Gold  Coin,  and  W.  W.  Mammoth  for  late  market  sorts.  Bovee,  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Manistee,  and  Maxima  are  recommended  as  early  varieties  for  home  use, 
and  President  Roosevelt,  Thorburn  White  Peachblow,  Vt.  Gold  Coin,  Vornehm, 
and  W.  W.  Mammotli  as  late  varieties  for  home  use.  \  numt)er  of  other  varie- 
ties also  gave  good  yields,  but  have  not  as  yet  l)eeii  fully  tested. 

Of  the  varieties  grown  the  past  two  seasons  33  i)er  cent  showed  susceptibility 
to  and  30  per  cent  resistance  to  early  blight.  It  Is  statcnl  that  by  selecting 
seed  from  hills  showing  a  tendency  to  resist  the  early  blight  a  strain  may  be 
secured  which  would  be  resistant  but  not  immune.  Late  blight  at  the  station 
was  (t>ntroIled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
the  gain  from  spraying  amounting  to  36  per  wnt. 

Bice  culture  in  Tonkin,  Bui-QuANo-CHifiu  (But.  Scon.  Indo-Chine,  n.  ser., 
9  (1906),  .Vo.  5.1,  pp.  1H1S39,  flgn.  7). — A  monograph  on  rice  culture  In  Tonkin 
describing  tbe  different  methods  practiced  in  growing,  preparing,  and  marketing 
the  crop,  noting  the  different  varieties  cultivated  and  giving  statistics  with 
reference  to  production  and  consumption  of  rice  in  that  country. 

The  influence  of  fertilizer  applications  on  the  composition  of  the  grain 
of  rye,  S.  de  Gbazia  and  S.  Caldiebi  (Staz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  39  (1906),  No.  6-7, 
pp.  '>H-628). — Experiments  were  made  witli  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
nnonia,  cblorid  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  results  indicate  that  apparently  tlie  content  of  ash  and  fat  Is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  or  potassic  fertilizers.  .Applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  the  percentage  of  albuminoids,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  being  the  more  effective  In  this  regard.    Cblorid  and  sulphate  of 
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potacb  exerted  n  smaller  infiuence  on  the  albamlnoid  content  Sugar  and  Rtarch 
Kliowed  but  little  variation.  Tbe  amldii  inereaned  with  tlie  u$ie  of  each  of  the 
four  Kiil)Htancp«.  Cblorld  of  itotaab  was  moat  effective  in  this  rei»|)ect,  while  the 
Kuliihate  Htnod  next  in  influen<«  to  nitrate  of  aoda  and  aulpbate  of  ammonia. 
TbrouKh  the  action  of  each  of  these  subHtancea  the  celluloae  content  was  de- 
creased, cblorld  of  iiotaab  causing  tbe  greateat  and  aulpbate  of  potaah  tbe  gmail- 
eat  decrease. 

Solanum  commersoni,  L.  B#s8abd  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  a.  aer.,  12  (1906),  No. 
^9.  pp.  7tt-7JS). — A  violet  strain  of  Solatium  commersoni  waa  compared  with 
Giant  Blue  i>otato  and  tbe  results  showed  that  tbe  8.  commersoni  variety  gave 
a  yield  04  i)er  cent  greater  than  the  Giant  Blue.  In  other  teats  here  discussed 
the  yielding  capacity  was  also  In  favor  of  S.  commersonu  In  one  experiment 
a  plant  of  this  strain,  planted  August  15,  had  produced  GOO  gni.  of  tubers  by 
October  15. 

Breeding  aeedling  Tarleties  of  sugar  cane  by  means  of  crossing  and 
chemical  selection,  J.  I).  Konus  (Uedcd.  Proefstat.  Oost-Java,  ^.  «er.,  1907,  No. 
29,  pp.  ISI-HS). — Experiments  were  made  with  the  varieties  Cherlbon  and  Chun- 
nee,  canes  of  high  and  of  low  sugar  content  of  twth  varieties  tteing  crossed  In 
different  combinations. 

Tbe  results  Indicated  that  In  the  heavy  plants  secured  from  the  high  sugar 
content  parents,  ns  well  as  those  secured  from  the  low  sugar  content  parents, 
the  difference  in  sugar  content  was  about  equal  to  the  average  difference  of  all 
plants  In  both  groups.  The  seedlings  highest  In  sugar  and  descending  from 
parents  with  a  high  sugar  content  were  heavier  than  those  coming  from  the  low 
sugar  content  group.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  seedlings  of  a  high  sugar 
content  coming  from  selected  plants  high  In  sugar  were  much  more  numerous 
than  the  seedlings  from  selected  low  sugar  content  parents.  This  showed  that 
the  chances  of  obtaining  seedlings  high  in  sugar  content  are  three  times  as  great 
in  using  high  sugar  content  imrents  as  In  using  low  sugar  content  parents. 

The  8ug>ar-cane  experiment  station,  T.  F.  Sedgwick  {Estac.  Kxpt.  Caaa 
Azucar  [Peru]  Bols.  1.  2.  ,1,  4,  ;>p.  ^2,  pis.  i).— The  first  bulletin  In  this  collec- 
tion describes  the  general  working  plan  of  the  station,  the  second  points  out  tbe 
technical  management  of  sugar-cane  plantations  In  Pern,  the  third  presents  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  lines  of  work  undertaken,  and  tbe  fourth  reports  tbe  results 
of  observations  on  tbe  seed  production  of  sugar  cane.  The  results  secured  show 
that  seedless  canes  stand  higher  in  augar  content  and  purity  than  seed-producing 
canes. 

Saving  the  sweet  potato  crop,  G.  W.  Cabveb  (Alabama  Tuskegee  8ta.  Bui. 
10.  pp.  li.  flgs.  6). — Observations  made  on' tbe  methods  of  storing  sweet  pota- 
toes Indicate  that  iMtatoes  dug  and  banked  after  a  long  dry  period  generally 
kept  well,  while  those  dug  and  banked  after  and  during  a  rainy  season  almost 
without  exc-eption  kept  poorly.  It  waa  also  observed  that  If  potatoes  were  cut 
or  broken  and  the  milky  juice  turned  to  a  dark  greeniah  color  when  dried  in 
the  air  they  kept  poorly,  but  If  the  juice  dried  white  and  the  Injury  showed  a 
tendency  to  heal  over  they  kept  well. 

Directions  for  harvesting  and  storing  a  crop  are  given.  To  store  sweet  pota- 
toes successfully  it  is  recommended  that  tbe  plants  be  set  out  as  early  In  ths 
spring  ns  late  frosts  permit,  to  house  or  bank  the  crop  only  when  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  to  avoid  all  injury  In  liarvesting. 

Technical  bulletin  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  A.  Splendobk  (BoU  Tee.  ' 
Colth\  Tabacchi  [Scafati],  5  (1906).  .Vo.  i-5,  pp,  172,  pla.  59). — Several  types 
of  tobacco  and  n  long  list  of  varieties  are  described.    Abstracts  of  exiieriments 
with  tobacco  by  a  number  of  Investigators  are  given,  and  the  results  of  inve«- 
ttgatlons  at  the  Royal  Experiment  Station  at  Scafati  are  reported. 
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A  cross  between  the  varieties  Salento  and  Italia  ranked  lower  in  burning 
quality  than  Kentucky.  A  redm-eU  development  of  the  leaf  was  associated  with 
a  diminished  burning  capacity.  The  burning  quality  also  diminished  from  the 
top  toward  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  the  use  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  seemed  to 
increase  the  i-ombustibility  of  the  middle  jwrtlon  of  the  leaf.  The  weight  per 
thousand  plants  and  i)er  hectare  was  greater  when  10  leaves  were  allowed  to 
develop  per  plant  than  when  from  11  to  13  were  left  to  grow.  It  is  advised 
to  allow  9  or  10  leaves  to  develop  on  plants  of  the  cross  between  the  Salento 
and  Italia  varieties.  The  weight  of  the  crop  increased  with  the  increase  of 
iwtash  given  In  the  fertilizer,  but  this  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  application.  The  production  of  a  second  crop  did  not  cover 
expenses  and  indicated  the  difficulty  of  maturing  plants  In  the  fall. 

The  typical  variety  of  Nicotlana  tabacum,  6.  E.  Anastasia  (Bol.  Tec. 
Voltir.  Tabaechi  [Scafati],  5  {1906).  No.  1-2S,  pp.  240,  pis.  25,  figs.  45,  dgms. 
3). — Descriptions  of  different  tj-pes  and  numerous  varieties  of  tobacco  are 
given  and  the  leaf  characters  of  many  of  them  are  noted.  In  addition  the  bul- 
letin presents  abstracts  on  experimental  work  with  tobacco  carried  on  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  discussions  of  the  cultural  work  with  tobacco  in  different 
tobacco-growing  sections  of  Italy. 

Descriptive  notes  on  tjrplcal  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  New  South 
Wales,  F.  B.  Guthbie  (Agr.  Oae.  y.  S.  Wales,  n  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  1173-1205, 
fg».  27). — A  list  of  28  varieties  are  destTibeid  with  reference  to  their  character- 
istics of  growth  and  their  milling  qualities.  The  types  represented  Include  the 
Farrer  cross-bred  wheats,  comprising  improved  soft  weak-flour  wheats  and 
strong-flour  wheats.    A  number  of  durum  wheats  are  also  included  ]n  the  list 
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Laboratory  work  in  plant  breeding,  K.  A.  Gmebson  (Ann.  Rpt.  Nebr.  Hort. 
Boe.,  37  (1906),  pp.  277-282). — ^The  Importance  of  laboratory  work  In  teaching 
the  subject  of  plant  breeding  is  pointed  out  and  suggestions  given  on  the  value 
of  practical  work  along  this  line  to  the  student  and  on  the  use  of  material  for 
hybridization  such  as  pens,  beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  etc. 

FertiUzing  garden  crops  with  lime-nitrogen  (Deut.  Landw.  Presae,  34 
(1907),  Xo.  5,  p.  SO,  figs.  7). — Some  data  are  given  showing  the  results  secured 
In  fertilizing  onions  and  cucumbers  with  lime-nitrogen,  either  alone  or  com-' 
bined  with  other  fertilizers,  and  on  various  soils.  With  onions  it  proved  more 
cfflpient  in  increasing  the  yields  than  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  With  cucumbers  any  omission  of  lime-nitrogen  In  the  formula  used 
resulted  In  decreased  yields.  It  Is  claimed  that  lime-nitrogen  is  a.s  suitable  tor 
fertilizing  garden  crops  on  all  soils  e.tcept  sour  moor  and  sterile  sand  as  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  commercial  nitrogen. 

A  new  mnakmelon  (Cal  Cult.,  28  (1907),  No.  2,  p.  25,  figs.  3).— An  account 
is  given  of  a  new  variety  of  muskmelon,  having  a  bard  shell  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Hubbard  squash,  but  less  than  i  in.  in  thickness,  of  good  quiility,  and  es- 
pecially promising  as  a  winter  melon.  The  melon  contains  practically  no  seed 
cavity,  the  seeds  being  emliedded  in  the  pulp.  The  flesh  Is  light  yellowish 
green  In  color,  without  fiber,  and  of  an  unusually  good  flavor,  it  is  thought 
it  will  be  of  especial  value  as  a  late  fall  melon  long  after  the  casabas  are  gone, 
roming  into  the  market  about  Christmas  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  firm 
shell  will  permit  of  its  being  shipped  all  over  the  United  States.  The  melon 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

ChlUiea  or  capsicums,  W.  R.  Buttenshaw  (West  Indian  BuL,  7  (1906), 
Ho.  S,  pp.  Si^88i).— Quite  an  extensive  account  Is  given  of  the  culture  of  chil- 
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lies  in  different  countries  of  the  world,  with  a  review  of  the  more  recent  Ut«n- 
tnre  on  the  subject  and  specific  dii'ectious  for  cuitivtitton. 

Study  on  Bheum  rhapontlcum,  U.  Cbibtofoletti  (Inaug.  Diss.,  UMv.  Ben, 
1905,  pp.  63,  pis.  .5). — A  brief  hiRtorical  account  is  given  of  rhubarb  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  its  use  in  medicine,  with  the  results  of  a  chemical  study  of  tbe 
plant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  druggist. 

Horticultural  section,  W.  J.  Palmer  (Netc  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  H 
(1906),  pp.  247-255,  pis.  16). — An  outline  of  the  horticultural  work  carried  on 
during  the  year  at  the  Momobaki  experiment  station  with  different  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Northern  Spy  apple  baa  been  found  especially  desirable  as  an 
apple  stock  because  of  its  fibrous-rooted  nature  and  its  total  resistance  to  aphis. 
Trees  which  have  borne  practically  no  fruit  on  Paradise  stocks  when  grafted 
on  Northern  Spy  stocks  have  borne  well  every  season,  and  the  union  has  been 
more  perfect  than  on  the  Paradise  stocks. 

Hypodermic  injections  in  plants  (G'ard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  41  (190T),  'So. 
10^5,  p.  8). — An  account  taken  from  the  Journal  de  la  Soci^ti  Nationale  d' Horti- 
culture de  France  Is  given  of  the  work  of  J.  M.  Simon  in  injecting  nntritlve 
fluids  into  tbe  stems  of  trees  and  other  plants  as  a  means  of  rejuvenation.  For 
trees  a  receptacle  containing  the  fluid  to  be  Injected  Is  placed  at  a  height  of 
about  6  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  From  this  a  pipe  is  carried  down  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  soil,  to  which  a  funnel-shaped  curved  tube  la  attached  at  tbe 
base  and  made  to  iienetrate  the  young  wood  at  the  roots  of  the  tree.  By  this 
means  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  secured. 

Tbe  work  has  been  carried  on  with  apples,  peaches,  vines,  and  potatoes.  In 
the  case  of  the  v)each  purln  was  injected  mixed  with  water,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  decrei)lt  tree  was  made  to  grow  vigorously.  Other  materials  used 
were  nitrate  of  iMtash  and  certain  chemical  solutions  closely  resembling  sap 
in  composition.  By  this  method  of  treatment  peach  trees  that  had  previously 
l)een  attacked  with  blister  dropped  their  leaves  and  produced  new  ones  which 
were  unaffected  by  the  fungus.  A  solution  of  copper  sulphate  Injected  into 
vines  resulted  Injuriously  in  part,  but  with  the  aid  of  copious  waterings  tbe 
leaves  partially  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  neither  Oldium 
nor  mildew  was  to  be  seen  either  on  the  foliage  or  berries. 

A  like  arrangement  was  used  in  injecting  fluid  into  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and 
potatoes,  the  receptacle  containing  tbe  liquid  t>elng  at  a  height  of  from  S  to  4 
ft.  above  the  collar  of  the  plant,  at  which  place  the  funuel-shaped  cannula  was 
Inserted. 

The  importance  of  lime  as  a  plant  food  for  seedlings,  von  Bbehioib 
{Gartenwelt,  11  (1907),  No.  U,  pp.  163,  164,  flO-  1).— The  author  points  out  the 
greater  use  that  seeds  In  germination  and  first  growth  make  of  lime  over  potasli 
or  phosphoric  acid  and  gives  the  results  of  a  germination  test  with  seeds  of  a 
number  of  varieties  of  flowers  with  and  without  lime.  In  every  instance  » 
much  larger  germination  percentage  was  secured  where  an  abundance  of  liiae 
was  present 

Relative  to  the  use  of  lime  it  is  stated  that  if  quicklime  is  used  it  should  lie 
applied  to  the  soil  at  least  8  weeks  before  the  seed  is  planted.  The  carbonate, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  applied  within  a  day  of  planting  without  InJurlouB 
results.  In  any  case  the  lime  should  be  thoroughly  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  the  seeds  are  planted. 

Plant  breeding  in  relation  to  American  pomology,  W.  M.  Mdnson  (Uaku 
ma.  Bui.  132,  pp.  149-176). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  methods  of  work 
heretofore  employed  In  plant  breeding  as  related  to  the  development  of  American 
fruits.    Tbe  results  accomplished  up  to  tbe  present  time  In  breeding  strav- 
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berries,  grnpes,  pears,  appleR,  plnms.  blackberrlCR,  etc..  are  noted  and  a  number 
of  the  unRolved  problems  now  confronting  American  pomologists  mentioned. 
The  author  holds  that  the  practice  of  propagating  our  common  fruits  as  followed 
by  most  nurserymen  is  radically  wrong,  tending  to  deterioration  of  varieties 
rather  than  to  improTement,  since  buds  are  often  selected  promiscuously  from 
either  bearing  or  barren  trees  and  from  nursery  stock  of  unknown  character. 

BesultB  from  work  in  breeding  hardy  fruits,  C.  6.  Patten  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Hehr.  Hort.  Boc.,  *7  (1906).  pp.  269-273). — ^The  author  began  breeding  hardy 
fmlts,  particularly  apples,  in  the  West  about  1860.  An  acount  is  given  of  this 
work,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  Patten  gi-eening  apple  and  the  securing 
of  many  important  seedling  apples  of  large  size  and  good  quality.  The  author 
baa  been  able  to  secure  a  cross  between  the  native  Soulard  crab  and  a  Pippin 
apple. 

Crop  improvement  by  utilizing  wild  species,  C.  E.  Besset  (Ann.  Rpt. 
A'efcr.  J5for(.  Soc,  57  (1906),  pp.  116-12$). — In  securing  new  crops  for  agricul- 
tutBl  purposes  from  wild  plants  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  our 
raiifous  species  of  native  grapes,  wild  wheat  grasses,  wild  barley,  blue  grama 
grass,  bird-foot  clover  (Lotus  americanus) .  buffalo  peas  (A»tragalu»  erassi- 
rarpu*),  tomato  cherries  (Solanum  triftorum),  ground  nuts  (.4pfo«  apios). 
prairie  apple  (ilalus  ioenais),  dwarf  wild  cherry  (Primus  demissa),  Nebraska 
mod  cherry  (P.  hesaevi),  buffalo  berry  (Lepargyr(rva  argentea),  low  sumacb 
(Rhus  trilobata),  and  hawthorns. 

A  curious  effect  of  grafting  by  approach,  A.  Nomblot  (Jardin,  20  (1906), 
.Yo.  i76,  pp.  574,  974,  /Iff.  J). — An  account  Is  given  of  grafting  by  approach  the 
variety  of  pear  Mme.  Chaudy  on  Beurre  Superfln.  A  brunch  on  the  stock 
coming  out  below  the  graft  produced  fruit  similar  in  form  and  qualities  to  that 
produced  on  the  scion,  due  it  is  thought  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  scion. 
An'  illustration  is  given  showing  this  similarity  in  form  of  the  fruit. 

Fruit  varieties  most  popular  on  the  Pacific  Sloi>e,  E.  J.  Wickson  (Pacific 
Rural  Press.  72  (1906),  Jio.  25,  p.  S92). — ^The  author  sent  a  circular  of  inquiry 
to  nurserymen  throughout  the  State  of  California  as  to  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  fmlts  they  were  propagating.  The  answers  to  these  have  been 
tabulated  for  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and 
prunes. 

Peach  growing  in  Texas,  E.  J.  KTtE  (Teams  8ta.  Bui.  80,  pp.  29,  figs.  15). — 
Detailed  directions  with  numerous  illustrations  are  given  for  all  the  various 
phases  of  peach  culture  as  observed  in  Texas. 

Relative  to  the  cropping  of  young  peach  orchards  the  author  states  that  the 
results  of  two  years*  tests  at  the  station  Indicate  the  following  rotation  as  best : 
An  early  maturing  crop  that  will  come  off  the  land  about  June  1,  followed  by 
cowpeas,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  or  some  crop  that  will  mature  late  in  the 
siunmer.  After  the  first  crop  is  taken  off  the  soil  is  thoroughly  broken  and 
imlverized  and  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  trees  kept  stirred  until  about 
September  1. 

"The  advantage  of  planting  such  crops  as  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  is 
that  the  soil  Is  well  fertilized,  having  more  plant  food  added  than  is  removed  by 
the  crop.  Then  again  these  crops  come  off  early,  so  that  the  soil  can  be  gotten 
in  fine  condition  before  the  second  crop  is  put  on.  By  this  method  the  soil  is 
kept  stirred  throughout  the  summer  and  the  trees  are  kept  going  until  Sep- 
tember." 

Olive  piekling,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (CaUfornia  Sla.  Circ.  24.  PP-  H-  fios.  12).— 
A  discussion  is  here  given  of  the  value  of  olives  as  food,  with  details  of  the  best 
methods  of  gathering,  sorting,  grading,  pickling  both  rii>e  and  green  olives, 
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and  preserving  by  beating,  with  an  account  of  varieties  best  snlted  for  the 
different  puriwses.  The  bulletin  is  based  on  earlier  publications  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  441). 

Growing  oranges  forty  years,  H.  M.  Stbinofellow  (Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 
25  (1906).  A'o.  51.  p.  11). — ^The  author  has  grown  oranges  in  southern  Texas 
Rinc«  186!>,  and  in  this  article  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  dnrlnfc  the 
time.  Generally  spealcing,  the  results  have  been  unfavorable,  as  about  the 
(luie  the  trees  were  coming  into  bearing  they  were  killed  by  exceptionally  rokl 
winters.  The  dates  of  these  various  killing  winters  are  recorded  in  some 
detail. 

Sate  palm,  F.  Flbtcbeb  (Dept.  Land  Rec.  and  .\gr.  Bombay.  Bui.  i&.  pp. 
17). — The  object  of  this  publication  Is  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  date 
palm  In  India. 

■  Detailed  discussion  is  given  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the 
date  palm,  with  an  account  of  the  attempts-tbat  have  been  made  in  IndiR  to 
Improve  and  extend  Its  culture,  including  the  present  aspect  of  the  sitnation. 
Besides  a  discussion  of  all  the  usual  cultural  details,  tabular  data  are  given  for 
n  large  number  of  well-known  varieties  as  regards  production,  name  of  variety, 
time  of  ripening,  soil  required,  principal  markets,  etc. 

Kangoes,  J.  B.  Beach  (Fla.  Agr.,  S3  \1906).  So.  47,  p.  793). — The  author 
Cives  bis  exiterlence  extending  over  a  number  of  years  In  grafting  and  budding 
mangoes.  (Contrary  to  the  results  secured  by  Oliver,  who  prefers  budding 
(R.  S.  R..  16,  p.  3(!5),  be  has  found  inarching  with  pot-grown  trees  the  onl.v 
practical  method  of  propagating  nursery  stock. 

California  crop  atattatics  1905-6  (Cal  Fruit  Orotcer,  Sk  (1906),  Ko.  96S. 
p.  5). — The  almond  yield  for  the  year  1905-6  is  placed  at  2,100  tons,  beet-sagar 
output  04,210  tons,  brandy  production  4,070,902  gal.,  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
pack  4,475,751  oases,  citrus  fruit  shipments  27,610  cars,  cured  fruit  and  raisin 
output  120.700  tons,  honey  yield  10.000,000  lbs.,  hop  crop  73,000  bales,  pmne 
output  62,500,000  lbs.,  raisin  yield  90,000.000  lbs.,  vegetable  shipments  (E7.9U0 
tons,  walnut  yield  6,400  tons,  and  wine  production  26,,'j02,.*?10  gal.  The  entire 
issue  of  the  Fruit  Qrotccr  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  production  of  different 
crops  In  California  and,  In  some  cases,  elsewhere  during  the  year  1905-6. 

Cocoanuts,  P.  Hubert  (Le  Cocotier.  Pari»:  H.  Dunod  and  E.  Pinat,  1906. 
pp.  XIII+133,  figs.  39). — A  popular  treatise  on  the  establishment  of  cocoaiiut 
groves,  cocoanut  culture,  and  the  production  of  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  dried 
c-ocoanut,  fll)er.  etc.,  with  descriptions  of  the  various  forms  of  machinery  used 
In  preparing  different  cocoanut  products  for  market 

The  cacao  plantation  in  French  Congo,  C.  Ciialot  and  M.  Luc  (Le  Cacaoytr 
au  Congo  Frangais.  Paris:  BtbHothegiie  D'Agriculture  Coloniale,  1906,  pp. 
o9.  figs.  3.5,  map  1). — A  discussion  of  the  commercial  Importance  of  cacao  to 
the  French  colonies,  and  an  account  of  Its  culture  in  French  Congo. 

The  importance  of  shade  trees  in  cacao  culture,  C.  J.  J.  van  Hall  (/»■ 
Hpectie  Landb.  West-Indie,  Bui.  7,  pp.  20). — ^An  extended  account,  based  on  the 
results  of  observation  and  experiments.  Is  given  of  the  Importance  of  shade 
in  cacao  culture. 

The  value  of  shade  is  attributed  to  n  numl)er  of  factors,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  the  keeping  of  the  ground  cool,  the  preservation  of  the  soil 
moisture.  I)etter  physical  condition  of  the  soli  Immght  ntmut  by  the  decnylnt! 
leaves  and  the  growing  roots  of  tlie  trees,  and  the  greater  fixation  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.    The  slinde  trees  are  also  of  value  as  n  windbreak. 

The  general  (-(Hifluslon  Is  drawn  that  <-aoao  tr«>es  will  flourish  In  full  sun- 
light and  give  Increased  yields,  but  in  that  case  all  of  the  beneflts   which  arise 
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from  shade  must  be  supplied  by  tbe  use  of  some  tntercultural  crop  or  by 
maauring.  Tbe  question  as  to  the  better  method  of  culture  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  which  method  is  the  more  economical 
in  any  particular  case. 

The  ▼«Tietie«  of  cultivated  pepper,  C.  A.  Babbeb  (Dept.  Agr.  Madran  Bill 
5fi,  pp.  JS3-133,  pU.  3). — A  botanical  account  Is  given  of  the  principal  siiecies 
and  varieties  of  cultivated  black  pepper  vines.  The  3  main  types  of  good  vines 
are  the  Balumootta,  Kalllvulli,  and  Cheriakodi.  These  classes  with  tbe  several 
varieties  coming  under  each  are  described.  Plates  are  also .  given  showing 
iwpper  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  different  classes. 

Every  fanner  can  raise  evergreens,  C.  S.  Harbison  (TtcenlietK  Cent.  Far- 
mer, 1901,  Jio.  Sn,  p.  9,  jigs.  S). — As  a  result  of  35  years'  experience  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  West  tbe  author  states  that  in  growing  seedlings  of  the  pon- 
derosa  or  bull  pine,  the  best  results  ajr^  secured  if  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
Emnlight  If  grown  under  screens  they  are  likely  to  damp  off  and  It  is  difficult 
to  get  a  good  stand. 

Generally  speaking,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  tbe  fall,  but  spring  sowing  can 
be  made  if  the  seed  is  flrst  soaked  in  warm  water,  the  water  being  changed 
eveo'  12  hours  and  tbe  seed  kept  in  a  warm  place.  Thus  treated,  the  seed  will 
sprout  within  3  or  4  days,  when  it  should  be  planted  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
and  covered  with  an  inch  of  sand  or  flne  earth.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist 
nntil  the  plants  come  up. 

Seed  two  or  three  years  old  has  been  found  as  satisfactory  as  new  seed. 
About  a  pint  Is  used  to  each  8  feet  square  of  bed  surface.  In  digging  up  the 
trees  he  advises  that  the  roots  be  obtained  full  length.  Fair  success  has  Iteeu 
obtained  by  digging  the  trees  from  the  seed  beds  when  4  years  old,  but  -prefer- 
ence is  given  to  plants  1  to  2  years  old. 

The  action  of  ether  in  forcing  plants  (Amer.  Floritt,  27  (1906),  .Yo.  968, 
pp.  10,51, 1052). — ^Thifl  is  a  translation  of  an  article  taken  from  Revue  Ilortlcole 
giving  an  account  of  5  different  exi>eriment8  in  tbe  use  of  ether  for  forcing 
plants. 

In  preparing  lilacs  for  forcing  It  Is  stated  that  they  are  dug  up  about  Octo- 
ber 15.  when  tbe  buds  are  well  formed,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  and  left 
in  the  open  If  the  weather  be  drj*,  or  put  under  sheds  if  It  rains.  In  either 
case,  the  leaves  are  left  upon  the  branches.  After  2  to  4  days,  when  the  plants 
wilt  and  the  bark  begins  to  wrinkle,  all  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  leaving  the  stems, 
which  are  not  easily  removed.  The  plants  are  stored  7  or  8  days  in  u  dry 
place  and  then  taken  Into  tbe  greenhouse  for  forcing. 

Generally  speaking,  tbe  action  of  the  ether  was  found  to  vary  greatly, 
depending  upon  whether  the  plants  were  rested  or  not.  With  rested  plants 
etherization  hastened  the  blooming  period  but  a  few  days,  while  with  non- 
rested  plants  It  reduced  the  forcing  period  by  half  and  gave  far  better  blooms. 

At  a  temperature  of  60*  and  a  dry  atmosphere  3  to  4  oz.  of  ether  per  cubic 
yard  was  found  sufficient  while  in  a  moist  atmosphere  up  to  8  oz.  was  used 
with  Impunity.  The  duration  of  tbe  etherization  process  should  correspond 
with  tbe  time  necessary  for  a  complete  evaporation  of  tbe  ether  used.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  the  temperature  should  not  be  over  00  to  (r>°,  but  If  tbe  air  Is 
moist.  70  to  77°  Is  not  too  warm. 

Btberlzation  appears  to  be  most  effective  with  lilacs..  Much  less  favorable 
results  were  secured  with  snowballs.  Azalea  niollli.  and  Dcutsia  grarili».  In 
3  tests  with  Illy  of  the  valley,  the  flrst  growtii  appearo<l  quite  rapid,  but  the 
bioomiug  period  was  In  no  case  hastened  more  than  48  hours. 
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Forest  planting  in  eastern  Kebraska,  F.  G.  Miixeb  ( XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Foreit 
Serv.  Circ.  45,  pp.  32). — A  study  wan  made  of  tbe  forest  plantations  in  eastern 
Nebraska  to  ascertain  tbe  species  of  trees  best  suited  for  planting  tbrougbout 
tbe  region.  Tbe  plantations  already  in  existence  were  studied  witb  reference 
to  their  silvicultural  requirements,  tbe  amount  and  value  of  wood  products 
grown,  and  tbe  effect  of  different  methods  of  planting. 

The  planting  of  forests  has  decreased  in  eastern  Nebraska  in  recent  years, 
and  some  of  tbe  earlier  planted  forests  are  being  cut  off.  Tables  are  given 
showing  the  height  and  diameter  growth  of  tbe  principal  species  of  trees 
planted  in  eastern  Nebraska  over  a  period  of  50  years,  tbe  amount  of  heart 
wood  In  trees  of  various  diameters,  and  the  yield  of  cottonwood  on  Iwttom  land 
and  on  upland,  as  well  as  tbe  yield  of  catalpa,  green  ash,  black  walnut,  honey 
locust,  osage  orange,  white  willow,  silver  maple,  l)ox  elder.  Russian  mulberry, 
white  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  black  locust,  and  various  other  species  of  broad- 
leaf  trees  and  of  pines. 

Tbe  data  obtained  show  that  hardy  catalpa.  osage  orange,  black  walnut, 
Cottonwood,  white  willow,  green  ash,  and  honey  locust  can  be  grown  with 
profit  In  eastern  Nebraska.  "  Hardy  catalpa,  osage  orange,  and  green  ash 
should  be  planted  chiefly  for  fence  posts,  white  willow  for  fuel,  black  walnnt 
for  lumber,  and  cottonwood  for  fuel  and  lumber.  All  attain  their  best  develop- 
ment In  rich,  well-drained  valleys.  Cottonwood,  white  willow,  and  black  walnut 
are  essentially  bottom-land  trees.  Osage  orange  should  lie  planted  on  upland 
only  In  fertile  soils  in  southeastern  counties.  The  range  of  hardy  catalpa  in 
upland  planting  is  considerably  wider,  bat  It  must  have  good  soil.  Green  ash 
and  honey  locust  are  especially  adapted  for  dry  upland  planting  in  the  more 
western  and  southwestern  counties.  ...  In  tbe  sand  bills  some  of  the  coni- 
fers, such  as  western  yellow  pine  and  Jack  pine,  undoubtedly  may  be  planted 
with  profit,  since  land  values  are  certain  to  remain  low." 

Holding  force  of  railroad  spikes  in  wooden  ties,  W.  K.  Hatt  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Fore»t  Serv.  Circ.  J/S,  pp.  7.  flgs.  .}). — Tests  were  made  to  compare  the 
relative  holding  force  of  common,  channeled,  and  (>ommon  screw  spikes,  and 
Illinois  Central  screw  spikes,  when  driven*  Into  railroad  ties  of  both  hard  and 
soft  woods  in  different  states  of  seasoning  and  when  treated  with  preservatives. 
Tbe  common  spikes  weighed  165  to  the  100  lbs.,  common  screw  spikes  85  to 
the  100  lbs.,  channeled  spikes  200  to  tbe  100  lbs.,  and  Illinois  Central  screw 
spikes  8.')  to  the  1«X)  lbs.    The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

As  regards  tbe  common  screw  spikes  the  tests  show  that  they  resisted 
withdrawing  with  from  2  to  3  times  the  force  of  the  common  spikes,  the  resist- 
ance being  most  marked  In  the  softer  woods.  In  soaked  loblolly  pine  the 
channeled  spikes  had  about  60  per  cent  of  the  holding  power  of  screw  spikes 
and  about  12  |)er  cent  more  holding  power  than  common  spikes.  The  common 
screw  and  Illinois  Central  screw  spikes  bad  practically  tbe  same  holding 
power  in  loblolly  pine. 

The  holding  iiower  of  seasoned  ties  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
steamed  ties.  WItli  common  spikes  knotty  ties  had  about  25  jier  cent  less 
holding  iwwer  than  clear  ties.  With  tbe  screw  spikes,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  knotty  tie  had  35  per  cent  greater  liolding  ixjwer  than  a  clear  one.  The 
holding  iKiwer  of  a  natural  tie  and  of  one  steamed  for  4  hours  at  30  lbs.  pressure 
was  found  to  be  about  tlie  same.  "  Steaming  for  4  hours  at  less  than  30  lbs. 
np|)ears  to  increase  tlie  holding  jH>wer.  while  steaming  for  more  than  4  hours 
at  20  ll)s.  decreases  It.  Ties  steamed  and  creosoted  or  steamed  and  trente<l  with 
Bine  cblorld  apjiear  to  have  less  holding  power  than  those  simply  steamed." 
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Strmgth  of  packing  boxes  of  ▼arlotiB  woods,  W.  K.  Hatt  ( XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Forest  Serv.  Circ.  ^7,  pp.  8,  ftgx.  5). — The  merits  of  Michigan  white  pine,  New 
England  white  pine,  loblolly  pine,  western  spruce,  western  hemlock,  cottonwood, 
and  red  gum  as  box  material  were  tested. 

The  lumber  used  was  of  average  quality,  containing  about  14  i>er  cent  mois- 
ture with  only  sound,  live  knots,  and  without  sap  stains.  Three  sizes  of  boxes 
were  made  up — large,  holding  up  to  about  COO  lbs.  of  dry  goods ;  medium,  corre- 
.<qx>ndlng  to  those  used  for  hardware,  soap,  or  canned  goods,  up  to  250  lbs.,  and 
small,  holding  up  to  100  lbs.  Four  styles  of  boxes  were  also  used,  (1)  plain 
without  battens,  (2)  four  square  battens  on  each  end,  (3)  four  bevel  battens 
on  each  end,  and  (4)  two  battens  on  each  end.  In  testing,  the  load  was  applied 
along  the  diagonal  of  the  box,  an  action  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  the 
box  is  dropped  on  one  of  its  comers.  In  case  of  small  boxes  the  load  was  also 
applied  along  the  entire  length  of  the  edge  of  the  box. 

The  results  of  the  tests  show  that  of  the  woods  tested  "  cottonwood  was  the 
strongest  for  medium  and  large  boxes  and  red  gum  for  boxes  of  small  size. 
For  all  sizes  cottonwood  and  red  gum  occupied  the  first  two  positions  in  regard 
to  strength.  Tbe  weakest  wood  differed  for  each  kind  of  box.  For  the  large 
size  It  was  western  spruce,  for  the  medium  size  Michigan  white  pine,  and  for 
the  small  size  North  Carolina  pine."  When,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
boxes  i)er  unit  of  weight  was  conslderetl  the  cottonwood  as  before  stood  first, 
white  pine  standing  second  for  boxes  of  large  size.  For  small  size,  however, 
cottonwood,  red  gum,  western  spruce,  and  western  hemlock  showed  greater 
strength  than  white  pine. 

The  experiments  also  showed  that  thin  end  boards  could  not  be  substituted 
for  end  boards  of  standard  thickness  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  box. 
With  small  boxes  of  New  England  pine  tbe  strength  of  lock-cornered  boxes 
exceeded  that  of  dovetailed  boxes,  while  the  latter  were  stronger  than  nailed 
boxes.  Other  tests  sbowed  that  tbe  majority  of  nails  at  the  end  of  the  side, 
top,  and  bottom  boards  should  be  driven  Into  the  end  boards  rather  than  Into 
the  battens. 

Kiln-drying  hard-wood  lumber,  F.  Dunlap  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv. 
Circ.  ^8,  pp.  19,  figs.  ^). — The  author  describes  the  systems  of  kiln-drying  hard- 
wood lumber  generally  In  vogue  in  this  country,  discussing  at  considerable 
length  tbe  theory  of  drying,  and  points  out  a  number  of  unsolved  problems  in 
this  industry.  The  report  Is  based  on  work  with  white  oak,  red  oak,  maple, 
birch,  basswood,  chestnut,  ash,  red  gum,  mahogany,  cherry,  and  walnut. 

It  was  found  that  the  time  consumed  in  kiln-drying  these  woods  varies  greatly 
among  different  operators.  White  oak,  for  Instance,  Is  generally  dried  from  1  to 
2  weeks,  yet  some  operators  double  this  period,  and  othere  reduce  It  to  from  3 
to  5  days.  The  length  of  time  that  each  si)ecles  should  be  dried  varies  widely 
with  a  number  of  conditions.  Thus  "  quarter-sawed  oak  usually  ret]ulres 
half  again  as  long  as  plain  oak,  mahogany  requires  about  the  same  time  as  plain 
oak,  ash  dries  in  a  little  less  time,  and  maple,  accx>rdiug  to  the  puri)ose  for 
which  It  Is  intended,  may  be  dried  in  one-flftb  the  time  needed  for  oak,  or 
may  need  a  slightly  longer  treatment.  For  birch  the  time  retiulred  Is  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  and  for  poplar  and  basswood  from  one-flfth  to  one-third 
as  long  as  that  required  for  oak." 

The  cost  of  kiln-drying  among  different  operators  was  found  to  be  from 
75  cts.  to  $5  per  thousand  feet. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  that  dry  kilns  are  constructed  and  operated 
at  the  present  time  largely  without  careful  system.  Many  of  the  present 
defects  In  kiln-drying  resulting  in  warping,  twisting,  checking,  case-hardening, 
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tiiul  tioneycomblng  are  pointed  out,  and  the  principles  to  be  followeti  in  con- 
structing kiins  are  laid  down.  Broadly  spealcing,  a  system  of  beaters  and  radia- 
tors in  a  rightly  constructed  kiln  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  desired 
temperature  at  all  times.  "The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  drying 
chamber  should  be  under  perfect  control  and  protected  from  outside  influenceii. 
Simple  derices  should  control  the  circulation  as  desired,  both  between  the  kiln 
and  the  outer  atmosphere  and  between  the  two  ends  of  the  kiln.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  process  abundant  and  vigorous  circulation  should  be  provided  (or, 
due  care  being  taken  not  to  lower  the  temperature." 

The  subjects  of  moist-air  drying,  preliminary  seasoning,  preliminary  use  of 
steam  in  the  kiln,  prolonged  submersion  of  the  wood  in  water,  etc.,  are  also 
discussed. 

Timber  used  in  tbe  mines  of  the  TTnlted  States  in  1905,  R.  S.  Kellogg 
(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Sere.  Circ.  1,9,  pp.  8). — Of  14,000  mines  to  whicli 
Inquiries  were  sent  regarding  the  use  of  timber,  5,000  reported  that  timber  was 
used  and  nearly  9,000  reiwrted  no  use  of  timber. 

From  the  data  obtained,  which  it  is  calculated  covered  fully  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  timber  used  during  the  year,  a  total  of  165.535,900  cu.  ft 
of  round  timber  and  435,944,000  board  feet  of  sawed  timber  Is  shown.  Or 
if  tbe  round  timber  be  reported  In  board  feet  tbe  total  for  use  In  mines  wonid 
be  2,422,.374,800  board  feet.  The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  different 
kinds  of  mines,  such  as  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  Iron  mines,  and  minei 
for  precious  metals,  is  shown  for  each  of  the  different  woods  in  tabular  form. 
The  principal  niine  timbers,  both  round  and  sawed,  are  pine  and  oak.  Tbe 
total  cost  of  tlie  timber  used  during  the  year  was  $10,500,000. 

The  States  in  which  the  cost  of  mining  timber  exceeded  $500,000  are  Penn- 
Kylvania,  Montana,  Arizona,  Illinois,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Colorado,  and 
California. 

Wood  used  for  distillation  in  1905,  H.  M.  Hale  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forett 
Hrrv.  Circ.  .50,  pp.  S). — Statistics  secured  from  82  distillation  plants  In  tlie 
United  States  are  given,  showing  the  amount  of  wood  used  and  tbe  products 
produced.  The  total  amount  of  wood  used  was  670,739  cords,  resulting  in 
26,670,139  bu.  of  charcoal,  5,062,076  gal.  of  alcohol,  86,685,129  lbs.  of  acetate 
of  lime,  238,180  gal.  of  turpentine,  and  1,039,980  gal.  of  tar  and  oil,  besides 
434,780  gal.  of  oil  from  pine  distillation.  The  chief  States  In  which  woods  are 
used  for  distillation  purposes  are  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  Tlie 
quantity  of  pine  distilled  and  its  products  were  Insignificant  when  compared 
with  those  of  liard-wood,  there  being  but  10,980  cords  of  pine  distilled. 

Wood  used  for  veneer  in  1905,  H.  M.  Hale  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Sert. 
Circ.  51,  pp.  4). — Data  received  from  128  manufacturers  of  veneer  In  the  United 
States  were  compiled  for  the  year  1905. 

More  than  189,000,000  ft.  log  measure  Is  used  for  veneering  purposes.  Of  the 
veneer  stock  produced  In  1905  21.8  per  cent  was  made  from  red  gum,  14.5  from 
maple,  14.4  from  yellow  poplar,  9  from  cottonwood,  and  8.9  from  white  oak. 
About  one-third  of  the  establishments  used  no  artificial  process  in  drying. 
Thirty-nine  establishments  used  the  cores  from  the  rotary  process  in  veneer  mak- 
ing for  fuel,  and  33  converted  them  Into  excelsior.  In  one  Instance  they  were 
used  for  pulp,  in  another  for  porch  posts,  and  in  others  for  crates,  boxes,  and 
baskets. 

The  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States  In  1905,  S.  R.  Kellooo  {Xj.  8.  Dept- 
Agr.,  Forest  8err.  Circ.  52,  pp.  23,  figs.  3). — Statistics  for  the  lumber  cut  In  tie 
United  States  in  1905  were  secured  through  cooperation  with  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Associutinn  and  other  lumber  associations  by  correspondence. 

The  data  secured  show  that  11,666  establishments  cut  30,502,961,000  ft  of 
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Inniber  in  1905.  In  rct-ent  years  there  appears  to  be  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
lumber  establishments,  with  a  gain  in  the  Individual  output.  The  largest 
anouut  of  lumber  was  furnished  by  yellow  pine,  followed  by  white  plue,  Doug- 
las fir,  hemlock,  white  oak,  spruce,  etc. 

The  amount  of  lumber  produced  by  all  the  different  species  of  trees  In  the 
various  States  Is  given  in  detail  In  tabular  form,  from  which  it  apitears  that 
Arkansas  leads  in  the  production  of  red  gum  and  cottonvvood,  California  In 
western  yellow  pine  and  redwood,  Idaho  in  western  white  pine,  Indiana  In 
hickory  and-  walnut,  Kentucky  in  yellow  poplar,  Ivoulsiana  In  yellow  pine  and 
cypress,  Maine  in  spruce  and  balsam,  Michigan  in  maple,  beech,  and  ash,  Min- 
nesota in  white  pine,  Montana  in  larch,  Pennsylvania  in  hemlock  and  chestnut, 
Tennessee  in  red  oak.  West  Virginia  in  white  oak,  and  Wisconsin  in  basswood, 
birc-h,  elm,  and  tamarack. 

The  shingle  cut  In  1005  by  2,047  mills  was  15.340,000,000,  and  the  total  lath 
cut  In  lOOi  by  1,801  mills  was  3.111,1.'>7,000. 

Notes  on  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  storag^e  and  reg^ulaticn  of  the 
water  supply,  S.  Kaboley-Wilmot  {Undiati]  Forest  Bui.  9,  pp.  58,  pin.  3). — ^A 
snniiuiiry  is  given  of  Euroi)ean  research  into  the  interrelation  between  forests 
and  rivers,  with  a  discussion  of  the  appll<'atlon  ot  results  of  KuroiH>an  rcs<»arch 
to  Indian  conditions.  Heretofore  the  forests  of  India  have  l>een  managed  with- 
out siieclal  reference  to  water  supply  and  stream  flow.  The  great  desirability  of 
considering  this  phase  of  the  subje<'t  is  jminted  out  at  length.  In  the  api)endlx 
the  principal  rivers  of  India  are  noted  and  extracts  given  from  tlie  proceedings 
'  of  the  American  Forest  Congress  In  1005. 

Forest  Utter  and  nitrogen,  Hobnbeboeb  (Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  38  (1906), 
A"o.  Ji,  pp.  775-78i). — Further  exi)erlments  are  reported  by  the  author  (K.  S.  B., 
17,  p.  5(H)  to  determine  whether  dc<-aying  leaves  in  foi*ests  are  able  to  increase 
their  total  nitrogen  content  by  fixation  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  free  nitrogen 
ot  the  air.  The  materials  used  were  oak  and  hornbeam  leaves.  Data  obtained 
In  8  different  experiments  are  tabulated  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
work  that  it  is  now  certain  that  forest  litter  under  favorable  conditions  can 
actually  Increase  its  nitrogen  content  by  fixation  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air. 

The  effect  of  the  moon's  phases  on  the  period  of  felling  bamboos,  E.  P. 
STEBBi.tG  (Indian  Forester,  32  (1906),  .Vo.  11,  pp.  5J.)-5^0).— It  la  commonly 
held  by  the  natives  of  India  that  the  felling  of  export  bamboos  or  of  poles  should 
not  be  done  when  the  moon  Is  full,  as  otherwise,  unless  well  soaked  in  a  tank  and 
inibseqnently  well  preserved  by  smoke  they  will  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  boring  ' 
insects,  the  most  serious  of  which  are  Dinoderus  pilifrons  and  /).  minutuit. 

Four  experiments  are  recorded  In  which  bamboos  were  cut  for  a  few  days 
l>efore  and  after  the  new  moon  and  full  moon  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  at  least  three  of  the  experiments  the  results  seemed  to  show  that  the 
!*eaaon  of  cutting,  whether  before,  during,  or  after  full  moon,  had  no  effect  on  the 
Misceptiblllty  of  the  bamboos  to  the  attacks  of  beetles. 

Other  results  were  secured  which  Indicate  that  the  cold  weather  months  are 
the  best  ones  In  which  to  fell,  the  attacks  of  the  borers  being  much  less  at  this 
xeason,  and  further  that  bamboos  stacked  In  the  shade  and  covered  ui)  in 
snob  manner  as  still  to  allow  the  Iteetles  getting  at  them  were  more  severely 
ottaeked  than  those  stacked  In  the  open.  The  author  believes  that  if  bamttoos 
are  felled  during  November  and  tlie  first  half  of  I>ecenil)er  and  Immediately  plle<l 
WHtacke*!  in  tlic  sun  they  will  not  be  attacked  by  the  borers. 

Note  on  the  chilgoza  forests  of  Zhob  and  the  Takht-I-Suliman,  R  P. 
SiEBBiXG  ([Indian]  Forest  Bui.  7.  pp.  sr,.  pU.  6.  map  1). — The  author,  while 
iDvestigating  the  attacks  of  bark-boring  beetles  which  were  devastating  the 
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chllgoza  forestR  in  Baluchistan,  made  extensive  notes  on  tbe  general  character 
of  the  chilgoiut  forests  of  Zhob  and  of  tbe  Takht-I-Snlinuin.  and  adrocates  that 
these  foi-estH  be  i)rt>tected  by  the  government.  The  forests  are  described  and  a 
ma|)  given  of  tlieui,  with  an  account  of  tbe  forest  growth,  and  suggestions  for 
their  lietter  management. 

Caoatchouc  In  Indo-Cbina,  C.  and  A.  Spibe  (Lc  Caoutchouc  en  Indo-Chine, 
I'aris:  A.  Challanel,  1V05,  pp.  vni+2Gi,  ph.  85,  map  1).— Part  1  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  the  botany  of  the  caoutchouc-producing  plants  of  Indo-China ;  part  2 
to  a  study  of  the  chemistry  and  industrial  uses  of  the  oaonteliouc  from  different 
species,  and  an  account  of  methods  of  harvesting  and  of  the  commercial  Impor- 
tance of  the  industry.  The  appendix  contains  various  tables  showing  tbe  value 
of  different  moneys,  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  with  a  bibliography  of  over  a 
hundred  papers  on  the  subject. 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc,  O.  Mvlleb 
(Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern.  1905,  pp.  87,  figs.  6). — This  paper  presents  the  results 
of  extensive  Investigations  into  the  chemical  nature  of  gutta-perciia  and  caout- 
clioua 

DISEASES  OF  FLAITTS. 

Plant  diseases  in  Bulgaria,  K.  Malkofp  (Ztsehr.  I'ftanienkranlc.,  16  (1906), 
No,  i,  pp.  212,  21S). — An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the  royal  agricultural  exiierl- 
ment  station  at  Sadovo,  Bulgaria,  tbe  second  part  of  which  Is  taken  up  with 
studies  of  the  various  plant  diseases. 

Results  are  given  of  ext>erlments  for  the  prevention  of  grain  smuts.  In 
which  the  grain  was  treated  with  hot  water,  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper  sulphate 
solution,  fonnaldehyde,  and  dry  air.  The  most  efficient  treatments  were  those 
In  which  fonnaldehyde  was  used. 

In  examining  the  susceptibility  of  the  native  varieties  of  whe«it  to  smut 
the  author  reports  that  the  hard  wheats  (.Triticum  durum)  were  most  attacked, 
as  much  as  83  per  cent  being  smutted,  while  the  soft  wheats  ranged  from  26 
to  44  per  cent.  It  was  also  found  that  neither  late  nor  early  seeding  had  any 
effect  on  the  amount  of  smut  present 

In  continuation  of  his  investigations  on  the  bacterial  disease  of  sesame  (E.  8. 
K.,  17,  p.  llWt).  the  author  reports  that  2  species  of  bacteria  are  present 
Soaking  the  seed  In  a  0.1  i>er  cent  solution  of  fonnaldehyde  for  4  hours  was 
found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  In  preventing  this  disease. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  attack  of  chick-peas  by  Aacochyta  pigl,  which  may  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  a  1  iwr  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
on  the  leaf  curl  due  to  Exoa»cuH  deformans,  which  may  be  prevented  by  spray- 
ing with  a  3  \>er  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  bacterial  disease  of 
mulberries  and  a  new  disease  of  plums,  which  is  causing  considerable  iiijuty, 
lire  subjects  tor  further  Investigation. 

Beport  of  the  section  of  plant  protection  of  the  Boyal  Servian  agricul- 
tural chemical  experiment  station  at  Belgrade,  1903-1905,  N.  RAKOJEWid 
{Ztschr.  Pflamenkrank.,  16  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  207-21i). — In  1902  there  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  chemical  experiment  station 
of  the  ministry  of  agric-ulture  a  section  for  plant  protection,  and  the  present 
Is  the  first  report  of  the  Investigations  carried  on  by  this  section. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  Investigated  has  been  the  downy  mildew  of 
grapes  (Plasmopara  riticola),  for  combating  which  exjieriments  have  shown 
that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  has  proved  efflcient.  Notes  are  given 
on  n  nunilH>r  of  otlwr  ftnigus  diseases  and  lns«><'t  enemies  of  economic  plants. 

Agricultural  botanical  report  for  1906,  J.  Eriksson  (A*.  Londthr.  .ikai. 
Hand},  och  Tidskr.,  .}5  (1906),  No.  S-i,  pp.  237-298).— Descriptions  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  plant  diseases  which  have  recently  appeared  In  Sweden  are  given,  with 
ilirpctlons  for  eradicating  or' conjlwtlng  them:  American  gooseberry  uiildew 
[Upbirrothvca  ntors-uvir),  American  gniiHj  mildew  (Otdium  tuckcrl),  cabba);c 
club  root  (Pla»motliophora  brassiiv) ,  eelworuis  on  oattt  (Tylenchus  ilevasia- 
Irix),  leaf  mildew  on  briar  roses  ( I'rrononpora  iiparm),  and  raspberry  blight. 
The  report  also  contains  a  discussion  of  the  vegetative  life  of  grain  mst  fungi 
In  the  growing  plant,  and  of  international  cooperation  for  protection  against 
iind  the  combating  of  |>Iant  diseases.  A  stimmary  of  experiments  completed 
during  the  year,  or  In  progress,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  of  Sweden, 
and  a  list  of  imlillcatlons  for  the  year  complete  the  report. — f.  w.  woll. 

Beport  of  the  government  botanist,  O.  A.  Babbeb  (Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Madras, 
lSOS-€,  pp.  43-48). — In  addition  to  the  routine  report  relating  to  collections, 
«<.-nnomlc  plant:<.  etc.,  the  author  briefly  describes  some  fungus  diseases  of  sugar 
rane,  peppers,  peanuts,  and  Palmyra  palms. 

A  study  of  some  species  of  Fusarlum  and  tbe  plant  diseases  they  cause, 
0.  Appel  and  G.  Schikobka.  (,Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forsttc.,  5  (1906), 
So.  4.  pp.  i.5.5-iA),S,  pi.  1,  ftga.  3). — The  results  of  a  study  of  Fusarlum  diseases 
of  a  number  of  leguminous  plants  are  given. 

The  St  John  disease  of  peas,  which  has  previously  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  37o),  Is  described  at  some  length,  imrtlcular  attention  being  given  to  the 
morphology,  physiology,  and  chemical  relations  of  the  organism,  which  Is  recog- 
nized as  Funarium  vaginfcctum  pM. 

Other  wilt  diseases  of  leguminous  plants  are  more  briefly  described,  among 
them  a  wilt  of  lupines  and  a  Fusarlum  disease  of  vetch.  The  lupine  disease  Is 
raid  to  be  cauped  by  a  form  of  F.  roaeum,  and  a  technical  description  of  the 
organism  Is  given. 

A  summary  of  preventive  treatments  Is  given  which  Includes  care  In  selecting 
seed,  avoiding  the  use  of  poorly  germinating  seed,  the  complete  destruction 
of  infected  plants  when  observed,  cultivation  of  resistant  varieties,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops. 

Xonogfraph  of  the  genus  Bavenella,  P.  Dietel  (Bot.  Centbl.,  Bethefte,  20 
U906).  2.  Abt.,  Xo.  3,  pp.  343-413,  pin.  ^).— This  Is  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Ravenella,  a  group  of  fungi  parasitic  on  various  species  of  euphorblaceous  and 
leguminous  plants.  The  author  notes  the  morphology  of  the  fungi,  their  life 
hiiitory,  geographic  distribution,  etc.,  after  which  he  describes  the  81  recognized 
species.  A  list  Is  given  of  a  number  of  Isolated  uredo  forms  which  the  author 
thinks  probably  will  lie  ultimately  found  associated  with  siiecles  of  Ravenella. 

A  new  fongus  of  cereals,  J.  R.  Junoneb  (Ztschr.  Pflansenkrank.,  16  (1906), 
Jfo.  S,  pp.  IS  1-135,  pi.  1). — The  author  reports  observing  numerous  aclerotia 
of  a  fungus  on  the  leiives  of  winter  rye  and  wheat.  Subsecpient  studies  revealed 
the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus,  which  proved  to  be  hitherto  nndescrlbe<l.  The 
fongos  seems  to  be  asoociated  with  attacks  of  Hylcmyia  coarratata,  one  of  the 
wheat  flies.  A  technical  description  of  the  fungus  (PniUtcybe  hcnningsH  n.  sp.) 
Is  given. 

Wheat  mildew,  C.  T.  Musson  (Agr.  Qaz.  X.  8.  Wales,  17  (1906),  Jfo.  12,  pp. 
Ii22-1224,  flg-  •')• — ^The  author  reports  having  observed  considerable  Injury  to 
vbeat  In  Australia,  which  is  due  to  the  mildew  Erysiphe  gramlnis.  This  fungus 
1«  well  known  on  a  number  of  species  of  grass,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  first 
reiiort  of  Its  occurrence  on  wheat  In  Australia.  The  variety  Federation  seems 
to  have  been  badly  attacked,  as  upon  the  diseased  plants  no  grain  was  formed 
and  the  straw  was  rendered  almost  useless. 

Some  experiments  on  the  germinative  ability  of  old  ergot  aclerotia,  Zim- 
UEBUANN  (Ztgchr.  I'flamenkrank.,  16  (1906),  Xo.  3.  pp.  ii.9-/3/).— Studies  were 
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made  both  In  the  greenhouse  nnd  in  the  oiien  air  to  determine  the  germlnattTe 
ability  of  old  Ht'Ierotia  of  the  common  tTRot  (CkirUrp*  purpurea). 

It  wa8  found  that  Kclerotia  more  than  2  years  old  bad  lost  ail  power  of 
gomilnatinn.  Those  remninliif;  dormant  the  first  yoar  genuinatetl  readily  the 
second  year  and  nt  ubont  the  same  time  as  fresh  selerotia.  Moldy  and  broken 
sclerotia  often  ivtnin  a  high  percentage  of  their  viability.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  that  ergot  must  be  kept  moist  over  winter  or  It  will  not  germinate, 
the  author  found  that  neither  sowing  in  dry  soil  nor  keeping  the  selerotia  in 
glass  jars  until  time  for  experimental  sowing  diminished  their  germinatiTe 
ability. 

The  time  at  which  the  deveiopment  of  promycelium  and  conidia  takes  place 
!s  approximately  the  same  every  year  and  corresponds  with  the  normal  flower- 
ing i>eriod  of  the  cereals  on  which  the  fungus  is  a  parasite. 

Potato  diseases,  E.  Lanoe  (Dte  Kartoffelkrankheiten.  Leipsic:  O.  Schnei- 
der, 1905,  pp.  12,  figs.  S,  charts  3). — This  Is  a  brief  descriptive  guide  to  accom- 
pany the  colored  charts  which  illustrate  various  diseases  of  potatoes,  among 
them  the  potato  rot,  black  shank  or  stem  rot,  leaf  curl,  scab,  wet  and  dry  rot  of 
tubers,  bacterial  rot,  nematodes,  etc. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  potato  scab,  H.  T.  Gt'ssow  (Ztitchr. 
Pflamenkrank.,  16  {1906),  No.  3,  pp.  13.1-131.  pi.  /).— A  discussion  is  given  of 
the  form  of  potato  scab  that  has  lieen  variously  referred  to  as  Rhizoctonia 
violacea  and  R.  solani  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  159;  16,  p.  788:  18,  p.  151).  The  author 
claims  that  these  2  species  of  Rhlzoctonla  are  identical,  and  from  his  own 
observations  and  those  of  Rolfs  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  788),  he  Is  convinced  tliat  the 
perfect  form  of  the  fungus  Is  Corticium  vagum  nolatii. 

A  bacterial  rot  of  the  potato  caused  by  Bacillus  solanlsaprus,  F.  C.  Hab- 
RisoN  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  17  (1906),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  34-^9;  3-4,  pp. 
120-128;  5-7,  pp.  166-174;  11-13,  pp.  S84-39S,  ph.  «).— The  bacterial  rot  of 
potatoes  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  In  the  province  of  Ontario  during  the 
past  5  or  6  years  and  was  particularly  troublesonie  In  1904  and  1905.  This 
disease  resembles  somewhat  that  described  as  t>eing  rather  widespread  In 
Germany  and  which  is  also  known  In  England  under  the  name  of  black  shank 
disease  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  374). 

Usually  the  flrSt  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
vigor  of  growth,  when  a  plant  here  and  there  in  the  field  presents  a  sickly 
apiiearance,  with  dnwping  leaves  somewhat  discolored  or  yelloweil.  In  a  few 
days  the  stems  lose  their  erect  api)earnnce  and  gradually  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  whole  stem  and  leaves  finally  shriveling  up.  When  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow,  black  areas  may  be  seen  on  the  stems  and  petioles ;  and  if  these  are  cut 
through,  tiie  vlbrovascnlar  bundles  and  adjacent  tissues  will  be  found  black  or 
brown,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  stems  are  usually  most 
discolored  or  blackened  near  the  ground,  but  sometimes  the  discoloration  is 
higher  up  the  stem. 

The  tul)ers  show  the  most  characteristic  Indications  of  the  disease,  and  wlien 
the  plant  appears  to  be  in  a  fairly  healtijy  condition  the  tubers  may  be  badly 
diseased.  Potatoes  which  apiwar  sound  if  carefully  examined  will  show  dis- 
colored areas  somewhat  like  a  bruise,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  the  flesh 
beneath  the  darkened  portion  l)ecouies  soft.  On  breaking  the  skin  a  white 
turbid  liquid  can  be  pressed  out,  which  rapidly  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  flesh  softens  to  a  watery  pulp  and 
becomes  highly  offensive,  with  a  putrefactive  odor.  If  potatoes  are  dug  and 
stored  In  cellars  or  pits  the  disease  continues  to  spread. 

The  author  has  found  constantly  associated  with  this  disease  an  organism 
to  which  the  name  Jiactllus  ttolaninaprus  is  given.    This  has  been   isolated. 
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nnd  its  morphological  and  biological  ebaractere,  as  shown  in  pure  cultures  In 
various  media,  are  described  at  considerable  length. 

Inoculation  experiments  hare  been  made  on  a  number  of  plants  in  addition 
to  the  iiotato,  and  it  was-  found  to  successfully  inoculate  the  tomato,  ground 
cherry,  peppers,  and  cucumber,  but  failed  to  produce  any  results,  the  wounds 
quickly  healing  on  the  eggplant,  thorn  apple,  petunias,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants  more  or  less  related  to  the  potato. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent  tbronghont  Canada,  and  in  190r>  it 
is  estimated  to  have  caused  losses  amounting  to  $720,000. 

Investigations  show  that  undoubtedly  the  principal  means  of  Infection 
comes  from  the  diseased  condition  of  the  seed  potato  when  planted.  If  the 
organism  is  In  the  soil.  Infection  apparently  may  be  produced  through  the 
seed  tuber,  and  infection  may  also  t>e  produced  through  wounds,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  are  shown 
to  be  conditions  which  influence  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  found  that  certain  varieties  of  potatoes  under  field  conditions  are 
more  immune  tlian  others,  and  as  methods  of  prevention  the  author  subtests 
the  planting  of °  rot-resistant  varieties,  the  tise  of  seed  potatoes  that*  are  free 
from  disease,  planting  in  well-drained  land,  reducing  insect  injury  by  the  use 
of  Paris  green  or  other  insecticides,  preventing  the  growth  of  fungi  by  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and,  finally,  the  rotation  of  crops. 

The  heart  rot  of  beeta,  Meble  (La  Maladie  du  Occur  de  la  Betterave.  Joigny: 
Hamelin,  1906;  rev.  in  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst),  28  (1907),  No.  1.  pp.  26, 
27). — An  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  sugar  beets  which  is  attributed  to 
Photna  tabifica  or  P.  betw. 

This  disease  It  is  said  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  field  between  the 
middle  of  July  and  the  end  of  August  when  here  and  there  may  be  seen  leaves 
which  present  a  wilted  appearance,  as  is  frequently  observed  on  a  very  liot 
day.  The  next  morping  the  leaves  instead  of  having  a  refreshed  appearance 
are  still  wilted,  and  if  examined  the  petioles  will  be  found  to  be  brown  spotted, 
and  the  leaves  finally  die.  Later  the  disease  becomes  quite  evident  ou  the  root, 
ultimately  causing  Its  destruction. 

The  disease  seems  most  frequent  on  sandy  clay  soils,  and  for  combating  it 
deep  culture,  particularly  during  the  fall  and  winter,  the  application  of  wood 
ashes,  long  periods  of  rotation,  and  the  planting  of  resistant  varieties  are 
recommended. 

Sderotinla  libertlaiui  as  the  cause  of  the  rotting  of  root  crops,  O.  Appei. 
and  W.  F.  Bbuck  (Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  t'orgtic,  o  (1906),  No.  .},  pp.  18,9- 
203,  flgs.  7). — An  account  of  the  rotting  of  various  root  crops  in  cellars  and 
storage  pits,  the  Injury  l>elng  attributed  to  the  presence  of  tlie  fungus  Selerotinia 
lihertiana.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  fungus  and  a  report  made  on  the 
investigations  regarding  Its  host  plants  and  methods  for  i>reventing  its  occur- 
rence and  spread  in  storage. 

A  g^rass-destroying  myxomycete,  T.  Wulff  (Ztsrhr.  Pflangenkrank.,  16 
(1906),  No.  i,  pp.  202-206,  pi.  1). — An  account  is  given  of  severe  Injury  to 
various  si)ecies  of  grasses  by  Physarum  cinereum. 

The  clover  broom  rape,  E.  Mabbe  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  I' Est),  27  (1906), 
No.  49,  pp.  681-690,  figs.  7). — Descriptions  are  given  of  Orobanche  minor,  an 
active  parasite  of  clover,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  careful 
cleaning  of  seed  and  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  parasite. 

Eelworms,  W.  E.  Collinoe  (Vniv.  Birmingham,  Dept.  Econ.  Zool.  Clrc.  1,  pp. 
.}).— Brief  accounts  of  the  root  knot  eelworm  (Heterodera  radlcicola),  which  Is 
exceedingly  common  and  injurious  to  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  other  garden 
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crops,  and  the  stem  eelwonn  (Tylctichit/i  dcvastatrix).  which  is  reported  as 
having  l)een  oi)serve<l  on  iiuiuerous  field  crops  and  nurserj'  stock.  Notes  on  the 
life  bistorj'  of  the  different  nematodes  are  given  and  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  suggested  for  their  control. 

Experiments  with  tomato  blight,  H.  B.  Orb  {\orthwest  Hort.,  20  (i907>. 
'No.  1,  pp.  3,  i). — An  ac(!Ount  is  given  of  experiments  carrleil  on  by  the  author 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  severity  of  attaclcs  of  tomato  blight  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  potash  content  of  the  fertilisers  applied  to  the  crops. 

Cranberry  diseases,  C\  L.  She:ab  (George  Washington  Vniv.  Bui.,  S  {190ti), 
yo.  4,  pp.  75-78). — An  abstract  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  graduate 
studies  of  the  university  by  the  author,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  cran- 
berry diseases  and  experiments  for  their  control. 

The  diseases  described  are  the  blast  and  scald  caused  by  Ouignardfa  sp.,  an 
anthracnose  due  to  a  species  of  Olceosporiuni.  and  a  rot  which  is  attributed  to 
an  undescrlbed  genus  of  fungus,  to  which  the  name  Acanthorhyncbus  is  given. 

For  the  control  of  these  diseases  the  author  states  that  exiierimeuts  have 
shown  that  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  most  effective  fungicide.  Bxperinientit 
carried  dn  in  1904  showed  that  the  percentage  of  disease  could  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced  by  spraying,  and  in  1SH)5,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  plats 
which  received  .5  applications  of  the  fungicide  yielded  only  6  per  cent  of  rotten 
fruit,  as  compared  with  more  than  91  per  cent  on  unsprayed  plats. 

A  popular  bulletin  on  these  diseases  has  t)een  noted  previously  (E.  S.  R..  17. 
p.  51). 

The  bacterial  disease  of  ginger,  Y.  Uteda  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt..  n 
(1906).  yo.  11-13,  pp.  383,  3fH,  flgx.  2).—X  brief  note  is  given  on  a  bacterial 
disease  of  Zingiber  officinale,  which  has  lieen  under  observation  for  about  3 
years  in  Japan. 

The  organism  has  been  isolated,  and  inoculation  experiments  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  causing  the  disease.  A  study  of  the  organism  Jias  shown  that  it  Is 
probably  a  new  species  closely  resembling  BaciUuK  omnirorus. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  infectious  chlorosis  of  mallows,  EL  Battb 
(Ber.  Dent.  Bot.  OesclL.  ik  (1906).  No.  S,  pp.  Jil6-i28).—ln  continuation  of  a 
previous  pajwr  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  45.S)  tlie  author  gives  additional  accounts  of 
infectious  chlorosis  of  a  numt>er  of  species  of  maivaceous  plants.  An  imnrane 
strain  of  Abutilon  striatum  is  described,  and  an  account  Is  given  of  the  Immu- 
nity of  Lavatera  arborea.  The  effect  of  light  on  the  formation  of  virus  of 
chlorosis  In  the  leaves  is  discussed,  after  which  the  author  de8crit>es  experi- 
ments on  tlie  transmission  of  chlorosis  by  seed  and  also  reports  the  occurrenco 
of  chlorosis  on  plants  of  other  genera,  particularly  Comus.  Ligustrum,  and 
Laburnum. 

Soil  treatment  for  the  forcing  house,  A.  D.  Selby  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  S7.  pp.  7. 
figs.  2). — An  account  of  investigations  for  tlie  control  of  rosette  (Rhisoctonia 
sp.)  in  lettuce  and  tomatoes  and  of  nematodes  in  crops  grown  under  glass. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  3  years  in  testing  soil  sterilization  with 
steam  and  formalin,  and  the  author  has  found  that  for  the  destruction  of  fungi 
In  the  soil  the  formalin  treatment  and  the  steam  treatment  appear  to  be  of 
about  equal  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  nematodes,  steaming  appears  to  be  the 
only  effective  treatment,  particularly  for  the  destruction  of  the  encysted  forms 
of  nematodes.  Direcrtlons  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  soil  with  formalin  and 
steam,  and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  are  pointed 
out 

Some  causes  contributing  to  the  black  rot  of  apples  due  to  Selerotinia 
fructigena,  K.  Moi.z  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.},  i.  .Abt.,  11  (im6).  So.  5-7.  pp.  /7.5- 
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tSS,  pl».  2,  ftga.  5). — A  study  Is  reported  of  the  disease  of  apples  called  black 
rot  that  Is  due  to  the  fungus  Sclerottnia  fructigena.  Apples  affected  by  this 
form  of  the  disease  are  black  and  shiny  and  are  often  reduced  to  mummy  fruits 
of  unusual  appearance.  The  shining  black  color  of  the  apple  la  confined  to  the 
skin,  the  flesh  below  being  the  usual  brown  color  characteristic  of  Monilia 
diseases. 

The  author  cultivated  the  fungus  on  apples,  pears,  apple  pomace,  gelatin,  etc., 
and  describes  the  growth  obtained.  .It  was  found  that  light  and  temperature 
were  Important  factors  in  determining  the  development  of  the  fungus.  The 
cbaraeter  of  the  substratum  on  which  the  fungus  grew  was  also  an  influencing 
factor,  the  skin  of  the  apple  appearing  to  retard  the  fructification  to  a  consid- 
erable degree.  In  all  the  apples  inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  fungus  the 
black  rot  developed  after  a  time,  although  the  fungus  remained  sterile.  Low 
temperatures  and  deflciency  of  light  were  also  found  to  induce  sterility. 

ICelanoBe,  Cladosporium,  and  Septosporimn,  P.  Mabsais  (Rev.  Yit.,  26 
(1906),  A'o.  677,  pp.  62i-623.  pi.  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  diseases  of  grapes 
caused  by  Septoria  ampelina,  Cladosporium  viticolum,  and  Septosporium  fuckelii. 
These  diseases  ordinarily  make  their  appearance  so  late  in  the  growth  of  the 
vine  that  they  occasion  but  little  Injury,  but  when  these  fungi  attack  the  young 
leaves  .the  use  of  fungicides,  particularly  those  containing  copper,  is  recom- 
mended. 

Hotes  on  the  disease  of  grapes  known  as  roncet,  S.  Ebcole  (Bol.  Utflc.  Hin. 
.\gr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  6  (1906),  \o.  i.  pp.  373-381,  figs.  3).— The  author 
reviews  the  various  hypotheses  regarding  the  cause  of  this  disease,  not  arriving 
at  any  definite  conclusion  concerning  them.  Certain  stocks  seem  quite  resistant 
to  roncet,  and  the  author  recommends  their  use  In  the  vineyard.  The  most 
resistant  stocks  are  American  varieties  or  some  of  their  hybrids,  and  by  plant- 
ing these  and  following  more  careful  cultural  methods,  it  is  claimed  that  losses 
due  to  the  disease  may  be  greatly  lessened. 

Notes  on  folletage  of  the  grape,  L.  Ravaz  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VE«t),  27 
(1906),  No.  i9.  pp.  690-692). — In  a  note  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  la 
Asiatic  Turkey  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  probability  that  it  is  due  to  a 
species  of  Polyporus,  which  seems  to  be  P.  igniariuK.  While  the  evidence  seems 
clear  that  the  disease  is  due  to  this  fungus,  It  has  not  .yet  been  demonstratcil 
experimentally. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Jour,  Roy.  Hort.  8oc. 
[Ijondon],  91  (1906),  i)p.  128-137.  map  1). — The  author  traces  the  spread  of  the 
American  gooseberry  mildew  (Spharothrca  mors-uvce)  throughout  Europe  and 
suggests  the  need  of  legislation  to  combat  Its  further  dissemination. 

The  means  employed  to  combat  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  in  Sweden, 
J.  Eriksson  (.Jour.  Ron.  Hort.  Soc.  [London^,  31  (1906).  pp.  138- IJil).— Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  destructive  nature  of  the  gooseberry  mildew  (Spheerotheca 
inors-uv<e)  on  European  varieties  of  gooseberries,  and  means  that  have  been 
employed  in  Sweden  for  combating  the  disease  are  descrilaed.  These  include 
Inspection  of  nurseries,  the  destruction  of  badly  diseased  plants,  cutting  out 
of  infected  portions  of  plants,  and  spraying  with  potassium  sulphid. 

Investigations  on  the  bacteriosis  of  flgs,  L.  Piniti  (Atti  R.  Accad.  lAncci, 
Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Hat.  e  Nat.,  5.  sit.,  1.5  (1906),  II,  No.  10,  pp.  6.)4-fi.5/.  figs. 
•  )■ — An  account  Is  given  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  fig  trees  which  was  formerly 
reported  by  F.  Cavara  as  due  to  Bacterium  flrl. 

The  auttior  In  the  study  reported  Isolated  the  organism,  cultivated  It  in 
Tarious  media,  and  successfully  produced  the  disease  through  inoculation 
experiments.    The  cultural  characteristics  of  the  organism  are  described  at 
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siimio  loiigtb,  and  foIIowinR  a  nysteui  of  riasslflcatioo  It  is  referred  to  .lucntcr- 
Icrinm  iHieum. 

Kroni  the  deKcriptionH  of  several  bacterial  dlHeasett  of  olives,  oleandem,  rtc^ 
and  parallel  cultures  of  the  organisms  causing  tlieiu,  the  author  Is  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  nil  due  to  the  si)ecles  of  bacterium  uientioued  above. 

A  disease  of  coffee  In  Peru,  L.  Hecq  (Bol.  Min.  Fomento  ffrru],  4  (1906), 
No.  !),  pp.  110-39,  pin.  2,  fiO-  !)■ — An  account  Is  given  of  a  disease  of  coffee  due 
(o  HtUbella  flaviOa.  This  fungus  is  said*to  be  causing  considerable  Injury  In 
the  coffee  plantations  of  Peru,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  Its  prevention. 
These  Include  the  destruction  of  Infected  plants,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, clean  cultivation,  etc. 

A  disease  of  hazelnuts,  H.  C.  Schellenbebg  {Ber.  Deut.  Hot.  Gesell..  H 
{1906),  Xo.  9,  pp.  505-511,  pi.  1). — A  description  Is  given  of  a  disease  of  the 
hazelnut  In  which  the  male  catkins  are  attacked  by  a  species  of  Sclerotlnia. 
The  eflTect  produced  upon  the  host  plant  is  descrltted  and  comparisons  made 
with  tl)e  disease  caused  by  Ciboria  holaria.  The  author  clainia  that  the  fnngl 
are  quite  distinct,  and  as  the  one  causing  the  disease  in  question  has  not  been 
technically  characterized,  lie  proi)oses  the  name  dclerotinia  eoryli  n.  sp.  for  It. 

A  fungus  disease  of  the  cherry  laurel,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Jour.  Roy.  Hart.  Hoc. 
[London],  31  (1906),  pp.  142-146,  fig.  1). — An  account  of  the  attack  of  the  rose 
mildew  (Sph(erothcca  panno»a)  on  the  cherry  laurel.  This  fungus,  which  Ik 
common  on  species  of  the  genus  Rosa,  is  said  to  occur  only  sparingly  on  other 
plants,  but  has  tieen  reported  as  attacking  the  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and 
cherry  laurel.  Spraying  with  potassium  sulphid  or  the  application  of  flowecs 
of  sulphur  Is  recommended  for  combating  the  disease. 

A  disease  of  fir,  L.  Manoin  and  P.  IIabiot  (Cotnpt.  Rend.  Aciid.  Set.  [Parlt], 
143  (1906),  Xo.  22,  pp.  840-K42).—rhe  attention  of  the  authors  was  called 
during  the  summer  of  1906  to  a  pronounced  reddening  of  the  leaves  on  a  nam- 
ber  of  flr  trees  In  the  Jura  region.  The  leaves  had  assumed  a  bright  orangv 
red  color,  which  was  In  marked  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  other 
foliage.  The  diseased  leaves  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  altered  and  In  some  cases 
the  trees  were  badly  affected. 

An  examination  of  the  leaves  showed  the  presence  of  a  number  of  fangi. 
among  tliem  RhizoKphcrra  ahietin  n.  g.,  Macropkoma  abietts  n.  sp.,  Cyto«pon 
phianM,  and  MenoUlea  aMctIs  n.  g.  These  different  fungi  which  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  associated  with  the  disease  are  technically  described  and  their  probable 
relationships  |)olnted  out. 

It  is  hoped  by  experimental  studies  to  demonstrate  the  true  cause  of  the  dla- 
ease,  and  Inoculation  exiieriuients  have  already  been  begun  with  that  end  In 
view. 

On  the  parasitism  of  Kerullns  lacrymanB,  O.  Appix  (Art.  K.  Biol,  ia't- 
Land  u.  Fomtir.,  5  (1906),  So.  4,  pp.  M4-JO6.  flg».  2). — A  brief  account  In  given 
of  ox|>erlments  by  which  the  author  sought  to  infect  young  seedlings  of  fir  and 
pine  with  the  dry  rot  fungus  McruliuH  lacrymanit. 

The  young  trees  were  pla<*e<l  In  pots,  severe  wounds  made  In  the  stems,  and 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  Introduced,  after  which  the  plants  were  kept  tor 
several  weeks  In  the  moist  atmo^here  of  the  greenhouse.  While  the  funpw 
grew  abundantly,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  the  dry  rot 
fuugius  la  able  to  live  parasltfeally  on  young  living  coniferous  trees. 

A  strangling  disease  of  young  birches,  R.  Laubkrt  (Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anft. 
Land  u.  FornUc.  5  (1906).  Xo.  4,  pp.  206-212,  ftg».  5),— In  the  summer  of  M05 
attention  was  called  to  a  great  number  of  dead  and  dying  birch  seedlinp- 
This  le<l  to  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  autboi'  aep- 
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anted  tlie  following  fungi  from  the  dlsensed  materiiU:  ConlotUyrhtm  bctuhr  n. 
up.,  Fufticoccum  bctulbnim  n.  aj).,  liporotlemnium  cavcrnarum  u.  sj).,  and  Pcxta- 
lozsi  hartigii  betula  n.  var.  Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  different 
fongi. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— EirrOMOLOGY. 

Oeneral  biology,  O.  Hebtwiq  (^Allgetneitw  Biologic.  Jnia:  Oitntav  Fisrher, 
lOOf},  pp.  Xri+6.i9,  figs.  371). — This  volume  Is  a  second  and  revised  e<lltlou, 
with  a  change  of  title  of  the  author's  work  on  the  cell  and  the  tissues.  The  first 
edition,  under  the  latter  title,  was  published  In  two  parts,  while  all  the  ma- 
terial is  brought  together  In  one  volume  in  the  new  edition.  The  subject- 
matter  has  been  extensively  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Sabbit  destruction  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  Ji  (1906),  "So.  J,,  pp.  281- 
28.}). — The  value  of  rabbits  for  food  Is  briefly  discussed  and  notes  are  given 
on  the  great  destruction  caused  by  rabbits  where  they  multiply  too  rapidly.  It 
is  proposed  to  introduce  a  carnivorous  red  ant  from  South  Africa  which  is  said 
to  attack  rabbits,  particularly  the  young,  and  kill  them  within  24  hours  after 
birth.  An  examination  of  the  feeding  habits  of  these  ants  Is  being  made  to 
determine  whether  It  would  be  safe  to  Introduce  them. 

The  serpents  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  A.  Surface  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui. 
Div.  Zool.,  i  (1906),  No.  .}-.>.  PP-  113-208,  pin.  ^2,  figs.  23).— The  snakes  known 
to  occur  In  Pennsylvania  are  described  and  notes  are  given  on  their  distribution, 
relative  abundance,  and  feeding  habits. 

The  deatmction  of  injurioiui  mollusks,  O.  GIndara  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  IMex- 
icol,  Circ.  53,  pp.  1.5,  figs.  6). — In  combating  Injurious  slugs  and  snails,  the 
author  recommends  collection  by  hand  and  the  use  of  various  spraying  devices 
distributing  irritating  and  poisonous  subRtnnc<;s. 

Variation  in  partbenogenetlc  insects,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (Science,  n.  ser.,  2^ 
(1906),. No.  622,  pp.  695-699). — It  Is  commonly  accepted  at  least  by  one  sc'hool 
of  biologists  that  variation  in  living  organisms  Is  partly  the  result  of  the  mixing 
of  the  different  tendencies  from  the  2  parents.  According  to  this  theory  organ- 
isms produced  parthenogenetically  should  show  less  variation.  A  study  of  this 
matter  in  bees  and  plant  lice  showed  the  opiiosite  condition  to  be  true.  Drones, 
which  are  known  to  be  i>arthenogenetic  in  origin,  showed  a  greater  variation 
than  worker  bees.  In  a  few  Instances  jiarthenogenetic  eggs  were  obtained  from 
worker  been  and  the  drones  produced  from  these  eggs  showetl  a  great  amount  of 
variation.  Similarly  the  variation  observed  In  plant  lice  pro<Uiced  partheno- 
genetically showed  as  great  a  range  as  In  the  case  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  ill  which  amphimixis  takes  place. 

Zoological  studies  in  the  sand  regions  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Biver  valleys,  C.  A.  Habt  (Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  7  (1907),  Art.  7,  pt. 
S,  pp.  195-272.  pis.  5). — In  the  Investigations  upon  which  this  article  is  bstiwl. 
particular  attention  was  given  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  important 
species  of  Insects  In  the  sand-hill  regions  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Kiver 
valleys.  Oi)servatIon8  were  made  on  Orthoi)tera,  Ileniiptera,  f'oleoptera,  Neu- 
roptera,  Lepldoptera,  and  other  orders  of  Insects  as  well  as  upon  batraehlans 
and  reptiles.     A  brief  bibliography  of  the  subject  Is  given. 

Beport  of  the  economic  zoologist,  H.  A.  Subface  (Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  .igr., 
11  (1905),  pp.  129-li.i). — The  work  of  the  year  has  ccmslsted  In  the  examination 
of  specimens  sent  In  for  determination,  the  Investigation  of  various  outbreaks 
of  injurious  Insects,  giving  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  inspection 
of  nurseries  and  orchards,  and  making  collections  of  insects.  Lists  are  given  of 
the  licensed  nurserymen  and  tree  dealers  in  Pennsylvania. 
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loMct  notes  for  1906,  Edith  M.  Patch  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  134,  PP-  209-22S. 
pis.  4). — The  author  presents  iiotex  on  the  present  status  of  brown-tail  moth. 
gyi)8y  niotb,  potato  insects,  aider  blight,  larch  case-bearer,  apple  maggot  codling 
moth,  diamond-back  moth,  etc.  The  diamond-back  moth  is  reported  as  having 
been  unusually  injurious  In  greeuliouses. 

Notes  on  soma  Fijian  insects,  F.  Muib  (Hawaiian  Hugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Dit. 
Ent.  Bui.  2,  pp.  11,  pi.  1). — It  was  found  that  in  Fiji  the  common  siiecies  of 
sugar  cane  leaf  hopper  is  held  In  check  by  various  paraisltes.  About  85  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  are  parasitized  and  the  young  and  adult  leaf  hoppers  are  attacked 
by  Elenchus  tenuicomis.  This  sfiecles  was  lutroduc-ed  In  Hawaii  but  did  not 
attack  the  leaf  hoppers  there.  The  insect  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its 
habits.    Pipnnculus  vitirnsig  is  also  described  as  a  new  species. 

Some  injurious  insects,  Emma  M.  Soch  and  F.  A.  Babtlett  (Hampton  Leaf- 
lets, n.  «er.,  2  (1906),  2fo.  12,  pp.  SI,  figs.  30).— Brief  descriptions  are  furnished 
of  a  number  of  the  more  Important  injurious  insects  and  practical  remedies  for 
controlling  these  i^ests  are  suggested. 

Horticultural  insect  enemies,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  (HatcaiL  Forester  and  Agr.,  3 
(1906),  Ko.  11,  pp.  S41-S.50). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  anatomy  of  insects, 
the  usual  methods  of  controlling  them  by  Insecticides,  orchard  sanitation,  natsnil 
enemies,  and  quarantine.  A  list  is  presented  of  the  more  injurious  borticuttnrai 
Insects  In  Hawaii. 

Some  of  the  Coccinellidn,  G.  W.  Dimmock  (Informe  An.  Estac.  Cent.  Agron. 
Cuba,  1,  (1904-5),  pp.  287-392). — An  elaborate  discussion  is  given  of  the 
anatomy,  metamorphosis,  and  life  history  of  the  CoccineilidJE  known  to  occur 
in  Cuba.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  species,  with  notes  on  their  habits 
and  with  an  analytical  table  to  assist  in  Identifying  the  species.  A  bibliograptiy 
relating  to  the  sul>Ject  Is  appended  to  the  article. 

Kotes  on  certain  cranberry-bog  insects,  H.  J.  E'banklin  (Ent.  .Vctr«,  18 
(1907),  A'o.  1.  pp.  17-20). — A  study  was  made  of  the  Insects  on  cranberry  bogs 
in  the  region  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  season  of  1906.  Brief  descriptive  and  economic 
notes  are  given  of  Cymatophora  sulphurea,  QUea  sericea,  etc. 

The  important  forest  insects,  G.  Gronbebo  (SkogsvArdsfor.  Folktkr.,  yo.  7. 
pp.  32,  fiijs.  37). — Tile  author  presents  a  general  account  of  the  habits,  life 
history,  and  means  of  combating  various  species  of  Melolontba.  Hylobius. 
PIssodes,  Scolytus,  Tomlcus,  Bombyx,  Psiiura,  etc.  Considerable  attention  Is 
given  to  methods  of  flghting  the  nun  moth  in  large  forests. 

The  Hessian  fly,  H.  A.  Gossabd  and  J.  S.  Housek  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  177,  pp.  39. 
pi.  1,  figs.  3). — For  several  years  the  station  has  made  observations  on  the 
habits  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  practical  means  of  combating  this  ix?st  The 
insect  is  described  In  its  various  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history 
and  food  plants. 

Observations  extending  over  a  period  of  3  years  give  little  support  to  the  idea 
of  immune  varieties  of  wheat.  The  strength  of  the  straw,  however,  is  an 
Important  factor.  Stiff  vigorous  straw  will  stand  up  under  infestation  with 
one  and  sometimes  more  of  the  insects.  It  appears  that  wheat  well  fertilized, 
particularly  with  phospbatic  manures,  will  produce  a  heavy  strong  straw 
which  will  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  much  better  than  wheat  which 
has  been  excessively  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 

In  combating  the  Hessian  fly  with  direct  remedies,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  burning  the  stubble.  This  should  be  done  before  the  files  have 
emerged  from  the  stubble  or  before  the  first  of  September.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State  the  stubble  should  be  burned  by  the  middle  of  August 
Where  burning  is  not  practicable  good  results  will  follow  fall  plowing  In  which 
the  stubble  is  turned  under  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 
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The  aiutliors  recommend  as  a  geueral  programme  for  controlling  the  Hessian 
fly  that  seed  should  be  selected  from  a  crop  showing  large  or  medium  straw 
with  excellent  stooUng  tiuallttes.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  the  seed  sown  not  too  late,  since  the  damage  can  sometimes  be  overcome 
more  successfully  by  early  sowing  than  it  can  be  avoided  by  late  sowing. 

Th«  locust  plague,  M.  T.  Pizabro  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico],  Circ.  52,  pp.  11, 
figs.  11). — Arsenical  sprays  have  proved  quite  efficient  in  controlling  injurious 
locusts  In  Mexico.  Mention  is  also  made  of  locust  fungus,  the  uses  of  various 
mechanical  devices,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  presence  of  insectivorous 
birds. 

Th«  locust  iiiTasion,  O.  P.  T^vnsbury  (Affr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  29 
{1906),  No.  5,  pp.  596-600). — An  outline  is  given  of  the  means  by  which  the  local 
government  proposes  to  aid  in  tlie  extermination  of  locusts.  The  government 
furnishes  men  to  organize  campaigns  against  the  locust  and  also  assists 
infested  districts  l)y  furnishing  spraying  materials. 

The  control  of  locusts,  F.  Lahille  (Hoi.  Min.  Agr.  [Bucn«»  Ayrrs],  6  (1906), 
So.  1-2-3,  pp.  69-109,  pis.  S,  fig».  2). — ^The  life  history  and  habits  of  locusts  are 
described  with  special  reference  to  suitable  methods  for  controlling  these 
inaecta  CJonsiderable  success  has  been  had  from  the  ust;  of  a  [tolsoned  bait 
containing  sugar  and  white  arsenic.  A  quite  thorough  test  was  made  of 
Kmpusa  acridii  which  was  distributed  over  large  areas  infested  with  locusts. 
Other  fungi  were  also  tested  with  fairly  satisfactory  resulta 

The  author  found  that  a  mite  (PodapoHpug  herlenei)  renders  some  assistance 
in  controlling  locusts  by  living  as  a  parasite  uiwu  them.  This  mite  is  descrilied 
in  all  its  stages. 

The  rice  grasshopper,  J.  B.  Kniort  and  R.  M.  Dixon  (Dept.  Agr.  Bombay 
Bui.  27,  pp.  4,  fig*.  3). — Hieroglyphu*  furcifer  attaclcs  rice,  sugar  (wne,  sorghum, 
com.  and  various  cultivated  as  well  as  wild  grasses.  The  pent  is  descrit)ed  in  its 
various  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  natural  enemies  which  assist  some- 
what in  its  control.  In  combating  the  Insect,  Infested  fields  should  be  tlior- 
oughly  plowed  in  January  and  February.  Crood  results  are  also  reported  from 
the  use  of  sweeping  nets  In  catching  the  young  insects. 

The  San  Jos£  or  Chinese  scale,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (V.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr..  Bur.  Ent. 
But.  62,  pp.  89,  ph.  9,  flpn.  12). — The  Bureau  lias  previously  published  general 
accounts  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  Bulletin  3  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  pp.  500,  501)  and  in 
Bulletin  12  (E.  8.  B..  10,  pp.  370,  371).  The  present  bulletin  is  a  thorough 
revision  of  previous  publications  on  San  Jos^  scale  l)y  tlie  Bureau  with  addi- 
tional notes  regarding  the  travels  of  tlie  author  through  China  and  other  .\slatic 
countries  and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  considering  China  as  the  original  home 
of  this  scale. 

The  San  Jos^  scale  in  Alabama,  F.  II.  Cabdoza  (Alabama  Tutkegee  Sta.  Bui. 
9,  pp.  10,  pi.  1). — ^This  bulletin  contains  practical  information  for  tlie  use  of 
colored  farmers  in  Alabama.  It  Is  recommended  that  badly  Infested  trees  be 
sprayed  soon  after  the  wood  has  matured  in  the  fall  and  again  In  the  spring 
liefore  the  buds  open.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  lime- 
KUlpbor-salt  solution  made  in  the  i>roi)ortlon  25 :  IC :  10 :  50. 

Commercial  miscible  oils  for  treatment  of  the  San  Jos£  scale,  P.  J.  Parrott, 
H.  E.  HoDQKiss,  and  F.  A.  Sirrine  (New  York  Htate  fita.  Bui.  2S1,  pp.  201- 
270). — Proprietary  nilscll>le  oils  were  tested  In  spraying  1,.'W58  trees  in  solu- 
tions containing  1  part  oil  to  from  10  to  2.^  parts  of  water.  The  weaker  solutions 
failiHl  to  give  unlfonii  results,  although  the  fruit  was  somewhat  spotted  by  the 
treatment.  When  used  at  the  rate  of  1  part  of  oil  to  10  or  15  parts  of  water 
the  scale  Insects  were  more  completely  destroyed,  but  the  mixtures  were  not 
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quite  iiM  effective  ns  Iluie-siripbur  wash.    Tbe  autboni  recoiumeud  tbat  iui«iclble 
oils  sliotild  not  l)c  uKcd  in  wealcer  HoIutiouH  ttian  1 :  10  or  15  parts  of  water. 

Mi8cll)le  oils  have  the  advantage  of  l>elng  convenient  to  preimre  and  apply 
and  are  suitable  for  use  In  small  orchards  and  Individual  trees  lu  gardens. 
They  are,  however,  altogetlier  too  exjieusive  for  use  on  a  coiuuierclal  scale.  In 
some  instances,  the  nilsclble  oils  give  such  unsatisfactory  results  that  the  fruit 
grower  must  make  additional  summer  and  fall  apitlicatious  lu  order  to  eradicate 
the  scale. 

IClsclble  oil  sprays,  K.  H.  Hall  (New  York  Slate  Sta.  Bui.  2S1.  pop.  cd..  pp. 
7,  flg.  1). — A  brief  summary  of  Bulletin  281  of  this  station  noted  above. 

Patent  washes  for  San  Jos6  scale,  C.  E.  Cbaio  {Ya.  Crop  Pext  Com.  Circ.  i. 
ti.  »cr.,  pp.  It). — A  number  of  proprietary  lime-sulphur  mixtures  and  miscible 
oils  were  tested  in  comparison  with  lime-sulphur  wash.  The  last-named  Insecti- 
cide i)roved  to  be  tlie  cheaiwst  and  most  effective  for  orchard  worlj.  Some  of 
tbe  washes  are  convenient  for  use  in  a  small  home  garden,  but  are  too  expensive 
as  comimred  with  linie-sulplmr  wash  for  general  orchard  work. 

Ume-sulphur  wash  studies,  1904-1906,  J.  L.  Phillips  ( Va.  Crop  Pest  Com. 
Circ.  1,  n.  acr.,  pp.  SS). — A  chemical  study  was  made  of  various  lime-sulphur 
mixtures  prepared  In  different  ways  or  from  different  formulas. 

The  author  concludes  as  a  result  of  this  study  that  iiractlcally  all  of  the  sul- 
phur is  dissolved  by  vigorous  cooking  for  40  minutes  and  that -the  .vellow  color 
of  the  wash  Is  due  to  the  mechanical  mixture  of  tbe  liquid  and  sediment  If 
cooking  lie  prolonged  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent  of  lime  combines  w^itb  t!ie 
sulphur,  but  this  is  of  little  practical  importance.  If  the  w^ash  is  cooked  in 
concentrattMl  form  some  sulphur  is  lost  by  volatilization.  The  presence  of  mag- 
nesia or  other  impurities  In  the  lime  may  also  cause  a  considerable  loss  of 
sulphur. 

The  codling  moth,  C.  Borneb  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  34  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  11, 
18,  figs.  6).— In  Germany  the  codling  moth  goes  through  only  one  generation 
I>er  year.  A  number  of  natural  enemies  of  the  iiest  are  known,  but  qpraying 
and  banding  of  trees  are  considered  necessary. 

A  new  cabbage-eating  larva,  6.  H.  Cabperteb  (Jour.  Boon,  BtoL,  1  (190$), 
No.  i,  pp.  152-156,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — The  common  l>eetie  Paylliodet  ehrgtorephaia 
was  observed  boring  in  young  cabbage  plants  in  tbe  larval  condition.  Tbe 
infested  plants  were  dostro.ved.  and  in  this  way  much  Injury  was  done,  since 
a  considerable  pen-entage  of  tbe  plants  was  attacked.  The  habit  of  feedln< 
ui)on  cabbage  plants  apiiears  to  be  newly  acquired. 

A  new  enemy  of  the  raspberry,  P.  Mabcral  and  J.  Vebcieb  (BuI.  Hens.  Off. 
Reimeig.  Agr.  [Paris],  5  (1906).  No.  li,  pp.  1494-H99,  figs.  4).— Tbe  authors 
rejjort  serious  injury  to  raspberries  from  tbe  attacks  of  AgrUu»  chrysoderei 
rublcola.  Infested  canes  show  fusiform  swellings  resembling  galls  at  various 
IMlnts.  The  larva;  of  the  beetles  live  In  these  swellings.  In  combating  this 
pest  It  Is  recommende<1  tbat  all  infested  canes  should  be  cut  and  destro.ved  in 
winter  and  that  tbe  raspberry  patch  should  again  be  examined  for  the  preseun* 
of  the  pest  in  May. 

The  life  history  of  a  cochlidlan  moth  (Adoneta  bicaudata),  H.  O.  Dyai 
(Biological  Studies  hg  the  Pupils  of  William  Thompson  Scdgicick.  Boston 
June,  1906.  pp.  11-19,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  has  given  considerable  attention  t* 
tbe  life  history  of  si>eclc8  of  this  group  and  describes  Adoneta  bUmudata  >d 
its  various  stages,  together  with  notes  on  Its  iieculiar  life  history. 

A  winter  spraying  of  fnilt  trees,  W.  E.  Collingb  (Vniv.  BirmiHgham.  Depl. 
Kcon.  Zool.  Circ.  i,  pp.  i). — In  exiieriments  in  c-outrolllng  tbe  plant  Ik-e  on  ai>plf 
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trees  and  also  a  number  of  other  related  insect  i>ests  good  results  were  had  from 
the  use  of  a  mixture  c'ontaiuing  2  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  0.5  lbs.  soft  soap,  and  5 
pta  uf  kerosene  In  10  gal.  of  water. 

Tobacco  as  an  insecticide,  J.  R.  Inda  (Com.  Par.  Affr.  [ilexico].  Giro,  -i-i,  PP- 
4,  fig.  1). — ^The  general  Insecticide  value  of  tobacco  is  discussed,  with  meutioii 
of  specific  Instances  In  which  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  use. 

An  apparatus  for  testing  the  value  of  fumigating  agents,  A.  I.  ICendall 
(Biological  Studiex  hg  the  Pupils  of  William  Thompson  Hedgwick.  Boston: 
June,  1006,  pp.  SlSSiO,  figs.  5). — ^A  detailed  description  Is  given  of  nii  apparatus 
for  testing  the  efficiency  of  various  fumigating  snl)stance8  lu  the  destruction  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  household  Insects.  The  author  reaches  the  ronclusion  that 
the  results  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  fumigating  substances  iter  unit 
of  space  in  a  small  box  may  be  safely  applied  to  large  rooms,  since  in  his  exi>eri- 
tfuce  the  effetrt  of  fumigating  substances  Is  more  pronoiuiced  lu  large  spaces 
than  In  small  laboratory  apparatus.  It  also  became  apparent  during  the  au- 
thor's investigation  that  the  more  rapidly  the  fumigating  substances  were  vola- 
tilised or  get  free  the  more  etticteut  their  action. 

WUte  ants,  J.  Desneux  (Informe  An.  Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba,  1  (190.i-5), 
pp.  S93-i07,  pi.  1,  figs.  9). — The  different  forms  of  Individuals  observed  in  col- 
onies of  white  ants  are  described  and  notes  are  given  on  the  nest  building  of 
these  insects. 

On  the  life  history  of  Stomoxys  calcitrans,  R.  Newstead  (Jour.  Econ.  Biol., 
J  (1906),  .\o.  .},  pp.  l.-)7-166,  pi.  i).— While  the  favorite  luitiitat  of  this  tly  Is 
found  in  Iwruyards  and  stables,  the  author  failed  to  find  a  larval  condition  in 
the  manure  In  such  locations  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  After  consider- 
able search,  however,  the  larvie  were  found  In  decaying  grass  cuttings  which  had 
lieeu  plied  up  around  cucumber  beds.  The  Insect  Is  described  In  Its  various 
stages  and  brief  notes  are  given  ou  its  habits.  The  author  estimates  the  time 
required  for  a  c-omplete  cycle  from  one  generation  to  another  at  from  42  to  78 
days. 

Some  Scottish  IxodidM  (ticks),  W.  Evans  (Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1907,  No. 
61,  pp.  34-37). — Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  appearanc-e  and  habits  of  Ixodes 
ricinus,  I.  hexagon  us,  I.  putus,  etc. 

Improvement  of  honeybees,  F.  Benton  (Ann.  Rpt.  Pemi.  Dept.  Agr.,  11 
(1905),  pp.  705-712). — The  author  describes  briefly  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  common  races  of  be^  with  particular  reference  to  their  relative  merits  and 
demerits.  Advice  Is  also  given  regarding  the  selection  of  queens  for  breeding 
purposes. 

Swarming  of  bees,  H.  von  Buttel-Reepen  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  1  nscktenbiol.,  Z 
(1906),  No.  11,  pp.  359-361). — A  controversial  article  dealing  with  the  cause  of 
swarming  In  bee& 

Foul  brood  and  other  diseases  of  bees,  N.  E.  Fbance  (Ann.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept. 
Agr.,  11  (1905),  pp.  691-694,  pis.  2). — This  disease  Is  most  frequently  trans- 
mitted to  uninfested  localities  by  selling  Infected  bees,  combs  or  l)ee  supplies, 
by  shipping  queens  from  infected  apiaries  or  through  the  agency  of  robber 
bees.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  briefly  described  and  a  suitable  treat- 
ment is  outlined. 

The  laws  in  force  against  injurious  insects  and  foul  brood  in  the  United 
States,  L.  O.  Howabd  and  A.  F.  Buboess  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  61, 
pp.  2i2). — This  bulletin  contains  copies  of  the  laws  In  force  in  various  States 
for  the  control  of  injurious  Insects  and  foul  brood.  The  laws  are  arranged 
alpliabetlcnlly  according  to  States  and  contain  references  la  relation  to  plant 
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diseases  as  well  as  Injurious  insects.  A  brief  summary  was  also  given  o(  tlie 
worlt  accomplished  by  the  Americnii  Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors  at 
its  various  meetings. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NXTTRITIOH. 

The  elements  of  the  science  of  nutrition,  G.  Lusk  {Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don: W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1906,  pp.  32S.  pi.  1,  figs.  11). — It  has  been  the  author's 
purpose  to  review  the  scientific  data  upon  which  rests  the  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion in  both  health  and  disease  with  a  view  to  more  fully  meeting  the  Interest 
in  the  subject  which  at  the  present  time  is  manifested  by  students  of  dietetics, 
physicians,  and  others. 

Clear  and  concise  summaries  are  given  of  the  theories  of  nutrition.  Such 
subjects  as  the  regulation  of  temperature,  the  influence  of  proteid  food,  the 
specific  dynamic  action  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  influence  of  the  ingestion  of  fat 
and  carbohydrate,  the  influence  of  mechanical  work  on  metabolism,  a  normal 
diet,  the  food  requirement  during  the  period  of  growth,  purin  metabolism,  gen- 
eral theories  of  metabolism,  and  metabolism  in  different  diseases  are  among  the 
topics  discussed. 

Throughout  the  volume  citations  are  made  from  the  literature  of  the  subjects 
treated  and  the  vohmie  as  a  whole  presents  a  concise  and  valuable  smumary 
of  information,  much  of  which  has  not  been  readily  accessible  to  the  student 
The  volume  also  gives  a  reasonably  complete  summary  of  the  views  which  are  at 
present  held  regarding  nutrition  in  health  and  disease  and  full  Indexes  add  to 
Its  value. 

Human  foods,  J.  Alquier  (Rev.  Soc.  8ci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  3  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pt.  1. 
pp.  68.  pgg.  4;  pt-  2,  pp.  6+tal)les  XIV). — The  author  has  prepared  an  extended 
compilation  of  analyses  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  The  recorded  data 
show  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  values  and  the  proiKjrtions  of  total  and 
digestible  nutrients.  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  amount  of  various  food 
materials  which  are  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  a  given  material  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard. In  the  Introductory  section,  methods  of  cutting  meat  and  other  questions 
are  discussed  and  the  system  of  tabulating  results  is  explained. 

Human  food,  J.  Alquieb  (Les  Aliments  de  V Homme.  Paris i  i/a»80»  i 
Co.,  1906,  pts.  1,  pp.  68,  figs.  .};  2,  pp.  6+tables  XIV).— A  reprint  of  the  above 
in  book  form. 

Pood  analyses,  V,  J.  T.  Willabd  (Bui  Kans.  Bd.  Health,  2  (1906),  So.  U. 
pp.  300-S07). — ^I'he  analyses  reiwrted .  Include  milk,  ice  cream,  a  substance 
sold  for  use  In  thickening  ice  cream,  butter,  water,  and  Ice. 

Of  the  34  samples  of  ice  cream  examined  only  one  was  found  to  contain 
borax.  Formaldehyde  was  not  found.  Four  of  the  samples  contained  starch. 
The  butter-fat  content  varied  from  2.7  to  18.4  per  cent,  being  U.ad  per  cent  on 
an  average.  If  12  per  cent  fat  be  adopted  for  a  standard,  as  suggested  by  the 
author,  over  half  of  the  samples  would  fall  lielow  the  standard,    . 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  manufacturer  furnishing  a  high  grade  of  Ice  cream, 
which  is  really  nutritious  and  contains  a  good  per  cent  of  butter-fat,  should  he 
protected  against  the  vendors  who  put  uiwn  the  market  an  article  of  very  Inferior 
quality,  containing  no  more  butter-fat  than  a  good  quality  of  milk.  At  any 
rate  the  customer  should  pay  less  for  the  cheaper  cream. 

"  There  are  quite  a  number  of  products  on  the  market  which  are  used  to 
thicken  cream,  so  that  from  a  very  low  grade  of  cream  a  product  may  be 
obtained  which  somewhat  resembles  that  from  a  high  grade  of  cream.    These 
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sul)st)iiu-es,  whilo  they  niny  not  Ite  iDjiirious,  are  simply  ttalckcnlug  material, 
ami  serve  to  clieiii)en  the  product." 

The  suhstaiH^'  sold  to  tliicken  Ice  cream  was  a  white  jwwder  with  a  slightly 
swpet  tiiste  and  used  in  the  proi)ortIon  of  an  ounce  to  10  gallons  of  iw  cream. 
It  consisted  e.s.sentlally  of  gum  tragacanth,  which  has  the  proi)erty  of  swelling 
to  a  large  Imlk  when  mixed  with  water.  The  iwwder  contained  1>77  per  cent 
ash.  largely  in  the  form  of  lime. 

Bleaching  of  flour,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  K.  B.  Staixings  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Bui. 
I.',  pii.  219-^35,  fiij.  1). — Samples  of  Hour  bleached  under  known  c<indltlon8 
were  e.xnmined  and  compared  with  unbleached  flours,  the  bleaching  being  ac- 
complished by  the  ordinary  commercial  process  employing  oxlds  of  nitrogen. 

In  testing  for  the  presence  of  oxids  of  nitrogen  a  weighed  amount  of  flour  or 
liread  was  placed  In  a  flask  of  distilled  water  and  shaken  at  intervals  for  30 
mlnntes.  After  filtering,  a  drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  1  cc.  of 
sulphanillc  a<*id.  and  1  cc.  of  naphthylamlu  hydrochlorld  were  added,  the 
luixture  shaken,  c-overed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  .30  minutes.  A  known 
atuimut  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
iiud  the  solutions  t-ompared  with  the  standard  in  the  colorimeter.  In  all 
cases  It  was  found  that  the  nitrous  oxlds  remained  In  tlie  flour  after  bleaching 
and  the  ox  id  or  Its  salts  were  also  found  In  bread  baked  from  bleached  flour. 
Baking  tests  showed  that  bleached  flour  gave  smaller  loaves  than  unbleached 
flour.    The  (luality  of  the  wheat  gluten  was  injured  by  bleaching. 

In  general,  the  authors'  results  were  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  bleaching. 
Tiie  princiiwl  conclusions  were  in  effect  as  follows:  ~  '         ^ 

Bleaching  is  not  an  Improved  milling  process  but  Is  the  Introduction  of 
cbeuiical  agents  for  the  pun^ose  of  treating  the  flour  which  Is  analogous  to  the 
bleaching  of  fnilt  and  other  food  products.  There  Is  employed  In  the  process 
of  bleaching  a  chemical  agent  which  is  physiologically  quite  active,  namely, 
nitrous  oxid. 

Blejichlng  iiermits  of  using  low-grade  flours  In  plac-e  of  patents.  Low-grade 
Hours  iiroduced  from  well-cleaned  wheat  can  be  successfully  bleached  to  resem- 
ble high  grades  or  patents. 

"The  proce-sses  for  bleacbing  have  been  devised  for  bleaching  and  'improv- 
ing' the  color  of  Inferior  flours.  The  manufacturers  of  these  processes  openly 
claim  that  they  (the  millers)  can  Increase  the  pertvntage  amount  of  patent  pro- 
duced. From  our  tests  it  would  seem  that  this  could  be  done  without  the  pur- 
cliaser  l)ecouilng  any  the  wiser  because  the  clear  grade  of  flour  was  suscc{)tible 
of  being  '  improved '  as  well  as  the  patents.  .  .  . 

"The  claim  Is  made  that  nitrous  acid  will  form  in  flour  from  the  air.  Our 
oxiterlments  do  not  Indicate  this  to  l>e  the  case." 

Indian  com  as  food  for  man,  L.  II.  Merbill  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  ISl,  pp.  1,13- 
Ho). — The  digestibility  of  corn  meal  prepared  in  different  ways  and  of  hominy 
wag  studied.  In  some  cases  the  ("om  pro<lucts  were  eaten  with  sugar,  milk,  and 
sometimes  butter,  and  In  others  the  diet  was  more  varied,  though  the  com 
product  was  Its  principal  constituent.  Wheat  bread  was  also  studied  for  pur- 
li^aes  of  comparison.  In  ever.v  case*  the  digestion  experiments  were  made  with 
healthy  subjects.  The  following  table  sumniarl7.cs  the  results  obtained  for  the 
total  diet  and  calculated  for  the  corn  products  alone: 

23577— No.  7—07 5 
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CovfflcientH  of  Ois/ciilibimu  of  a  ration  containing  corn  products  and  com 

products  alone. 


Kind  of  food. 


ToMl  diet. 


ToUl 
pro- 
tein. 


,  I*r(itein  I 

'eorre<'ted     ^„_    , 

.      '"f         bohy-      '^"- 

'     bolic      """<•"•  I 
prod  acta. 


Per  et.  ' 

Hominy  In  simple  diet (B.6  | 

Hominy  In  mixed  diet |  K8.9 

Hasty  piiddinR  In  simple  diet...  82.3  ' 

Hasty  pudding  ill  mixed  diet...  89.0 

Johnny-oalce  in  simple  diet HI).  6 

Johnny-oalfcO  in  mixed  diet 90.1 

Brown  bread  in  simple  diet H7.4 

Brown  bread  in  mixed  diet 89.  fi 

Hoc-eake  in  .aiiiiple  diet K7. 0  I 

Hoecako  with  sirup . 


Per  d.     Per  d.  |  Per  d. 


Hoc-eake  in  mixed  diet 

Wiiitc  bread  iu  simple  diet . 
White  bread  in  mixed  diet  . 


84.4  , 
90.0  I 


.1      92.6  I 


9.2  I 


iM.O 

94.9  ' 

94.8 

M.7 

93.5 

ie.9 

92.6 

94.6 

94.0 

96.1  ' 


99.0 
98.8 
99.0  I 
98.9  ' 
98.7 
99.S  ' 
98.7 
99.4 
98.7 
'.19. 2 
98.  S 
98.9  I 
99.0 


Corn  pmdiK'ts. 

I  Protein 

Total  ,«"•«*««'     Car-       ^ 

P~-    I    meU-     JS^y-    e.15. 
'*'"•   I     bollc      °"'**- 
,  products. 


«.4 
96.3 
95.9 
9«.9 
93.8 
93.9 
93.0  I 
92.9 
93.7  I 
95.  h 
92.6  ! 
94.0  I 
98.2  I 


Per  d. 
74.5 


Per  d. 

84.3 


Pjrd.    Ptrrt. 
9S.2         91.4 


73.2 


9S.3 


83.0  ' 

92.8 

98.6 

«.< 

7J.1  ! 
78.8  1 

88.9 
90.  p 

98. « 
98.7 

98.« 

Me 

85.6 

89.8 

98.9 

«.» 

Considering  the  diet  as  n  whole,  tlie  autltor  notes  that,  "  in  every  ease  but  one. 
the  i)rotein  of  the  niixetl  diet  was  more  completely  didested  than  that  of  ibe 
simple  diet.  The  low  diKostlbilit}-  of  a  simple  diet  has  been  often  m)ted  in  pre- 
vious experiments. 

"With  a  simple  diet  the  protein  of  the  Johnny-cake  and  the  brown  bread 
seems  to  have  been  slightly  more  digestible  than  that  of  the  white  breail 
With  the  mixed  diet,  the  white  bread  shows  a  digestibility  distinctly  greater 
than  that  of  the  com  breads. 

"The  use  of  sirup  with  the  hoe-cake  to  a  slight  degree  depresstnl  the  diRPSti- 
bility  of  the  i)rotein.  This  is  in  accordance  with  other  experiments  In  which  the 
digestibllit}'  of  the  protein  apparently  varied  with  the  ratio  existing  between 
the  protein  and  the  other  nutrients." 

As  |)oliited  out  by  the  author,  the  calculated  values  for  the  digestibility  of  the 
com  products  alone  Indic-ate  that  tliey  "  are  either  considerably  le^li8  digestible 
than  tlie  other  ftMxIs  with  which  they  were  eaten,  or  the.v  themselves  be<t)m« 
more  digestible  when  cateu  with  other  foods.  Similar  results  obtained  with 
other  exi)eriments  In  which  certain  foods  were  eaten  both  singly  and  with  a 
mixed  diet  Indicate  that  the  sei-ond  conclusion  is  the  correct  one." 

The  corn  and  wliesit  breads  used  In  the  ex|>crlment8  were  analyaed. 

A  dietary  study  of  laborers  and  clerks  in  Paris,  L.  liANooczv  and  H.  •nnd 
M.  I.abk£  (Enqucic  sur  I'.Ulmcntation  d'Vnc  Ccntainc  d'Ourrlrrs  ct  d'Emphyn 
Farisicns.  Paris:  Hanson  &  Co.,  1906,  pp.  I'i;-  rev.  in  Rev.  Ocn.  .Sri..  /7 
(J'JOti).  No.  2.i.  p.  10X3). — Data  were  collected  regarding  the  character  of  the 
food  consumed  b'y  laborers  and  <'lerks  In  I'aris,  the  proportion  of  iiicouie 
exi>ended  for  different  foods,  and  related  topics. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  diet  was  deficient  and  the  expenditure  f*r 
condiments  and  other  materials  of  low  ft*d  value  was  high.  Suggestions  are 
made  for  secnring  adeipiate  rations  for  the  same  exjienditures. 

A  new  method  of  testing  the  ftinctions  of  the  digestive  apparatru,  M. 
EiNHORN  (MciJ.  llvr.  |.V.  Y.^.  IS!)  (l!Wl!),  So.  (}.  pp.  20rt-'i09.  fips.  ,^ i .—The author 
attadied  small  iMtrtions  of  different  fomls  to  rwrcelain  l)eads.  either  by  tlww- 
Ing  them  through  the  a|)ertnre  in  the  bead  or  by  tying  the  food  to  the  beads. 
By  using  different  colored  beads  It  was  possible  to  identify  the  materials  after 
they  had  passtnl  through  tlie  digestive  tract. 
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In  some  of  the  tests  the  beads  with  the  food  material  attached  were  Inclosed 
in  gtmze  so  that  the  food  substances  could  not  come  In  direct  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  digestive  tract.  In  tests  designed  to  study  the  effects  of  gastric 
digestion  beads  were  attached  to  a  silk  thread  and  were  withdrawn  from  the 
stomach  after  a  suitable  interval. 

Experiments  with  healthy  persons  showed,  according  to  the  author,  that 
both  catgut  and  fish  bones  were  digested  in  the  stomach,  whereas  boiled  or 
raw  meat  (beef),  raw  chicken  skin,  and  both  raw  and  boiled  potatoes  do 
not  dissolve  altogether  In  this  organ.  Fish  bone  was  selected  for  these  experi- 
ments as  Its  solution  In  the  digestive  tract  is  positive  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  gastric  Juice.  Catgut  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  but  Is  not  as 
satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  meat  a  swelling  and  lessening  of  the  fibers  was  noted  in  the. 
Rtomaeh.  Raw  muscle  fiber  and  chicken  skin  disappeared  In  the  Intestines. 
Tendons,  however,  remained  undigested.  Raw  potatoes  varied,  sometimes 
digesting  entirely  and  sometimes  passing  through  the  body  unchanged.  Boiled 
potato,  generally  speaking,  was  apparently  digested  in  the  bowel,  while  the 
skin  of  potato,  either  raw  or  boiled,  was  always  excreted  unchanged.  Wax, 
paraftiu,  and  fats  with  a  high  melting  point,  such  as  stearic  acid,  etc.,  were 
not  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  but  suet  and  mutton  fat,  which  melt  at  50°  C, 
were  digested  In  the  bowel.  Other  experiments  made  with  mutton  fat  showed 
that  it  remained  unchanged  In  the  stomach. 

To  determine  whether  the  disappearance  of  mutton  fat  In  the  Intestines 
was  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process  produced  by  the  epithelium  of  the  Intes- 
tine, beads  containing  mutton  fat  and  surrounded  by  gauze  were  swallowed. 
All  the  mutton  fat  In  the  beads  disappeared  which,  according  to  the  author, 
fbows  that  chemical  processes  play  the  principal  part  in  the  absorption  of 
mutton  fat.  Thymus  gland  and  i>otato  were  taken  In  a  similar  way  and  It 
appeared  that  the  gauze  envelope  did  not  hinder  digestion. 

The  results  obtained  with  normal  subjects,  In  the  author's  opinion,  show  that 
the  method  can  be  employed  for  testing  digestion  In  disease  and  a  numijer  of 
experiments  made  under  pathological  conditions  are  reported. 

The  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  jiancreatic  Juice  by  the  salts  of  cal- 
cium, E.  Delezenne  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  No.  2399,  pp.  1785,  1786).— Aa 
pointed  out  by  the  author  in  a  paper  presenteil  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  pancreatic  Juice  obtained  In  its  Inactive  form 
from  the  pancreatic  duct  either  by  means  of  a  permanent  fistula  or  by  the  aid 
of  Intravenous  Injections  of  secretin  acquires  a  very  iwwerful  proteolytic  ac- 
tivity when  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  a  soluble  calcium  salt  and  Incu- 
bated tot  several  liours. 

"  The  action  of  the  salts  of  lime  must  be  considered  a  specific  one.  The  salts 
of  other  metals  of  the  same  series  (barium,  strontium,  magnesium)  have  little 
or  no  effect.  Any  slow  action  they  may  appear  to  possess  may  be  explained  by 
the  presence  In  them,  or  In  the  pancreatic  Juice  Itself,  of  traces  of  soluble  cal- 
cium salts." 

Chemical  processes  in  the  animal  body,  R.  O.  Herzoo  (Chemischea  Oeschehen 
im  Organ'mmng.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Rossler,  1905,  pp.  62). — The  possibilities  are 
discussed  of  applying  to  the  important  ferment  reactions  of  the  living  body 
the  theories  of  cheiAical  equilibrium  and  velocity  of  reaction.  Although  the 
results  as  yet  obtained  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  the  author  believes  that 
a  mathematical  treatment  of  the  problem  Is  possible.  In  n  siieclal  case,  dog 
pepsin,  a  formula  is  propo8e<l  for  the  rate  of  secretion  of  the  enzym. 
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Chemical  studies  on  growth,  L.  B.  Menoei.  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  .Yo.  23KI. 
pp.  iW7,  J7HK). — A  paiK>r  was  presented  at  the  iiieetin.u  of  tlie  British  Meiliml 
AsHCM-iation  at  Toronto,  19(H),  which  suniniarized  tlie  investigations  of  tlie  antiior 
and  his  eoworlters  whifh  have  to  do  with  the  ooiniiosition  and  tlie  chemicnl 
changes  whicli  are  characteristic  of  developing  organisms  and  the  e<iuipinent  of 
such  organisms  for  utilizing  the  nutritive  materials  presented  to  them. 

The  investigations  of  hens'  and  ducks'  eggs  after  var,v]ng  periods  of  incnlta- 
tion  have  furnishe<l  new  evidence  regarding  the  synthesis  of  purins  in  emliry- 
onic  forms.  The  fresh  egg  is  practically  free  from  purins.  The  quantities  of 
purins  gradually  incre.-ise  during  incubation  until  the  young  are  fully  hatched. 
,  The  si)eclflc  purin  compounds  which  especially  are  synthesized  as  a  part 
of  the  newly-formed  nucleoproteid  constituents  are  guanin  and  adeniu,  traces 
only  of  hypoxantbin  being  obtained.  .  .  .  We  have  found  that  the  liver 
tissue  of  the  enibr.vo  (pig)  has  apparently  not  yet  acquired  the  capacity  of 
destroying  uric  acid  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  at  all — in  striliing  contrast 
with  comparable  material  from  adult  animals.  .  .  .  One  may  cx>n<-lude  tlint 
the  embryonic  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  are  early  equlppeil  for  the  i)relinilnary 
reactions  in  purin  synthesis  and  degradation,  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  ricb- 
iiess  of  the  embryonic;  liver  niorphologically  in  nuclear  materials. 

"  Nucleic  acids  are  characterized  by  tlie  presence  of  pentose  groups,  as  well 
as  purin  comple.xes.  The  egg  Itself  is  practically  free  from  furfurol-yielding 
compounds.  With  the  progress  of  incubation  iientose  groups  are  syntliesized, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  characteristic  development  of  nuclear  materials." 

The  development  of  8i)eclflc  enzyms,  the  gl.vcogen  content  of  the  embryo,  niul 
lipoids  are  also  considered.  In  general,  "  analyses  of  the  water-free  and  fat- 
free  tissues  of  animals  fed  on  diets  of  widely  different  character  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  tissues  to  maintain  a  constant  chemical  character," 

Ketabolism  experiments  with  organic  and  inorganic  phosphorus,  J.  A. 
LeOlerc  and  F.  C.  Cook  (..four.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1006),  No.  S,  pp.  SOS-210).— 
Studies  were  made  with  2  rabbits  and  a  dog  In  which  inorganic  phosphoms 
in  the  form  of  disodium  phosphate  and  sucii  organic  phosphorus  comix>und$  a.* 
occur  in  wheat  bran  and  in  egg  yolk  were  compared.  In  the  authors'  opinion 
the  experiments  i>oint  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  Is  generally  lowered  b.v  the  addition  of 
Inorganic  phosphorus  when  fed  with  a  normal  food.  The  nitrogen  balance 
is  not  necessarily  negative. 

In  the  case  of  food  supplying  little  phosphorus,  tlie  addition  of  inorganic 
phosphorus  decreases  the  digestibility  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  balances  are  usually  negative. 

Organic  piiosphorus  favors  nitrogen  metabolism  and  Increases  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  retention,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  food  supplying  little 
phosphorus.  Organic  ])iiosphorus,  therefore,  is  more  favorable  to  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  retention  than  is  inorganic  pliosphorus.  The  jihosphorus  of  wheat 
bran  appears  to  be  a  most  valuable  food  constituent. 

The  nitrogen  of  bran  was  |)ooriy  assimilated.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  during 
tlie  periods  in  which  bran  was  fed  agree  with  earlier  work,  sliowing  the  low 
digestibility  of  bran  nitrogen  and  corroborate  the  results  obtained  regarding 
the  absorption  of  bran  phosphorus. 

The  nitrogen  and  phosphoms  balances  do  not  run  parallel  In  all  cases;  the 
general  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 

In  no  case  was  there  aii.v  retention  of  the  added  phosphorus,  whether  fed 
in  the  orpmic  or  In  the  Inorganic  form,  when  given  with  a  food  containing  a 
normal  amount  of  phosphorus. 
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In  no  case  was  organic  phospborus  found  in  tJie  urine  even  when  an  extra 
iiniount  of  organic  phosphorus  was  ingesited. 

The  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  was 
excreted  through  tlie  kidneys. 

KitrogenouB  metabolism  as  affected  by  diet  and  by  alkaline  diuretics, 
H.  D.  IIaskins  (Jour.  Biol.  Chnii.,  2  (mid).  .Vo.  .?.  pp.  2/7-22.9).— The  rations 
ttelectetl  includetl  n  low  diet  made  up  of  vegetable  fooiis  with  a  little  niillc  and 
creaiu  and  considerable  butter,  a  "  standard  "  diet  furnishing  about  15  gin.  of 
nitrogen  and  made  up  of  vegetable  foods  and  uillk  and  eggs  in  considerable  quau- 
tity.  a  "  heavy  "  diet  similar  in  character  to  the  "  standard  "  diet  and  furnishing 
2;i  gin.  of  nitrogen,  and  a  meat  diet  which  contained  about  .SttO  gin.  of  very  lean 
choi>i)«Hl  lieefsteak  beside  milk,  butter,  bread,  and  dates.  One  of  the  3  men  wlio 
8<"r\-e<l  as  subjects  al.s«  followed  a  purln-free  diet  for  several  days.  With  this 
subject  no  account  was  kept  of  the  fuel  value  of  this  ration,  but  the  author  con- 
siders that  his  diets  were  deficient  In  energy.  With  the  other  2  subjects  the 
fuel  value  of  the  diet  was  calculated  to  be  about  .3,000  calories. 

Neither  smliuni  citrate  nor  sodium  bicarbonate,  when  added  to  the  ration, 
influenced  the  total  nitrogen  excretion.    They  also  failed  to  cause  diuresis. 

"  The  sudden  change  to  a  low  diet  cnuse<l  in  each  exi)erimeut  an  initial  fall 
in  body  weight,  but  this  was  (juickly  re<-overed  from  In  botli  cases  where  the 
fuel  value  was  sufficient.  Tlie  weiglit  of  these  2  men  Increased  slightly  on 
the  heavier  diet."  The  subject  whose  diet  was  deficient  In  energy  lost  steadily 
tliroughout  the  experimeiit.until  the  meat  diet  was  begun. 

The  r«>corded  data  "  show  that  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  quickly  secure<l 
if  the  nitrogen  Intake  does  not  drop  below  5  gin.,  as  others  have  also  observed. 
The  nitrogen  excretion  remains  fairly  constant  at  5  to  (>  gni.  even  when  the 
food  nitrogen  drops  telow  that  amount.  ...  On  the  standard  and  on  the  meat 
diet  an  approximate  nitrogenous  equilibrium  was  readily  obtained ;  on  the 
heavy  diet,  however,  c<iullibrium  was  not  socure<l,  Hi  gui.  being  the  maximum 
nitrogen  excretion." 

In  these  exi)eriment8  the  alkalies  .studied  decreased  the  ammonia  excretions 
very  markedly  under  all  conditions  of  diet,  the  ammonia  being  usually  retlucetl 
to  one-third  of  the  amount  normally  excretetl.  At  the  same  time  the  urea 
excretion  was  increased,  the  amount  corresponding  roughly  to  the  decrease  in 
the  nmnionia  excretion. 

The  metabolism  of  creatin  and  creatinln,  O.  Foun  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1006, 
.\/>.  2.W.9.  /).  JlfiJ). — The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  tlie  British  Medical  Association  at  Toronto,  1!X)6,  follow  : 

"  There  is  no  experimental  evidence  sliowing  that  creatin  Is  the  Immediate 
precursor  of  tlie  creatinln  apjiearlug  in  the  urine. 

"  Kioiogically  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  creatinln 
and  creatin. 

"  In  the  author's  opinion  It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether  creatin  is  a  waste  product 
or  a  food." 

Carbohydrate  metabolism,  P.  W.  Pavy  (Tjondon:  J.  <6  A.  Churchill;  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston'x  Son  <£•  Co.,  1906,  pp.  X11  +  13S  pis.  8).— This  volume 
contains  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  the  I'niversity  of  Tjondon  in  1!Mr>  and  Is 
largely  made  up  of  the  author's  experiments  and  his  deductions  and  conclusions 
from  them.  The  subject  is  discussed  from  a  physiological  and  a  pathological 
standpoint. 

Some  properties  of  the  albumens  present  in  duck  egrg  white,  A.  Panormow 
\Zhur.  RttXH.  I'iz.  Khim.  Ohnheh.,  ,?7  (Um:,).  pp.  !).i.i-n.U;  nbn.  i)i  Ztxchr.  Vntcr- 
xuch.  Nahr.  ii.  Ocnmumtl..  12   (1I)0I>),  So.  11.  pp.  (16.',,  6116). — Two  albumen.s. 
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tiiintln  and  anntinlii,  were  Ulentlfled  In  the  white  of  duck  egg  and,  aocordliiR  to 
the  nnthor,  tliese  are  the  only  albuuienH  {(resent,  the  relative  proportion  being 
one  part  of  anatin  to  two  of  auatinin. 

Concerning  dried  fruit,  R.  Stecheb  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenugsmtl, 
12  {1906),  \o.  11,  pp.  645-652). — Analynes  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  dried 
plums,  prunes,  pears,  and  apples  are  reported,  the  studies  being  undertaken  with 
special  reference  to  composition  and  the  market  and  shipping  qualities. 

The  addlty  of  fruits,  W.  F.  Scthebst  {Chem.  yews,  92  (1905),  No.  230S.  p. 
16S;  abB.  in  Ztschr.  I'ntersuch.  Vahr.  u.  Qenutumtt.,  12  (1906).  No.  11,  p.  Gil).— 
The  acid  flavor  of  fruits  Is  usually  more  noticeable  after  cooking  and,  according 
to  the  author,  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  cooked  fruit  (gooseberries,  currants, 
plums,  etc.)  usually  contains  the  tikin,  which  Is  commonly  rejected  if  the  fruit 
is  eaten  raw.  The  skin  is  more  acid  than  the  pulp.  As  was  shown  by  analyses 
of  gooseberries,  the  skin  contained  2.66  per  cent  acid,  expressed  as  tartaric  acid, 
and  the  pulp  1.80  per  cent 

To  determine  whether  acid  is  formed  when  fruit  is  cooked,  a  mixture  of  nearly 
ripe  gooseberries  and  water  was  boiled  for  about  30  minutes  .and  then  titrated 
with  sodlum-hydroxld  solution.  The  boiled  portion  contained  less  acid  than  the 
raw,  "  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  volatility  of  some  of  the  acids." 

As  regards  the  effect  of  cooking  on  the,  kind  and  amount  of  sugar  present, 
uncooked  gooseberries  were  found  to  contain  1.16  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  TiM 
per  cent  invert  sugar.  After  boiling,  no  cane  sugar  was  found,  while  the  invert 
sugar  amounted  to  6.91  per  cent  This  indicates  that  "  all  the  sugar  undergoes 
inversion  during  cooking,  the  acid  present  bringing  this  about  as  in  the  usual 
process  of  hydrolysis." 

Canned  artichokes,  r.  Cables  (Rev.  Intemat.  PaUif.,  18  (1905),  pp.  SO,  HI: 
ab».  in  Ztschr.  I'ntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenm»mtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  11,  p.  675).— Arti- 
choke buttons  are  the  portion  used  for  canning.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of 
oxydase  which  acts  upon  the  tannin  or  other  oxidizable  material  present  and 
causes  a  brown  discoloration.  Short  treatment  with  a  cold  2  to  10  per  cent 
sulphurous-acid  solution  before  canning  is  recommended  by  the  author  to  pre- 
vent discoloration.  In  addition  to  sulphurous  acid  citric  acid  and  tartaric  ndd 
are  used.  After  an  hour  in  the  acid  the  artichoke  buttons  are  washed,  seasoned, 
and  processed. 

Chuflo,  a  frozen  potato  product  from  Boli'vla,  E.  Pabow  (Ztachr.  (JpirilM- 
indns.,  28  (1905),  p.  iOS;  abs.  in  Ztachr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuiutmtl.,  12 
(in06),  A'o.  11,  p.  612). — ^Tlie  potato  product  described  is  made  by  crushing 
frozen  potatoes  and  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  present  by  furtiier 
exposure  to  cold  and  to  the  air.  The  resulting  hard  mass  contuins  about  15 
per  cent  water  and  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time.  As  shown  by  analyses, 
the  material  resembled  German  dried  potatoes  quite  closely  in  composition. 

Concerning  spices,  H.  Sprinkmeyeb  and  A.  Ft'BSTENBERO  (Zt»chr.  VnlernHCh. 
Nahr.  «.  Oenmumtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  652-658).— The  authors  determined 
the  water  and  ash  constituents  In  a  large  number  of  samples  of  i>epper,  cinna- 
mon, alls|)ice,  and  cloves.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  in  certain  spices,  for 
instance,  pepi)er,  there  are  great  variations  In  the  ash  content,  while  In  otiiers, 
as  allspice  and  doves,  the  variations  are  small,  yet  the  authors  do  not  believe 
that  such  data  are  sufficient  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Digestion  experiments  with  chestnuts,  L.  II.  Merbiu,  (Maine  Sta.  Buh  13 1, 
pp.  II16-II1S). — Two  experiments  are  reported  in  which  the  digestibility  of  chest- 
nut flour  cooked  as  mush  was  studied  with  healthy  men.  Some  bread,  potatoes, 
and  milk  were  eaten  with  the  chestnut  flour.  The  calculated  dige.<itiliilitj'  of 
chestnut  flour  alone  with  one  subject  was,  protein  41.6  per  cent,  fat  .^.5  jier  cent, 
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«irl)ol»y(lratos  97.1  ix>r  oeiit,  and  tlie  aviiilable  energy  8<!.4  per  cent.  With  the 
seiWKl  xjihjoct.  the  toeflioieiits  of  digestibility  were,  protein  (ii).~>  i)er  cent,  fat 
71.0  |>er  cent,  and  ci>rbohydr^ites  U8.C  per  eeiit,  while  the  available  energy  was 
!Ki.2  jier  cent. 

Manila  nuts  (Transvaal  Ayr.  Jour.,  ,5  (W06),  Xo.  n,  pp.  ISO,  i37).—An 
analysis  of  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  niarula  tree  (ticlcrocarpa  caffra)  is 
retx)rte<l.  The  ruarulu  nut  contains  about  50  iter  cent  of  oil  which  it  Is  Itelleved 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  In  cloth  manufacture.  The  lodln 
value  of  the  oil  was  found  to  be  74.    Other  constants  were  also  determined. 

ANIKAL  FBODUCTIOir . 

Foods  and  fodder  plants,  W.  R.  Dunstan  (Rpt.  Imp.  ln«t.  So.  Kensington, 
1905.  pp.  lS-20). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  analytical  and  other  work  pertaining  to  foods  and  plants.  Studies  of 
Cape  Colony  oats  were  undertaken  as  It  has  teen  alleged  that  they  are  unsuit- 
able as  forage  and  produce  a  (teculiar  bone  disease  hi  animals  fed  with  them. 
From  a  study  of  4  tj-pical  pamples  the  conclusion  was  reache<l  that  the  oats 
were  deficient  In  mineral  constituents,  which  are  Important  bone-forming  mate- 
rials, "  and  it  is  probably  to  this  deficiency  that  the  ill  effects  observed  in  horses 
fed  with  these  oats  are  due."- 

In  a  study  of  the  occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  In  feeding  stufiTs,  large  quan- 
tities were  found  In  beans  (Phaseohis  hinatus)  ground  up  and  moistened  with 
water.  A  number  of  cases  of  cattle  iiolsonlug  have  been  reiwrted  which  were 
(hie  to  feeding  such  Java  beans. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  T.  I.  Mairs  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  15). — 
The  characteristics  of  difCerent  commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  discussed  and  the 
metliods  of  manufacture  and  preparation  of  a  number  of  commercial  by-products 
are  briefly  sjioken  of. 

As  regards  alfalfa  meal,  a  feeding  stuff  which  has  been  recently  placed  on  the 
market,  the  author  states :  "  It  is  merely  ground  alfalfa  hay.  It  is  recommende«l 
by  the  makers  as  a  substitute  for  bran.  There  seems  to  l»e  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  any  more  digestible  than  the  hay  from  which  it  is  made.  It  may 
]iosKibly  be  less  digestible  than  average  hay  on  account  of  there  being  so  great  a 
temptation  to  grind  the  |)oorer  grades  of  hay.  It  forms  a  part  of  many  of  the 
so-called  dairy  and  stoc-k  fet>ds."  Some  of  these  commercial  feeding  staffs  con- 
tain molasses  in  addition  to  alfalfa  meal. 

As  regards  grinding  In  general,  the  author  notes  that  it  "  adds  comparatively 
little  to  the  digestibility  of  the  feed  for  healthy  animals.  It  may  even  tend  to 
detract  from  it,  as  the  ground  feed  Is  more  apt  to  be  swaIlowe<l  without  chewing 
and  mixing  with  the  saliva.  It  is  an  exi)enslve  process,  particularly  where  It  Is 
necessary  to  haul  the  grain  some  distance  to  the  mill  and  pay  from  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  toll.  With  corn  at  fifty  cents  per  bnsiiel  one-eighth  toll  amounts  to 
t»-elve  and  three-(iuarter  cents  per  hnndretlweight,  or  ijfl.TM  per  ton.  .  .  .  Sonic 
millers  charge  a  flat  rate  of  about  $2  \>er  ton,  varying  with  the  kind  of  grain 
to  be  ground.  This  is  usually  more  equitable  and  more  economical.  To  this 
cost  nmst  l)e  added  the  exitense  of  hauling  the  grain  to  the  mill  and  returning 
tlie  feetl.  Where  much  grinding  Is  to  be  done.  It  pays  the  farmer  to  own  his 
mill." 

A  summary  of  data  on  the  amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  furnished  by 
the  different  feeding  stuffs  shows  that  under  IcK-al  conditions  "  <'orn-and-coI> 
meal,  buckwheat  middlings,  wheat  middlings,  and  Iiominy  chop  are  the  cheaiie.st 
feeds,  followed  <'losely  by  malt  sprouts,  dried  distillers'  grains,  corn  meal,  and 
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Kluten  feed.  Tlio  relative  prlceH  may  vary  Roniewlint  in  different  localities,  but 
in  general  It  in  probably  safe  to  say  that  these  will  be  the  cbea|)eHt  feed»i  tbii> 
season.  The  most  expensive  feed  .  .  .  [included  iu  the  comparison]  is  alfalfa 
meal,  the  next  most  exiwislve  Unseed  nieai." 

The  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of  cell  walls,  A.  FiJBSTESBEio. 
U.  MuBBFiELD,  and  J.  Konig  (Laudic.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1906),  A'o.  1-i,  pp.  55- 
110), — ^The  chemical  and  physiological  ex()erlmeut8  reported  led  to  a  number  at 
conclusions,  among  which  are  the  following : 

The  glycerin-sulphuric  add  method  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  even  for 
cellular  tissue  rich  in  pentosans.  When  the  crude  fiber  of  feces  was  treated 
with  glyrerin-suli>huric  acid,  the  bemlcelluloses  and  the  |)entosans  were  very 
thoroughly  dissolved,  so  that  this  method  seems  the  preferable  one  even  for 
materials  rich  in  llguln.  The  dlilicultly  soluble  portion  of  cell  membrane  desig- 
nated crude  fil)er  in  food  and  feeding  stuff  analyses  consists  of  3  grouiis  of  dif- 
ferent properties  and  with  different  carbon  content,  namely,  (1)  a  i'ellulose  gronp 
with  44.44  to  40  i)er  cent  carbon,  which  is  soluble  in  copiter  oxid  and  ammonia : 
(2)  the  portion  of  the  liguln  group  which  can  be  oxidized  with  hydrogen  yyet- 
oxId  and  ammonia  and  has  a  carbon  content  of  55  to  00  i)er  <-ent ;  and  <3) 
"  kutin,"  which  has  even  a  higher  carbon  content  and  Is  not  oxidized  by  eitljer 
of  the  reagents  mentioned.  The  cellulose  group  is  quantitatively  soluble  iu 
copijer  oxId  and  ammonia  only  after  the  removal  of  the  portion  which  can  be 
oxidized.  The  crude  fiber  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  iignin  and  kuHi: 
and  which  is  soluble  in  cop[ier-oxid  ammonia  and  gives  a  violet  color  with 
chlorid  of  zinc  and  iodin  and  a  blue  color  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodiu,  does 
not  always  ixkssess  the  com{M)sition  of  true  cellulose,  but  sometimes  shows  a 
higher  carbon  (<ontent  owing  to  the  addition  of  methyl  or  metboxyl  groups. 
Such  ••ellulose  has  been  identified  In  rye  and  wheat  bran  and  In  very  small 
quantity  in  barley  bran. 

Metboxyl,  ethoxyl,  or  acetyl  groups  arc  present  In  lai^r  proportion  in  lignln, 
but  are  entirely  absent  In  kutin.  Lignln  Is  evidently  not  a  simple  l)ody,  but  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  carbon  radicals  united  to  cellulose. 

The  proiiortion  of  kutin  in  crude  fiber  Is  by  no  means  small.  According  to 
the  anal.vses  which  have  been  made  it  ranges  fron»  0.04  jier  cent  in  iiea  bran  to 
1.S.07  i)er  cent  In  wheat  bran,  and  from  0.70  i)er  cent  In  i)ea  bran  feces  to  19.05 
per  (Wit  in  wheat  bran  feces. 

As  is  well  known,  the  iierceiitage  content  of  crude  fiber  In  plants  Increases 
with  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lignin  content  increases  more  rapidly  tlwn 
the  cellulosp.  No  fixed  relation  is  apparent  between  kutin  content  and  plant 
growth. 

The  digestibility  of  the  cell  membrane  of  coarse  fo<lders  by  sheep  Is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  llgiiin  and  kutin  content  Cellulose  Is  the  most  thoroughly 
digestetl  of  the  crude  fiber  constituents.  Llgniii  is  very  resistant  to  the  diges- 
tive jnict>s  of  lierblvora  and  is  only  utilized  to  a  very  small  extent.  If  kutin 
Is  utilized  at  all  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantity  and  when  It  occurs  in  very 
young  plants.  With  pigs  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  filter  of  bran,  with  tbe 
exception  of  iiea  bran,  Is  very  slight,  as  is  also  the  case  with  rabblK  That 
Itortion  of  the  crude  filter  which  contains  the  lower  .percentage  of  carbon  Iws 
a  higher  digestibility  than  the  iwrtion  with  the  higli  car./on  content  These 
animals  also  digest  kutin  very  little  if  at  all. 

Since  the  digeMtibillty  of  crude  fiber  in  general  is  inversely  proiwrtional  to 
the  lignin  and  kutin  content.  It  scorns  probable  that  the  lignin  and  kutin,  or 
the  latter  alone,  surrounds  the  cellulose  or  is  deposited  in  it  in  such  a  wa.v 
that  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  is  hindered.    Tliese  things  lieing  so.  It  is 
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very  desirable  to  determine  the  proiwrtion  of  lignin  and  kutin  In  foe<llnK  stuffs 
In  order  that  an  estimate  of  their  trwe  value  m;i.v  be  made. 

The  nse  of  locusts  as  food,  H.  Ingle  [Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  5  (lilOG),  Mo. 
ly,  pp.  IlI-lJO). — Analyses  of  suu-drleil  lixiists  which  have  l)eeu  kiiletl  !>}• 
hidf-hour  immersion  in  boiling  water  showed  that  tliey  eontnined  on  an  aver- 
age lO.'M  |)er  cent  water,  57.9t>  pev  cent  pi-oteiii.  11.05  iier  (-ent  fut,  11.2(5  per 
cent  crude  fiber,  and  5.34  per  cent  asli.  Tile  author  states  that  there  was  also 
a  small  quantity  of  some  sugar-like  com])ound.  the  nature  and  amount  of  which 
was  not  determined  and  which  was  iK>ssibIy  derived  from  the  food  present  in 
the  insect.s'  stomachs.  The  silica,  lime,  iiotash,  and  phosphoric  acid  content 
of  the  locusts  were  also  determined,  the  average  phosphoric  acid  content  l>eing 
1.48  iier  cent. 

As  tminted  out,  the  dried  locusts  resemble  some  of  the  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  of  animal  origin  and  their  use  is  recommended  for  farm  animals.  As 
shown  by  the  results  of  practical  exiierience,  they  have  been  particularly  useful 
.IS  a  ixjultry  feed  and  a  pig  feed.  Many  farmers  believe  tluit  locust  meal  pro- 
duces large  .volks  of  a  richer  color  than  usual  and  that  tliey  do  not  affect  the 
flavor  of  eggs.  Furthermore,  locusts  are  "  well  worth  collecting  and  killing  for 
mannrial  purposes.  Their  value  as  a  fertilizer  Is  very  great,  l)ec-ause  of  their 
richness  In  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  atrid." 

Farm  animals,  E.  V.  WiLco.x  (New  York:  DouUeday,  Page  A  Co.,  1906, 
pp.  VI  +  3.57,  ;»/«.  63). — ^The  characteristics  of  different  breeds,  tlie  principal 
problems  which  must  V)e  met  in  the  feetling  and  care  of  farm  animals,  the  iiii- 
[Ktrtance  of  different  feeding  stuffs,  animal  diseases  and  their  treatment,  and 
other  questions  regarding  tlte  production,  feeding,  care,  and  management  of 
farm  animals  are  considered  in  this  volume,  which  constitutes  an  imiwrtant 
summary  of  available  data.  Notable  features  of  the  volume  are  the  extensive 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the  results  obtained  by  exi>eriment  station  in- 
vestigators, and  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  the  data  presented.  S|>ecial  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  horse,  mule,  beef  cattle,  dair.v  cows,  pigs,  slieep.  goats,  and 
poultry. 

Steer  feeding,  J.  H.  Skinner  and  W.  A.  Cociiei.  (Indiana  ^ta.  linl.  llii.  pp. 
311-337,  figs.  6). — I'sing  3  lots  of  11  steers  each  the  efliciency  of  various  combi- 
nations of  corn  and  other  feeds,  such  as  corn  stover,  oat  straw,  and  clover  hay, 
commonly  available  on  Indiana  farms,  was  studie<i. 

On  ear  com  and  clover  hay,  the  average  daily  gain  |)er  steer  in  tlie  180  days 
of  tlie  test  was  2.(18  lbs.  On  ear  corn,  shredded  corn  stover,  oat  straw,  and  a 
little  linseed  meal,  the  gain  was  1.78  lbs.  i)er  head  i)er  day,  and  on  a  similar 
ration  without  linseed  meal  the  gain  was  l.:«)  lbs.,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
in  tlie  3  cases  being  (!..')!),  7.71).  and  8.4<!  cts.  The  smallest  grain  ration,  17.."iO 
lbs.  was  fed  to  the  lot  receiving  ear  corn,  sliro<lded  stover,  and  oat  straw,  and 
the  largest  grain  ration,  20.45  lbs.,  to  the  lot  given  the  linseed  meal.  The 
liist-nientioned  lot  received  the  smallest  amount  of  troarse  fodder,  7.02  His.,  and 
tlie  lot  fed  clover  hay  the  largest  amount,  8.32  lbs. 

Tigs  sulficieat  In  number  to  gather  the  uiuligeste<l  fwd  followed  tlie  steei-s 
and  produced  2.10  lbs.  of  pork  per  bushel  of  corn  on  the  clover-hay  ration, 
!.>*(»  Ills,  on  the  ration  containing  linseed  meal,  and  1.78  lbs.  on  the  ear  corn, 
shredded  stover,  and  oat  straw  ration. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  were  in  effect  as  follows:  The  ear  corn, 
shredded  stover,  and  oat  straw  ration  was  neitlier  efticient.  economical,  nor 
profitable.  The  addition  of  a  nitrogenous  feeding  stuff,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
ooncentrate<l  fee<l  or  coarse  fcxlder,  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ration  and  the 
profit  of  the  f«HHler.    The  cont-entrated  fee<ls  tested,  namely,  <'lover  hay  and  lin- 
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stHMl  inoal,  l)otli  jirovcMl  satiKfiictory.  The  st«>ors  fwl  the  rution  oontnlning  linseed 
iiioiil  were  iis  well  finlHliMl  as  tlM)se  rtfelveiiig  tlie  olover-liay  ration,  aItIiouf!li 
tlu\v  made  smaller  K!>I>>h- 

The  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  T.  Butleb  (Bui.  X.  C.  Ucpt.  Apr.,  21  (ims), 
Xo.  a,  pp.  i7,  fii/s.  G). — In  the  author's  opinion  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  In 
North  Carolina  should  l)e  Increased  and  may  \te  profitably  practiced  to  Insure 
the  utilization  of  local-grown  feeding  stuflfs  and  <-onsequent  improvement  of 
Fcolls. 

The  available  concentrate*!  feeds,  he  points  out  are  cotton  seed  and  cotton- 
seed meal  and  the  coarse  fmlders  shredded  com  stover  and  silage  and  under 
certain  conditions  cotton-seed  bulls,  pea  vine,  sorghum,  and  other  home-grown 
hays. 

"  To  the  concentrates  nauie<1  it  may  l»e  profitable  in  certain  cases  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  corn,  or  corn  and  cob  meal,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 

"  This  does  not  afford  us  a  very  large  variety  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  yet  it 
is  quite  i)ractical>le  to  feed  cattle  for  from  4  to  C  niontbs  on  corn  stover,  silage, 
cotton  sec<l  and  cott(>n-s(>ed  meal  with  quite  satisfactory  results  both  as  regards 
the  daily  gains  made  by  the  cattle  and  the  flnanclal  returns  from  the  operation. 
.  .  .  The  usual  high  price  of  corn  precludes  Its  extensive  use  in  this  State.  .  .  . 

"The  same  fa<-ts  and  reasoning  as  above  applied  to  the  feeding  of  corn 
probably  also  apply  to  all  other  high-prk'cd  grains  or  concentrates,  such  as 
wheat  bran,  ric«»  i)r<Mlucts,  gluten  fetnls,  etc.  In  long  feeding  |)erlods,  small 
quantities  of  these  feetis  may  iwssibly  be  used  advantageously,  but  even  this 
Is  doubtful,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  general  rule  the  average  feeder  will 
not  find  their  use  proHtable  in  any  quantity." 

Sample  rations  are  suggested  suitable  for  difTerent  breeds  of  fattening  steers. 

In  a  discussion  of  feed  lots  and  shelters,  the  feeding  barn  and  lots  In  use  at 
a  test  farm  of  tiie  State  de{)artment  of  agriculture  are  described. 

Cattle-feeding  experiment,  W.  Bruce  (Rdinb.  and  East  of  Scot.  Col.  .igr. 
Bui.  10,  pp.  25  3(1). — A  liberal  v.  a  limited  ration  of  turnips  and  moderate  v. 
heavy  feetting  was  studied  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R..  17,  p.  I(i03) 
witli  a  lots  of  8  steers  each,  the  feeding  jieriod  covering  138  to  150  days. 

On  a  ration  of  !N>  lbs.  turnips  with  oat  straw  ad  libitum  and  a  daily  allowance 
of  it  lbs.  of  Bombay  «)tton-seed  or  other  cake  the  average  dally  pUn  i»er  head 
was  1.78  lbs.  With  both  turnips  and  straw  ad  libitum  and  the  same  aihount 
of  cake  as  before  tlie  average  daily  gain  was  1.7.')  ll)s.  per  head.  When  the 
cake  was  increased  .50  }ter  cent  and  the  turnips  and  straw  were  the  same  as 
with  the  flrst-mentlonetl  lot  the  average  dally  gain  was  2.02  lbs.  per  head.  The 
cost  of  a  i)ound  of  gain  in  the  R  cases  was  12  cts.,  13  cts.,  and  11.9  cts., 
fcs|)e<-tively. 

A  similar  lot  of  8  cattle  was  fed,  at  the  time  of  the  above  test,  for  120  days 
turnips  and  straw  with  a  variety  of  concentrated  feeds  and  made  an  average 
dally  gain  of  2.0.'>  lbs.  per  head,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  being  12.5  cts. 

Sheep-feeding  experiment,  W.  Bruce  {Hdinb.  and  East  of  8r*)t.  Col.  .A^r. 
liul.  10.  pp.  J-V)— Continuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  806)  different  con- 
centrated fe<Kl8  were  teste<l,  turnips  and  hay  constituting  the  coarse  fodder  of 
the  rations.  The  siK'dal  feeds  were  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  alone  and  mixed 
with  linseed  cake  and  crushed  oats,  linseed  cake,  dried  distillers'  grains,  and 
decorticatwl  cotton-sciHl  cake  with  crushed  maize.  Each  lot  contained  30  sheep 
and  the  test  coverwl  S.")  days. 

The  greatest  gain,  2..'U  lbs.  jwr  head  per  week,  was  made  on  the  linseed  cake 
ration  and  the  smallest  gain.  2  Ilis.  iH>r  head  i)er  week,  on  the  Bombay  cotton- 
seetl  cake  and  oats  1 : 1.     M'ith  the  latter  rsttlon  the  gain  was  most  expensive. 
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costing  0.28  cts.  iH?r  iwuiul.  The  gnin  was  most  cheaply  made  on  the  dried 
distillers'  Brains,  i-osting  8.(>  vta.  per  iK>und. 

One  of  tlie  {Mints  discus.sed  in  ti>e  reiwrt  is  tlie  returns  obtained  iH»r  acre  from 
the  turni[)a  used  in  tlie  various  rntionai 

Feeding  fermented  cotton-seed  meal  to  hoga,  F.  It.  Marshaix  (Texas  Sta. 
Bui.  78,  pp.  20,  flgx.  H). — Since  it  has  l)een  claimed  that  feeding  fermente<l 
rotton-seed  meal  to  pigs  by  the  so-called  Allison  method  gives  satisfactory  results 
inquiries  were  sent  to  a  number  of  feeders  in  Texas  reqxiesting  data  based  on 
their  experience,  and  a  feeding  test  was  undertaken  in  which  fermented  cotton- 
seed uieal  and  com  chops  1 : 2  and  1 : 1  were  compared  with  corn  choi)s  fed  in 
tlie  usual  way  and  fermented.  There  were  10  pigs  in  each  lot  and  the  test 
covered  83  days. 

The  lot  fed  unfermented  com  chops  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.49  lb. 
per  head  at  a  cost  of  8.4  cts.  Similinr  values  for  the  lot  fed  fermented  corn 
cboiK  were  0.39  lb.  and  9.57  cts.  Tlie  feed  eaten  i)er  pound  of  gain  in  the  2 
cases  was  7.fi2  and  8.68  lbs.  The  lot  fed  fermented  cotton-see<l  meal  and  corn 
chops  1 : 2  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.40  lb.  i)er  head  at  a  cost  of  8.(K>  cts., 
7.27  lbs.  of  feed  being  required  per  pound  of  gain.  One  of  the  pigs  in  this  lot 
died  very  near  the  end  of  the  exjierimental  i)erio<l  and  anotlier  ceased  to  nialce 
galas,  and  so  was  not  markete<l  with  tlie  rest  of  the  lot.  The  pigs  fed  fermented 
cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  chops  1 : 1  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  O.'.H  lb.  at  a 
r-oist  of  ]1.1  cts.,  10  lbs.  of  feed  being  required  iier  iKiund  of  gain.  Sickness  was 
noted  in  this  lot  as  early  as  the  sixty-fifth  day  of  the  trial  and  3  pigs  died  before 
its  close. 

The  results  of  slaughter  tests  made  with  the  4  lots  are  reported.  The  prin- 
cipal conclusions  which  were  drawn  fromWhe  test  as  a  whole  follow : 

"The  reports  of  feetlers  who  have  used  cotton-seed  meal  for  hogs  Indicate  that 
a  light  feed  of  cotton-seed  meal-may  be  continuetl  lndeflnitei.y  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  green  feed  lessens  the  danger  of  death  from  feeding  cotton-seed 
ffleal. 

"A  comparison  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  with  those  of  other  stations 
at  which  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  in  the  ordinary  way  indicates  that  cotton-seed 
meal  may  lie  used  in  larger  quantities  and  for  longer  i>eriods  when  fermentetl 
and  fed  in  a  slop  than  when  fed  without  being  fermented. 

"In  this  trial  the  hogs  were  yard  fed  during  the  hot  summer  season,  con- 
sequently they  were  under  conditions  making  the  trial  as  severe  as  iK)S8lble. 
Under  such  conditions  fermenting  cotton-seed  meal  does  not  entirely  remove  its 
injurious  effect  when  fed  to  hogs. 

"  The  results  of  this  experiment  show  that  for  the  first  43  days  of  the  feeding 
tlie  mixture  containing  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  gave  larger  and  cheaper  gains 
than  the  straight  corn  ration,  while  during  the  second  jKTiod  of  40  days  tlie 
results  were  reversed.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that,  to  improve  a  corn 
ration,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  cotton-seed  meal  to  It  for  about  40  days, 
preferably,  for  other  reasons  also,  during  the  last  40  days  of  the  feeding. 

"The  hogs  that  received  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  part  of  their  ration  In  tills 
trial  showed  less  fat  and  more  lean  meat  In  the  carcass. 

"The  carcasses  of  the  hogs  that  received  cotton-seed  meal,  contrary  to  the 
previously  expressed  opinion  of  the  packers,  were  firmer  and  tlierefore  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  those  of  the  corn-fed  hogs." 

To  those  who  wish  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  pigs,  the  author  recommends 
that  for  animals  on  heavy  feed  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  tlie  total  welglit  of 
the  grain  ration  consist  of  cotton-seed  meal.  This  f(>e<lliig  siiouid  not  be  con- 
tinued for  more  tliaii  50  days  unless  the  pro|M)rtiou  of  cotton-seed   iiieiil   Ik^ 
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nnlwtsl.  Tho  meal  Khould  l>e  iiiixed  with  the  other  feed  and  all  soured  tosetlwr. 
Ar  much  Kreen  feo<l  as  iiosHible  should  al»H>  he  fed  and  a  close  watch  kept  and  the 
rf>tton-Keed  meal  taken  away  from  any  animals. not  eating  or  not  giiining  well 

If  ootton-seed  monl  and  corn  chops  are  mixed  before  the  water  is  added  the 
tendency  for  the  meal  to  form  Into  balls  is  obviated.  In  summer  the  uiixture 
will  sour  readily  In  24  boura.  In  cold  weather  48  hours  or  longer  will  1>? 
required  to  produce  the  characteristic  sharp  odor.  Souring  will  be  bastenod 
hy  adding  to  each  lot  of  feed  a  quart  of  the  sour  material. 

"  Feeders  who  have  had  experience  with  the  meal  will  probat)ly  be  able  to 
exceed  these  recommendations,  which,  however,  allow  the  use  of  enough  meal  to 
greatly  lmpn)ve  a  corn  diet.  One  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  5  of  com  furnislies 
the  nutrients  in  the  most  desirable  proiwrtions  for  fattening,  while  1  to  '2 
of  cum  are  more  nearly  correct  for  young  growing  stock.  Of  cour«e  other  feeds 
are  desirable  for  their  Influences  not  attributable  to  their  composition,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  the  adopted  standards  can  be  Ignored  in  feeding  any  animals  for 
profit." 

Egg  farming — infertile  eggs,  M.  Febn  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  n  (1906). 
\it.  .'},  pi>.  22!),  2S0). — Tlu'  su|)eriorlty  of  Infertile  eggs  Is  insisted  upon,  and  a  test 
is  briefly  reported  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  such  eggs,  stored  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  kept  fresh  for  more  than  2  months. 

Ostrich  farming  as  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  A.  W.  Douglass  (Tram- 
vaal  Ayr.  Jour.,  5  (lOOtS),  Xo.  n,  pp.  1)2-9')). — The  present  systems  of  ostrich 
farming  in  the  Transvaal  are  pasturing  ou  alfalfa  or  feeding  alfalfa  hay  aud 
ranching  the  ostrich  or  running  the  birds  In  camps  on  the  natural  veld.  Souie 
advantages  of  each  of  the  two  systems  are  briefly  described  and  djita  gh-cn 
regarding  ostrich  enemies  and  parasite 

"The  two  great  scourges  to  the  ostrich. fanner  are  that  the  birds  in  their 
.vounger  stages  are  invariably  infested  with  ta(>eworm,  and  still  worse  with 
Douglass!  or  wireworm.  These  are  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  dosing  the 
young  birds  with  turi>entine  and  other  mixtures,  and  the  older  the  bird 
l)e<'omes,  the  freer  It  liecomes  of  these  parasites ;  the  reason  why  Is  as  .vet 
unknown." 

The  turtle  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  W.  Q.  Fms  Gerald  (.<?ci.  .Inter..  .')J 
(1906).  \o.  20,  pp.  365,  366,  figa.  4).— Turtle  fishing,  feeding,  marketing,  the 
manufacture  of  canned  and  bottled  turtle  products,  and  other  features  of  tlic 
West  Indian  turtle  trade,  which  centers  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  discussed. 

DAIBY  FABHINO— DAIETINO— AO&OTECHirT. 

Experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  protein  minimum  in  rations 
for  dairy  cows  (Her.  K.  Vet.  ug  Laudbohojskolcs  Lab.  Landiikonom.  ForKg 
ICopciihai/cii].  60  (1906),  pi).  l-147+l-li>S).—T\\e  investigjition  reiHirtwl  in 
this  ]>ublicati(>n  was  (-onducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantities 
of  nitrogenous  substances  re<iuired  by  milch  cows,  e8|)eclally  minimum  protein 
requirements. 

Nine  fresh  cows  wore  placed  on  the  experiments  planned  for  the  study  of  this 
(lucstion,  and  were  fed  rations  containing  varying  proixirtions  of  hay.  straw, 
nmngels.  and  c()tton-st>ed  meal.  The  nitrogen  balance  was  determined  through- 
out tiie  exiKsrinients  by  collecting  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta,  which  were 
weigiied  and  anal.vz«Hl  as  In  the  case  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  on. the  exi)eri- 
ments. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  average  results  obtained.  These 
are  published,  however,  as  only  approximate  figures,  since  the  minimum  must 
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necvsaarily  vary  considerably  with  ilifferent  cows,  accortliag  to  their  ability  to 
utilize  their  fee<l,  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  feed  eaten,  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  milk  jtroduced,  esi)e<-ially  Its  nitrogen  content. 

Approximatf  minimum  of  nitrogen  for  dairy  cows. 


Dally 

yield  of 

milk. 

Kg. 
16 
IS 
10 

Rations  fed. 

Total 
nitrogen. 

Nutritive 
ratio. 

OotU>n-8eed|  v|nni«.l^ 
meal.      |S«»°8e''- 

Hay. 

Straw. 

*'f:5o 

1.25 
1.00 

Kg. 
45 
48 
61 

Kg. 
5.5 
2.5 
2.5 

Kg.^ 

4 

4 

Omni*. 
200 
182 
166 

1.9 

1.10 

1.11 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  mlnimuDi  protein  content  of  rations  for  milch  cows, 
according  to  these  results,  will  range  l)ctween  2.75  and  2.28  lbs.  for  cows  pro- 
ducing 35  to  22  lbs.  of  milk  containing  3  to  4  per  cent  of  fat  In  the  rations  as 
fed.  these  amounts  corresponded  to  about  2.06  to  1.70  lbs.  of  digestible  protein 
per  head  daily. 

The  conditions  under  which  changes  occur  in  the  i)roteln  re(iuireinents  of 
dairy  cows  and  the  physiological  effei'ts  of  variations  In  the  supply  of  protein 
in  the  rations  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  In  the  rejmrt,  as  well  as  the 
ttcaring  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  on  mooted  questions  of  methods  of 
study  of  feeding  problems  with  dairy  cows. — f.  w.  wolu 

The  fat  coatent  of  cows'  milk,  Its  normal  ▼arlatlons  and  transmission, 
K.  A.  H<5c8TbOm  {K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  J,S  (i906),  No.  3-.';, 
pp.  137-176). — This  investigation  was  conducted  with  a  large  herd  of  pure-bred 
or  high-grade  Ayrshire  cows  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  object  In  view 
being  to  study  the  causes  of  normal  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  cows'  milk, 
aside  from  immediate  changes  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  dltTer- 
ences  In  weather  or  temperature  conditions,  manner  of  fe^nling,  etc.,  and  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  laws  of  transmission  of  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The 
material  at  hand  included  nearly  18,500  fat  determinations  in  the  milk  from  Zii^ 
0OW8.  These  calved  throughout  the  year,  although  more  freshened  during  the 
fall  months  than  in  the  spring. 

The  author  discusses  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  under  three  head- 
ings— accidental  variations,  depending  on  exterior  influences  affecting  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  cows ;  normal  variations,  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  <-ow.s ; 
and  individual  variations,  depending  on  hereditary  intinencos.  Only  influences 
coming  under  tlie  last  two  headings  are  discussed  In  this  paper. 

I'nder  normal  variations  are  considered  the  following: 

(1)  The  periodical  variation  for  the  lactation  of  the  cow:  The  fat  content  of 
the  miik,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  inriod  is  above  average,  fails  rapidly 
and  reaches  its  minimum  during  the  third  month  from  calving,  after  which 
tberv  is  a  gradual  increase  until  a  maximum  Is  reachinl  at  the  close  of  the  lacta- 
tion. The  average  data  for  all  cows  obtaiue<l  by  the  author  for  the  first  to  the 
thirteenth  months  from  calving  were  as  follows :  3.75,  3.57,  3.50,  3.54,  3.61,  3.67, 
3.78,  :m),  3.9i),  4.09,  4.14,  4.13,  and  4.15  iter  cent. 

(2)  The  periodical  variation  for  the  life  of  the  cow  :  The  fat  content  is  higliest 
at  three  years  of  age,  Is  high  at  four  years,  and  remains  close  to  the  average 
for  the  family  during  the  -full  activity  of  the  cow,  after  which  it  again  rises 
slightly.  The  average  of  all  data  was  as  follows:  Third  year,  3.83  ijer  cent; 
fourth,  3.74  per  cent ;  fifth,  3.C5  jier  cent ;  sixth,  3.65  per  cent ;  seventh,  3.66  per 
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cent ;  eigbtli,  3.09  per  t-ent ;  nlutb,  3.(>5  per  cent ;  tenth,  3.67  per  cent ;  and  orer 
10  years,  3.75  per  cent;  geneml  averaKe  of  799  lactations,  3.09  per  cent 

(3)  Variations  according  to  the  month  of  the  year:  Normal  fat  content  In 
April,  strong  depression  in  May,  June  (minimum,  3.45  per  cent),  and  Jnly; 
again  average  In  August  and  rapid  increase  in  September,  with  maximnm  (3.!IC 
per  cent)  in  October;  and  slightly  varying  fat  contents  during  the  winter 
months. 

(4)  Variations  according  to  the  place  of  the  month  of  calving  in  the  calendar 
year:  Increased  average  fat  contents  In  i)erlods  beginning  in  March,  August  and 
September,  and  decrease  in  iK-riods  beginning  in  May  and  October.  This  varia- 
tion is  a  direct  result  of  the  preceding  one. 

.  (5)  The  different  power  of  cows  for  larger  or  smaller  production :  Cows  yield- 
ing abnormally  little  milk  have  higher  fat  contents,  and  an  abnormally  high  milk 
yield  is  accom[>auied  by  a  lower  fat  content,  w^hile  a  milk  yield  falling  within 
the  natural  variations  of  a  family  shows  a  normal  fat  content. 

(C)  Changes  lu  the  normal  milk  production  dei)endlng  uiran  changes  In  the 
system  of  ftM>dlng:  The  milk  yield  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fat  content. 
The  variation  refers  to  an  entire  year  aud  months,  as  well  as  to  short  periods. 
The  variations  in  the  fat  content  are,  however,  much  smaller  than  that  of  milk 
production. 

The  curve  for  the  average  monthly  fat  content  of  the  milk  for  the  calendar 
months  April  to  October  was  found  to  correspond  in  a  striking  manner  to  the 
corresponding  iiart  of  the  curve  for  cows  calving  in  March  to  April,  and  tho 
author  traces  the  cause  on  the  hypothesis  that  March  and  April  is  the  natural 
calving  time  for  cows,  and  that  the.v,  therefore,  continue  to  change  the  fat  con- 
tent of  the  milk  throughout  the  summer  months  in  such  a  way  as  is  best  for  the 
calf  when  drop|)ed  at  normal  calving  time.  It  Is  also  shown  that  the  difference 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  fat  during  an  entire  lactation  period  caused  by 
the  time  of  calving  are  very  marked,  amounting  In  the  case  of  cows  calving  iu 
March  and  In  August  to  about  18  i)er  cent.  In  general,  the  milking  periods  com- 
mencing during  the  winter  months  give  larger  yields  than  those  that  commenca 
during  the  summer. 

The  influence  of  the  individual  variations  was  studied  by  the  statistical 
method,  as  was  that  of  the  normal  variations.  In  this  case,  however,  no  such 
large  material  was  available.  The  largest  series  that  was  obtalnetl  consisted 
of  70  daughters,  but  most  of  these,  as  well  as  their  dams,  were  teste<l  for  more 
than  a  year.  In  all,  CiM  determiuations  of  the  yearly  fat  production  were  made 
in  the  case  of  the  progeny  of.  or  dams  mated  to,  the  four  bulls  included  in  the 
iuvestlgatiou.  Briefly  stated,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  are  as 
follows:  The  lower  the  fat  content  of  the  dam's  milk,  the  more  that  of  the 
daughters  is  Increased  by  the  sire.  If  the  fat  contents  of  both  iMirents  appre- 
ciably exceeds  that  of  the  average  for  the  family,  their  united  influence  is  not 
able  to  Increase  tlie  fat  content  of  the  daughters  to  the  average  of  that  of  the 
parents,  against  the  influence  of  the  family,  but  it  will  remain  below  that  of  the 
parents.  The  fat  content  of  the  daughters  Is  never  the  average  of  that  of  the 
parents,  but  conies  near  to  the  average  of  the  family.  While  the  variations 
studied  in  these  investigations  can  not  be  taken  to  apply  In  all  details  to  other 
herds  and  breeds  of  cattle,  they  may  safely,  In  the  author's  opinion,  be  con- 
sidered of  general  value,  with  the  distinct  limitation  that  their  extent  and  their 
development  in  certain  directions  may  vary  iu  different  families  and  breeds.— 
F.  w.  WOI.I.. 

Cow  testing  associations,  with  some  notes  on  the  sampling  and  testing 
of  milk,  J.  A.  RuDMCK  and  C.  F.  Whitley  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Cowr. 
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Branch  Bui.  li,  pp.  ij,  fign.  5). — More  than  '20  fow-testing  assoclntions  liave 
been  organized  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Queliec  and  tlie  nioveiiieut  is 
Hald  to  he  extending  rapidly.  Tills  l)uiletiu  serves  as  a  sort  of  po|)ular  manual 
for  tills  purimse,  as  it  contains  rules  and  regulations  for  such  organizations 
und  directions  for  carrj'Ing  on  the  worlc. 

KiUdjis  machlneq,  O.  Ebf  (Kan»as  Sla.  Bui.  HO,  pp.  67,  figs.  50). — This 
bulletiu  contains  a  statement  of  tlie  principles  uiion  which  uiiiliinK  machines 
have  been  constructed ;  Illustrated  descrlirtious  of  over  70  of  the  more  imiwr- 
tant  machines,  clnasifled  under  uitlk  tul>es,  pressure  machines,  and  suction 
machines,  which  have  been  invented  since  the  practical  l>eginning  of  worlc  along 
this  line  in  1878;  detailed  dire<-tIons  for  instalilug  and  o|>erating  mlllclng 
machines ;   and  a  reix>rt  uiwn  ex|)eriments  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Station. 

The  success  of  machine  milking  in  practice  as  comjMired  with  hand  milking 
dejiends,  according  to  tlie  author,  u|)on  several  factors,  among  which  are  the 
rwluctlon  In  cost  of  lal)or.  maintenance  of  both  the  (luantity  and  (|uality  of  the 
milk,  cleanliness  of  the  milk,  the  i)OHsibilit.v  of  using  tlie  machine  for  the  aver- 
age cow,  reliability  of  the  machine,  and  the  returns  for  the  cafiitai  Invested. 

In  securing  data  uimn  the  reduction  and  cost  of  iairar,  hand  milking,  and 
machine  milking  were  compared  at  intervals  on  17  cows.  Averaging  the  data 
for  3  milkers,  it  was  found  that  the  time  re<iulred  to  milk  a  cow  was  j).14 
minutes  and  the  yield  of  milk  12  His.  or  1.27  lbs.  iter  minute.  With  a  milking 
machine,  the  time  required  to  milk  two  cows  avernge<l  7.1  minutes,  the  rate 
per  minute  being  2.3  lbs.  Three  machines  managed  by  1  man  would,  ttierefore, 
according  to  these  results,  be  i)etter  tlian  five  milkers,  but  this  takes  into  con- 
sideration only  the  time  actually  employed  in  milking  and  not  that  re<iuired 
for  putting  the  machine  in  operation,  taking  care  of  the  engine,  etc. 

The  author  considers  that  sufBeient  cx]ierimental  work  has  been  done  to 
prove  that  no  great  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  can  result 
from  the  use  of  milking  machines.  The  results  of  32  tests  showed  that  ttie 
average  cow  was  milked  slightly  cleaner  by  machine  tlian  by  hand. 

In  12  exiieriments,  milk  taken  from  the  milking  machine  remaine<l  sweet  for 
a  longer  time,  varying  from  1  to  10  hours,  than  that  olitained  i.y  liand.  the 
samples  in  both  cases  being  kept  under  identical  conditions  at  a  tenijierature 
of  <iO°.  At  32°,  machine-drawn  milk  renmincnl  sweet  <i  to  .'{8  hours  longer  tliaii 
that  obtained  by  band.  Bacteriological  tests  also  sliowed  the  sujieriorlty  of 
the  milking  machine  over  hand  milking  as  regards  cleanliness. 

Tests  w^ere  made  of  boric  acid,  lime,  and  forma ideliyde  for  sterilizing  the 
milking  machine.  One -iier  cent  solution  of  forniai<leli.vde  was  the  most  effective. 
Boric  acid  was  the  most  exiiensive  and  least  effective,  but  did  not  injure  the 
tin.  Lime,  on  acc-ouut  of  its  clieaiiness,  is  (K>nsldere<l  the  most  practical  where 
large  quantities  of  antiseptic  materials  are  to  be  used. 

In  no  Instance  did  cows  indh'ate  any  dlscomfdrt  from  the  use  of  the  machines. 
The  machines  usetl  at  the  station  have  lieeu  found  to  Ik>  very  durable. 

The  author  considers  that  for  a  small  dairy  the  investment  In  a  milking  ma- 
chine at  present  prices  would  be  unprofltable.  For  dairies  of  50  cows  or  more, 
however,  it  is  considered  a  good  Investiiient  Several  tests  were  also  made  as 
r^ards  the  most  satisfactory  numlier  of  pulsations  iier  minute  and  the  projier 
amount  of  vacuum.  With  the  machine  used,  this  was  found  to  range  from  4.> 
to  53  pulsations  |ier  minute  and  1ft  to  17  ll>s.  of  pr(>ssure. 

On  the  formation  of  lactose,  F.  II.  A.  Marsiiali,  and  J.  M.  Kirknkss  {Bio- 
C'hem.  Jour.,  2  (lOllG),  .Vo.  1-2,  pp.  1-tl). — Tlie  cxiK'rlnients  here  reiiorted  were 
undertaken  to  test  1'.  Bert's  Iiyixithesls  recently  supiwrtiHl  by  the  work  of  Por- 
cher  (B.  8.  B.,  17,  p.  287)  that  lactose  is  formed  in  the  niammury  gland  from 
glucoee  in  the  blood.    The  work  consisted  in  removing  the  mammary  glands 
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from  Kiiiiiea  pigs  ami  toHtiiif;  for  glycosuria  lieforp  ami  after  a  sHlisoquent 
parturition.  Three  ex|ierinieiits  failed  to  show  any  glycosuria  following  imr- 
turitiou  nor  any  incrense  In  the  glucose  in  the  blood  at  that  time.  On  tlM- 
other  hand,  a  gly<t)suria  was  occasionally  obserred  after  itarturition  in  normal 
unoi)eratc(l  animals.  It  is  considered  i)robable  that  the  glyx-osuria  ol»sen-cd  by 
I'orcher  was  a  i)ost-o|K>ratlve  efTect.  This  work,  therefore,  conflrnis  tiMj  view- 
that  the  complete  |)roces8  of  lactose  formation  takes  pla<-e  In  the  t-ells  of  tlie 
nuininiary  gland. 

Hom.ogeiiized  milk,  M.  J.  Euby  (Indus.  Lait.  [Paru],  31  (1906),  Xu.  i8, 
pp.  777-779). — Analyses  were  made  of  raw  and  sterilized  milk  before  and  after 
treatment  by  the  method  of  OauUn.  In  the  untreated  milk  the  fat  globulei 
were  often  10  microns  In  diameter,  while  In  the  homogenized  milk  they  scarcely 
reaclietl  a  diameter  of  3  microns.  The  detenninatlou  of  fat  by  the  Gerber 
methfHl  showe<l  a  lower  percentage  as  a  result  of  tresitnient.  The  .\dams 
niethoti,  however,  was  unaffected.  The  same  result  was  obtaUunl  by  tlie 
(JerlK'r  method  when  the  i)erlod  of  <-entrifuging  was  prol<»iig<Hl  to  10  minutes. 
In  general,  the  comiKtsition  of  the  milk  before  and  after  homogenizing  was 
Identical,  showing  that  this  treatment  did  not  motlify  the  comt)osition  of  the 
milk. 

Investigations  on  the  source  and  distribution  of  organisms  of  ropy  milk, 
M.  SciiNKEBELi  (Schirciz.  Milch.  Ztg..  1906,  Xo.  45;  abs.  in  Rev.  Gt'ti.  Lait,  6 
(1906).  \o.  2,  p.  .}-}). — The  lactic  bacteria  capable  of  producing  vis<-<>us  fer- 
mentation are  not  believe«l  to  l)e  widely  distributed.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
dairy  may  become  badly  Infected  with  such  organisms.  An  instautv  of  this 
kind  was  investlgiite<l. 

The  pathogenicity  of  Streptococcus  lacticus,  P.  U.  IIei.nemann  (Jvitr. 
Infect.  Uiseanes,  4  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  87-92). — Brief  reference  Is  made  to  iu- 
vestigations  bearing  uiwn  the  pathogenic  action  of  streptoco<-ci  isolated  from 
milk,  the  conclusion  being  drawn  from  the  review  that  such  orgiinisms,  when 
freshly  isolated  and  not  originating  from  mastitis  do  not  possess  high  virulence. 
In  an  earlier  article  (K.  S.  K.,  17,  p.  1007)  the  author  reported  the  constant  oi- 
currence  of  Hfrcptoaiccm  lacticus  In  milk  and  considered  this  organism  Ideuticiil 
with  BacHhiH  lactin  acidi  and  also  identical  in  morphological  and  cultural  char- 
acters on  ordinary  media  with  S.  pi/ogenes. 

In  the  present  Investigations  the  aim  was  to  determine  if  the  virulence  of 
«S'.  larticuK  might  l>e  increased  by  successive  passages  through  animals.  Five 
strains  of  S.  lacticus  from  different  sources  and  three  of  8.  pyogeuex  were  u."*e(L 
The  couclnsion  drawn  from  the  Investigations  is  that  these  two  orgjinlsms  are 
closely  relate<l  not  only  In  morphological  and  cultural  characters  but  in  patho- 
genic proiKirties.  The  virulence  of  S.  lacticu*  was  gradually  Increased  by  re- 
jieated  passages  through  rabbits  so  that  after  five  or  more  passages,  2  tr.  of  a 
24-hour-old  broth  culture  was  fatal  in  subcutaneous  Injections.  The  same 
amount  injected  Intravenously  was  fatal  to  the  first  animal.  The  lesions  of  S. 
lacticuH  in  rabbits  were  the  same  as  those  produced  by  8.  pyogenes  In  man. 

Report  of  the  batter  laboratory  in  Hango,  Finland,  1904,  G.  A.  Bbeikn- 
BEBo  (Landthr.  8tyr.  Meddcl.,  5i  (1906),  pp.  30). — The  report  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  laboratory  established  In  connection  with  the  B'in- 
nlsh  exiwrt  butter  exhibits.  The  output  of  221  creameries  was  examined  during 
the  year.  The  results  of  the  determinations  on  1.051  samples  of  the  refractive 
index  and  contents  ot  volatile  fatty  acids,  respectively,  by  montlis  are  as  fol- 
lows :  January.  50..'),  .W.4 ;  Fei)ruary,  50.4,  30.8 ;  March,  .50.9.  31.1 ;  April.  50.4, 
31.8;  May,  51.8,  31.9;  June,  51.4.  .30.4;  .July,  52.1,  29.3:  .August.  .'52.8.  28.2;  Sep- 
tember, 53.0,  27.8;  October,  51.0,  28.4;  November,  50.5.  29.7:  December,  50.0, 
31.7;  maximum,  54.0,  33.7;  minimum,  49.0,  25.9;  and  average,  52.5,  28.0. 
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No  relation  i-ould  be  traced  between  tlie  volatile-acid  c-ontent  of  the  butter 
fat  and  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The  average  water  content  of  all  samples 
examined  was  13.59  i)er  cent,  the  extremes  being  10.24  and  18.72  per  cent  Of 
the  samples  examined  79.1  per  cent  contained  between  12  and  15  i)er  <«nt  of 
water,  and  only  3.9  per  cent  contained  more  than  16  ijer  cent  The  water  con- 
•  tont  of  the  butter  was,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  higher  during  the  pasturing  season 
than  on  stable  feeding,  the  averages  being  respectively  13.63  and  13.44  per  cent. — 

i:  W.  WOLL. 

The  batter  trade  in  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,  Hoixuann,  IIaileb, 
and  I.  Fbost  (Bcr.  Land  u.  Forstic.  Auslande,  1906,  Xo.  13,  pp.  SS). — This  con- 
tains statistical  and  other  information  concerning  the  sale  of  butter  lu  these 
countries. 

Influence  of  pepsin  upon  the  ripening  of  Limburg  cheese,  L.  Mabcas  and 
C.  HuYGE  (Ret:  Wn.  Lait,  6  (1906),  TS'o.  2,  pp.  £oS3). — A  series  of  experiments 
were  undertaken  to  determine  the  Influence  of  peiMin  on  the  rii)enlng  of  this 
cheese.  According  to  the  results  obtained,  the  addition  of  rennet  increased  tiie 
amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  products.  The  increase,  however,  was  not  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  pepsin  added.  The  influence  of  pepsin  was  most 
marked  during  the  first  few  weeks  following  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese, 
when  the  acidity  was  high.  While  the  analytical  results  show,  therefore,  that 
pepsin  plays  a  useful  rCle  in  the  ripening  of  this  cheese,  the  Judgment  of  exiierts 
on  the  quality  of  the  cheese  was  not  in  accord  with  this  view.  Chemical  analy- 
sis as  a  means  of  determining  the  riiiening  of  cheese  is  therefore  considered  of 
doubtful  value. 

Action  of  rennet  on  milk,  B.  Slowtzoff  (Beitr.  Chcm.  Physiol.  «.  Path.,  9 
(1907),  So.  3-4,  pp.  H9-lo2). — ^The  results  of  experimeuts  by  the  author  agree 
with  those  of  I'etry  (E.  S.  R..  18.  p.  475)  in  that  whey  albumin  Is  not  formed 
solely  at  the  time  casein  is  changed  into  paracasein,  but  continues  to  increase  in 
amount  after  that  stage.  According  to  the  author,  rennet  must  either  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  two  ferments — one  coagulating  and  one  proteolytic,  or 
that  coagulation  with  rennet  is  merely  the  first  step  In  the  digestion  of  the 
oaKein. 

Fundamental  dairying  and  dairy  arithmetic,  O.  EIkf  (Manhattan:  Kansas 
Agr.  Col.,  190(1.  pp.  ^9). — This  constitutes  a  popular  treatise  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  calculations  of  use  in  dairy- 
ing. 

First  national  congress  of  dairying  (1.  Cong.  Sat.  Indus,  halt.,  1906, 
Anncj-e  Raps,  et  Com.pt.  Rend.,  pp.  ViS-250). — This  is  a  report  of  the  pro<'eed- 
Ings  of  the  French  Dairy  Congress  held  in  Paris,  March  12-1.3,  VJOd.  PaiK-rs 
were  presented  upon  the  cooling  of  milk,  the  physical  condltlou  of  cream,  pas- 
teurization In  butter  making,  the  food  value  of  casein,  and  the  selection  of  cows. 
Ueiiorts  on  15  daio'  subjects  were  also  made  and  discussed. 

Fure  yeast  in  wineries,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (California  Sta.  Circ.  23,  pp.  4). — 
Tlie  author  does  not  advocate  the  general  use  of  pure  yeasts  lu  wine  making  at 
the  present  time.  Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  the  method  is  believed 
to  have  decided  advantages,  such  as  a  thorough  fermentation,  a  rapid  clearing, 
and  an  absence  of  the  disagreeable  flavors  of  secondary  fermentation.  These 
benefits  which  have  been  demonstrated  by  both  laboratory  and  cellar  ext)eri- 
mcnts  are.  however,  not  to  l>e  secured  unless  special  care  Is  exercised.  This 
circnilar  is,  therefore.  Intended  for  the  more  progressive  wine  makers  who 
desire  to  improve  their  product. 

The  station  has  isolated  a  yeast  which  has  uniformly  given  good  results  in 
practical  tests  and  has  prepared  a  small  quantity  for  distribution  to  a  limited 
23577— No.  7—07 6 
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miiiibcr  of  wine  iimktTS.     Diiwtions  for  the  uk<;  of  iturc  yeasts  are  given  in  this 
circular. 

Defecation  of  must  for  white  -wine,  F.  T.  Bioi-etti  (Valifornia  Sta.  Circ.  il. 
pp.  .}). — A  iiiethofl  of  lusiiiK  siili>liur  fuiiieK  for  tliis  punwse  is  given  and  arjtu- 
iiients  in  favor  of  the  process  are  summarized  as  follows:  "(1)  It  eliminates 
tlie  worst  of  the  impurities  before  they  have  contaminated  the  wine;  (2)  it' 
diminishes  the  amount  of  sediment  in  tlie  casltsat  the  first  racliing;  (3)  itcaiw 
the  wine  to  clear  nmch  more  rapidly  after  fermentation;  (4)  it  eliminates 
much  of  the  albuminoid  substances  which  are  the  preferred  food  of  injurious 
bacteria ;  (5)  It  clears  the  wine  of  most  of  the  molds,  wild  yeasts,  and  bacteria; 
and  (0)  it  enables  us  to  use  pure  yeast  with  the  greatest  efl'e<'t." 

Beet-sugar  manufacture,  II.  Cij^asses,  trans,  by  W.  T.  Hall  and  G.  W. 
RoLFE  (NeiC  Yfrrk:  •lohn  Wiley  tt-  Sons;  TAindon:  Chapman  cf  Hall.  LUl..  HHii. 
pp.  XIV-\-2S0). — This  is  an  authorized  translation  from  the  second  (leruun 
edition  of  this  treatise. 

A  practical  handbook  on  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  farm  products 
and  the  denaturing  of  alcohol,  V.  B.  Wright  (.\'r«-  York:  ffpon  it  Cliambrr- 
lain;  London:  K.  A  F.  .Y.  tipon,  Ltd..  JDOG.  pp.  rill+UH,  'flgx.  JJ).— This 
treats  of  the  various  souri-es  of  alcohol  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
Methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of  alcohol  In  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
preparation  and  use  of  denatured  alcohol. 

VETEBIITABT  HEDICimB. 

Treatise  on  domestic  animals  in  health  and  disease,  A.  Koch  ( LcArr  ron  in 
Gesundcn  und  Krankcn  Haunt itrcn.  Vienna:  31.  I'erlcn,  lilOl.  pi.  1.  pp.  Vl+Hi, 
fitjs.  29 J): — Tlie  present  volume  is  intende<l  to  show  iu  its  treatment  of  tlie 
subject  the  relationship  betwiH'ii  veterinary  s<-ience  and  modem  agriculture.  In 
the  care  of  domestic  animals  considerable  knowlwlge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  common  diseases  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the  buslnesi. 
The  author  lias  prcstnited  the  material  contained  In  the  volume  esiKH-Ially  for 
the  use  of  students  and  stock  raisers. 

Part  1  relates  to  the  conditions  of  health  in  domestic  animals  and  iiicIudeR  a 
discussion  of  the  cellular  structures  and  organs  of  kwomotlon,  digestion,  circu- 
lation, and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  text-book  upon  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  J.  MrFARUiND  {I'hiladrlphit 
and  London:  U'.  If.  Saundrrn  Co..  1906.  '>.  rd..  pp.  6",}S,  fiyn.  ISO). — In  prepiirins 
tlie  presi'iit  edition  of  (iiis  text-I):iok,  the  chapters  on  infection  and  imiiiunity 
have  Imh'u  entirely  rewritten  in  order  to  bring  them  abreast  of  nuMlera  resuiirch. 
The  volume  contains  a  general  ac<'ount  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
patliogenlc  liacteria  on  various  substances.  Spe<'iflc  dest-riptlons  are  given  of 
tht'  <-ommon  Infectious  diseases  of  man  and  animals. 

The  toxins  and  venoms  and  their  antibodies,  R.  Pozzi-Kscot,  trans,  by  .V.  1- 
CoH.N  (.Ycir  York:  ■John  M'ihji  tC  f<ons:  London:  Chapman  <t  Hall.  Ltd.,  liXK. 
1.  cd..  pp.  VII+IO]). — Uesearch  iu  the  field  of  toxins  has  iK'eu  so  active  in  the 
past  20  years  that  convenient  liandbooks  dealing  with  the  es-sential  iioints  have 
iHM-ome  a  practical  necessity.  The  present  treati.se  contains  an  aitMunt  of 
alkaloid  to.vins,  bacterial  toxins,  vegetalile  to.vIns,  and  venoms  as  obtained  from 
various  siK'cies  of  animals. 

The  role  of  leucocytes  in  the  defense  of  the  organism  against  infection, 
.M.  PFTrTKRSSON  (i'cnthl.  liiikt.  [cl<:].  1.  .\ht..  (>)/(/.,  .}„'  (7.906'),  Xo.  1.  pp.  otf- 
fi.i). — The  author's  exiierimcnts  were  <'arried  out  on  guinea  pigs  and  nibhits 
with  cultures  of  vibrio.     In  order  to  note  the  action  of  leucoi-ytes  upon  the 
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pathogenic  organism  tliese  corpusoles  were  transferred  from  one  animal  to 
another  whl'.-h  tiad  rei'ently  been  inoculated.  The  author  concludes  from  his 
experiments  that  the  serimi  and  leucocytes  cooperate  in  protecting  the  animal 
organism  against  infection.  In  this  worl;  the  serum  attacks  the  bacteria 
directly,  while  the  leucocytes  assist  in  counteracting  and  destroying  bacterial 
toxins. 

Causes  of  the  diminution  of  natural  resistance  to  infection,  R.  Tbomsdorf 
{Arch.  Hyg..  5!)  (/flOtf).  Xo.  1.  pp.  1-90).— The  present  article  is  a  contribution 
to  the  study  of  immunity.  The  author  carried  on  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  Interpreted  partly  in  the  light  of  other  experiments 
along  the  same  line  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  statement  that  while 
there  may  be  other  factors  in  determining  the  degree  of  immunity,  the  motile 
power  of  the  leucocytes,  the  ability  of  certain  cells  to  form  alexins,  and  the 
l»wer  of  the  organism  to  produce  specific  protective  bodies  are  the  chief  factors 
concerned. 

The  relation  of  autolysis  to  the  histological  changes  occurring  in  necrotic 
areas,  II.  G.  Wells  (Jour.  iled.  Research,  Jo  (1906),  ?fo.  1,  pp.  1.^9-16,'}).— A 
chemical  and  histological  study  was  made  of  the  changes  which  talce  place 
during  the  qecrosis  of  the  tissue.  There  is  first  a  decomposition  of  the  nucleo- 
proteids  in  ordinary  infarcts.  The  proteid  structure  of  the  cell  is  attacked  by 
proteolytic  enzyms  and  such  infarcts  are  al>sorbed  through  a  digestive  action 
of  the  leucoi-ytes. 

Bei>ort  on  the  proceedings  of  the  free  society  for  micro-biology  in  the 
institute  for  infectious  diseases  in  Berlin,  A.  Wassebmann  (Cctiibl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref..  38  (1906),  Beiheft,  pp.  120,  pi.  i).— The  free  soj-iety  for 
microbiology  met  in  Berlin.  June  7-9.  lOWS,  and  at  these  meetings  a  large  numiter 
of  papers  dealing  with  bacteriological  prol)lenis  was  read.  The  author  has  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  the  most  important  points  contained  In  these  paiiers.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  immunity,  the 
general  one  being  stated  by  K.  Kraus :  Immunity  toward  anthrax,  by  Gnilier ; 
toward  vibrio  In  pigeons,  by  K.  Pfeiffer  and  H.  Scheiler;  and  toward  plague, 
by  Lohlein.  Among  the  other  matters  of  interest  from  the  veterinary  stand- 
point were  a  discussion  of  the  quantitative  relation  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  Infec- 
tion, by  Flilgge;  the  i»ro!>ertie8  of  serum  In  cases  of  tuberculosis,  by  Sobern- 
heini ;  and  the  etiology  of  roup,  l)y  R.  Miiller. 

Transmission  of  resistance  to  diphtheria  toxin  by  the  female  guinea  pig 
to  her  young,  .1.  F.  Anderson  (Jour.  iled.  Research,  15  (1906),  No.  2,  pp. 
m-260). — The  ijosslbllity  of  the  transmission  of  immunity  to  disease  is  being 
studied  from  every  standpoint,  and  the  present  article  Is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  subject  in  that  the  author's  exiieriments  showed  tliat  ordinarily  ail  of 
the  young  of  different  litters  from  a  female  guinea  pig  previously  immunize<I 
to  diphtheria  were  in  turu  immune  to  the  disease.  Such  immunity,  however, 
was  not  transmitted  to  the  secimd  generation.  A  distinct  cumulative  effect  was 
observed  from  the  rei)eated  use  of  diphtheria  toxin.  In  further  exiwriments 
it  was  found  that  the  female  guinea  pig  may  transmit  simultaneously  to  licr 
young  an  immunity  to  diphtheria  toxin  and  a  greatly  increased  susceptibility 
to  horse  serum. 

The  pathogenic  action  of  blastomycetes  injected  into  the  trachea,  F.  San- 
reLKE  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orlg.,  ',1  (1906),  Nos.  1,  pp.  61-71;  2.  pp. 
1U.3~200;  S,  pp.  .i.i2-.J.18,  pi.  1). — Tile  author's  exiierlmeuts  were  made  on 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  blastomycetes  were  usihI. 
including  Haceharomyces  canis  and  H.  neofortnans.    The  effect  tiiM)n  tlie  tissue 
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of  the  trachea  varied  in  different  cases.    Giant  cells  were  sometimes  formed  bj 
the  fusion  of  epithelial  cells. 

It  appeared  during  these  exiieriments  that  the  differences  between  malignant 
growths  and  benign  forms  of  irritation  set  up  by  organisms  such  as  those  wei 
by  the  author  are  not  always  sufficiently  striking  to  enable  one  to  make  the 
diagnosis. 

Experiments  in  examination  of  the  locked  Jaw  induced  by  tetanus  toxin, 
H.  E.  KOAK  and  C.  S.  Shebbinqton  (Jour.  Physiol.,  34  (1906),  No.  ^5.  pp.  Sl»- 
331,  charts  i). — ^The  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  here  reiwrted,  were 
carried  out  on  monkeys. 

It  appeared  that  after  the  division  of  the  lower  Jaw  at  its  symphysis  Uif 
stimulation  of  the  corresponding  area  of  the  brain  cortex  caused  an  oppning  of 
the  Jaw.  After  inoculation  of  the  facial  nerve  with  tetanus  toxin  the  stimniatioii 
of  the  same  area  of  the  brain  caused  a  closing  of  the  Jaw.  This  change  wa> 
more  pronounced  during  the  early  stages  of  intoxication.  The  authors  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  cerebral  cortex  was  not  affected  by  the  tetanns 
toxin,  but  the  changes  in  the  reactions  obtained  took  place  in  some  of  the  lower 
brain  centers. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  by  the  method  of  Baccelli,  G.  Bia;(chedi  ((7ii. 
Vet.  [Milan],  29  (1906),  No.  39,  pp.  937-951).— Ths  results  obtained  by  the 
author  in  experiments  with  this  method  agree  largely  with  his  own  ol)Ren-atiroi 
in  indicating  for  it  great  praetlcal  utility,  but  not  an  absolute  infallibility. 

Banysz'  reaction,  T.  Madsen  and  S.  Abrhenius  (Meddel.  K.  Yetcnuk.  SM- 
Jiobelinst.,  1  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  1-20,  figs.  3).— In  a  study  of  the  reaotirau 
between  the  toxin  of  tetanus  and  its  antitoxin,  it  has  been  demonstrated  tlut 
after  the  tetanus  toxin  has  been  neutralized  by  the  antitoxin  a  new  readioii 
takes  place  if  the  antitoxin  is  in  excess.  This  second  reaction  consists  in  i 
fixation  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  antitoxin  and  is  known  as  Danys' 
reaction.    The  reaction  depends  upon  the  excess  of  antitoxin  over  the  toiln. 

Infection  in  tuberculosis,  A.  E.  Mettam  (Vet.  Rec.,  19  (1906).  .Yo.  9il.  pf- 
182-186). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  tuberculosis  in  birds,  dogs,  cats.  pi?s. 
horses,  and  cattle.  As  a  result  of  the  Investigations  already  made  on  method* 
of  controlling  the  disease  the  author  l>elieves  that  healtliy  animals  mar  Iv 
protected  by  the  Bang  method  or  by  the  vaccination  method  recently  perfecttd 
by  Calmette,  Guerin,  and  Vallte. 

Immunization  to  tuberculosis,  P.  Haan  (Rev.  G6n.  ilM.  TVf.,  8  (1906).  .V& 
91,  pp.  Si9-3.')6). — The  author  reviews  In  a  critical  mqpner  the  various  schemes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  immunization  of  cattle  and  other  aiiinul.'' 
toward  tuberculosis.  It  is  admitted  that  much  promise  Is  given  by  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  but  that  at  present  we  are  still  in  need  of  a  method  wbK-li 
will  give  certain  results  in  combating  the  disease. 

Cornstalk  disease,  R.  A.  Cbaio  (Indiana  8ta.  Girc.  3,  pp.  10). — .\  dlaeaw 
which  was  referred  to  by  this  name  appeared  quite  extensively  in  Indiaw 
during  1902  and'  IIXHJ.  Reports  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  observers, 
some  of  them  veterinarians,  concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  elr- 
cunistances  surroimding  outbreaks.  Moldy  corn  was  obtained  from  a  fl»W 
where  cattle  had  developed  the  disease  and  was  fed  to  a  heifer  at  the  rate  of 
4  to  5  lbs.  twice  per  day.  At  the  end  of  6  days  the  heifer  showed  oonslderabk- 
weakness  and  other  pathological  symptoms  but  the  weakness  disappeared  the 
following  day  and  the  appetite  remained  good  during  a  period  of  16  days. 

The  theories  held  by  different  observers  regarding  the  cause  of  cornstalk 
disease   are  briefl.v   summarlzod.    The   ctmclusion   is   reached   that  there  »^'  | 
probably    several    diseases    referred    to    under    the    same    name.    While  the 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  toxic  poisoning  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tl»t 
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potassium  nitrate  In  the  com  l»  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  Is  su);ge8te<l  that 
prusslc  acid  may  at  times  l>e  develoiicci  la  com. 

Tieatment  of  milk  fever,  Rabus  (Wchnarhr.  ricrhctlk.  «.  Vtrliziwht.  50 
(1906),  .Vo.  39,  pp.  766-768,  fig.  1). — A  deBcrlption  Is  given  of  a  suitable  apiia- 
ratus  for  use  in  Inflatin);  the  udder  with  filtered  air  in  cases  of  milk  fever. 
The  apparatus  Is  claimed  to  possess  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  ease  of 
cleaning. 

Banula  Inflowi materia  In  cows,  E.  Wvrsmann  (Schwciz.  .irrh.  Tierhcllk.. 
i8  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  323-333).— This  disease  is  known  under  a  number  of 
other  names,  such  as  Inflammatory  edema,  frog  tumor,  etc..  and  attacks  the 
tongiK'  at  the  base  of  this  organ  and  also  the  8Ut>ma.xillary  and  sublingual 
glands  and  connected  structures.  The  usual  form  of  lesion  Is  a  tumor  or  a 
nmltilocular  <-yst. 

The  author  had  occasion  to  study  a  number  of  cases  of  this  sort  and  gives  a 
detailed  clinical  history  of  one  case.  The  timior  was  painted  3  times  daily 
with  a  tincture  of  lodin  and  chloroform,  and  potassium  iodid  was  administered 
iuteraally  In  an  aqueous  solution.  A  septicemic  Infection  spread  from  the 
tumor,  causing  symptoms  which  resembled  those  of  malignant  catarrhal  fever, 
but  recovery  ultimately  took  place. 

The  alterations  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of  strongylosis  in  cattle, 
J.  Blusschy  (Slchicciz.  Arch.  Tierheilk.,  4H  (1906).  Xo.  3.  pp.  291-3Z!t,  pix.  2. 
fig.  1). — A  careful  microscopic  study  was  made  of  the  lesions  cauRe<l  by 
Rtrongylus  in  the  walls  of  the  fourth  stomach  and  duo<lenum.  Although  stron- 
gylus  is  a  common  parasite  of  cattle  It  becomes  definitely  located  only  In  the 
stomach  and  small  Intestines. 

The  parasites  penetrate  Into  the  folds  of  the  stomach  walls  and  the  tubes  of 
the  glands.  After  reaching  the  muscular  coat  they  cause  an  enlargement  of  the 
gland  tubes  and  coll  up  spirally.  In  this  position  they  may  cause  nodules  in 
which  a  pronounced  necrosis  of  tissue  takes  place.  The  healing  process  is 
accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  small  intestine 
strongj'lus  attacks  mostly  the  lymph  follicles,  but  In  the  jiosterior  part  of  the 
small  intestine  a  considerable  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  observed. 

Fatal  hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  a  tuberculous  ulcer  of  the  fourth  stomach, 
E.  Plate  (lierUn.  Tierarztl.  Wchnsrhr.,  1906,  Tfo.  39,  pp.  713.  71.i).—\  careful 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  of  this  sort  showed  that  the  lymphatic 
glands  were  enlarged  and  infected  with  tul>ercle  bacilli  and  that  an  nicer  of 
tuberculous  nature  had  developed  so  extensively  In  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
stomach  as  to  cause  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Poisoning  from  the  use  of  spoiled  brewers'  grains,  Bchilffabth  (Wehnschr. 
Tierheilk.  «.  Viehsiicht,  50  (1906),  A'o.  25,  pp.  >JS.}.  .}«).— Three  cattle  ^led  as 
the  result  of  eating  spoiled  brewers'  grains.  The  liver  showed  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  a  grayish  yellow  color.  The  mucous  niembnine  of  the  fourth  stomach 
and  Intestines  was  also  loosened  and  somewhat  Infiltrated.  At  the  same  time 
4  cows  showed  mild  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  ultimately  recovered. 

Nodule  disease  of  the  intestines  of  sheep.  "  Bare-lot "  method  of  rais- 
ing lambs,  W.  II.  Dalrymple  (Louisiana  Stax.  But.  89,  pp.  11,  flgx.  .i).— A 
further  test  was  made  of  the  raethwl  already  proi)osed  by  the  Louisl.-nia  Sta- 
tion for  the  control  of  nodular  disease  in  lambs  (B.  S.  It.,  17,  p.  4<>.5).  The 
results  obtained  In  the  second  test  Indicate  that  lambs  may  l)e  successfully 
raised  on  bare  lots  from  ewes  badly  Infested  with  the  nodule  worm.  The  bare- 
jot  niethcNl  seonia  not  to  i)revent  entirely  the  infestation  with  stomach  worms. 

Epizootic  gangrenous  mammitis  in  ewes,  Dktroyk  (HiiI.  Nor.  Cent.  MfiU 
V«..  Ki  (1906).  \o.  IH,  pp.  .{."Ji^-J.^?).— An  outbreak  of  this  disease  of  great 
Tirulence  occurred  and  siiread  with  unusual  rapidity.    An  exiieriment  was  made 
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iu  iiiJtK-ting  a  2  i)er  (i>iit  Kolution  <»f  «irb<)li<-  acid  Into  the  affected  i«rts  of  the 
udder.  The  iiuiiiedlate  n-sult  of  ret>eatetl  injections  of  this  sort  was  to  chect 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  amuireutly  to  destroy  the  wicro-organisui,  but 
The  tifwue  of  the  udder  sloughed  off  as  a  result  of  the  previous  Infection  and 
treatment  This  method  may  be  of  value  iu  preventing  the  spread  of  the  lufec^ 
tion,  but  in  curing  the  disease  the  author  recommends  the  surgical  method  of 
the  removal  of  all  affected  tissue. 

A  disease  of  the  pig  due  to  Spirochteta,  S.  Dodd  (Joitr.  Compar.  Path,  and 
Ther.,  19  (1906),  Xo.  S,  pp.  S16-222.  pi.  1,  fig.  /).— Several  species  of  this  geuns 
are  known  to  be  pathogenic  for  animals,  but  the  one  observed  by  the  author 
was  not  found  In  the  blood  circulation  but  in  skin  lesions  over  the  surface  of 
the  body.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  affected  pigs  showed  almost  no  diar- 
acterlstlc  pathological  conditions  outside  of  the  sklu  lesions  except  anemia. 
Inoculation  experiments  with  the  blood  of  affected  hogs  showed  that  the  para- 
site was  not  present  in  the  blood.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  was  readily 
transmitted  by  contact 

Pseudoleukemia  in  pigs,  Rottke  (Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wcbnschr.,  1906,  ^'o■ 
•')'.9,  pp.  712,  713). — In  cases  of  this  disease  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands 
are  greatly  swollen  and  all  of  the  lymphatic  glands  show  a  yellowish- white  color. 
The  musculature  appears  pale  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  author  believes  that  some  cases  of  pseudoleukemia  will  prove  to  be  of  a 
tuberculous  nature. 

Bachitis  accompanied  with  spasms  in  pigs,  Fbombebo  lilaancdskr.  Diir- 
lirger,  18  (1906),  Xo.  6,  p.  255). — In  treating  cases  of  rachitis  In  pigs  complicated 
with  symi>tom8  of  cramiw,  the  author  obtained  satisfactorj'  results  from  pnini>- 
ing  air  directly  Into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  means  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  milk  fever.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  distended  by 
pum]>ing  iu  air  for  a  period  of  7  to  20  minutes. 

Susceptibility  of  ruminants  and  apes  to  tbe  trypanosome  of  dourine,  F. 
Mesnil  and  J.  Rouoet  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20  (1906),  Xo.  .9.  pp.  689-697).— U 
has  generally  been  considered  that  ruminants  and  apes  are  not  susceptible  to 
dourine.  In  order  to  test  this  ipatter  the  authors  undertook  a  number  of  inoc- 
ulation exiterinients  in  which  it  ai>|ieared  that  cattle,  goats,  and  aites  may  be 
infected  with  the  trypanosome  of  dourine  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other 
trypanosomes  which  are  pathogenic  for  mammals. 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies,  Fobgeot  and  Nk-olas  (.Inn.  Soc.  Agr.  ScL  et  I»iiu. 
Lyon,  1905,  pp.  S90-i()^.  figs.  8). — The  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  system 
in  cases  of  rabies  are  described  with  particular  reference  to  Negri's  corpuscles, 
which  iKKlies  were  carefully  studied  by  the  authors. 

The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  when  Negri's  corpus<.'les  a"re  found  in  Ammon'R 
horn  a  positive  diagnosis  of  rabies  can  be  safely  announced.  The  authors  were 
unable  to  find  Negri's  corpuscles  except  in  actual  cases  of  rabies.  This  method 
of  diagnosis  suffers  from  certain  disadvantages  since  the  detection  of  Negri's 
corpuscles  is  a  rather  difficult  one,  and  the  process  occupies  considerable  time 
and  necessitates  many  complicated  histological  manipulations  and  the  u.se  of  a 
high  ningnlflcation.  The  results  obtained  In  most  instances,  however,  are  suffi- 
cient recompense  for  the  time  employed. 

The  elevation  of  the  body  temperatare  through  the  treatment  of  rabies 
and  infectious  diseases,  P.  Remlingeb  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  BM.  {Paris],  69 
(1906),  Xo.  22.  pp.  1030,  i03i )  .—Rabies  virus  Is  well  known  as  behig  very  .su8- 
<"ei)tible  to  the  action  of  heat  The  author  suggests  that  this  fact  may  be  nat- 
urally connectwl  with  the  rarity  of  rabies  in  birds  on  accoinit  of  their  hifth 
normal  t<'m|HM-ature  and  the  liifreiiucncy  of  dls4>as<'  in  the  Tropics. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  iu  the  treatment  of 
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rsibit>8.  Aniiiinls  wito  siibjwtiHl  tu  a  liiKh  tt'iiiiK-ratuiv  ami  the  iiitorniil  teiii- 
I)eratiire  was  rulstHl  by  treatment  with  piUx-arphi  ami  other  «lruKs.  but  no  t'ffwt 
was  ol)serv«Hl  on  the  progress  of  the  diseam^ 

Treatment  of  rabies  by  meanis  of  radium  rays  and  the  mechanism  of 
their  action,  HI,  G.  Tizzoni  and  A.  Bongiovanni  (Cpntbl.  liakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt., 
Orig.,  Ji  (1906),  No.  ^,  pp.  161-170).— Among  the  3  different  kinds  of  rudiuni 
rays  with  which  the  antliors  e.\perlniente<l  in  the  treatment  of  rabies  It  was 
found  tliat  the  liind  which  most  closely  reseinbies  iiathode  rays  Is  most  effective, 
the  other  2  beiuf;  entirely  without  effect  or  merely  assisting  the  action  of  the 
kind  first  nanuMl. 

In  the  ease  of  common  laboratory  animals  it  apiiears  that  by  means  of  these 
rays  a  cure  may  be  lirouKht  alwut  provided  the  treatment  is  applied  within  2  to  5 
days  after  inoculation.  The  treatment  must  be  continued  l.S  hours  if  i)ostiH>ued 
for  ,'{J  days  after  inoculation,  while  less  than  one-half  as  much  time  is  required 
if  given  immediately  after  inoculation. 

The  action  of  radium  on  rabies  virus,  G.  Tizzoni  and  A.  Bongiovanni 
(Ann.  Inxt.  I'axtriir,  20  (1901}),  So  H,  pp.  GX.'-C.S.S).— This  is  a  controversial 
article  in  which  the  authors  rei)ly  to  criticisms  raised  against  their  previous 
auuounccment  regarding  the  effect  of  radium  on  rabies  virus.  A  reiwtltlon  of 
exjierlments  planne<l  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  carried  out  gave  results 
which  Indicate  that  rabies  in  rabbits  nuiy  be  cure<l  by  the  application  of  radium 
rays.  The  authors  suggest  the  imssibiilty  of  using  radium  in  the  same  way  in 
treitting  rabh-s  in  man. 

The  transference  of  rabies  virus  to  frogs,  J.  von  I^Ste  (Ccntbl.  Bakt. 
UU:},  1.  Abt..  Oriff.,  42  (1900),  No.  1,  pp.  ^5-i9).— The  literature  of  rabies  eon- 
tains  few  references  to  the  iM)sslbie  transference  of  rabies  virus  to  frogs.  The 
author,  therefore,  undertook  a  number  of  exiKsrlnients  In  which  Rana  cxc.ulenta 
and  It.  iemporaria  were  Inoculated  with  the  virus  of  rabies.  It  was  found  |)os- 
sible  to  transfer  the  virus  to  frogs  and  after  one  or  more  transfers  from  frog  to 
frog  to  inoculate  warm-bloode<l  animals  with  material  thus  obtained.  The 
course  of  the  disease  i)ro<Iuced  by  such  material  was,  however,  somewhat 
checked  and  It  api)eared  that  the  virus  was  slightly  attenuated  as  the  result  of 
Inoculation  in  frogs. 

A  study  of  the  so-called  infectious  lymphosarcoma  of  dogs,  S.  1*.  Beebe 
and  J.  EwiNo  (Jour.  .Ucil.  liencaivh,  15  (190G),  yo.  2.  pp.  2mi-JJ7.  pin.  S). — 
This  venereal  disease  of  dogs  is  known  in  various  countries  in  Kuro|)e  and 
many  cases  have  apiM»ared  in  New  York.  The  chara<-ter  of  the  tumors  was 
carefully  studied  by  the  authors  and  It  aptteai-s  that  the  disease  may  be  tran.s- 
luitted  by  the  tumor  cells.  The  active  agent  in  tlie  transmission  of  the  disease 
or  in  the  production  of  Infection  Is  not  known. 

JCembranous  angina  of  a  pseudo-diphtheritic  nature  in  dogs,  V.  Ball 
(Jour.  M(d.  Y(H.  rt  Zoolcch.,  57  (lOOti).  .Iwtf.,  pp.  .}.}.'*-}.)«,  ftn.  /).— The  bacillus 
of  human  diplitheria  may  I)e  transniitte<l  by  inoculation  to  a  number  of  animals 
and  birds,  but  the  disease  studied  by  the  author  and  reiwrted  In  the  present 
article  was  of  a  pseudo-diphtheritic  character.  The  symptoms  were  general 
debility,  lack  of  ai>i)etite.  and  thirst.  A  i)erslstent  cough  was  r>resent  and  the 
animal  ultimately  became  unable  to  swallow.  The  di.seas(>  may  W  complicate<l 
with  hemorrhages  and  albuiuluuria,  particularly  if  a  general  infe<-tion  follows. 

The  treatment  rei-ommended  omslsts  in  the  application  of  local  antiseptics 
such  as  sallc.vllc  acid,  methylene  blue,  and  carbolic  acid,  and  the  administration 
of  tonics. 

A  new  treatment  of  demodectic  mange  of  dog^,  L.  Ditas  (liiil.  fioi:  ('rut. 
iUa.  Vrl.,  S.i  (imr,),  \o.  is.  pp.  .',.77-.}rM).— a  great  variety  of  remt>dlcs  have 
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been  reconiniende<l  In  the  treatment  of  mange  In  dogs.  In  the  author's  experi- 
ments alcohol  was  tested  for  this  purpose.  The  treatment  consisted  in  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  bliin,  after  which  alc-ohol  was  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts.  The 
solution  used  in  these  experiments  was  obtahted  by  adding  2  parts  of  95  per 
cent  alcohol  to  100  parts  of  water.  This  treatment  is  not  successful  in  all  cases, 
but  gives  very  sntlafactory  and  certain  results  in  cases  of  mange  wiiicli  have  not 
l)een  neglected  too  long. 

The  virus  of  fowl  plac^ae,  K.  Landsteineb  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [ctc.^,  1.  AM., 
Ref.,  38  (1906),  Ko.  17-18,  pp.  540-542).— Tbe  author  was  unable  to  determine 
whetlier  the  virus  of  fowl  plague  is  found  inside  the  blood  corpuscles  or  merely 
upon  the  outside  surface.  The  virus  may  be  separated  by  tlie  use  of  the  cen- 
trifuge with  the  aid  of  a  1  per  cent  salt  solution.  In  order  to  obtain  evidence 
which  win  help  in  determining  whether  the  organism  is  protozoan  or  bacterial, 
the  author  subjected  the  virus  to  a  0.5  per  c-ent  solution  of  saponin  in  a  1  per 
cent  salt  solution.  This  solution  quickly  destroyed  the  trypanosomes,  but  did 
not  affect  ordinary  bacteria  or  yeasts.  Birds  inoculated  with  virus  treated 
with  the  solution  remained  alive,  while  control  fowls  inoculated  with  untreated 
virus  died  within  (U  to  78  hours. 

Immunization  against  fowl  cholera  with  agrgressins  and  bacterial  sus- 
pensions, O.  HuNTEMtTiXEB  (Cetithl  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht..  Orig.,  .J2  (1906). 
No.  2,  pp.  J70-/7.}).— Previous  investigations  have  shown  that  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  dying  of  certain  infectious  diseases  an  aggressin  w^as  found  which  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  virulence  of  small  doses  of  the  pathogenic  organism 
and  of  producing  an  immunity  when  animals  were  treated  with  it  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  An  exudate  obtained  in  this  way  from  guinea  pigs  inocu- 
lated with  fowl  cholera  did  not  cause  an  increase  In  the  virulence  of  the  organ- 
Ism.  An  immunity  was  brought  about,  however,  by  treating  the  animal  with 
the  pathogenic  organisms  after  they  had  been  killed  by  subjection  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  44°  C.  The  active  principle  in  suspensions  thus  obtained  was  found  to 
be  connected  with  tlie  bacterial  bodies  since,  when  these  suspensions  were 
filtered,  the  material  free  from  bacteria  bad  no  effect. 

Chicken  pox  or  sore  head  in  poultry,  O.  A.  Gary  (Alabatna  College  Sta. 
Bill.  136,  pp.  n-56,  pis.  3).— Chicken  pox  is  said  to  cause  more  mortality  among 
chickens  in  Alabama  than  any  other  disease.  There  appears  to  be  no  well- 
marked  distinction  between  chicken  pox,  avian  diphtheria,  and  roup,  as  tliese 
terms  are  ordinarily  used.  The  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  carefully 
reviewed.  A  number  of  inoculation  tests  were  made  w^Ith  organisms  obtained 
from  cases  of  chicken  pox. 

The  author  concludes  that  tiie  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  definitely  known. 
Some  evidence  is  usually  presented  to  show  that  Bacillus  camsmus  or  some 
Hi^ecies  of  Bacterium  or  Pseudomonas  may  be  factors  in  causing  the  disease,  but 
careful  exi)eriments  failed  to  connect  either  one  of  them  with  the  disease  as  the 
primary  cause.  Chicken  ix)x  may  be  carried  by  various  in.sects.  The  period  of 
incubation  varies  from  2  to  20  days.  Chicks  from  7  to  8  montlis  of  age  are  moot 
susceptible,  and  affected  birds  may  recover  in  from  2  to  8  weeks.  Mortality 
varies  from  50  to  70  x>er  cent. 

The  author  reports  satisfactory  results  from  the  application  of  iodoform  and 
tannic  or  boric  acid  upon  affected  parts  of  the  throat  and  eyes.  A  large  number 
of  other  antiseptics  have  been  used  with  fair  success.  A  bibliography  of  the 
sul)Jcct  is  given  and  mention  is  made  of  the  chief  points  to  lie  ob-served  in  the 
sanitary  management  of  fowls. 

A  remedy  for  gapes  in  fowls  (.lour.  Bd.  Apr.  [London],  IS  (1906),  .Vo.  6, 
p.  S6S). — Success  is  reiwrted  in  treating  gai)es  by  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid.    In 
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using  this  remedy  the  chicks  to  be  treate<l  may  be  placed  In  a  baslcet  over  a  pail 
contaiuing  carbolic  acid  in  which  a  liot  brick  Is  placed  for  the  puriwse  of  volatil- 
izing the  acid. 

Contagions  epithelioma  of  fowls,  E.  Bubnet  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur.  20 
{1906),  Xo.  !),  pp.  742-76.5). — According  to  the  author's  observations  there  is  no 
neoesislty  of  supposing  an  intermediate  host,  such  as  flies,  fleas,  and  other  para- 
sites for  the  micro-organism  of  contagious  epithelioma  In  birds.  The  cellular 
inolualons  observed  In  cases  of  this  disease  and  fre<inently  described  as  parasites 
do  not  pass  through  filters  and  therefore  can  not  be  considered  as  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease,  since  filtered  virus  is  infectious.  By  tiie  use  of  an  attenuated 
virus  a  slight  immunity  to  the  disease  may  be  produce<l. 

SpiroeluBta  in  chickens,  S.  von  Pbowazek  (Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.,  23  (1906), 
Xo.  2,  pp.  55i-569,  pis.  2). — ^The  splroclMPta  which  most  commonly  affects  fowls, 
causing  spirillosis,  appears  In  the  blood  within  2  days  after  inoculation  and  is 
most  numerous  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and 
violet-red  hi  color  and  the  liver  shows  necrotic  areas.  An  organism  of  this 
group  Is  described  as  new  under  the  name  Sptrochtrta  anodnnt<e. 

Poultry  parasites,  C.  M.  G.  Johnston  {Orange  River  Colony  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
12,  pp.  15,  figs.  5). — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  fowl  tick,  fowl  mite,  scaly  legs, 
gape  worm,  and  roup.  These  appear  to  be  the  most  serious  fowl  diseases  In 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  brief  directions  are  given  for  their  effective  treat- 
ment. 

An  epizootic  outbreak  of  tapeworms  In  pheasants,  U.  Capabini  {Clin.  Vet. 
[ililan],  29  {1906),  Ko.  36,  pp.  812-877). — In  a  serious  infestation  of  pheasants 
with  tapeworms  the  author  found  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  one  sptK-les  of 
tapeworm  which  assumes  a  number  of  forms  quite  different  in  api)enrance. 
The  biology  and  morphology  of  this  tapeworm  was  studied,  but  no  practical  sug- 
gestions were  made  regarding  the  control  of  the  disease. 

BTTSAL  ENOnrEEEHrO. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  irrigation  in  the  XTnlted  States  of 
America,  KBt'oEB  (Arb.  Detit.  Landw.  OeselL,  1906,  No.  119,  pp.  60+7,  pis.  SI, 
tlgi.  27). — This  report  is  the  result  of  a  tour  of  investigation  made  by  Engi- 
neer Kriiger  through  the  United  States  In  1004  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Irrigation  conditions  and  methods  In  the  arid  West.  The  Itinerary  Included 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Particular  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  construction  of  canals  and  reservoirs.  In  which  it  is 
reported  that  little  of  novelty,  aside  from  the  temiwrary  and  unsubstantial  char- 
acter of  the  work,  Is  to  be  seen. 

From  his  studies  the  writer  concludes  that  little  can  be  leame<l  by  the  German 
agriculturist  from  American  irrigation  methods,  because  of  differences  in  cli- 
niatlc  and  economic  conditions  as  well  as  the  fact  that  (Jernian  Irrigation  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  soli  with  fertilizing  Ingredients  rather  than 
moisture.  The  writer  also  thinks  It  would  be  quite  unwise  to  build  structures 
In  a  country  as  thickly  pouplated  as  Germany  of  such  Insecure  and  flimsy  con- 
stmctlon  as  are  found  In  the  western  T'nited  States.  For  the  German  colonies, 
however,  where  arid  conditions  e.xlst  and  where  the  jwpulatlon  Is  relatively 
ibln,  the  writer  considers  that  the  application  of  improved  western  pra<"tices 
and  Institutions  would  he  eminently  ndvlsalde.  He  recommends  the  enactment 
of  a  law  for  these  colonies  similar  In  oi)cration  to  our  rc<-laniati(>n  law,  a  fund 
Mng  provided  by  tlie  government  for  the  construction  of  Irrigation  works,  tile 
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(ost  of  whii-h  wojild  be  n'turntHl  to  the  Kuvt'ruiueiit  by  those  aettling  upon  the 
tracts  re<'laiuifd. 

Official  proceedings  of  tbe  Fourteenth  National  Irri^tion  Cong^ress,  held 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  September  3-8,  1906  (Prm:  .Vo«.  Irrig.  Cong.,  H  (1906).  pp. 
2fi0,  pis.  J/O). — A  rejiort  of  Uie  prooer^dings  of  the  t-ougresB  held  at  Boise,  Idaho. 
Sej)t.  3-8,  ISXMi,  containing  the  various  papers  presented,  the  discussions  upon 
the  same,  and  tbe  resolutions  passed. 

Closing  the  break  of  the  Colorado  Biver  into  the  Salton  Sink,  sonthem 
California,  H.  T.  Cory  (Engin.  Xetrs.  56  (1!)06),  Xo.  26.  pp.  671-674.  figs.  .?).— 
The  author  reviews  the  causes  lending  to  the  original  breal;  and  describes  the 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  which  have  since  been  made  to  close  the  crevasse 
In  the  river  bank  and  thus  prevent  the  Inundation  of  a  large  lx)dy  of  irritable 
land  In  luii>erial  Valley.  I'liless  the  crevasse  can  be  closed  at  once  the  course  of 
tbe  river  will  Ite  i)ernianently  altered,  and  a  greater  geographical  change  will 
otH'ur  than  has  ever  l)efore  been  effected  by  human  agency. 

Baislng  of  water  by  compressed  air  at  Preesall,  Iiancashlre  {Engin.  Rcc, 
;>-}  (1906),  .Vo.  9.  pp.  2.^3-2^5). — In  tills  article,  transcribed  from  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  James  Kelly  and  published  by  tbe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  notae 
exi>eriment8  are  des<'rlbed  In  the  operation  of  air  lifts.  The  water-bearing 
strata  were  found  at  a  depth  of  80  to  100  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  com- 
pressed-air system  was  adopted,  owing  to  the  low  yield  from  any  one  well  and 
the  necessity,  therefore,  of  raising  water  over  a  considerable  area,  together 
with  the  desirability  of  having  a  system  which  would  jircsent  a  minimiun  itos- 
slbility  of  breakdown — nn  lm{iortant  consideration  In  view  of  the  appreciable 
amount  of  sand  tn  the  water,  which  speedily  ruined  the  valves  and  working 
j»arts  of  a  mechanical  lift  originally  useil. 

Several  conclusions  were  deduced  from  tbe  ex|)erimentR,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  force  the  output  of  a  well,  the  best 
efficiency  l>eing  obtalnc<l  at  comparatively  low  rates  of  working. 

(2)  The  volume  of  free  air  used  i)er  cubic  foot  of  water  raided  varied  between 
3  and  12  cu.  ft.,  the  les.ser  volumes  being  for  the  lower  rates  of  working. 

(3)  The  effi<'Iency  based  upon  the  ratio  of  work  done  In  ral.sing  water  to  the 
lndicnte<l  work  of  the  air  cylinders  varies  l)etwecu  20  and  40  |>er  cent,  being 
dejiendent  uiion  the  ratio  of  depth  of  submersion  of  the  air  pipe  to  the  height 
of  delivery  (a  ratio  of  1.5  to  1  l)eing  the  best),  as  well  as  upon  the  relative  size 
of  air  pli)e  and  well  tul)c,  and  uinin  the  rate  of  working,  the  lower  rates  of 
working  giving  tlie  higher  efficiency. 

(4)  The  Itest  results  were  attained  by  keeping  the  velocity  of  air  and  water 
combined  at  about  12  ft.  iK'r  se<i)nd  at  the  i)oint  of  entrance  to  the  delivery  pipe. 

(■5)  The  size  of  the  delivery  pii>e  should  gradually  Increase  in  diameter  from 
tbe   bottom   of   the   well    to   the   surface. 

Brief  notes  on  absorption  losses  on  canals,  etc.,  [R.  O.  KEMNKnv]  {[PmCX 
Irrig.  Conf.,  Hhiila,  JVO-i.  I,  pp.  57.  58). — The  writer  prefers  to  express  al)«r|>- 
tion  losses  as  so  many  cubic  feet  i)er  second  t)er  million  square  feet  of  surfao? 
area  of  water,  since  it  Is  claimed  that  It  Is  a  needless  requirement  to  take 
wetted  i^erimetcrs  instead  of  surface  I)ccau8e,  while  seepage  varies  as  tlie 
former,  evaiwration  wliicii  is  included  in  all  such  data  varies  as  the  latter  and 
the  depth  enters  into  the  tniuatiou  in  an  unknown  degree. 
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Abnorption  Ioxxch  on  cttiialn. 


Particulars. 


On  Ban  Doab  Canal— Oood  mil  gmrrally. 

Mainline Discharge  about  4,000  cuseos,  depth  about  6  ft.,  all  In 

Branches 

Dfcitributarie.s  .. 


Water  courses . . 


On  fields. 


shingle  and  sandy  Hoil. 
Discharges  from  1,000  to  3.000  cusecs,  soil  |;nod  loam  not 

sandy,  with  silted  berma.  but  no  fine  silt  on  bed. 
Discharges  30  to  100  cnsei-s.  good  Irwm  soil,  silted  side 

berms  and  In  lower  reaches,  fine  silt  on  bed. 
Dischargi-s  O.liO  to  3.0  eusets,  good  lotim  soil.  gcrieniUy 

rough  bed  and  banks,  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  some 

new. 
When  flrst  water  is  laid  on,  sometimes  soil  was  moist  and 

In  some  eases  quite  dry. 

On  Sirhlnd  Caned— Sandy  »oil  generally. 

Main  line. . . : Discltajgc  about  4.000  caseos.  depth  about  7  ft.,  all  in  sandy 

(First 26 mllesi.)        soil.noshlngle.sand.siltedbed.andnosideberms.  The 

subsoil  water  table  was  close   to  surface  and  sloping 

away  to  the  river  from  the  canal  at  n  grade  of  2.4  ft.  in 

1.000. 
Branches '  Dlsi'harges  from  2,000  to  4,000  cusecs,  depth  about  7  ft.,  all 

sandy  soil,  little  or  no  side  berms.  and  sand  on  bed. 
Distributaries  ...    Discharges  30  to  lOO  cubl-cs.  all  sandy  soil,  in  all  sorts  of 

conditions  as  to  bed  and  berms. 
Watercourses  ...    Discharges  O.SO  to  3.0  cusecs,  all  sandy  soil  In  all  sorts  of 

repair. 
On  fields When  water  is  first  laid  on 


Loss  In  cusecs  per  mil- 
lion square  feet  of 
water  surface. 

Mini-     MaxI-    Aver- 
mum.     mum.     age. 


9.7 
2.2 


2.3 
3.3 


4.' 
30.  ( 


8.3 
9.4 

S.O 
9.0 


I 


(S-0) 

(7.0) 

(12.0) 


(12. 
(60. 


0)|  (8.0) 
0)1  (22.0) 
0  .  (21.0) 


Earthen  dams,  [A.  Hill]  ([I'roe.]  Irtiii.  Voiif..  fitmUi,  /.W).  f.  pit.  r,!)-6Z).— 
C4>iisiderable  Information  Is  given  relating  to  the  subject  in  generai.  and  certaiij 
opinions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  writer  are  givwt  in  tlio  following 
notes : 

"  The  cross  section  of  the  baulc  should  be  proiwrtionate  to  tlie  depth  of  water, 
and  the  slope  from  the  point  where  tlie  full  supply  level  touches  the  bank  to  the 
outer  toe  should  be  not  less  than  4  to  1  for  banks  of  ordinary  construction  in  leas 
tlian  40  ft.  depth  of  water.    This  line  is  the  hydraulic  gradient  for  the  bank. 

"  The  earth  in  the  bank  will  become  8aturate<l  in  time,  and  in  high  banks  the 
lower  part  will  move  and  slip  under  the  pressure  of  the  upi)er  jwrtion  and  water, 
unless  held  down  by  some  material  not  afifectetl  by  water. 

"  For  depths  of  water  greater  than  40  ft.  the  behavior  of  the  bank  when  satu- 
rate<l  is  uncertain,  and  the  cross  ae<-tion  must  be  greater  than  for  a  bank  of  less 
depth. 

"  Vp  to  40  ft.  depth  the  section  reconnnendetl  by  the  author  has  a  core  of 
sele<'te<l  water-tight  earth  10  ft.  wide  at  highest  flood  level,  and  with  aide 
slopes  li  to  1  on  both  sides.  This  core  is  to  be  iirote<'te<l  on  the  top  and  water 
side  by  material  not  likely  to  slip  when  wet.  like  tlie  soft  moorum  of  d<H-onipo.sed 
lock  of  the  Deccan.  and  the  slope  on  the  water  face  may  be  2}  to  1  or  S  to  1. 

"  The  water-tight  core  should  be  covered  on  the  rear  sloiw  by  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial not  affecte<l  by  water,  and,  to  keep  the  earth  from  being  forced  into  the 
drainage  material,  it  should  be  arrange<l  like  a  filter,  with  soft  moorum  on  the 
inside  against  the  earth  core  and  large  coarse  mttterial  <m  the  outer  side,  broken 
mctni  or  screened  gravel  being  very  suitable  for  the  outside. 

"At  the  rear  toe  provision  must  lie  made  for  the  water  to  escajie.  and  the  toe 
must  l>e  a  mass  of  dry  stone  when  the  fonndatlons  are  gtunl. 

"The  best  foundation  for  tlie  rear  toe  of  a  bank  is  imh-ous  r<Kk  like  moorum. 
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or  rock,  and  the  wbole  of  the  rear  uiaw  of  drainage  should  be  carried  down  to 
such  rocl{  when  it  is  within  reasonabie  depth. 

"  When  no  such  nioorum  or  roclc  is  available  then  the  site  is  not  desirable,  but 
if  a  bank  has  to  be  built  a  large  trench  should  be  excavated  beneath  the  rear  tue 
and  fliicKi  with  good  drainage  material  and  a  berni  formed  over  it. 

"  If  a  masonry  core  wall  be  used  in  an  eartben  dam  it  must  be  supported  by 
earth  backing  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  thrust  of  tlie  8aturate<I  inxitpriai  on  the 
upstream  side  of  the  wall. 

"  If  the  cross  sections  of  all  sorts  of  embankments  be  studied,  from  that  of  a 
small  watei-course  up  to  a  small  tank  embankment  with  40  ft.  depth  of  water,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  all  cases  where  the  bank  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  the 
hydraulic  gradient  through  the  bank  is  not  less  than  4  to  1 ;  the  hydraulic 
gradient  is  the  slope  from  the  point  where  the  water  touches  the  bank  to  the 
rear  toe,  and  is  the  maximum  gradient  available  for  driving  ^be  water  through 
the  bank." 

Laud  drainage,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  E.  R.  Jones  (Wigconsin  flta.  Bui.  ISS. 
pp.  iO,  figs.  15). — The  authors  include  a  compilation  of  data  sufficient  to  enable 
the  design  of  an  piien  ditch  or  tile  drainage  system,  and  describe  In  detail  several 
examples  of  the  successful  application  of  drainage  In  Wisconsin,  citing  the  bene- 
fits which  have  accrued  in  each  case.  The  practical  oi)eratlon8  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  tile  drains  are  discussed,  and  various  details  of  construction  are 
described  and  illustrated.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  Wisconsin  drainage  laws  Is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  benefits,  and  the  bulletin  is  con- 
cluded by  an  appendix  on  the  description  and  use  of  Instruments  used  in  making 
drainage  surveys. 

The  best  value  of  Kutter'8  "  N "  to  adopt  in  c«aial  deaig^n,  [K.  G.  Ken- 
nedy] ([Proc.]  Irrig.  Cotif.,  Simla,  1904,  li  P-  nS). — In  discussing  the  question 
the  author  admits  that  the  values  of  N  worked  out  from  time  to  time  from 
observed  canal  discharges  vary  greatly  for  the  same  channel  and  even  for  the 
same  site.  Sufficient  observations  have,  however,  been  made  to  fix  N  for 
Indian  canals  within  fairly  narrow  limits.  "  On  a  quite  new  and  well-dressed 
channel  N  goes  down  to  0.020,  but  with  the  bed  silted  and  the  banks  fairly 
well  kept,  N  Is  fairly  steady  at  0.0225  and  ought  to  be  adopted  as  an  all-round 
figure  in  canal  design." 

In  the  discussions  on  this  subject  at  the  same  conference  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  "  that  for  distributaries  or  not  very  large  canals.  0.02^ 
is  the  right  value  to  assume,  and  for  very  large  canals.  0.020  may  safely  be 
taken."  One  Instance  was  cited  where  with  a  discharge  of  1,200  to  1.500  cil  ft. 
per  second  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  0.016  to  0.017 ;  in  another  case  where 
the  bed  width  was  250  ft,  the  depth  9.5  ft.,  and  the  discharge  8,320  cu.  ft  per 
second  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  0.018. 

Industrial  alcohol:  Sources  and  manufacture,  II.  W.  Wiley  ((/.  iSr.  licpt- 
A(ir..  Farmers'  Bui.  268,  pp.  45.  figs.  10). — ^This  bulletin  is  preparetl  in  resiwnse 
to  the  general  demand  for  information  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  indus- 
trial alcohol.  The  law  under  whch  this  product  may  be  manufactured  occupies 
the  first  few  pages  of  the  bulletin,  after  which  some  extracts  are  given  from 
the  rulings  of  the  Connnlssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  the  restric- 
tions surrounding  the  production  of  denatured  alcohol. 

The  substam-es  used  in  Its  manufacture  and  denaturation  are  named  and 
discussed.  In  this  connection  the  suitability  of  several  plants,  s»ich  as  arti- 
chokes, bananas,  barley,  cassava,  potatoes,  rice,  speitz.  and  sweet  potatoes  for 
use  in  alcohol  procluction  are  considered  in  some  detail,  tables  lielng  given  of 
the  usual  starch  or  fermentable  content  of  each.  The  comparative  value  of 
IK)tatoes  and  other  root  crops  for  making  alcohol  Is  shown  by  the  following 
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tablp,  in  which  m  givea  the  peroientage  by  weight  of  feriueutable  matter  con- 
tained in  each  plant: 

I'er  cent. 

White  turnips 6  to   8 

Rutabagas 8  to  13 

Mangel-wurzels 8  to  15 

Carrots 8  to  10 

Parsnips 8to  J7 

Sugar  beets 10  to  22 

Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams 14  to  26 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  waste  material  or  by-products  receives  attention, 
ill  which  connection  the  possible  value  of  cornstalks,  molasses,  wood  pulp,  saw- 
dust, cannery  wastes,  etc.,  is  considered.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
such  materials  is  not  In  general  considered  profitable,  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
some  materials  the  season  of  supply  would  be  too  short,  while  in  other  cases 
the  amount  of  alcohol  obtainable  is  so  small  as  to  make  production  unprofitable 
unless  the  waste  material  could  be  utilized  in  distilleries  already  established. 

Tbe  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  are  described  and  the 
apparatus  illustrated,  the  bulletin  being  closed  by  conclusions  in  which  the 
author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  revenue  regulations  "  the 
farmer  must  be  content  w^ith  producing  raw  materials  and  that  he  can  not  look 
forward  to  becoming  a  practical  distiller." 

It  Is  further  stated  that  "  of  the  raw  materials  which  can  be  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  Indian  corn  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  most 
Iiromisiug  source  at  the  present  time.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  must  be 
very  much  decreased  before  raw  material  of  this  kind  can  come  into  competi- 
tion with  Indian  corn  as  a  source  of  alcohol."  The  benefits  of  the  new  law  are 
stated  to  have  probably  been  overestimated  by  the  people  at  large,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  use  of  industrial  alcohol  in  this 
country  reaches  the  figure  already  attained  by  European  countries. 

Industrial  alcohol:  Uses  and  statistics,  H.  W.  Wiu:y  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farniem'  Bui.  269,  pp.  29,  figs.  JO). — ^Thls  bulletin  supplements  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 268,  and  takes  up  largely  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  denature<l 
alcohol.  Alcohol  stoves  and  lamps  are  briefiy  described,  with  illustrations, 
and  some  information  is  given  on  the  use  of  the  alcohol  motor. 

The  uses  of  denatured  alcohol  not  directly  entering  into  farm  openitions  are 
enumerated  and  briefly  discussed.  Among  these  uses  are  included  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  dyes,  smokeless  powder,  varnishes,  ether,  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  imitation  silk,  artificial  vinegar,  and  flavoring  extracts. 

The  bulletin  Is  concluded  by  tables  giving  statistics  which  show  tbe  magni- 
tude of  the  distillery  Industry  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  some  Information  on  tbe  consumption  of  alcohol  and  on 
the  denaturing  ingredients  u.sed  in  European  countries. 

Kodern  conveniences  for  the  farm  home,  Elmina  T.  Wilson  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Fanncm'  Bui.  270,  pp.  JjS,  figs.  26).— The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  sug- 
gest means  and  methods  by  which  the  household  labor,  now  a  hardship  on  many 
farms,  may  be  lightened  and  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  sanitar}'  cleanli- 
ness of  city  life  may  be  Introduced  Into  rural  communities. 

Tbe  question  of  water  supply  Is  first  taken  up  and  some  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  proper  location  of  wells,  together  with  the  nietho<Is  of  storing 
water  by  cisterns,  elevated  and  pneumatic  tanks,  and  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams, 
windmills,  and  gas  or  hot-air  engines  for  the  development  of  the  water  supply. 

The  bouse  itself  is  next  considered,  hints  being  given  on  Its  proiier  location 
and  on  the  building  of  the  foundation  and  cellar.    The  arrangement  of  the 
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Itluuiblu;;  and  the  various  kitclicn  and  bathroom  fixtures  is  explained  in 
detail.  Sewage  disiKwal  re<-eive«  attention,  various  metliods  of  <'olle<'tliig  and 
dis)>o8lng  of  liquid  and  solid  wastes  being  descrlljetl  and  illustrated.  The 
beating  system  of  the  house  is  descrilied  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  liot-air  furnace  and  the  size  and  location  of  alr-distrlbuting  pipes.  Fol- 
lowing this  are  cited  several  examples  of  homes  where  modem  conveniences 
have  been  installed,  the  character  and  cost  of  the  improvements  being  nr)t«d 
and  plans  given  of  typical  houses  and  grounds  and  of  the  water  and  sewerage 
systems. 

BITBAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  cost  of  producing  farm  products,  \V.  M.  Hays  and  E.  C.  Parkcx  ( V.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Htutis.  Bui.  .)-S,  p/j.  U(i,  pU.  Ji.  figs.  11;  Minnemtta  Sta.  Bui.  91. 
pp.  90,  pits,  i,  ftgx.  11). — ^These  bulletius  report  the  results  of  iuvestigatious  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  cooiieration  with  the  division  of  agriculture  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Kxi)erlment  Station,  relating  to  the  cost  of  producing 
farm  products  and  giving  methods  devised  In  successfully  inaugurating  these 
studies. 

Several  farms  in  .3  counties  of  tlie  State,  where  diversifled  and  grain  fann- 
ing is  conducted,  were  sele<;te<l  for  the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry,  and  detailed 
statistical  data  bearing  ujwn  every  phase  of  the  cost  of  protlucing  crops  are 
reiwrted  for  the  years  11)02,  19();{,  and  1004.  The  objects  sought  relate  in  gen- 
eral not  only  to  the  economic  side  of  the  agricultural  Industry,  such  as  secur- 
ing profitable  returns  for  labor.  Invested  capital,  managing  ability,  etc..  but 
to  the  broader  problems  of  farm  management  and  organization,  of  providing 
practl<-al  data  for  use  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  "developing 
a  literature  on  farm  mauagenient  and  a  class  of  efffective  teachers,  editors,  and 
general  writers." 

In  conuneuting  on  tlie  value  of  the  data  secured  in  this  Investigation  to 
the  future  welfare  of  aKri<-ultui"e,  the  authors  conclude  as  follows : 

"  Statistics  on  tlie  cost  of  production  and  conceniing  the  general  imsiness 
of  the  farm,  gathered  under  the  methods  here  employed,  together  with  data 
from  plat  exiKsrimeuts  with  crop  rotations,  from  plat  and  lalwratory  e.\iieri- 
meuts  with  fertilizers,  from  pliysical  studies  of  the  soil,  and  from  tlie  general 
practical  ex|H>riences  of  proficient  farm  managers  must  be  secured  and  made  the 
common  Ivuowledge  of  our  farmers  if  the  farms  of  the  Unitetl  States  are  to  lie 
so  planned  and  reorganized  as  to  yield  profits  commensurate  with  the  rapid 
appreciation  of  land  values  tliut  is  l)ouud  to  follow  the  increase  of  jiopulation 
and  wealth  in  the  United  States." 

Condition  of  farm  labor  in  California,  W.  V.  Stafford  and  J.  M.  Esuix- 
MAN  (Bicn.  Itpt.  Bur.  Luhor  IStatix.  Cut.,  IZ  (J'JUo-ii),  pp.  7.^-,Si ) .— Data  secured 
by  direct  Incjuiry  and  by  cnirrespoudence  regarding  the  conditions  of  farm  life 
and  the  wages  of  farm  labor  in  California  are  reiwrted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  scarcity  of  reliable  farm  help,  and  the  lnvestig!itlon« 
center  around  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  home  life  of  farm  laliorets 
and  the  wages  paid  have  any  liearing  on  the  pmblem  of  the  scsirclty  of  labor. 
The  statistics  presented  relate  to  tlie  clas.ses  of  farms,  number  of  white  and 
oriental  laborers,  the  conditions  surrounding  their  home  life,  and  the  wages  iwld 
both  with  and  witliout  board,  house  rent.  etc.  .  Regarding  the  question  under 
investigation  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn : 

"  It  is  l)elieveil  tiiat  this  inv(>stigation  shows  conclusively  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  in  rancli  worl<.  'i'lie  constant  comiilaiiit,  liesird  from  every  section  of 
the  State,  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  lal»orers,  i)lainly  indicates  the  iie<t>s.>!ity  of 
some  radical  change  In  our  present  system.    The  encouragement  of  iiemianeot 
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cmplnyet^  with  faiuilios,  lo  whom  houses  arc  furnished  frt-e,  aiul  tlio  providing 
of  batlis,  well-cared-for  bunk  houses,  and  improved  tabic  fare  will  t-ertalnly  do 
much  toward  solving  thte  problem,  esiteeially  where  the  tendency  is  to  cut  up  the 
large  holdings." 

The  land  system  of  New  Zealand,  S.  I*.  Smith  (.Vcir  Zeal.  Off.  Ycarhook 
1906,  pp.  551-56^). — The  distinguishing  features  of  the  present  land  system  in 
New  Zealand  are  discussed  in  this  article,  which  includes  notes  on  the  accjulsl- 
tlon  of  native  lands  by  tlie  government,  thecondltions  under  which  the  land  is 
allotted  to  settlers,  and  tlie  systems  of  land  tenure. 

The  land  system  of  New  Zealand  rests  on  "  the  princii'le  of  State  ownership 
of  the  soil,  with  a  i)eri»*tual  tenancy  in  the  <)ccui)ler.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  crown  lauds  are  now  disposed  of  for  ?t!»9  years.  The  rentals  are  ba.sed  on 
the  as.sessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  dis|H)sai,  without  increase  or  recur- 
ring valuations.  Under  this  system  there  is  a  fixity  of  tenure  i)ractlcally  etinal 
to  freehold,  qnd  which,  like  freehold,  ne<-essarlly  carries  with  it  the  ]K)wer  of 
sale,  sub-lease,  mortgage,  or  disiHisitlon  by  will.  At  the  same  time  tlie  improve- 
ments made,in  the  soil  by  cultivation,  etc.,  are  secured  to  the  tenant  should  he 
from  any  cause  be  obliged  to  forfeit  or  surrender  his  lease." 

Three  modes  of  land  tenure  are  recognized :  ( 1 )  Ky  imrchase,  in  which  one- 
fifth  of  the  price  is  paid  down  at  once  and  the  renminder  within  IW  days,  the 
final  title  not  being  given  until  si)ecifle<l  improvements  are  made ;  (2)  lease  with 
a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  S-iier-cent  rental  on  the  value  of  the  land,  the  lease 
being  for  25  years  and  carrying  the  right  to  purchase  or  to  convert  into  a  lease 
in  |)eri)etuity ;  and  (3)  "  lease  in  i)eri>etuity  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  cap- 
ital value." 

A  digest  of  the  land  laws  of  New  Zealand  embracing  tlie  administration,  clas- 
sification, mode  of  acquisition  and  sele<'tloii,  improvement,  and  settlement  of 
crown  lands  is  included  in'  the  article. 

Advances  to  settlers,  S.  P.  SiutTii  (.Yrip  Zeal.  Off.  Yrarhook  1006.  pp. 
56 }-573).— This  article  treats  of  the  plan  ndoi>ted  in  18'.)4  liy  the  New  Zealand 
government  "  to  afford  relief  to  a  numerous  class  of  colonists  who  were  strug- 
gling under  the  burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  and  heavy  legal  expenses  of 
mortgaging,  etc."  The  plan  consists  in  advan<'ing  sums  of  money  ranging  from 
£25  to  £3,000.  with  Interest  "  at  the  rate  of  5  iier  cent,  reducible  to  4J  iier  c-ent 
provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  14  da.vs  after  due  date  and  no  arrears 
remaining  outstanding."  The  successful  working  of  the  plan  from  Its  Im-eptlon 
to  the  present  time  is  show^n  by  means  of  statistical  data  which  are  reported  and 
discussed. 

The  Indebtedness  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Bavaria,  A.  Coiie.\  (Die  Vcr- 
schuldung  dvs  bauvrJichrn  Grundhcultzm  in  liaycrn.  Lvipitir:  Uunckvr  <{ 
Humblot,  1906,  pp.  .Y/-T-|-470).— This  volume  is  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  agricultural  cre<lit  in  Kavaria,  and  treats  particularly 
of  the  iieriod  between  1.508  and  174.'>.  The  development  of  land  ownership  by 
the  different  classes  of  proprietors  is  descrilied,  the  methods  of  transferring 
property  are  outlined,  and  the  different  forms  of  agricultural  Indebtedness 
are  discussed  In  detail  from  the  legal,  social,  and  economic  points  of  view. 

Uannal  of  world  economics,  edited  by  K.  von  IIalle  (hie  Wcltwirtsvhaft, 
cin  Jahr-  und  Lcxchuch.  Lcipnic  and  Urrliii:  H.  fl.  Teubncr.  1906,  ptn.  J,  pp. 
VIII+366;  2.  pp.  YI+25S;  3.  pp.  V/-|-.?N/).— Part  1  of  tliis  pui>licatIon  con- 
tains an  article  on  Agricultural  Production  by  WygodzlnskI,  whi<-h  gives 
statistics  on  the  world's  prcnluctlon  of  cereals  and  otiier  staple  crops,  live  stock, 
and  sugar  for  MHKi  and  100<>,  In  coniparisiui  wttii  prece<ling  years.  vStatistlcs 
arc  also  presentetl  on  the  exiiorts  and  Imiiorts  of  cereals  for  the  years  1!»04  and 
1905. 
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Part  2  contains  an  article  on  The  Condition  of  Aj^'Iculture  in  Germany  bjr 
C.  Balloil,  which  gives  statistics  on  cereal  and  crop  production  for  the  yeare 
ISSMi  to  19(Xi,  and  discusses  other  economic  topics  of  an  agricultural  nature  as 
the  iudehtedness  of  farmers,  land  transfers,  agricultural  organizationii,  etc. 
In  Germany. 

Part  3  gives  general  economic  and  agricultural  statistics  for  1001  and  1905 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  of  Japan  and  China,  the  Upited  States,  and 
several  countries  In  ijouth  America. 

Crop  Beporter  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  8  (190G),  So.  f, 
pp.  .57-6.};  Sup.,  pp.  65-72). — The  December  number  contains  In  addition  to 
the  usual  statistics  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  the  following  special  articles :  Ocean  and  Inland  rates  on  grain,  De- 
cember, 1906;  agricultural  products  of  Mexico;  general  hop  situation;  world'n 
international  trade  in  coffee ;  the  grain  shortage  in  Russia  ;  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction of  Euroi)e;  and  other  matters  relating  to  agriculture.  The  supplement 
contains,  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1905-C,  special  articles  on  stocks  of  American  cheese,  October  31. 
190C;  cotton  growing  in  the  German  colonies;  acreage,  production,  and  ralne 
of  the  principal  farm  croi)s  of  the  United  States  in  1900 ;  cotton  growing  in 
British  Central  Africa,  etc. 

Agriculture  in.  New  Zealand,  M.  Mubphy  {New  Zeal.  Off.  Yearbook  I90i. 
pp.  3H-3S6,  390-611). — Stntlstifal  data  on  the  acreage  and  yields  of  the  princi- 
jiai  cereal  crops,  root  crops,  grasses,  etc.,  for  the  years  1905  and  19(Kk  In  am- 
parlson  with  preceding  years,  are  reiK>rted  and  discussed. 

In  a  sjiecial  article  the  author  describes  the  climate  and  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  New  Zealand,  shows  the  extent  of  land  occupancy  and  the  amount  of 
public  land  still  available  for  settlement,  and  reviews  the  outlook  for  farmloi; 
In  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops  and  the  live-stock  industry  under  New  Zealand 
conditions.  The  prospects  for  the  small  farmer  are  said  to  be  exceptional, 
owing  to  the  humid  climate  and  fertile  soli  of  the  country. 

Martinique  and  Guadalupe,  B.  L^oieb  (La  Martinique  et  La  GuaMo»pe. 
Paris:  .A.  Challamel,  1005,  pp.  1-190,  map  1). — Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  geog- 
raphy, geology,  climatology,  and  flora  of  Martinique  and  6uadalu[)e,  the  iirevall- 
Ing  economic  conditions,  together  with  legislation  relating  to  the  sugar  inda.«tiy. 
the  culture.  transiwrtHtion,  and  sale  of  sugar  cane  and  its  profits,  the  prodactioo 
of  sugar  and  its  returns,  the  sugar  factories,  the  production  of  rum  and  its  cosb 
and  profits,  the  various  croiw  of  secondary  importance  grown  in  the  island-s.  the 
future  of  the  sugar  Industry,  and  to  agricultural  statistics. 

Agricultural  statisticB,  1906  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [hondon'\,  Agr.  Statit- 
J 90(1,  pp.  89). — This  publication  contains  the  returns  of  acreage  under  cn)ps. 
grass,  and  fallow,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  in  each  county  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  ended  June  4,  1906. 

AOBICULTITBAL  EDTTCATIOlff. 

Federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  mlinga  affecting  agricnltnral  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  ( 17.  S.  Dept.  Apr.,  Office  Expt.  Sta*.  Cirf.  **• 
pp.  il). — This  circular  includes  tlie  land-grant  act  of  1862,  the  act  of  18fifi  ex- 
tending the  time  within  which  agricultural  colleges  may  he  established,  tlie 
Hatch  Aft  of  1887.  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  the  Adams  Act  of  1906.  escerpt' 
from  the  act  making  ai>proprlations  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1907.  and  regulations  and  rulings  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  this  Department  concerning  these  various  acts. 
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A  four-year  college  course  In  agfrlculture  {V.  H.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
Stag.  arc.  69,  pp.  36). — This  Is  a  summary  of  those  reports  of  the  committee  on 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  of  the  Asiw)eidtion  of  Ai^Hcan  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  which  relate  to  college  courses  in  agriculture. 
The  circular  Includes  syllabi  of  courses  in  agronomy,  zootechny,  agrotechny, 
rural  engineering,  and  runil  economics,  and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
natural  sciences  to  agriculture  in  a  four-year  college  course. 

The  advancement  of  agricultural  education,  E.  J.  Wickson  (California 
'ita.  Circ.  21,  pp.  8). 

Benefits  of  agricultural  education,  E.  A.  Bubrett  (Ann.  Rpt.  Tiebr.  Bd. 
Agr.,  1905,  pp.  30^-308). — This  Is  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
agricultural  education  based  on  present  as  compared  with  past  conditions  of 
the  farmer.  Among  the  factors  considered  are  world-wide  competition  In 
agricultural  products  resulting  from  better  transportation  facilities,  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  sclent  e  to  agriculture,  changed  methods  of  pro- 
duction, the  demand  for  fancy  products,  knowledge  of  diseases  and  Insect  pests, 
instruction  In  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  social  status  of  the  rural  class. 

Developing  the  American  farm  boy,  F.  H.  R.a.nkin  (Vrbana:  Univ.  Illinois, 
1906,  pp.  18). — "this  is  an  address  given  December  7,  1905,  before  the  Northern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society,,  and  is  concerned  mainly  with  a  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  education  for  country  boys  and  the  kind  of  education  they 
should  have.  The  function  of  the  country  school  and  of  the  college  of  agrl- 
cnlture  In  relation  to  the  boys  on  the  farm  is  pointed  out,  and  an  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  Is  given. 

Bural  education  (Seventh  Conference  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Neio 
Zealand.  Wellington,  1905,  pp.  34-39). — This  Is  a  report  of  the  special  con- 
ference on  rural  education  held  July  10,  10(15,  In  connection  with  the  Seventh 
Conference  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  New  Zealand.  The  Aukland  Agri- 
cultural Society  presented  the  following  resolutions  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  committee  of  that  so<'iety  nppolntod  to  consider  the 
organization  of  rural  education  in  primary  schools: 

"That  to  be  effective,  the  training  for  agricultural  pursuits  should  commence 
in  the  primary  schools,  as  it  is  there  that  the  majority  of  the  future  farmers 
receive  their  education. 

"That  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  to  provide  for  the 
special  training  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers  for  the  special  work  of  rural 
education,  by  short  courses  of  instruction,  and  by  the  appointment  of  traveling 
instructors  for  groups  of  schools  to  give  object  lessons  explaining  the  value  of 
school  gardens  and  nature  study,  and  to  help  and  advise  the  teachers  gen- 
erally in  carrjing  on  Instruction  on  these  lines. 

"That  more  should  be  attempted  to  bring  the  tuition  In  country  schools  Into 
close  relation  with  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  so  that  the  subjects  taught 
should  be  directly  connected  with  the  work,  surroundings,  and  after  life  of  the 
pupils,  the  teaching  being  especially  directed  toward  the  development  of  their 
powers  of  observation,  and  toward  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  the  science  of  ngrlcultnre. 

"That  the  best  solution  of  the  financial  problem  would  he  to  try  In  certain 
centers,  where  local  conditions  make  It  possible,  the  plan  that  has  already  l)een 
adopted  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  concentrating  a  number  of  small 
rural  schools  into  one  central  school,  and  of  providing  free  transportation  of 
pupils  thereto,  thereby  economizing  finance  and  teaching  power,  iind  promoting 
(trenter  efficiency  of  teaching,  better  classification  of  pupils,  a  higher  grade  of 
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instruction,  the  employment  of  better  paid  teachers,  and  a  more  complete  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings." 

The  resolutions  were  fully  discussed  In  conference,  then  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  them  to  the  premier. 

Teaching  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  (.Inn.  Rpt.  Sebr.  Bd.  Agr., 
1905,  pp.  SO-iS). — This  report  embodies  the  replies  received  by  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Nebraska  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  edura- 
tional  Institutions  In  the  State  making  Inquiry  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Instruction  iu  agriculture  given  to  teachers  during  1905.  Such  Instruction  l« 
given  In  the  State  University  In  a  special  6  weeks'  summer  session  for  teachers, 
in  the  State  Normal  Scliool  at  Peru  during  18  weeks  for  nil  students,  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kearney,- in  the  Nebraska  Normal  College  at  Wayne  in 
60  recitations  and  25  hours  of  exi)erlmental  work.  In  the  Fremont  College  at 
Fremont,  5  hours  a  week,  in  Gfand  Island  College  at  Grand  Island,  5  hours  a 
week,  in  York  College  at  York,  .3  hours  a  week  for  one  term,  in  tlie  5  State 
Junior  normal  schools  at  Alliance,  Holdrege,  McCook,  North  Platte,  and  Valen- 
tine, and  in  about  50  high  schools  of  the  State  which  Include  normal  conrsefi 
in  their  work. 

The  report  also  contains  a  letter  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  which  a  review  of  progress  made  In  teaching  elementary  agri- 
culture In  the  public  schools  In  1905  is  given.  Among  the  features  of  this 
progress  have  been  teachers'  reading  circle  work  In  agriailture,  summer  school 
instruction  in  agriculture  In  the  State  junior  normals,  and  normal  training  in 
agriculture  In  high  schools. 

School  gardening  has  also  received  attention  and  much  Interest  has  l>een 
aroused  by  means  of  county  and  State  com  growing  and  cooking  contests  carried 
on  through  2  State  organizations  known  as  the  Nebraska  Boys'  Agricultuni 
Association  and  the  Nebraska  Girls'  Domestic  Science  Association,  as  well  as 
through  a  number  of  county  associations  of  similar  stamp. 

The  place  of  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  agriculture  in  our  school 
system,  J.  It.  Jewell  (Reprint  from  Pedag.  Seminary,  13  (1906),  pp.  2'i- 
£92). — The  writer  reviews  briefly  the  progress  in  the  introduction  of  nature 
study,  school  gardens,  and  agriculture  Into  the  public  schools  of  this  country, 
and  comments  on  the  Importanc-e  of  this  work.  He  shows  that  the  agrlcnltunil 
colleges  have  been  largely  engaged  in  preparing  leaders  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research,  and  that  the  preparation  of  an  intelligent  farm  population 
must  be  taken  up  by  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  introduction  of  agriculture 
Into  these  schools  would,  in  his  opinion,  result  in  pupils  remaining  in  school 
longer,  as  thoy  have  been  done  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  he  argues  from 
figures  of  increased  com  production  in  Iowa,  increased  Income  for  bacon,  butter, 
and  eggs  in  Denmark,  and  for  butter  In  Ontario  that  such  instruction  would 
result  In  material  benefit  to  the  farmers.  He  also  argues  that  with  the  iutro- 
ductlon  of  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  elementary  agriculture,  a  better 
ethical  condition  among  pupils  would  attain,  as  has  been  shown  by  report; 
from  police  officers  and  courts  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and 
Dayton.  He  thinks  that  education  along  these  lines  would  set  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation distinctly  toward  the  country,  help  to  solve  the  labor  problem  on  lie  farm, 
and  greatly  enhance  rural  social  conditions. 

Progress  of  nature  study  In  California,  B.  M.  Davis  (Nature-Studv  Rev., 
i  (1906),  .Vo.  8,  pp.  257-265). — ^Tlie  early  history  of  the  nature-study  movement 
in  California  Is  outlined ;  also  the  more  recent  progress  and  tendencies  of  this 
movement  and  the  factors  and  Influences  now  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  It    Among  tlie  more  Important  of  the  factors  mentioned  are  Stanford  Uni- 
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versify,  the  I'utverKlty  of  California,  the  5  State  normal  schools,  and  some 
notnble  examples  of  iinture-study  work  and  school  gardening  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities. 

mSCELLAHEOTTS. 

Nineteenth  Animal  Report  of  Illinois  Station,  1906  (IlHnoU  8ta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  JS). — This  contains  a  list  of  station  publications,  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  principal  lines  of  station  work,  and  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Be}}ort  of  Indiana  Station,  1906  (Indiana  8ta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  62). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the  station  during- the  year,  a  Hat  of 
station  jiiiMications,  notes  on  changes  in  the  station  staff,  the  text  of  the  Adams' 
Act,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  it,  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
station,  more  or  less  detailed  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  Ohio  Station,  1906  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui  176, 
pp.  XIX). — This  contains  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  station, 
the  organization  list  and  report  of  the  board  of  control,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  and  a  report  of  the  director  summarizing 
the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Utah  Station,  1904  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  pp. 
26). — ^This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  report  of  the  director 
and  departmental  reports  reviewing  the  different  lines  of  station  work  during 
the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Sixteenth  Anntial  Beport  of  Utah  Station,  1905  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
XXIV). — This  is  similar  in  scope  to  the  above  reiwrt. 

Beport  of  committee  on  experiment  station  org^anization  and  policy 
(U.  8.  Dept.  .igr..  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  11,  pp.  7). — Reference  has  already" 
been  made  in  this  report  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  411). 

PubUcations  of  the  OfBlce  of  Experiment  Stations  from  its  organization 
to  June  30,  1906  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  10,  pp.  12). 

Press  bulletins  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  176,  pp.  400-^07). — Reprints  of  press  bulletins 
on  the  following  subjects:  Wheat  midge  or  "  red  weevil;  "  late  blight  or  rot  of 
potatoes ;  how  to  fight  grasshoppers ;  fertilizing  the  wheat  crop ;  profitable  farm 
forestry ;  beware  of  Impurities  In  clover  and  alfalfa  seeds ;  misrepresentations 
of  tree  agents ;  injuries  to  trees  by  mice  and  rabbits ;  old  tobacco  plant  beds  v. 
new  ones,  and  what  Is  the  condition  of  your  seed  corn. 

A  visitors'  guide  to  the  more  imi>ortant  features  of  the  station's  work  in 
1906  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  56,  pp.  ii,  figs.  10.  map  1). 

Index  for  Bulletins  48-68  of  the  North  Dakota  Station  (North  Dakota 
8ttt.  Index  Buis.  k8-€8,  pp.  13). 
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Florida  Station. — F.  M.  Stearns,  for  two  years  past  gardener,  died  February  6. 

0«orgia  CoUeg^e  and  Station. — A  series  of  farmers'  institute  lectures  was  given 
Jointly  by  the  college  and  station  along  ttie  line  of  the  Georgia  Coast  and  Pied- 
mont Railroad,  from  February  0  to  10,  the  railroad  providing  a  special  «ir 
and  l>earing  all  expenses  of  the  trip.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  court-hoosn 
and  schoolhouses  of  a  number  of  towns  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
The  audiences  ranged  from  60  to  200  at  each  session.  The  lecturers  were  Harrie 
Jordan,  director  of  farmers'  Institutes ;  J.  S.  Stewart  and  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the 
imiversity ;  R.  I.  Smith,  State  entomologist,  and  C.  L.  Wliloughby,  of  the  station. 
This  is  the  first  movement  of  the  sort  In  Georgia,  but  its  success  is  such  as  to 
maice  probable  the  continuation  of  the  movement. 

Cornell  TTniversity. — ^The  dairy  building,  which  will  eventually  form  one  win? 
of  the  large  agricultural  building  in  course  of  erection  for  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. Is  the  first  of  the  group  to  be  completed  and  is  now  in  use.  It  consist* 
of  a  2-8tory  and  basement  brick  structure,  101  by  51  ft.,  to  be  used  solely  (or 
classroom,  office,  and  laboratory  work,  and  a  1-story  and  basement  wing.  163  by 
60  ft,  in  which  are  located  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  nianiH 
facture  of  dairy  products.  In  this  way  the  noise,  vibration,  and  dampness 
Incident  to  butter  and  cheese  making  do  not  Interfere  with  other  work. 

In  the  manufacturing  rooms  much  attention  has  been  given  to  sanitary 
lequlrements.  Wherever  possible  brick,  cement,  iron,  and  tile  have  been  used 
Instead  of  wood.  To  prevent  the  lodging  of  dust,  door  and  window  frames 
and  baseboards  have  bc^n  set  flush  with  the  side  walls,  and  doors  liave  bren 
made  smooth  and  without  panels.  All  shelving  Is  detachable,  resting  on  Iron 
brackets  secured  by  b'jlts.  Side  walls  are  of  cement  or  hard  finish,  and  tloort 
of  cement  or  tile.  The  latter  is  used  in  the  butter  and  cheese  making  rooms, 
where  special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  secure  thorough  cleansing  «n<l 
drainage.  All  rooms  are  profusely  lighted,  and  the  manufacturing  rooms  at 
equipped  with  shades  which  can  be  as  easily  laundered  as  towels. 

Steam  for  heating  and  cleansing  Is  obtained  from  the  main  agricultural  build- 
ing, and  power  from  a  boiler  and  engine  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  wing,  to 
permit  of  instruction  in  the  management  and  crfre  of  this  machinery.  .Modem 
appliances  have  been  provided  throughout,  including  a  complete  outfit  for  the 
study  of  problems  In  handling  market  milk,  manufacture  of  Roquefort.  Camem- 
bert,  and  other  fancy  cheeses,  dairy  mechanics,  etc.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  contains  a  museum,  reading  room,  bacteriological  and  milk-testing  lato- 
ratories,  and  all  necessary  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  work. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — ^A  four-year  undergraduate  connic  is 
forestry  has  been  establislied.  and  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  this  work.  An  assistant  professor  of  forestry  is  to  be  appointed,  and  a  new 
building  for  the  department  is  projected.  Other  appointments  have  been  made 
as  follows:  Alva  Agee,  professor  of  agricultural  extension;  Charles  F.  Shaw, 
instructor  in  agronomy;  Joseph  E.  Dunipaoe,  assistant  In  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  Ralph  Martin,  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry. 
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In  the  statiou  W.  H.  Mclntlre  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  nutri- 
tion, to  succeed  N.  C.  Hamner,  who  lias  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  chem- 
ist at  the  Texas  Station.  Bailey  E.  Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  has  t>een 
appolDted  iiasistant  professor  of  experimental  agronomy ;  C.  L.  Cook  and  F.  R. 
Raid,  of  the  same  bureau,  soil  experts ;  J.  F.  Barron,  assistant  in  experimental 
agrunomy ;  Arthur  W.  Broomell  and  G.  C.  Given,  assistant  chemists,  and  E.  F. 
Fortin,  traveling  dairy  expert. 

A  soil  survey  of  Center  County,  In  which  the  station  is  located.  Is  to  be  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 

Uiode  Island  Station. — W.  F.  Purrlngton  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist 
to  accept  a  position  in  a  food  laboratory  In  New  Hampshire. 

Land-grant  Colleges  to  be  made  Depositories  of  Public  Documents. — In  a  sup- 
plemental report  of  the  Joint  Printing  Investigation  Commission  of  the  two 
Ilouses  of  Congress  it  was  recommended  that  the  land-grant  colleges  be  desig- 
nated depositories  for  nil  public  documents.  A  bill  providing  for  such  distribu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Congress  just  closed.  This  Is  one  of  the  ends  which  has 
been  sought  by  these  institutions.  Under  this  measure  all  Government  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  regularly  as  Issued,  instead  of  requiring  special  application 
tc  Members  of  Congress,  as  In  most  cases  at  present. 

Eulogies  on  Hon.  H.  C.  Adams. — At  a  memorial  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  24,  tributes  to  the  life  and  services  of  Hon.  H.  C. 
Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  were  paid  by  bis  late  colleagues.  Many  appreciative 
addresses  were  delivered,  which  brought  out  the  high  regard  and  the  affection  In 
which  Mr.  Adams  was  held,  his  strengtti  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  his  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  American  agriculture  especially. 

Referring  to  the  act  which  bears  his  name,  Representative  Esch,  of  Wisconsin, 
said:  "Realizing  the  valuable  work  of  the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States,  and  that  with  an  Increase  of  funds  at  their 
disposal  this  work  could  be  largely  Increased,  he  at  once  Introduced  a  bill  with 
this  end  in  view.  Nothing  more  fluely  illustrated  a  distinctive  trait  of  Mr. 
Adams's  character  as  to  fixity  of  purpose  and  Indomitable  will  than  the  patient, 
courageous,  and  splendid  fight  he  made  for  his  bill.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks  and  months  he  won.  lie  deserved  to  win,  and  as  a  result  his  memory 
lives  In  the  chief  seats  of  learning  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union." 

Representative  I^ever,  of  South  Carolina,  called  attention  to  Mr.  Adams's 
lemarkable  insight  Into  agricultural  porblems  and  bis  faith  in  the  coming  of 
ideal  farm  ctmditlons.  "  It  was  this  enthusiasm,  this  belief  that  a  good  fight 
for  a  worthy  cause  could  not  fall,  which  Induced  him  to  introduce  and  fight 
through  Congress  a  bill  doubling  the  ai)propriation  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  of  the  country.  Who  can  forget  the  earnestness,  the  vigor,  the  per- 
sistency, the  tenacity  which  marked  bis  efforts  In  this  behalf?  Nothing  could 
daunt  him,  nothing  couid  stem  the  tide  of  his  enthusiasm.  The  opposition  was 
brushed  aside  by  the  Justness  of  bis  cause  and  by  the  eloquence  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  presented  It,  and  this  one  act,  this  one  supreme  and  triumphant 
effort  in  behalf  of  tbe  American  farmer,  Is  sufficient  to  make  Henry  C.  Adams 
one  of  the  splendid  characters  of  our  history.  And  when  agriculture  receives 
that  recognition  to  which  she  is  entitled,  when  our  farmhouses  are  filled  with 
educated  and  happy  occupants,  and  when  ideal  conditions  have  been  reached, 
his  name  will  be  revered  along  with  that  of  Morrill  and  Hatch.  Can  any 
higher  tribute  be  paid  to  any  man  than  to  give  him  equal  rank  with  those  men 
in  our  history  who  have  wrought  most  effectively  and  wisely  for  the  greatest 
industry  of  the  nation?" 

American  -Breeders'  -AMooiation. — The  tliird  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January   15-18.   1!K)7.  in  conjunction   with 
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meetings  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  twelve  other  agricnltaral 
organizations  of  that  State.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  meeting  was 
the  reports  of  committees  apiMinted  to  consider  different  lines  of  breeding 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  promoting  them.  These  and  the  more 
important  addresses  and  papers  presented  are  noted  below. 

The  association  passed  resolutions  (1)  urging  upon  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  States  a  continuation  of  their  liberal  policy  In  the  build- 
ing up  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture,  including  that  relating  to  the 
production  and  Improvement  of  plants  and  animals;  (2)  requesting  Gongrese 
to  devote  the  money  now  appropriated  for  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  to  the 
importation  and  Improvement  of  plants;  (3)  requesting  such  modlflcations  of 
the  game  laws  of  the  diflTerent  States  as  will  permit  the  capture  and  shipment 
of  game  birds  for  purposes  of  propagation;  (4)  authorizing  the  committee  on 
eugenics  to  organize  as  a  committee  of  the  association  or  as  an  independent 
society,  and  (5)  directing  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  ascertain  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  annual  dues  from  $1  to  f2,  and  the  feasibility  of 
publish  tng  a  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  and  objects  of  thp 
association. 

Francis  Galton,  of  England,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  retiring  officers  were  reelected  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary 
of  the  animal  section,  which  office  will  be  filled  during  the  coming  year  by  C.  B. 
Davenport,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  X.  Preference  was  expressed  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  nest  meeting  place. 

Papers  and  addresses. — In  an  evening  address  before  the  general  as8embl.v. 
W.  Al.  Hays  discussed  the  subject  of  Education  in  Breeding.  He  urged  the 
establishment  of  agriculturnl  high  schools  in  farming  districts,  and  schools 
for  mechanic  arts  and  home  economics  In  cities,  which  could  be  effectively 
accomplished  by  appropriations  amounting  to  20  cents  per  capita.  In  this 
connection  reference  was  made  to  the  recent  progress  along  this  line  Id 
Georgia.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural high  schools  were  considered  necessary  steps  in  making  available  to  the 
people  the  results  of  agricultural  research,  for  wbi(>h  liberal  appropriations 
are  now  being  made.  With  a  system  of  agricultural  instruction  extending 
from  the  university  to  the  consolidated  rural  school,  it  was  considered  possible 
to  have  centers  for  animal  and  plant  breeding  at  the  State  station  and  brancli 
stations.  The  work  of  a  plant-breeding  station  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
Minnesota  for  15  years  was  Illustrated  by  means  of  moving  pictures. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  an  address  on 
Breeding  Cattelo,  by  C.  J.  Jones.  The  cattelo  is  a  cross  between  the  buffalo 
and  domesticated  cattle.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  breeding  the 
cattelo,  as  also  In  crossing  mountain  and  domesticated  sheep.  This  work, 
originating  with  the  speaker,  will  hen<!eforth  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  witli 
this  Department.  Much  information  was  also  given  concerning  the  buffalo  in 
its  wild  state  and  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  preserve  the  species. 

Breeding  Beef  Cattle  in  Ohio  was  discussed  by  J.  P.  Hine.  The  speaker 
objected  to  the  great  difference  In  market  prices  between  heifers  and  steers, 
stating  that  this  difference,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  |2  per  hundred- 
weight, is  the  greatest  imposition  the  beef  producer  has  to  contend  with.  It 
was  noted  that  this  discrimination  between  sexes  is  no  longer  made  In  Great 
Britain. 

A  paper  on  Breeding  Dairy  Cattle,  by  M.  A.  Scovell,  dealt  mainly  with  the 
history  of  the  .Jersey  breed.  It  was  suggested  that  efforts  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  tills  breetl  should  be  along  the  lines  of  constitutional  vigor  and 
yield  of  milk. 
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C.  W.  Gay  discussed  The  Breeding  of  the  American  Harness  Horse.  There  Is, 
according  to  the  spcalter,  a  growing  demand  for  this  type  of  horse,  which  is  now 
produced  by  chance.  Utilizing  the  American  breeds  for  the  production  of  this 
type  of  horse,  the  speaker  suggested  lieeping  on  the  top  cross  a  standard-bred 
sire  of  the  heavy  harness  t.vpe  and  using  for  dams  mares  of  the  American  saddle 
or  preferably  of  the  Morgan  breeds.  Going  outside  of  native  breeds,  the 
speaker  would  suggest  the  use  of  an  English  hackney  dam. 

The  Teaching  of  Animal  Selection  or  Anitnal  Judging  was  discussed  by  C.  S. 
Plumb.  Methods  of  teaching  animal  judging  to  students  in  agricultural  col- 
leges were  briefly  presented. 

R.  H.  Johnson,  in  discussing  the  subje<-t  What  the  I'oultry  Breeder  Can  Learn 
from  the  Cattle  Breeder,  compared  the  two  lines  of  animal  breeding  as  regards 
(1)  quality  of  stock,  (2)  selection,  (3)  competitive  shows,  (4)  performance 
records,  (5)  centgener  power,  and  (6)  performance  tests.  In  many  respects  the 
poultry  breeders  were  shown  to  be  behind  the  cattle  breeders.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  performance  contests.  The  speaker  was  In  favor  of  securing 
Individual  records,  of  making  the  competition  one  between  Individuals  and 
strains  rather  than  breeds,  and  of  Instituting  contests  in  which  not  only  egg 
records  but  gain  In  weight  In  proportion  to  food  consumed  should  l)e  taken  Into 
account. 

C.  B.  Davenport  addressed  the  association  <m  The  Inhcritam-e  of  Pedigree 
Breeding  in  Poultry.  The  different  forms  of  Inheritance  re<-<>gnlzable  in  hy- 
bridization were  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Inheritance  Is  alternative.  1.  e.,  one  of 
the  two  contrasted  conditions  of  a  given  organ  Is  dominant  over  the  other  and 
nlone  appears  in  the  progeny:  (2)  Inheritance  is  particulate.  I.  c..  both  of  the 
«-ontrasted  characters  apiiear  in  the  offspring  side  by  side  in  a  patchwork ;  (3) 
inheritance  Is  blending,  i.  e..  the  opposed  characters  being  quantitatively  un- 
like, the' offspring  are  approximately  intermetliatc  iK-tween  the  two  parents; 
and  (4)  Inheritance  Is  neoniorphic,  I.  e..  a  characteristic  appears  in  the  hybrids 
that  can  not  be  seen  in  the  parents.  In  illustrating  those  laws  the  speaker 
'■onsldered  various  characters,  such  as  color  of  plumage,  form  of  comb,  etc..  In 
hybrids. 

The  processes  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  new  race  which  shall  combine 
various  desirable  characters  found  In  two  or  more  races  were  summarized  by 
the  speaker  as  follows:  (1)  Hybridization  by  which  the  desired  combination 
may  be  obtained  at  least  In  the  second  hybrid  generation;  (2)  purillcation  of 
the  race  by  the  elimination  of  germ  (^>lls  carrying  the  characteristics  that  are 
opposed  to  those  sought;  and  (."?)  selection  of  tiie  best  breeding  individuals 
as  parents,  by  which  there  will  be  obtained  a  larger  percentage  of  offspring  of 
the  best  quality.  This  work  of  obtaining  and  fl.\ing  a  desirable  characteristic 
will,  of  course,  be  hastened  if  there  can  be  found  some  individual  which  is  pre- 
potent In  respect  to  that  characteristic. 

In  discussing  The  Production  and  Fl.\atlon  of  New  Breeds,  W.  B.  Castle 
gave  the  results  of  extended  Investigations  In  crossing  rats.  The  variation 
foilowing  crossing  was  considered  due  largely  to  the  production  of  new  combi- 
nations of  unit  characters.  Such  combInati(ms  may  be  fixed  by  selection.  In- 
breeding is  not  essential.  No  fixation  is  required  when  crossing  results  In  a 
blend  rather  than  In  alternative  Inheritance. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  his  experiments,  the  siieaker  stated  that  where 
Mendelian  inheritance  is  involved  new  characters  are  produced  by  cross  breed- 
ing by  the  forming  of  a  mosaic  differing  from  either  parent,  or  b.v  the  becoming 
visible  of  an  element  previously  invisible  In  one  of  the  parents.  The  fixation 
of  the  new  cliaraeter  will  consist  in  setniring  gametes  which  separately  contain 
ail  the  factors  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  new  character.    When  the 
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characters  are  prerlougly  separated  fwmplete  fixation  may  be  secured  in  two 
generations.  When  the  new  character  is  a  mosaic  a  longer  time  is  reqaired 
88  gametic  contamination  which  is  noa-Mendelian  in  character  is  involved. 

Rejuvenation  by  Hybridization  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Q.  I.  Simp- 
son. The  vigor  or  energy  of  offspring,  according  to  the  spealier,  is  affected  by 
four  factors — hybridization,  crossing,  change  of  nutrition,  and  change  of  climato. 
These  factors  were  explained  and  illustrated  in  connection  with  a  diseussio.'! 
of  the  author's  theory  of  "cell  polarity,"  which  has  to  do  with  ttie  origin  and 
function  of  centrosomes. 

G.  M.  Rommel  discussed  The  Inheritance  of  the  Size  of  Litter  In  Poland  China 
Sows.  Brief  reference  was  made  to  the  results  of  studies  reported  In  Circular 
05  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  207).  More  recent  studies 
of  the  Inheritance  of  the  size  of  litters  from  mother  to  daughter  were  reported. 
The  later  results  showed  that  the  size  of  the  litter  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
sows  from  1  to  5  years.  The  results  also  showed  a  tendency  toward  the  trans- 
mission of  the  size  of  Utter,  this  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  youngest 
dnughtera 

E.  C.  Schroeder,  in  discussing  Animal  Breeding  and  Disease,  stated  tliat 
disease  is  a  disqualifying  condition  in  any  animal  from  which  the  highest  type 
of  progeny  Is  expected.  This  was  Illustrated  by  reference  to  specific  diseases. 
Means  of  eradicating  certain  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  were  discusseil. 
Si)ecial  attention  was  called  to  the  spreading  of  disease  by  the  growing  custom 
of  stabling  animals  by  classes  in  exhibitions  Instead  of  by  owners.  Among  other 
topics  discussed  was  the  Inheritance  of  susceptibility  to  disease.  Tests  carried 
on  for  ten  years  Jiave  shown  that  the  susceptibility  of  hogs  to  hog  cholera  varies 
from  an  extremely  high  grade  to  absolute  immunity.  Great  variation  was  also 
observed  in  the  susceirtibility  of  cattle  to  Texas  fever  and  other  diseases.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  obtain  a  breed  of  hogs  Immune  to  cholera  by  breeding 
from  naturally  Immune  stoclc.  Mention  was  also  made  of  other  lines  of  worl: 
similar  in  character  in  which  the  Bureau  Is  engaged. 

Corn  Breeding  and  Registration  was  discussed  by  C.  G.  Williams,  who  con- 
sidered the  ear-row  test  the  proper  basis  for  this  work.  Ears  for  this  test 
should  be  selected  upou  the  growing  plant  in  order  that  environment  may  lie 
noted  and  the  first  step  taken  in  sifting  the  Inherltabiy  good  from  the  acci- 
dentally good.  The  ear-row  test  may  be  employed  without  regard  to  other 
cornfields.  In  order  to  overcome  differences  in  environment  this  test  should 
be  made  In  duplicate,  with  unlforfti  check  rows  at  regular  intervals.  The 
value  of  this  duplication  was  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Ohio  breeders. 

One-third  to  one-half  of  the  seed  grain  of  each  ear  should  be  saved  for  use 
in  the  breeding  plats  when  the  test  has  demonstrated  which  the  high-yielding 
ears  are.  The  remnants  of  the  high-yield-kig  ears  are  crossed  the  year  foiiow- 
ing  the  test,  one  being  used  as  sire  upon  several  detasseled  dams.  A  plan  for 
continuous  corn-breeding  work  was  presented  in  which  inbreeding  was  thouglit 
to  be  provided  against.  Rules  were  given  for  the  registration  of  pedigreed 
and  merged  strains  of  corn  as  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Plant  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation. 

The  breeding  of  tobacco  with  particular  reference  to  the  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment was  discussed  by  A.  D.  Shamel. 

A  review  of  Tobacco  Breeding  In  Ohio  was  presented  by  A.  D.  Selby.  Th,-" 
State  has  four  tobacco  districts  in  which  characteristic  and  distinct  varieties 
are  grown.  Efforts  at  crossing  the  Connecticut  seed  leaf  with  the  Cuban  seed- 
leaf  tobacco  In  the  cigar-filler  district  have  resulted  In  the  production  of  35  or 
more  hybrids  which  are  b^ing  tested.  New  wrapper  totmcco  hybrids  hav« 
also  been  produced  and  are  being  subjected  to  tests. 
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W.  H.  Scherfilus  presented  a  report  on  Tobacco  Breeding  in  Kentucky.  Atten- 
tion w«8  called  to  tbe  fact  ttiat  Kentucky  produces  more  than  one-third  of  tlie 
output  of  tobacco  of  the  United  States,  and  fertilizer  and  variety  tests  were 
reported.  White  Burley  tobacco  has  given  better  results  than  crosses  of  this 
variety  with  Connecticut,  Havana,  and  Sumatra  varieties.  The  protection  of  the 
seed  heads  from  cross  fertilization  by  bagging  and  the  use  of  the  seed  sepa- 
rator have  resulted  in  the  production  of  better  and  more  uniform  cropa 

C.  W.  Wald  reported  the  Results  of  Hill  Sele<?tion  of  Seed  Potatoes.  Seed  was 
selected  from  high  and  low  yielding  hills  and  from  bills  resistant  to  disease,  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  Ohio  Station  for  three  years.  In  general  the 
results  showed  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  potatoes  when  the  'Seed  had  been 
selected  from  high-yielding  hills,  and  a  decrease  when  the  seed  had  been  seiei'ted 
from  low-yiel<llng  liills.  The  selection  of  seed  from  high-yielding  hills  is  there- 
fore recommended.  Selection  from  hills  showing  resistance  to  early  blight  has 
given  very  encouraging  results. 

The  Improvement  of  Sugar  Cane  by  Selection  and  Breeding  was  discussed  by 
C.  O.  Townsend.  Several  difficulties  encountered  in  the  improvement  of  sugar 
cane  by  vegetative  selection  or  breeding  were  mentioned,  such  as  confusion  of 
names,  nonstabillty  of  chanicters,  and  size  and  position  of  flowers.  The  prin- 
cipal points  aimed  at  by  cane  breeders  were  enumerated  and  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  cane  most  desired  is  the  one  that  will  yield  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  sugar  i>er  acre  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  the  least  expense.  In  the 
work  already  done  much  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the  yield  of  cane 
and  also  the  sugar  content,  In  .securing  varieties  more  or  less  resistant  to  disease, 
and  in  developing  varieties  suited  to  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
Improvement  by  seminal  variation  has  so  far  given  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

J.  E.  W.  Tracy  discussed  Breeding  of  Sugar  Beets  to  Increase  the  Sugar  Con- 
tent and  Yield  Per  Acre  and  the  Encouragement  of  the  Sugar-beet-seed  Industry 
in  America.  It  was  considered  irassible  to  increase  the  available  sugar  in  sugar 
beets  grown  in  the  United  States  at  least  2  per  cent  by  the  use  of  better  seed, 
and  also  in  the  same  umnner  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  to  a 
marked  extent.  Mention  was  made  of  the  efforts  being  put  forth  in  this  country 
to  establish  pedigree  strains  of  seed.  Sugar-I)«et  growers  were  urged  to  produce 
their  own  seed,  in  which  work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  willing  to 
cooperate. 

In  discussing  the  Breeding  of  Clover,  S.  M.  Bain  reported  finding  individual 
clover  plants  very  resistant  to  disease. 

A  paper  by  F.  Doruer,  sr.,  on  Carnation  Breeding  contained  a  brief  history  of 
the  carnation,  a  description  of  methods  employed  in  breeding,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  a  good  carnation.  Breeding  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  author  since  1889.  J.  B.  Norton  described  some  experiments 
in  breeding  carnations  carried  on  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  lantern  slides  showing  the  results  of  hybridization. 

The  Importance  of  the  Mutation  Theory  in  Practical  Breeding  was  discussed 
by  6.  H.  Shuil.  The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  unex- 
pected variations  which  have  formed  the  starting  point  for  the  production  of  * 
new  strains,  and  mentioned  the  need  of  care  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  dis- 
tingnlshing  mutations  from  forms  produced  by  hybridization.  Mutations  were 
considered  the  basis  of  every  permanent  seed  strain.  According  to  the  speaker, 
the  method  of  breeding  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  mutation  theory  should 
consist  in  the  production  of  as  large  number  as  possible  of  seedlings  among 
wbich  to  seek  valuable  mutations;  as  complete  Isolation  of  selected  individuals 
as  their  breeding  habits -will  permit  and  complete  control  of  fertilization,  and 
the  rearing  of  the  offspring  under  conditions  that  will  allow  all  distinguishing 
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characteristics  to  reach  a  normal  development.  It  was  stated  that  these  require- 
ments are  more  or  less  closely  approximated  by  the  various  isolation  methods 
now  In  use. 

S.  M.  Tracy  showed  by  numerous  illustrations  The  Importance  of  Securing 
Full  and  Accurate  Descriptions  of  Varietiea  The  Press  and  Breeding  was  dis- 
cussed by  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  mainly  as  regards  the  use  of  illustrations  in 
advertising. 

Papers  read  by  title. — C.  E.  Woodruff  submitted  a  paper  entitled:  Tlie  Pre- 
vention of  Degeneration  la  the  Only  Practical  Eugenics.  The  author  maintained 
that  a  study  of  heredity  will  prove  that  defects  are  often  due  to  remedial  causes, 
and  suggested  that  sanitation  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  cmly  practical  means 
for  preventing  degeneration. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Bacon  Hog  in  Ontario  was  set  f<Mth  In  a  psper  by 
J.  Dryden.  This  was  considered  the  highest  achievement  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  while  under  the  guidance  of  the  author.  It  was  stated 
that  the  present  high  and  uniform  quality  of  bacon  has  been  attained  entirely 
by  selection  based  on  the  Icilling  testa.  The  animals  reserved  for  breeding  were 
selected  to  supply  the  same  type  which  won  first  place  in  such  tests.  Close  In- 
breeding was  not  resorted  to. 

A  Plea  for  a  More  Extended  Use  of  the  System  of  Live  Stock  Itegistratlon 
was  made  In  a  paper  by  M.  M.  Boyd. 

A  paper  by  J.  B.  Norton  discussed  the  methods  of  oat  breeding,  and  mentioned 
results  which  have  already  been  secured.  The  principal  nim  in  the  breeding 
of  oats  in  the  Tlulted  States  is  that  of  resistance.  Plants  have  already  been 
obtained  which  are  nearly  free  from  smut  and  rust. 

A  paper  on  The  Selection  of  Seed  Com,  by  C.  D.  Smith.  <x>ntained  the  results 
of  experimental  work  and  suggestions  concerning  the  liest  methods  to  he 
employed  in  the  selection  of  seed  com. 

Statistics  of  Cotton  Variation  were  reporte<l  in  a  iMijier  by  N.  D.  Shoemaker. 
The  study  was  undertaken  to  determhie  the  gain  in  a  desirable  character  whi<'h 
might  be  expected  from  the  progeny  of  a  single  plant,  and  how  this  gain  might 
be  affected  by  cultivation  and  seasons.  Tlie  results  are  interprete<l  as  favoring 
the  check-row  system,  making  a  large  number  of  selections,  and  the  keying  of 
fairly  complete  progeny  recordsi 

H.  II.  Groff  calieil  attention  to  certain  re.«tults  which  have  been  secured  by 
him  in  growing  gladioli ;  and  The  Ease  and  Importance  of  Improving  the  Varie- 
ties of  Cultivated  Nuts  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

A  paper  by  N.  E.  Hansen  entitled,  A  Plant  Breeders  Trip  to  Eurasia  gave 
notes  on  a  Journey  around  the  world,  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  northern  limits  of  alfalfa  In  Asia.  L.  J.  Briggs  submitted  a  pai»er  entitled 
Grading  In  Agricultural  Judging  Contests,  In  which  a  system  of  preparing 
grading  tables  was  presented.  Disseminating  New  Varieties  of  Plants,  by 
C.  W.  Ward,  was  also  read  by  title. 

Reports  of  committees. — A  verbal  report  on  cooperation  in  animal  breed- 
ing was  submitted  by  W.  M.  Hays.  Special  mention  was  made  of  the  project 
'for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  dual  purpose  cow,  as  represented  by 
the  milking  Shorthorns,  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Minnesota  Station  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  verbal  report  on  animal  hybridization  was  submittetl  by  W.  J.  Spillman. 
The  committee  has  devised  a  system  of  keeping  records  for  cross-bred  animals 
intended  for  farmers  and  breeders  generally.  It  has  also  undertaken  to  collect 
the  literature  relating  to  animal  hybrids.  Some  results  obtained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  animal  breeding  were  mWed.  and  the  Mendeilan 
law  was  discussed. 
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A  reix>rt  on  brewing  dairy  cattle  was  submitted  by  A.  J.  Glover.  This  was  In 
the  nature  of  dia(H>nne<*ted  notes  rather  than  a  committee  report  Among  the 
subJeotM  discussed  were  the  Importance  of  production  as  compared  with  confor- 
mation In  Judging  dairy  cattle,  the  value  of  short  tests,  the  determination  of 
prepotem'y,  the  relative  weight  of  heart  and  lungs  In  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and 
the  effe<'t  of  food  on  the  health  of  cows  and  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

A  verbal  report  on  breeding  wild  bird-s  was  submitted  by  T.  L.  Palmer.  This 
subject  was  di!i<'U8.sed  as  regards  the  Importation  of  wild  birds,  raising  wild 
birds  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  breeding  of  wild  birds  In  quantity  imder  domes- 
tication, and  the  breeding  of  birds  for  a  specific  punrase,  such  as  the  crossing 
of  wild  and  domestic  turkeys  in  order  to  secure  a  race  resistant  to  blackhead. 
Many  instances  of  the  Importation  of  wild  birds  were  mentioned,  and  the  efforts 
being  made  to  restore  to  some  extent  Foaie  of  the  birds  now  disappearing,  such 
as  the  elder  duck,  were  described.  The  8i)eaker  called  attention  to  State  legis- 
lation restricting  the  capture  and  shipment  of  wild  birds  as  a  serious  difficulty 
In  the  way  of  breeding  experiments. 

A  report  on  theoretical  research  In  heredity  was  submitted  by  C.  W.  Ward. 
This  consisted  essentially  of  a  review  of  recent  advances  In  the  theory  of  breed- 
ing, by  O.  B.  Davenport,  and  an  outline  of  some  of  the  more  Important  problems 
In  theoretical  reseatx'h  relating  to  heredity,  by  W.  J.  Spillman.  both  members  of 
the  committee.  According  to  Doctor  Daveniwrt,  the  newer  Investigations  are 
leveallng  certain  laws  accessory  to  or  modifying  Mendel's  law.  In  the  first 
place.  Mendel's  law  of  dominance  is  not  universal  as  characters  occasionally 
blend.  Reversion,  moreover,  constitutes  a  siKK-Ial  case  of  inheritance  in  hybrid- 
ization and  does  not  stand  In  opposition  to  the  ortllnary  laws  of  Inheritance. 
Unpublished  data  of  the  author  indicate  that  account  should  be  taken  of  the 
Immediate  characters  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  their  ancestry.  Pure  domi- 
nants, in  the  author's  experience,  can  usually  be  dlsthiguisbe<l  from  heterozygous 
dominants  without  resort  to  breeding  tests.  Subjects  mentioned  esijeclally  by 
Professor  Spillman  as  deserving  investigation  are  the  relation  of  the  extra 
chromosome  to  sex,  the  relation  of  chromosome  to  hereditjiry  characters,  and 
the  correlation  of  characters. 

A  report  on  breeding  cereals,  by  U  S.  Klinck,  dealt  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: (1)  Search  for  foimdation  stocks,  (2)  method  of  starting  foundation 
stocks,  (3)  selection,  (4)  distribution,  (5)  problems  for  the  different  cereals, 
and  (6)  crossing  and  hybridization.  Under  these  headings  the  rejiort  summed 
up  In  a  general  way  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  breeilers  of  cereals. 
It  was  suggested,  for  Instance,  that  comparative  tests  should  l>e  nmde  of  the 
centgener  method  and  the  row,  drill,  and  Burbank  methods  in  obtaining  new 
foundation  stocks.  More  investigation  was  i-onsidered  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  is  the  t>est  basis  for  selection  iu  all  the  various  crops.  It 
was  considered  desirable  that  more  data  should  be  8e<'ured  on  the  l)est  means  of 
distributing  improved  seed.  Some  of  the  problems  to  be  met  by  the  breeder  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  durmu  wheat,  emmer,  and  corn,  were  enumerated,  and 
It  was  suggested  that  each  crop  be  assigned  to  a  subcommittee  for  a  fuller  report 

A  report  on  corn  breeding,  submitted  by  J.  D.  Funk,  dealt  with  the  value  of 
the  score  card  from  the  standpoint  of  the  breeder,  and  the  methods  of  breeding 
now  employed.  The  mating  of  Individual  plants  was  suggested  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  ear-row  test. 

The  committee  on  breeding  cotton,  In  a  reiwrt  read  by  title,  stated  that  It 
was  undertaking  to  Investigate  and  standardize  methods  to  be  used  in  breeding 
this  crop.  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  present  Individual  pni)er8  ench  year 
rather  than  a  committee  report    The  pai)er  presented  at  this  meeting  was  by 
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the  chairman,  H.  J.  Webber,  and  dealt  at  length  with  methods  of  pedigree  breed- 
ing recommended  for  use  In  breeding  cotton. 

Several  other  committee  reiiorts  were  reod  by  title. 

Or;  fanning  Congrets. — The  Trans-Mteeouri  Dry  Farming  Coflgreas  was  or- 
ganized at  Denver,  January  24,  with  an  attendance  of  about  300  delegates  and 
over  700  visitors.  A  two-day  session  had  been  planned,  but  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  such  as  to  prolong  the  convention  an  additional  day.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  representatives  of  this  Department  and  a  number  of  the  western 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Governor  Buchtel  of  Ck>lorado. 
and  many  others,  on  various  aspects  of  dry  farming,  such  as  cultural  methods. 
Irrigation.  sto<-k  raisiug,  and  related  problems.  Resolutions  were  adopted  advo- 
cating the  establishment  of  experimental  and  demonstration  farms,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  accurate  Information  by  the  National  and  State  govemnieuts. 
Fisher  Harris,  of  I'tah,  was  elected  president,  and  It  was  decided  to  bold  the 
next  convention  at  Salt  Lake. 

Botany  and  Agrlcnlture  in  Ceylon. — ^The  development  of  the  Royal  Botanii- 
Gardens  at  Ceylon,  their  work  for  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of  experi- 
ment stations  are  described  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director  of  the  gardens,  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Sciciicr  Progre.»»  (190(1,  No.  2,  pp.  .308-.'J24). 

These  gardens  were  established  as  early  as  1810.  and  along  with  their  systan- 
atie 'studies  did  a  good  deal  of  economic  work  under  their  early  directors  upon 
such  plants  as  cinchona,  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  and  cacao.  During  the  last  10  years, 
the  writer  says,  they  "  have  grown  entirely  beyond  the  conception  of  botanic  gar- 
dens, and  have  become  practically  a  department  of  agriculture,  though  the  name 
of  'botanic  gardens'  Is  still  retained,  and  the  work  of  purely  botanic  gardens 
is  still  carried  on  among  many  new  lines  of  work."  An  entomologist  was 
attached  to  the  gardens  in  1809,  and  a  mycologist  two  years  later.  More  re- 
cently a  chemist  has  been  a]>pointed  and  laboratories  provided. 

The  work  of  these  specialists  has  brought  about  a  complete  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  British  planters,  who  had  previously  followed  the  plan  of  con- 
cealing any  outbreak  upon  their  plantations.  "  So  far  has  opinion  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  it  formerly  occupied,  that  the  newspapers 
of  Ceylon  are  now  among  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  any  slight  outbreak  of 
disease,  and  to  call  for  the  help  of  the  mycologi.st  or  the  entomologist." 

Two  experiment  stations  have  also  been  established  where  culture  experi- 
ments are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  one  in  connection  with  the  gardens  at 
Peradeniya  and  the  other  at  Maha-lluppalama.  The  former  is  In  the  "wet" 
zone  of  Ceylon  and  In  the  European  planting  districts.  Its  experiments  are 
mainly  with  cacao,  rubber,  tea,  citronella,  and  ground  nuts,  and  with  lemon 
grass  as  a  possibly  paying  new  product  It  has  20  acres  in  tea,  15  acres  In 
lemon  grass,  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  The  station  at  Maha-iluppalauia 
"  lies  in  the  almost  uninhabited  '  dry  '  zone  of  Ceylon,"  and  the  experiments  have 
been  mainly  with  cotton,  which  they  Indicate  may  he  made  a  crop  of  consider- 
able value  to  Ceylon. 

The  work  of  the  stations  also  extends  to  the  mautenance  of  soli  fertility, 
methods  of  harvesting  various  crops,  preparation  for  market,  etc.  "Much 
valuable  work  has  been  done  upon  the  diflTerent  ways  of  preparing  the  best 
quality  of  marketable  rubber,  upon  the  best  ways  of  distilling  oil  of  citronella 
or  of  lemon  grass,  upon  the  best  ways  of  fermenting  and  drying  cacao,  and 
similar  problems."  From  being  looked  upon  somewhat  askance,  the  stations 
are  now  appreciated  and  looked  to  for  aid,  and  "  are  t>eginnine;  to  foster  titat 
most  desirable  spirit  among  the  planters,  the  experimental  habit  of  mind." 
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The  acf  making  appropriation  for  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  each  year  becoming  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
working  out  of  public  policy.  The  development  of  the  Department 
has  gradually  led  up  to  a  variety  of  large  national  questions,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  agi'icultural  appropriation  bill  in  Congress  is 
made  the  occasion  of  extended  discussion  of  these  broad  questions  out 
of  which  a  public  policy  relating  to  them  is  being  developed.  The 
bill  frequently  receives  more  attention  than  that  for  any  other  execu- 
tive department,  this  attention  being  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  although  not  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  itself.  The  greatly  increased  interest  in  agriculture  in 
a  national  sense  and  in  the  Department's  work  has  grown  out  of  an 
increased  realization  of  the  importance  of  agi'iculture  as  a  great  basic 
industry,  lai'gely  contributory  to  wealth,  production,  commerce,  and 
other  industries,  and  touching  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Last  year  the  Federal  meat  inspection  law  was  enlarged  and  greatly 
developed  so  as  to  place  the  Department  in  control  of  all  meat  prod- 
ucts for  intei-state  commerce  and  for  export,  and  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  establishments  where  they  are  prepared.  Tlie  act 
also  established  the  policy  relating  to  the  management  of  the  forest 
reserves,  and  interpreted  the  Adams  Act  doubling  the  appropriation 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

This  year  the  appropriation  act  also  contained  important  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  management  of  funds  arising  from  the  forest 
reserves,  carried  a  permanent  increase  for  agricultural  education 
whicli  will  double  the  present  appropriation  in  five  j'eai-s,  extended 
the  Federal  inspection  to  include  human  foods,  and  increased  the  aid 
to  \k  given  in  the  eradication  of  the  Texas  fever  cattle  tick  in  the 
South,  and  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  the  New  England 
States.  A  proposition  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  grazing  lands 
of  the  public  domain,  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  with  authority  to  organize  grazing  districts, 
to  regulate  their  use,  issue  permits  or  leases,  etc.,  was  considered  at 
length  but  failed  of  passage. 
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The  inspection  duties  of  the  Department  are  steadily  increasing. 
In  addition  to  the  meat  and  food  inspection,  the  amount  for  grain 
mspection  is  increased  from  $15,000  to  $40,000,  and  the  inspection  of 
seeds  of  grasses,  clover,  and  alfalfa  is  continued.  This  police  work  is 
quite  a  new  feature  and  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  the  Department.  Without  necessarily  centralizing 
this  service,  there  are  manifest  advantages  to  the  country  at  large 
from  a  uniform  control  of  certain  products  intended  for  interstate 
shipment,  and  a  much  broader  and  more  effective  influence  is  exerted 
than  could  be  the  case  by  the  States  working  alone  and  independ- 
ently. 

The  act  marks  a  more  liberal  tendency  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 
There  were  material  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary,  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  and  the  chiefs  of  three  bureaus,  the  latter  being 
brought  up  to  $5,000.  A  provision  was  also  inserted  raising  the 
maximum  salary  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to  investi- 
gators or  others  engaged  in  scientific  work  from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 
This  is  gi'atifying  recognition  of  the  merits  of  such  service  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  other  branches  of  Government  and  scientific  work, 
and  of  the  position  which  agricultural  investigation  is  attaining. 

The  total  amount  carried  by  the  agricultural  appropriation  act 
for  1907-8  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  by  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  appropriation  for  "  routine  and  ordinary  work  "  is  $8,692,290. 
The  emergency  appropriations  and  the  increase  for  the  agricultural 
colleges  for  the  coming  year  bring  the  total  up  to  $9,447,290,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  permanent  appropriation  of  $3^)00,000  for  meat 
inspection.  If  to  this  is  added  the  Adams  fund  for  next  year, 
amounting  to  $43*2,000,  which  is  administered  by  the  Department  and 
hence  is  quite  as  properly  included  here  as  the  Hatch  fund,  the  grand 
total  is  $12,879,292.  The  amount  exceeds  the  appropriation  of  two 
years  ago  (1905-C)  by  over  $6,000,000,  and  repre-sents  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  Tliis  increase  is  in  large  measure  covered  by  the 
extension  of  the  inspection  work  of  the  Department  upon  meat  and 
other  articles  of  food. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  now  greatly  exceeds  all  other 
Bureaus  in  the  amount  of  its  fund.  Its  regular  appropriation  is 
$1,032,480,  a  net  increa.se  of  $85,500  over  la.st  year.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  the  funds  for  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  in  the  South, 
which  is  increased  from  $82,500  to  $150,000,  with  $25,000  made  imme- 
diately available,  and  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for 
executing  the -meat  inspection  law.  The  latter  was  made  permanent 
legislation.  The  appropriation  for  animal-breeding  experiments  was 
increased  from  $25,000  to  $.50,000,  and  an  attempt  to  restrict  one- 
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half  to  hoi-se  breeding  failed.  The  fund  for  developing  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  South,  which  was  included  last  year,  was  not  i-enewed. 
The  provision  for  experiments  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota 
Station  with  a  view  to  developing  antitoxins  or  preventive  vaccines 
was  continued. 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  given  a  slightly  smaller  appropriation 
than  the  previous  year,  the  amount  being  $1,413,540.  The  usual  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  buildings  was  stricken  out  on  a  point 
of  onler,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  printing  office  was  limited 
to  $18,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  increa.sed  $132,490,  the  total 
appropriation  l)oing  $1,052,230.  This  increase  was  largely  for  gen- 
eral maintenance  and  extension  of  the  present  lines  of  work,  but  in- 
eluded  an  increase  of  $25,000  for  the  grain  inspection,  as  previously 
noted.  The  fund  for  the  Congressional  seed  distribution,  in  spite  of 
the  extended  discussion  of  its  merits,  was  retained  in  the  bill  as  passed, 
the  amount  being  $238,000,  of  which  $36,000  may  be  used  for  the  in- 
troduction of  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign  countries.  In  addition 
to  the  above  amounts,  the  Bureau  received  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  emergency  appropriation  for  cotton  l)oll  weevil  work, 
the  amount  assigned  to  it  being  $150,000,  out  of  a  total  of  $190,000. 

The  amount  for  the  Forest  Service  was  increased  to  $2,400,000,  but 
$1,000,000  of  this  was  in  lieu  of  the  estimated  receipts  from  the  re- 
serves, which  must  henceforth  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  instead  of 
being  used  in  their  management.  The  sum  of  $500,000  was  appro- 
priated for  "  the  proper  and  economical  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  National  forests,"  $125,000  of  which  is  immedi- 
ately available.  Authority  to  conduct  experiments  ami  investigations 
in  Washington  was  refused.  The  authority  of  the  President  to  estab- 
lish forest  reserves  was  rescinded,  it  being  stipulated  that  future 
reserves  or  additions  in  Oregon,  AVashington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, or  Wyoming  are  to  be  made  only  l)y  act  of  Congress.  In 
response  to  the  widespread  movement  for  the  establishment  of  forest 
reserves  in  the  Appalachian  and  AVhite  mountains,  authority  was 
given  for  a  survey  and  report  on  these  watersheds  with  regard  to 
Iheir  area  and  natural  conditions,  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  "  the  advisability  of  the  Government  purchasing  and  set- 
ting apart  the  same  as  national  forest  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  (;on- 
serving  and  regulating  the  water  supply  and  flow  of  said  streams  in 
the  interest  of  agricidture,  water  power,  and  navigation."  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  made 
immediately  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  received  $050,000  for  general  main- 
tenance, including  the  execution  of  the  pure-food  law,  which,  with 
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the  statutory  roll,  brings  its  total  up  to  $697,920.  The  provisions  for 
fixing  standards  and  for  the  inspection  of  imported  food  products, 
which  were  carried  by  tlie  last  appropriation  act,  were  stricken  out 
AH  sums  or  compensation  paid  to  State  or  local  officials  in  connection 
with  the  food-inspection  work  are  to  be  reported  in  detail  to  Congress 
not  later  than  next  March.  Sufficient  authority  for  the  fixing  of 
standards  and  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  law 
are  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  pure  food  law. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$13(5,010,  an  increase  of  $41,400,  $10,000  of  which  may  be  used  in 
experiments  looking  to  the  eradication  of  the  "  white  fly."  Tobacco 
insects,  especially  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are  included  in  the  list 
of  pests  to  be  studied.  The  Bureau  receives  $40,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  cotton  boll  weevil  work,  and  an  increase  in  the  emergency 
appropriation  for  combating  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths  from  $8*2,500  to  $150,000,  the  appropriation  being  made  imme- 
diately available. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  receives  an  increase  of  $8,380,  its  total 
appropriation  l>eing  $219,940,  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the 
study  of  foreign  markets. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  was  decreased  $15,000, 
in  view  of  the  a.ssignment  of  certain  features  of  the  tobacco  work  of 
the  Bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  amount  carried  by 
the  act  is  $200,980. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  received  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  statutory  roll  and  in  the  appropriation  for  various  lines  of 
work.  The  general  maintenance  fund  was  made  $30,000,  and  the 
appropriation  for  the  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  experiment 
stations  was  increased  $9,000  in  the  case  of  each,  in  order  to  make  the 
amount  equal  to  that  received  by  the  State  stations  under  the  Adams 
Act.  For  irrigation  and  drainage  $150,000  was  appropriated,  an  in- 
crease of  $27,800  over  last  year,  and  the  $5,000  for  farmers'  institutes 
and  agricultural  schools  was  continued.  The  general  appropriation 
for  nutrition  investigations  was  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order,  but 
subsequently  a  clause  was  inserted  providing  $5,000  for  packing, 
moving,  and  storing  the  respiration  calorimeter  now  housed  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  Wesleyan  University.  The  total  appropriation  for 
the  Office,  including  that  to  the  stations  under  the  Hatch  Act,  is 
$1,013,220. 

The  same  appropriation  was  made  for  the  Biological  Survey  as 
last  year,  $52,000,  but  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  report  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Survey  is  duplicated 
by  any  other  Department  of  the  Government,  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  work  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Publications  was  $161,550, 
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bnt  this  does  not  include,  as  was  fonnerly  the  case,  the  amount  for 
printing  Farmers'  Bulletins,  which  from  now  on  is  carried  in  the 
sundry  civil  act.  The  amount  there  designated  for  this  Department, 
to  include  the  first  cost  of  the  Yearbook  and  the  miscellaneous  reports 
which  are  made  to  Congress,  is  $433,750,  of  which  amount  $98,750  is 
for  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  $25,000  for  the  publications  of  the 
Weather'Bureau. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  received  the  same  appropriation  as  last 
year,  $70,050,  and  the  Library  $28,380,  an  increase  of  $2,500.  Other 
items  of  the  act  are  Office  of  the  Secretary  $119,200,  Division  of  Ac- 
counts and  Disbursements  $il,790,  and  contingent  expenses  $47,000. 

The  increase  in  the  approi>riation  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  these  institutions  and  familiar  with  their  need  of 
additional  fxmds.  It  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  General  (Jovernment 
to  favor  and  develop  these  land-grant  institutions,  legislation  for 
which  has  now  extended  over  a  j^eriod  of  45  years. 

The  act  of  1802  donated  to  the  States  and  Territories  lands  from 
which  over  $12,000,000  has  been  realized  as  a  permane^it  endowment, 
with  over  $4,000,000  worth  still  unsold.  The  supplementary  act  of 
1800 has  given  them  $1,200,000  annually  for  more  than  a  decade  past; 
and  the  present  act,  known  as  the  Nelson  Act,  increases  the  amount 
to  each  State  $5,000  a  year  for  five  years,  when  the  appropriation  will 
be  double  that  at  present  and  will  be  continued  permanently  at 
that  rate.  Although  the  new  measure  is  carried  by  the  agricultural 
appropriation  act,  it  will  be  administered  like  the  Morrill  fund  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  not  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  appropriation  was  carried  thro^igh  on  the  merits  of  agriculture.  • 
The  law  itself  mentions  the  agricultural  work  prominently,  and  the 
discussion  in  Congress  hinged  almost  exclusively  on  the  value  and 
growing  importance  of  agricultural  education,  and  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping that  phase  of  our  educational  system.  These  needs  in  connec- 
tion with  our  colleges  are  very  acute,  as  every  one  will  admit  who  is 
familiar  with  the  relatively  meager  ecjuipment  in  men  and  materials 
for  instruction  in  that  branch.  Now  that  the  methods  of  instruction 
have  l)een  worked  out  on  a  broader  and  more  efficient  basis,  and  the 
desire  for  instruction  in  agriculture  has  become  more  widespread,  it  is 
fair  to  expect  that  the  land-grant  colleges  the  country  over  will 
recognize  the  opportunity  presented  by  this  new  appropriation  to 
develop  and  strengthen  agricultural  education. 

Press  dispatches  report  the  death  at  Paris,  France,  Afarch  18,  of 
Pierre  Engene  Marcellin  Berthelot,  the  distinguished  French  states- 
man and  scientist,  whose  work  contains  much  of  interest  and  value  to 
agriculture. 
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Berthelot  was  bom  in  Paris  October  25,  1827.  Early  in  life  he 
aowed  marked  taste  for  philosophical  studies  and  chemical  research, 
and  during  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  unusually  active  and  pro- 
ductive scientific  career,  beginning  practically  with  the  enunciation 
of  his  theory  of  polyatomic  alcohols  in  1854,  his  work  ha.s  covered 
nearly  every  branch  of  chemistry  and  included  besides  many  impor- 
tant contributions  to  physics,  botany,  and  agriculture.  Indeed  his 
scientific  work  is  preeminently  distinguished  by  its  breadth  of  con- 
ception and  the  boldness  and  success  with  which  he  made  all  depart- 
ments of  science  concerned  contribute  to  the  investigations  he  under- 
took, thus  attesting  an  extraordinary  breadth  of  knowledge  and  sure- 
ness  of  grasp  of  science  in  many  fields.  To  an  unusual  degree  he 
made  science  in  its  various  departments  subservient  to  his  purpose  in 
working  out  the  particular  problem  which  he  had  under  investigation. 

Berthelot's  philosophy  and  science  was  of  that  constructive  kind 
so  well  exemplified  by  those  researches  in  synthesis  of  organic 
compounds  .beginning  in  1854  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  which  give  him  his  strongest  title  to  fame.  When  he  began 
his  work  in  this  line  Wohler  had  already  prepared  urea  synthetically 
from  its  inorganic  constituents,  and  a  few  other  sj'ntheses  of  similar 
character  had  been  made,  but,  as  a  recent  writer  states,  "  they  were  so 
isolated,  so  insignificant,  and  so  barren  of  fruit  that  all  attempts  to 
constitute  organic  bodies  by  bringing  together  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  were  as  a  rule  regarded  as  chimerical."  Yet 
Berthelot  attacked  this  problem  with  such  energj'  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  he  greatly  increased  the  number  of  synthetically 
prepared  organic  compounds  entering  into  the  composition  of  living 
organisms,  and  elucidated  the  laws  and  devised  a  system  of  processes 
*  by  which  organic  compounds  may  be  formed  from  inorganic  elements. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  he  introduced  the  synthetic  method  into 
organic  chemistry. 

Among  the  important  compounds  thus  prepared  by  him  were 
oxalic  and  formic  acids,  methyl  alcohol,  glycerine,  camphor,  oils,  and 
acetylene.  The  ultimate  aim  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was  the 
production  of  albuminous  and  carbohydrate  bodies,  of  which  he 
said :  "  The  reconstitution  of  the  saccharine  and  albuminoid  prin- 
ciples is  the  final  object  of  organic  chemistry,  the  most  remote  one 
indeed,  but  also  one  of  the  most  important,  on  account  of  the  essential 
part  which  these  principles  play  in  our  economj'.  When  science 
attains  it,  it  will  be  able  to  realize  the  synthetic  problem  in  its  whole 
extent — that  is,  to  produce,  with  the  elements  and  by  the  play  of 
molecular  forces  alone,  all  the  definite"  natural  compounds  and  all 
the  changes  which  matter  undergoes  in  the  bodies  of  living  beings,'* 

Berthelot  expressed  the  belief  that  the  synthesis  of  the  food  nutri- 
ents, fats,  and  sugars  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  artificial  prep- 
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aration  of  othei-s  until  ultimately  all  food  materials,  beverages,  condi- 
ments, narcotics,  etc.,  will  be  made  by  artificial  processes  instead  of 
derived  from  natural  products. 

In  connection  with  his  studies  of  the  thermal  relations  of  respira- 
tion and  tissue  building  in  plants  and   animals,  Berthelot  made 
important  contributions  to  thermo-chemistry.    The  bomb  calorimeter, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  in  the  study  of  the  fuel  value  or  heats 
of  combustion  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  is  a  product  of  his  labors 
in  this  direction.    He  also  successfully  applied  the  bomb  calorimeter 
in  the  development  of  a  new  method  of  elementary  organic  analysis. 
Berthelot's  more  strictly  agricultural  contributions  were  very  large 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  importance.    He  w^as  among  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  microscopic 
organisms,  independent  of  or  in  symbiosis  with  higher  plants.    He 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  modern  scientist  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  the  humus  compounds  of  the  soil.    His  Plant 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry  (Chimie  Vegetale  et  Agricole),  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  begun  in  1899,  and  which  consists  of  four 
volumes  containing  about  2,000  pages,  is  a  collection  of  the  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  author,  especially  at  the  station  for  plant  chem- 
istry at  Meudon,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Annales  de 
Phydque  et  Chimie.    The  first  volume  deals  with  the  fixation  of 
free  nitrogen  by  soils  and  by  plants,  the  second  is  devoted  to  general 
studies  on  plant  growth  and  the  chemical  action  of  light,  the  third 
includes  special  studies  on  plant  growth,  and  the  fourth  is  devoted 
to  studies  of  cultivated  soils  and  of  wine.    In  recent  years  he  had 
made  important   and   interesting   contributions  to   the   history   of 
chemistry. 

The  varied  and  valuable  character  of  Berthelot's  contributions 
to  agricultural  science  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  files  of  Annales  de  Physique  et  Chimie,  Comptes 
Rendua  Hebdamadaires  des  Seances  de  V Academic  des  Sciences,  or 
this  journal.  The  latter  will  show  references  to  some  forty  important 
contributions  on  agricultural  subjects  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Berthelot's  eminence  in  science  was  recognized  throughout  the 
world  and  he  received  many  honors,  political  as  well  as  scientific.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  the  French  Senate,  and  had  been  successively 
Inspector-General  of  Higher  Education,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  succeeded  Pasteur  as  permanent  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  societies  of 
otlier  countries. 
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Tlie  determination  of  nitrogen  In  nitrate  of  soda,  V.  Van  Dam  (Rcc.  Trar. 
Chim.  Pays-Bas  et  Belg.,  i5  (1906),  pp.  291-296;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Abg.,  1  (1901). 
.Vo.  2.  p.  152;  Jour.  Chem.  Sw.  [London],  90  (1906),  .Vo.  .530.  //,  p.  898).— 
A  method  based  iiiwn  the  oxidation  of  oxalic  add  by  the  nitrate  in  presence  of 
uianj^anese  sulphate  with  siibaeqiieut  determination  of  the  exees»  of  oxalic 
by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate,  is  described,  and  comparisons  of  it 
with  the  Schloeslng  method  are  reported.  The  oxidation  is  effected  by  heatiii? 
the  mixture  at  1()0°  C.  for  .1J  hours  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser 
and  charged  with  <-arb()n  dloxld. 

Detection  of  nitric  add,  P.  Soltsein  (Pharrn.  Zig.,  51  (1906),  7fo.  69,  pp. 
765,  766;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl..  1906,  II,  No.  12,  pp.  1020.  1021;  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  [London],  90  (1906).  No.  530,  II,  p.  898).— The  interference  of  nitrons 
add  with  the  dlphen.rlamln  and  brucln  reactions  is  noted  and  attention  's 
called  to  the  fact  that  In  testing  for  nitric  acid  by  reduction  to  nitrous  acid 
witli  zinc  the  reduction  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  formation  of  starcli 
iodld  will  be  prevented.  It  Is  recommended  that  in  presence  of  such  substances 
as  ferric  or  manganic  oxids  metadiamido  benzol  be  used.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  occurrence  of  traces  of  nitrate  in  Alter  paper. 

Phosphomolybdlc  acid  as  a  reagent  for  potassium,  A.  Schlicht  (Chem.  7Ag.. 
SO  (1906),  No.  lOJ,,  pp.  1299,  1300;  ab«.  in  Analyst,  S2  (1907),  No.  371.  p.  6i).— 
Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  phosphomolybdlc  acid  forms  with  potash 
Insoluble  comiwunds  of  comitant  composition,  and  studies  by  the  author  of  the 
reaction  under  various  conditions  indicate  that  it  may  lie  employed  with 
advantage  as  a  means  of  quantitative  determination  of  potash.  The  reagent 
used  consists  of  a  ultric-acid  solution  of  i)hosphomolybd!c  acid  prepared  by 
fusing  ammonium  phosphomolyt>date  with  sodium  carI>onate  and  nitrate  and 
dissolving  the  fusion  In  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  The  reagent  Is  added 
to  the  nltrlc-acid  solution  of  the  potash  salt  and  the  yellow  potassium  phos- 
phomolylMlate  Is  precipitated  by  heating  the  solution.  Calcium,  magnesium,  and 
sodium  compounds  do  not  interfere,  but  aumioulum  salt,  of  course,  gives  the 
same  reaction. 

Caustlcizing  of  alkali  carbonates  by  lime,  M.  Le  Blanc  and  K.  Novotnt 
(Zfschr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  51  (1906),  pp.  181-201;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  23,  p.  1H5;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  9i 
(1907),  No.  531,  II,  p.  22). — ^The  authors  report  determinations  by  direct  and 
by  condiictivity  methods  of  the  solubility  of  calcium  carl>onate  in  water  at 
18  and  100°  C.  The  amounts  dis.solved  at  these  temperatures  were  13  and  21 
nig.  per  liter  respectively,  of  which  65  and  72  per  cent,  respectively,  were  hydro- 
llzed,  leaving  the  amoimts  actually  In  solution  as  carbonate  4  mg.  per  liter  at 
18°  and  nearly  C  mg.  per  liter  at  100°  C. 

From  these  data  and  from  others  for  the  solubility  of  calcium  liydroxld  the 
authors  calculated  the  equilibrium  constants  for  the  reaction  of  calcium  hy- 
droxid  on  potassium  or  sodium  carbtmate  and  also  carrle<l'out  experiments, 
starting  botli  with  alkali  carljonate  and  lime  and  with  alkali  h^'d^6xid  and 
calcium  carbonate.  The  results  showed  In  gt'neral  that  the  temperature  and 
also  the  pressure  were  practically  without  Influence  on  the  final  result.  The 
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speed  of  reaction  was  perhaps  greater  at  higher  temperatures,  but  equilibrium 
was  Id  all  cases  repldly  reached. 

The  most  complete  conversion  of  alkali  to  hydroxid  (98.1  to  99.1  i>er  cent) 
was  obtained  in  case  of  normal  solutions  of  alkali  carbonates  at  100°  C,  the  low- 
est (about  92  per  cent)  with  thrice-normal  alkali  carbonate,  which  was  the 
stroDgest  solution  used,  the  results  with  twice-normal  carbonates  being  inter- 
mediate. 

Determination  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  F.  W.  Rich.\rdson  (Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  26  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  3,  Jj). — This  is  a  preliminary  note  on  efforts 
Ijelng  made  by  the  author  to  devise  a  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  formaldehyde  In  milk  and  other  materials. 

Sulphuric  acid  containing  0.05  per  cent  of  ferric  sulphate  Is  added  drop  by 
drop  to  5  cc.  of  milk  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  vigorous  stirring  after  each 
addition.  The  liquid  so  obtained  may  be  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  in  equal  parts  in  order  to  umke  color  comparisons  In  glass  cells 
by  Lovlbond's  system.  By  this  means  the  author  estimates  color i metrically 
0.002  mg.  of  formaldehyde. 

In  determining  formaldehyde  in  aqueous  solutions  by  this  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  some  albuminoid  substance,  and  tests  are  l)elng  made  to  determine 
which  will  give  the  deepest  color.  Other  nitrogenous  bodies  than  albumoscs 
have  been  found  to  give  this  reaction. 

The  estimation  of  preservatives  in  milk,  H.  S.  Subewsbuky  (Analt/st.  32 
(1907),  Xo.  370.  pp.  5-lJi). — ^Tests  of  methwls  for  the  determination  of  formal- 
dehyde and  boric  acid  In  milk  are  reported. 

A  new  apparatus  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk,  J.  Adobjan  (Zixchr.'Landw.  VciishcIisw.' Ostcrr.,  9  (1906),  \o. 
12.  pp.  1063-1066,  fig.  1). — A  modiflciitiou  of  the  Gottlieb  apparatus  is  described. 
A  simple  fat  extraction  apparatus,  G.  S.  Fraps  (.\mer.  Ghcm.  .Jour.,  37 
(1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  83-87,  fig.  1). — The  author  descril)es  this  mercury  sealed  ap- 
paratus as  having  some  points  of  resemblance  to  Kuorr's,  but  being  much  simpler 
In  construction  and  less  esi»enslve. 

Detection  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  cocoanut  oil  and  oleomargarin, 
L  Robin  (Ann.  Chim.  Analut.,  li  (1907),  So.  1.  pp.  H,  l'>). — Applying  methods 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (E.  S.  K.,  18,  p.  419),  the  author  flnd.s 
that  dividing  the  Index  of  saponification  of  pure  butter  by  the  percentage  of 
fatty  acids  soluble  in  water  gives  a  quotient  in  no  case  exceeding  39.  The  same 
procedure  applied  to  margarin  gave  1,791,  to  cocoanut  oil  figures  varying  from 
129  to  142,  and  to  mixtures  of  butter  and  10  per  cent  of  margarin  or  cocoanut  . 
oil  figures  above  39  In  48  out  of  50  cjises. 

On  the  detection  of  cotton-seed  oil,  N.  I'etkow  (Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  13 
(1907),  No.  2,  pp.  21-25). — Studies  were  made  of  the  Halphen  and  Becchi  re- 
actions. 

The  two  reactions  are  not  believed  to  he  dependent  upon  the  same  substance. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  Becchi  reaction  deiieuds  upon  the  relative  amount  of 
the  silver  nitrate  solution  use<l.  The  two  tests  are  considered  necessary  In 
determining  the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil.  inasmuch  as  certain  samples  do  not 
respond  equally  well  to  both  tests.  The  coinrimetric  determination  of  the  i)er- 
oentage  of  cotton-seed  oil  In  mixtures  with  other  oils  Is  considered  um-ertain  as 
the  color  of  the  Halphen  test  witli  different  cotton-seed  oils  is  not  uniform. 

Determination  of  sucrose  and  of  reducing  sugars  in  fluid  saccharin  prod- 
ucts, F.  G.  WlECHMANH  (Internat.  ffupar  Jour.,  9  (1907),  .Vo.  9S,  pp.  68-77).— 
In  view  of  results  obtained  in  his  invostigations  of  the  determination  of  sucrose 
and  reducing  sugars  In  fluid  saccharin  products,  the  autlior  recommends  for 
this  purpose  the  retention  of  the  present  comiwsltlon  of  Fehling's  solution, 
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clarifleation  with  basic  lead  acetate  l>efore  the  determination  of  the  rtuorose  and 
reducing  sugars,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  a  gravimetric  mettiod  for  the  deter- 
mination of  both  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars.  A  gravimetric  method  for  this 
purpose  is  given. 

A  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  water  in  butter,  C.  E.  Gb.xy 
(V.  f^-  Dept.  Apr..  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ  100,  pp.  6,  fig».  2). — One  form  of  the 

apparatus  devised  for  this  purpose 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
(Fig.  1.) 

A  Is  a  flask  of  a  little  over  70  cc. 
capacity.  C  is  a  graduated  tnlw 
which  is  connected  with  flask  A  by 
means  of  a  rubber  stopper,  B.  The 
tube  C  is  graduated  after  the  glass 
stopper  F  has  been  ground  into  it 
the  zero  mark  being  the  end  of  the 
stopper.  Each  mark  of  the  gradua- 
tion represents  0.2  ce.  E  is  a  glass 
condensing  Jacket  connected  to  tbe 
graduated  tube  C  by  means  of  a 
rubber  stopper  D. 

The  reagent  used  is  a  mixture  of 
5  parts  amyl  acetate  and  1  part 
amyl  valerianate. 

In  making  a  determination  a  10- 
gram  sample  of  butter  wrapped  in 
the  parchment  paper  upon  which  it 
is  weighed  is  transferred  to  the 
flask  and  6  cc.  of  the  amyl  reagait 
is  added.  The  apparatus  is  con- 
nected as  shown  in  the  figure,  tiie 
condensing  Jacket  is  filled  with  cool 
water  to  within  1  in.  of  the  top,  and 
the  stopper  F  is  removed.  The  wafer 
is  then  distilled  off  by  beating  for 
5  to  8  minutes  and  collected  in  tlje 
tube  C.  The  flask  is  then  discon- 
nected and  the  stopper  F  inserted 
Into  the  tube  0.  The  tube  is  then 
inverted,  the  water  in  the  conden.<- 
ing  tube  l>eing  poured  out  The  con- 
densing Jacket  may  then  be  removed. 
A  little  swinging  and  agitation  will 
secure  a  separation  of  tbe  water  and 
reagent.  The  reading  made  when 
the  tube  and  contents  are  cool  shows 
the  iwrcentage  of  water  in  the 
butter. 

Comparative     determinations     by 
this  method  and  the  oOicial  method 
of  the  Association  of  OIBcial  Agri- 
cultural Chemists  agree  closely. 
Analysis  of  wine  (Feuille  Vin.  Oironde.  Si  (190"}),  .Vo.  i,  pp.  13.  i}).— This 
Kivos  tlie  mt'tliods  for  tlie  nnalyslK  of  wine  established  by  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture for  usse  in  the  government  laboratories  of  B''rance.    ^-^  , 
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S«cent  work  on  protein  hydrolysis,  J.  R.  Geeen  (Sci.  Prog.  Twentieth 
C'etit.  1  (1901),  No.  3,  pp.  427-U7). — A  concise  summary  of  investigations  which 
liave  been  reported  In  recent  years  regarding  the  cleavage  and  structure  of 
Hnlmal  and  vegetable  protelds. 

A.  text-book  of  sanitary  and  applied  chemistry  or  the  chemistry  of  water, 
air,  and  food,  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  (New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillati  Co., 
J90G,  pp.  XXII+345). — ^The  first  part  of  this  volume,  which  Is  designed  as  a 
text-boolc  for  class-room  use,  is  devoted  to  water,  air,  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation,  and  the  second  part  to  a  discussion  of  food  and  beverages,  including 
food  adulteration.  Throughout  the  booic  experiments  are  outlined,  and  the 
work  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  concise  summary  of  data  on  the  subjects  treated. 

Practical  guide  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  and  sophistication  of 
food  materials,  P.  Bbeteau  (Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliire  <t  Sons,  1907,  pp.  VIII 
-t-S86,  pU.  8,  figs.  I4S;  rev.  in  Jour.  Pharm.  et  Ghim.,  6.  ser.,  25  {1907), 
ZVo.  2,  pp.  89,  90). — ^Tbls  volume  is  designed  as  a  handlx>olc  for  students,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  apparatus,  chemical  methods,  and  directions  for  the 
detection  of  the  usual  adulterants.    The  preface  is  by  P.  Cazeneuve. 

Agricultural  chemistry  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1906,  W.  Zielstobff 
iChem.  Ztschr.,  6  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  1-6). — A  summary  account  is  given  of  prog- 
ress in  chemical  investigations  relating  to  plants  and  animal  nutrition  during 
tbe  period. 

Seport  of  progress  In  inorganic  chemical  industry  during  the  second  and 
tbird  quarters  of  1906,  G.  Kauteb  (Ghent.  Ztschr.,  6  (1907),  No.  2,  pp. 
77—25). — The  literature  of  investigation  and  invention  in  this  field  is  briefly 
reviewed.  The  investigations  of  special  interest  to  agriculture  noted  in  this 
review  are  those  relating  to  the  preparation  of  ammonia  and  other  nitrogen 
compounds  from  waste  products  and  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  association  of  official  ag^ricultural 
cbemists,  1906  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Cire.  32,  pp.  l-i). — This  contains 
the  reports  of  the  committees  on  recommendations  of  referees,  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  association,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of 
metbods,  the  resolution  adopted  concerning  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  a 
list  of  tbe  ofllcers,  referees,  and  committees  for  the  year  1907.  (See  also  E.  S. 
R.,  18,  p.  396.) 

International  catalogue  of  sdentlflc  literature.  D — Chemistry  (Intemat. 
Cat.  Sfi.  Lit.,  4  (1906)  pts.  1,  pp.  XI  +  ^31;  2,  pp.  432-2183) .—This  is  the 
fourth  annual  issue  of  this  catalogue,  previous  is.sues  of  which  have  already 
t>een  noted  (E;  S.  B.,  16,  p.  745).  Part  1  is  arranged  by  authors  and  part  2  by 
subjects. 

METEOEOIOQY— WATEE. 

Some  world's  weather  problems,  W.  J.  S.  Lockyeb  (8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth 
Cent.,  1  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  206-221,  figs.  2).— The  great  advances  in  meteorology 
made  possible  by  improved  means  of  exploring  the  upper  air  are  referred  to  and 
tbe  fundamental  relations  between  barometric  pressure  and  weather  changes  are 
discussed  with  especial  reference  to  the  barometric  see-saw  between  nearly 
antipodal  parts  of  tbe  earth,  which  has  been  worlced  out  by  the  author  and  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer. 

A  map  illustrating  this  phenomenon  is  given,  and  the  general  inverse  relation 
between  rainfall  and  pressure  in  India,  Australia,  and  England  during  the 
|)erlod  from  1870  to  1900  is  also  charted. 

The  general  conclusions  from  these  investigations  on  pressure  observations 
are  (1)  that  all  over  the  world  changes  of  long  duration  are  in  operation,  and 
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(2)  tbat  these  changes  are  not  all  alike  either  In  Intensity  or  time  of  duration. 
"  In  spite  of  these  marked  differeuces.  there  seems  nerertbeless  to  be.au  under- 
lying connection  between  them  all.  It  is  not  therefore  without,  but  ratlHT 
within,  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  time  will  come  when  such  apparent 
divergences  will  all  be  found  to  be  Ter.r  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  be  the 
natural  resultants  of  one  or  more  primary  world  atmos|>herlc  fluctuations." 

On  certain  problems  of  the  hydrosphere  and  atmosphere,  T.  C  Chauber- 
u.N  (Carnegie  Jnnt.  Washington  Year  Hook,  3  (1906),  p.  171). — "This  papet 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  climatic  problems  of  the  earth  center  attout 
the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  a  system  of  automatic  control  of  such  efficiency 
as  to  have  kept  the  temiteraturu  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
throughout  its  organic  history  within  the  narrow  range  of  100°  C,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  kept  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  like 
narrow  range  consistent  with  plant  and  animal  life. 

"The  pai)er  recurs  to  the  fourfold  organization  of  a  typical  atmosphere  set 
forth  In  [a  previous  paper],  and  endeavors  to  apply  the  states  of  equilibrium 
deduced  therefrom  to  the  feeding  and  depletion  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  hydrosphere  Is  a  derivative  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  Its  rela- 
tions of  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere  are  important  factors.  The  relations 
of  elquilibriuni  l)etween  the  free  atmospheric  gases  and  those  absorbed  or  held  in 
feeble  combinatl<m  in  the  ocean  are  considered,  together  with  the  conditions 
and  rate  of  e.xchange.  The  discussion  of  changes  in  the  basis  of  equilibrium 
forms  a  vital  factor. 

"The  funirtion  of  the  ocean  as  a  source  of  atmospheric  storage  and  supply 
is  dlscusaetl  nud  a  possible  reversal  of  the  deep-sea  circulation,  alternating  with 
circulatiun  of  the  present  order,  is  considered  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
alternation  of  warm  polar  temperatures  with  periods  of  marked  glaciatlon  and 
aridity.  The  sources  of  internal  supply  of  atmospheric  and  hydrospheric  material 
are  reviewed  and  correlated  with  sources  of  depletion,  so  far  as  practicable.  The 
function  of  deformation  and  base  leveling  In  changing  the  available  amounts  of 
the  critical  atmospheric  constituents  is  set  forth.  The  relationship  of  the 
atmosphere's  constituents  to  thermal  absorption,  retention,  and  radiation,  and 
the  bearing  of  these  upon  the  climate,  are  also  treated." 

On  the  relations  of  equilibrium  between  the  carbon  dloxld  of  the  atmoe- 
phere  and  calcium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  in 
solutions  In  water  In  contact  with  It,  J.  Stibolitz  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington 
Year  Book,  5  (1906),  pp.  171. 17Z). — "Tills  paper  embraces  the  results  of  a  com- 
putation of  the  varying  (Hiullibria  subsisting  betweeii  different  degrees  of 
(•(mcontration  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  atmosphere  and  varying  degrees  of 
concentration  of  calcium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  and  calcium  sulphate  in 
s()luti(ms  in  free  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  It  also  considers  the  relative 
I>oints  of  saturation  of  the  calcium  salts  under  varying  conditions  and  the 
consequent  order  of  their  precipitation. 

"  The  computations  have  been  develoi)ed  with  reference  to  their  application  to 
certain  of  the  problems  of  e<iuiiibrin  sot  forth  In  a  preceding  paper,  and  also 
Incidentally  to  the  order  of  deposition  of  evaporation  deposits  under  conditions 
of  aridity  and  other  atmospheric  states.  Tliey  have  been  limited  for  the  present 
to  two  cases,  tlie  first  when  tlie  three  calcium  salts  are  present  alone,  and  the 
second  wlien  they  are  present  with  other  sulphates,  of  the  nature  and  qiiantit.v 
found  in  the  ocean  at  the  present  time." 

Weather  and  crop  yield,  J.  W.  Smitu  (Ohio  Sat.,  7  (1907),  yo.  S,  pp. 
J/S-Sl,  fig.  1). — From  a  comparison  of  rainfall  data  and  crop  yields  the  aatlior 
concludes  that  there  is  a  short  period  In  the  growth  of  crops  In  which  the  yield 
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is  greatly  nffected  by  favorable  and  unfavorable  weather  Conditions,  and  "  tH.it 
the  yield  can  be  very  closely  approximated  at  the  close  of  this  critical  period 
by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  weather  conditions  and  crop  yields  of  previous 
years."  Thus,  charts  showing  the  relation  between  the  yield  of  corn  In  the  8 
jrreat  corn-producing  States  in  this  country  and  the  rainfall  during  June,  July, 
nnd  August  during  1888  and  1902  Indicated  "  that  the  rainfall  In  July  controls 
the  corn  yield  to  a  marked  extent,"  and  that  by  this  means  a  very  close  esti- 
mate of  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  by  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

Charts  which  the  author  has  prepared  showing  the  departure  of  the  average 
temperature,  total  rainfall,  and  crop  yields  from  the  normals  by  months,  from 
187C  to  1904,  Indicate  a  marked  relation  between  the  weather  and  the  yield 
of  various  crops.  The  charts  Indicate  that  for  the  best  yield  of  oats  June  and 
July  should  be  moderately  cool  and  dry;  for  barley  the  summer  should  be  warm 
antl  drj-;  for  potatoes  a  cool  summer,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain  In  June  and 
July  and  a  dry  September;  for  hay  abundant  rainfall  In  April,  May,  and  June. 
Wheat,  rye.  and  clover  are  affected  by  winter  conditions  such  as  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  short  periods  of  severe  cold,  snow  covering,  etc.,  more 
than  by  monthly  temperature  or  precipitation. 

"  The  dates  of  blossoming  of  fruits  depend  to  a  marked  degree  upon  the 
temperature  of  March  and  April.  In  general  poor  fruit  yields  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  cold  winters  and  good  yields  by  comparatively  mild  winters." 

The  law  of  sequence  in  the  yield  of  wheat  tor  eastern  Eng^land,  1885-1905, 
W.  X.  Shaw  (Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  2  (in07),  A'o.  1,  pp.  17-28,  figs.  2).— A  shorter 
article  on  this  subject  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  313). 

This  article  discusses  In  some  detail  the  question  of  .the  relation  between 
yield  of  wheat  and  autumn  rainfall,  but  more  especially  an  apparent  11-year 
periodicity  in  yield  as  disclosed  by  a  study  of  the  yield  of  wheat  for  a  selected 
part  of  England  during  the  last  21  years.  While  the  relation  between  yield 
of  wheat  and  autumn  rainfall  has  in  rec>ent  studios  not  been  found  to  be  as 
close  as  was  at  first  Indicated,  It  still  appears  that  the  autumn  rainfall  is  in 
a  way  the  key  to  the  subsequent  seasons,  and  thus  has  an  important  bearing 
npon  the  wheat  yield.  An  examination  of  the  meteorological  and  wheat  yield 
data  shows  that  a  wet  autumn  usually  means  a  relatively  dry  spring  and  a 
deficient  crop  and  vice  versa. 

"Weather  charts  and  reports,  and  their  utility  to  the  Indian  agriculturist, 
W.  U  Dallas  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  1  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  329-337,  chart  1).— This 
article  describes  briefly  the  character  of  observations  on  pres.sure,  temperature, 
humidity,  rain,  wind,  weather,  and  sea  disturbance  made  at  the  government 
ol>i»ervatorles  In  India  and  attempts  to  show  how  weather  charts  and  reports 
may  be  utilized  by  the  individual  observer  "  in  forming  a  conjecture  as  to 
approaching  weather." 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  charts  "  will  be  found  most  useful  to  those  who  study 
tbem  continuously  and  carefully  and  combine  with  them  careful  and  systematic 
observations  of  their  own  meteorological  Instruments  and  their  local  weather. 
.  .  .  When  considering  what  Is  the  practical  use  to  an  agriculturist  of  weather 
charts,  giving  as  they  do  a  representation  of  conditions  of  weather  already 
passed.  It  Is  necessary  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  utmost  they  will  permit 
a  careful  ob8er^•er  to  do  is  to  make  an  Intelligent  anticipation  of  coming  events, 
an  anticipation  which  may  and  Indeed  must  frequently  be  Incorrect,  but  which 
on  many  occasions  will  not  be  without  value." 

To-morrow's  weather:  How  it  is  foretold,  D.  A.  Willey  (Sci.  Amer.,  96 
(1907),  No.  5,  pp.  lOH,  109,  ftgg.  7). — The  preparation  of  the  dally  weather  map 
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ts  explained  and  the  more  Important  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  weather  obser- 
vation are  described. 

The  weather  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bur.  Itidus.  Ontario,  1905,  pp.  7-9,  J9-25).— Monthly 
summaries  of  observations  at  the  principal  meteorological  stations  in  Ontario 
on  temperature,  precipitation  (rain  and  snow),  and  sunshine  for  each  year  from 
1896  to  1905  and  for  the  period  1882  to  1905  are  given. 

The  climate  of  extreme  southern  Texas,  J.  L.  Cling  {Oulf  Coast  Line  Mag.,  2 
(1907),  No.  S,  pp.  SO-45).— Data  from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  with  reference  to  the  temperature  and  moisture  conditions  In  the  Texas 
coast  country  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

Qeneral  r6sum.6  of  cliniatologlcal  conditions  and  their  effect  on  agricul- 
ture in  Cuba  during  1906,  L.  Q.  y  Cabbonneu.  (Sol.  Oflc.  Sec.  Agr.  Cuba,  Z 
(1907),  Ifo.  1,  pp.  30-42,  pis.  2). — Observations  on  temperature,  rainfall,  pres 
sure,  and  sunshine  at  different  meteorological  stations  in  the  island  are  sum- 
marized and  briefly  discussed  with  reference  to  general  cllmatological  and  sea- 
sonal conditions  by  the  chief  of  the  meteorological  service. 

Climatological  data  for  the  year  1903  (Com.  Oeogr.  e  Ocol.  8So  Paulo  BoL 
17,  pp.  H9,  map  1,  dgms.  8). — This  Is  a  detailed  report  of  operations  and  obs^- 
vations  by  the  meteorological  service  of  SSo  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Beport  on  the  meteorological  obserrationg  made  at  the  [Horticoltoral] 
Society's  garden  at  Wisley  in  1005,  R.  II.  Cubtis  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
[London],  31  (1906),  pp.  169-182,  figs.  3). — Observations  on  temperature  of  the 
air  in  shade  and  on  grass  and  of  the  soil  at  depths  of  1,  2,  and  4  ft,  rainfall, 
sunshine,  and  wind  movement,  are  summarized  and  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  weather  are  discussed  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

ICeteorological  division,  J.  Lyi.e  (Orange  Rifer  Colony  Dept.  Agr.,  Ann. 
Rpt.,  2  (1905-6),  pp.  337-351)  .—The  results  of  observations  on  pressure  and 
temperature  at  8  stations  in  Orange  River  Colony  and  on  rainfall  as  recorded 
by  160  raih  gages  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  are  summarized. 

Keteorology  of  the  year  1906,  J.  DerOme  (Rev.  8ci.  [Parisl,  5.  ser.,  7 
(1907),  No.  2,  pp.  55,  56). — Observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  and  precipi- 
tation at  Pare  Saint-Maur  during  1903  to  1906  are  summarized,  with  stmilar 
data  for  other  places  In  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Algeria. 

Besolts  of  meteorological  observations  at  Wiesbaden  in  1905,  E.  LiAmfe 
(Jahrb.  Nassau.  Ver.  Naturk.,  59  (1906),  pp.  5^).— Tables  give  details  of  obser- 
vations on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  cloudiness,  and  wind 
movement 

On  the  climate  of  Sostock  with  reference  to  harmonic  analysis,  J.  Loe- 
WENTBAL  (Beitr.  Statis.  UecMenb.,  H  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  48,  figs.  3,  charts  3). — 
Observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  cloudiness, 
wind  movement,  electrical  phenomena,  etc.,  during  periods  dating  back  to  1853 
are  summarized  and  analyzed. 

The  meteorolog^ical  elements  of  the  Island  of  Poel,  based  upon  25  years' 
observations,  B.'  Bbendel  (Beitr.  Statis.  Mecklenb.,  15  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  56, 
charts  4). — The  island  and  the  instrumental  equipment  employed  are  described 
and  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  cloudiness, 
wind  movement,  etc.,  are  summarized  in  tables  and  charts. 

On  the  amount  and  origin  of  the  ammonia  in  the  products  of  the  erui»- 
tion  of  Vesuvius  in  April,  1906,  J.  Stokuisa  (Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  OeselU,  39 
(1906),  No.  13,  pp.  3530-3537;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  1  (1907),  No.  2,  p.  160).— The 
author  reports  the  finding  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  compouiids  In  the  gases 
and  In  the  ashes  asd  lava  ejected  from  the  crater,  ammonium  chlorld  In  some 
cases  couBtltuting  75  per  cent  of  the  water-soluble  portion  of  the  lavas  and  33 
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per  cent  of  the  water-soluble  imrtlon  of  the  lapilll.  Tbe  ashes,  however,  yielded 
very  small  amounts  of  this  compound.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  nitrogen  Is  derived 
from  nitrids. 

Hail,  E.  ScHABF  {Der  Bagel.  Halle:  Author,  1906,  pp.  ri+195,  pis.  27,  figs. 
13;  rev.  in  Ztachr.  Landtc.  Versvchstc.  Osterr.,  9  (1906),  Ho.  11,  p.  1017).— This 
book  discusses  in  a  simple  way  the  character  of  hail,  but  especially  the  Injury 
which  it  does  to  different  icinds  of  crops  at  various  stages  of  growth. 

Kotes  on  water  softening,  W.  D.  Collins  (Engin.  Rec,  55  (1907),  'So.  7,  pp. 
173—175). — The  author  descritjes  simple  methods  which  can  be  used  "by  an  engi- 
neer or  other  person  without  chemical  training  "  for  determining  the  treatment 
necessary  to  soften  a  hard  water.  These  methods  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  recommended  by  the  committee  on  standard  methods  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association   (K.  S.  11.,  17,  p.  334). 

The  purification  of  muddy  waters,  A.  Gauducheau  (Bui.  6con.  Indo-Chine, 
n.  »er.,  9  (1906).  Xo.  .59,  pp.  117^-1 187,  figs.  2).— A.  method  of  treatment  with 
pota^ium  permanganate,  precipitation  with  Iron  salts,  and  filtration,  which  is 
riaimed  to  l)e  efficient.  Is  described. 

Purification  of  municipal  water  supplies,  G.  S.  Williams  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
Sci.,  8  (1906),  pp.  722-/27).— This  article  briefly  describes  and  discusses  the 
efficiency  of  the  slow  sand  and  the  mechanical  or  chemical  method  of  filtration 
for  the  purification  of  water.  The  former  is  considered  the  safer  method.  The 
latter,  however,  gives  good  results  in  competent  hands. 

Ideals  concerning  municipal  water  supplies,  I.  C.  RtrssELL  (Itpt.  Mich. 
Acad.  Sci.,  8  (1906),  pp.  128-136). — Waters  from  deep  sources  are  considered  the 
safest,  but  these  may  become  contaminated  with  disease-producing  germs  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Surface  waters  and  shallow  wells  are  generally  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  even  when  all  practicable  means  have  been  employed  to 
prevent  contamination. 

"  In  order  to  reduce  the  danger  of  surface  water  becoming  unwholesome,  every 
household,  every  community,  every  city,  every  factory,  every  slaughterhouse,  etc., 
should  be  re<]uired  to  destroy  or  render  harmless  and  unobjectionable  Its  own 
refuse,  before  It  is  permitted  to  enter  streams  or  other  surface  water  bodies,  and 
also  before  It  is  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dangerous  or  annoying 
through  tbe  action  of  the  wind  or  In  other  ways." 

Tbe  copper  sulphate  treatment  of  water  supplies,  K.  F.  Kelmi:rman  (f!ar- 
veyor,  31  (1907),  \'o.  786,  pp.  22.i,  256).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  this 
subject  read  l)efore  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  pointing  out  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  method  of  treatment,  but  Insisting  that  It  should  be  considered  at 
present  as  an  emergency  treatment  and  applied  only  under  expert  supervision. 

Tbe  futility  of  a  sanitary  water  analysis  as  a  test  of  potability,  M.  O. 
Leighton  (Biological  Studies  by  the  Pupils  of  W'illiam  Thompson  Sedgtoick. 
Boston,  1906,  pp.  36-.'>S). — In  this  article  It  Is  contended  that  the  ordinary  sani- 
tary analysis  Is  not  a  reliable  means  of  distinguisliing  between  a  dangerous  and 
a  wholesome  water,  and  that  "  the  conventional  method  of  seelcing  for  evidences 
of  pollution  by  sanitary  analyses,  or  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  water  upon  such 
evidence.  Is  in  Its  broad  and  essential  features  quite  misleading,  too  frequentl.y 
dishonest,  and  In  some  cases  absurd.  .  .  .  Tbe  term  '  sanitary  analysis '  as  used 
In  this  discussion  does  not  include  tests  for  speclflc  organisms." 

On  the  hygiene  of  drinking  water,  Smalakirs  (lUus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  27 
{1907),  No.  3,  pp.  13-16).— The  judging  of  the  hygienic  quality  of  the  drinking 
water  on  tbe  basis  of  physical  and  chemical  analysis  Is  discussed  and  the  results 
of  examinations  of  525  samples  of  drinking  water  from  201  farms  are  sum- 
marized. 
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Bacteria  of  the  dairy  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  S.  C,  and 
their  possible  relation  to  typhoid  fever  at  Washington,  K.  F.  Kellebuan 
andT.  P.  Beckwith  (Engin.  Xetcs,  57  {1907).  .Vo.  6,  p.  lo2.  fig.  i).— This  Is  a 
paper  read  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists 
December  20,  1906.  The  autliors  conclude  as  a  result  of  their  examination  of  a 
few  dairies  (especially  the  water  supply)  lu  the  neighborhood  of  Wasblugton, 
that  "  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that,  under  the  conditions  portrayed,  much 
of  the  typhoid  of  tbe  city  of  WashiDgton  may  be  ascribed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  unsanitary  dairy  farms." 

Shall  pollution  of  Kichigan  streams  be  permlttedP  M.  O.  Leightok  {Rpt. 
Mich.  Acad.  Set,  8  (1906),  pp.  119-121).— Aaavmlag  that  the  streams  of  Micli- 
Igan  must  Inevitably  be  polluted,  the  author  attempts  to  draw  a  definite  line 
between  permissible  and  unavoidable  pollution  and  unreasonable  or  gross 
pollution. 

Prevention  of  the  bacterial  contamination  of  streams  and  oyster  beds, 
W.  P.  DiQBY  and  H.  C.  H.  Shenton  (Surveyor,  30  (1906),  Xos.  777,  pp.  65S-=65a; 
778,  pp.  6S5-6U0). — This  article  deals  with  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
methods  of  sewage  treatment  since  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  IC,  p.  1032).  It  Is  asserted  that  methods  of 
sewage  treatment  have  now  been  devised  by  which  "within  reasonable  limits 
of  cost  the  dangerous  qualities  of  tlie  sewage  may  be  wholly  eliminated."  Tbe 
hypochlorite  method  Is  considered  especially  efficient  for  this  purpose  and  its 
application  and  cost  are  dlscus.«ed  In  some  detail. 

Public  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal,  and  stream  pollution  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Bd.  Health  Ohio,  20  (1905).  pp.  61-2>0,  25J-297).— The  systems  followed  in  a 
large  number  of  Ohio  towns  are  briefly  described  and  discussed,  with  results 
of  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  water  proposed  as  public  water 
suppliea 

Farming  for  sewage  purification,  J.  D.  Brown  (Surveyor,  SI  (1907),  Ho. 
783,  p.  196).— The  method  followed  at  Consett,  England,  is  briefly  descril)ed. 
Tbe  sewage  Is  applied  mainly  to  fallow  land,  but  also  to  soil  on  which  ha; 
and  vegetables  are  grown.  Tbe  purest  effluents  are  obtained  from  cropped  soil 
and  from  soil  which  has  received  sewage  for  some  time. 

SOILS— FEBTILIZEB8. 

Soils;  how  to  handle  and  improve  them,  S.  W.  Fletcheb  (New  Torts: 
Doubledag,  Page  d  Co.,  1907,  pp.  XXVIII  +  438.  pi.  1,  figs.  114).— This  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  Farm  I^ibrary  series  and  attempts  "  to  set  forth  the  im- 
portant facts  about  tiie  soli  in  a  plain  and  untechuical  manner."  Different  chap- 
ters treat  of  soil  builders;  the  nature  of  soils;  tbe  kinds  of  soils  and  bow  to 
manage  them ;  soil  water,  the  benefits  of  tillage ;  the  objects  and  methods  of 
plowing;  harrowing  and  cultivating;  rolling,  planking,  and  hoeing;  the  drain- 
age of  farm  soils;  farm  irrigation;  maintaining  the  fertility  of  tbe  soil;  green- 
manuring  and  woni-out  soils;  farm  manures;  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  soils  of  Iowa,  W.  H.  Stevensox  (Farming,  3  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  16,  17. 
figs.  1). — The  typical  soil  areas  of  the  State  are  briefly  described. 

On  moor  culture,  11.  von  Feilitzen  (Fyra  Vppsatscr  i  V&xtkultter.  Oothen- 
iurg,  1906,  pp.  1-41). — Practical  -advice  Is  given  In  regard  to  the  culture  of 
moor  soils,  with  a  r^8um6  of  the  results  of  recent  experiments  conducted  at 
JOnkoping  Moor  Culture  Stntion. 

The  sand  dunes  of  the  desert  of  Islay  (Ann.  Astron.  Observ.  Harvard  Col. 
39  (1906),  pt.  2,  pp.  287-202.  figs.  ^ ) .— Obsen-ntions  on  the  formation  and  move- 
ment of  these  dunes  are  briefly  discussed. 
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Th«  decomposition  at  the  feldspars,  A.  S.  Cubhman  and  P.  IIubbabd  (V.  8. 
Dept.  Apr.,  Office  Fvb.  Roads  Bui.  28,  pp.  29,  flpit.  6). — This  bulletin  deals  with 
studies  of  mechanical,  physical,  and  ebemical  factors  which  modify  the  decom- 
position of  feldspara,  the  results  of  which  are  thus  summarized : 

"(1)  Water  acts  immediately  upon  finely  powdered  feldspars,  as  can  be 
shown  by  an  indicator,  such  as  phenol  phtbaleln.  The  reaction  does  not  proceed 
far,  owin^  to  the  clogging  of  the  unremoved  decomposition  products. 

"(Z)  The  soluble  alkaline  bases  set  free  by  the  decomposition  are  prevented 
from  passing  into  solution  by  absorption. 

"(3)  The  decomposition  reactions  can  be  made  to  go  further  by  mechanical 
abrasion  in  the  presence  of  water,  by  treatment  with  dilute  solutions  of  certain 
electrolytes  and  by  electrolysis. 

"(4)  The  decomposition  of  ground  feldspar  can  be  made  practically  complete 
in  the  laboratory  by  properly  combining  these  modifying  factors." 

The  views  regarding  the  mechanism  of  the  decomposition  reactions  presented 
in  previous  publications  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  pp.  301,  598)  were  confirmed  in  these  later 
investigations. 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  extraction  of  potash  from 
finely  ground  feldspathic  rocks  by  process  of  electrolysis,  either  with  or  without 
tlie  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  anode  chamber,  have  been  made  the  basis  for  an 
application  for  a  United  States  patent,  so  that  the  method  may  be  used  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees  In  the  prose- 
cution ■♦f  work  for  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  In  the  United  States 
wlthout>the  payment  of  royalty." 

Experiments  to  determine  the  available  phosphoric  acid  in  soils,  O. 
Hofman-Bano  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Ilandl.  och  Tidskr.,  45  (1906),  No.  3-4,  pp. 
S16-S33). — Fertilizer  trials  with  wheat  barley,  beans,  and  mustard  were  made' 
by  the  author  during  1902-1005,  and  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  contained 
in  the  harvested  crops  compared  with  those  extracted  by  different  solvents 
recommended  in  soil  analysis,  as  follows :  Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.12, 
digestion  for  3  hours  on  a  water  bath ;  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.019,  digestion 
for  48  hours  at  room  temperature ;  2  per  cent  acetic  acid,  48  hours'  digestion ; 
2  per  cent  citric  acid,  digestion  at  room  temperature  for  either  48  hours  or 
7  days. 

The  soil  experimented  with  was  a  calcareous  soil,  containing  0.2C9  per  cent 
total  nitrogen.  The  following  mineral  components  were  extracted  therefrom 
by  the  first  solvent  given :  K,0  0.;i3  per  cent,  PjO,  0.8  per  cent,  CaO  0.75  per 
cent,  MgO  0.54  per  cent,  F,0,  3.22  per  cent,  Al,0,  3.88  per  («nt,  and  SIO,  0.23 
per  cent  The  results  given  go  to  show  that  for  the  soil  experimented  with, 
and  very  likely  for  soils  of  similar  comimsition,  digestion  with  2  per  cent 
acetic  acid  gives  the  most  satisfactory  indicntion  of  the  content  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  that  Is  Immediately  available  for  plant  growth. — f.  w.  woll. 

Acid  soils,  A.  L.  Knisely  (Oregon  Uta.  Bui.  90,  pp.  23). — This  bulletin  sum- 
marizes the  replies  made  by  80  farmers  in  different  parts  of  Oreg<m  to  a  cir- 
cular of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  station  regarding  the  character  of  the  soil  of 
thelf  farms,  the  principal  crops  grown,  the  principal  wild  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  soil  as  determined  by  tlie  litmus  paper  test 

Of  the  80  tests  of  soil  for  acidity  made  and  reiM)rted  by  farmers,  10  per 
cent  showed  no  acidity,  35  ijer  cent  very  little  acidity,  38.75  i)er  cent  considerable 
acidity,  and  16.25  per  cent  strongly  acid.  The  majority  of  the  extremely  add 
soils  Examined  in  these  tests  were  dark  loam,  muck,  beaver  dam  or  peat, 
which  usually  are  rather  poorly  drained.  "  In  a  few  cases  upland  sandy, 
gravelly  clay  loams  have  been  found  to  be  very  acid.  A  majority  of  the 
sandy  and  clay  loams  examined  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  acidity. 
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"  Plantain  and  sorrel  were  found  to  be  more  common  than  other  weeds  on 
soil  coatainlng  considerable  or  very  much  acid.  These  weeds  were  also  quite 
common  on  soils  containing  little  or  no  acid. 

"Acids  la  the  soil  are  difficult  to  leach  out  Acid  soils  may  be  improved 
by  applications  of  quiclilime,  air-slalced  lime,  or  wood  ashea  The  more  thor- 
oughly lime  is  Incorporated  with  the  soil  the  more  eflfectlve  will  be  its  action 
on  crop  production." 

B«8ults  of  experiments  on  the  liming  of  soils,  H.  J.  Pattebson  (Maryland 
iSta.  Bui.  110,  pp.  1)6). — These  exi^eriments  were  a  continuation  of  those  pre- 
viously reiwrted  in  Bulletins  56  and  66  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  62i>. 
In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  experiments,  the  bulletin  gives  some  general 
information  on  liming  soils  and  on  the  composition  of  lime  and  limestone 

The  results  of  the  experiments  reported  show  that  in  a  rotation  of  corn. 
wheat,  and  timothy  and  clover  on  run-down  sandy  loam  naturally  well  drained, 
the  limed  plat  gave  larger  yields  than  the  unlimed  plat,  the  average  net  return 
being  $4.50  per  acre  annually ;  that  an  application  of  20  bu.  of  lime  gave  aa\y 
about  25  per  cent  more  net  profit  than  an  application  of  10  bu.,  and  of  60  bn. 
only  about  50  per  cent  more  than  10  bu.,  the  relative  profits  at  the  end  of  4 
years  being  in  favor  of  20  bu.  per  acre;  and  that  on  unproductive,  stiff,  wet 
clay  soil  It  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  use  lime  in  combination  with  green 
manures  (cowpeas)  and  stable  manure. 

The  experiments  on"  methods  of  applying  lime  and  on  the  relative  value  of 
different  forms  of  this  material  gave  results  slightly  in  favor  of  Incosporating 
the  lime  with  the  soil  before  slaking  and  immediately  upon  applicatiov  ratber 
than  using  It  as  a  top-dressing. 

Oyster-shell  lime  was  apparently  somewhat  more  effective  than  stone  lime, 
though  the  difference  was  not  marlied.  Magnesian  lime  produced  decidedly 
better  yields  of  grain  than  the  pure  lime,  though  not  quite  so  umch  forage. 

In  comparative  tests  barium  oxid  gave  results  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  lime,  indicating  that  the  effect  of  lime  is  more  largely  due  to  chemical 
and  physical  action  in  the  soil  than  to  furnishing  plant  food. 

Calcium  carbonate  gave  decidedly  better  results  than  caustic  lime,  and  the 
application  of  sliell  marl  produced  more  grain  and  forage  than  either  stone 
lime  or  oyster-shell  lime.  Caustic  lime  was  cheaper  and  much  more  effective 
than  gypsum.  The  same  was  true  of  finely  ground  oyster  shells.  Caustic 
lime  was  much  more  effective  than  gas  lime  of  oyster-shell  origin.  Calciiun 
phosphate  in  the  form  of  finely  ground  raw  phosphate  rode  gave  better  re- 
sults than  gypsum,  but  not  so  good  as  either  carbonate  or  caustic  lime.  Soft- 
coal  ashes  pro<luced  little,  if  any,  effect. 

Lysimeter  experiments,  C.  F.  Eckabt  (Haicatian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Dir. 
Agr.  and  Vhcm.  Bui.  19,  pp.  31). — This  bulletin  reiwrts  two  series  of  experi- 
ments made  with  tub  lysimeters  described  in  previous  publications  of  the  sta- 
tion (K.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  5.54),  the  first  to  study  the  behavior  of  various  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  when  applied  to  the  station  soli,  the  second  to  note  the  effect  on  the 
same  soil  of  heavy  applications  of  burnt  ilme,  ground  coral,  and  gypsum,  with 
special  reference  to  the  rate  of  nitrification  and  the  amounts  of  lime,  potash. 
and  phosphoric  acid  removed  in  the  drainage  under  liberal  irrigation. 

First  scries  (pp.  5-19). — In  the  first  series  of  experiments  nitrogen  was 
applied  in  the  form  of  tankage,  fish  scrap,  hoof  meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  in  amounts  furnishing  1  gm.  of  nitrogen  to  each 
pound  of  dry  matter  In  the  soil.  The  soils  In  the  lysimeters  were  irrigate]  first 
at  weekly  Intervals  and  subsequently  at  biweekly  Intervals,  the  drainage  beinf; 
collected  in  galvanized  iron  containers  and  subjected  to  analysis.    The  largest 
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amonnt  of  water  applied  at  any  one  time  was  at  the  first  irrigation,  which 
amounted  to  2.94  in.  In  the  three  Irrigations  which  followed  1.47  In.  was 
applied,  subsequent  irrigations  being  2.2  in.  each. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  determinations  of  nitric  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  water  of  the  different  lyslmeters  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  original  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  to  each  lyslmeter,  namely,  16.3  gm. 

yitric  nitrogen  in  drainage  for  different  periods. 
[Percentage  of  nitrogen  added  to  soll.l 


Period  and  date. 


Period  1,  Mar.  14-Apr.  4. . 
Period  2,  Apr.  4-May  si . . 
Period  S,  May  81-JuIy  25 . 
Period  4,  July  2r>-Sept.l9. 
Period  5.  Sept.  19-Nov.  21 

Total 


Tankage. 


4.64 
2.47 
4.26 
2.94 
8.6!) 


Fteh 
scrap. 


0.66 
4.59 
9.91 
8.40 
4.  .51 


Hoof       Nitrate  .  fi'lPl'*'?  I   Dried 


meal. 


0.72 
8.S7 
1R.07 
7.65 
3.63 


17.84  I       26.75  |       38.44 

I  I 


of  soda. 


85.  .50 

2.62  ■ 

.82  , 

.94 

..54 


of  ammo- ' 
nla. 


1.53 

86.74 

3U.0O 

6.91 

1.40  ! 


blood. 


0.73 
6.70 
14.14 
10.21 
2.89 


90.42 


76.68  I       83.67 

I 


As  will  be  noted,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  recovered  as  nitrate  in  the  drainage 
water  varied  from  90.42  per  cent  In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  17.84  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  tankage  daring  a  period  of  practically  8  months.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  passed  into  the  drainage  water  quite 
rapidly,  85.5  per  cent  being  so  recovered  In  the  first  period.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  more  slowly  recovered  and  does  not  appear  in  large  amounts  as 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  until  the  second  and  third  periods,  but  as  a  rule 
precedes  in  this  resi)ect  the  organic  materials  used.  There  was  little  evidence  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  denitriflcatlon  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
moisture  ccmtont  of  the  soils  was  maintained  at  the  high  average  of  about  87 
per  cent  saturation.  Kight  months  after  the  various  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
were  applied  the  drainage  waters  contained  varying  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen 
and  this  was  as  true  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  lyslmeter  as  of  the  others. 

Observations  on  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried 
blood  on  the  removal  of  lime  from  the  soil  showed  that  while  soil  to  which  none 
of  these  materials  were  applied  lost  10.02  gm.  of  lime,  that  to  which  nitrate  of 
soda  was  added  lost  20.44  gra.,  1.^.42  gm.  of  which  was  therefore  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  nitrate,  and  in  the  same  way  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  19.58  gin.  and  dried  blood  2.25  gra.  These  results  with  fresh 
water  are  quite  contradictory  to  those  obtained  with  saline  water  as  previously 
reporte<I  (E.  S.  R.,  14.  p.  554). 

Second  series  (pp.  20-31). — In  the  experiments  with  different  lime  compounds 
the  materials  used  were  applied  at  rates  furnishing  100  gm.  of  lime  per  100  lbs. 
of  water-free  soil ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  3.92  tons  per  acre  in  case  of  burnt  lime, 
S.87  tons  ground  coral,  and  11.08  tons  of  gypsum. 

Examinations  of  the  drainage  water  show  that  there  was  ijn  approximate 
decrease  of  nitric  nitrogen  i)er  acre  of  1.69  lbs.  in  case  of  burnt  lline,  a  gain  of 
3.1  lbs.  In  case  of  ground  coral,  and  a  decrease  of  7XA  lbs.  in  case  of  gypsum  as 
compared  with  the  amount  found  in  drainage  of  untreated  soil.  Calculated  on 
the  basis  of  gain  or  loss  per  ton  of  material,  the  figures  are  a  decrease  of  l.CiO 
lbs.  in  case  of  burnt  lime,  a  gain  of  1..35  lbs.  in  case  of  ground  coral,  and  a  de- 
crease of  2.61  Iba  in  case  of  gypsum.  The  prejudicial  effect  on  nitrification  of 
the  quicklime  is  attributed  to  e.^cessive  alkalinity  prmluced  by  the  use  of  this 
material.  "The  deleterious  action  of  gypsum  in  this  particular  Is,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  an  indirect  one,  and  was  causetl  by  the  large  amounts  Of 
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potash  rendered  soluble  through  displacement  of  that  element  by  the  lime  of  the 
gypsum." 

The  results  reported  show  that  an  application  of  472  gm.  of  gypsum  resulted 
In  an  increase  of  potash  in  the  drainage  water  amounting  to  3.75  gm.  equiyaleut 
to  198  lbs.  per  acre.  With  burnt  lime  only  9  lbs.  per  acre  was  removed  in  tiie 
drainage  and  there  was  a  like  loss  In  case  of  ground  coral.  The  solubility  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  varied  somewhat  with  the  different  forms  of  lime 
added,  but  the  amounts  were  in  every  case  very  small,  the  largest  amount  being 
found  in  the  drainage  water  of  the  check  lyslmeter,  the  smallest  in  the  lysimeter 
to  which  gypsum  was  applied. 

Note  on  an  apparent  secular  change  in  the  Sothamsted  drain  gages, 
E.  J.  RussEix  {Jour.  Agr.  (id..  2  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  29-^i,  flP-  /).— This  article 
discusses  a  question  raised  by  observations  reported  In  a  previous  article  by 
Miller  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  IIC). 

An  analysis  of  observations  with  drain  gages  of  different  depth  "  seems  to 
point  to  a  secular  change  In  the  drain  gages  resulting  in  an  increased  evapora- 
tion of  water.  It  is  suggested  that  the  change  is  brought  about  by  the  diuiinu- 
tiou  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  of  the  gages  and  the  action  of  rain  in  wasbiug 
out  the  finest  particles." 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  soil  titadi«a,  T.  Remt  (Landtr.  Jahrh.,  Si 
(1906),  Sup.  i,  pp.  1-62,  figs.  2). — BMeld.  pot,  and  laboratory  experiments  witli 
two  unproductive  acid  soils  compared  with  one  which  was  of  good  quality  and 
of  slightly  alkaline  reaction  are  reported  in  detail,  the  object  of  the  experiments 
being  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soils.  For  this 
purpose  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological 
properties  of  the  soils. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  were  that  the  presence  of  free  acid,  deficiency 
of  lime,  and  a  consequent  low  bacterial  activity  were  the  most  i)ronounc«l 
characteristics  of  the  abnormal  soils,  and  that  when  these  conditions  were  cor- 
rected the  Injurious  effects  on  plant  growth  were  removed.  In  these  soils  lime 
acted  less  as  a  plant  food  than  as  a  neutralizer  of  acidity. 

Methods  of  bacteriologrical  investigation  of  soils,  HI,  F.  Lobnis  and  A.  E. 
Pabb  (CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  17  (1906).  No.  li-16,  pp.  518-528,  fig.  /).— 
Exijeriments  to  test  the  putrefactive  capacity  of  soils  as  described  by  Reniy. 
Wobltmann,  Fischer,  and  Schneider  under  different  conditions  of  season,  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  food  supply  are  reported,  the  general  conclusion  being 
reached  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  putrefactive  capacity  of  soils, 
but  that  this  differs  from  time  to  time  under  the  varying  influence  of  season, 
temperature,  and  moisture  content.  Other  investigations  which  bear  out  this 
conclusion  are  briefly  reviewed. 

On  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  Azotobacter  chroococcom  in  dif- 
erent  soils,  H.  R.  Chbistensen  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.\,  2.  Abt.,  17  (1906).  .Vo». 
S-i,  pp.  100-119,  figs.  2;  5-7,  pp.  161-165,  fig*.  2;  11-lS,  pp.  378-S83).—As  R 
result  of  a  series  of  studies  the  author  concludes  that  the  occurrence  and  dis- 
tribution of  Azotobacter  chroococcum  In  different  soils  Is  determined  largely 
by  the  basicity  of  the  soil,  namely,  its  calcium  carbonate  content.  The  growth 
of  Azotobacter  In  a  mannlto  and  potassium  phosphate  solution  inoculated  with 
a  definite  amount  of  soil  furnishes  an  index  of  the  calcium  carbonate  (also 
magnesium  carbonate)  content  of  the  soil.  The  test  can  be  made  more  con- 
clusive by  adding  to  tlie  culture  solution  a  small  amount  of  Azotobacter  culture 
in  addition  to  the  inoculating  soil. 

In  like  manner  an  indication  of  the  content  of  phosphoric  acid  easily  assimi- 
lable by  Azotobacter  can  lie  obtained  by  u.sing  a  culture  solution  which  con- 
tains only  potassium  chlorld  and  calcium  carbonate  In  addition  to  manulte. 
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Azotobacter  cao  utilize  in  Its  growth  secondary  calcium  phosphate  as  well  as 
calcium  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  such  as  lactic  acid  and  citric  acid,  in  addition 
to  calcium  carbonate,  but  it  can  not  utilize  in  this  way  tribasic  calcium  phos- 
phate, calcium  chlorid,  and  calcium  sulphate.  Thomas  slag  as  well  as  second- 
ary calcium  phosphates  are  easily  assimilated  by  Azotobacter,  while  iron  and 
aluminum  phosphates,  bone  ash  and  raw  phosphates,  and  bone  meal  are  almost 
unaasimilable.  The  author  believes  that  these  facts  encourage  the  liope  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  work  out  a  biological  method  for  determining  in  a  general 
way  the  available  plant  food  of  soils. 

The  author's  experiments  show  very  positively  that  a  certain  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  also  of  lime  in  the  soil  Is  nn  essential  condition  to  the  decom- 
position of  maunite.  He  reports  experiments  with  a  soli  which  had  been  con- 
tinuously fertilized  for  12  years  with  nitrate  uf  soda  without  liming  and  in 
this  way  exhausted  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  when  used  to  inoculate  a  culture 
solution  of  maunite,  calcium  carbonate,  and  potassium  chlorid  gave  no  reduc- 
tion of  mannite. 

The  author  urges  great  care  in  the  taking  of  samples  for  the  determination 
of  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  Azotobacter  to  prevent  foreign  Infection, 
and  points  out  that  It  is  necessary  to  inoculate  the  solutions  as  quickly  after 
the  taking  of  the  sample  as  possible.  However,  for  biological  reactions  relat- 
ing to  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  content  such  precautions  are  not  of  so 
much  importance. 

8oin«  observations  on  the  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  a  free 
living  soil  orgunism — ^Azotobacter  chroococcum  of  Beijerinck,  8.  F.  Ashby 
(Jour.  Apr.  Sci.,  2  {1907),  No.  1,  pp.  33-51). — This  article  reviews  briefly  the 
history  of  Investigations  on  nitrogen  fixation,  describes  the  preparation  of  cul- 
tures of  Azotobacter  chroococcum  and  the  appearance  of  this  organism,  and  re- 
poTta  tests  of  the  rate  of  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  pure  and  impure  cultures  of 
this  organism  obtained  from  soli  from  Mombasa,  East  Africa;  Cairo,  Egypt,  and 
Rotbamsted,  as  well  as  in  culture  solutions  inoculated  with  soil  from  different 
sources,  some  of  which  contained  Azotobacter,  and  others  were  free  from  the 
organism. 

The  rate  of  fixation  in  pure  cultures  varied  from  less  than  5  to  more  than  7 
mg.  of  nitrogen  for  each  milligram  of  carbohydrate  used,  the  rate  of  fixation  be- 
ing apparently  somewhat  greater  In  the  case  of  msinnite  than  of  glucose. 

In  the  experiments  in  which  the  culture  solutions  were  Inoculated  with  soils 
from  different  sources  the  rate  of  fixation  was  6.03  mg.  of  nitrogen  for  each 
gram  of  mannite  in  ease  of  the  soils  containing  Azotobacter  and  3.22  mg.  in  case 
of  soils  which  did  not  contain  the  organism. 

The  author  states  as  conditions  favorable  for  fixation  of  nitrogen  (1)  an 
abundant  supply  of  air,  (2)  the  pre.sence  of  a  base — calcium  carbonate  or,  pref- 
erably, according  to  the  author's  investigations,  magnesium  carbonate,  which 
not  only  more  effectually  neutralizes  acidity  due  to  foreign  organisms  in  the 
early  stages  of  culture,  but  also  prevents  butyric  fermentation.  The  magne- 
sium carbonate  delays  the  development  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  organism  some- 
what, but  the  final  yield  of  nitrogen  is  larger  than  with  calcium  carbonate. 

The  organism  obtained  from  East  African  soils  was  in  every  way  Bimllar  to 
that  obtained  from  Rotham.sted  soli,  except  that  fixation  with  it  was  more  rapid 
and  greater.  It  also  possessed  the  property  of  turning  brown  and  finally  black 
with  age,  even  In  pure  cultures. 

It  was  observed  that  while  Azotobacter  chroococcum  produces  no  spores,  yet  it 
can  resist  drying  up  in  tlie  air  for  a  long  time.  "  Old  cultures  of  the  organism 
on  agar  which  had  dried  down  to  a  leathery  consistency  after  many  months 
still  showed  abundant  growth  after  pouring  a  fresh  culture  solution  over  them. 
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It  ^a  evident  tbbn  that  the  organism  can  be  freely  distributed  In  dust  by  the 
wind." 

A  bibliography  of  13  references  to  investigations  on  this  subject  Is  givea 

On  nitrogen  bacteria,  H.  Fischeb  (Verltandl.  NaturhUt.  Ter.  Preuss.  Rhein- 
lande,  62  (1905),  pt.  H.  pp.  1S5-HS,  pi  1). — A  study  of  the  microscopic  charac- 
teristics and  behavior  in  cultures  of  different  forms  of  Azotobacter  Is  briefly 
reiwrted  and  illustrated  with  several  reproductions  of  nilcrophotograpbs. 

Can  fungi  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  increase  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  soilP  B.  Heinze  (Ann.  Mycol.,  4  (1906),  Ko.  1,  pp.  .it-6S;  ahs.  in  Ceuthl 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt,  11  (1906),  Ko.  8-10,  pp.  266.  267).— The  author  shows  that 
In  addition  to  Azotobacter  and  Clostrldium-like  organisms  there  are  many  other 
organisms  which  fix  nitrogen,  as  for  example,  blue-green  algic,  which,  however, 
have  a  lower  fixing  capacity  than  Azotobacter.  Whether  molds  have  the  power 
of  direct  fixation  Is  still  questionable.  Like  the  algie,  bowerer,  they  aid  tlie 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms  by  supplying  necessary  carbonaceous  food. 

The  formation  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  was  observed  in  cul- 
tures of  Azotobacter.  In  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  the  first  assimilation  prod; 
ucts  are  thought  to  be  amino  acids  and  the  second  probably  salts  of  carbamin 
acid.  B''rom  the  high  molecular  amino  acids  the  protein  compounds  may  be 
gradually  built  up. 

Studies  on  nitrogen  fixation  in  cultivated  soils,  P.  Schneider  (Lanitc. 
Jalirh..  So  (1906),  Sup.  4,  pp.  63-83,  fig.  1). — A  series  of  culture  and  pot  experi- 
ments with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  (Azotobacter,  etc.)  and  root  tubercle  organ- 
isms (horse-bean  bacteria  and  pure  cultures  for  peas  prepared  by  this  Depart- 
ment) In  various  media  Is  reported. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  these  investigations  are  that  nitrogen-collect- 
ing bacteria  can  fix  amounts  of  nitrogen  In  the  soil  which  are  capable  of  being 
determined  by  analytical  methods.  This  fixation  Is  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  an  organic  source  of  energy  such  as  mannlte,  glucose,  etc,  and  is 
promoted  by  an  alkaline  reaction,  as  for  example,  by  the  presence  of  a  suitable 
amount  of  lime.  A  calcareous  soil  Is  therefore  especially  favorable  to  the 
development  of  nitrogen-collecting  organisms.  The  flxatiou  of  nitrogen  can 
be  very  appreciably  Increased  by  the  addition  of  potassium  phosphate.  Loom 
texture  of  the  soil,  permitting  good  aeration,  also  increases  it.  Root  tubercle 
bacteria  which  had  been  grown  on  powdered  chalk  were  more  active  as  Inoco- 
iatlng  material  than  those  which  had  been  grown  on  gelatin. 

Some  observations  on  nitrification,  S.  F.  Ashby  (Jour.  Agr.  Set.,  3  (1901). 
No.  1,  pp.  !)2-Gl). — A  series  of  observations  on  substitution  of  other  bases,  ferric 
hydrate  and  iron  rust,  for  calcium  carbonate ;  nitrification  of  ammonia  ab^ 
sorbed  by  clay  and  peat;  direct  nitrification  of  a  neutral  ammonium  salt; 
and  the  Influences  of  ammonium  salts  and  asparagin  upon  the  oxidation  of 
nitrites  to  nitrates  by  Nltrobacter,  is  reported,  the  results  leading  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

"  Carlionates  are  not  the  only  substances  In  the  soil  which  serve  as  bases  for 
nitrification,  since  a  marked  nitrification  of  an  ammonium  salt  can  be  brought 
about  In  the  presence  of  ferric  hydrate,  either  in  the  freshly  precipitated  state 
or  as  '  Iron  rust.'  In  solutions  nitrification  is  not  completed  with  this  snb- 
stance,  probably  because  the  ferric  nitrite  or  nitrate  formed  dissociates  and  the 
solution  becomes  acid. 

"  Neither  kaolin  nor  modeling  clay  serves  as  a  base  for  nitrification. 

"  The  double  ammonium  combination  formed  by  the  absorption  of  ammonium 
salts  by  modeling  clay  can  most  probably  be  nitrified  in  the  absence  of  any 
base,  but  the  corresponding  combination  with  peat  xmdergoes  no  nitrification 
in  the  absence  of  a  base. 
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"The  function  of  the  base  In  nitrification  Is  to  form  amraoniuni  carbonate, 
which  Is  alone  directly  nitriflable,  and  the  facility  with  which  nitrification  is 
8et  up  by  different  carbonates  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
can  react  with  a  neutral  ammonium  salt  to  produce  ammonium  carbonate. 
This  reaction  is  greater  with  magnesium  carbonate  than  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate, but  is  almost  absent  with  copper  carbonate,  a  result  which  is  not  due  to 
a  poisonous  action  on  the  organism. 

"Anunonlnm  salts  and  asparagln  Inhibit  the.  oxidation  by  Nitrobacter  of 
nitrites  to  nitrates,  but  this  action  can  be  largely  obviated  by  (a)  abundant 
inoculation  of  the  organism,  (6)  allowing  the  organism  to  multiply  before 
addition  of  the  ammonium  salt  or  asparagln,  (c)  inoculating  with  an  organism 
which  has  l)ecome  habituated  in  previous  culture  to  ammonium  salts  or  as- 
paragln by  gradually  Increasing  the  concentration  of  the  latter  substances." 

On  a  new  denitrifying  bacterium  isolated  from  goat  manure,  J.  Houl 
(Landu-.  Jahrb.  Schtceiz,  20  (1906),  Ao.  .9,  pp.  5i0-5///).— The  microscopic 
characteristics  and  behavior  under  various  culture  conditions  of  this  organism, 
to  which  the  name  Bacillus  denitriflcatis  fluorescens  y  is  given  are  descrit>ed. 
The  organism  is  believed  to  be  distinct  from  that  described  by  Christensen 
under  the  name  of  Bacillus  denlMficans  fluoresceiis  a. 

Seed  and  soil  Inoculation,  J.  M.  Hayman  {Rpt.  Catcnporc  [India]  Agr.  Sta., 
1906,  pp.  29,  SO). — ^Tests  of  Moore's  method  of  inoculation  on  gram  are  briefly 
reported.  Inoculation  had  little  appreciable  eflfect  on  the  crop,  even  on  soil 
which  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  organisms  peculiar  to  this  plant. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  leguminous  plants  of  all 
kinds  grow  freely  through«ut  the  region  without  artificial  Inoculation. 

Soil  Inoculation  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  n  (1906),  Xo.  6,  pp.  271-213).— 
This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  utilization  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  b.v  means  of 
soil  inoculation  as  described  In  publications  of  this  Department  and  by  electrical 
fixation  as  practiced  In  Norway  by  the  Birlteland  and  Eyde  process. 

Soil  Inoenlation  tor  leg^umlnoses  (Country  Life  [London],  21  (1907).  Xo. 
526,  p.  174). — Directions  for  use  of  pure  cultures  in  inoculating  seed,  soil,  and 
growing  crops,  and  statements  regarding  the  success  of  such  Inoculation  In 
practical  tests  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  quoted  from  a  circular 
prepared  by  Professor  Bottomley,  of  Kings  College. 

The  industrial  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  G.  L.  Raoondet  (Ann. 
Getnbloux,  16  (1906),  Xo.  12,  pp.  659-690,  figs.  2). — A  rather  complete  summary 
of  present  knowledge  relating  to  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  the  agricultural  uses 
of  these  materials,  is  given. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electro-chemical  means,  H.  Inule 
and  I.  B.  Pole  Evans  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  5  (1906)  Xo.  17,  pp.  137-139).— 
This  is  a  review  of  an  address  l)efore  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  by 
P.  A.  Guye,  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  218). 

An  arrangement  of  electrodes  for  electric  ovens  for  treating  gases,  K. 
BiBKELAMD  and  S.  Eyde  (Xortcegian  Patent  Xo.  1-5,706,  Oct.  23.  1905;  abs.  in 
C'hcm.  Ztg..  SO  (1906),  Xo.  lOi,  Repert.  Xo.  57,  p.  f,75.  fig.  1).—A  water-cooled 
electrode  is  descrilKKl. 

TTtilizatlon  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  agricultural  purposes  (West 
Indian  BuL,  7  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  237-2-50).— Thif  Is  u  review  of  recent  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  taken  largely  from  Kxi)erin)eut  Station  Record  and  nnnuiii 
reports  of  the  Cbeuiical  Society  of  Ix>ndon. 

What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  new  nitrogen  fertUlzera  as  shown  by 
the  «xi>«rlments  already  madeP  T.  Axezanoeb  (Separate  from  Wiener  Landio. 
27046— No.  8—07  m 3 
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Ztg.,  1906,  A'o.  9i,  pp.  10). — Various  experiments  with  lime  niter,  lime  nitrogen, 
etc.,  in  comparison  with  ammoniuiu  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  reriewed. 
showing  that  while  these  newer  products  are  not  equal  to  nitrate  of  soda  in 
fertlllzinK  effect  they  sliow  a  high  degree  of  eSiclency  as  fertilizers  and  can 
now  be  made  at  prices  which  will  make  them  a  factor  In  regulating  the  price  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  this  l>eing  e8i)ecially  true  in  case  of  the  lime  niter. 

On  the  future  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  S.  Zeisel  ( Wiener  Landw.  Ztg., 
1906.  Apr.;  abs.  in  Staz.  Spcr.  Agr.  Ital.,  39  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  623-629).— 
This  article  discusses  the  itossibilities  of  the  natiiral  deposits  and  of  the  various 
methods  of  artificlui  preparation  of  nitrogen  comiMunds. 

Pot  experiments  on  the  action  of  lime  nitrogen,  A.  Stctzer  (Landw.  Ten. 
Stat.,  65  (1906),  No.  3-i.  pp.  275-282;  abn.  in  Jour.  Cheta.  8oc.  [London],  92 
(1907),  Xo.  531,  II,  p.  4«).  — The  literature  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  lime 
nitrogen  is  reviewed  and  pot  e.xiterinients  carried  out  by  the  author  are  briefly 
reiwrted. 

In  pot  experiments  with  rye  followed  by  three  crops  of  mustard  in  succession 
without  further  manuring  the  lime  nitrogen  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as 
nitrogen  in  ammouimii  sulphate  and  better  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate,  the 
low  results  with  the  latter  being  attributed  to  leaching. 

The  technical  problem  of  nitrates,  G.  Hostelet  (Rev.  Hoon.  Internal.,  k 
(1906),  No.  3,  pp.  620-0,10). — The  world's  supply  of  nitrates  and  the  possibility 
of  Increasing  this  supply  by  artiflcial  means  are  discussed. 

The  artificial  production  of  nitrate  of  lime,  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  (8ci.  Prog. 
Twentieth  Cent.,  1  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  361-36^^).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
progress  which  lias  been  made  in  electrical  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Fall  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  V.  Pipebs  (Rev.  Qfn.  Agron.,  n.  «er..  I 
(1906),  No.  8,  pp.  325-339). — Cooperative  plat  exi)erUnent8  with  rye,  wheat 
oats,  potatoes,  beets,  and  clover,  to  test  the  advisability  of  applying  nitrate  of 
aoda  in  the  fall  are  briefly  reiwrted. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  were  that  a  small  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  Is  Indispensable  for  cereals  on  soils  poor  in  nitrogen,  such  application 
insuring  a  profitable  return.  Small  applications  of  nitrate  in  the  fall  are  also 
recommended  on  good  soils  when  the  seeding  is  late.  In  this  case,  even  thougb 
tb.>re  may  not  be  a  direct  benefit,  the  necessary  expenditure  is  advisable  as  an 
insurance  against  winter  injury. 

The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  Italy,  C.  Montanari  (Stas.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.,  39  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  6/0-677).— Statistics  on  this  subject  are 
briefly  summarized. 

The  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  C.  Elschneb  (Amcr.  Fert.,  25  (1906), 
?,'o,  5,  pp.  5,  6,  ftg.  1). — This  article  discusses  especially  European  methods  of 
i-ecovering  and  utilizing  the  fluorin  gases  driven  off  In  the  preparation  of 
superphosphates. 

A  process  for  preparing  easily  soluble  compounds  of  phosphoric  add 
and  silicic  acid,  W.  Woltebs  (German  Patent  No.  170,353;  abs.  in  Ztschr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  20  (1907).  No.  1,  p.  32). — The  process  consists  of  fusing  raw 
phosphates  with  lime  and  artificial  silicates  and  rapidly  cooling  the  fused  mass 
with  cold  water  or  by  throwing  it  upon  cooled  metal  plates.  It  Is  claimed  that 
by  this  means  the  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered  almost  completely  citrate  soluble. 
It  is  al»o  claimed  that  the  artiflcial  silicates  are  better  adapted  to  the  process 
and  yield  a  product  of  higher  citrate  solubility  than  the  natural  silicates. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  Wolters  phosphate,  A.  Stittzer  (Peut. 
Landw.  Presse,  33  (1906),  No.  93,  p.  737;  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1906),  No.S-i, 
pp.  293,28Jf). — This  article  briefly  refers 'to  experiments  by  various  investigators 
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with  this  material,  prepared  by  fusing  raw  ptiospliate  wltli  sulpliate,  lime,  sand, 
and  a  little  charcoal.  Pot  experiments  by  the  author  on  hemp  and  mustard 
are  reported,  in  which  Wolters  phosphate  gave  results  in  every  case  somewhat 
superior  In  case  of  hemp  and  inferior  In  case  of  mustard  to  •  those  yielded  by 
superphosphate. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  with  Thomas  slag;  and  agricultural  phosphate, 
Bbandt  {Hannover.  Land  u.  Forsiw.  Ztg.,  58  (1905),  p.  1226;  abs.  in  Centbl. 
Agr.  Chem.,  35  (1906),  No.  11,  p.  ^8!^). — Field  experiments  with  oats,  rj-e,  and 
clover  are  reported  which  indicated  that  the  Thomas  slag  was  more  effective 
than  the  agricultural  phosphate  (fine-ground  raw  phosphate). 

3Experiments  with  Thomas-ammonium,  phosphate,  Bachmann  (Fuhling's 
Londw.  Ztg.,  55  (1906),  2V'o.  23,  pp.  808-8U). — Experiments  on  rye,  oats,  and 
moor  meadow  grasses  are  reported  which  show  that  the  separate  application 
of  ammonium  sulphate  and  Thomas  slag  gave  much  better  results  than  the 
Tbomas-ammonium-phosphate. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  pboapbatlc  fertUizers,  Clausen  (Illus,  Landw. 
Ztg.,  25  (1905),  .Vo.  35,  pp.  327,  328;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  35  (1906),  No. 
11,  pp.  783,  784). — The  author  concludes  from  the  results  of  a  number  of  years 
experiments  with  various  fertilizing  materials  that  Ixith  Thomas  slag  and  super- 
phosphate exert  a  stimulating  effect  on  plants,  the  effect  of  the  phosphate  on 
the  young  plants  being  more  marked  than  that  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but 
being  observed  especially  In  case  of  sandy  and  moor  soils  which  are  poor  in 
ptmspboric  acid. 

On  the  natural  changes  which  manure  undergoes,  Van  deb  Zandb  (Deut. 
Landw.  Tiergucht,  1906,  No.  2i,  p.  U;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  35  (1906), 
No.  11,  pp.  721-725). — Experiments  with  two  well  compacted  heaps  of  strawy 
cow  manure,  each  containing  about  7,000  Iig.  of  material,  which  lasted  from 
June  4  to  April  9  of  the  following  year  are  reported. 

•The  heaps  rapidly  lost  in  volume  during  the  first  months  of  the  period,  but 
the  temperature  was  never  very  high,  in  no  case  exceeding  28°  C.  as  compared 
with  the  40  to  50°  commonly  observed  in  a  fermenting  heap  of  mixed  manure. 

An  analysis  of  gas  from  the  interior  of 'the  heap  showed  22  per  cent  carbon 
dloxid  and  15  per  cent  of  marsh  gas,  apparently  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbohydrates,  particularly  pentosans  and  cellulose.  The  principal 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  was  ammonia,  which 
was  transformed  into  nitrates  only  on  the  surface  of  the  heaps  and  never  ex- 
ceeded one-flftleth  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

Analyses  of  the  material  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  7.4  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  39  per  cent  of  pentosans,  28  per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  and  13.5  per  cent 
of  crude  fat  The  unusually  small  loss  of  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  20 
to  40  per  cent  lasses  reported  In  other  experiments  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  unmixed  manure  was  used  and  the  heaps  were  well  compacted. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  poultry  manure,  P.  Labue  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.  Vit.  et 
£con.  Rurale  Midi  France,  102  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  203-217).— Thia  article  con- 
tains a  rather  complete  summary  of  information  regarding  tlie  history  of  the 
use  of  such  manures,  factors  which  affect  their  composition,  chemical  com- 
position of  various  kinds  of  manures,  commercial  value,  preparation  and 
application,  legislation  relating  to  their  use,  and  a  table  of  analyses  reported  by 
different  investigators. 

Wastes  at  salmon  canneries  (Amer.  Fert.,  25  (1906),  No.  5,  p.  7). — ^This  Is  a 
quotation  from  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  food  fishes  for  fertilizer  purposes  In  Alaskan  waters. 
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'  TertUlMTB  (Bur.  of  the  Census  W.  8.]  Bui.  57,  pp.  il,  4Z;  Jomt.  8oc.  Cke». 
Indus.,  iS  (1906),  No.  23,  pp.  llOSt,  i269).— The  gtatistics  reported  show  that 
dtiring  1905  the  fertilizer  Industry  followed  the  general  tendoicy  toward  con- 
solidation, the  number  of  establishments  reported  being  400  as  compared  with 
422  In  leOO. 

The  capital  employed  rose  from  160,685,753  in  1900  to  109,02334  in  1906. 
the  value  of  the  product  increasing  from  $44,657,385  to  $56,632,853.  The 
amount  and  value  of  various  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  fertlilxers 
during  1906  are  stated  as  follows:  Phosphate  rock,  888,571  tons  valued  at 
$4,244,554;  potash  salts,  312,600  tons  valued  at  $5,497,774;  nitrate  of  potash. 
1,160  tons  valued  at  $39,039;  nitrate  of  soda.  42,213  tons  valued  at  $1,760,432: 
wood  ashes,  17,083  bu.  valued  at  $2,050;  add  phosphate,  320,559  tons  valued 
at  $2,912,010;  ammonium  sujphate,  10,540  tons  valued  at  $600,856;  cotton-seed 
meal  valued  at  $2,376,448 ;  and  bones,  tanlcage,  and  ofFal  valued  at  $5,094,149. 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  Habdim  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpl. 

1905,  pp.  22-2S). — The  results  of  Inspection  of  fertilizers  (including  cotton- 
seed meal)  during  1905  are  summarized  and  compared  with  results  obtained  in 
previous  years.  Of  the  522  samples  of  fertilizers  examined,  13  were  of  a  lower 
grade  than  was  claimed  for  them. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertlllzets,  M.  B.  Habdin  (South  Carolina  Bta.  i{p(. 

1906,  pp.  9-H). — The  results  of  inspection  of  fertilizers  (Including  cotton-seed 
meal)  during  1906  are  summarized  and  compared  with  results  obtained  In  pre- 
vious years.  Of  the  506  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  examined,  412  were 
of  the  grade  claimed  for  them,  81  were  of  a  higher  grade,  and  13  of  a  lower 
grade. 

Commercial  fertilisers  in  1905-6,  O.  S.  Fbaps  (Texas  Sta.  BuL  85,  pp. 
80).— This  bulletin  gives  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  together  with  In- 
formation regarding  taking  of  samples,  form  of  tag,  terms  used  In  reporting 
analyses,  valuation  of  fertilizers,  fertilizers  for  cotton,  com,  rice,  and  potatoes, 
home  mixtures,  fertilizer  recipes,  and  bat  guano ;  and  reports  analyses  and  vil- 
uatlons  of  238  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  season.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  amount  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  Texas  Is  comparatively  small, 
amounting  to  only  13,500  tons  in  1906-6. 

Commercial  fertHlsers,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  B.  H.  HrrE  (West  Virginia  Sit- 
Bui.  108,  pp.  955-448).— Tbi»  Is  a  complete  report  of  fertilizer  inspection  in  West 
Virginia  during  the  year  1906,  and  gives  guaranteed  and  actual  analyses  of  338 

j  samples  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  during  that  year. 

I  Approximate  unit  cost  of  constituents  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stoitk 

j  (Mark  Lane  Express,  96  (1907),  No.  S928,  p.  iO).— Schedules  of  trade  values  of 

the  principal  constituents  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  in  Great  Britain  an 

I  given  and  their  use  In  calculating  the  value  of  these  materials  Is  explained. 

I  The  mineral  industry  during  1905:  Its  statistics,  technology,  and  tzada, 

I  edited  by  W.  R.  Ingalls  (New  York  and  London:  Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  1906. 

vol.  14,  pp.  728;  rev.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chein.  Indus.,  2J  (1906),  No.  22,  p.  lliS).- 

^  Among  the  materials  of  special  agricultural  Importance  for  which  statistics  are 

given  are  phosphate  rock,  potassium  salts,  gypsum,  and  limestone. 

AOEICTJITUBAL  BOTAITT. 

'  Beport  of  the  department  of  botanical  research,  D.  T.  MacDottoal  (Cv- 

'  negie  Inst.  Washington  Year  Book,  5  (1906),  pp.  119-1S9,  pis.  6,  fig.  /).— An 

'  account  is  given  of  the  Investigations  being  carried  on  at  the  botanical  reeeardi 

lalwratory,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  under  a  grant  from  the  (Tamegle  Institution.   TItt 
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facilities  of  this  laboratory,  known  as  the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory,  are 
described,  together  with  some  of  the  Investigations  In  progress.  These  Include 
studies  on  the  influence  gf  altitude  jind  climatic  .factors  uiwn  vegetation — 
acclimatization,  movements,  and  distribution  of  desert  vegetation,  studies  on 
transpiration,  root  habits  of  plants,  soil  and  air  temperatures,  etc. 

Beport  of  tlie  department  of  experimental  evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harl)or, 
Kew  Tork,  C.  B.  Davenport  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Year  Book,  5  (1906), 
pp.  9S-10S,  pis.  S,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  of  the  investigations  In  progress  under  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  at  the  laboratory  of  experimental  evolution.  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  New  Yorl£.  Among  the  principal  subjects  are  the  inheritance  of  charac- 
teristics, unit  ctiaracterlBtics,  rOle  of  selection,  origin  of  new  characteristics, 
and  identity  of  evolutionary  processes  In  plants  and  animals. 

The  author  states  that  the  policy  of  the  laboratory  is  not  to  seek  after  prac- 
tical results,  but  to  confine  the  investigations  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  evolution 
and  the  various  principles  underlying  them.  After  describing  the  equipment  of 
tile  laboratory,  brief  preliminary  reports  are  given  on  a  number  of  the 
investigations. 

Elementary  species  in  agriculture,  H.  de  Vbies  (Separate  from  Proc.  Atner. 
Phil.  8oc.,  4.5  (1906),  pp.  H9-156). — In  a  paper  presented  before  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society  the  author  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  plant  breeding  by  the 
selection  of  unit  characters  and  by  the  method  pursued  by  some  breeders 
wherein  the  resultant  crop  is  secured  by  a  prolonged  system  of  elimination. 
He  claims  that  selection  by  individual  seed  is  much  more  successful  than  where 
the  selection  Is  made  of  a  number  of  individuals,  which  must  necessarily  Include 
some  that  are  not  pure  races.  Incidentally  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  breeding  experiments  carried  on  by  N.  H.  Nllsson  and  W.  M.  Hays 
corroborate  bis  theory  of  evolution  by  mutation. 

The  existence  of  a  semipermeable  membrane  inclosing  the  seeds  of  some 
Oramlnese,  A.  J.  Brown  (Ann.  Bot.  [London],  21  (1907),  No.  81,  pp.  79-87).— 
While  investigating  the  conditions  governing  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  ripe 
grains  of  certain  cereals,  the  author  made  some  experiments  with  the  grain  of 
a  variety  of  barley,  which  indicated  that  the  embryo  and  endosperm  of  this 
grain  are  contained  within  a  semipermeable  covering. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  on  to  test  the  permeability  of  this 
membrane  to  water,  lodin  solution,  and  various  salt  solutions,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  embryo  and  endosperm  are  inclosed  within  an  envelope  through  which 
water  and  lodin  readily  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  grain,  but  acids  and  salt  solu- 
tions are  retarded.  To  test  whether  this  enveloiie  of  the  barley  grain  was  due 
to  living  protoplasm  or  not,  seeds  were  treated  with  boiling  water,  after  which 
they  were  placed  in  a  normal  sulphuric-acid  solution  for  48  hours.  Subsequent 
Investigation  showed  that  there  was  no  penetration  by  the  acid,  indicating  that 
the  semipermeable  property  of  the  covering  of  the  grain  Is  not  due  to  the  action 
of  living  protoplasm.  It  seems  probable  that  this  property  centers  In  the  testa, 
but  whether  the  property  is  confined  to  only  one  of  the  layers  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely determined. 

Experiments  with  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  showed  that  they  all  possess  a  similar 
Eemipermeabie  covering. 

The  culture  of  the  excised  embryos  of  barley  on  natrient  solutions  con- 
taining nitrogen  in  different  forms  (Trans.  Ouinness  Research  Lab.,  1 
(1906),  pt.  2,  pp.  Z88-Z99). — Embryos  of  barley  excised  after  germination  were 
grown  on  different  nutrient  solutions  containing  a  number  of  forms  of  nitrogen 
to  determine  the  value  of  nitrogen  as  a  nutrient  for  these  plants. 

In  the  experiments  the  actual  Increase  in  dry  weight  during  growth,  as  well 
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as  tbe  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  was  determined,  and  in  addition 
measurements  were  made  of  the  plumules  and  rootlets.  Tbe  forms  of  nitrogen 
employed  were  asparagin,  aspartlc  add,  glutamic  acid,  leucin,  ptienylalanin. 
cliolin,  l)etain,  allantoln.  potassium  nitrate,  ammoniuA  sulpliate,  tyrosin,  and  the 
unclnsaifled  nitrogenous  Bubstanres  occnriing  in  malt,  wliich  are  mainly  malt 
peptones  and  mnlt  albumoses. 

The  solutions  containing  ammonium  sulphate,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
potassium  nitrate,  and  asparagin  showed  progressive  Increases  in  their  power 
to  contribute  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  culminating  In  asparagin.  Asparagin  ap- 
pears to  be  tile  most  profitable  nutrient  among  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  Just  as 
cane  sugar  is  among  the  carbohydrates. 

The  root  development  of  the  plantlets  In  water  cultures  was  much  shorter 
than  where  the  plants  were  grown  under  more  normal  conditions,  while  the 
average  length  of  tile  plumule  was  not  aftected  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  migration  of  nitrogen  from  the  endosperm  to  the  embryo  during  the 
limited  germination  occurring  daring  the  malting  process  (Tranti.  Ouinne** 
Research  Lab.,  1  (1906),  pt.  2,  pp.  2S^-2S7). — Studies  were  made  to  determine 
tlie  transfer  of  nitrogen  from  the  endosperm  to  tbe  embryo  during  the  germina- 
tion occurring  in  malting  barley. 

Several  varieties  of  barley  were  studied,  3nd  it  was  found  that  about  35  per 
cent  -of  tbe  endosperm  nitrogen  passed  into  the  growing  embryos  during  tbe 
9  or  10  days'  germination  on  the  malting  floors.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  that  the  permanently  soluble  nitrogen  of  malt  is  about  doable 
that  of  tbe  corresimndlng  amount  of  barley  and  that  the  Insoluble  proteids  of 
tbe  endosperm  are  metabolized  during  the  malting  process  and  brought  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  embryo. 

Becent  investigations  concerning  root  hairs  and  their  secretions,  F. 
ScHLEicHEBT  {Naturif.  Wchnschr.,  22  (1907),  Xo.  6,  pp.  91-9i). — A  summary 
Is  given  of  recent  publications  relating  to  tbe  morphology  and  biology  of  root 
hairs,  tbe  influence  of  the  medium  on  their  development  tbe  chemical  nature 
of  tbe  root-bair  secretions,  and  the  acid  secfretions  of  root  hairs,  fimgi,  etc. 

A  stimulus  to  the  production  of  cellulose  and  starch,  J.  B.  Dandeno  (Rpt, 
Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  8  (1906),  pp.  40-U)-—A  study  is  reported  on  tbe  efTect  of 
black  rot  of  apples  ( Spharopsis  malorum )  on  the  production  of  cellulose  in  tbe 
cell  walls  of  the  apple  in  the  course  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fruit. 

It  appears  that  cellulose  and  starch  are  developed  by  tbe  fungus  8.  malonim 
directly  in  tbe  cells  of  tbe  ripe  apple  long  after  its  detachment  from  the  tree. 
The  development  of  the  cellulose  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  advantage  to 
the  fungus  in  enabling  it  to  tide  itself  over  unfavorable  conditions.  Tbe  apple 
is  In  a  state  of  preservation  after  the  fungus  has  acted  upon  It  for  some  time, 
the  ebony-like  mummies  t>eing  less  subject  to  attacks  of  other  fungi.  The  pro- 
duction of  cellulose  is  the  result  of  a  stimulus  upon  tbe  cell  content  induced 
by  the  fungua 

A  botanical  and  a  chemical  study  of  tannins,  J.  Dekkeb  (Bui.  Kolon.  it**. 
Haarlem,  1906,  No.  35,  pp.  221). — This  publication,  which  is  part  1  of  a  proposed 
botanical  and  chemical  monograph  of  the  tannins,  contains  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  treats  of  the  botany 
and  physiology  of  tannins.  Tbe  distribution  of  tannins  throughout  tbe  plant 
kingdom  Is  traced,  tbe  dlCTerent  species  known  to  yield  tannins  being  mentioned 
and  notes  given  on  their  geographical  distribution.  Under  tbe  physiological 
studies  the  author  treats  of  the  occurrence  of  tannins  in  the  plant  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  physiological  significance. 

The  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants,  W.  K.  Dunstan  and  T.  A. 
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Hewbt  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phyii.,  8.  ser.,  10  (i907),  Jan.,  pp.  118-125). — ^The  nuthors 
summarize  investigations  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  cyanogeuetic  giucosids 
in  varieties  of  Phaseolun  lunatux.  The  claim  made  by  some  invest igu tors  tliat 
in  the  Jnvn  heana  and  some  ottier  varieties  of  P.  lunatus  severai  distinct  giu- 
cosids are  to  l>e  found  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  not  well  taken,  as  they 
believe  that  they  are  merely  forma  of  phaaeoiunatln. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  hydrocyaoie  acid  in  the  plant  king^dom, 
M.  GBE8HOFF  (Arch.  Pharm.,  2U  (1906),  Xo.  .9,  pp.  6"6j-672). — Tlie  author  pre- 
sented before  the  British  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science  at  the 
meeting  In  1906  an  account  of  tlie  distribution  of  liydrocyanic  acid  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  and  the  present  paper  gives  an  historical  statement  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  the  various  giucosids  and  their  occurrence  in  various  plants. 
Eleven  different  giucosids  are  mentioned  as  having  l>een  isolated,  occurring  In 
34  families  of  plants  represented  by  80  genera  and  al>out  200  spei-ies. 

Sxperiments  with  bacterial  enzyms,  E.  O.  Jobdan  (Biological  fttudieit  Ity  the 
Pupils  of  William  Thompson  Sedgirick.  Boston,  1906,  pp.  IZ^-Hr,). — The  author 
reports  studies  to  determine  the  iwwer  of  certain  bacterial  filtrates  to  liquify 
gelatin.  A  number  of  organisms  were  used  In  this  investigation,  and  the  results 
of  the  studies  are  given  at  length. 

There  was  found  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  presence  of  gelatin  In  a  culture 
medium  leads  to  any  particularly  rapid  or  abundant  production  of  the  specific 
ferment  acting  upon  the  gelatin.  In  simple  nonproteid  solutions  of  asparagin, 
lactose,  and  mineral  salts,  such  as  sodium  ]>hospbatc  and  magnesium  sulphate, 
gelatinase  is  produced  by  some  bacteriological  si>ecie8  quite  as  abundantly, 
although  not  generally  so  rapidly,  as  in  nutrient  broth  or  gelatin. 

The  reaction  of  the  culture  medium  is  apparently  without  effect  upon  the 
enzym  production  except  as  it  affects  the  conditions  of  bacterial  growth.  The 
gelatin-liquifying  enzyms  in  a  number  of  instances  were  found  to  endure  heat 
much  better  in  an  acid  than  in  an  alicallne  or  a  neutral  medium.  Tiie  enzyms 
were  also  found  to  withstand  heat  l>etter  than  the  bacteria  producing  them, 
and  In  some  instances  manifested  their  activity  at  temperatures  considerably 
iilKJve  the  thermal  death  point  of  thete  bacteria. 

The  action  of  formalin  in  hardening  gelatin  cultures  was  found  to  t)e  without 
diagnostic  value  for  the  separation  of  species,  the  hardening  being  de1)endent 
upon  the  stage  of  digestion. 

FIELD  CSOPS. 

Practical  farming,  E.  T.  Shefhebd  (London:  Crosby  Lockicood  £  8on,  1906, 
pp.  Vlll+loJi,  dffms.  H). — ^This  book  dlK<!Usses  tlie  principles  of  agriculture,  the 
Improvement  of  soils;  manures  and  their  uses  in  relation  to  crops;  root,  fallow, 
com,  leguminous,  and  forage  crops;  permanent  and  temporary  pastures;  and 
farm  buildings.  ^ 

Savld  Dickson's  system  of  farming  (Atlanta,  Oa.:  Cultirator  Pub.  Co., 
ftp.  80,  figs.  13). — A  popular  treatise  on  farm  management  as  practiced  by  a 
successful  Georgia  farmer.  Among  tlie  more  imiiortant  |>oints  discussed  are 
the  general  treatment  of  land,  the  fertilization  of  soils  and  crops,  and  the 
growing  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  vegetables.  A  chapter  is 
also  devoted  to  fruit  culture  and  the  care  of  stock. 

I>ry  farming,  G.  C.  Baker  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aiist.,  H  (1906),  \o. 
a,  pp.  S61-36S). — The  methods  of  culture  to  lie  followed  In  order  to  conserve 
and  utilize  to  the  t)est  advantage  the  soli  moisture  are  briefly  described. 

Beport  of  the  associate  agriculturist,  C.  L.  Newman  (Soutli-  Carolina  fita. 
Rpl.  1906,  pp.  23-25). — A  brief  reixirt  on  the  work  of  the  agriculturist  of  this 
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station  1b  giren  with  notes  on  experiments  with  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cow- 
peas,  and  sorghums. 

A  marked  Increase  in  yield  from  the  use  of  commereial  fertilisers  on 
marsb  land,  J.  Beckeb  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  34  (1907),  A"o.  7,  p.  46,  figs,  i).— 
The  soil  in  question  was  a  medium  heavy  reclaimed  marsh  soil  which  had  re- 
celred  a  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  in  1902  and  bad  been  used  since  then 
for  pasturing  young  stoelc. 

In  1905  a  crop  of  oats  was  grown  with  different  combinations  of  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  fertilizers  per  hectare:  900  leg.  of  Thomas  slag,  600  kg.  of 
Italnit,  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2.000  leg.  of  lime.  With  the  use  of  all 
these  substances  together  there  was  a  net  profit  of  07.30  marks  per  hectare. 
When  the  lime  was  omitted  the  net  profit  was  only  2.92  marks,  and  when  any 
one  of  the  other  substances  was  omitted  there  was  a  loss  in  each  case. 

In  1906,  when  a  crop  of  beans  was  grown,  this  same  soil  was  given  an  appli- 
cation of  900  kg.  of  Thomas  slag,  200  kg.  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  and  70  kg. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare.  The  increase  In  the!  yield  over  the  check  test 
was  1,643  kg.  of  beans  and  1,529  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare.  The  profit  appar- 
ently due  to  the  use  of  the  fertilizers  amounted  to  240.55  marks  per  hectare. 

The  book  of  alfalfa,  F.  D.  Cobubn  (New  York:  Orange  JuM  Co.,  1906,  pp. 
SS6,  ftgs.  60). — This  book  is  a  treatise  on  alfalfa,  discussing  the  history,  culti- 
vation, and  merits  of  the  crop,  and  pointing  out  Its  uses  as  forage  and  fertilizer. 
Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history,  description,  varieties,  distribution, 
and  productiveness  of  alfalfa,  following  which  the  subjects  of  seed  and  seed 
selection,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  storing,  and  the  uses  of  the  crop  for 
pasture,  soiling,  and  feeding  in  other  ways,  together  with  its  value  In  beef 
making,  dairying,  and  other  lines  of  animal  husbandry  are  discussed. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  a  chapter  presenting  the  practical  experience  of 
alfalfa  growers  in  41  different  States. 

Agaves,  their  culture  and  use,  with  special  consideration  of  Agave 
rlglda  var.  riaalana,  K.  Bbaun  (Pflamer,  2  (1906),  Nos.  H,  pp.  209-2M; 
15,  pp.  225-240;  16-17,  pp.  241-257;  18,  pp.  27S-288;  19,  pp.  289S04;  20,  pp. 
307S10). — A  general  discussion  on  the  history  and  distribution  of  agaves  is 
given  and  a  list  of  specimens  is  described.  The  greater  part  of  the  article  to 
devoted  to  Agave  rigida  var.  sisalana  and  Its  climatic,  soil,  and  cultural  re- 
quirements. The  commercial  importance  of  the  fiber  and  the  methods  employed 
In  obtaining  it  are  noted,  and  a  bibliography  of  234  references  to  articles  and 
works  treating  of  this  subject  is  appended. 

By  what  methods  may  brewing  barley  be  improvedP  R.  Bethok  (Landte. 
Wchnschr.  Sachaen,  9  (1907)  No».  1,  pp.  S,  4;  2,  pp.  11,  12;  S,  pp.  20,  21;  4,  pp. 
31,  32,  dgm.  1). — This  article  discusses  the  Improvement  of  barley  for  brewing 
purposes  in  a  certain  section  of  Saxony,  which  now  produces  brewing  barley 
of  gyod  quality  and  high  in  yield,  while  from  25  to  30  years  ago  only  small  yields 
and  a  poor  quality  of  grain  were  secured. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  the  Improvement  work  is  described,  the  principal 
points  sought  after  being  given  as  color,  form,  and  uniformity  of  kernel,  yield 
Ot  grain  per  head,  fineness  of  glumes,  high  jiercentage  of  grain,  small  number  of 
nodes  with  long  upper  intemodes,  uniform  strength  In  germination,  low  protein 
content  of  grain,  accurate  and  systematic  pedigree  breeding,  and  improved 
cultural  methods.  The  work  In  the  laboratory  and  the  use  of  the  plant 
nursery  In  connection  with  breeding  barley  are  also  discussed. 

The  use  of  potash  in  its  relation  to  the  quality  of  barley,  E.  WstK 
(Ztschr.  Oesam.  Brauw.,  29  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  26;  ah».  in  Centbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  35 
(1906),  No.  12,  pp.  8il-«i5 ).—Experlmente  were  conducted  to  determine  whether 
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it  is  adTantageons  on  the  more  fertile  soils  to  use  Icainit  or  40  per  cent  potafth 
salt  In  growing  barley  and  to  ascertain  in  wiiat  quantities  and  at  what  time  the 
tipplication  should  be  made  to  be  profitable. 

In  5  tests  with  barley  and  wheat  on  fertile  clay  soils  a  general  application  of 
Ruperpbospbate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  furnisblng  7.5  or  100  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  23  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  hectare,  respectively,  was  made,  and  in  addition  60 
kg.  of  potash  was  applied  in  the  form  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt  or  of  kainit. 
These  soils  ranged  in  calcium  carbonate  from  0.16  to  1.06  per  cent  and  in  potash 
from  0.21  to  0.48  per  cent.  With  every  test  the  potash  apparently  Increased  the 
total  yield,  the  Increase  amounting  to  552  kg.  of  grain  and  522  kg.  of  straw  per 
hectare.  When  potash  was  omitted  the  protein  content  of  the  grain  increased 
and  the  starch  content  decreased. 

A  gravelly  soil  containing  12.40  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate  and  0.13  per 
cent  of  potash,  producing  potatoes  and  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  the 
year  before,  received  an  application  i)er  hectare  of  00  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
15  kg.  of  nitrogen,  and  80  kg.  of  potash  In  the  forms  of  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt  or  kainit,  respectively.  Applying  the  po- 
tassic  fertliliser  some  time  before  sowing  the  barley  proved  beneficial,  and  under 
these  conditions  kainit  was  the  more  effective.  The  Increase  In  the  yield  of 
grain  apparently  due  to  the  potash  varied  from  2.7  to  4.8  per  cent  and  that  of 
the  straw  from  3.4  to  9.3  per  cent. 

The  third  test  was  made  on  a  clay  soil  with  0.32  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate 
and  0.29  per  cent  of  potash.  A  general  application  of  90  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid 
as  superphosphate  and  24  kg.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  was  given  per 
hectare.  In  addition,  40  per  cent  potash  salt  was  applied  In  quantities  furnish- 
ing 25,  50,  75,  and  100  kg.  of  potash.  The  season  was  the  third  after  the  soil 
had  been  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure.  Only  the  two  smaller  applications 
of  potash  In  this  experiment  were  profitable. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  barley  retjulres  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash 
In  a  readily  available  form  and  In  proper  proportions,  and  that  the  quantities 
of  potash  given  may  be  relatively  small  If  the  preceding  crop  was  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure  but  that  they  should  be  correspondingly  increased  when  2  or 
3  years  have  elapsed  since  the  manure  was  applied.  It  is  stated  that  barley 
responds  best  to  the  use  of  kainit,  but  that  on  heavy  soils  40  per  cent  potash 
salt  Is  preferred  to  avoid  crusting  of  the  surface. 

The  author  refutes  statements  of  O.  Reltmalr  with  reference  to  his  work  and 
points  to  results  secured  by  other  investigators  to  prove  his  point. 

P«rtUi8er  wxperiments  with,  fodder  beets,  C.  Dusserbb  and  E.  Chuakd  (Bui. 
Soft  Vaud.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  1907,  >o.  201,  pp.  3.58-362).— Fodder  beets  were  ferti- 
lized at  the  rate  of  400  kg.  of  17  per  cent  superphosphate,  200  kg.  of  48  per  cent 
of  potash,  and  300  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  i)er  hectare,  this  application  costing 
170  francs. 

The  average  results  obtained  by  17  fanners  showed  an  increase  of  16,000  kg. 
of  beets  per  hectare  as  apparently  due  to  the  fertilizers  usied.  The  profit  per 
hectare  is  given  as  224  franca  The  season  was  dry,  and  not  all  of  the  plant 
food  contained  In  the  fertilizer  application  was  used  by  the  crop,  so  that  In 
addition  to  the  profit  secured  there  remained  In  the  soil  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  plant  food  supplied  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The  beets  from  the  fertilized 
plats  contained  7.46  per  cent  of  sugar  and  those  from  the  check  plats  7.52  per 
cent 

The  Willlamaon  plan  of  com  culture,  C.  L.  Newman  (South  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui  IZi,  pp.  20).— This  bulletin  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  William- 
son method  of  corn  culture  and  reports  observations  made  on  a  number  of 
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farms  on  which  the  plan  was  followed.  "  Where  the  plan  was  strictly  adhered 
to  the  yield  was  double  or  more  than  double  that  secured  from  nearby  fields 
of  equal  soil  characters  and  where  the  usual  methods  of  com  culture  were 
practiced." 

Three  different  varieties  of  com  were  found  to  have  l)een  used  on  tliese  iieldfL 
One  variety,  called  Williamson  com.  was  grown  on  all  fields  except  two,  one 
of  which  was  planted  to  Marlboro  Prolific  and  the  other  to  a  variety  similar 
to  the  Williamson  corn.  It  was  noticed  that  with  the  Marlboro  Prolific  the  sixe 
of  ears  and  their  numt)er  per  stalk  were  apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  method 
of  culture. 

The  peculiar  or  essential  features  of  the  Williamson  plan  are  summarized 
as  follows:  Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  seed  bed,  deep  planting.  Infre- 
quent and  partial  cultivation  in  early  stages  of  growth,  an  increase  of  200  per 
cent  or  more  in  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre,  iKistponing  application  of  ferti- 
lizers until  com  is  given  its  second  cultivation,  intentional  retardation  of  eariT 
growth  of  tile  stalk  until  its  size  is  reduced  i  or  }  its  normal  development, 
and  following  this  augmented  development  of  the  ear  by  cultivation  and 
heavy  application  of  fertilizers  made  at  appropriate  intervals.  The  com 
is  planted  4  to  6  in.  below  the  soil  surface  and  laid  by  4  to  C  in.  above  the 
level,  leaving  the  lower  8  to  12  in.  of  the  stalk  l)elow  ground.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  brace  roots  under  these  conditions  are  probably  better  able  to  perforai 
their  nutritive  functions  than  when  partly  exposed. 

Tillering  of  the  com  plant,  E.  G.  Montgomery  (Lincoln:  yehr.  Acad.  ScL 
pp.  S5-.i2,  pis.  i). — The  tillering  of  com  from  a  botanical  viewpoint  is  di»- 
cussed  and  the  results  of  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  IT,  p.  657)  are 
reported.  This  article  includes  the  report  of  a  study  on  the  tillering  cajwcity 
of  six  different  tyiJes  of  kernels.  From  1,600  to  2,000  kernels  of  each  type  were 
planted  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  kernels  having  large  germs  from  85  to  iO 
per  cent  produced  tillers,  while  of  the  kernels  with  small  germs  only  from  55  to 
70  per  cent  tillered. 

The  production  of  a  new  variety  of  maize,  Zea  mays  Tar.  paeado- 
androgyna,  by  tranmatiBm  and  fixation,  L.  Blabingbem  (Compt.  Rend.  Ac«i. 
Sci.  IParin],  l-iS  (1906),  Ao.  27,  pp.  1252-125^).— la  a  teratological  study  on 
maize  the  author  foimd  female  flowers  with  the  gyncceum  surrounded  witb 
abortive  stamens,  and  he  reports  having  isolated  a  stable  variety  with  tbis 
abnormal  characteristic,  which  be  named  pseudo-androgyna.  The  hermaph- 
roditic character  is  cousideped  purely  morphological. 

The  new  variety  was  derived  from  a  plant  of  which  the  stem  was  cut  at  the 
base  in  July,  1902.  The  new  sprout,  which  subsequently  developed,  produced  a 
tassel  with  tiie  branches  covered  with  fertile  grains.  Of  the  28  plants  grown 
from  this  seed  in  1003,  20  showed  the  transmission  of  the  abnormal  character  of 
the  tassel.  These  plants  grown  by  themselves  and  protected  from  foreign  pollen 
gave  rise  to  numerous  forms,  among  them  Zea  may»  prwcox.  Zea  mapi 
pgeudo-androgyna  did  not  ap[)ear  tmtil  1004,  when  the  hermaphrodism  was  dis- 
covered. In  1905,  113  individuals  from  seed  of  this  form  transmitted  tbi!: 
character  to  97  plants,  and  in  1906  the  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
variation  was  completely  fixed. 

The  author  believes  that  the  plant  mutilated  in  1902  is  the  origin  of  a  family 
marking  a  period  in  the  progress  of  mutation  and  lie  concludes  that  violent 
mutilations  at  the  proper  time  are  a  very  effective  means  of  causing  abrupt 
hereditary,  and  progressive  variation. 

The  Sed  Texas  oats  question:  A  statistical  study,  H.  F.  Robebts  (Mm*- 
trialist,  33  (1907),  No.  16,  pp.  2.i3-2o3,  figs.  5).— After  Red  Texas  oats  haa  been 
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grown  (n  Kansas  for  2  or  3  years  they  apparently  turn  to  a  sort  having 
black  chaff,  said  to  be  inferior  in  yield  and.quality. 

A  sample  of  this  kind  consisting  of  39  per  cent  of  red  and  61  per  cent  of 
black  hulled  kernels  was  separated  Into  2  lots  of  2,300  black  kernels  and  1,480 
red  kernels.  These  2  lots  were  compared  with  the  original  mixed  lot.  The 
result  showed  that  138  plants  of  the  black  variety  bore  066  culms  and  140 
plants  of  the  red  variety  1,209  culms,  showing  that  the  red  variety  had  a  greater 
stoollng  capacity  in  this  instance  than  the  black  variety.  In  another  similar 
experiment  conducted  at  the  same  time  but  with  the  plants  standing  one  in  a 
bill  4  bj-  6  In.  apart,  70  per  cent  of  a  total  stood  was  secured,  the  .3,090 
plants  of  the  blade  strain  producing  a  stand  of  78  per  cent  and  the  2,880  seeds 
of  the  red  variety  a  stand  of  74  per  cent. 

The  habit  of  growth  of  the  2  varieties  showed  a  marked  dlflTerence,  the  red 
sort  spreading  the  leaves  and  young  stems  flat  upon  the  ground  while  the 
black  jtrain  sent  up  erect  stalks.  The  black  oats  came  Into  full  head  June 
22  and  was  ripe  July  15,  while  the  red  oats  was  fully  headed  on  June  26  and 
was  ripe  July  21,  making  a  growing  ijeriod  of  05  and  101  days  for  the  black 
and  the  red  oats,  respectively.  A  difference  in  habit  in  the  heads  of  the  2 
sorts  was  also  observed,  the  panicles  of  the  Mack  oat.s  being  loose  and  spreading 
while  those  of  the  red  variety  were  much  more  compact  The  splkelets  were 
as  a  rule  more  firmly  attached  in  the  red  than  in  the  black  oats  and  the 
chafT  of  the  red  oats  wrapped  the  grains  more  closely.  The  Individual  grains 
with  their  glumes  were  generally  shorter  and  plumijer  In  the  red  than  in  the 
black  oats,  but  all  possible  variation  and  intergradation  in  form  between  the 
2  types  occurred. 

In  the  plant  nursery  a  statistical  study  showed  that  143  plants  of  the  red 
oats  produced  572  heads  and  8,080  splkelets  weighing  309.80  gm.,  while  the 
same  number  of  black  oat  plants  produced  374  heads  and  10,767  splkelets  weigh- 
ing 445.766  gin.  This  result  seems  to  indicate  that  the  black  variety  Is  superior 
to  the  red  In  every  essential  point  except  stooilng  capacity. 

The  problem  ns  to  what  the  appearance  of  the  black  variety  is  due  still 
remains  to  be  solved. 

The  effect  of  the  correct  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  growing  sugar  beets, 
II.  Bbiem  {Centhl.  Zuckerindus.,  15  (J907),  A'o.  15,  p.  394).— The  results  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  are  reported  and  discussed  with  a  view  to  showing  that 
imder  proper  conditions  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  sugar  beets. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  Bonn  on  a  sandy  clay  soil  with  a  general 
application  of  450  kg.  of  16  per  cent  superphosphate  and  200  kg.  of  40  per  cent 
potash  salt  per  hectare,  and  special  applications  of  320  kg.  and  480  kg.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare,  there  was  an  Increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the 
beet  and  in  the  total  yield  of  sugar  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  but 
the  heavier  application  did  not  give  a  profitable  Increase  over  the  smaller 
quantity  used. 

The  results  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Bemburg  with  the  use  of  300  kg. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  total  yield  of  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  check  plat,  although  the  sugar  contetft  In  the  beet  was 
reduced  from  17.84  to  17.64  per  cent.  The  use  of  400,  500,  and  600  kg.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  also  Showed  slight  reductions  In  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  as  com- 
pared with  the  check  plat,  and  slight  increases  In  the  total  yield  of  sugar  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  300  kg.  per  hectare. 

At  Halle  sugar  beets  were  grown  on  sandy  clay  soil  which  had  received  a 
green  manuring  with  peas  and  40,000  kg.  of  barnyard  manure  per  hectare,  to- 
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gether  wltb  either  a  light  or  a  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda.  In  both 
cases  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  profitable  Increase  in  the  yield  of  sugar 
and  the  sugar  content  in  the  beet  was  also  increased  as  compared  with  tlw 
check  tests.  In  another  experiment  in  which  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  were 
applied  instead  of  barnyard  manure  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  also  proved 
beneficial. 

It  is  stated  that  the  proper  nae  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  injurious  to  the 
Interests  of  the  sugar  manufacturer  and  that  it  often  is  a  benefit  to  the  farmer 
when  the  price  of  t>eets  is  low. 

The  eflaet  of  a  too  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  H.  Bbieu  (CenM 
ZuckerinOlu.,  15  (1906),  No.  8,  p.  202). — Analyses  are  reported  of  beets  growa 
on  a  sandy,  humus  soil  and  very  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  com- " 
IMirison  wttfa  analyses  of  beets  grown  with  a  normal  application  of  fertilizers. 

The  relation  of  sodium  to  potash  in  the  heavily  fertilized  lieets  was  as  1 : 0.T3. 
while  in  the  normally  fertilized  beets  It  was  as  1 : 3.88.  The  normally  grown 
beets  contained  0.046  per  cent  of  sodium,  while  in  the  heavily  fertilized  beets 
this  element  reached  0.133  per  cent.  The  total  nitrogen  content  was  O-liK)  per 
cent  and  0.284  per  cent  for  the  properly  and  Improperly  fertilized  beets,  re- 
spectively. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  experiments  by  Ilellriegel  it  was  shown  that  a  high 
sugar  content  is  associated  with  a  definite  relation  between  the  potash  and 
nitrogen  content  of  1 : 1,  while  In  these  experiments  the  relation  was  as  1 :  3. 

The  oecurrenca  of  dodder  on  sugar  beets,  A.  Stift  (BI.  Zuckerrubenha*. 
H  (1907),  A'o.  1,  pp.  2-Ji). — The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  common 
dodder  (Cuscuta  europwa)  on  sugar  beets  in  western  Hungary. 

Lectures  to  sugar  planters  (Imp.  Dept.  Apr.  West  Indies,  1906,  pp.  17/ -i- 
no,  flgn.  6')). — This  publication  contains  lectures  on  the  following  subjects: 
The  natural  history  of  the  sngar-^ane,  by  D.  Morris ;  soils  and  manures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  J.  P.  D' Albuquerque ;  bints  on  tbe 
planting  and  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  intermediate  crops,  by  J.  B. 
Bovell ;  tbe  insect  pests  of  sugar-caue  and  associated  crops,  by  H.  Maxweli- 
Lefroy ;  and  the  fungoid  diseases  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  A.  Howard. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  C.  F.  Eckabt  (Ha- 
icaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  21-i2,  figs.  6). — ^A  general  report  is 
here  given  on  the  work  of  this  division  for  the  year  ending  Septeml>er  30,  1906. 
The  different  lines  of  work  in  progress  are  briefly  outlined  and  experiments  soon 
to  lie  inaugurated  are  described. 

Observations  on  seed-bearing  sugar  canes  and  the  production  of  seedlings  are 
discussed  and  the  number  of  seeds  of  different  varieties  germinating  and  the 
nuniher  of  iilnnts  successfully  raised  are  given  in  a  table.  During  the  season 
5,2.32  see<lllng  canes  were  grown.  Of  279  plants  raised  from  West  Indian 
seed  imported  in  1904,  37  have  been  sufficiently  promising  to  merit  special  test- 
ing on  the  station  grounds. 

Tobacco  culture  on  soils  which  had  been  reforested  with  Albissla  moluccaaa 
(Meded.  Deli-Proefstat.  Medan,  1  (1901),  No.  2^,  pp.  61-114).— The  results  of 
different  cooperative  tests  indicate  that  reforesting  with  Albizzia  molnecana  on 
the  various  kinds  of  soils  under  observation  is  not  injurious  to  tobacco  land  as 
is  commonly  supposed.    The  method  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  hard  aoiis. 

The  selection  of  seed  wheat,  O.  W.  Shaw  (California  Bta.'BuL  181,  VP- 
149-172,  figs.  12). — ^Thls  bulletin  treats  of  the  importance  of  seed  wheat  selec- 
tion and  describes  the  methods  employed.  A  large  number  of  samples  of  seed 
wheat  were  obtained  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqain 
valleys  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  general  character  of 
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tlie  seed  nsed  by  the  farmero  of  the  State.  Tbe  results  secured  are  given  in 
detail  in  tabular  form.  The  worlc  done  at  various  experiment  stations  in  aelect- 
Aag  seed  wheat  Is  summarized. 

Tbe  samples  graded  by  the  station  consisted  mainly  of  White  Australian, 
Salt  Lake  Club,  Bluestem,  and  Sonera  Wheat.  Comparative  results  of  the 
standard,  average,  and  poorest  samples  graded  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Comparative  ffraiing  of  standard,  average,  and  poorest  samples  of  wheat  used 

.  lor  seed,  190^-1906. 


Sample, 


3.25  mm.  S.OO  mm.  2.76  mm.  2.S0  mm.  2.25  mm.  2.00  mm.   Truh 


Salt  Lake  Club: 

Standard 

A-rerage  (2  yean) 
Pooreat 

Wliit«  Aiutrallan: 

Standard 

Average  (2  yean) 
Poorest 

Blaeatem: 

Standard 

Average  (2  yean) 
Poorest 


Grades  according  to  size  of  mesh. 


PereaU. 

3.90 

1.66 

.00 

28.  «1 

6.S6 

.00 

43.66 

9.4fi 

.CO 


Per  cent. 

13.00 

3.92 

.00 

18.49 
8.23 

.00 

22.29 

10.19 

.00 


Percent. 

-24.20 

12.09 

.85 

28.74 

22.16 

.90 

20.95 

21.82 

.00 


Percent. 
50.80 
51.17 
11.34 

19.  S2 
47.20 
49.12 

10.71 

38.71 

7.15 


PerceHL 
4.10 
17.14 
38.50 

1.88 
9.74 
40.22 

.91 

7.93 

69.21 


Percent 

1.00 

6.13 

32.13 

1.98 
2.19 
6.02 


2.01 
22.98 


Percent. 

2.60 

6.26 

22.16 

.76 
3.84 
3.79 

.88 

1.99 

10.70 


Weight 

per 
bushel. 


Paundt. 
60.0 
67.0 
44.6 

60.6 
67.7 
63.0- 

61.0 
68.6 
46.2 


In  general  the  samples  showed  that  the  quality  of  seed  used  by  most  farmers 
is  lacking  in  purity,  perfection  of  development,  weight  per  bushel,  freedom  from 
weeds,  and  freedom  from  bunt.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  practically 
till  investigatprs  have  found  the  use  of  large,  plump  seed  of  high  weight  i)er 
bushel  the  most  profitable.  Xo  permanent  benefit  is  believed  to  be  secured  from 
tbe  frequent  exchange  of  seed  unless  a  better  type  of  wheat  or  a  more  vigorous 
grain  of  tbe  same  type  Is  obtained  by  the  exchange.  Tbe  most  lmiK>rtant  points 
to  be  considered  in  seed  selection  are  the  use  of  seed  from  heavy  yielding  plants, 
a  plump  and  heavy  grain,  a  clean  wheat,  and  n  pure  variety. 

HOBTICTJLTXISE. 

Japaneae  horticulture,  N.  Hayashi  (Jour.  Roy.  Sort.  Soc.  [London],  SI 
(1906),  pp.  18-28). — The  author  outlines  the  history  of  the  development  of 
borticulture  in  Japan,  and  briefly  discusses  the  facilities  for  obtaining  horti- 
cultural knowledge  in  that  country.  A  summary  is  given  of  over  100  kinds 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts,  both  of  native  and  foreign  origin,  now  grown 
in  Japan,  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  economic  importance  of  each. 

Snmmary  of  results  with  vegetables  and  fruits  at  tbe  Korth  Louisiana 
Bxperiment  Station  from  189i2  to  1907,  E.  J.  Watson  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
90,  pp.  47). — ^Thc  author  summarizes  the  results  of  his  horticultural  work  at  the 
North  Louisiana  Station  from  1892  to  1907.  The  subject-matter  is  presented 
under  tbe  following  headings:  Results  with  vegetables,  results  with  fruits,  and 
condensed  information  on  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  work  for  the  last  3  seasons  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  experiments  In 
commercial  truck  growing  and  canning  of  the  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Tests  have  been  made  with  all  of  the  well-known  vegetables,  the  most  promising 
of  which  are  discussed  in  detail  with  regard  to  best  varieties,  time  of  seed  sow- 
ing, tbe  average  period  from  seed  planting  to  marketable  maturity,  the  yields, 
and  prices  obtained  for  those  crops  that  were  marketed.  For  several  years 
experiments  were  conducted  on  the  relative  value  of  home-grown  commercial 
seed  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  249). 
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Under  results  with  fruits  the  data  on  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  are  glren, 
togetber  wltb  the  period  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  The  author 
states  that  the  data  secured  on  fruits  during  the  past  14  years  are  not  very 
favorable  since  the  climate  is  not  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  man; 
of  the  fruits  reported  upon,  excei>t  to  a  limited  extent.  CJondensed  notes  are 
given  on  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Including  a  dlscnssion  of  the 
advantages  of  home-canning,  and  brief  remarks  on  the  most  profitable  sorts  for 
canning,  including  tomatoes,  string  t>eau8,  i^weet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches, 
berries,  and  cane  syrup.  A  homemade  canning  outfit  is  described,  which  can 
be  built  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  f40.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  experiments 
In  truck  growing  and  canning  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  364). 

Tomato  fertilizers  at  Troupe,  W.  S.  Hotchkiss  and  E.  C.  Gbeen  (Texat 
8ta.  Bui.  84,  PP-  15,  figs.  6). — An  account  of  fertilizer  experiments  and  variety 
tests  with  tomatoes  at  the  Troupe  Station  during  the  seasons  of  1904  and  1906>. 

The  fertilizer  Ingredients  used  included  cottonseed  meal,  muriate  of  potash, 
acid  phosphate,  wood  ashes,  cow  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  time,  and  tankage. 
either  alone  or  in  combinations.  Beauty,  Acme,  and  Barliana  were  the  varieties 
tested.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  yield  of  marketable  and  immarketabie 
fruit  gathered  at  each  picking  from  the  different  fertilizers  and  varieties  uiied. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  on  soil  composed  of  a  very  fine  gray  sand, 
running  from  8  to  18  in.  in  depth  and  underlaid  with  a  red  clay  soli. 

The  use  of  potash,  either  In  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash  or  wood  asbec 
alone  or  In  combination,  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  Intft 
quantities  of  lime  alone  appeared  to  be  Injurious.  Nitrate  of  soda,  which  wis 
also  tried  In  190.3,  was  abandoned  after  the  1904  experiment,  as  this  form  of 
nitrogen  gave  no  better  result  than  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meat. 

Cow  manure  gave  fairly  good  results,  but  the  largest  and  earliest  yields  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  alone  on  new  lands  comparativel.r 
rich  in  humus,  and  acid  phosphate  In  combination  with  cotton-seed  < meal  od 
old  lands  deficient  In  humus  and  fertility.  For  soils  similar  to  that  at  tiie 
station  the  authors  suggest  the  following  formula:  Acid  phosphate  14200  lbs. 
and  cotton-seed  meal  800  lbs.,  using  from  400  to  000  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  mixtar& 

Earliana  produced  the  largest  quantities  of  early  tomatoes,  and  la  recom- 
mended as  a  variety  for  early  shipments.  The  authors,  however,  do  not  recom- 
mend it  as  compared  with  Acme  or  Beauty  for  a  general  purpose  variety. 

Honey  in  cucumbers,  W.  Dunn  (Amer.  Agr.,  J907,  Feb.  9,  p.  166). — Tbe 
author,  who  is  a  truck  grower  in  Craven  county.  North  Carolina,  states  that 
he  recently  realized  $4,000  from  7  acres  of  cucumbers,  which  after  dedacting 
a  total  expense  of  less  than  $100  an  acre,  left  him  over  $3,000  net  profit 

The  artichoke,  R.  F.  Le  Feuvbe  (La  Alcachofa.  Santiago  de  Chile:  tntt. 
Agr.  Chile,  1906,  pp.  120,  figs.  26). — A  monograph  on  the  artichoke  C^nar^t 
scolymua,  known  in  this  country  as  the  Globe  artichoke  and  valued  for  Its 
edible  flower  beads  and  petals.  The  cardoon  (C  cardunoulus)  an  allied  form, 
is  classed  with  tbe  artichoke  in  this  publication. 

Tbe  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  general  Importance,  climatic 
adaptation,  and  cultivated  varieties  of  the  artichoke  in  various  countries,  and 
gives  specific  directions  for  its  propagation,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  in  Chile, 
together  with  the  products,  their  uses  and  methods  of  preservation.  An  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  the  artichoke  is  also  given. 

CultiTatton  of  fruit  trees,  L.  Bussabd  and  G.  DtrvAL  (Arboriculture  Fruiti- 
ere.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliere  £  Sons,  1901,  pp.  562,  figs.  188) . — ^Thls  volume  is  one 
of  the  series  which  constitute  the  agricultural  encyclopedia  published  under  tbe 
direction  of  G.  Wery. 
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The  book  is  Intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  tree  fruits  for  botli 
amateur  and  professional  growers  in  France.  Part  1  is  introduced  by  chapters 
discussing  the  importance  and  distribution  of  fruit  orchards  In  France,  and  a 
study  of  the  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  fruit  trees  and  their 
fruita  Succeeding  chapters  deal  with  ail  the  important  phases  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. Including  methods  of  propagation,  the  laying  out,  and  management  of 
differeDt  forms  of  fruit  gardens  and  orchards,  the  preparation  and  fertilizing 
of  the  soil,  planting,  and  subsequent  care.  This  part  Is  concluded  by  an  ex- 
tensive chapter  on  pruning. 

Part  2  deals  with  each  of  the  important  species  of  fruit,  treating  of  their 
characteristics,  processes  of  multiplication,  pruning,  special  requirements,  har- 
vesting, and  utilization  of  the  products.  Descriptions  are  also  given  of  the 
important  varieties  of  each  species. 

P«cnUar  seedless  apple,  F.  Hebse  ('Saturtc.  Wchngchr.,  22  (1907),  No.  5, 
p.  72,  flg».  4). — A  description  is  given  of  a  seedless  apple  secured  at  harvest 
time  from  a  country  orchard  In  Germany,  together  with  figures  representing 
the  external  appearance  of  the  apple  and  vertical  and  horizontal  sections. 

The  apple  Is  rather  peculiar  In  appearance,  since  both  halves  appear  fully  and 
evenly  developed  from  one  side,  but  when  turned  around  It  is  seen  to  be  much 
broader  at  the  calyx  end  than  at  the  stem  end.  A  study  of  the  sections  shows 
that  the  dividing  walls  of  the  core  are  absent,  whereas  the  endocarp  Is  present 
as  In  normal  apples. 

The  alligator  pear  at  Pomona,  Jjoa  Angeles  County,  California  (Fla,  Agr., 
S-i  (7907),  A'o.  6,  p.  2). — This  Is  n  brief  note  taken  from  the  Pomona  Review, 
which  states  that  an  alligator  pear  (avocado)  tree  was  planted  from  seed  In 
Pomona  some  10  years  ago  and  has  continued  to  thrive  without  special  atten- 
tion. During  the  past  season  14  large  pears  were  gathered,  which  sold  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market  for  $10.  The  avocado  Is  not  generally  considered  hardy  In 
tbat  region. 

Standard  sizes  of  fruit  boxes  (Pacific  Rural  Press.  73  (1907),  No.  4,  p.  50). — 
A  list  is  given  of  the  standard  sizes  of  California  fruit  packages  for  shipping 
purposes.  Including  the  dimensions  and  the  amount  of  fruit  contained  In  each 
for  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  pears  for  export  to  Europe,  plums,  prunes,  apricots, 
nectarines,  grapes  In  single  crate,  and  grapes  In  double  crate. 

The  uses  of  the  sakoa,  Tbai.boux  (.igr.  Prat.  Pays  Chaiids,  7  (1907),  A'o. 
■iS,  pp.  79,  80). — This  is  a  note  on  the  sakoa,  a  native  fruit  of  Madagascar,  the 
tree  of  which  Is  said  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  apple  tree  and  to  be  very 
proliflc.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  yellowish  in  color,  and  very  add. 
The  natives  gather  it  from  the  trees  in  .Tanuary,  February,  and  March.  The 
pulp  Is  chewed  by  the  natives  to  quench  thirst,  and  Is  an  Important  source  of 
food  In  dry  seasons  when  crops  fall.  The  fruit  Is  also  utilized  In  making  fer- 
mented beverages  and  In  dyeing.  The  bark  of  the  sakoa  tree  Is  said  to  be  rich 
in  tannic  acid. 

Pineapple  culture  V.  History  and  bibliography,  H.  H.  Hume  (Florida 
8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  XXXIV-LXIV,  figs.  3).— This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  bul- 
letins on  this  subject.  In  the  4  preceding  bulletins  (K.  S.  R..  17,  p.  ll.'iS)  soils, 
varieties,  results  of  fertilizer  experiments,  and  the  methods  of  harvesting,  grad- 
ing, packing,  and  shipping  were  discussed. 

In  this  bulletin  an  account  is  given  of  the  history  and  origin  of  the  pineapple, 
together  with  Its  Introduction  Into  Europe  and  Its  early  Florida  history.  It  is 
wid  to  be  a  native  American  fruit.  The  author  mentions  numerous  early 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  gives  an  exicnsive  bibliography  of  the  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  reports,  and  bulletins  dealing  with  the  pineapple. 
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Second  note  on  the  wild  ooftees  of  Mount  Amber,  Madagascar,  M.  Dcun 
(Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds.  6  (1906),  No.  45,  pp.  SlSSBl,  figs.  2).— In  the  flnt 
notes  oh  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  976)  the  author  describes  3  wild  varietleB 
of  coflFee  found  on  Mount  Amber,  Madagascar,  viz,  Coffea  galUenil,  C.  bonnieri, 
and  C.  mogeneti.  In  tbe  present  note  he  adds  further  remarks  on  thesp  3 
varieties  and  describes  a  new  variety  which  he  has  received  from  Madagasoir 
called  C.  augagneuri.  This  variety  Is  said  to  be  well  characterised  in  tlie  focst 
of  Its  leaf  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fruit 

Tbe  cocoanut,  P.  Hubebt  (Le  Cocotier.  Paris:  B.  Dunod  and  E.  PiMl 
1906,  pp.  XIV -^-ISS,  figs.  S9). — Cocoanut  cultivation,  Insect  enemies,  and  related 
questions  are  discussed,  as  well  as  tbe  manufacture  and  use  of  copra,  des- 
iccated cocoanut,  cocoanut  oil,  and  other  cocoanut  products. 

The  practical  culture  of  cacao  trees,  .\.  Fauch£be  (Paris:  .i..  Challamei. 
1906,  pp.  175,  figs.  40). — This  Is  a  treatise  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
cacao  for  the  market,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Iwte- 
try  in  Madagascar.  Tbe  work  is  based  on  methods  In  vogue  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Antilles,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  the  Guianas.  Brazil,  and 
Mexico,  and  deals  with  the  natural  distribution,  history,  species  and  varietie< 
In  use,  climatic  and  soil  adaptabilities,  animal  and  insect  enemies,  and  tbe  im- 
portant phases  of  culture  and  management. 

Estimates  are  given  of  the  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  malntaiois; 
cacao  plantations  both  under  (lersonal  8ui>ervl8ion  and  by  contract  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  The  processes  of  fermentation,  drying,  and  preparing  the  c«c«o 
fruit  for  the  market,  together  with  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  these  processw. 
are  discussed  in  full.  Two  appendixes  are  included  in  the  work,  which  deil 
with  the  Importance  of  cacao  culture  and  si)ecial  suggestions  for  tbe  mu- 
agement  of  tlie  plantation  with  reference  to  Madagascar.  The  work  is  IUib- 
trated  by  numerous  figures. 

The  yucca,  R.  J.  Fosausa  (Bol.  Agr.  [San  Salvador],  6"  (1906),  \o.  li.  W 
57l>-o96). — This  Is  a  reproduction  of  the  author's  report  to  the  minister  of  for- 
eign relations  of  Uruguay  on  the  relative  Importance  and  uses  of  the  yucca  in 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Florida,  and  Java.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  notes  on  the  uses  and  present  status  of  the  yucca  industry  in  tlif 
diflTerent  countries  mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  in  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  important  products  of  the  yucca  are  starch,  alcohol,  tapioca,  and 
yucca  flour.  The  starch  Is  considered  in  Cuba  to  be  of  superior  quality  to 
ail  imported  starches.  .Vs  a  flour,  yucca  is  Inferior  to  wheat,  bui  is  of  great 
importance  to  natives  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  West  Indies  when  they  stt 
unable  to  purchase  other  foods.  A  bibliography  Is  given.  Including  tbe  variou'i 
sources  from  which  tlie  author  derived  information. 

The  influence  of  cold  in  horticulture,  A.  H.  Pebbi^t  (Rev.  Sci.  [Parit]. 
5.  ser.,  7  (1907),  Xo.  6,  pp.  170-174).— Tbe  author  discusses  the  utilization  of  cold 
storage  in  retarding  the  blooming  period  and  the  preservation  of  blooms  of  com- 
mercial flowering  plants,  bulbs,  and  shrubs.  A  brief  account  of  tbe  harvestiuf;. 
grading,  storing,  and  forcing  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  flowering  bulbs  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  is  given,  together  with  recent  experiments  of  M.  J.  .Mer- 
cler,  of  DlJon,  on  the  influence  of  cold  storage  in  tbe  preservation  of  cut 
flowers. 

In  these  experiments  two  cold-storage  mediums  were  used,  an  Ice  house  and  an 
artificial  cold-storage  room.  Tbe  Ice  house  had  a  temperature  of  about  'i'  C 
with  a  relative  atmospheric  humidity  of  S)0  parts  per  100,  while  tbe  temperatnie 
of  the  cold-storage  room  was  about  5°  C.  with  a  relative  humidity  of  80  parti 
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per  100.  A  great  variety  of  cut  flowers  were  tested  by  being  stored  In  vases 
balf  filled  with  water,  and  notes  are  given  on  tbe  behavior  and  length  of  preser- 
vation of  each  variety.  Storing  in  the  ice  house  with  a  lower  temperature  and 
a  relatively  great  anionnt  of  humidity  gave  by  far  the  better  results. 

Tbe  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  most  suitable  temperature  for  the  storing 
of  cut  flowers  is  Just  above  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  where  the  active  growth  is  checked 
without  destroying  cell  life,  and  tbat  tbe  flowers  should  be  stored  in  a  relatively 
humid  atmosphere  in  order  to  check  tbe  evaporation  of  tbe  blooms.  Careful 
attention,  however,  must  be  paid  to  ventilation,  since  a  close,  humid  atmosphere 
is  favorable  to  tbe  production  of  molds  and  fungus  diseases.  The  storage  room 
Kbould  be  dark  and  the  leaves  should  be  removed  to  reduce  danger  from  putre- 
faction. 

Progrreaa  in  hybrldlzatlou  and  plant  ctdtnre,  L.  Wittuack  {Oartenflora, 
36  {19V]),  Not.  1,  pp.  i-H;  2,  pp.  31-S7,  flgs.  4).— This  Is  a  paper  delivered 
by  the  author  before  the  Prussian  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Horticulture, 
and  consists  essentially  of  a  historical  review  of  the  various  steps  In  the  devel- 
opment of  plant  breeding.  Ck>ncrete  examples  of  crosses  and  their  effects  as 
made  between  different  varieties  of  Urtica,  four  o'clocks  (MirahttU  jalapa), 
Indian  com,  glUy-flowers,  and  sweet  peas  are  Introduced  In  order  to  emphasize 
different  phases  of  the  discourse. 

Seven  gardens  costing  ^1,000  each,  Habbibt  C.  Bbtant  (Country  Life 
Amer.,  11  (.1907),  No.  5,  pp.  528-532,  dgms.  7). — ^The  author  presents  planting 
plans  and  specifications  of  7  gardens  designed  for  country  and  suburban  places 
and  intended  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
as  well  as  attractive  landscape  pictures.  Tbe  details  and  cost  of  each  phase 
of  construction  and  planting  are  given,  together  with  the  common  and  stand- 
ard names,  ultimate  height,  and  tbe  number  of  plants  used  of  each  variety 
recommended.    The  plans  are  iilusitrated. 

The  garden  heautifnl,  W.  Robinson  (London:  John  Murray,  1906,  pp. 
394). — III  this  popular  work  tbe  author  emphasizes  tbe  aesthetic  and  artistic 
phases  of  woodland,  garden,  and  orchard  culture  In  the  British  Isles.  Its 
nim,  given  in  substance,  Is  to  create -a  greater  love  for  the  natural  woodland 
and  tbe  more  extensive  use  of  native  trees  and  flowers. 

Numerous  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  planning  and  makMg  of  various 
forms  of  flower  gardens.  Including  Alpine,  rock,  wall,  marsh,  bog,  and  water 
gardens,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  house  flowers,  and  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  fruit  orchards,  home  woodlands,  and  forest  plantings.  Throughout 
the  work  many  varieties  are  enumerated  and  discussed  as  to  thftl^  value  for 
these  various  forms  of  planting. 

Practical  suggestions  for  improving  and  beautifying  rural  school  gronndsy 
T.  H.  SCHEFTEB  (Industrialist,  33,(1^07),  No.  15,  pp.  227-2^0,  fig.  J).— Popular 
suggestions  are  made  on  this  subject  dealing  with  the  selection  of  site,  loca- 
tion of  school  grounds  and  buildings,  walks,  driveways,  fencing,  grading,  and 
development  of  playgrounds,  lawns,  and  planting  of  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers. 
A  sample  planting  plan  for  the  rural  schoolhouse  is  also  given. 

The  history  of  chrysanthemum  cultivation  in  Japan,  N.  Hatashi  (Jour., 
Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [London],  31  (1906),  pp.  29-39,  flgs.  7). — Several  fonns  of  chrys- 
anthemums are  discussed,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  successful  methods 
of  cultivating  chrysanthemums  as  used  by  amateurs  in  Japan.  The  author 
states  that  tbe  usual  methods  employed  by  nursery  gardeners  In  Japan  are  very 
cdmilar  to  those  pursued  In  this  countr}'. 

Hortfenlture  In  relation  to  medicine,  E.  M.  HoufEs  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
[London],  31  (1906),  pp.  42-61,  figt.  8), — ^Thls  Is  a  popular  lecture  on  the  use 
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and  culture  of  plants  for  medicine,  bottt  In  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  whicb 
aii  of  tbe  inuwrtant  herbs  employed  for  medicinal  plants  are  considered.  Tbe 
author  refers  to  the  publications  of  numerous  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  hare  been  active  in  encouraging  the  production  and  cultivation  of  medidnai 
plants.  A  list  is  given  of  the  herl>s  most  commonly  used  in  E<ngland  for  medici- 
nal purposes. 

F0BE8TBY. 

Hanagement  of  the  farmer's  woodlot,  W.  N.  IIutt  (Cornell  Countryman, 
■i  (J 907),  .Vo.  5,  pp.  liS-13'i.  figs.  3). — ^The  author  outlines  the  practical  manage 
mcnt  of  the  ordinary  farm  woodlot  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  useful  and  |ier- 
manent  asset  of  the  farm.  Several  varieties  of  trees  suitable  for  tills  form  of 
planting  are  given. 

A  preliminary  working  plan  for  tlie  public  forest  tract  of  the  Insular 
Lumber  Company,  Ifeg^oa  Occidental,  Philippine  Islands,  H.  D.  E^'erett  ami 
H.  N.  Whitpord  ([PliUippine]  Bur.  Forestry  liitl.  3,  pp.  54,  figs.  I'i,  map  I).— 
This  work  has  been  prepared  tu  furnish  a  prescribed  plan  for  tbe  regulation  and 
management  of  the  large  tract  of  public  forest  granted  to  the  Insular  Lmntw 
Company  for  a  period  of  20  years,  as  well  as  to  secure  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  timber  of  this  important  forest  region  of  the  Philiivine  Islands  and 
to  give  the  native  rangers  of  the  bureau  training  in  forest  field  work.  Tbe 
field  work  consisted  of  mapping,  botanical  surveys,  and  collection  of  data  for 
forest  management 

Part  1  is  a  statement  of  tbe  facts  upon  whicb  the  working  plan  is  based  and 
deals  with  the  general  description  of  the  tract,  comixwitlon  and  condition  of  tbe 
forest,  a  description  of  the  principal  species  of  trees,  and  tbe  utilization  of  tbe 
forest.  Historical  remarks  are  given  on  the  development  of  lumber  in  this  prov- 
ince, together  with  an  account  of  the  present  lumbering  operations,  including 
remarks  on  markets,  transportation,  prices  and  government  charges,  pro8pect^ 
and  agricultural  iMsslbillties  of  tbe  land. 

Part  2  deals  with  the  future  management  of  the  tract  treating  of  the  basis 
of  proposals,  method  of  working  the  forest,  and  supplementary  recommendation.*. 

In  an  appendix  a  list  is  given  of  the  si)ecles  of  trees  mentioned  In  tbe  text, 
including  the  scientific,  family,  common,  and  commercial  names.  A  map  of  tbe 
working  plan  under  discussion  accompanies  ^he  bulletin. 

A  preliminary  working  plan  for  the  public  forest  tract  of  the  Kindoio 
Lumber  and  Logging  Company,  Bongabon  Siver,  Mindoro,  Philippin* 
Islands,  M.  L.  Merbitt  and  II.  N.  Whitforu  ([Philippine]  Bur.  Forestry  Btil.  S. 
pp.  55,  pis.  i.},  mitp  J). — ^The  work  upon  which  this  report  Is  based  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  preliminary  plan  of  management  to  be  put 
into  operation  ixjnding  more  complete  investigation.  The  tract  was  Inspected, 
surveyed,  and  mapped  and  notes  taken  on  the  dl.stribution  of  the  different  tvpe* 
of  vegetation. 

Port  1  Is  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  tbe  working  plan  Is  based.  A 
general  description  of  the  tract  Is  given,  together  with  tbe  composition  and  con- 
dition of  the  forest,  the  characteristic's  of  various  t.vpes  of  timber  and  descrip- 
tions of  8i)ecles,  injuries  to  which  tbe  forest  is  liable,  the  development  of  the 
lumbering  industry  on  tliis  tract,  and  the  present  lumbering  operations,  nla^ 
•kets,  transix)rtution,  fliinnclal  results,  and  prospects. 

Part  2  deals  with  the  future  management  of  the  tract.  In  an  appendix  Is 
Riven  a  list  of  the  few  s|)ecles  found  on  the  tract  that  reach  the  size  of  30  cm. 
In  dinnjcter.  tojfother  with  a  list  of  all  the  other  Ki)ecles  mentioned  in  the  text 
including  the  scientific,  family,  local,  and  commercial  names  of  each.  A  map 
of  the  working  plan  accompanies  the  text 
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financial  resnlts  of  forest  management,  B.  E.  Febnow  {Forestry  and 
Irriff.,  IS  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  81-86,  flg.  1). — ^The  author  traces  the  progress  and 
presents  data  as  to  financial  results  of  Saxon  and  Prussian  forestry  adminis- 
trations. The  Saxon  forestry  area  Is  said  to  be  comparable  to  New  England 
conditions  and  the  Prussian  areas  to  the  conditions  existing  in  our  soutliern 
pineries  and  the  forests  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  States.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  net  returns  realized  per  dollar  of  expenditure  at  3  different 
periods  In  Saxony  and  Prussia,  respectively:  In  1850,  $1.51  and  $1.25;  1880, 
S2.00  and  $1.05;  1904,  $1.77  and  |1.6& 

The  author  believes  that  much  better  results  can  be  secured  from  our  own 
forests  providing  we  take  advantage  of  the  hundred  years  of  mistakes  and 
successes  In  forestry  administration  iu  foreign  countries. 

A-nrmal  report  of  the  director  of  forestry,  fiscal  year  1906,  G.  P.  Ahebn 
{[Philippine]  Bur.  Forestry  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  27,  pis.  16). — ^An  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  bureau  and  forest  districts,  field  work'  In  the  different  dis- 
tricts, and  lalxiratory  tests.  In  an  appendix  a  summary  is  given  of  the  list  of 
licenses  issued,  amount  of  timber  cut  under  licenses  granted  during  1905  and 
1900,  the  utilization  of  forest  products  from  public  lauds  on  which  government 
charges  have  been  collated,  the  applications  for  permits  to  make  forest  clear- 
ings, applications  for  homestead,  purchase,  and  lease  of  public  lands.  Imports 
pjid  exports  of  timber  and  other  forest  products  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  revenues  for  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  since 
its  orgnnlzatlon.   . 

Tests  were  made  with  a  large  number  of  Padfle-coast  timbers  to  determine 
their  resistance  against  attacks  of  anay  (white  ant)  and  of  decay.  The  timi)er 
was  divided  Into  three  series.  Series  A  was  untreated  and  served  as  a  check, 
series  B  was  treated  with  mercuric  chlorid,  and  C  with  creosote.  As  a  result 
of  this  experiment  It  was  determined  that  only  untreated  woods  suffered  from 
the  attack  of  the  ant    Fungus  diseases  had  not  thus  far  developed  in  any  case. 

In  a  test  of  ropes  made  by  home  and  foreign  manufactures,  It  was  shown  that 
rope  manufactured  In  Hongkong  and  the  United  States  was  superior  to  that 
manufactured  In  the  islands.  This  superiority  Is  believed  to  be  due  to  modern 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  use  of  high-grade  hemp. 

The  Michigan  forestry  convention,  J.  Ihldeb  {World  To-Day,  1»  {1907), 
Xo.  2.  pp.  209-211,  figs.  3). — ^The  chief  pur{)ose  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion Is  said  to  be  to  secure  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  timber  lands  of  no  value 
for  general  agricultural  purposes. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  can  be  secured  by  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  ad- 
equate protection  from  the  fires  which  yearly  sweep  over  the  cut-over  lands, 
for  a  rational  system  of  taxation  under  which  the  trees  will  be  considered  as  a 
crop  to  be  taxed  when  harvested  Instead  of  yearly  with  the  land,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  homestead  law,  and  the  exacting  of  a  minimum  price  of  $5  an  acre 
for  all  State  lands  in  order  to  prevent  real  estate  speculation  with  these  lands. 
If  these  laws  can  he  obtained,  It  is  l)elleved  that  owners  will  be  encouraged  to 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  until  maturity  Instead  of  cutting  them  down  when  they 
ore  large  enough  to  make  fence  posts. 

How  to  cultivate  and  care  for  forest  plantations  on  the  semiarid  plains 
{V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Sen).  Circ.  .5),  pp.  4). — This  leaflet  gives  concise  in- 
struction for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  soil  moisture  in  forest  planta- 
tions in  semiarid  regions.  The  proper  distance  to  space  trees  for  continued 
cultivation,  mulching,  tools,  and  methods  of  cultivation  are  dealt  with.  The 
planting  of  cropw  between  trees  Is  said  to  be  unwise,  since  the  trees  are  de- 
prived of  available  moisture.  The  planter  is  cautioned  to  afford  proper  protec- 
tion against  grazing  and  flre- 
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Pictorial  practical  tree  and  sbrub  ctdtnre,  W.  P.  Wbight  aad  W.  Dalu- 
uoBK  {New  York  and  London:  Castell  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  1905,  pp.  152,  figs.  28). — ^This 
book  is  an  illustrated  practical  manual  glTlng  concise  directions  for  the  propa-  ■ 
gatlon,  planting,  pruning,  and  general  management  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
subject-matter  is  chiefly  the  work  of  lyilliam  Dalllmore  and  is  edited  by  W.  P. 
Wright. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  trees  and  shmbs  for  forcing,  for 
the  colored  foliage,  ornamental  green  leaves,  autumn  tints,  ornamental  fruits, 
ornamental  stems,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  evergreens,  for  undergrowth 
and  shade,  hedges,  and  as  pendulous  plants.  Short  descriptions  are  given  under 
each  chapter  of  many  of  the  best  trees  and  shrubs  for  each  of  these  purposes. 
There  are  also  lists  of  the  best  trees,  conifers,  and  shrubs  in  alphabetical 
order. 

The  Importance  of  8eleetlng>  seed  in  practical  forestry,  G.  F.  Scott-Eujot 
(Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Boc.  [London^,  SI  (1906),  pp.  Hl-150). — A  discussion  of  the 
experiments  carried  out  by  Prof.  Adolf  Engler  In  Zurich,  in  which  seeds  of 
plcea,  pinus,  sycamore,  and  larch  were  obtained  from  trees  growing  at  different 
altitudes  and  then  sowed  in  experimental  gardens  at  altitudes  ranging  from  500 
or  600  meters  to  2,000  meters. 

It  was  demonstrated  from  these  experiments  that  trees  of  very  high  altitudes 
have  developed  the  habit  of  forming  their  annual  growth  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  trees  in  lower  altitudes  and  that  their  seed  is  not  suitable  for  culture 
in  low  altitudes,  but  is  probably  the  best  to  plant  in  the  altitudes  where  the 
parents  were  produced.  Large  seeds,  whatever  their  origin,  produce  on  the 
whole  larger  and  heavier  plants  than  smaller  ones. 

How  to  transplant  forest  trees  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fore»t  8erv.  Cire.  61, 
pp.  i,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  leaflet  gives  concise  Instructions  for  the  careful  transplant- 
ing of  forest  trees,  both  in  nursery  rows  and  in  the  field,  together  with  the 
proper  season  for  transplanting. 

How  to  pack  and  ship  70tuig>  forest  trees  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv. 
Circ.  55,  pp.  2,  fig.  1). — Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  careful  handling 
and  packing  of  young  forest  trees,  with  the  view  of  affording  proper  ventila- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  roots  from  drying  out 

Forest  planting  leaflets  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ*.  56,  pp.  3; 
57,  pp.  2;  58,  pp.  S;  60,  pp.  S;  62,  pp.  S;  63,  pp.  3;  64,  pp.  4;  65,  pp.  4;  6S, 
pp.  3;  67,  pp.  6;  68,  pp.  4;  70,  pp.  3;  71,  pp.  4;  72,  pp.  2;  73,  pp.  4;  74,  pp.  3;  75, 
pp.  3). — ^These  are  a  series  of  leaflets  which  treat  of  the  form  and  size,  range, 
habits,  growth,  economic  uses,  methods  of  propagation,  planting,  and  subse- 
quent care  of  the  following  species  of  forest  trees,  given  In  order  corresponding 
to  circular  numbers  above:  Bur  oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa)  ;  Jade  pine  (Pinits 
divaricata) ;  red  oak  (Quercus  rubra) ;  red  pine  (Pinus  resinosa)  ;  stiagbark 
hickory  (Bicoria  ovata)  ;  basswood  (TiUa  americana)  ;  blade  locust  (Bohinia 
pseudacacia)  ;  Norway  spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  ;  white  elm  (Vlmus  americwia) : 
white  pine  (Pinus  strobus) ;  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris) ;  European  larch 
(Larix  europtea) ;  chestnut  (Castanea  dentata)  ;  western  yellow  pine  (Pi»n>< 
ponderosa)  ;  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana) ;  honey  locust  (Oledittia  triacan- 
thos)  ;  and  hackberry  (Celtis  occidentalls) . 

Eucalypts  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  59,  pp.  6). — This  leaflet 
treats  of  the  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  red  gum  (Eucalyptus  rostrate), 
and  sugar  gum  (Eucalyptus  corynocalyx) .  with  respect  to  their  form  and  slxe. 
range,  silvlcal  qualities,  economic  uses,  methods  of  propagation,  planting,  sub- 
sequent care,  and  their  use  as  wind-breaks.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  a 
eucalyptus  plantation,  excluding  land  rent,  at  the  end  of  12  years  is  ?36.86  per 
acre,  with  a  probable  gross  income  of  f  180. 
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Tli«  7ranqnett«  walnut,  M.  McDonald  (Pacific  Rural  Pre»a,  7S  (1901),  No. 
7,  pp.  100). — ^Ttae  autbor  discusses  the  value  of  the  Franqnette  walnut  as  com- 
pared wltb  other  French  varieties  for  planting  in  Oregon. 

Figures  are  given  showing  the  Increase  in  yield  of  a  Franquette  grove  at 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  from  the  time  the  trees  were  3  years  old  in  1901  until 
they  were  8  years  old  In  1906.  During  this  period  the  total  yield  increased 
from  82  Iba  to  24,314  lbs.,  and  the  output  practically  doubled  for  each  year  after 
1902. 

The  chlltd  tree,  Costantin  and  Gaijlaud  (Rev.  Q4n.  Bot.,  IS  (1906),  No. 
214,  PP-  383-391,  fiat.  2). — An  account,  including  the  method  of  exploitation  and 
an  illustrated  botanical  description,  is  given  of  the  chllte  tree  of  Mexico,  for 
which  the  authors  propose  the  name  of  Jatropha  tepiquenalt.  The  seeds  are 
used  as  food  in  Mexico  and  the  gum  is  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  chicle 
(R  8.  R.,  17,  p.  257)  In  the  manufacture  of  American  chewing  gum. 

Tbe  culture  of  Flcus  elastica  (Bui.  Off.  Oouvt.  O^n.  Alg&rie,  1907,  Bup.  1, 
pp.  18). — This  work  treats  more  particularly  of  the  species  of  Ficus  adapted 
for  the  production  of  rubi)er.  The  characteristics  which  ditTerentiate  the  Fieu» 
clcutica  from  F.  magnolioides  are  pointed  out 

The  manurial  requii«meiits  of  rubber  trees  (Trop.  Life,  3  (1907),  No.  1,  pp. 
3-5,  figs.  4)- — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  the  culture  of  rubber  trees. 

What  I  saw  in  the  Tropics,  H.  C.  Pearson  (New  York:  India  Rubber  Pub. 
Co.,  1906,  pp.  296,  figs.  289). — The  author  relates  bis  personal  experiences  and 
.'idventures  during  visits  to  Ceylon,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Mexico,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  Republic  of  Panama,  Colombia,  Jamaica,  and  Hawaii.  Con- 
siderable information  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  rubl)er  industry  and 
the  various  species  and  varieties  under  cultivation  In  these  countries  is  given. 

Breatnous  secretions  and  reain  ducts,  A.  Tschiboh  (Die  Harze  und  die 
Harebehalter.  Leipsie:  Bomtrager  Bros.,  1906,  volg.  1,  pp.  XXII  +  1902;  2, 
pp.  1093-1268,  figs.  104). — Volume  1  Is  a  chemical  study  of  resinous  secretions 
and  their  products.  Volume  2  consists  of  a  botanical  study  of  the  ducts  which 
contain  these  resinous  secretions.  Under  resinous  secretions  the  autbor 
Includes  the  saps  of  coniferous,  euphorbias,  and  all  rubber-producing  trees. 
The  treatise  is  t>ased  on  extensive  researches  of  the  autbor  and  several  colIatKH 
rators,  together  with  Information  secured  from  many  scientific  works. 

Effect  of  moisture  upon  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  wood,  H.  D.  Tiemann 
(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Bui.  70,  pp.  I44,  pis.  4,  figs.  25).— This  bulletin 
is  a  report  of  a  series  of  tests  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tale  Forest  School  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  author.  All 
of  the  Important  features  of  the  work  are  discussed  In  detail  and  the  results 
are  ^t  forth  in  numerous  tables,  figures,  plotted  curves,  and  plates. 

Besides  the  main  tests,  which  include  the  important  phases  of  compression 
parallel  to  grain,  bending,  shearing,  and  compression  at  right  angles  to  grain, 
special  tests  were  made  to  determine  other  closely  related  problems  such  as  the 
flber-satnration  point,  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  this  point,  the  effect  of 
Kteaming  and  boiling,  of  time  of  soaking,  and  of  casebardenlng,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  volatile  oils.  In  ail,  the  report  includes  over  1,600  mechanical  tests 
and  nearly  three  times  as  many  moisture  determinations  were  made. 

Three  species  of  wood  were  studied  and  compared.  I^ongleaf  pine  (Pinus 
paluatris)  and  red  spruce  (Picea  ruben»)  were  used  as  representative  conifer- 
ous woods,  and  the  chestnut  (Castanea  dentata)  as  representative  of  the  ring- 
porous  woods.  The  test  specimens  were  made  of  the  size  considered  the  most 
satisfactory  for  experimental  purposes,  viz,  of  2  by  2  In.  stuff  of  different 
length*.    The  resnlts  apply  especially  to  the  smaller  forms  of  hard  and  soft 
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wood  material  which  can  be  tho^'oughly  and  uniformly  dried,  such  as  carriage 
stock,  cross-arms  for  telegraph  poles,  etc.  The  author  states  that  the  designs 
of  structures  should  be  based  on  the  unit  strengths  which  have  been  derived 
from  actual  tests  of  large  sticks  iu  the  condition  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

Drying  was  found  to  produce  a  remarkable  Increase  in  the  strength.  stUfnefls. 
and  elastic  limit  of  the  wood.  The  effect  of  drynesx  upon  the  shearing  strength 
parallel  to  the  grain  is  a  rariabie  quantity  which  can  not  be  relied  on.  Soaking 
in  cold  water  does  not  diminish  the  strength  of  the  wood  beyond  the  (luiBt  at 
which  the  wood  fiber  becomes  saturated.  This  point  the  author  calls  the  fiber- 
saturation  point,  which  is  described  in  substance  as  follows:  Upon  Immersing 
a  piece  of  dry  wood  In  water  the  water  Is  gradually  drawn  into  the  pores  and 
also  absorbed  by  the  wails  of  the  wood  substance.  As  the  latter  absorlM  more 
and  more  water  the  strength  continues  to  decrease  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  walls  are  saturated  and  will  bold  no  more.  This  Is  the  flber-satara- 
tton  point  and  although  more  water  may  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  the  strength 
of  the  wood  does  not  diminish  beyond  this  point,  which  may  also  be  termed  the 
point  at  which  swelling  ceases.  Heating  the  water,  however,  gradually  reduces 
the  strength,  since  the  wood  fibers  become  more  fully  saturated.  Wood  that 
has  been  dried  and  remolstened  is  weaker  than  wood  of  an  equal  degree  of 
moisture  which  has  not  been  dried.  This  weakened  effect  is  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  steaming  at  high  pressure  and  is  less  obvious  where  the  wood  is 
dried  slowly  at  a  low  heat. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  bulletin  W.  K.  Hatt  states.  In  substance,  that  as  a 
reuiult  of  these  investigations  there  have  been  fully  determined  the  factors  by  the 
use  of  which  the  results  of  testa  at  different  degrees  of  moisture  may  be  reduced 
to  nn  equal  basis  In  the  case  of  certain  8|)ecles  and  certain  kinds  of  tests,  thereby 
establishing  a  (Xirccntage  of  moisture  at  which  the  cell  walls  are  saturated  In 
the  case  of  these  species,  and  determining  the  true  nature  of  the  law  represent- 
ing the  effect  of  any  further  reduction  of  moisture  on  the  strength  of  timber 
The  subsidiary  studies  In  connection  with  the  work,  such  as  casehardening,  pro- 
longed soaking,  and  soaking  followed  by  drying,  are  believed  to  have  direct 
application  to  the  technology  of  various  products  and  to  be  of  great  value  to 
students  and  engineers. 

Two  appendixes  follow  the  main  subject-matter.  Appendix  A  treats  of  the 
formulas  used  in  the  calculations  and  describes  special  studies  and  subordinate 
Investigations  in  connection  with  the  work.  Appendix  B  is  a  discussion  of  the 
microscopic  study  of  the  fractures  pi*oduced  in  the  woods  by  the  various  tests. 

Mechanical  tests,  properties,  and  uses  of  thirty  Ffaillppine  woods;  FhlUp- 
pine  sawmills,  lumbar  market,  and  prices,  R.  Gabdneb  ([I'hilippine]  Bur. 
Forestry  Bui.  i,  pp.  69). — ^This  bulletin  was  prepared  to  meet  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  Philippine  woods  and  milling  operations  In  the  Philippines.  Tabulated 
datu  are  given  nliowing  the  results  of  tests  in  cross  Iicnding,  compression,  shear 
tests,  and  moisture  determinations.  These  results  are  also  Illustrated  by  several 
linear  curves.  The  different  siieoles  test«l  are  dlscus.<ied  as  to  their  structural 
qualities,  appearance,  uses,  provinces  leading  in  production,  sizes,  and  common 
and  botanical  names. 

Part  2  gives  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  sawmill  industry  In 
the  Philippines,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  lumber  market  and  prices. 

Wood  production  and  commerce  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  Amariea, 
J.  Marchet  (Holzproduktion  iind  Holzhandel  von  Europa.  Afrikal  und  .Vorrf- 
Amcrika.  Vienna:  W.  Frk-k.  1905.  pp.  ^59). — Statistical  data  are  given  show- 
ing the  timber  production  of  different  important  timber-producing  countries  of 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years  up  to  1004,  and  in  many  instances  of  the  timber 
Imports  and  exports  of  the  different  countries. 
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SoIas  and  8x>eciflcatlonB  for  the  gfradlng  of  lumber,  E.  R.  IIodson  {L,  ti. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serr.  BuJ.  11,  pp.  IZT). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  rules  and  Rpeclflcations  for  the  grading  of  lumber  as  adopted  by  the 
various  lumber  manufacturing  associations  of  the  I'nlted  States.  A  historical 
account  Is  given  of  the  development  of  grading  in  this  country,  Imiudlng 
descriptions  of  the  4  grades  of  lumber  into  which  white  pine  was  originally 
classified.     The  States  having  inspet-tion  laws  are  also  noted. 

Fence-post  trees  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  69,  pp.  .}). — ^I'his  Is  a 
forest  planting  leaflet  giving  brief  instructions  for  the  planting,  cultivation, 
and  care  of  fence-post  plantations,  with  u  list  of  the  I>e8t  species  for  this  worlc, 
as  follows:  Chestnut,  European  larcl^  catalpa,  black  locust,  Osage  orange,  and 
Russian  mulberry.  The  economic  planting  range  and  suitable  soils  for  each 
of  these  species  are  given. 

Bxanilnatlons  of  larch  plantations  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  eastern  Dakota,  and 
hardy  catalpa  plantations  In  Illinois,  indicate  that  the  returns  from  fence-post 
plantations  are  appro.Ylmately  us  great  as  from  field  crops.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  selecting  well-preimred,  fertile  soil,  the  financial 
returns  from  2  hardy  catalpa  plantations  are  given.  Plantation  No.  1  was  on 
a  well-prepared,  virgin  prairie  soli;  No.  2,  on  adjacent  worn-out  farm  land. 
At  the  end  of  14  years  No.  1  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $170.50  per  acre  in  the  value 
of  fence  posts  cut,  whereas  plantation  No.  2  at  the  end  of  15  years  yielded  a 
net  profit  of  only  |3.54  per  acre.  Both  of  these  plantations  received  cultivation 
and  pruning  at  the  proper  time. 

Prolonging  the  life  of  mine  props  (Forestry  and  Irrig.,  13  (0)07),  No. 
1,  pp.  43,  a,  figs.  2). — In  experiments  which  have  been  recently  conducted  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Rradlng  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  its  collieries  near  Potts- 
vUle,  Pa.,  under  direction  of  the  Forest*  Service,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  preservation  of  mine  props  can  be  put  upon  a  firm  commercial  basis.  The 
principal  preservatives  used  are  creosote  and  carbolinium,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  successful  both  when  applied  with  a  brush  and  In  the  open-tank 
treatment.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  may  be  reduced  still  further  when  more 
Is  known  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  immersion.  Tlie  experiments 
have  been  mainly  on  loblolly  pine,  the  wood  most  used  for  mine  props. 

Wood  used  for  tight  cooperage  stock  in  1905,  II.  M.  IIaue  ({'.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Forest  8crv.  Circ.  53,  pp.  8). — This  circular  is  a  compilation  of  statistics 
on  the  annual  production  of  tight  cooperage  stodt  In  the  United  States  and  is 
based  on  statements  of  220  manufacturers.  The  statistics  are  compiled  in  *.) 
tables,  with  the  imjMrtant  features  explained. '  Tiiey  show  the  quantity  and 
value  in  1S05  of  tight  cooiierage  stock,  sawed  staves,  bucked  and  split  staves. 
hewed  staves,  sawed  heading,  etc.,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  for  oil. 
distilled  spirits,  wine,  ale,  l)eer,  iwrk,  etc.  In  some  Instances  the  production 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  is  given  by  States. 

DISEASES  OE  PLANTS. 

Some  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  G.  Delacboix  (Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron., 
S.  ser.,  a  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  3r,3-36fl,  figs.  -}). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
canker  of  poplars  due  to  Microrocrvs  popuJi.  a  bacterial  disease  of  potatoes 
caused  by  Bacillus  phytophthorus.  and  a  bacterial  disease  of  onions  attributed 
to  BaciUus  cepivorus.  These  diseases  have  been  previously  noteil  (E.  S.  R., 
18.  p.  !V51. 

The  principal  fungus  diseases  of  the  year,  T.  W.  Kirk  (.Vcir  Zeal.  Dept. 
Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  H  (1906),  pp.  SilSe.l.  pis.  13). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  on 
a  number  of  fungus  diseases  which  have  been  observed  during  the  year,  together 
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with  suggestions  for  tlieir  control.  The  dICFerent  diseases  are  grouped  according 
to  the  host  plants  under  the  following  beads :  Field  crops,  grasses,  garden  plants, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  trees. 

Beport  of  aadstaat  in  botany  and  hortlenltun,  H.  S.  Fawcett  (FUtriia 
8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  XXI-XXVIl). — ^Xotes  are  given  on  a  number  of  diseases  of 
plants  that  have  been  under  observation  during  the  past  year,  and  a  brief 
account  of  a  study  of  the  fungus  parasites  of  the  white  fly,  which  is  proving 
very  destructive  in  orange  groves.  Among  the  more  important  plant  diseases 
noted  are  anthracnose  and  wilt  of  beans,  leaf  blight  of  cantaloupes,  rust  of 
celery,  scab  and  wither  tip  of  citrus  fruits,  cucumber  mildew,  mango  bloom 
blight,  peach  crown  gall,  and  tomato  leaf  blight  leaf  mold,  wilt,  and  bacterial 
blight  For  the  prevention  of  most  of  these  diseases  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  proved  successful. 

Annual  report  of  investigations  on  plant  diseases,  M.  Hollbuno  kt  ai. 
(Jahresher.  Pflanzenkrank.,  8  (1905).  pp.  Vlll+SiO). — ^This  report  published 
in  1907,  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  plant  diseases  and  insect 
injuries  issued  during  1905,  about  2,200  articles  being  noted  by  abstract  or 
otherwise.  The  arrangement  of  the  topics  is  essentially  tlie  same  as  that  previ- 
ously given  (B.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  658). 

Boot  diseases  of  sugar  beets,  L.  Pxtebs  (Vnuchau,  11  {1907),  Jfo.  5,  pp. 
85-S7,  flg».  .)). — ^The  author  describes  diseases  of  sugar-lieet  seedlings  due  to 
Pythium  debaryanum,  PItoma  betee,  and  Aphanomvces  l^evU.  The  methods  of 
attack  and  the  effect  upon  the  host  plants  are  described,  after  which  notes  are 
given  on  the  prevention  of  these  diseases,  the  means  suggested  Including  treat- 
ment of  the  seed  with  fungicides,  soil  treatments,  etc. 

The  occurrence  of  alumina  and  iron  oxid  in  diseased  beets,  H.  Pelixt 
(8ucr.  Indig.  ct  Colon..  60  (1901),  No!  S,  pp.  118-120).— In  his  InvestigatioM 
regarding  the  baoterlosis  of  sugar  beets  (E.  R  R..  12,  p.  458)  Stlft  has  shown 
that  as  a  result  of  disease  the  ash  content  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  Iron  oxid 
and  alumina  are  increased 

The  author  has  reviewed  the  experiments  of  Stift  and  carried  on  investiga- 
tions with  beets  attacked  by  the  heart  rot  (Phoma  beta:).  He  has  confirmed 
the  previous  investigations  in  that  his  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  roots  showed  a  decided  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  ash  and  a 
higher  amount  of  iron  oxid  and  alumina.  These  amounts  were  found  to  fluc- 
tuate widely  in  difFereiit  specimens,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  increase  is 
not  directly  due  to  the  disease,  but  that  the  roots  are  rendered  much  moTt 
Rix>ng}-  by  reason  of  the  fungus  attack.  Consequently  the  fine  particles  of  tbe 
soli  adhere  to  them  and  are  not  removed  in  the  ordinary  process  and  8cnil>biiig 
preliminary  to  analysis. 

A  fungfus  disease  of  greenhouse  lettuce,  J.  B.  Dandbno  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad. 
Sol..  8  (1906).  pp.  .}5-.}7,  figs.  2). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  a  disease  of  green- 
house lettuce,  which  Is  reported  as  being  caused  by  Uarsonia  perforatui.  Tbis 
fungus  causes  characteristic  perforations  in  the  leaves  and  Is  frequently  very 
troublesome  in  lettuce  bouses.  A  study  by  tbe  author  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fungus  has  been  wrongly  referred,  and  he  proposes  for  It  tbe 
name  Didymaria  perforans.  a  technical  description  of  which  Is  given. 

Some  notes  on  the  destruction  of  plum  trees,  E.  Rabat£  (Bemaiue  Agr. 
IParis],  26  (1907),  No.  1S39,  pp.  iZ9,  ^30).— According  to  the  author,  th«e 
has  been  known  In  France  for  many  years  a  peculiar  disease  of  plum  trees 
which  Is  apparently  becoming  more  frequent  The  affected  trees  are  covered 
with  gum.  the  flowers  are  aborted,  and  the  tips  of  the  young  branches  are 
dead.    Later  the  withered  appearance  of  the  branches  descends  to  tbe  tranlc 
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The  disease  may  occur  in  isolated  trees,  from  wbicti  it  spreads  eltber  along 
the  rows  or  radially  from  the  center  of  infection. 

An  examination  of  the  dead  trees  shows  that  there  are  two  parasites,  which 
are  usually  associated,  nltbough  sometimes  oocurrluK  separately.  The  first 
is  a  mushroom,  probably  Arinillaria  mellea,  which  develops  on  the  roots  and 
forms  a  white  felt  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  It  also  pro- 
duces rhizomorphs,  by  which  new  plum  trees,-  grapevines,  and  other  fruit  or 
forest  trees  are  attacked. 

The  insect  associated  with  this  disease  is  one  of  the  fruit  tree  bark  borers 
(Boolytus  ruguloaus).  It  is  most  frequently  found  on  trees  where  there  is  a 
decided  diminution  in  the  flow  of  sap,  such  as  follows  an  attack  of  the  fungus 
on  the  roots. 

In  order  to  combat  this  disease  the  author  recommends  the  burning  of  all 
infested  trees,  the  digging  of  trenches  about  30  In.  deep  around  the  trees,  and 
disinfecting  the  soil  with  carbon  bisulphid.  Care  should  l>e  exercised  not  to 
replant  plum  or  other  susceptible  trees  In  the  infected  areas.  In  combating 
the  bark  borer,  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  given,  the  author  recommends 
vigorous  pruning,  burning  the  Infested  branches  and  bark,  and  spraying  with 
various  insecticides.  It  will  be  found  that  anything  that  Increases  the  vigor 
of  the  trees,  such  as  the  removal  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi,  thinning  the 
fruit,  etc.,  will  aid  In  combating  this  disease. 

▲n  ontbreak  of  the  European  currant  rust,  F.  C.  Stewabt  (New  York  State 
Bta,  Tech.  Bui.  2,  pp.  61-74,  P^-  5). — During  September,  1906,  the  author 
observed  an  unusual  appearance  of  the  foliage  of  currant  bushes  at  the  station, 
and  an  examination  showed  that  they  were  Infested  by  the  European  currant 
rust  {Cronartium  ribicola). 

In  the  plantation  there  were  about  175  plants,  including  54  varieties  of  differ- 
ent species  of  Rlbes,  48  of  which  were  more  or  less  Infested  with  the  rust  In 
spite  of  a  very  severe  attack  on  the  black  currants,  the  plants  were  in  full 
foliage,  and  the  red  and  white  varieties  seemed  only  slightly  affected.  In 
another  portion  of  the  station  grounds  a  number  of  currants  of  different  species 
were  growing,  but  only  two  plants  were  found  to  be  attacked. 

Cronartium  riiicola  appears  during  the  summer  and  autumn  as  a  conspicuous 
orange-colored  powder  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  various  species  of 
currants  and  gooseberries.  The  aictdial  form  occurs  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  species  of  pine,  particularly  the  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus),  where  it  pro- 
duces a  disease  known  as  blister  rust. 

The  fungus  occurs  throughout  a  number  of  European  countries,  but  has  never 
been  reported  from  Australia  or  South  America,  and  only  once  previous  to  this 
time  from  North  America.  From  the  information  at  band  it  appears  that  as  a 
currant  disease,  Cronartium  ribicola  Is  regarded  as  of  little  importance  In 
those  regions  where  it  is  abundant,  but  as  a  disease  of  white  pine  it  causes  much 
damage. 

The  author  has  undertaken  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  at  Geneva,  but 
with  little  success.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  currants  were 
Imported  from  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  some  pines  which  are  near  by 
are  also  of  European  origin,  so  that  the  fungus  possibly  was  lntroduce<l  with 
either  the  currants  or  the  pines. 

In  order  to  stamp  out  the  rust,  if  possible,  every  plant  of  the  different  species 
of  Ribes  on  the  station  grounds  has  been  destroyed.  The  white  pines  standing 
near  the  currant  plantation  will  be  kept  under  observation  to  see  if  the  disease 
appears  upon  them.  In  which  case  they  too  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  rust  might  be  controlled  on  currants  and  gooseberries  by  spraying  with 
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Bordeaux  mixture,  but  one  application  of  that  fungicide  made  as  soon  as  tlw 
fruit  lia.i  set  apparently  had  no  effect    A  bIblioKraphy  of  the  fungus  is  given. 

The  appresaoria  of  aathracnoaeB,  H.  Habselbbinp  (Bot.  Oae.,  -ii  (1906),  Ho. 
2,  pp.  133-li2,  flg».  7). — A  number  of  observers  have  reported  the  presence  of 
peculiar  sporelllie  organs  which  are  produced  by  tlie  germ  tubes  of  spores  of 
various  anthracnoses.  By  some  these  are  regarded  as  secondary  spores,  but  it 
nppears  that  Frank  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  true  nature,  and  he  gave 
to  the  organs  of  this  class  the  name  nppressoria,  or  adhesion  organs. 

In  order  to  clear  up  some  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  these  organs  thc- 
author  carried  on  experiments  and  observations  on  the  appressoria  of  the 
apple  bitter  rot  {Olccoaporium  fructigenum).  His  experiments  show  that  the 
formation  of  appressoria  Is  Induced  by  a  contact  stimulus,  and  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  nutrient  material  the  germ  tubes  lose  their  power  to  react  to  con- 
tact stimuli,  and  the  formation  of  appressoria  is  inhibited. 

The  appressoria  were  found  to  germinate  readily  on  a  slide  when  covered 
with  nutrient  solution,  and  the  process  of  penetration  was  studied  by  sowing 
spores  on  berries  of  Berberia  thunbergll.  EYom  tlie  por^  on  the  lower  flattened 
side  of  the  adhesion  disc  a  slender  tube  was  observed  to  protrude,  which  dis- 
solved a  narrow  channel  In  the  wax  covering  of  the  cuticle.  Although  at  first 
very  slender,  the  hypha  soon  became  larger  and  dissolved  large  cavities  In  the 
wax.  Finally  the  cell  wall  was  perforated  and  the  mycelium  branched  freel.v 
within  the  cells.  The  penetration  of  the  germ  tube  through  the  cuticle  of  the 
apple  has  been  frequently  observed,  but  contrary  to  .former  supposition  no  pre- 
vious injury  or  puncture  of  the  fruit  is  necessary. 

The  behavior  of  the  appressoria  of  the  bitter  rot  fungus  under  natural  con- 
ditions is  biologically  interesting.  The  sviores  of  this  fungus  are  embedded 
in  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  causes  them  to  sticic  together  in  waxy  masses 
when  dry.  By  reason  of  this  condition  the  spores  can  not  be  distributed  by 
the  wind,  but  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  rain  for  dissemination.  This 
has  l)een  shown  in  the  conelllie  distribution  areas  observed  on  apple  trees  doe 
to  the  washing  of  the  siwres  from  the  limb  cankers  to  the  apples  below. 

Since  rain  is  the  chief  factor  in  distributing  the  bitter  rot  spores,  the  effect 
of  wetting  and  drying  on  the  vitality  of  the  spores  and  the  appressoria  was 
studied.  It  y.'as  found  that  the  appressoria  are  much  more  resistant  to  tlie 
Injurious  effect  of  drying  than  the  spores. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  sporelike  organs  formed  by  germ  tubes 
of  the  anthracnoses  are  adhesion  organs,  by  means  of  which  the  fungus  is  at- 
tached to  the  surfac-e  of  its  host  during  the  early  stages  of  infection.  They  are 
not  suited  for  dissemination  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  sporesi. 
The  adhesion  discs  are  formed  as  a  result  of  stimuli  from  mechanical  contact 
acting  on  the  germ  tubes,  and  under  natural  conditions  the  appressoria  are 
formed  as  soon  as  the  germ  tnl»e  emerges  from  the  spore. 

A  disease  of  the  Carolina  poplar,  O.  Dexacboix  (BuU  THme*t.  Soc.  .tfyco}. 
France,  21  (J906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  239-^252,  pi.  I). — A  description  is  given  of  a  diseaw 
of  poplars  due  to  Dothichiea  popvlea,  a  previous  account  of  which  has  beeo 
noted  (R.  S.  R.,  18.  p.  5.51). 

"  Cluster-cup  "  disease  of  conifers,  G.  Masses  ( Roy.  Bot.  QurA.  Ken,  Bui. 
Misc.  Inform.,  1907,  Xo.  1,  pp.  1-3,  pi.  1). — A  description  Is  given  of  the  duster- 
cup  on  certain  species  of  conifers,  the  fungus  being  Calyptospora  g(rppertia»o. 
In  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  fungus  occurs  also  on  Vacclnium,  but  It 
has  been  found  that  where  conifers  are  not  present  the  fungus  can  reproduce 
itself  entirely  on  its  Vacclnium  host. 

The  cluster-cup  stage  is  reported  as  occurring  on  various  species  of  flr.  In  al' 
10  species  having  been  observed  as  host  plants,  while  the  resting  spore  condition 
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oocurs  chiefly  on  Vaccinium  riHg-idaa,  but  It  has  been  reported  upon  other 
species. 

The  fungus  seems  to  be  rather  destructive  to  young  conifers,  both  In  the  seed 
bed  and  in  plantations,  and  the  author  recommends  care  In  selecting  sites  for 
the  seed  bed  or  nursery  and  the  destruction  of  diseased  plants  as  far  as  possible. 

A  sclerotloin  disease  of  China  asters,  F.  Gu^ouen  (But.  Triniest.  8oc.  Mycol. 
France,  22  (1906),  No.  ^,  pp.  25.i-265,  pi.  1,  ftgs.  5).—.K  description  of  a  sciero- 
tium  disease  of  China  asters  In  which  the  fungus  attacks  the  plant  at  the  collar, 
causing  It  to  be  easily  decorticated  and  sooner  or  later  resulting  In  Its  destruc- 
tion. The  fungus,  which  was  studied  in  various  media,  is  designated  as 
Acrottalcgmus  iHlmorinii  n.  sp.,  a  technical  description  of  which  Is  given. 

ECOirOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOMOLOOT. 

Wolves  in  relation  to  stock,  game,  and  the  national  forest  reserves, 
V.  Bailet  (r.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Bui.  72,  pp.  31,  pis.  S,  flp».  .J).— The 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  furnish  information  to  the  hunter,  trapper,  forest 
ranger,  and  ranctiman  regarding  trapping,  poisoning,  and  bunting  wolven. 

The  wolves  of  the  United  States  are  commonly  divided  into  2  groups,  includ- 
ing coyotes  and  gray,  or  timber,  wolves.  The  gray  wolf  of  the  plains  is  the 
more  destructive  to  stocic.  This  animal  breeds  and  builds  its  dens  below  the 
edge  of  forest  reserves  or  In  the  open  foothill  country. 

Statements  are  given  regarding  the  present  abundance  of  wolves  in  the  vari- 
ous States  where  they  occur.  Wolves  cause  the  greatest  destruction  to  caivei 
and  yearlings,  but  also  attack  and  kill  horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  various 
game  animals.  The  losses  due  to  the  attack  of  wolves  upon  calves  sometimes 
umoont  to  10  per  cent 

The  protective  measures  which  have  been  adopted  include  the  use  of  wolf- 
proof  fences,  granting  bounties,  direct  destruction  by  hunting,  poisoning,  trap- 
ping, and  killing  of  the  young  in  dens.  The  bounty  system  has  not  proved  very 
satisfactory  and  hunting  Is  too  exiiensive  of  time  and  labor.  Locating  the  dena 
and  destroying  the  young  is  a  very  effective  way  of  destroying  wolves.  The 
size  of  the  Utter  ranges  from  5  to  13.  The  breeding  season  appears  to  be  in 
January  and  February.  In  poisoning  wolves  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
the  use  of  strychnin,  of  which  from  2  to  4  grains  are  required  to  kill  a  100- 
pound  wolf.  The  strychnin  should  be  Inclosed  in  a  gelatin  capsule  and  Inserted 
in  a  piece  of  beef  suet.  Directions  are  also  given  for  the  use  of  traps  and  the 
preservation  of  wolf  skins,  which  are  worth  from  $4  to  $6  for  rugs. 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  State  entomologist  of  Klnnesota,  1906, 
F.  L.  Washbubn  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Ent.  Minn.,  11  (1906),  pp.  VIII  +  88.  pit.  7 
flgs.  59). — ^During  the  year  under  report  especial  attention  was  given  to  a 
study  of  the  cabbage  maggot,  which  caused  great  injury  to  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
turnip,  and  radish  plants. 

The  life  history  of  the  Insect  was  studied  and  experiments  were  carried  out 
to  develop  successful  methods  In  controlling  It  It  seems  somewhat  Imprac- 
ticable to  apply  remedies  after  a  field  becomes  Infested.  Better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  preventive  methods,  particularly  cultural  ones.  Some  benefit  was 
obtained  from  Immersing  the  roots  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  setting  in  helle- 
bore and  water,  and  also  from  the  use  of  glue  and  sawdust  or  bran.  The 
natural  enemies  of  this  pest  furnish  some  assistance.  Further  experiments  will 
be  made  in  developing  remedies. 

A  list  is  given  of  Insects  reported  as  Injurious  during  the  year  and  also  a 
brief  statement  of  the  laws  prevailing  in  different  States  concerning  nursery 
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Inspection.  The  author  also  discusses  orchard  spraying  and  presents  a  abort 
entomological  calendar.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  and  means  of  com- 
bating a  number  of  injurious  insects,  including  cottony  maple  scale,  soft  phun 
scale,  army  worm,  cutworms,  stalk  borer,  household  insects,  and  wblte  grubs. 

Some  insects  of  orchard  and  other  fruits,  C.  F.  Adams  (Arkansa*  Sta.  B»L 
92,  pp.  n,  figs.  21). — Brief  biological  and  economic  notes  are  given  on  codlhu; 
moth,  San  Jo86  scale,  apple-twig  borer,  flat-headed  apple  borer,  buffalo  tree 
hopper,  twig  glrdler,  woolly  aphis,  pear-tree  slug,  plum  gouger,  plum  curcnlio. 
peach  bomr,  peach  twig  borer,  blackberry  crown  borer,  strawberry  weevil,  etc. 

Beport~«f  the  division  of  entomology,  R.  C.  L.  Pebkins  (Hawaiian  Suftr 
Planters' Wta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  iS-50). — ^A  brief  statement  is  made  regarding  the 
work  of  tbe  traveling  entomologists,  the  distribution  of  beneficial  insects  in 
Hawaii,  tbe  Inspection  of  plantations,  and  miscellaneous  entomological  wwk. 

Problems  in  economic  entomolo^  in  the  Philippines,  C.  S.  Banks  ( Phdip- 
pine  Jour.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  1067-1074). — Attention  is  called  to  some 
of  tbe  economic  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  study  of  insects  In  tbe  Pbil- 
Ipplnes.  It  is  believed  that  special  attention  must  be  given  to  locusts,  ricr 
Insects,  white  ants,  insects  affecting  domestic  animals,  pests  of  sugar  cane,  sor- 
ghum, tobacco,  and  forests,  and  to  the  study  of  silkworms  and  bees. 

Entomological  notes,  3.  M.  Hatmak  (Rpt.  Cawnpore  [India]  Affr.  Sta.. 
1906,  pp.  32,  S3). — A  pod  borer  Is  reported  as  causing  considerable  damage  evwy 
year  to  chick-peas.  The  larvs?  appear  first  on  the  leaves  and  might  be  con- 
trolled by  arsenical  sprays  applied  at  that  time.  Brief  notes  are  also  givoi  oo 
a  species  of  Cecidomyia  found  on  wheat. 

Biological  division,  C.  M.  6.  Johnston  (Orange  River  Colony  Dept.  Agr- 
Ann.  Rpt.,  2  (1905-6).  pp.  243-259,  fig*-  10). — ^Attention  has  been  given  to  the 
destruction  of  locusts  by  spraying  and  the  use  of  poisoned  baits  as  well  as  bf 
other  methods.  Mention  Is  made  of  the  Insect  parasites  of  the  mlgratoiy 
locust. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  Insects  Injurious  to  stock  and  orchard,  garden,  and 
field  crops.  Including  ticks,  bollworm,  cutworms,  and  potato  tuber  moth.  .K 
brief  description  Is  included  of  certain  plants  which  are  supposed  to  be  poiatn- 
ous  to  stock. 

The  pests  of  sugar  beets  in  Bohemia  in  1905,  H.  Uzix  (Ztschr.  Zueker- 
indug.  Bohmen,  SI  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  217-225,  fig.  1).—A  list  is  given  of  a  cod- 
siderable  number  of  Insects  which  attack  sugar  beets,  and  brief  mentl<»  is 
made  of  the  injury  to  sugar  beets  by  nematodes  and  parasitic  fungi. 

The  boll  weevil,  C.  W.  Flynn,  Jr.  (Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  11,  pp.  19. 
figs.  2). — In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  a 
number  of  cultural  experiments  were  carried  out  In  different  sections  of  the 
cotton  belt,  during  which  it  appeared  that  Triumph  cotton  is  the  best  varietr 
for  use  in  sections  infested  with  the  boil  weevil.  Northern-grown  seed,  in  order 
to  retain  Its  early  maturing  qualities,  must  be  renewed  from  Its  northern  sources 
at  least  every  other  year.  The  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  confirm 
previous  work  along  this  line,  and  the  author  therefore  recommends  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  early  planting,  the  use  of  early  varieties  of  cotton, 
abtmdant  fertilizers,  thorough  enltivation  of  the  crop,  and  the  destruction  of 
cotton  plants  In  the  fall. 

Hibernation  and  development  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  E.  D.  SARDaso5 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  63.  pt.  1,  pp.  1-S8,  figs.  6).— Since  many  cotton- 
boil  weevils  die  during  hibernation,  It  was  thought  wise  to  study  the  effects 
of  various  conditions  during  hibernation  upon  the  mortality  of  the  weevil.  It 
appears  that  the  weevils  can  not  be  forced  Into  hibernation  until  the  mean, 
average  temperature  drops  below  tiO°  F.    If,  therefore,  tbe  weevils  are  deprived 
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of  food  during  the  fall,  tbe  percentage  of  mortality  among  them  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  cotton  worm  Is  considered  of  some  benefit  in  this  regard,  since  Its  chief 
attack  is  made  upon  the  cotton  plant  late  In  the  season,  thus  destroying  the 
leaves  and  other  edible  parts  upon  which  the  weevils  might  otherwise  feed.  The 
same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  cattle  grazing. 

The  mortality  of  cotton-lwll  weevils  during  hibernation  is  so  great  in  some 
Instances  that  not  more  than  2i  to  15  per  cent  survive.  The  maximum  rate 
of  mortality  in  weevils  occurs  in  December  or  January  and  is  Increased  by  large 
rainfalls. 

Tbe  emergence  of  the  maximum  number  of  weevils  takes  place  in  Texas 
from  May  20  to  June  1.  Notes  are  given  on  various  other  points  In  the  biology 
of  tbe  cotton-boll  weevil,  Including  summer  broods,  rate  of  Increase,  Injury  to 
cotton  squares,  etc. 

N'otea  on  the  biology  of  certain  weeTils  related  to  the  cotton-boll  WMvil, 
W.  D.  Pierce  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  6S,  pt.  2,  pp.  S9-4i,  pi.  l).—lt  Is 
assumed  that  parasites  useful  In  controlling  tbe  cotton-boll  weevil  may  be  found 
by  studying  its  nearest  relatives.  On  this  account  biological  and  economic 
notes  are  given  on  Anthonomut  dtsjunctut,  A.  fulvus,  A.  squamo8u»,  Li*us 
miuculua,  OrthorU  crotchii,  etc. 

An  ant  enemy  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  W.  K.  Hinds  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  63,  pt.  S,  pp.  45-48,  flg.  J). — Among  the  native  species  of  ants 
which  prey  upon  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  Solenopsis  geminata  xyloni  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  Important.  This  ant  Is  described  and  notes  are  given  upon  its 
predaceous  habits.  It  eats  holes  into  infested  squares  and  destroys  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil  In  such  squares  in  whatever  stage  they  may  be  found.  Among  137 
squares  entered  by  ants  not  a  single  weevil  escaped  destruction.  Tbe  ants 
nest  in  tbe  cotton  field  and  appear  to  be  widely  distributed  through  the  cotton 
belt  Including  Texas  and  western  Louisiana. 

A  predatory  bog  reported  as  an  enemy  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  A.  C. 
MoBOAR  (F.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  63,  pt.  4,  pp.  49-54,  fig*.  2). — A  report 
was  received  that  Apiomerus  spissipes  was  attacking  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  A 
study  was  made  of  this  bug,  giving  attention  to  Its  life  history,  food  habits, 
distribution,  and  natural  enemies. 

The  results  were  unfavorable  to  the  supposition  that  the  bug  Is  of  value  in 
controlling  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  It  Is  comparatively  rare  In  cotton  fields 
especially  during  the  time  when  the  weevils  are  most  numerous  and  the  young 
bugs  show  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

The  brown-tail  moth  and  the  gypsy  moth  in  New  Hampshire  in  1906, 
E.  D.  Sandebsok  and  L.  O.  How  abb  (.Veic  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui.  1Z8,  pp.  211-230, 
figs.  8).— A  statement  Is  made  of  the  spread  and  present  distribution  of  the 
brown-tail  moth  and  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  various  towns  in 
combating  it.  During  the  season  of  1005-6  about  $6,000  was  spent  by  the  towns 
in  New  Hampshire  in  this  work.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  de- 
struction of  winter  webs,  but  spraying  is  effective  If  done  in  early  May. 

Tbe  State  has  not  taken  up  the  control  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  work  thus  far 
done  against  this  Insect  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department. 
The  present  status  of  the  gypsy  moth  In  New  Hampshire  is  outlined.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  preliminary  work  of  inspection  will  cost  about  $150  per  town ; 
patting  on  burlaps  and  attending  them  for  2  months,  $1,000  per  town ;  and  the 
total  cost  of  thorough  work  of  control  about  $2,000  per  town. 

The  oyster-shell  scale,  T.  B.  Stmons  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  57-70, 
figs,  8). — During  the  past  2  years  the  oyster-shell  scale  has  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed 8  large  number  of 'mature  maple  trees.    The  Insect  is  found  chiefly 
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on  the  young  branches  and  does  not  cause  the  death  of  the  trees  except  after 
an  infestation  of  considerable  duration.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life 
history  and  food  plants  of  this  xteat.  The  author  tried,  apparently  for  tbe 
first  time,  iinie-suipbur-salt  as  a  remedy  for  oyster-sheil  scale  on  maples.  The 
trees  were  sprayed  In  November  and  April,  and  It  was  found  that  the  insect 
could  be  controlled  with  satisfactory  results  and  without  Injury  to  tlie  trees. 

If  only  one  application  Is  iiossible  the  fall  appears  to  be  the  better  time.  A 
thorough  application  in  the  spring,  however,  may  sometimes  be  even  more 
elTective.  Lime-suiphur-sait  should  be  used  only  during  the  dormant  Eeason. 
Kerosene  emulsion  gives  excellent  results  if  applied  in  May  when  tbe  yonoK 
scales  are  Just  beginning  to  crawl  about 

Combating  the  oyBter-shell  bark-louse  and  other  entomological  prooienia, 
Duke  of  Bedfobd  and  S.  U.  Pickebino  (Woburn  Expt.  Fruit  Farm  Rpt.,  S 
(,1906),  pp.  V  +  235). — On  account  of  the  extensive  injury  caused  to  fruit  grow- 
ers by  the  oyster-sheil  bark-louse,  the  authors  organized  an  elaborate  and 
thorough  campaign  for  determining  the  most  effective  and  practical  remedies 
iigainst  this  i)est. 

Winter  applications  of  insecticides  were  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  destroying 
eggs  and  removing  moss  and  lichens  from  the  baric.  The  alkali  wash  generailj 
recommended  for  winter  use  is  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  experiments  carried  on  by  tbe  authors,  however,  indi- 
cate that  carbonate  of  potash  has  very  little  effect  and  that  the  value  of  thf 
mixture  is  lessened  by  substituting  any  of  it  for  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  a  mixture  containing  2  per  cent  caiu- 
tic  soda  and  2  or  3  per  cent  of  soap.  The  soda-soap  wash  destroys  from  70  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 

Less  satisfactory  results  followed  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsions,  since  wiien 
enough  kerosene  was  added  to  be  effective  the  trees  were  injured,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  soap  appeared  to  be  too  expensive.  Further  experlmentR 
along  this  line,  however,  showed  that  a  weak  kerosene  emulsion  containing 
2  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  would  destroy  all  of  the  eggs.  This  mixture  con- 
tains 0  per  cent  of  kerosene  and  0.5  per  cent  of  soap,  the  preparation  iwing 
made  of  1}  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  2  gal.  of  kerosene,  and  6  Ibe.  of  caustic  soda  per 
30  gal.  of  water. 

The  authors  do  not  recom'mend  the  use  of  undiluted  kerosene  for  spraying 
purposes.  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  ordinary  proportions  al»i 
bad  no  effect  on  tbe  eggs  of  the  scale.  For  summer  treatment  the  use  of  a 
weak  kerosene  emulsion  containing  1.25  per  cent  of  kerosene  and  2.5  per  cent 
of  soap  is  recommended. 

A  summary  is  presented  of  the  work  which  has  thus  far  been  done  in  tliis 
country  and  elsewhere  on  the  San  Jos6  scale.  In  destroying  moss  good  results 
followed  the  use  of  a  2  i)er  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  authors  also 
obtained  satisfactory  results  from  tbe  use  of  lead  arsenate  as  an  insecticide 
for  leaf -eating  caterpillars. 

Treating  San  Jos^  scale,  T.  B.  Symons  and  A.  B.  Oaran  (UorglMi 
Bttt.  Bui.  112;  pp.  TISS.  ftgK.  7). — ^The  .aggressive  orchardlsts  of  Maryland  are 
able  to  control  tbe  San  Jos^  scale,  but  In  n  number  of  localities  this  pest  affords 
serious  difflculties.  Wherever  osage  orange  Iicdges  become  infested  the  diffi- 
culty of  eradicating  the  Snn  Jono  scale  Is  Increase*!. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  tried  with  different  insecticides  in  combating 
the  pest  Lime  and  sulphur  mixtures  were  used  containing  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of 
lime  and  from  15  to  25  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  .%  gal.  of  water.  The  lime-suIphur-salt 
mixture,  tested  by  the  authors,  was  made  according  to  the  formula  aO-l^-lO-W- 
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Linie-sulpbur-caustlc  soda  preparations  were  also  employed,  as  well  as  a  mix- 
ture containing  15  Ibst  sulphur  and  10  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  per  50  gal.  of  water. 

In  most  cases  the  weaker  llnie-sulphur  preparations  were  about  as  effective 
ns  tbe  stronger,  but  in  a  few  instances  an  increased  effectiveness  was  noticed 
where  35  lbs.  of  lime  and  30  lbs.  of  sulphur  were  used  per  50  gal.  of  water.  Per- 
fectly satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  llme-sulphur-salt.  and 
liine-sulphur-caustic  soda  also  proved  fairly  effective.  The  sulphur-caustic 
fxida  mixture  was  not  so  satisfactory.  Kerosene  limoid  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  llme-sulpbur.  Certain  proprietary  remedies  were  tested  and 
notes  were  given  on  tbe  preparation  of  the  various  lasectiotdes  which  were  used. 

The  black  currant  gall  mite,  W.  E.  Collinoe  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London^. 
IS  (1901),  .\o.  10,  pp.  585-596).— The  life  history  of  this  pest  Is  described  and  a 
l>rlef  account  Is  given  of  previous  worl(  which  has  been  done  in  attempts  to  uom- 
liat  it.  In  the  author's  opinion  no  varieties  of  the  currant  are  absolutely  Ini- 
muue  to  Its  attacks. 

Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  is  too 
(roablesome  in  large  plantations.  The  author  tested  a  considerable  number  of 
insecticides  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  lime  and  sulphur 
will  keep  the  mite  in  check  and,  if  the  spray  Is  applied  repeatedly,  will  perhaps 
eradicate  ttie  pest. 

Tbe  grape  berry  worm,  H.  A.  Oossakd  and  J.  S.  Housbb  {Ohio  8ta.  Circ. 
6S,  pp.  1$,  flg».,li). — During  the  past  2  or  3  years  the  grape  berry  worm  has 
been  an  unusually  serious  pest  in  Ohio,  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  has 
caused  tbe  loss  of  about  one-third  of  tbe  grape  'crop.  Tbe  eggs  are  minute 
translucent  bodies  found  on  the  skins  of  the  grapes  in  the  summer,  and  the 
jioint  of  entrance  of  the  larvte  into  the  grape  is  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  red- 
dened skin. 

In  order  that  the  most  effective  remedies  should  be  directed  against  the  first 
brood,  operations  should  begin  during  tbe  fall,  consisting  of  clean  cultivation, 
tbe  destruction  of  all  trash  about  the  vineyard,  and  thorough  plowing.  The 
authors  are  somewhat  In  doubt  whether  fail  or  spring  plowing  is  best,  but  it 
is  found  that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  plowing  as  by  burning.  Tbe 
most  important  measure  of  all  is  believed  to  be  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead 
or  Paris  green.  Tbe  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to 
50  gal.  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  recommended  that  tbe  first  application  be 
made  In  early  June,  tbe  second  as  soon  as  the  graiies  are  through  blooming,  and 
the  third  early  in  July.  Tbe  cost  of  spraying  an  acrt>  of  grapes  ranges  from 
$3.75  to  $5. 

Combating  insects  and  other  enemies  of  agriculture,  F.  Lafont  (La  Luttc 
fontre  les  Insectea  et  Autres  Ennemis  de  l' Agriculture.  Paris:  Masaon  d  Co. 
[i906],  pp.  174). — The  usual  remedies  adopted  In  controlling  insects  are  out- 
lined with  formulas  for  a  large  number  of  Insecticides  and  methods  of  applying 
them.  Tbe  subject-matter  concerning  specific  injurious  Insects  Is  arranged 
according  to  tbe  plants  upon  which  tbe  insects  depredate  and  includes  Insects 
wbleb  have  a  wide  range  of  food  plants,  and  enemies  of  cereals,  forage  plants, 
garden  vegetables,  small  fruits,  and  orchards. 

The  method  for  destroying  larvae  in  tree  plantations,  Eiieshaedt  (Compt. 
Rend.  .Acad.  Set.  [Paris],  lU  (1907),  No.  2.  pp.  9.5-,')8).— Dimculties  are  every- 
where experienced  In  combating  the  larvie  of  beetles  and  other  Insects  which 
bore  In  the  twigs  and  trunks  of  trees.  Such  larvse  cause  enormous  losses  in 
Indo-Chlna.  especially  In  plantations  of  tea,  mulberries,  and  oranges. 

In  fighting  these  pests  tbe  author  recommends  that  tbe  larvw  be  removed  by 
iiiesna  of  a  knife  and  tbat  tbe  wounds  be  subsequently  treated  with  an  antl- 
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septic  wash.  For  wounds  in  growing  twign  the  author  recommends  a  eolntion 
containing  4  parts  glycerin  and  11  parts  formalin  in  85  parts  of  water.  For 
wounds  In  trunlcs  of  trees  a  formuia  is  suggested  calling  for  6  parts  of  glycerin 
and  18  parts  of  formalin  in  76  parts  of  water. 

Third  report  on  dttst  and  liquid  spraying,  C.  P.  Close  (Delaware  8ta.  Bui 
76,  pp.  19). — ^The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  largely  confirms  previous  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  station  (R  S.  R.,  17,  p.  904).  A  comparison  was  made 
between  dusting  with  Paris  green  and  fall  strength  or  half  strength  Bordeaux 
with  Paris  green  and  also  between  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  witb 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  kerosene-lime-Bordeaux  poison  mixture  was  also  tested. 
Applications  of  these  insecticides  were  made  on  apple  orchards,  Including  several 
varieties.  It  was  found  that  the  total  cost  of  spraying  witb  dust  was  2  cts.  per 
tree,  as  compared  witb  4.75  cts.  with  the  liquid  application. 

Details  of  results  are  presented  in  a  tabular  form.  The  comparison  of  full 
strength  and  half  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  showed  that  the  half  strength 
kept  the  fruit  and  foliage  apparently  as  healthy  as  was  the  case  when  fnll 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used.  The  apples  showed  no  rusaeting,  but  the 
amount  of  dropped  fruit  was  somewhat  less  when  the  full  strength  mixture  wai 
applied.  The  liquid  spray  controlled  bitter  rot  better  than  dust  spray,  bat 
apple  scab  was  entirely  controlled  by  either  method. 

A  preliminary  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  common  house  fly,  C  G. 
Hewitt  (Mem.  and  Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  8oc.,  51  (1906-7),  pt.  1, 
A'o.  i,  pp.  1-4). — According  to  the  author's  observations  each  female  bouse  ij 
deposits  about  120  eggs  In  fresh  horse  manure.  In  hot  weather  It  was  foand 
that  the  whole  life  cycle  might  be  passed  through  In  15  days. 

Apiculture,  T.  W.  Kuk  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  H  (1906),  pf. 
427-434,  pis.  6,  figs.  3). — ^The  subject  of  poisonous  honey  was  Investigated.  In 
samples  of  honey  said  to  have  been  poisonous  to  native  Maoris,  pollen  gralDs 
were  found  apparently  belonging  to  Ranunculus  rividaris  or  some  related 
species  and  other  honey-producing  plants,  particularly  Knightia  excelsa.  The 
evidence  obtained  In  this  study  was  not  conclusive,  but  indicates  that  the  poUai 
grains  of  some  of  the  plants  may  exercise  a  poisonous  effect 

Notes  are  also  given  on  the  inspection  of  apiaries,  the  organization  of  a  state 
nplary,  foul  brood,  and  the  Introduction  of  bees  Into  New  Zealand. 

Bees,  A.  Lunwio  (Vnsere  Bienen.  Berlin:  F.  Pfetiningstorff  [1907],  pp.  TIH 
+  8S1,  pis.  54,  figs.  369). — The  present  volume  constitutes  an  elaborate  hand- 
book covering  all  the  points  on  which  the  bee  raiser  desires  information. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  biology  and  life  history  of  bees,  economic 
importance  of  apiculture,  various  methods  of  managing  bees,  bee  apparatus  and 
appliances,  the  utilization  of  honey,  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
varieties  of  bees,  the  diseases  of  bees,  and  other  related  matters. 

Breeding  bees  by  selection,  F.  W.  L.  Slader  (Brit.  Bee  Jour.,  35  (1907), 
Ifo.  1282,  pp.  21-23). — In  the  author's  first  efforts  to  improve  the  honey-prodiM- 
ing  character  of  bees,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  In  making  selection  of  the 
best  honey-producing  colonies  on  the  queen  side,  but  on  the  drone  side  the 
selection  was  much  more  difficult.  At  first  It  was  almost  iraixisslble  to  Identify 
the  offspring  of  particular  queens  and  drones.  Finally  differences  iu  color 
were  hit  upon  as  furnishing  a  means  for  such  selection. 

It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  little  or  no  correlation  between  the  color 
character  and  the  honey-producing  character.  These  two- characters  appeared 
to  be  Inherited  Independently.  There  were  dark  and  light  colored  bees  of  bl|^ 
and  low  honey-pn^ucing  power.  All  the  light-colored  bees  except  the  best 
honey  producers  were  eliminated  from  the  breeding  experiments,  and  light- 
colored  drones  of  good  parentage  were  crossed  on  queens  obtained  in  this  way. 
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The  color  effects  thus  produced  in  breeding  could  be  distinguished  as  soon  as  the 
first  few  hundred  workers  were  hatched  or  within  a  mouth  after  the  queen  was 
fertilized.  A  bright-colored  race  of  bees  has  been  produced  by  this  system  of 
selection  from  crossing  the  black  native  bees  and  the  American  Golden  Italian 
bee.  The  name  British  Golden  bee  has  been  given  to  the  new  race  and  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  honey  production  has  been  noted. 

After  the  characters  have  been  flxed  In  some  of  the  offspring  obtained  from 
crossbreeding,  it  has  been  found  that  "  the  workers  of  the  colony  that  produced 
the  drones'  mother  show  fairly  accurately  the  characters  that  the  drones  are 
likely  to  transmit." 

Sericulture  in  Indo-China,  P.  Vieil  (Bui.  £con.  Indo-Chinc,  n.  set:,  9  (1906). 
Xa.  57,  pp.  939-973,  flgtt.  15). — A  general  account*  is  given  of  the  culture  of 
mulberries  in  Indo-China  for  feeding  to  silkworms  and  of  the  varieties  of  the 
mulberries  planted  for  this  purpose.  The  commonest  race  of  silkworms  in 
Indo-China  Is  one  with  several  generations  a  year  and  with  golden  cocoons. 
A  description  Is  also  given  of  the  diseases  of  silkworms  and  of  various  tech- 
nical operations  in  connection  with  this  industry. 

Silkworms  of  Madagascar,  Gbanoeon  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  6  (1906), 
yos.  H.  pp.  362-369;  ^5,  pp.  ^95-502,  figs.  14). — Notes  are  given  on  the  races  of 
silkworms  observed  in  Madagascar  and  on  the  insect,  fungus,  and  bacterial 
diseases  which  attack  them. 

On  the  polygamous  habit  of  the  silkworm,  K.  To  yam  a  (Bui.  Assoc.  Scri. 
Japan,  1907,  A'o.  176,  pp.  1-15). — ^The  belief  prevails  among  many  silk  raisers 
in  Japan  that  silkworms  should  be  kept  In  monogamous  condition  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  health  of  offspring.  An  experimental  study  of  this,  however, 
showed  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  In  the  vigor  of  offspring  whether 
the  male  moths  are  mated  with  one  or  six  or  more  females.  Further  studies 
along  this  line  are  contemplated. 

FOOD&— HUMAN  NVTBITIOXr. 

InstructionB  concerning  trade  labels  nnder  the  meat-inBi>ectlon  law  and 
regulations,  A.  D.  Melvin  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  pp.  6). — In 
this  circular,  issued  Dec.  10,  190<>,  the  instructions  given  are  intended,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  cover  the  interpretation  of  the  meat-lusijectiou  law  regarding 
trade  labels  and  to  give  the  tentative  rulings  made  by  the  Pure  Food  Commis- 
sion under  the  national  pure-food  law. 

"The  essential  features  of  a  label  must  be  placed  together  in  any  desired 
order  without  interspersing  any  descriptive,  qualifying,  or  advertising  matter. 
The  essential  features  arc  as  follows: 

"  The  true  name  of  the  product. 

"  The  true  name  of  the  manufacturer,  If  given. 

"The  true  name  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  if  given. 

"The  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  required  under  the  meat-Inspection 
or  pure-food  laws,  but  if  given  It  must  be  the  true  name. 

"  Persons,  firms,  or  corporations  owning  subsidiary  companies  having  legal 
entity  may  use  the  names  of  such  companies,  provided  application  has  been 
made  for  Inspection,  and  it  has  been  granted;  the  inspection  legend  in  such 
case  to  bear  the  establishment  number  of  the  parent  firm  or  corporation." 

Examples  are  given  showing  the  application,  of  the  feature  outlined,  to  labels 
for  ham.  sausage,  lard,  lard  (impounds,  substitutes,  etc. 

Food  inspection.  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlett  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  135,  pp. 
22&-250). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  State  pure-food  law  enacted  lu 
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1905  and  the  revlsotl  MtuiidardK  of  jnirity  of  food  products  wUioh  have  been 
adopted  for  Maine. 

Food  inspection,  f.  I).  Woods  and  J.  M.  Bartlett  (ilainv  Sta.  Bui.  136.  pit. 
^.11-282). — Under  the  State  pure-food  law  a  numlter  of  miuiples  of  baking  jiow- 
ders,  spk-es,  aud  vinepirs  were  examined. 

Witli  tlie  exception  of  2  samples  of  old  goods,  the  baking  powders  were  cwr- 
rectly  lalieied.  All  the  sanipies  of  allspice,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  Kinger.  oloviw. 
and  Cayenne  or  retl  i)epi)er  were  genuine,  thougli  some  samples  of  ginger  were 
weak  and  ma.v  have  contained  exl>austeil  ginger  and  some  of  the  samples  o.' 
cloves  carried  undue  amounts  of  cloves'  stems,  and  others  may  have  contained 
exiiausted  material.  Several  samples  of  mustard  and  black  iie|)per  were  adul- 
terated. The  vinegars  on  sale  were  in  general  more  satisfactory  tiian  a  year 
ago,  "  still  the  analyses  siiow  that  vinegars  were  on  sale  in  the  State  that  were 
not  correctly  brandeil." 

Food  analyses:  Beport  of  chemist,  .T.  T.  Willabd  (Bill.  KaiiK.  Bd.  Urallli. 
.?  (lUOO),  So.  I),  Pit.  I'lO-lHl). — A  large  uumlKT  of  samples  of  ciinned  g«HMl!'. 
pickles,  flavoring  extracts,  coudlnionts,  dairy  protlucts,  flour,  and  meiit  wen' 
exaniine<l  an<l  a  mctliod  descrllKMl  for  the  <letection  of  bleaching  in  flour. 

Small  (piantities  of  flour  are  shaken  with  a  few  culiic  centimeters  of  water 
aud  tiie  mixture  tested  for  nitrites.  "  One-luilf  gram  of  sulfanilic  »<'id  is  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  liiO  cc.  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  One-tenth  gram  of  o-naptby- 
lamln  in  heated  with  20  cc.  of  strong  acetic  add  and  tlie  colorless  solution 
IKmred  off  from  the  residue  and  mixed  witli  l.'M)  «•.  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  For 
use,  tlie  2  solutions  are  mixe<i  in  equal  quantities  and  2  cc.  of  the  mixed  solution 
addi'd  to  the  liquid  to  ite  tested." 

Investigations  on  the  properties  of  wheat  proteids,  J.  S.  Ciiambkkl.\ix 
(Jour.  .Anirr.  Cliciii.  fio<:.  2H  (t!)0(i),  So.  11.  pp.  Ui-ll-llidl). — The  author's  con- 
<-lusions  were  in  effect  as  follows :  Dr>'  gluten  contains  alM>ut  7-">  |H'r  cent  pn> 
telds  and  25  i)er  cent  nonprotcid  boilies.  Of  the  total  proteids  prc>sent  in  wlieut 
(iO  to  (!5  ]K>r  cent  are  present  In  tlie  gluten  and  '.\o  to  40  per  cent  are  lost  In  the 
wasitlngs. 

Tile  l)alance  lietw«H>n  tlie  nonprotein  )»resent  in  the  gluten  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
tein In  washing  makes  gluten  determinations  agre«<  roughly  with  total  protein 
<-alculate<l  from  total  nitrogen,  Imt  they  will  usually  run  l>elow  witli  whole  wliesit 
and  aliove  witli  flours. 

Tlie  amount  of  total  protein  present  in  gluten  is  :il)out  15  iier  i-ent  less  than 
tlie  sum  of  tlie  glia<lin  and  glutenin  deterniinetl  l)y  extraction  of  tile  wlieat,  and 
tlie  loss  of  protein  in  wasliing  out  gluten  is  more  tiian  eciual  to  the  salt  solution 
.soluble  protein.  Therefore  the  loss  of  protein  in  the  determination  of  gluten  is 
at  the  ex|H'nso  of  gliadin  or  glutenin,  the  true  gluten  protein  of  wlieat. 

On  account  of  these  losses  and  errors  the  author  lielleves  that  tlie  detemiina- 
tion  of  gluten  yields  no  information  wliich  <'an  not  lie  gained  eiflier  from  the 
determination  of  total  jiroteln  or  the  determination  of  the  alcohol  soluble  and 
insoluble  jiroteids. 

The  constitution  of  Java  cane-sug^ar  molasses,  H.  C.  r.  Geeki.igs  (luttnat. 
Hildur  Jour..  *■  (tUmi).  Xon.  .W,  pp.  i«-./.J;  Sii.  pp.  HtS-9.y;  NT,  pp.  ;.l«-/rt})  — 
Some  of  :iie  conclusions  follow,  wlilcli  were  di'iiwn  from  an  extendetl  study  of 
Java  sugar  cane  and  niolas.ses : 

"  The  constitution  of  tlie  molasses  is  cliiefly  governed  by  tlie  constitution  of 
tlie  slrnp.  and  this  again  is  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  tlie  raw  cjine  Jul'* 
and  on  the  nietliod  of  clarification. 

"The  percentage  of  inorganic  elements  in  the  raw  Juice,  together  with  its 
glucose  content,  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  for  the  limit  below  which  the  moUs- 
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stes  Clin  not  be  furtlier  UesawliarlfleU :  in  so  far  that  a  high  quotient  between 
glucose  and  ash  coincides  with  a  low  quotient  of  purity,  and  vice  versa. 

"  The  amount  of  inorgauic  cijnstituents,  principiiHj-  potiish  salts,  in  the  Juice 
Is  a  conseriuence  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  labor,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent  constant  for  the  cane  from  any  given  area. 

"  (Jenerally,  ii  low  <|uotlent  of  purity  of  the  juice  of  rii>e  cane  accords  with  a 
high  content  of  inorganic  bodies,  chiefly  potash  salts.  .  .  . 

"  Carlmnatation  removes  guniS,  i>liosphatcs,  and  silica  nmcli  more  ttioroughly 
than  defecation." 

The  value  of  cocoa  as  a  food  and  condiment.  Experiments  with  man, 
K.  O.  Neumann  (Arch.  Hyg.,  5H  (VM6),  No.  1,  pp.  1-124.  pix-  3.  flpa.  fi;  MUnchen. 
Med.  Wthnnchr.,  53  {1906).  Xo.  10.  pp.  -iSl,  Ji82).—\  large  number  of  experi- 
ments with  cocoa  of  difterent  sorts  were  made  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
quantity  eaten,  the  fat  content,  the  amount  of  shell  present,  and  other  ques- 
tions were  studied.    Among  the  conclusions  drawn  were  the  following: 

The  way  in  which  coi-oa  is  consumed,  whether  alone  or  with  other  foods, 
has  a  marked  effect  on  its  absorption.  The  minimum  digestibility  of  protein, 
4i>  i)er  cent,  was  noteil  when  cocoa  was  eaten  alone.  The  presence  of  cocoa 
diminished  the  digestibility  of  nitrogenous  ccmstituents  of  the  diet  as  a  whole, 
the  amount  being  proiwrtional  to  the  quantity  of  co<H)a  taken.  This  lowering 
of  protein  digestibility  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  c<K-oa  Increases  markedly  the 
amotmt  of  ftn-es.  This  increase  is  accomimniecl  by  a  corresixinding  decrease  In 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine.  The  lower  the  fat  content  of  the  cocoa 
the  greater  the  depression  of  the  coefficient  of  dlgestibilit.v  of  protein.  A 
large  proiwrtion  of  shell  In  c»Kroa  also  has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  excre- 
tion of  nitrogen.  CVx.-oa  protein  may  rei>lace  a  i>art  of  the  i)rotein  of  the 
diet.  The  digestibilt.v  of  ccK-oa  fat  varies  considerably,  the  separated  cocoa 
butter  being  W.7  iier  <-ent  digestible,  as  comj)are<l  with  !)4.9  |)er  cent  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  fat  of  a  normal  diet  When  fat  is  taken  as  a  part  of  the  cocoa 
its  coefficient  of  digestibility  Is  somewhat  lower,  t^woas  rich  in  fat  Improve 
the  digestibility  of  the  fat  of  the  entire  diet.  When  large  quantities  of  cocoa 
are  taken  the  theobromin  i)res«»nt  prodwes  transitory  disturbances,  but  the 
amount  present  in  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  such  as  the  20  or  .30  gm.  ordinarily 
taken  ijer  day,  produces  a  pleasantly  stimulating  effect.  No  diuretic  effect  was 
noted. 

In  general,  the  experiments  8howe<l  that  cocoii  wiis  a  satisfactory  food  mate- 
rial and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  cocoa  with  u  high  fnt  content  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  from  which  the  fat  has  l)een  very  largely  removetl.  He  therefore 
suggests  a  fat  content  of  30  i>er  cent  as  the  minimum  re<iuirement. 

Chemical  composition  of  chestnut  flour,  and  study  of  two  sugrars  con- 
tained therein,  R.  PxiJimNo  (Rend.  Arcad.  8ei.  Fi».  Mat.  yapoli,  3.  aer.,  12 
(1906),  pp.  117-1^3:  ab.i.  in  Jour.  Vhcm.  So<:  [London],  90  (1906),  .Vo.  .5;27.  pp. 
624,  62o). — One  of-  the  sugai*s  identified  gave  crystals  resembling  those  of 
sucrose  and  gave  an  osazone  melting  nt  204°  C.  It  had  a  siMJclflc  rotation  cor- 
responding to  that  of  sucrose.  The  aqueous  extract  yielded  a  reducing  dextro- 
rotatory- sugar  which  gave  an  osazone  melting  at  204°. 

The  presence  of  formalin  in  foods,  G.  Perrieb  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Partsl,  l.i3  (1906),  Xo.  17,  pp.  600-603) .—The  possible  occurrence  of  formalin 
in  smoked  food  proilucts  is  iminted  out  and  determinations  reported  of  the 
amount  present  in  a  number  of  products ;  for  instanc-e,  0.0.3  to  1.20  mg.  was 
found  iJer  100  gm.  in  ham  and  0.04  to  0.(>  nig.  i>er  1(X>  gm.  In  smoke<l  sausage. 
The  necessity  of  taking  into  account  in  pure-foo<l  legislation  the  occurrence  of 
formalin  under  such  circumstances  Is  itoluted  out. 
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The  Tolume  and  specific  weight  of  the  human  body,  J.  AVengleb  {Arch. 
I'husiol.  [Pfluger],  115  (1906),  Xo.  11-12,  pp.  61J-621,  flg.  /).— Using  specially 
t»nstruoted  appiirntus  the  author  nieiisurcd  the  volume  and  spet-iflc  gravitj-  of 
the  huinaii  bo<Iy  uh  It  is  ordinarily  considored  and  with  the  exclu-^ion  of  the 
ineludetl  air  which  Is  variable  in  quantity.  At-cording  to  his  results  the  lxxl.v 
volume  of  the  jterson  exi»erlment»'d  u|>ou,  exclusivt;  of  the  air  oontaiued  In  the 
body,  was  71.70  liters,  and  the  sitct-itic  gravity  of  the  body  substam-e,  air  ex- 
cluded, was  1.05. 

On  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  upon  the  rate  of  salivary  digestion, 
.Tank  B.  I'atten  and  P.  (i.  Stiijis  (.Unci:  Jour.  f'hynioL,  11  {1906),  .Yo.  /,  pp. 
'J6-31). — As  shown  by  the  ex|>erimeutal  data,  |>tyalin  is  very  active  in  the 
presence  of  many  salts  In  high  concentration,  the  effect  being  observed  even  in 
the  case  of  some  saturated  solutions,  notably  those  of  magnesium  sulphate  ami 
ammonium  chlorid. 

"  The  most  striking  Instances  of  accelerating  effects  Avere  obtitlned  with  salts 
of  magnesium,  calcium,  and  Icirluvi — l)elonging  to  a  natural  chemical  group. 
But  with  lncrea.-<inK  (concentration  these  salts  diverge  in  their  l>elmvlor.  and 
calcium  chlorid  at  last  restrains  tlie  eiizym,  which  never  becomes  true  of 
magnesium  sulphate. 

'•  When  we  compare  the  retarding  lnfluen<'e  of  siilts  of  ammonium,  jHttasslum. 
and  so<llum  we  find  the  anmiouium  comiwund  much  less  active  in  checking  the 
digestion  than  either  of  the  other  two.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked  differenof 
l>etweeii  the  sodium  and  the  [mtassium  salts.  Sodium  chlorid  retanls  some- 
what more  than  does  iiotassium  chlorid,  and  this  order  holds  for  the  sulphate*, 
but  seems  to  be  rcverse<l  for  the  beuzoates." 

Other  questions  were  also  considered, 

Investigrations  in  physical  chemistry  and  their  relation  to  digestion 
and  resorption,  K.  Ueiss  {Zciilbl.  Orxani.  Phi/xiol.  h.  Path.  Sfo/Tircc/ixr/*.  »■ 
i<er.,  1  {1906),  .Yo*.  li.  pp,  3;,iSi!0:  1,1,  pp.  m-ilo,  fig.  1;  /},  pp.  .>Jx-4>7).- 
Kecent  advances  In  physical  chemistry  are  summarized  and  discussed  with 
si>ecial  reference  to  the  i)hysiology  of  secretion,  resorption,  and  digestion,  and 
also  the  pathology  of  the  subject. 

The  chemistry  and  biochemistry  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  O.  Folix 
{I'psala  Liikarcfdr.  Fiirhandh.  •».  ser.,  11  {1906),  Sup.  HI.  pp.  iO). — Having 
shown  by  lalwratory  experiments  that  creatin  can  not  be  readily  converted  into 
creatinin,  the  author  carried  on  exi>eriments  to  deterudne  whether  the  commonly 
accepted  view  is  tenable  that  creatin  is  a  waste  product  of  protein  metabolisui. 
which  is  eliminated  In  the  urine  in  the  form  of  its  anhydrid  creatinin. 

The  conversion  of  creatin  of  the  food  Into  creatinin  was  not  observed  in  the 
body.  Neither  creatin  taken  in  the  tood  nor  the  nitrogen  equivalent  to  it  was 
found  in  the  urine  when  it  was  taken  In  a  diet  low  In  protein.  It  was,  liowever. 
apparently  utilized  in  the  body,  as  none  was  found  In  the  feces.  When  taken 
with  a  diet  rich  In  protein  creatin  Itself  rather  than  Its  decom|>ositIon  products 
appeared  In  the  urine. 

As  a  working  h.vpothesis  for  subsequent  experiments,  the  author  suggests 
the  theory  that  creatin  as  distinguished  from  creatinin  is  a  food  and  not  a 
waste  product.  Its  behavior  is  clearly  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  amino-acid. 
the  nitrogen  of  which  would  apiK-ar  as  urea. 

"  It  is  ixisslble  that  the  nlti-ogenous  sul>stances  which  serve  to  maintain 
the  nitrogen  ei^uillbriinii  In  tlie  living  tis.snes  are  s]»e<'Ial  pr<Hlucts  which  do 
not  easily  take  part  in  the  urea-forming  pnK-esscs.  Creatin  may  be  cue  such 
product.  Is  therefore  retaine<l  in  tlie  gencnil  tissues,  and  conse<iuentIy  "'<"  •'"<* 
the  muscles  rich  In  creatin.  WIioTi  the  organism  Is  daily  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  protein  it  may  then  be  preparing  as  much  cceatlu  as  is  needed 
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for  the  maintenance  of  its  nornin!  supply.  The  crentin  given  with  the  food  is 
<-oiise(|uentl.v  not  absorlie*!  and  retained  !>>•  tlie  niusties  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  tlie  foocl  c-oiitains  an  insutfleient  sup|>iy  of  i)rolein." 

Experiments  on  the  ori^n  of  creatin  in  the  animal  body,  M.  Jaff^ 
(Ztuchr.  1'hy.iM.  Chem..  ',8  {}!)0(l).  \o.  .>.  p/i.  }3r'-}«,S).— (ilycoc.vamin  (Kuauldlu 
acetie  acid)  forms  oreatiu  iu  tlie  body  by  the  addition  of  a  methyl  radical. 
ArKiuin  is  probably  not  an  interme<liate  product.  The  exi)erlments  were  made 
with  rabbita 

The  excretion  of  creatin  and  creatinin  by  man,  K.  O.  af  Klebckeb  (Reitr. 
Chcm.  Physiol,  u.  Path..  S  (lOOd),  Xo.  1-2.  pp.  .7,9-67).— Ai-oording  to  the  author's 
exi)eriments  the  consumption  of  protein  had  practically  no  influence  upon  crea- 
tinin excretion. 

In  geueral  tlie  autlior  is  of  the  opinion  that  although  most  of  the  creatin 
and  creatinin  supplied  by  tlie  food  is  excrete<l  through  tlie  liidneys,  a  little  is 
utiiizcHl  by  the  lx)dy,  cresitin  lieing  the  more  readily  utiiizetl  of  the  two.  His 
exi>erimeiits  furnish  no  evideiu*  that  any  exogenous  creatin  is  converted  into 
creatinin. 

The  elimination  of  creatinin,  O.  E.  ('ix)8son  (.Unci:  Jour.  PhyMoh,  IG 
(1!KI6).  .Vo.  >.  pp.  >.-,>-.lii7.  fill.  /).— The  data  reiwrtetl  indicate  that  creatinin 
is  a  constituent  of  tlie  urine  from  an  early  iierlod  in  man,  dogs,  and  cats,  and. 
iodepondeiit  of  the  ingestion  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  forms  a  characteristic 
endogenous  catabolic  end  product  of  nietabolisni. 

Experiments  on  the  physiological  action  and  metabolism  of  anhydro- 
oxymethylene-diphosphoric  acid  (phytin  acid),  L.  B.  Mknuel  and  F.  P. 
VsvKRnuA.  (Amcr.  Jour.  Phyxwl..  11  (IDOti).  Xo.  1,  pp.  7'>S8). — According  to 
the  authors,  a  solution  of  anliydro-oxynietliylene-diiihosiihoric  acid,  tlie  acid 
radical  of  phytin,  prepared  from  wheat  bran,  appears  to  be  iiulte  stable.  When 
present  in  HUtticient  (ronceutration  It  hinders  growth  of  bacteria,  but  the  salts  of 
the  acid  are  not  noticeably  bactericidal. 

As  shown  by  the  exiierimeiits  rejiorted,  "  comparatively  large  doses  of  the 
ptK>.<«pho-organlc  acid,  used  as  the  sodium  salt,  can  lie  introduced  into  animals 
either  ikt  os,  snlx'utaneousiy,  iutraperitoneally,  or  intravenously,  without 
unfavorable  effecta    The  free  acid  is  more  toxic. 

"  No  marked  or  immediate  characteristic  effects  of  the  80<Iium  salt  upon  gen- 
eral health  or  nitrogenous  metabolism  have  l)een  observed.  The  compound  is 
readily  absorbed  and  si>ee<liiy  transformed  within  the  organism.  Its  phos- 
lihonis  reappears  in  tlie  excreta  as  inorganic  pliosphates.  No  constant  relation 
between  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphorus  was  observed.  In  tliest> 
details  our  exjierience  with  the  dog  corresponds  witli  the  observations  of  .Jordan. 
Hart,  and  I»atten  after  feeding  jihytin  to  cattle.  [K.  S.  It.,  18,  i).  .TOS.!  Our 
r(>finlts  differ  in  showing  tliat  iu  Imth  the  dog  and  rabliit  the  excess  of  phos- 
phortiB  was  almost  entirely  eliminatwl  through  the  kidneys  rather  than  In  the 
feces.  This  may  have  an  important  lK>aring  on  tlie  |M>ssibility  of  producing 
laxative  effects  with  phytin. 

"  In  our  exjierimentai  animals  purgative  action  could  not  lie  constantly  pro- 
voked. Very  large  doses  were  freiiueiitiy  effective.  No  iK>miaiient  generaliza- 
tions can  lie  drawn  from  the  observations  made  on  this  point." 

The  effect  of  different  factors  upon  the  digestion  of  protein,  I>.  Saleckeb 
ami  A.  Stutzkb  (Joiir.  Landir..  Si  (UWd).  Vo.  3.  pp.  21iS-2Si). — A  lowering  of 
the  digestibility  of  protein  is  noticed  in  many  cases  when  nitrogenous  materials 
heated  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  temperature  under  that  of  boiling  water 
are  treated  with  pepsin  hj'drochloric  acid.  Apparently  the  lower  digestibility 
is  not  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  but  to  some  molecular  change  in 
the  proteld  mole<'ule.    Peat  lowers  the  digestibility  of  iirotein,  so  this  material 
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iH  not  a  desirable  one  to  uHe  with  luolasfies  in  the  manufacture  of  feeding  stiiffx 
When  formaUlelD'de  Is  used  hh  a  jtresen-ntive  for  Hnl)8tances  containing  nitrogen 
tlie  protein  is  reiulcrwl  insoliilile  l>ut.  ut-i-ordlnjj  to  tlie  autliors.  is  not  indigestililc. 

The  cleavage  of  protein  in  the  intestine,  I).  Coiimieim  (Ztschr.  Physiol. 
Chem.,  .}9  (1906),  .\u.  1.  pit.  6.^-71 ) . — TlirouKh  the  combined  action  of  iM>|>Kin  and 
erepRin  very  tborougli  and  probjibiy  complete  cleavage  of  protein  is  indwed, 
according  to  the  author's  exi>eriments.  The  reaction  is  comparatively  rapid, 
being  a  question  of  minutes  or  hours  and  not  of  days. 

Concerning  proteid  synthesis  in  the  animal  body,  H.  Lvthje  (Arch. 
PhV»M.  [Ffliigcr],  113  (1900),  .Vo.  11-1^.  pp.  .;.J7-(>0 J ) •— Sln<«  rabbits  often  live 
on  roots  and  i)otatoes.  which  c<mtain  at  least  ."»0  per  cent  of  their  nitr<»gen  in 
nonproteid  forms,  feeding  exiieriments  were  made  to  ieam  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent nitrogenous  ctmstitiients.  When  the  nonproteid  nitrogenous  material  of 
potatoes  was  fed  the  rabbits  died.  In  other  words,  this  material  did  not  prevent 
proteid  stan-ation. 

The  importance  of  individual  amino  acids  in  metabolism,  Kditu  G.  Wim.- 
cocK  and  F.  (;.  Hopkins  (.lour.  I'hpoiol..  .l'>  (1906).  \o.  1-i.  pp.  Sft-lili.  (Iffin. 
1). — Zein,  obtained  l»y  extracting  corn  meal  with  7.5  per  cent  alcohol,  the  authors 
c-onclude  from  tlieir  ex|)erimeiits  wltli  mice  "  has  no  jwwer  wliatever  of  main- 
taining growtli  in  the  .voung  animal :  loss  of  weight  lH>gius  the  umment  it  fonuii 
the  sole  nitrogenous  supply.  Tlie  addition  of  the  missing  tr}-p'toph.n'n  group  to 
tlie  zein  has,  it  is  also  <'lear.  no  iwwer  to  c<invert  such  loss*  into  e<iuUll)rium  or 
gain ;  a  fact  |M»SMilily  due  to  other  deficiencies  in  the  zein  molecule,  sur-li  as  the 
absence  of  l.vsin,  or  tlie  biclc  of  some  other  amino  acid  not  yet  ol>serve<l.  There 
was  no  close  relationship  In  <mr  exiieriments  In-tween  the  loss  of  weight  and  tlie 
length  of  survival  i)eri<Ml." 

Can  nitrogen  equilibrium  be  produced  in  the  animal  body  by  hetero- 
albnmosesf  V.  IIenriqi'es  and  C.  Hansen  (Ztxrhr.  Phj/xiol.  Clicin..  .}A'  (190iSk 
No.  J.  pp.  3H3S86). — The  ex|)erimental  data  led  to  the  conclusion  that  hetero- 
albumoses  and  also  disalbumose  serve  as  prote<-tors  of  protein. 

Experimental  researches  on  the  expiration  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  body, 
A.  Kroch  (Skantl.  Arch.  PhyaioL.  IH  (1906).  .Vo.  .>-«.  pp.  36i-ii0.  pi.  1.  flu'- 
8). — Using  a  Keguault  closed-<-lrcuit  resjiiration  ap[>aratus  of  sjiecial  construc- 
tion, which  Is  descril)ed,  exiierinients  were  made  with  <-hrysalIdes,  eggs,  and 
mice  with  a  view  to  determining  the  iM)ssil)ilIties  of  the  excretion  of  free 
nitrogen.     The  exjierimeiits  ranged  in  length  from  a  few  liours  to  nearly  3  days. 

Exiieriments  similar  to  tlie  early  series  reiK)rte<l  iiy  Resnault  and  Ueiseti: 
were  also  made  with  small  animals  coiiHiuhI  under  liell  jars. 

•Aw-ording  to  the  author,  his  investigations  as  a  wiwle  show  only  ""n 
extremely  slight  jircHhiction  of  gaseous  nitrogen,  amounting  in  tlie  case  of  egss 
to  1.5  «•<•.  during  the  whole  iieriod  of  incubation  ami  In  that  of  mice  to  (Mil  |>er 
cent  of  the  absoiiM><l  volume  of  ox.vgen.  The  prmlwtioiis  found  may  l>e 
acc-ountecl  f<ir,  as  lieiiig  due  to  excretion  of  ammonia  or.  in  the  case,  of  eggs,  iis 
tlie  setting  fret'  of  physically  dissolvetl  nitrogen.  Tlie  albumin  metaMisni 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  excretion  of  free  gaseons  nitrogen  from  the  liody." 

The  sourct>s  of  error  in  the  work  of  earlier  investigators,  who  reported  a 
considerable  excretion  of  free  nitrogen  are  pointc<l  out. 

The  physiological  effect  of  organic  bases  derived  from  beef,  F.  Kitscheb 
and  A.  Ixjumann  (Arch.  Ph)imh  [Pftiiiicr],  Hi  (1900.  \o.  11-U.  pp.  .5.;.J-.)«">. 
pin.  i.  dfiiiis.  7). — I'sing  siiuill  animals  the  |>hyslologlcal  effects  of  ohlltin. novaln. 
ignotin.  and  neosiii  were  studietl. 

So   far  as   the   exiieriments   showed,    ignotin    had  no   physiologicjl  effect 


«Ann.  ("him.  et  I'hys..  3.  ser.,  2(i  (ISWJ),  p.  310. 
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Marked  eflfects  were  noted,  however,  with  oblitin  and  novain  and  these  bodies 
were  apparently  similar  in  their  proiwrties.  Xeosin  also  jiroduced  physiological 
effects,  iMit,  owing  to  n  lack  of  material,  it  was  not  iwssible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  IxMly  was  rehited  to  oblitin  and  novain. 

The  extractives  of  muscles.  IV,  The  occurrence  of  camosin,  camitln,  and 
methylgxiamdln  In  meat,  It.  Kbimbebc  {Ztsclii:  Physiol.  Chcm.,  J^S  (1906),  So. 
■1,  pp.  .}/2--}/S). — From  the  exi)erimental  data  the  author  concludes  that  the 
carnosiu,  carnitin,  and  metbylguanjdin  found  in  meat  extract  exist  in  the  living 
nmscnhir  tissue. 

Httscle  extractives.  V,  The  constitution  of  carnitin,  R.  Krimbebo  (Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chcm.,  Jfi  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  fl9-i).)). — A  progress  reiwrt  of  the  study  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  carnitin.  From  data  at  i)resent  available  it  ap- 
jwars  that  carnitin  is  a  derivative  of  triniethylamin  or  contains  a  trimethylamln 
groui). 

Intestinal  gases  of  man,  J.  A.  Fries  (Amcr,  Jour.  Physiol.,  16  (1906),  A"o. 
-J,  pp.  .}fi8-.}7.J). — On  an  average  the  sami)le8  of  intestinal  gas  analyzed  con- 
tained by  volume  10.3  per  cent  carbon  dioxid,  0.7  yter  cent  oxygen,  20.C  ])er  cent 
metbnu,  and  59.4  per  cent  free  nitrogen.  The  author  believes  that  the  large 
amount  of  free  nitrogen  is  not  a  decomiKJsitlou  prcxluct,  but  rather  atmospheric 
nitrogen  swallowed  as  air  with  the  liquid  and  solid  foods  and  wltli  the  saliva, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  having  been  absorl)ed  into  the  l)loo<l  or  haying  been  util- 
ized in  some  wa.v  by  the  living  bod,v. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  indifferent  gases,  carl)on  dioxid,  marsh  gas,  and 
oxygen,  in  man  and  animals  little  is  definitely  known.  "  We  can  but  conjecture 
and  ascribe  to  .  .  .  [such  a  mixture]  a  rOie  of  usefulness  in  the  scheme  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food,  in  that  this  gas  mixture  may  serve  as  a 
regulating  agency  to  regulate  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  in  the  digestive 
tract,  checking  the  growth  of  some,  preventing  the  growth  of  others  which 
may  find  their  way  into  the  intestines." 

AiniffAT.  PBODTTCTIOH. 

Feeding  stufCs,  P.  Deciiambre  (Les  Ailments  du  B^tall.  Paris:  Asselin  <6 
Houzeau,  1906,  pp.  XV+51fi). — A  handlH>ok  of  information  regarding  materials 
of  Imiwrtance  in  fee<ling  farm  animals.  Com|)o«itlon,  .digestibility,  nutritive 
ratio,  intensive  feeding,  and  related  questions  are  discussed,  and  the  cereal 
grains  and  difTerent  feeding  .stuffs,  including  commercial  by-products,  are  con- 
sidered in  detail. 

Concerning  the  rdle  of  asparagin  in  nitrogen  metabolism  in  the  animal 
body,  C.  Lehmann  (.irch.  Physiol.  [Pfliiger],  112  (1906),  .\o.  7-8,  pp.  S39- 
.i'tl,  pi.  1). — Powdered  asparagin  and  asparagin  ])re8sed  into  small  tablets  whicli 
were  coatwl  with  <-elluloidin  were  compared  .ns  a  part  of  the  ration  in  exiwri- 
ments  with  a  dog.  the  celluloidin  iwing  usetl  to  retard  the  action  of  the  dige.slive 
juices.  The  conclusion  was  reache<l  that  when  such  action  was  hindere<I  amids 
exercised  a  decided  and  favoiiil)le  effect  on  nitrogen  metabolism. 

The  author  ix>ints  out  tlint  in  earlier  pxiwrinients  in  which  nsimragin  has 
been  mixed  directly  with  tlie  fee<l  and  so  taken  in  a  form  in  whlcli  it  was  im- 
mediately soluble  unfavorable  results  have  been  obtained  and  tlmt.  when  asimra- 
gin  o<*cur«  norumlly  in  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  inclosed  in  cells  or  is  distributed  in  a 
large  hulk  of  feeding  stuff  so  that  it  is  very  slowly  available  to  the  bacteria 
which  convert  it  into  complicated  nitrogenous  compounds. 

The  utilization  of  beet  tops  and  leaves  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals, 
P.  DlFFLOTH    (Soc.  Aliment.  Rationn.  lietail,  Coinptc  Rendu  10.   Coim,,  1906,^ 
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pp.  45-06). — A  summary  of  data  In  which  the  feeding  value  of  beet  tops  and 
beet  leaves  Is  pointed  out. 

Enailingr  beets  and  beet  pulp,  L.  Maij>eaux  {80c.  Aliment.  Rationn.  Bctail. 
Compte  Rendu  JO.  Cong.,  1906,  pp.  9-i3). — ^The  experiments  reported  and  dis- 
cufwed  have  to  do  with  the  ensiling  of  beets  and  heat  products,  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  losses  8U8taine<l,  and  related  topics. 

According  to  tlie  author,  whole  lieets  when  ensiled  may  be  liept  in  good  con- 
dition, but.  If  liept  for  a  long  time,  sustain  a  oonsideraUle  loss,  partly  owing  to 
the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates  and  partly  to  the  oxidation  of  organic 
material,  which  is  transformed  into  cartmn  dioxid  and  Tolatilizcd.  Cellulose  ifi 
not  the  seat  of  such  changes.  Nitrogenous  material  is  not  lost,  but  becomes 
differently  distributed,  the  albumins  diminishing  and  the  nonalbuminoid  com- 
|)ouud8  increasing. 

Sliced  t>eet8,  chopped  beets,  and  beet  pulp  sustain  large  losses  when  ensiled 
and  mixing  some  absorptive  material,  like  chopped  hay,  with  the  beet  products 
does  not  remedy  the  matter.  Drying  Is  regarded  as  preferable  for  the  cliopp«V 
beets.  In  the  case  of  the  beet  pulp.  In  the  author's  opinion,  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  fed  while  It  Is  fresh. 

Our  lupines  as  a  feeding^  stuff  for  farm  animals  (Bol.  Soe.  Agr.  ilericann. 
SI  (1907).  Xo.  5.  pp.  83-86). — Analyses  of  lupines  are  given  and  the  feeding 
value  of  these  legumes  discussed. 

Oram  as  a  stock  feed  (RhodeHan  Agr.  Jour.,  h  (1906).  Xo.  1,  pp.  56.  .57).— 
Gram  (Cicer  arietinum)  Is  regarded  In  India  as  next  to  oats  as  a  feed  for  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  donlceys.  It  .should  not  be  fed  until  it  is  at  least  a  month  old 
and  as  It  Is  very  hard  it  should  not  be  given  whole  to  animals  unless  8aak<^ 

"  The  morning  and  midday  rations  sliould  soak  all  night,  and  tlic  evening;  tefd 
from  early  morning  until  required.'*  The  soaked  material  should  be  allowed  to 
drain  for  half  an  hour  t>efore  feeding,  otherwise  horses  will  sweat  badly.  Gram 
may  also  be  ground,  and  in  this  case  should  t>e  soaked  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  feeding.  "  This  softens  the  grain  without  causing  It  to  ferment  Ground 
gram  should  never  be  soaked  like  the  whole  grain,  as  It  ferments  In  the  stomarb 
when  this  Is  done,  which  means  death  to  the  horse  or  any  other  animal."  Ten 
lbs.  of  gram  iier  day  Is  regarded  as  an  ample  -ration  for  the  small  Rhodesian 
horses  and  is  the  amount  fed  to  cavalry  horses  in  India.  Salt  should  always  be 
fed  with  gram. 

Orape  marc  as  a  feeding:  stuff,  H.  .Astruc  and  B.  Boucoiban  (Rev.  Vit.. 
26  (1906),  No.  67.1,  pp.  'il.5-^22). — On  the  basis  of  experience  and  a  summary  of 
data  recorded  by  other  investigators,  the  feeding  value  of  grape  marc  is  iwlnted 
out.  I 

Cong^ress  tor  the  rational  feeding  of  farm  animals,  proceeding's  (f!oc.  ' 
Aliment.  Rationn.  BHail,  Compte  Rendu  10.  Cong.,  1906.  pp.  57-86). — Routine  ! 
business  was  transacted  and  par)ers  were  presented  and  discussed,  among  which  | 
were  the  following :  The  Use  of  Forage  Crops  which  Generate  Hydrocyanic  .4cid  I 
and  the  Seeds  of  Indian  Vetch  for  Feeding  Stuffs,  by  Mallevr^,  and  The  Employ-  j 
ment  of  Denatured  Sugar  as  a  Feeding  Stuff  for  Farm  Animals,  by  Vivien.  .The  ! 
author  designatetl  a  mixture  of  sugar  with  a  concentrated  feed  like  com  meal 
and  salt  as  "  denatured  sugar." 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  C.  S.  Plumb  (New  York  and  London: 
(linn  d  Co.,  1906,  pp.  X+.)6S.  pi.  1.  figs.  i;;5«).— "This  important  volume,  which 
Is  designed  for  the  needs  of  live  stock  students,  discusses  breeds  of  horses,  asses, 
mules,  cattle,  siicep,  goats,  and  i)igs.  The  better  known  breeds  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  than  those  which  are  less  well  known,  and  a  number  of  the  breeds  in- 
cliKled,  for  Instance,  the  ass,  mule,  and  the  Angora  and  milch  goats,  have  not 
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generally  refeive<l  attention  In  text-books  in  English.  A  wide  range  of  litera- 
ture 1ms  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  the  discussion  of 
each  bree«l  Is  followed  by  a  list  of  reference  works. 

"  DnriuK  the  iMist  20  years  a  gi-eat  amount  of  evidence  liearing  on  breed  merit 
has  been  secured  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  at  exiwsitions,  on  rac«! 
courses,  and  at  fair  grounds.  In  the  breed  reviews  in  this  work  much  of  this 
recent  evidence  is  given  a  plac-e.  Brief  consideration  is  also  given  to  some  of 
the  more  lm|>ortant  foundation  families  or  tribes,  and  to  individual  animals  that 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  breed.  The  author  has  taken  the  lib«>rty 
of  commenting  on  the  weak  as  well  as  on  the  strong  points  of  the  breeds,  but  this 
has  been  done  In  a  nonpartisan  spirit,  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  capable 
critics. 

"  These  brief  studies  of  the  types  and  l)reeds  of  farm  animals  are  naturally 
far  from  complete.  They  are  intended  for  the  student  or  the  stockman  who  se<>s 
the  long  road  of  education  before  him.  The  subject-matter  is  arranged  with 
some  regard  to  systematic  grouping,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  in  a  measure 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  room,  the  teacher,  and  the  practical  stockman 
on  the  fann,"- 

The  volume  as  a  whole  constitutes  an  important  summary  of  available  data 
regarding  ty|)es  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  and  will  prove  generally  useful  to 
readers  interested  in  tlie  subject  as  well  as  to  students  of  agriculture. 

Farm  animals  in  Montenegro,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia,  A. 
PiBOccHi  [Ann.  Agr.  [Italy],  1906,  No.  2.>0',  pp.  liia,  flp».  Si). — A  sumniarj-  of 
statistical  and  other  data  regarding  the  production  and  management  of  farm 
animals  In  the  ISalkan  states. 

Balanced  rations  and  the  influence  of  nitrogen  equilibrium  on  gains  made 
by  sheep,  J.  Fabre  (.-Inn.  A'co/p  Xat.  Apr.  Monlprllicr,  n.  ser.,  6  (1906),  Xoh.  1. 
pp.  66-SO,  tlym».  I;  2,  pp.  'il-S9). — The  digestible  nitrogen  supplie<1  in  the  differ- 
ent experiments  ranged  from  al)out  0  to  37.1  gm.  per  head  jK-r  day.  The 
balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitn>gen  was  determined  in  the  exi>eriments 
and  variations  In  weight  were  recorded.  It  was  found  that  the  rations  fur- 
nishing the  larger  amounts  of  protein  Induced  greater  gains  of  nitrogen  and 
larger  gains  in  body  weight. 

Crossbreeding  for  mutton  in  the  north  of  England,  W.  T.  Lawrence 
(Jour.  Bd.  .\gr.  [London],  13  (1906),  \o.  0,  pp.  .->1S-5iO,  figs.  J).— Tiie  general 
Rubjwft  of  crossbreeding  mountain  sheep  for  the  pro<luction  of  mutton  is  dis- 
cusae<l  and  some  recent  tests  carrie<I  on  by  the  author  are  briefl.v  referred  to. 

In  one  test  tlie  Oxford-cross  lambs  mature<l  more  ijuickly  and  were  less 
expensive  than  tlie  other  crosses.  In  the  second  test  the  Border-IiClcester 
cross  was  regarde<I  as  i)referable  for  fat  Iambs,  though  the  Wensie.vdale  cross 
was  more  satisfactory  for  the  prwluctlon  of  rai)idly  growing  sheep  for  subse- 
quent fattening. 

As  the  author  points  out.  "  the  wether  lambs  of  the  pure  mountain  breeds  an» 
allowed  to  take  their  time  to  grow  and  fatten  on  tlieir  native  fells  and  do  not 
come  into  the  mutton  market  except  as  shearlings  or  two-shear  she«>p.  .V  Herd- 
wick  two-shear  fat  wether  is  tlie  acme  of  mutton  production  for  (juaiity  and 
flavor." 

The  dlg^estibility  of  barley  grits  by-products,  P.  Barnstein  and  .T.  Voi,- 
HABD  (Landir.  Yers.  fitat.,  65  (1906),  \o.  .*-.}.  PP-  ^.21-236). — I'slng  2  she«>p  the 
digestibility  of  so-called  barley  feed  meal,  barley  bran,  and  a  b.v-product  <s>ti- 
taining  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hull  was  studied.  Tlu>  basal  ration  was 
made  up  of  meadow  hay  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  digestibility  of  the  fe«>d- 
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iug  stuttH  under  consideration  was  calculated  In  the  usual  way.    The  average 
c-oefticients  of  digestibility  follow : 


ItiyestihUity  of  barley  by-products — Hxpcrimeiits  icith  sheep. 


;»'>™«V|ProU,In. 


Fat. 


I  yvrrt.    I  Per  ft. 

Barley  feed  meal 90. 7  I  72. 2 

Barleybran '  76.7  1  84.6 

Barley  hull  feed 67.4,  8K.7 

I  I 


I'erct.    I  Ifrrt.  Prrrt. 

37.5  ».3    

Si.i  '           86.0  *).S 

97.6  ,           73.1  SI.; 


The  Arab  horse,  S.  Bobden  CXew  York:  Douhleday,  Page  rf  Co..  1906.  pp. 
XX+104,  pis.  24). — In  bis  suiuuiary  and  discussion  of  data  regarding  Arab 
liorses,  the  author  has  considered  the  early  history  of  these  horses,  Arab  horses 
outside  of  Arabia.  Arab  horses  iu  America,  and  related  questions. 

A  report  on  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  Wisconsin,  A.  S.  Algxanms 
(WiseoHsiii  Sta.  But.  HI,  pp.  162,  figs.  39). — ^The  present  condition  of  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  effetits  and  defects  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin stallion  law.  The  State  law  is  quoted,  with  recommendations  for  new  legis- 
lation. A  directory  is  included  of  owners  of  licensed  stallions,  and  a  list  of 
American  and  foreign  stud  books,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  score  cards  used  in 
the  department  of  horse  bree<liiig  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  breeding-stock  law,  In  tbe  author's  opinion,  should  be  revised  and 
should  demand,  among  otber  things,  the  annual  or  biennial  renewal  of  a  li<<ense 
fee,  and  the  adoption  of  a  list  of  diseases  to  be  considered  "  hereditary,  tmns- 
missible,  or  communicable  "  and  whl<-h  would  subject  a  stallion  to  rejection  a» 
unsound.  Specific  authorit.v  should  be  given  for  the  department  of  horse  breed- 
ing to  refuse  license  to  stallions  known  to  be  unsound  and  to  revoke  licenses 
granted  to  stallions  since  found  to  be  unsound.  There  should  also  be  authority 
to  revoke  tlie  license  of  "  scrub  "  stallions  of  "  unknown  breeding  "  and  to  refnf<e 
licenses  to  such  horses  in  the  future.  The  law  should  provide  for  State  veter- 
inary inspectors  to  insiiect  public  service  stallions  and  require  State  veterlnaiy 
inspection  of  all  stallions  already  granted  licenses  on  the  affidavit  of  the  owner. 

The  use  of  artichokes  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  work  horses,  Magen  (8oc. 
Aliment.  Rationn.  li^tail,  Compte  Rendu  10.  Cong.,  1906,  pp.  87,  «8).— Having 
noted  that  the  peasants  in  southern  France  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  Jerusa- 
lem artichoke  tul)er8  to  work  horses  the  author  studied  the  feeding  value  of 
this  material  and  obtained  satisfactory  results  with  a  number  of  draft  animals. 
In  his  opinion  not  over  12  liters  of  chopped  artichokes  should  be  fed.  The 
artichokes  were  niLxed  with  crushed  grain  and  10  to  15  liters  of  chopped  hay 
which  absorbs  tbe  moisture. 

Aifordlng  to  the  author,  when  artichokes  were  thus  substituted  for  barley 
or  oats  for  100  days  no  unfavorable  results  were  noted.  The  ration  is  r^vom- 
iuende<l  as  being  very  economical,  both  on  account  of  the  small  value  of  the 
land  on  which  the  artichokes  are  grown  and  the  ease  with  which  the  plant  may 
be  cultivated. 

An  approximate  law  of  fatigpie  in  the  speeds  of  racing  animals,  A.  E. 
Kennelly  (Proc.  Amer.  .Icarf.  Arts  and  Set.,  -}2  (1906),  A'o.  15,  pp.  n5-3Sl.  fit*- 
/.»). — As  the  author  points  out,  an  athlete,  whose  limit  of  racing  speed  is  100 
yds.  in  10  seconds,  that  is,  who  Is  physically  exhausted  by  such  an  effort,  ("an 
not  run  200  yds.  in  20  seconds.  The  fastest  rate  which  can  be  maintained  in 
order  to  complete  the  longer  run,  that  Is,  which  will  just  produce  exhaustion  at 
the  end  of  the  200  yds.,  Is  ol)viously  lower,  and  it  is  this  value  which  the  anther 
has  sought  to  determine  by  a  study  of  various  national  and  interna^nai  racing 
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records  tiud  Hiniilnr  data  collected  for  trotting,  pacing,  and  running  borses,  as 
\vt>ll  as  for  nion  niuniiig.  rowing,  skating,  and  .swiinnilng. 

From  the  data  summarized  a  number  of  general  deductions  arc  drawn,  from 
whicb  tlie  following  are  quoted : 

"  The  time  varies  approximately  as  the  ninth  power  of  the  eighth  root  of 
the  distance.    Doubling  the  distance  means  increasing  the  time  118  i)er  cent. 

"  The  time  occupied  in  a  record-making  race  varies  approximately  inversely 
as  the  ninth  jwwer  of  the  speed  over  the  course.  Doubling  the  speed  cuts 
down  the  racing  time  512  times. 

"The  distance  covered  increases  approximately  as  the  eighth  power  of  the 
ninth  root  of  the  time.  Doubling  the  time  of  the  race  allows  of  increasing 
tl»e  course  length  by  85  per  cent. 

"  The  distance  covered  increases  approximately  as  the  Inverse  eighth  power 
of  the  si>eed  over  the  course.  Doubling  the  si>eed  cuts  down  the  distance  that 
can  be  covered  250  times. 

"  The  speetl  over  the  course  varies  approximately  as  the  Inverse  eighth  root 
of  the  distance.  Doubling  the  distance  brings  down  the  si)eed  about  9.3  per 
cent. 

"The  si)eed  over  the  course  varies  npiiroximately  as  the  Inverse  ninth  root 
of  the  racing  time." 

The  mule  and  its  uses,  J.  L.  Jones  (Brrctlrr'n  Oa::.,  :>0  (1906),  Xo.  .S,  pp. 
3i5-557,  fias.  »>;  0,  p.  367;  10,  pp.  J,!.',.  .',15;  IJ,.  pp.  6.W,  651,  flg-s.  2;  26,  pp.  V,18. 
H19.  figs.  3). — ^The  history  of  mule  raising,  metho<Is  of  breeding,  feeding,  care 
and  management  of  mules,  and  related  questions  are  discus.sed  on  the  basis  of 
experience.  According  to  the  author,  unshelled  corn,  ground  barley,  shelled 
oats,  bran,  com,  and  similar  materials  are  satisfactory  feeds  for  mules  and 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  hay  and  c-om  forage.  Salt  skould  Ue  given 
regularly.  Hulled  oats  and  bran  are  regarded  as  essentials  for  fattening  mules 
and  for  producing  a  fine  coat. 

Animal  food  for  poultry,  H.  De  Courcy  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'\,  13 
(1906),  Xo.  8,  pp.  Ji57-.i61). — The  value  of  different  sorts  of  animal  feed  and 
related  questions  are  considered. 

"  Fowls  kept  in  conflne<l  runs  should  have  an  ample  supply  of  animal  fowl. 
This  is  not  only  nei-essary  in  order  that  they  may  lay  good  number  of  eggs, 
but  also  to  prevent  egg  eating  and  feather  pulling.  These  depraved  habits  are 
usually  indulged  in  by  fowls  which  are  confined  and  fed  on  too  carbonaceous 
a  diet.  In  swh  conditions,  fowls  have  an  insatiable  craving  for  animal  food, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  more  protein,  and  they  strive  to  satisfy  the  desire  by 
eating  their  own  eggs  and  plucking  out  and  swallowing  the  feathers  from 
each  other's  bodies." 

The  ostrich  feather  industry  (Brit.  Trade  .Jour.,  ^5  (1907),  .Vo.  r>29.  pp. 
17-19,  figx.  J). — Breeding,  feeding,  and  handling  ostriches,  feather  plucking, 
and  related  questions  are  discussed.  On  the  basis  of  i)ersonal  exi)erlence,  the 
author  states  that  the  eggs  are  very  satisfactory  for  food  pnri)oses,  being 
usually  cooked  in  the  form  of  omelettes.  A  native  method  is  to  c(M)k  the 
whole  egg  in  the  hot  ashes  of  a  Are  built  In  a  shallow  hole  In  the  ground. 
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feeding^  experiments  with  milch  cows,  ,7.  Hansen  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  3.1 
(1906).  Sup.  4,  pp.  327-369). — Various  feeding  stuffs  were  compared  In  tests 
with  10  cows  covering  a  ix-riod  of  140  days.  The  work  Is  a  continuation  of 
experiments  previously  noted  (K.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  001). 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following:  Feetling.  stji^iQ^^(«[g 
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»il)eciflc  inflneucc  on  milk  production  independent  of  the  amount  of  nutrients 
they  contain.  This  is  manifested  to  some  extent  in  the  yield  of  milk,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  The  yield  of  milk  is  leas  favorabl.v 
inflnenctHl  by  sesame  <'ake.  pop|).v-8eed  cake,  and  cotton-seed  meal  than  by 
l)eanut  cake,  and  more  favorably  by  rai)e-seed  cake  than  by  i)eauut  cake. 
Cocoanut  cake,  palm-nut  cake,  iiuseed  cake,  and  peanut  cake  hare  about 
the  same  Influence.  None  of  the  differences,  however,  are  considered  of 
importam^. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  increased  by  paim-nut  cake,  cocoannt 
cake,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  decreased  by  poppy-see<l  cake  as  compared  willi 
lieanut  cake.  Linseed  cake,  sesame  cake,  and  rai)e-se«d  cake  hare  the  same 
influence  as  i)eanut  cake.  Ric-e  meal  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk. 

As  conii)are<l  with  peanut  cake  the  daily  yield  of  fat  was,  therefore,  increased 
b.y  cocoannt  cake,  palm-nut  cake,  linseetl  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  rape-se«l 
cake,  and  de<Tcased  by  sesame  cake,  poppy-seed  cake,  and  rice  meal. 

Demonstration  experimenta  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  conducted  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  during  the  vinta 
of  1905-6  (Bui.  Aor.  [Brusgels].  2>  (1906),  Xo.  G,  pp.  e57-,Si2).— This  is  a 
detalieil  rejwrt  of  numerous  fee<ling  exi)erinients  carried  out  in  the  differeDt 
in-ovinces  of  RclKium  In  the  same  manner  as  in  previous  years  (R.  S.  K.,  IT, 

Feeding  experiments  with  dried  beet  leaves,  W.  Wrede  (Dcut.  Landv. 
1-rrsxe,  8^  {1907),  Xo.  5,  p.  32). — This  material  was  compared  with  brewery 
residue  in  a  test  with  51  cows  lasting  21  days,  the  results  indiciitinK  tliat  1 
Up.  of  the  residue  may  be  repiacetl  l)y  1.5  kg.  of  the  dried  beet  leaves.  The 
dried  leaves  were  also  compare<l  with  beet-leaf  silage  in  a  test  with  49  cows 
lasting  32  days,  tlie  results  Indicating  that  1  kg.  of  the  former  is  equivalent 
to  5  kg.  of  the  latter. 

The  influence  of  the  condimental  feed  Enzymol  upon  the  milk  production 
of  cows,  M.  DuRfi  (Zischr.  Landic.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  9  (1906),  Xo.  11.  Pli- 
1 00,1-1 01.'i). — In  tests  with  0  cows  this  material  apparently  prepared  from 
yeast  tended  in  n?arly  every  instance  to  decrease  the  yield  of  milk.  It  was 
without  influence  upon  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  the  amount  of  other  feed 
consumed,  or  the  live  weight  of  tlje  animals. 

Tests  of  Swiss,  Simmental,  and  East  Friesian  cows,  J.  Hanse.v  (Lanilir. 
.ffihrh.,  a.;  (inod),  Nup.  .},  pp.  l-il-SZe,  pU.  6). — This  is  a  detailed  rejwrt  of 
tests  of  1.1  Swiss,  12  Simmcntiil,  and  14  East  Friesian  cows.  The  Swi.ss  cows 
weighed  on  an  avornge  .5(>7  kg.  and  prmluced  during  1  year  H.l.TO.Ol  kg.  of  mill; 
ami  18.">.3.S  kg.  of  fat;  tlie  Simmental  cows  weighed  (559  kg.  and  pnKlu<*<l 
.5..505.22  kg.  of  milk  and  22.'>.42  kg.  of  fat ;  and  the  Kast  Friesian  cows  weigbeti 
5.59  kg.  and  produced  (!,451.75  kg.  of  milk  and  199.31  kg.  of  fat.  The  data 
obtained  are  discussed  from  various  standjwints  and  ramitared  with  sliuifctr 
data  for  other  breeds. 

Milk  production  and  breast  gfirth,  E.  Schnabel  (Oitterr,  Molk.  ZIg..  H 
(1007).  Xo.  1,  pp.  2,  .■?). — Comparing  cows  of  the  same  age  and  stage  of  lactation 
a  higher  yield  of  milk  was  associated  with  a  greater  breast  measure  iu  23  out 
of  .34  comparisons  and  with  a  smaller  girth  in  7  comparisons.  In  4  compari-son." 
the  girtii  was  the  .same,  but  the  yield  dilTerent. 

The  development  of  the  testing  of  cows  by  control  associations,  I'eterso' 
(Ilhts.  I.aiHhc.  Ztg.,  27  (1907).  Xox.  5,  pp.  29-32;  6.  pp.  37,  38).— This  is  a  dis- 
cu8si<m  of  the  progress  made  in  Germany  along  this  line. 

The  milking  machine  as  a  factor  in  dairying  ( ['.  S.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur.  .^nit». 
Indus.  Bui.  02,  pp.  5't,  pin.  .},  figx.  (!). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  Invest!- 
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giitions  of  the  inilking  machine  from  the  Htiuidpolnts  of  actual  practice  and 
of  bacterloloRj-. 

Practical  studies  of  a  milking  machine,  hy  C.  B.  Lane  (pp.  9-32). — The 
author  deneribes  several  milking  niacliines.  gives  estimates  of  the  cost  of  etjiiip- 
meut  for  niacliiiic  milking,  reiwrts  In  detail  two  experiments  in  which  iiand 
milking  and  machine  milking  were  conuwred,  discusses  tiie  effects  of  milking 
machines  upon  the  cows  and  other  proijlems,  and  in  conclusion  summarizes 
the  resnItH  of  exi)erience  with  milking  machines  as  reiwrtetl  by  dairymen. 

The  Hrst  test  reported  was  made  with  8  cows  and  lasted  30  days.  The  herd 
of  lo  cows  from  which  the  8  were  seieetetl  had  been  milked  with  machines  for 
over  3  years.  The  stn-ond  test,  lasting  20  days,  was  made  with  20  cows 
8electe<l  from  a  herd  of  (K)  with  a  view  to  securing  cows  of  different  kinds, 
including  hard  and  easy  milkers,  heifers  and  mature  animals,  cows  in  the 
first  and  last  stages  of  lactation,  and  (»ws  of  nervous  temperament 

In  the  first  test  the  time  re(iuired  for  milking  4  cows  twice  daily  by  hand 
averaged  40.59  minutes  and  by  machine  20.59  minutes.  The  difference  In  yield 
of  milk,  not  including  stripplngs,  was  3.9  iter  cent  in  favor  of  machine  milking. 
Hand  milking  was  less  thorough  than  machine  milking  as  an  average  of  4.55  oz. 
of  stripplngs  per  cow  for  each  milking  was  obtained  in  the  former  case,  and 
4.12  oz.  in  the  latter. 

In  the  second  test  the  time  re<iulred  for  milking  10  cows  twice  daily  by  hand 
averaged  154.9  minutes  and  by  machine  37.07  minutes.  The  difference  in  yield 
of  milk,  not  including  8trii>pings,  was  7.59  i)er  cent  in  favor  of  hand  milking. 
The  stripplngs  iK-r  cow  at  each  milking  averagetl  2.7  oz.  in  case  of  hand  milking 
and  .3.4  oz.  in  case  of  machine  milking.  The  average  fat  content  of  hand-drawn 
milk  was  3.77  i)er  cent  and  of  machine-drawn  milk  .3.40  per  cent. 

The  author  offers  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  imiirovemeut  of  milking 
machines  and  iwints  out  the  objections  and  difficulties  to  their  use  as  well  as 
their  advantages.    The  need  of  further  investigation  is  emphasized. 

The  exi)erlence  of  11  dairj'men  who  made  reports  was  favorable  to  machine 
milking  as  compared  with  hand  milking. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  a  milbing  machine,  bg  W.  A.  Stocking,  jr.  (pp. 
33-55). — ^The  results  are  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Unless  sufficient  care  is  used  in  (^leaning  the  machines,  decaying  milk 
and  bacteria  accumulate  in  the  rubber  tubes  and  contaminate  the  milk  as  it 
passes  through  them. 

"  (2)  The  few  dairymen  now  using  these  machines  are  not  exercising  suffi- 
cient care  in  washing  and  sterilizing  the  machines  to  keep  them  in  sanitary  con- 
dition ;  their  milk  is  therefore  of  i)oorer  (luality  fnmi  the  sanitary  standpiont 
than  that  drawn  by  hand  under  the  same  stable  cimditions. 

"  (3)  Good  sanitary  conditions  in  a  stable  may  be  completely  counteracted 
by  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  milking  machine. 

"  (4)  When  kept  in  fairly  clean  condition  the  machine-drawn  milk  contains 
decidedly  smaller  numbers  of  bacteria  than  the  corresponding  hand-drawn 
milk. 

"  (5)  When  the  machines  are  not  well  cleaned  both  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  acid-producing  bacteria  are  higher  than  in  the  hand-drawn  milk,  but 
when  they  are  fairly  well  cleaned  both  the  total  number  and  the  ftenvntage  of 
these  bacteria  are  decidedly  lower  than  in  the  corresitonding  hand-drawn  milk. 

"  (6)  Both  the  total  number  and  the  percentage  of  iicjuefying  bacteria  found 
in  the  milk  were  in  most  cases  greatly  reduct'd  by  the  use  of  the  machines. 
This  fact  is  of  si)ecial  significance  in  milk  designed  for  direct  consumption. 

"  (7)  When  properly  cared  for,  drawing  the  milk  by  means  of  the  machine 
increases  its  keeping  quality.  ^  i 
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"  (8)  Wasbing  the  machines  with  cold  water  and  then  with  hot  water  omi- 
taining  sal  soda  is  not  sufflclent  to  keep  the  rubber  tubes  clean.  Under  this 
treatment  the  inside  of  the  tubes  becomes  coated  with  decaying  milk,  thus  form- 
ing ideal  conditions  for  the  multiplication  of  various  species  of  bacteria. 

"  (0)  Scniding  the  inachiuos  b.v  pumping  boiling  water  through  them  Just 
before  use  had  little  or  no  effet-t  in  reducing  germ  content  of  the  milk. 

"  (10)  Boiling  in  clear  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  not  gnfflcient 
to  keep  the  rubl)er  tulH>8  in  a  sterife  condition. 

"  (11)  Subjection  to  steam  without  pressure  for  :{0  minutes  was  not  suBi- 
cient  to  sterilize  the  rubber  tubes. 

"  (12)  Placing  the  rubber  i>arts  in  brine  for  several  hours  after  being  washed 
reduced  the  germ  content  of  the  machine-drawn  milk  to  about  one-half  that  o( 
the  milk  drawn  by  hand. 

"(13)  Boiling  in  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  powdered  borax  liad 
about  the  same  effect  In  reducing  the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  as  did  the 
brine  treatment,  but  the  use  of  borax  is  dangeroas  unless  extreme  care  is 
exercised. 

"(14)  The  machines  may  l)e  very  effective  In  the  production  of  sanitary  inili: 
if  they  are  projwriy  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

"(15)  The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  the  macbiues  may  be 
kept  in  such  an  insanitary  condition  that  the  keeping  qualit.v  will  not  be  im- 
proved, but  may  be  seriously  impaired.  They  also  Indicate  that  with  properly 
cleaned  and  sterilized  machines  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk  may  tie  very 
materially  improved." 

The  variation  in  the  compositioo  of  milk,  A.  Lauder  (Ediiib.  and  Eaul  <it 
Scot.  Col.  .Igr.  Bui.  11,- pp.  52). — Causes  of  variation  In  the  composition  of  milli 
are.  briefly  discusse<l,  and  the  results  of  a  systematic  examination  of  tlie  mills  of 
two  well-kept  private  dairy  herds  in  the  East  of  Scotland  are  reiiorted.  Tlie 
investigation  witii  one  herd  of  22  cows  began  in  May,  1005,  and  is  being  ron- 
tiuned.  Anotiier  herd  of  'M  cows  was  tested  from  June  to  October,  1905.  Both 
henls  were  of  the  dairy  Sliorthoni  ty|»e. 

The  average  comiKisition  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  smaller  herd  for  1  .vear 
was  12.,^  iier  cent  of  total  solids  and  3.15  i>er  cent  of  fat  for  the  morning's  mill:, 
and  12.96  per  cent  of  total  solids  and  3.91  i)er  cent  of  fat  for  tlie  evening's  milk. 
The  cows  were  milked  at  6.,30  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  During  the  months  of  Febmary. 
March,  and  April,  the  milk  of  individual  cows  fell  below  the  legal  standard  of  ^  per 
cent  of  fat  99  times  in  the  morning  and  45  in  the  evening.  When  the  cows  were 
milked  at  equal  intervals  for  a  short  i)erio<l  the  differences  in  percentaifes  of 
fat  and  total  solids  between  the  morning's  and  evening's  milk  were  much  reduced. 
Increasing  the  amount  of  feed  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk. 

The  average  eomiwsition  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  other  herd  was  12.83  |ier 
cent  of  total  solids  and  .^.95  i)er  cent  of  fat  for  the  morning's  milk  and  12.T7 
per  cent  of  total  solids  and  3..S8  per  cent  of  fat  for  the  evening's  milk,  but  here 
the  intervals  between  milkings  were  equal. 

Opsonins  in  milk,  G.  S.  Woodhead  and  W,  A.  Mitchell  {Jour.  Path.  Mi 
Dact.,  11  ( 7907),  -Vo.  .},  pp.  .^OS-^H). — Using  human  leucocytes  the  opsonic  index 
of  the  blood  of  a  nontuberculous  cow  was  found  to  be  0.8  and  that  of  the  milk 
0.6.  The  figures  in  anotiier  case  were,  respectively,  0.96  and  0.57.  The  mill;  of 
an  apparently  healthy  row  showed  an  opsonic  index  of  2.2.  while  the  indices 
of  the  milk  of  3  cows  in  a  <'omparatively  low  state  of  health  were,  respect! rel.v. 
0.51,  0.44,  and  0.4S.  'i'he  opsonin  content  of  whey  prepared  by  either  rennet 
or  hydrochloric  acid  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
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milk,  indicating,  In  the  opinion  of  tlie  authors,  thnt  the  gastric  secretions  are 
not  lll^ely  to  lower  the  activity  of  the  opsonins.  The  opsonic  Indices  of  milk, 
rennet  whey,  and  whey  prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  In  several  e-^cperl- 
nients  were,  respectively,  0.72,  1.0.%  and  1.2. 

It  Is  considered  possible  that  the  high  opsonic  index  of  milk  may  play  an 
IiniMirtant  part  In  protecting  young  children  against  tuberculosis. 

The  beat  value  of  milk  as  a  test  of  its  qviality,  J.  Malcolm  and  A.  A.  Hall 
(Jour.  Agr.  Scl.,  2  (1901),  'So.  1.  pp.  S9-.9JJ. — E-vjierlmeuts  were  conducted 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  caloric  value  of  milk 
by  combustion  In  a  bomb  calorimeter  as  u  practical  means  of  judging  the 
quality  of  milk.  The  process  is  said  to  re<|ulre  little  chemical  knowledge,  to 
l)e  easily  learned,  very  accurate,  and  to  occupy  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  results  show  a  general  relationship  between  the  i)ercentages  of  fat  or 
total  solids  and  the  caloric  value.  The  method  Is,  therefore,  considered  an 
important  means  of  detecting  the  removal  of  fat  and  estimating  total  solids. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  legal  definition  of  milk  might  be  improved  by  the 
adoittlou  of  a  minimum  caloric  value.  While  the  determinations  so  far  made 
are  too  few  for  establishing  a  standard,  it  is  estimated  that  In  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  present  legal  standard  In  Great  Britain  It  should  not  be  below 
f'uO  calories  per  cubjc  centimeter,  or  O.tSK)  calories  i)er  gram  of  solids. 

Fermentation  of  milk,  F.  Blumenthal  and  Wolff  (.46s.  in  Jour.  Ohcm. 
Soc.  [liondon],  90  (1906),  Xo.  530,  p.  87.9).— It  Is  stated  that  milk  kept  for  years 
may  contain  50  per  cent  of  the  lactose  originally  present.  Proteids  are  not 
peptonized  In  spontaneous  acid  fermentation,  but  large  amounts  of  amino  acids 
are  formed.  Tryptophan  is  also  present  Prolonged  putrefaction  Increases  the 
lactic  acid  more  than  the  succinic  acid. 

CSomparative  investigations  on  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  of  the  Bacterium 
giintheri  type  from  different  sources,  !>.  MCllek  (Ccntbl.  Balct.  [etc.],  2. 
Abt..  n  (1906),  Nos.  14-16,  pp.  }«»--}79;  Hf-H.  VP-  627-6.',S;  11  (1901),  Xo.  22- 
i.J.  pp.  113-15')). — With  one  exception,  the  several  cultures  of  Bacterium  giintheri 
studied  showed  no  essential  difference  in  morphological  or  cultural  charac- 
teristics. 

The  prolonged  culture  of  these  organisms  on  a  suitable  medium  failed  to 
intlnence  to  any  marked  extent  their  acid-producing  power.  A  close  relationship 
was  observed  between  B.  giintheri  and  Streptococcus  apalactin-  as  regards 
morphology  and  ability  to  ferment  different  sugars.  When  grown  on  certain 
media,  B.  giintheri  resembled  the  streptococcus  and  when  grown  on  other 
media  the  reverse  was  true.  This  explains,  according  to  the  author,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  two  forms  have  been  confused.  A  streptococcus 
isolated  from  mastitis  assumed  in  cultures  forms  resembling  in  different  degrees 
lactic-acid  bacteria. 

Some  investigations  and  observations  on  lactic-acid  bacteria,  T.  Grubek 
tCenibl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  11  (1901),  .Yo.  22-2^,  pp.  7 J5-760).— Studies  of  a 
number  of  cultures  of  lactlc-acId  bacteria  isolated  from  dairy  products  are 
briefly  reported.  The  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  heretofore 
used  in  distinguishing  forms  of  lactlc-acId  bacteria  are  considered  of  little 
value.  It  is  considered  important  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  different 
races  of  lactlc-acid  bacteria  toward  milk  sugar,  dextrose,  mannlte.  maltose,  etc. 

Aroma-producing  bacteria  In  milk,  .T.  Van  der  Leck  (Centbi.  Bakt.  {etc.\. 
2.  Abt..  11  (1906).  Nos.  11-IS,  pp.  366-,313;  1^-16,  pp.  .',fi0-.>,90 ;  19-21,  pp. 
eil-660). — The  author  reports  an  extended  study  of  BaciUus  aromaticuH  In 
comparison  with  other  organisms,  from  which  ho  concludes  that  this  bacillus 
plays  an  Important  rOIe  In  the  ripening  of  soft  cheese.    The  work  Is  being  con- 
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tinued.    Methods  of  Rtudytiig  tbis  subject  and  results  obtained  by  otber  investi- 
gators are  di8cu88€>d. 

A  note  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  Bacillus  coli  communis,  C.  J. 
O'Hehib  (Jour.  Path,  and  Itact..  II  (1001).  Xo.  .},  pp.  }»5-i«7>.— Exix-riments 
by  the  author  confirm  tiie  view  previously  expressed  tliat  the  iiiagulation  of 
niiik  by  BaciUu»  coli  coimiiiiniK  is  due  to  the  production  of  an  iwnd,  presuinably 
lactic,  by  the  bacteria.  While  the  Kul)se«iuent  formation  of  an  eiizyiu  renderlug 
the  coagulum  insoluble  may  Ik*  common  it  is  not  considered  unlvcrsjil. 

Development  of  factory  dairying  in  Wisconsin  with,  map  showing  loca- 
tion of  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  11.  L..  Rvssell  and  H.  S.  Baeb  (1l't«- 
coiiKin  Kta.  But.  I  iO,  pp.  ]S.  pt.  1,  map  1). — ^The  station  has  issued  at  liitfrvals 
of  .')  years  a  map  of  Wisconsin  ujHm  which  is  marlied  the  location  of  each  fac- 
tory in  the  State.  The  series,  therefore,  furnishes  valuable  data  concerning  the 
growth  of  the  Industry. 

The  bulletin  which  the  present  wall  map  accompanies  dlscnisses  tlw  relation  of 
factory  development  to  dairy  development,  the  causes  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  creameries,  the  growth  and  output  of  cheese  factories,  and  tlit; 
regions  of  marked  dairy  factory  activity  which  are  designated  the  Swiss^lieese 
region,  Itlchland  County  Cheddar  region,  Cheddar  region  of  lake-shore  and  adja- 
cent counties,  brick  cheese  region  of  Dodge  County,  butter  center  of  soutli- 
eastern  Wisconsin,  and  the  new  dairy  region  of  central  Wisconsin. 

"  While  a  study  of  this  sort  can  not  be  taken  as  final  evidence  of  the  state  of 
dairy  development,  a  (Himparative  study  of  the  growth  of  creameries  and  cheese 
tactories  during  the  last  five  years  shows  a  progi'es.sive  development  that 
bespeaks  a  healthy  <'onditi<)n  for  the  dairy  industry.  During  the  last  5  years 
the  number  of  cheese  fjictories  has  increased  about  7  jxt  cent,  aggregating  now 
],(>40  with  40  factories  In  addition  that  make  both  cheese  and  butter.  The 
creameries  have  dlmiuishiKl  some  in  number,  because  of  the  extension  of  the 
oi)eratiug  radius  of  tlie  creamery  through  the  conversion  of  many  creameries 
into  skimming  stations.  The  introduction  of  the  farm  separator,  and  the 
natural  centralization  or  syndicating  of  factories  have  been  the  main  causes  for 
the  deduction  of  creameries.  There  are  now  1,017  creameries  and  260  skimming 
stations.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  whole,  factory  growth  is  going  on  rapidly  throughout  most  regions 
of  the  State.  Not  only  is  the  number  actually  Increasing,  but  the  average  out- 
put is  nuicb  larger  than  formerly,  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  dairy  products 
manufactured  has  lncrease<l  in  the  last  5  years  over  one-half  in  the  case  of 
butter,  and  lias  nearly  doul)Icd  in  the  case  of  cheese." 

Efficiency  of  cream  separators  under  farm  conditions,  I.  P.  Whitney 
{Orctjon  Sta.  But.  S!K  pp.  3-10). — Notes  are  given  on  the  history  of  the  cream 
separator  and  Its  efflclency  with  si)ec-ial  reference  to  farm  conditions  Is  dis- 
cussed. Comparative  tests  of  different  separators  conducted  in  the  fall  and 
again  in  tlie  spring  are  reported. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  farm  cream  separator  is  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical machine  and  much  more  effective  than  any  of  the  gravity  methods.  The 
separation  of  the  cream  was  more  thorough  in  the  spring  wiien  the  cows  were 
pastured,  than  in  the  fail  when  fed  dry  feed.  The  average  fat  content  of  skim 
milk  under  the  two  conditions  was  respectively  0.02  and  0.04,5  per  cent  The 
different  sizes  of  separators  were  alwut  equally  efficient.  -No  information  of 
particular  value  regarding  the  durability  of  the  different  separators  was 
secureil. 

Dairy  school  cream  separator  tests,  F.  L.  Kent  (Oregon  Sta.  B«l.  S9,  pp- 
10-17,  figs.  7). — Tests  of  7  makes  of  cream  separators  by  students  during  * 
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years  are  reiwrted,  as  are  also  similar  tests  by  the  author,  assisted  by  W.  W. 
Grant,  spe<'ial  dairy  instructor,  made  with  a  view  to  securini?  data  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  students'  tests.  The  results  showed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  separate  about  5,000  lbs.  of  mllJc  in  order  to  malce  a  difference 
of  1  lb.  of  fat,  lost  In  the  slclm  milk  between  the  most  efficient  and  tlie  least 
efficient  machine  tested.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  machines. 

Th«  hand  separator  and  the  grttvity  87stem.B  of  creaming,  O.  F.  IIunzikeb 
(Indiana  Stu.  But.  116.  pp.  3-i}-Sf>i,  fljjii.  10). — The  purpose  of  the  work 
reported  in  this  bulletin,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  was  to  determine  the 
skimming  efficiency  of  the  various  systems  of  creaming;  to  study  the  effect 
of  these  syistenis  on  the  quality  of  the  cream  and  skim  milk ;  to  determine  the 
iDfIuen<-e  of  such  factors  as  the  steadiness  of  running  and  the  care  of  the 
machine,  the  speed  of  the  Ik)w1,  the  temperature  and  physical  condition  of  the 
milk,  the  rate  of  inflow  and  the  richness  of  the  cream,  on  the  skimming  effl- 
clenc}'  of  the  hand  separator;  and  to  point  out  to  Indiana  dairymen  those 
methods  and  conditions  that  will  redu(«  the  loss  of  butter  fat  In  skim  milk 
to  the  minimum  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  creani. 

The  author  summarizes  the  results  obtained  as  follows : 

"The  use  of  the  hand  separator  In  the  plac-e  of  the  gravity  systems  of 
creaming  will  effect  a  saving  of  t!&.SlO  to  $7  worth  of  butter  fat  from  one  cow 
in  one  year. 

"  With  the  hand  separator  a  richer  cream  and  a  better  quality  of  cream  and 
Ekim  milk  can  he  produced  than  with  the  gravity  systems. 

"Of  the  gravity  methods  the  deep  setting  system  is  the  least  objectionable. 
It  produces  a  more  complete  separation  and  a  better  quality  of  cream  than 
either  the  shallow  pan  or  the  water  dilution  systems. 

"Any  neglect  to  thoroughly  clean  the  separator  after  each  separation  reduces 
the  skimming  efficiency  of  the  machine  and  lowers  the  quality  of  the  cream 
and  butter  pnxluced.    Wash  the  separator  after  each  separation. 

"A  trembling  machine,  insufficient  speed,  sour,  curdled,  slimy,  or  cold  milk, 
and  overfeeding  the  separator  caused  a  loss  of  butter  fat  In  the  skim  milk 
amounting  to  from  8  to  12  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  in  one  year. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  high  speed  and  a  small  rate  of  Inflow  tend  to 
produce  a  thick  cream.  Insufficient  speed,  a  trembling  machine,  and  a  large 
rate  of  Inflow  result  in  a  thinner  creani." 

On  the  evolution  of  gas  during  churning,  R.  D.  Watt  (.Jour.  Agr,  Set., 
2  (1907),  .Vo.  1.  pp.  96-99). — According  to  the  author's  conclusions  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbon  dioxld  is  produced  by  bacteria  during  the  ripening  of 
cream.  This  gas  which  is  held  In  a  state  of  supersaturation  is  liberated  to  a 
large  extent  during  the  beginning  of  the  churning  process.  The  amount  of 
carbon  dioxld  produced  was  found  to  bear  no  very  constant  relation  to  the 
lactic  add  or  to  the  total  acidity. 

The  constants  of  hog-butter  found  in  the  peat  of  Ireland,  L.  6.  Rad- 
cum  and  W.  H.  Maddocks  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  26  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  S).— 
The  analyses  of  2  samples  reported  show  the  changes  undergone  by  butter  pre- 
served, possibly  for  centuries,  in  peat  water. 

On  the  cause  of  a  brown-red  coloration  of  hard  and  soft  cheese,  T.  Grurkr 
(Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  .46*.,  17  (1907),  A'o.  22-2'/,  pp.  76i-76.> ) •— The  author 
gives  the  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  of  Bacterium  caxei  fusci, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  this  fault  in  cases  under  investigation. 

H. 
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LONO  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oe.,  29  (1907),  A'o.  2,  pp.  223-2S0). — Preiwrations of 
casein  from  cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk  were  compared  as  regards  their  digtsti- 
blllty  with  pepsin  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  two  forms  were  found  to 
be  very  much  alike  in  general  behavior.  The  artificial  digestion  of  the  casein 
from  goat's  milk  was  much  slower  than  that  of  the  casein  from  cow'g  idIUl 
Other  points  of  difference  were  observed,  the  most  marked  of  which  was  the 
larger  amount  of  the  soH^Iled  pseudo-nuclein  obtained  from  the  casein  from 
goat's  milk. 

The  fermentations  of  casein  and  their  applications,  A.  Rooelia  (Arch. 
Uyg.,  39  (1906).  No.  4,  pp.  337-3.U.  pl».  i). — The  author  maintains  as  the  rwnit 
of  his  Investigations  that  the  fermentations  of  casein  are  dependent  upon  anaero 
bic  bacilli.  These  give  rise  to  a  large  number  of  products,  including  volHtili' 
fatty  acids.  Aerobic  bacteria,  such  as  BaciUu»  subtilis,  B.  megatherium,  and  B. 
tnycoides,  may,  however,  decompose  casein,  but  no  volatile  fatty  adds  an; 
produced. 

The  anaerobic  fermentation  of  casein  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  blact 
color,  due  to  the  formation  of  an  inorganic  compohnd  containing  Iron  and  sul- 
phur, although  this  may  not  appear  if  the  medium  Is  acid.  The  control  of 
anaerobic  fermentation  in  cheese  ripening  by  the  addition  of  acid  or  salt  i» 
therefore  desirable.  The  significance  of  aerobic  tyrothrls  forms  In  the  ripenlnr 
of  cheese  Is  considered  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  anaerobic  forms,  and 
the  two  classes  of  organisms  should  not,  therefore,  be  grouped  together.  It  Is 
su^ested  that  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the  different  varieties  of  ch«e# 
might  be  based  upon  anaerobic  fermentations. 

Casein:  Its  preparation  and  technical  utilization,  R.  Schebeb.  tranii.  by 
C.  Salter  (London:  Scott,  Greenwood  <f  Son;  Sew  York:  D.  Van  Tiostrani  C«~ 

1906,  pp.  XV+168,  figs.  J/).— This  Is  the  translation  of  the  German  edition  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  400).  The  tHwk  dML< 
with  the  preparation  and  properties  of  casein  and  Its  use  as  a  painting  materitL 
as  a  mucilage  or  cement,  as  a  substitute  for  horn,  ivoi-y,  celluloid,  etc.,  as  a  dres.* 
Ing  for  textiles,  as  a  foodstuff,  and  for  other  purposes.  A  summary  is  also  given 
of  the  known  compounds  of  casein. 

Annual  report  on  the  investigations  and  prog^ress  in  sugar  making. 
.T.  Bock  (Jahresber.  Zuckerfabrik.  [Stammei-],  )■>  (190.5),  pp.  X+3ii).— Thi« 
reiKjrt  for  1905  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding  one  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  90T). 

Cane  Juice  defecation,  1905,  W.  L.  Bass,  trans,  by  S.  F*.  de  Vklasco  (y'rir 
York:  Polydore  liarneg  Co.  Prexx,  1905,  pp.  20 J,  pis.  2,  figs.  39). — This  subject  i« 
treated  in  simple  language  for  the  use  of  managers  and  others  engaged  in  pvfK- 
tical  sugar  making.     The  te.xt  is  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

The  influence  of  sulphurous  acid,  free  and  in  combination  with  acetaldc- 
hyde,  on  the  different  organisms  in  -wine,  W.  Skifert  (Ztsehr.  Laniv. 
Versuchsw.  Ostcrr.,  9  (1906),  So.  12,  pp.  1019-1059).— This  gives  the  result;' 
of  an  extended  investigation  on  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  free  and  in 
comblRation  with  acetaldehyde  in  wine  resulting  from  fumigation  with  sulphur 
fumes,  and  the  influence  of  each  form  on  yeast,  fungi,  and  acetic-acid  bacteria. 

The  methods  of  examination  and  the  org^anisms  of  vinegar  and  the 
materials  from  which  made,  F.  Rothenbach  (Die  I'ntersuchungsmethoic* 
und  Organismen  des  Gartmgsessigs  itnd  seiner  Rohntoife.     Berlin:  Paul  Perf). 

1907,  pp.  Xn+237,  ftgs.  118).— The  first  part  of  this  treatise  takes  up  some  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  then  details  methods  for  such  deter- 
minations as  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  The  second  part  describes  the  organisoK 
concerned  in  vinegar  making  and  discusses  tlieir  use. 
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Special  pathology  and  therapy  of  domestic  animals,  F.  Huttra  and  J. 
Mabek  {SpezieUe  Patkologie  und  Therapie  der  Haustiere.  Jena:  (htstav 
Fischer,  J90o,  vol.  1,  pp.  XI+873,  pis.  3.  figs.  132;  1906,  vol.  2,  pp.  X+971,  figs. 
138). — ^The  basis  of  this  worl£  was  first  published  in  Hungarian  by  the  senior 
author. 

In  Its  present  form  It  covers  In  great  detail  the  essential  points  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  the  common  diseases  affecting  farm  animals.  The  subject 
matter  is  arranged  according  to  the  usual  systematic  plan,  viz.  Infectious 
diseases  of  general,  exanthematio,  or  lo<>al  character,  apd  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
nature,  whether  caused  by  bacteria  or  protozoa,  and  organic  diseases  classified 
according  to  the  part  or  structures  affected.  The  etiology,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases  are  thoroughly  discussed  and  well  Illustrated. 

ITotes  on  blood-Berum  therapy,  preventive  inoculation,  and  toxin  and 
serum  dia^osis  for  veterinary  practitioners  and  students,  W.  Jowett 
{Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  «£  Co.,  1907.  pp.  Vn+20i,  figs.  .}?).— The  subjects 
dl8cuKse<l  in  this  volume  have,  within  recent  years,  pssumed  such  importance 
and  made  such  great  advancement  in  practical  application  in  the  diseases  of 
animals  that  a  handbook  covering  the  technical  details  of  this  work  was 
nee<led  for  laboratory  Investigators  and  veterinary  practitioners. 

The  present  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  three  prominent  theories 
of  immunity,  methods  of  conferring  Immunity,  diseases  due  to  ultravisible 
vims,  diseases  caused  by  the  protozoa,  and  diagnosing  by  means  of  toxins  and 
serums.  The  essential  points  are  presented  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  concise 
manner  and  convey  effectively  the  Information  which  the  laboratory  worker 
or  practitioner  needs  along  this  line. 

Killing  and  attenuating  micro-organisms  by  chemically  indifferent  bodies, 
K.  Le>y  et  al.  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  .ibt.,  Orig..  .}2  (1908),  ?fo.  3,  pp.  265- 
270). — In  most  schemes  of  attenuation  materials  or  methods  are  used  which 
may  change  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bacteria  and  may,  therefore,  render 
them  less  capable  of  exercising  a  vaccinating  effect.  The  authors  therefore 
decided  to  test  the  effect  of  indifferent  bodies  in  attenuating  bacteria  without 
changing  their  chemical  composition  or  interfering  with  their  vaccinating 
imwers.  For  tills  purpose  sugar  and  glycerin  were  selected,  preference  being 
given  to  sugar  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  in  a  sugar  solution  could 
be  readily  dried  at  any  desirable  time. 

It  was  found  in  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  authors  that  the  attenu- 
ntHig  effect  of  either  sugar  or  glycerin  was  considerably  Increased  by  maintain- 
ing the  cultures  in  an  apparatus  in  which  they  could  be  continually  shaken. 
In  working  with  tubercle  bacilli  it  was  found  that  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  In  an 
80  per  cent  solution  of  glycerin  was  sufflcient  to  produce  a  pronounced  attenu- 
ation within  ,%  days.  Guinea  pigs  were  Inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli  which 
had  Ijeen  treated  in  this  way  and  subse<iuently  received  cultures  treated  for 
shorter  periods  ranging  from  4  days  down  to  1  day.  Animals  treated  In  this 
way  were  found  to  be  immune  to  fatal  doses  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  same  method  was  tried  with  glanders  bacilli,  the  organisms  being  shaken 
for  from  1.1  to  T2  hours  In  an  80  per  cent  glycerin  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
37°  C.  Large  doses  of  glanders  bacilli  treated  in  this  way  produced  a  complete 
immunity  against  4  to  5  times  the  fatal  dose  of  virulent  glanders  bacilli.  The 
first  experiments  were  carried  out  on  guinea  pigs,  but  later  5  horses  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  and  proved  to  be  immune  to  glanders. 

The  method  will  be  tested  on  a  number  of  other  pathogenic  organisms. 
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Annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  animal  plagues  in  the  Oerman 
Empire  (Jahiexbcr.  Verhr.  Ticmcuch.  Dctit.  Retche.  20  {190.',).  pp.  mi  +  110, 
pU.  i,  ftgit,  19). — A  dlscUKRlon  is  presented  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  all 
the  important  animal  diseaseH  in  the  German  Empire,  including  particularly 
anthrax,  blacklef;,  ndiies,  glanders,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia. 
mange,  tulterculosis,  and  infectious  diseases  of  liogs  and  ixmltry. 

Details  conc-ernlng  the  distribution  of  these  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the 
Gerninn  Empire  are  presenteil  in  tabular  form.  The  recent  meat  inspection 
regulations  of  (Jermany  are  given  and  a  lirlef  outline  is  presented  of  laws 
relating  to  animal  diseases  In  various  (•ountries. 

Notes  from  the  Berlin  medical  clinic,  K.  Fbohnkr  (Mount xh.  I'rakt.  Tirr- 
hcllk..  18  (19011).  \o.  3-i,  pp.  /.?}-M7).— A  numlier  of  cases  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  the  author  are  reiiorted.  In  one  instanc-e  a  case  of  tetamis 
which  had  develope<l  In  a  horse  as  a  rtwult  of  docking  was  not  cheeked  by  the 
amputation  of  the  tall.  The  onl.v  result  of  this  o|ienition  was  to  dela.v  the  death 
of  the  animal  for  a  few  days. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  intermittent  lameness  in  horses  as  a  result  of  sarwiim 
in  the  nuKliastinal  simc*',  on  cln-onic  nephritis  following  hemoglohlnuria.  nierou- 
rif  |K)isonlng  In  horses,  altscesses  of  the  si)Ieen,  and  tnl>erculosis  in  the  horse 
conipIicate<l  with  pneumonia.  This  combination  of  tul)ereul08ls  and  i)neumonla 
Is  of  very  rare  ot-currence. 

Veterinary  hygienic  principles  applicable  to  stock  in  South  Africa,  .V 
THEri,EB  and  C.  E.  Gray  (rransraal  .iijr.  Jour..  .5  (190(1),  .Vo.  17,  pp.  96-110.  pi 
1). — Attention  is  calle<l  to  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  sheep  scab  and  the 
ravages  which  it  has  cause<l.  An  Improvwl  slieep-dlpping  vat  is  Illustrated  and 
de8cril)ed  by  T.  11,  Dale,  Brief  accounts  are  also  presented  of  epizootic  l.vin- 
phaugitis,  hog  cholera,  and  mange  In  horses. 

New  treatment  of  serious  wounds  and  injuries,  particularly  synovial 
lesions  by  crystallized  boric  acid,  Busy  (Kcc.  Mrti.  Vet.,  SS  (1906),  X'j. 
17,  pp.  623-627). — In  the  author's  exi>erience  the  best  n^sults  have  lieen  obtained 
from  the  use  of  pure  lK)ric  add  l),v  means  of  wliich  a  complete  acidification  and 
saturation  of  wounds  and  surrounding  tissue  are  accompIishe<l  in  such  a  way 
as  to  relieve  the  Inflammation  of  tlie  affected  part.  This  treatment  not  only 
alia.vs  inftanniiation  but  acts  as  a  local  anesthetic  and  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  use  in  cases  of  Injury  to  the  joints  or  tendons. 

An  apparatus  for  the  intravenous  injection  of  large  quantities  of  fluids, 
AV.  Flatten  (Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wehnsehr..  1906,  .Vo.  3fi.  pp.  697.  69S.  fig.  1).— 
The  chief  features  of  the  ai)paratus  describe<l  by  tlie  author  are  a  graduated 
glass  cylinder,  rubber  tube,  damp  for  holding  the  apparatus  flrmly  attached  t" 
the  animal's  neck,  and  the  needle  which  penetrates  into  the  blood  vessel.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  apparatus  are  that  it  Is  easily  cleansed  and  that  the 
operation  is  simple. 

Tuberculosis:  Its  origin  and  extinction,  W.  P.  TtrBNEs  (London:  Adam 
a  diaries  Black,  1906,  pp.  Xll  +  06,  pis.  ^.  figs.  IS).— A  general  plan,  believed 
by  tlie  author  to  be  novel  and  original,  is  suggested  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  in  man  and  animals. 

The  author  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that  tuberculosis  in  man  is  acquired 
always  by  ingestion  or  inoculation  and  never  by  inhalation,  and  that  the 
disease  is  derive<l  primarily  from  cattle.  Cattle  in  turn  are  lielleved  to  lie 
infecte*!  from  eating  forage  contaminated  with  tiie  tubercle  badlhis.  It  Is 
also  maintained  tliat  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  naturally  a  saprophyte,  and  that 
it  only  becomes  i)athogenlc  when  protected  from  the  actinic  rays  of  tlie  sun. 
The  autiior's  scheme,  therefore,  for  the  total  eradication  of  tuberculosis  cou- 
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slsts  simply  in  providing  all  cattle  barns  with  glass  roofs  In  order  to  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

The  relation  of  tuberculous  lesions  to  the  mode  of  infection,  E.  C. 
ScBBOEDEB  and  W.  E.  Cotton  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  93,  pp. 
19).- — The  exijerlnients  reiwrtetl  in  this  bulletin  were  carried  out  chiefly  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  the  susc-eptibility  of  tlie  lungs  to  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  without  regard  to  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  work  was  In  continua- 
tion of  similar  investigations  already  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  pp.  82,  378). 

In  these  experiments  3  hogs  and  2  calves  were  given  subcutaneous  Injec- 
tions of  vii-uient  tubercle  bacilli  In  the  tip  of  the  tail.  This  point  was  selected 
as  being  farthest  removed  from  the  lungs.  A  study  of  these  cases  showed  that 
the  tubercle  bacilli  were  taken  up  either  by  the  capillary  blood  vessels  or  by  the 
lymphatic  system  and  were  carried  to  the  lungs,  which  became  excessively 
diseased  in  all  cases,  while  the  Inguinal  glands,  liver,  and  spleen  were  affected 
to  a  less  extent. 

It  api)ears,  therefore,  that  the  Inhalation  theory,  to  explain  the  frequent 
infection  of  the  lungs  in  tub<>rculo8ls.  Is  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  more  evidence  Is  being  accumulated  for  the  lielief  that  tuberculous 
infection  reaches  the  lung  as  well  as  other  organs  through  tubercle  bacilli 
taken  with  the  food.  These  conclusions  are  believed  to  apply  both  to  animals 
and  man. 

Tubercular  infection,  W.  T.  D.  Broad  (Vet.  Rcc,  19  (1906),  No.  SJo,  p.  2.52).— 
The  author  raises  an  objection  to  the  frequent  statement  that  direct  experi- 
ments in  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man  are  impossible. 
He  argues  that  many  instances  are  known  where  such  transmission  has  taken 
place  through  the  agency  of  milk  and  considers  the  evidence  in  some  of  these 
oases  as  very  ••ondusive.    One  instance  is  cited. 

The  Investigations  of  Dammann  and  Musaemeier  on  the  relation  between 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  Kossel  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.. 
ii  (1906),  Nos.  5,  pp.  401-.iOS;  6.  pp.  489-^95) .—The  author  reviews  In  a  critical 
manner  the  experimental  data  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  In  the 
investigations  of  Dammann  and  MUssemeier. 

It  is  believed  that  the  conclusions  as  to  the  unity  of  tubercle  bacilli  rest  upon 
the  assumed  Impossibility  of  determining  constant  morphological  differences 
between  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  different  sources  and  also  upon  the 
apparent  similarity  of  different  races  of  bacilli  in  so  far  as  pathogenic  action  is 
concerned.  The  author  argues  that  these  facts  are  not  demonstrated  and  that, 
therefore,  the  conclusions  as  to  unity  of  the  different  races  of  bacilli  should  not 
be  drawn. 

Tubercle  bacilli  in  the  apparently  unaltered  lymph  glands  of  tuberculous 
animals,  .1.  Sweibstba  (Ztschr.  Flciach  u.  Milchhyg.,  11  (1906),  No.  2,  pp. 
2~-.iJ). — In  the  investigations  reported  by  the  author  guinea  pigs,  rabbits, 
goats,  pigs,  and  calves  were  use<l  as  exix>rimental  animals.  A  careful  e.vaml- 
uatioii  was  made  of  ai)parentl.v  normal  lymph  glands  in  these  animals  after 
they  had  been  infected  with  tul)orciilosis,  the  animals  being  Inoculated  with 
material  from  the  glands  of  hogs  to  determine  tlie  presence  or  absence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Positive  results  were  obtained  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  7  cattle 
and  2  hogs,  while  negative  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  11  cattle  and 
0  iiogs. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  author  recommends  the  sterilization  of  the 
meat  In  ail  cases  of  tuberculosis  In  which  great  emaciation  is  seen,  in  all  cases 
with  extensive  softene<l  foci,  In  cases  showing  a  recent  blood  Infection,  and  in 
tuberc'Vilosis  of  the  bones. 
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Prinuury  tabercolosis  of  the  larynx,  H.  Holtebbach  (Deut.  Tierartll 
Wchntchr,,  U  (1906),  So.  ^4,  pp.  5il,  5^2).— Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  In  the 
primary  form  Is  not  of  common  occurrence.  On  this  account  the  author  de- 
scribes in  detail  an  undoubted  case  In  a  cow  resultin);  In  death  after  1  year  an<l 
causing  a  complete  loss  of  voice,  which  persisted  for  10  months  before  death. 
The  tuberculous  Infection  in  the  region  of  the  larynx  was  of  an  acute  and 
rapidly  extending  nature,  but  there  were  no  lesions  in  the  lungs  or  even  in 
the  lymph  glands  in  the  region  of  the  Iaryn.\. 

Immobility  in  cattle  as  a  result  of  tabercolosis,  E.  Bfsnoit  {Rev.  YH. 
[Toulouse],  31  (1906),  .\o.  11.  pp.  70 /-7i0).— Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  author  to  cases  of  tut>ercul08is  affecting  the  brain  and  caatins 
some  form  of  meningitis  which  results  In  a. loss  of  the  power  of  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  affected  animal.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation there  were  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  and  the 
cerebral  symptoms  were  so  prouounce<i  as  to  indicate  serious  lesions  in  tlie 
brain. 

Cases  of  apparent  recovery  from  experimental  tuberculosis,  L.  Mabtin 
and  A.  Vaudeemeb  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  f/'nW/t],  61  (1906).  .Yo.  ift.  pp. 
260-i6i). — As  a  result  of  treatment  with  tul)ercle  bacilli  from  which  tlie  fatty 
substances  had  lieen  removed,  apparent  reco\-eries  tooii  place  in  rabbits,  but  in 
some  cases  the  tubercles  which  apparently  had  healed  subsequently  sihoweJ 
virulence.  The  authors,  therefore,  recommend  caution  in  experiments  of  this 
sort  to  avoid  mistakes  of  Judgment  after  the  use  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  !<>«' 
virulence. 

The  actual  status  of  ▼acclnation  and  serotherapy  for  tuberculosis,  0. 
Moussu  (Rvr.  Mfd.  ViH.,  83  (1906),  No.  21,  pp.  7.j;-758) .— In  "this  article  the 
position  is  taken  that  the  views  commonly  expressed  regarding  the  present 
methods  of  serotherapy  for  tuberculosis  are  much  too  optimistic.  The  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  a  reliable  method  of  treatment  is  still  to  be  found. 

Quantitative  relations  of  agglutination  of  tubercle  bacilli,  L.  Kabwacki 
and  W.  Benni  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  42  (1906).  .\o#.  3.  pp.  252-i5l,: 
Jf,  pp.  345-348). — The  agglutinating  power  of  tuberculous  sera  for  tubercle 
bacilli  Is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid  and  cholera. 
In  general  the  absorption  coefficient  diminishes  as  the  concentration  of  the  semin 
Increases.  The  agglutinins  were  apparently  destroyed  by  beating  the  serum  to 
a  temperature  of  100°  C.  diluted  in  3  parts  of  .water  to  which  3  per  cent  of 
glycerin  had  been  added. 

Abdominal  zoogleic  tuberculosis  of  birds,  J.  Rooix  (Rev.  Vdt.  [Toulouse], 
31  (1906).  yo.  12,  pp.  761,762). — Quite  frequently,  supposed  eases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  internal  organs  of  fowls  prove  to  be  due  to  mites  or  some  other  organ- 
ism than  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  most  cases  of  true  tuberculosis  of  fowls,  the 
spleen  is  affected  and  the  liver  is  almost  invariably  attacked. 

Experiments  with  fish  tubercle  bacilli  cultivated  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C, 
A.  AuJESZKY  (Cvntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  .46/.,  Orig.,  42  (1906),  .Vo.  5,  pp. 
397-401). — Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  tubercle 
bacilli  from  flsh  to  live  at  a  blood  temperature.  The  author  began  with  a 
medium  containing  potatoes  and  glycerin  water  at  a  temperature  of  28  to  30°  (". 
and  after  6  weeks,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  generation,  the  temperature  was 
increased  to  37°  C.  In  the  meantime  the  cultures  had  ceased  to  be  white  and 
glistening,  as  is  the  ease  with  ordinary  tut>ercle  bacilli  from  flsh,  and  had 
assumed  a  yeilowish-gray  color  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  mammalian 
tubercle  bacilli. 

These  bacilli  after  cultivation  on  the  media  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
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S7°  C.  were  pathogeiile  for  guinea  pigs,  pr(Klucing  death  within  38  to  63  days. 
Three  calves  were  inoculated  with  the  same  material  and  2  remained  healthy 
while  the  third  developed  a  local  tuberculous  Infection. 

Chronic  pseudotuberculous  enteritis  in  cattle,  B.  Bang  (Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
WchiiHchr.,  1906,  'So.  .'i2,  pp.  759-76S). — Considerable  controversy  has  prevailed 
regarding  the  exact  nature  of  tuberculous  enteritis  in  cattle.  It  appears  that 
the  author  has  demonstrated  its  Infectious  nature  and  that  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  cases  of  true  tut)erculosi8  affecting  other  organs  of  the  body.  Posi- 
tive results  were  obtained  in  a  niuuber  of  cases  by  feeding  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  from  animals  affected  with  the  disease. 
The  symptoms  produced  In  this  way  were  Identical  with  those  which  appear 
in  spontaneous  cases. 

Anthrax,  PROFfe  (Fortschr.  Vet.  Hyg.,  i  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  U5-149).—Thf 
author  presents  a  report  of  a  conference  of  offleial  veterinarians  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  laws  of  Prussia  relating  to  the  control  of  anthrax.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  compulsory  notification  provision  be  extended  to  all 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  anthrax.  This  notification 
should  be  made  immediately  to  the  police  authorities  and  the  local  official  vet- 
erinarian should  have  authority  to  determine  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
case. 

The  spread  of  anthrax  in  animals  and  man,  J.  Dunstan  {Vet.  Rec,  19 
(1906),  No.  934,  pp.  236-'2S8). — Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  anthrax 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  during  recent  years.  The  reliability  of  statistics 
on  the  spread  of  anthrax  is  questioned  on  account  of  the  fact  that  local  author- 
ities are  often  unwilling  to  report  cases  and  incur  the  expense  of  disposing  of 
carcasses.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  described  and  facts  are  presented 
relative  to  the  intertransmlsslon  of  the  disease  between  man  and  animals. 

The  Inoculabillty  of  anthrax,  E.  Leclainche  (Rev.  04n.  MM.  V4t.,  8  (1906), 
So.  94,  pp.  539-544)- — -^  historical  account  is  presented  of  some  of  the  early 
experiments  which  showed  that  anthrax  could  be  transmitted  by  inoculating 
healthy  animals  with  infected  blood. 

The  action  of  anthrax  serum,  B.  Gottstein  (Hyg.  Rundschau,  16  (1906), 
So.  iO.  pp.  1113-1120). — An  enormous  variation  in  the  agglutinating  power  of 
different  sera  for  anthrax  bacilli  has  been  noted  by  different  investigators.  In 
some  oases  it  is  claimed  that  agglutination  took  place  in  dilutions  at  the  rate 
of  1 :  500,000.  The  author,  however,  was  unable  to  get  any  positive  results  or 
to  demonstrate  any  difference  in  the  action  of  normal  and  Immune  serum  upon 
anthrax  bacilli. 

East  coast  fever,  S.  B.  Wooixatt  (Natal  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  11,  pp.  14). — The 
author  presents  In  a  condensed  form  the  most  Important  points  which  have 
i>een  demonstrated  regarding  the  nature,  occurrence,  and  treatment  of  this 
disease.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  chief  agencies  In  spreading  the  disease 
is  to  be  found  in  the  oxen  used  for  draft  purposes  and  driven  about  the  country 
from  place  to  place. 

Cattle  tick  eradication  In  northwest  Arkansas,  W.  G.  Vinoenhelubb  (Ar- 
kansas Sta.  Bill.  93,  pp.  17-29,  figs.  3). — During  1906,  a  preliminary  survey  of 
northwest  Arkansas  was  made  by  the  ofilciats  of  the  experiment  station  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of 
infestation  with  cattle  ticks.  In  Benton  County  7,474  cattle  were  inspected,  of 
which  481  were  found  to  be  infested,  while  In  Washington  County  903'  cattle 
were  Infested  out  of  2,003  inspected. 

The  slight  infestation  of  cattle  as  observed  In  the  Texas-fever  regions  of 
Arkansas  indicate  that  the  eradication  of  the  ticks  and  the  control  ot^ Texas 
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fever  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  problem  in  that  State.  Infestation  of 
cattle  with  tickn  persists  by  reason  of  driving  herds  in  from  Indian  Territory 
and  from  the  lack  of  control  of  cattle  on  the  public  range. 

Progress  made  in  extermlnatUig  the  cattle  fever  tick  in  North  Caroliiui, 
T.  Butler  (Raleigh:  .V.  C.  Dept.  Agr.  [J907],  pp.  5,  flg».  3). — ^I'he  author  calls 
attention  to  th«  progress  which  has  been  made  since  1902  in  exterminating  ent- 
ile ticks  In  North  Carolina. 

During  the  past  5  years  20  counties  of  the  State  have  been  freed  from  ticks 
and  this  Is  held  as  Indicating  what  can  be  accomplished  in  all  sections  where 
Rtock  laws  prevail.  The  price  paid  for  cattle  below  the  quarantine  line  is  from 
1  to  i  ct  per  pound  less  than  for  cattle  of  the  same  quality  above  the  line  and 
this  alone  would  mean  a  loss  of  $50,000  annually  in  the  area  which  has  been 
freed  from  ticks.  This  amount  is  about  three  times  the  total  cost  of  the  work 
of  eradicatiug  ticks  in  these  counties  during  the  entire  5  years.  For  the  most 
part  the  ticks  have  been  eradicated  by  the  use  of  the  starvation  method. 

Halignant  catarrhal  fever  of  cattle,  K  Diem  (Wchngchr.  Tierheilk.  k. 
Viehzucht,  50  (1906),  Xo.  42,  pp.  826,  S27).— This  disease  has  been  almost  un- 
known in  the  region  of  Burghausen  for  the  past  nine  years,  but  occurred  to  a 
limited  extent  during  the  present  season.  The  autbor  treated  3  animiils  by 
Injecting  1.5  liters  of  physiological  salt  solution  subcutaneously  for  3  days  in 
succession.  The  treatment  was  without  result  In  this  case  It  was  believed 
that  Infection  came  through  the  ground  water,  and  a  suitable  system  of  drain- 
age was,  therefore,  recommended. 

An  unnaual  case  of  chronic  tympanites  in  cattle,  H.  Holterbach  {Berlin. 
Tieriirztl.  Wchmchr.,  1906,  Ko.  37,  pp.  679-681).— The  usual  symptoms  of 
tympanites  are  described  with  particular  reference  to  a  chronic  case  which 
came  under  the  author's  observation.  In  this  case  the  abdomen  of  the  cow 
became  considerably  distended  with  gas  after  each  feed.  Remedial  treatment 
was  of  no  avail  and  the  animal  was  slaughtered.  An  examination  of  the  intes- 
tines showed  that  the  duodenum  was  firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  at  whicb 
]K)int  the  lumen  was  very  small.  The  intestine  also  made  a  sharp  turn  almost 
at  right  angles  at  about  the  same  level. 

Pathogenesis  and  treatment  of  railroad  disease  of  cattle,  J.  Schmidt  (Ber- 
lin. Tierarztl.  Wchnnchr.,  1906,  No.  iS,  pp.  775-779).— According  to  the  obser- 
vations reported  In  this  article,  railroad  disease  attacks  chiefly  pregnant  vows 
which  have  been  maintained  on  pastures  until  the  time  of  shipment.  The 
symptoms  Include  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  cerebral  anemia. 

The  author  concludes  that  railroad  disease  of  cattle  should  be  described  as  an 
anemia  of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  and  disturbances  of  the  vasomotor  nerves 
ns  a  result  of  transportation  in  cars.  No  suitable  preventive  treatment  has  been 
devised,  but  cases  which  have  develo|)ed  may  be  treated  with  much  success  by 
pumping  air  Into  the  udder  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  treatment 
of  milk  fever. 

An  investig^ation  in  the  County  of  Wexford  of  a  disease  in  young  cattle, 
3.  H.  NoBBis  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  7  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  11- 
2J,  pU.  8). — Earlier  investigations  along  this  same  line  have  already  been  noted 
(K.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  1027).  The  author  has  confirmed  his  previous  view  that  the 
presence  of  Strongylus  gracilis  in  the  stomach  of  young  cattle  may  cause  a 
serious  wasting  disease  and  death  If  no  attention  Is  given  to  the  animals. 

Medical  treatment  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  of  little  value,  but  the  trouble 
may  best  be  prevented  by  providing  small  clean  pastures,  in  which  the  calves 
may  be  niaintnined  for  the  first  year. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  in  cattle,  A.  Ebeb  (Ztaehr.  Tiermed.,  10  (1906). 
Nos.  5,  pp.  321-335;  6,  pp.  40J-4,27).— The  author  presents  liy»  Buccln«t  form  a 
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monographic  account  of  the  various  diseaseB  which  may  affect  the  stomachii  of 
cattle. 

Gid  of  cattle,  B.  Diem  {Wchnschr.  Tierheilk:  u.  Viehzucht,  oO  (1906),  Noh. 
45,  pp.  8S1-S87;  46,  pp.  90S-906).—Tbe  symptoms  of  gId  in  cattle  are  described 
with  particular  reference  to  its  early  diagnosis  and  operation.  The  author  main- 
tains that  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  value  of  the  animal  Is  considerable  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  remove  the  bladder  worm  from  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
e«!pecially  since  the  operation  is  comparatively  simple  and  the  animal  recovers 
within  a  few  days. 

IGlk  fever  and  treatment  with,  air  inflltration,  Albbecht  ( Wchnschr.  Tier- 
heilk: u.  ViehzHcM,  50  (1906),  No.  38,  pp.  74i-74~).— The  literature  relating 
to  this  disease  was  briefly  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  udder  observed  In  cases  of  mllli  fever.  In  a  case  reported  at  some  length 
liy  the  author  the  udder  remained  unusually  flabby  dtiring  the  last  3  weeks  be- 
fore parturition  and  was  not  greatly  distended  after  parturition.  The  symp- 
toms of  milk  fever  which  develoi)ed  were  relieved  by  the  infiltration  of  air  aud 
a  prompt  recovery  took  place. 

Cystitis  and  its  treatment,  Gmeineb  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  18  (1906). 
•\'o.  1-2.  pp.  61-79). — ^The  usual  forms  of  cystitis  in  domestic  animals  are 
deHcribed  and  clinical  notes  are  given  on  a  numbev  of  cases. 

During  the  author's  e.Yperlments  with  remedies  it  was  found  that  mercuric 
oxycyauid  in  the  proportion  of  1 :5.000  to  lO.OOO  in  w^ter,  with  the  addition  of 
aalt,  constitutes  the  most  satisfactory  antiseptic  for  relieving  the  inflammatory 
conditions  and  bringing  abont  a  cure  of  all  ordinary  cases  of  cystitis.  Among 
the  medicines  suitable  for  internal  use  the  best  results  were  obtained  from 
urotropin  in  doses  of  i  to  1  gm.  three  times  dally  for  small  animals  aud  5  to 
10  gin.  for  larger  animals.  Both  of  these  lines  of  treatment  may  be  combined 
with  excellent  results. 

Septicemia  of  swine,  J.  Pekak  (Tierarztl.  Zentbl.,  Z9  (1906),  No.  31,  pp. 
489-491). — The  controversy  regarding  the  development  of  septicemia  or  swine 
erysipelas  as  a  result  of  vaccination  for  the  latter  disease  makes  it  necessary 
to  examine  carefully  into  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  where  claims  for  Indemnity 
are  made.  In  most  cases  claimed  to  be  swine  erysipelas  as  a  result  of  vaccina- 
tion, the  disease  was  believed  by  the  author  to  l)e  septicemia  aud  disinfection 
measures  are  recommeudeil  for  preventing  this  trouble. 

Iiesions  of  chronic  swine  erysipelas,  S.  Eisenmann  (Jour.  M6d.  Vit.  et 
y.Mttech.,  .57  (1906).  pp.  oS0-5.S8,  5Ti-i)88,  flgti.  '>). — Hrlef  descriptions  are  fur- 
nished of  the  lesions  which  arise  in  chronic  cases  of  swine  erysipelas  in  the 
Joints,  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  and  skin.  The  great  differences  observed  In 
the  effet-tiveness  of  vaccination  In  different  hogs  are  ascril>ed  to  variations  In 
the  strength  of  the  vaccine  used,  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  some  hogs  to 
the  disease,  aud  variations  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  vaccintite<l 
hogs  are  kept  under  observation. 

Pathological  changes  in  the  crystallin  lens  in  various  forms  of  cataract 
in  horses,  F.  Mette  (Monatuh.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  18  (1906),  .\o.  3-4,  pp.  97-lSS. 
pU.  4). — ^The  literature  relating  to  cataracts  in  horses  is  carefully  reviewed  in 
connection  with  a  short  bibliography. 

The  histological  pathology  of  different  forms  of  cataracts  is  described  In 
detail.  It  appears  that  in  general  the  anatomical  changes  cause  a  cloudiness  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  substance  of  the  lens,  or  l)oth.  The  pathological 
changes  may  consist  In  a  deposition  of  coloring  matter  In  the  interior  part  of 
the  capsule,  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule, or  in  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lens. 
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Becurrent  mange  In  horses,  T.  B.  Goooaix  (Vet.  Rec,  19  (1906).  .Vo.  S-w. 
lip.  251.  25i). — The  author  has  noted  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  whli* 
the  H.vmptoiux  were  quiescent  during-  the  cold  months  bat  reappeared  In  Ok 
sprinf;  and  »unnner  for  :t  .rears  in  smceension.  It  has  been  observed  tliat  diidtro 
mites  will  live  for  a  year  or  more  in  close  conflnement  without  any  food  l)eing 
Riven  them.  In- such  cases  the  mites  found  alive  at  the  end  of  the  period  most 
have  maintained  themselves  by  cannibalism.  The  same  may  be  true  fw  tbe 
mites  of  horse  mange. 

Horse  tdckness,  L.  E.  W.  Bevan  (Rhodesian  Agr.  Jour.,  4  (1906),  Vo.  1,  pp. 
■iS-Sl.  pi.  1). — The  ^mptoms  of  this  disease  are  described  In  detail.  A  system 
of  vaccination  has  been  devised  which  protects  horses  quite  successfully.  On 
an  average  somewhat  less  than  4  pev  cent  of  vaccinated  animals  die.  There  is 
little  hope  of  good  results  from  the  use  of  any  medicinal  treatment  of  hone 
sickness. 

The  distribution  of  equine  piroplasmoais  in  Italy,  L.  Babuchbxlo  and  A. 
Pbicolo  (CHh.  Vet.  [Milan],  >!)  (1906).  .Vo.  ii,  pp.  1009-1015) .—This  dieeaap. 
which  also  passes  under  the  name  of  typhoid  fever  or  typhoid  influenza,  occurs 
<iuite  generally  throughout  Italy.  Notes  are  given  on  the  symptoms  and  patitu- 
logical  processes  which  accompany  the  disease. 

Tbe  use  of  merciuy  in  the  treatment  of  equine  piroplaamosis,  6.  Bamxi 
(Clin.  Vet.  IMilan],  29  (1906),  Xos.  iS,  pp.  1033-10^6;  Jii,  pp.  1057-1066).— Bif- 
peated  experiments  were  -made  in  testing  blchlorid  and  blnlodid  of  mercury  in 
Intravenous  inoculation  for  the  treatment  of  equine  plroplasmosis.  The  results 
obtained  were  quite  promising,  but  the  author  does  not  feel  Justified  In  lecont- 
mending  this  treatment  as  certain  to  give  desirable  results. 

Piroplasmoais  in  dogs,  3.  Wetzl  (Ztschr.  Tiermed.,  10  (1906),  No.  5,  fP- 
369-379,  flgK.  3). — Plroplasma  caiiis,  which  has  frequently  been  demonstrated  in 
dogs,  closely  resembles  the  blood  parasite  of  Texas  fever  in  cattle.  The  morphol- 
ogy and  biology  of  this  parasite  Is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  symptoms 
in  cases  of  plroplasmosis  in  dogs.  Inoculation  of  healthy  dogs  with  the  blood 
of  affected  animals  readily  produces  Infection. 

Babies  and  the  capture  of  stray  dogs,  H.  Martkl  (Rev.  V4t.  [Toulou»e\,  St 
(1906),  No.  11,  pp.  7J 0-720). —Statistical  data  are  presented  regarding  the 
extent  of  rabies  in  parts  of  France  as  related  to  tbe  number  of  stray  dc^s.  The 
results  of  an  organized  crusade  against  stray  dogs  are  very  striking.  Since  1885 
the  total  number  of  dogs  in  Paris  has  greatly  Increased,  while  the  percentage  of 
rabies  among  dogs  has  fallen  rapidly.  The  author  argues,  therefore,  for  tJir 
great  advantage  of  the  destruction  of  all  stray  dogs. 

Babies  in  rats  and  field  mice,  B.  Gaixt- Valeric  (Centbl.  Balei.  [e(c.],  1.  AM. 
Orig.,  42  (1906),  Xos.  S.  pp.  203-20S;  -J.  pp.  297-303,  fig.  l).—lu  a  study  of  rable* 
in  rats  and  field  mice  It  appears  that  Negri's  bodies  are  exceedingly  rare  and 
small  as  compared  with  the  same  structures  in  dogs  and  most  other  anhnals 
susceptible  to  rabies.  The  attenuated  virus  obtained  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
of  Infected  rats  and  mice  did  not  always  have  the  power  of  protecting  other  rats 
and  mice  against  the  disease. 

Nagana  in  poultry,  O.  Goebel  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris},  61  (1906), 
No.  SO,  pp.  321-323). — Poultry  are  eousidered  by  most  Investigators  to  he  im- 
mune to  nagaua.  The  author  found,  however,  that  fowls  Inoculated  with  nagana 
virus  obtained  from  guinea  pigs  retained  the  virulent  blood  In  the  body  for  a 
period  of  nearly  2  months.  When  removed  the  virus  was  found  to  have  re- 
tained its  virulence  and  to  be  fatal  for  guinea  pigs. 

Filaria  clava  in  the  domestic  pigeon,  U  G.  Neumann  (Rev.  Vit.  [Touloiuf]. 
31  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  661-661,,  ftga.  2).— This  parasitic  worm  was  first  described 
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aa  occurrInK  In  pigeons  in  1856.  Th^  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  biology  of  the  pest,  which  are  described  In  the  present  article.  The  parasite 
is  found  most  commonly  In  the  connective  or  subcutaneous  tissue  about  the 
trachea  and  elsewhere  in  the  region  of  the  neck. 

STJBAL  EKOINEESIHG. 

Can  the  yield  of  crops  be  increased  by  irrigatiou  under  the  cllmatie  con- 
ditions of  Germany?  Gerlacu  (.Mitt.  Deut.  Landu:  GeselL,  21  (1906),  Xo.  40, 
pp.  S8Jt~S86). — The  writer  takes  up  this  question  ',a  a  general  way,  giving  some 
results  already  found  and  suggesting  lines  along  which  research  should  con- 
tinue to  determine  If  irrigation  is  practicable  and  profitable  In  Germany.  Ger- 
man experiments  are  quoted  which  give  the  absolute  water  retiuiremeuts  of 
different  crops  per  pound  of  dry  substance,  as  follows:  Wheat,  338  lbs.  of 
water;  rye,  3!>3  lbs.;  oats,  376  lbs.;  barley,  310  lbs.;  peas,  273  lbs.;  retl 
clover,   310  lbs. 

From  e.xperiments  with  and  without  fertilizers,  it  Is  concluded  that  irrigation 
Is  of  little  value  in  increasing  the  yield  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  plant-food 
material.  Thus,  without  fertilizers,  1,065  lbs.  and  .%330  lbs.  of  water  resulted 
In  an  Increase  In  yield  of  l.iS  lbs.  and  1.59  lbs.  of  dry  substance,  respectively; 
and  with  fertilizers,  2.88  lbs.  and  7.9  lbs.,  respectively. 

The  rainfall  necessary  to  produce  a  normal  development  of  field  crops  in 
Germany  Is  given  as  follows :  Winter  grain,  23.6  in.  per  year ;  barley,  20.8  in. 
Ijer  year ;  oats,  25.2  in.  per  year ;  potatoes  and  beets,  23.6  In.  per  year. 

A  table  Is  also  given  showing  the  ideal  distribution  of  rainfall  through  the 
year  by  months.  The  results  are  not  applicable  for  all  parts  of  Germanj',  since 
for  Pentkowo  In  1903-4  the  following  crops  were  grown  with  only  15.65  In.  of 
rainfall :  Bye,  3,740  lbs.  per  acre ;  wheat,  4,460  lbs.  per  acre ;  oats,  3,740  lbs. 
per  acre. 

With  regard  to  the  most  successful  way  of  retaining  soil  moisture,  the  author 
states  that  it  Is  doubtful  if  much  can  be  added  to  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  cultivation  and  tillage.  He  thinks,  however,  that  In  case  of  drained 
lands  the  common  German  practice  is  to  drain  too  thoroughly,  particularly  in 
spring  and  smnmer.  In  localities  having  but  little  precipitation  during  these 
seasons. 

On  antomatic  puddling  of  channels,  [H.  Mabsh]  {[Proc]  Irrig.  Conf., 
Simla,  1904,  I,  pp.  130-lSS,  ftg».  4). — The  necessity  is  stated  of  providing  some 
means  of  lessening  the  50  to  60  i)er  cent  loss  in  water  between  the  canal  head 
and  the  fields.  Lining  the  channels  by  manual  labor  is  not  considered  prac- 
ticable, since  it  Is  estimated  that  the  lining  of  a  3-ft.  lateral  would  cost  about 
$2,500  per  mile  and  would  lead  to  a  return  of  only  $75  per  mile.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  the  only  practicable  method  is  the  puddling  of  the  perimeter 
of  the  channel  by  the  running  water.  This  he  effects  by  giving  the  main 
canals  a  slope  of  abont  0.5  or  0.6  ft.  per  mile.  Deposition  of  silt  in  distribu- 
taries is  said  to  be  due  more  to  excessive  erosion  in  the  main  canals  than 
lack  of  velocity  in  the  distributaries. 

Instances  of  the  success  attendant  upon  reduction  of  canal  slope  are  given. 
In  one  case  on  the  Ganges  canal  the  breaking  up  of  a  rapid  slope  probably 
is  responsible  for  a  saving  of  19  cu.  ft.  per  second  out  of  a  total  of  42  cu.  ft, 
the  net  outcome  being  that  an  expense  of  about  f  10,500  produced  a  capitalized 
economy  of  water  amounting  to  $190,000.  In  another  instance  a  channel  with 
a  gravelly  bed  experienced  a  loss  of  27  per  cent  In  the  discharge  when  water 
was  first  turned  in.  The  percolation  thereafter  diminished  to  1.8  per  cent, 
due  to  gradual  silting  up. 
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The  artesian  wells  of  Aastralla,  P.  Psivat-Deschanel  (O^ie  CivU.  i9 
(1906),  Xo.  no,  pp.  dOaSli,  flgs.  5). — A  study  of  the  peculiar  conditions  whidi 
In  Australia  have  favored  the  extensive  use  of  artesian  wells.  Sections  are 
piven  showing  the  geologlciil  formation,  which  is  a  typical  half  basin,  vith 
the  infiltration  zone  on  the  west  sloi)e  of  the  dividing  range  on  the  east  coast, 
and  with  a  continuous  flow  toward  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  At  the  present 
time  Queensland  jxissesses  9C0  wells,  public  and  private,  of  which  628  sre 
flowing.  Their  total  depth  is  357  km.,  and  total  daily  flow  is  1,750J92  oabio 
meters.  In  New  South  Wales  the,  total  daily  discharge  is  631,744  cable  meter*. 
With  those  of  Queensland,  they  furnish  the  enormous  total  of  2331,933  cubir 
meters  per  day. 

The  legislation  on  the  subject  is  unique.  The  government  upon  petition 
and  after  investigation  of  the  practicability  of  the  sclieme  will  drill  well* 
in  any  locality,  the  e.xpenses  lieing  met  by  special  tax  upon  the  proprietors 
l)enefited.  The  tools,  8ui)er!ntendence,  and  transportation  of  supplies  are  fur- 
nished by  the  government.  Although  the  latter  exercises  no  supervision  over 
I>rivate  wells,  a  spe<'lal  system  has  been  devised  whereby  the  State  leases  ver)' 
large  tracts  nt  a  modt>st  rental,  $4  to  $10  i)er  hec-tare,  for  a  period  of  24  year*, 
with  privilege  of  indefinite  renewal,  u|)on  condition  that  the  les.see  liore  arti^ 
sian  wells,  from  which  he  is  to  profit  during  the  term  of  lease  but  wbicfc 
l)ecome  the  property  of  tlie  State  after  abandonment. 

Artesian  water  is  applied  in  Australia  to  three  purposes,  briefly:  (1)  The 
establishment  of  public  watering  places  on  the  long  overland  trails;  (2)  tiil- 
tivation  by  Irrigation,  patterned  after  California  methods",  fruit  being  esten- 
filvely  grown  on  blocks  of  15  to  20  acres  surrounding  artesian  wells  and  to 
which  the  government  rents  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  a  profitable  priw: 
and  (3)  stock  raising. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  wells  the  level  Is  not  appreclaWy  lowered,  even 
in  iwriotls  of  exceptional  drouth,  and  the  prospects  of  this  water  supply  when 
so  develoi)ed  as  to  make  possible  the  settlement  of  central  Australia  are  con- 
sidered very  good. 

The  wind  engine  for  pumping,  G.  Phexps  (Surveyor,  SO  (1906),  No.  T19.  pp. 
702,  70S). — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Water  Engineers  in  liondon 
the  writer  discusses  tlie  modern  windmill  in  connection  with  its  use  In  tho 
pumping  of  water  for  the  supply  of  small  rural  wnmiunlties. 

The  cost  of  oil  and  attendance  for  such  mills  is  figured  at  from  $25  to  |30  |>er 
year,  but  it  Is  considered  ne<'essary.  In  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply,  that 
reservoir  capacity  be  ])rovlded,  as  well  as  auxiliary  machinery,  which  In  soiiif 
(!ases  may  be  a  liorse  gear  arranged  to  be  coupled  to  the  pump  during  long- 
continued  i)eriods  of  cnlm.  A  table  is  given  showing  an  approximate  i>veni?e 
(Inty  of  wind-pumping  engines,  with  an  assumed  lift  of  100  ft.  Including  frirtlon. 
from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken : 

Anrdfir  iluty  of  irinil-pumpitiff  engineR. 

Revolutions  of  !, „„,„,._.-„. , 

I      Di«m.-ter..f       wheel  rormln-  i^Jtermwed^. 

'    wheel  in  feet.    ,  iite  In  a  l.Vmilc  i      iXfCS^ii??     I 
I  I  wind.  i      !«>•'<»'"«•     ] 

■              10  i%  '  1,200 

I'J  10  ,  2,000           I 

'              14  '»«  1  3,500 

16  .              3(1  ,  6,600 

'               a)  'U  16,000  I 

;  40  i  vi  I        80,000        I 

These  figures  are  given  as  the  result  of  actual  experience  and  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  may  be  relied  uiwn,  as.suming  the  site  to  be  reasonably  good  and 
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the  pump  proportioned  to  the  work.  The  cnlfulatious  for  total  quiintltieir)  raised 
are  based  on  an  assumed  average  of  at  least  8  hours  jter  day,  with  a  wind 
sufficiently  strong  to  work  the  mill  at  average  speed,  whicli  in  practice  is  fomid 
to  be  a  safe  assumption. 

Wltli  wgard  to  wind  velocity  it  is  stated  that  intermittent  working  only  can 
be  cxi)e<"ted  with  velocities  of  .">  to  10  miles  i>er  hour.  With  velo<-lties  of  10  to 
1.J  miles  i)er  hour  steady  working  at  aixmt  average  sjieed  should  be  obtained. 

A  typical  example  of  a  village  supply  pumped  liy  wind  ix)wer  is  given,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  abstructe<l:  Wind  wheel  IS  ft.  diameter, 
with  hlnge<l  canvas  sails,  working  a  single-acting,  deejHwell  pump  4i  in.  diameter 
and  ,S-in.  stroke,  well  .55  ft.  d«>ei>;  total  lift  from  water  level  to  reservoir  130  ft, 
exclusive  of  friction.  Reservoir  capacity  .SO.(J(K>  gal.,  wpiivalent  to  (i  days' 
supply  for  a  [mpulation  of  400  i>eople.  .\uxiliary  machinery  consists  of  a 
triplex  pump,  worked  by  horseiiower.  The  cost  of  pumping  was  found  to  l)e  less 
than  $1.5  i)er  annum.  Cost  of  windniill.  horse  gear,  pumps,  and  well  fittings, 
$1,725.  and  total  cost  of  wlioie  scheme,  ?1],000;  cost  of  attendance,  ?2.'i  i>er 
annum. 

The  trials  of  suction  gas  plants  at  Derby,  1906  {Engineer  (Lomlon),  102 
ilDOd).  \<»t.  >(>5i),  pp.  60S-(iU;  2660,  pp.  62r>.  6i«).— The  Uoyal  Agricultural 
8<x-lety  i-onducted  a  number  of  tests  of  suction  gas  plants  in  June.  llMKi,  at  the 
annual  show  at  Derby,  Kngland.  Tiie  declaretl  obJe<-t  of  these  tests  was  to 
determine  as  well  as  tx)88ible  in  the  short  time  allowed  whether  suction  gas 
plants  would  work  as  reliably  under  agricultural  conditions  as  tlie  steam  engint 
and  with  as  small  an  amount  of  attendance  as  the  oil  engine.  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions  would  prove  the  suitability  of  such  ]>Iants  for  agri- 
cultural imrposes,  since  their  advantages  from  the  standiioint  of  ec-onomy  are 
accepted  without  question.  The  deciding  factor  in  judging  tlie  merits  of  the 
different  plants  tested  was  their  simplicitj',  since  It  was  expectiHl  that  the  plants 
in  many  cases  would  be  placed  in  charge  tit  farm  liands  who  would  be  unable 
to  make  adjustments  which  lead  to  small  economies  in  working. 

The  regulations  surrounding  the  tests  were  fairly  stringent.  It  being  intend<Kl 
to  duplicate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  running  conditions  of  actual  practice. 
The  plants  tested  were  limited  to  sizes  ranging  at  and  b»>low  20  horsei)ower, 
and  a  variation  of  not  more  than  .'»  per  cent  from  the  de<'lared  horsepower  was 
allowed.  The  engines  were  run  for  9  conse<-utive  hours  under  constant  load, 
when  they  were  shut  down  for  the  night,  to  resume  running  next  day.  Sptn-ial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  following  points:  (1)  Attendantr  necessary;  (2)  gen- 
eral design.  Including  facility  of  cleaning  and  space  occupied;  (I?)  regularity 
of  work;  (4)  fuel  consumption  and  water  consumption;  (.5)  price;  ((i)  rela- 
tive proportions  of  gas  producer  and  engine;  (7)  volume  swept  by  piston  relative 
to  brake  horseiwwer. 

The  results  of  observations  upon  several  of  these  points  are  i)riefly  gi*en,  as 
follows : 

1.  It  was  found  that,  without  considering  the  addititmal  help  In  turning  over 
the  engine  at  starting,  one  attendant  only  was  nniuired,  and  his  time  could 
lai^ely  be  spent  In  other  duties.  Although  less  manual  labor  Is  reciuired  than 
In  the  case  of  the  steam  engine  very  intelligent  care  is  necessary,  however,  to 
produce  gas  of  good  quality. 

3.  Although  regularity  of  working,  so  far  as  the  engine  was  concerned,  was 
found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  tar  present  In  the  gas.  the  gas  prod- 
ucer Itself  Is  evidently  the  portion  of  the  plant  requiring  most  attention,  since  the 
gas  is  made  as  recinlnKl  and  conse<|Hentiy  ditticuity  is  experienced  in  resiwnding 
quickly  to  changes  from  light  to  full  load. 
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4.  In  testing  tbe  fuel  consumption  the  fact  was  kept  in  mind  tliat  it  is 
important  to  l<now  not  only  tbe  amount  consumed  during  the  run,  Init  also  tlie 
amount  consumed  during  the  night  when  the  Are  was  banlced.  It  was  concluded 
that  where  coke  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  a  more  desirable  fuel  than  antlira- 
clte  coal,  even  when  not  considering  tbe  greater  tendency  of  tbe  latter  to  prodace 
tar.  In  tbe  11  plants  tested  tbe  consumption  i)er  brake  horsepower  at  full  load 
rartsd  between  1.04  and  1.48  lbs.;  at  half  load  between  1.38  and  1.98  lbs.;  and 
at  ;7ull  load  with  coke  between  1.21  a^d  1.65  lbs.,  while  the  difference  l)etween 
the  liest  and  the  worst  plants  at  full  load  was  less  than  i  lb.  of  coal.  The  differ- 
ence among  the  better  i>lants  was  almost  insignificant,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  0.()4  lb.  Questions  of  ec-onomy  can,  therefore,  be  left  out  of  account  in 
deciding  upon  the  mnke  of  plant  to  use,  the  de<'i8lve  factor  being  cost  per  bralte 
horsepower.  Tliis  varleil  In  the  tests  given  between  $44  and  $85,  the  winners 
of  the  awards  both  pricing  their  plants  at  about  $56  per  brake  horsepower. 

An  interesting  fact  developed  at  the  trials  was  that  as  much  w^ater  was 
Inquired  for  the  ojK>ratlon  of  these  plants  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  steam 
engine  plant.  Various  tables  are  presented,  giving  details  of  the  test,  such  as 
compression,  explosion,  and  suction  pressures,  and  other  data,  making  the  report 
one  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

Additional  information  on  the  durability  of  wooden  stave  pipe,  A.  L. 
Adams  (Engin.  Tieics,  56  (1906),  No.  Jo,  p.  378,  fig.  J). — A  wooden  stave  pipe 
at  Astoria,  which  is  buried  in  the  earth  and  is  under  constant  water  pressure. 
has  proven  deficient  in  durability,  contrary  to  preconceived  Ideas  as  to  tbe 
behavior  of  wood  under  such  conditions.  The  pipe  in  question  deteriorated  so 
much  in  ten  years  that  extensive  renewals  and  repairs  became  necessary  during 
1905.  The  facts  made  prominent  from  the  experience  with  this  pipe  are  as 
follows : 

"  (1)  Staves,  which  are  constantly  subject  to  water  pressure  from  within  and 
ore  buried  in  the  ground,  may  l)e  very  short-lived. 

"  (2)  The  magnitude  of  the  water  pressure,  beyond  a  moderate  head,  lias  bad 
little  or  no  Influenc-e  in  preserving  the  timber. 

"  (.3)  The  pipe  laid  above  ground  has  not  deteriorate<l  to  any  considerable 
extent,  nor  has  tlie  pipe  laid  in  the  tunnels  leading  from  tbe  distributing 
reservoir. 

"  (5)  When  the  depth  of  backfill  has  exceeded  2  ft.  above  the  pii>e,  and  tbe 
material  has  been  fre<»  from  vegetjible  matter,  and  has  been  of  a  fine  and  luiiier 
vious  chanictcr.  much  less  deteriorati<m  has  taken  phu-e. 

"  (7)  Decayed  staves  have  l)een  found  all  around  the  pilH-. 

"  (8)  Sound  staves  have  lH>en  fro<]uently  found  contiguous  to  badly  deca.ved 
staves. 

"  (10)  Tbe  braising  of  the  staves  during  the  process  of  erection  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  hastening  decay. 

"  (11)  Decay  has  l)een  confine*!  to  the  outside  of  tbe  pipe. 

"  (1.3)  The  malleable  cast  band  fastenings  have  been  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition." 

Economics  of  road  construction,  H.  P.  Gillette  (Keic  York:  The  Bngincfr- 
iiig  Xcir»  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  2.  erf.,  pp.  .}9,  figs.  9). — In  f&is  work  the  author  under- 
takes to  point  out  certain  defects  in  current  road  engineering  practice  and  to 
r-orrect  certain  common  errors  in  estimates  and  specifications.  He  advises 
designing  the  cross  section  of  the  road  in  such  a  way  tliat  modem  excavating 
and  grading  tools  can  l>e  use<l  in  construction.  It  is  claimed  that  deep  side 
ditches  are  unnec-essary,  since  the  heaving  action  of  frost  is  said  not  to  affert 
materially  a  macadam  road  with  a  foot  of  dry  soil  beneath  It    In  view  of  tbe 
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fact  that  the  tractive  power  of  a  team  may  be  as  great  as  1,000  lbs.  for  a  short 
time,  grades  as  heavy  as  7  per  cent  are  said  to  be  allowable,  thus  frequently 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  constructing  deep  cuts. 

A  new  theory  is  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  binding  which  takes  place 
when  a  broken  stone  road  Is  rolled  and  sprinkled,  it  lt>eing  claimed  that  the 
surface  tension  of  water  in  the  capillary  voids  of  the  screenings  is  the  true 
binding  agent,  from  which  it  Is  argued  that  there  should  be  considerable  fine 
dust  iu  the  binder.  Certain  economics  In  the  construction  of  macadam  roads 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  laws  under  which  roads  are  built  are  briefly  discussed. 
CoTn-lutrveBting  machinery,  C.  J.  Zintmeo  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Office  Expt. 
^7o».  Bui.  17.1,  pp.  4S,  pl».  ^,  fa*-  i-h). — in  this  bulletin  the  author  reviews  the 
history  of  i»m-harvestlng  machinery,  tracing  the  development  of  the  present 
types  of  machinery  from  the  earliest  Inventions  and  appliances  and  discussing 
the  various  methods  of  harvesting  com  in  use  at  present 

The  several  machines  for  cutting  nnd  shocking  com  are  described  and  data 
are  given  as  to  their  draft,  cost,  and  operating  expenses.  Some  of  the  objec- 
tions jiud  advantages  of  the  com  pickers  which  have  been  invented  from  tim'.? 
to  time  are  briefly  touched  upon.  Cutting  and  shredding  machines  and  buskers 
and  shredders  are  described  and  their  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
of  the  operator  is  gone  into  with  some  detail.  Following  this  the  author  takes 
up  the  economics  of  corn-harvesting  problem,  and  gives  data  on  the  cost  of 
hart-esting  by  hand  and  machines,  the  cost  of  flliiug  silos,  and  of  shredding 
and  preparing  fodder. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  "  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  materials  of  the  original  com  fodder  for  feeding  of  farm 
animals  is  by  means  of  the  com  har\-ester,  ensilage  cutter,  and  the  silo.  The 
cost  of  placing  1  acre  o(  com  in  the  silo  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  an  acre  oC 
cured  fodder.  .  .  . 

"  By  the  use  of  the  proper  machinery  for  harvesting  the  com  crop,  the 
farmer  may  increase  the  net  income  from  his  crop  ^.72  per  acre  over  hand 
methods  of  harvesting  the  ears  and  wasting  the  stalks  and  still  allow  full 
price  for  the  use  of  the  different  machines." 

Cost  notes  on  a  relnforced-concrete  silo  (Knffiii.  Kee.,  J.}  (1906).  \o.  ii. 
p.  607,  fign.  2). — A  cylindrical-shai»ed  silo  recently  built  at  MclA>an,  111.,  has 
the  following  dimensions :  Height,  including  footing,  28  ft. ;  inside  diameter, 
22  ft.  3  In. ;  thickness  of  wall,  (5  in. ;  footings  e.\tend  2  ft.  below  ground  level 
and  are  9  in.  thick :  total  quantity  of  concrete  38.2  cu.  yds. 

The  silo  was  built  up  by  the  aid  of  forms  consisting  of  2  concentric  rows  of 
T-shaped  iiosts  held  erect  by  guys,  each  row  8up|)orting  two  thicknesses  of 
weatherboardlng.  which  in  turn  formed  the  backing  of  the  curbing. '  The  latter 
consisted  of  2  In.  by  8  In.  sticks  -t  ft.  long.  supix)rte<l  vertically  and  which  were 
removed  after  the  comi)letlon  of  each  suwessive  section  of  the  work  by  loosening 
the  rings  from  the  posts,  the  rings  then  I)elng  moved  up  to  tlie  next  section,  the 
curbing  replaced,  and  more  concrete  filled  in.  The  work  progressed  at  the  rate 
of  4  ft  vertically  per  day,  the  forms  l>eing  filled  in  the  afternoon  and  moved  up 
the  following  forenoon.  The  work  was  done  by  farm  lHl)orers  hired  by  the 
month  and  required  100  man-days  of  such  lal>or.  A  mason  si)ent  7  days  at 
$3.50  per  day  brushing  and  troweling  the  surface.  The  concrete  used  was  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  six  of  sandy  gravel,  the  former  costing 
$100,  the  latter  %Si>.  The  reinfoi-cing  consisted  of  ten  Iron  hoops  (2i  by  ("o 
In.)  equally  spacetl  hi  the  lower  half  of  the  structure.  In  the  upper  lialf  1 
ring  of  4  ft.  woven  wire  fencing  was  piacwl  In  each  section.  Tlie  total  cost 
of  reinforcing  was  $5.20,  which  does  not  include  the  hoops,  or  the  new  lumber 
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necessary  (wentherlMmrds).  which  ccwt  $18.  With  farm  labor  at  ll.Ti  i»t 
day,  the  total  cost  of  the  8iIo,  luit  iucludlii);  old  material  made  vise  of,  was 
$3(K)  or  $9.42  ikt  cu.  yd. 

BTTBAL  ECOlfOMICS. 

The  relations  of  rents,  wages,  and  profits  in  agnriculture,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  rural  depopulation,  J.  S.  Nicholson  (London:  Siran,  Sonnenschein  i 
Co..  11X16,  pp.  nii;  rrr.  in  Jour.  Hoy.  Utath.  S(k:.  69  (1906),  .Yo.  -},  pp.  7S*-76JI.- 
This  is  a  series  of  le<'tiires  delivered  at  Caiuhrldge  University  ou  tiie  htetoij 
and  economics  of  ngricMlture. 

The  history  of  ajtriculture  Is  traced  from  tlie  mediieval  i)eriod  to  tlie  preseol 
time,  and  the  economics  of  agricultural  rent,  wages,  and  profits  are  compaivil 
As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  author  malutaing  that  modem  rents  in  iuoim; 
terms  are  not  as  onerous  as  when  tenant-farmers  paid  rent  In  lahor  and  In  prod- 
uce; that  a  steady  augmentation  has  occurre<I  in  the  price  of  fanii  labnr 
while  otherwise  the  aKrlcultnrnl  industry  Is  (l<'presse<I ;  and  tliat  tliere  has  bwo 
no  wholesale  deiM)|mIatlon  of  llie  rural  districts  of  Kngland.  "The  relativr 
increase  of  the  urhan  |K>iiulation  Is  shown  to  l>e  world-wide  and  tine  to  far- 
reachhiK  ei-onomlc  canses,  and  not  to  any  jKiculiarities  of  land  tenure  or  systeot- 
of  cultivation  or  pn>iK»rty." 

The  return  to  the  land,  J.  MfiuNE  (London:  Chapman  <.l  llaU,  1006:  trr.it 
Jour.  Hoy.  titatiK.  Xot:.  6!)  (1906).  .Vo.  },  pp.  76'.5-76"8).— This  is  a  dest-rlptioi 
of  the  relations  of  Industry  and  agriculture  In  Franc-e,  with  a  plea  for  tl» 
promotion  and  improvement  of  agriculture  as  a  relief  from  tlie  overcrowdine 
of  French  cities  and  tlie  Internecine  struggle  of  nations  for  industrial  »upr«>ina<7. 

To  encourage  the  reiHipulatlon  of  rural  districts,  the  author  suggests  aiDoiv 
other  means  greater  facilities  In  se<*urlng  agricultural  credit,  a  larger  extensioc 
of  cooiM>rative  methods,  governmental  relief  from  oppressive  taxation  on  ap'i- 
cultural  lands,  hetter  rural  wlucatlon,  the  enac-tment  of  a  homestead  law.  ami 
other  mcasin-es. 

Beport  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  the  18  months  ended 
June  30,  1906,  U.  A.  YEBiu-iMiii  aud  J.  N.  Habris  (Kpl.  .igr.  Organ,  flnr. 
\  London].  I9ii6.  pp.  l.!"!.  flyx.  li.  map  I). — This  rc|)ort  reviews  tlie  progress  of 
file  agricultural  coo|)eratlve  movement  In  Kngland  and  Wales  from  its  origin  in 
April.  HMH.  to  .Tune.  liXiti.  and  gives  a  review  of  the  worlv  of  the  .Vgricultural 
Organization  Society  for  tlie  IS  months  ended  ,Iunc  30,  liKKJ. 

The  organization  had  at  the  latter  date  134  affiliated  societies  In  41  c»)unti«>. 
and  at  the.  close  of  the  year  liHV5  reiiorted  7,439  meniliers  and  a  Imsiness  of 
£221.524  for  that  year. 

The  work  of  the  societies  embraces  the  purchase  of  agricultural  supplies, 
cooperative  ownership  of  machinery,  coojierative  sale  of  produce,  experiment 
plats.  Improvement  of  live  stock,  agricultural  credit,  motor  service,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  tenure  of  allotments  and  small  holdings.  Every  branch  of 
the  work  was  prosperous  and  of  great  advantage  to  farmers,  but  the  committee 
lielievcs  that  "  If  tlie  A.  O.  S.  had  larger  funds  the  development  of  agricultural 
cooperation  In  England  and  Wales  would  proceed  with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
at  present."  To  overcome  this  ditficulty  a  central  cooperative  agricultural  bank 
has  re<-ently  lieen  organized  and  registered,  the  sole  puri»se  of  which  is  to 
advance  money  to  local  credit  societies  which  "  will  lie  able  to  play  to  the  full 
their  fimctlon  of  collecting  (lie  siiviiigs  of  country  districts  and  returning  them 
In  the  form  of  (lie  uinch-iM>e(led  cajtltal  for  the  exploitation  of  the  land." 

Agricultural  cooperative  societies  fin  Brazil],  V.  Borckb.  Jr.  (Bo/.  Dir.  Avr- 
Hahia,  H  (1906),  \o.  .;,  pp.  .}6V;- ';6"~ ) .— The  author  points  out  in  this  article  the 
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ndvantages  that  have  resulted  to  fiirniers  in  European  countries  through 
i-ooperatlve  and  credit  societies,  shows  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
organization  in  Brazil,  and  urges  upon  the  government  the  advisability  of 
Improving  rural  educational  conditions.  The  establishment  of  research  stations 
and  cooperative  societies  he  maintains  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
ngrl<-ultural  class  and  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 

Tlie  use  and  objects  of  agricultural  societieB,  B.  B.  Denham  (Trap.  Agr. 
and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr-  800.,  27  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  500-503) .—The  author  dis- 
cusses the  origin,  development,  and  aims  of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society. 

This  society  was  founded  in  November,  1904,  and  at  the  close  of  1906  had 
1.120  members  and  45  branches  with  a  meml)er8hip  of  about  .t,500.  Besides 
publishing  leaflets  from  time  to  time  on  agricultural  topics  in  the  Singhalese. 
Tamil,  and  English  languages,  the  society  has  selected  the  Tropical  AgriculturUt 
as  its  official  organ.  This  publication  is  issued  In  English  and  Singhalese,  and 
is  sent  free  to  members  of  the  society.  < 

Among  the  aims  of  the  society  are  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  paddy 
from  India  and  Japan,  the  introduction  of  new  products,  the  encouragement  of 
cotton  cultivation,  and  the  distribution  of  vegetable  seed^.  "The  use  of  the 
branch  societies  as  cooperative  centers  for  experiments  and  for  the  adoption  of 
the  cooperative  credit  system  is  another  side  of  the  society's  work."  In  gen- 
eral, the  main  purpose  of  the  society  and  its  branches  is  to  accumulate  and 
disseminate  among  Singhalese  farmers  the  most  advanced  and  practical  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

The  "  Ddng^-Lol"  native  cooperative  aocieties  In  Tonkin,  C.  PBfiTRE  (Bui. 
^con.  Indo-Chine,  n.  ser.,  9  (1906),  No.  58,  pp.  10S5-1057).— This  is  a  report 
by  the  dvil-service  administrator  to  the  governor-general  of  French  Indo-Chlna 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  societies  of  Assam 
during  the  4  years  of  their  existence,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  native  farmers  through  cooi)erutive  societies. 

It  Is  shown  that  the  native  farmers  have  been  for  years  at  the  mercy  of 
unscmpnlous  money  lenders,  who  charge  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  soci- 
eties were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  men)l)er8  to  buy  seed 
rice  and  other  agricultural  necessities  at  reasonable  rates  and  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  better  advantage.  For  the  future  development  of  these  societies  it 
is  recommended  that  the  government  encourage  the  establishment  of  district 
cooperative  banlcs,  as  has  t>een  done  In  France,  for  the  pnrfM>se  of  accumulating 
the  savings  of  the  peasants  and  of  purchasing  and  supplying  seed  rice  to  the 
members  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  their  deposits,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rice  granary  under  government  control  to  provide  seed  and 
food  to  the  natives  at  reasonable  prices  In  times  of  scarcity  or  famine. 

A  series  of  appendixes  give  the  by-laws  of  representative  s(K'letles,  a  state- 
ment of  accounts  showing  their  financial  condition  on  De<«mber  31,  1005,  and 
a  table  showing  the  qiiantity  and  value  of  paddy  sold  to  the  society  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  province  of  Ki^n-an  in  1905  and  1900. 

Crop  Beporter  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter.  9  (1907).  Nog. 
J,  pp.  1-8;  2,  pp.  9-16). — ^These  numbers  for  January  and  February,  1907. 
contain.  In  addition  to  the  usual  statistics  on  the  yields  and  condition  of  crops 
In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  8i)eclal  articles  on :  Toba<'co  crop 
by  types — average  price;  exports  of  wheat.  July  to  Noveniher.  1900;  stocks  of 
American  cheese,  December  HI ;  high  price  of  India  jute :  nnml)er  and  value  of 
farm  animals,  January  1,  1907;  colonial  cotton  production;  the  1906-7  wheat 
and  flaxseed  crops  of  Argentina ;  foreign  trade  In  fariL  and  forest  products, 
1906  and  1906;  and  other  agricultural  topics. 
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Comp&rlBon  of  Eng^Ilsh  and  foreig'n  ag^culture  (Jour.  Roy.  Statii.  8oc..  89 
(1908),  No.  4,  pp.  746-751). — In  this  article  attention  Is  called  to  certain  Indiiv 
contrasts  in  the  agriculture  of  typical  European  countries. 

Statistics  are  presented  and  discussed  which  show  the  acreage  In  vaetH. 
imtatoes,  root  crops,  and  fallow  per  1,000  acres  in  8  countries  of  Europe,  and 
H  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  agricultural  position  of  Germany  and  Gieat 
Britain.  From  statistics  on  the  wheat  areas.  It  would  seem  that  there  are 
110,000,000  acres  of  this  cereal  under  cultivation  in  Europe,  "of  which  mock 
more  than  half  is  to  be  found  in  Russia,  Hungary,  and  the  Danubian  statn.' 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany  together  have  83  per  cent  of  the  rye  crop. 

Data  are  also  comi>ared  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  In  13  EnropetB 
countries.  Belgium  leads  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  United  Kingdom  it 
sheep,  with  245  and  374  per  1,000  acres  of  land,  respectively. 

Agricultural  statistics  and  chattel  mortgages,  N.  Monteith  (.inn.  Rpi. 
Bur.  Indus.  Ontario,  1905,  pp.  48). — In  addition  to  meteorological  phenomena 
for  1905,  this  report  gives  In  part  1  detailed  statistical  data  of  the  acreap. 
yields,  and  market  value  of  the  staple  field  crops  grown  In  each  coanty  of 
Ontario  In  1905,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  province  for  the  past  10  years 
and  the  average  for  tlie  14  years  1892-1005. 

From  bulletins  issued  by  the  Ontario  department  of  agriculture  abstracts 
are  given  on  the  season  and  crops  for  the  year,  live  stock  and  dairying,  labor 
and  wages,  etc.  A  scarcity  of  farm  labor  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  prewnw 
of  fresh  immigrants  from  Great  Britain.  "  Fanners  are  utilizing  impiwed 
machinery  and  newer  methods  more  and  more  in  order  to  get  along  with  les 
manual  aid.  Skilled  farm  laborers  receive  from  $30  to  $40  a  month,  and  fron 
$1.50  to  $2  a  day,  during  harvesting,  but  Inexperienced  men  get  as  low  as  bait 
these  wages." 

Part  2  consists  of  tabulated  data  regarding  chattel  mortgages  In  the  province 
for  the  years  1896  to  1905,  inclusive.  The  prosperity  of  the  farmers  in  the 
province  Is  shown  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  mortgages  from  U,63S 
in  1896  to  7,403  In  1905,  securing  indebtedness  of  $3,826,582  and  $2.T58,(M6. 
respectively. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland,  with,  detailed  report  for  the  year  1905 
(Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  .\gr.  Statia.  1905,  pp.  106). — ^This  report 
contains  statistics  on  the  acreage  under  crops,  crop  production,  uiirabor  of  land 
holdings  in  each  county  and  province,  live  stock,  dairy  Industry,  bee  keeping 
milling  industrj',  forestry,  wages  of  laborers,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
agriculture  in  Ireland. 

Agricultural  statistics,  Ireland,  1906  (Dept.  .Apr.  and  Tech.  In*lr.  Irdtnl 
Agr.  Statis.  1906,  pp.  23). — Data  are  presented  regarding  the  acreage  under  crops 
and  the  miniber  and  kind  of  live  stock  in  each  county  Rnd  province  of  Ireland  for 
the  .years  1!K)5  and  ]90<'>. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  India  for  the  years  1900-1901  to  1904-5  (Afr- 
HtaiU.  India,  21  (li)0!,-.-,),  I,  pp.  J,iO;  II,  pp.  .90).— This  publication  Rit» 
detailed  data  of  British  India  and  native  States  relating  to  area  of  all  provinc«R 
forest  lands,  and  cultivable  and  uncultlvable  lands;  crops  irrigated  and  stmrcw 
and  extent  of  water  used  In  irrigntion ;  area  under  crops  and  yields  of  crops; 
number  of  live  stock  and  implements;  land  revenue  of  the  provinces;  transfere 
of  lands ;  tea  and  coffee  production ;  and  other  ngricnltnral  statistics. 

The  basis  of  rural  industry  and  booklceeping,  J.  B.  Lambl.  trans,  by  G- 
Edaxoe  (La  fiuhgtaiice  de  la  PropriH^  Riirale  et  la  Comptahilite  .4.<7nPi*- 
PariK:  lAhrairic  dcs  Soicnees  Agriooles,  1906,  pp.  32). — The  author  points  oat  in 
this  pamphlet  that  the  constituents  of  air  and  soil,  which  largely  enter  Into  th* 
composition  of  plants,  and  animals,  are  to  a  great  extent  gratuitously  snpplW 
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by  nature,  and  that  on  this  account  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts can  not  be  definitely  determined.    Pie  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  double- 
enti7  system  of  bookkeeping  employed  In  industrial  pursuits,  where  all  economic 
factors  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles  are  definitely  known,     ■ 
is  not  suitable  for  keeping  agricultural  accounts. 

Bookkeeping  for  farmers,  T.  C.  Atkeson,  edited  by  H.  Mykick  CNew  York: 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  X905,  pp.  40). — In  this  volume  a  comprehensive  system 
of  keeping  accounts  by  Professor  Atkeson  is  supplemented  by  a  practical  outline 
of  the  Stockbrldge  ^'stem.  The  two  methods  are  believed  to  offer  to  the  farmer 
a  system  of  bookkeeping  that  will  enable  blm  to  know  at  any  time  "bow  the 
business  of  the  whole  farm,  or  any  part  of  It,  stands.'' 

AGEICTILTTJEAL  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  fanner,  D.  Kinley  (III.  Agr.,  11  (1906),  Vo.  S,  pp. 
€1-66). — In  this  paper  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  discusses  the  education  of  the  farmer  from  the  three  considerations  of 
success,  happiness,  and  highest  social  service.  In  order  to  be  successful  it  Is 
important  that  he  shall  be  trained  along  the  technical  lines  now  receiving  atten- 
tion In  the  agricultural  colleges  and  also  in  the  commercial  side  of  farming — 
the  education  which  treats  of  farming  as  a  business  and  is  concerned  with  the 
principles  of  prices,  market  organizations,  transportation  routes  and  rates,  com- 
petitive sources  of  supply,  farm  organization,  and  similar  subjects.  To  this  end 
he  should  study  among  other  things  economics  and  industrial  history. 

The  fanner  should  also  be  taught  the  cultural  studies — history,  literature,  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  and  the  like  "for  the  training  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
recreation  that  they  bring,"  and  be  should  be  educated  for  citizenship  in  order 
to  have  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  matters  of  public  policy,  such  as  the 
tariff,  the  trusts,  railroad  rates,  and  the  banking  problem.  Knowledge  and  right 
thinking  along  these  lines  come  largely  with  the  study  of  history,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  political  economy. 

The  writer  recognizes  the  possibility  of  educating  away  from  the  farm,  but 
thinks  that  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  effect,  that  gradually,  as  more  educated 
men  take  up  farming  and  social  life  In  the  country  becomes  more  agreeable  to 
educated  men,  there  will  be  less  tendency  to  leave  the  country  on  account  of 
the  Intellectual  and  social  attractions  of  the  city. 

The  education  of  the  farm  boy,  G.  L.  Bisuop  (Bien.  Rpt.  Okla.  Bd.  Agr.,  2 
(1905-6),  pp.  285-290,  fig.  1). — An  argiiment  for  an  agricultural  education  for 
all  farm  boys.  In  which  the  ways  of  getting  such  an  education  are  pointed  out 
and  attention  is  called  to  its  advantages. 

Agriculture  in  public  schools,  A.  M.  Soule  (V.  P.  1.  Agr.  Jour.,  1  (1906), 
Ao.  1,  pp.  17-19). — A  plea  for  nature  study  in  the  smaller  public  st-bools, 
agricultural  subjects  in  consolidated  rural  s<'hools,  and  regular  courses  in 
elementary  agriculture  and  the  sciences  pertaining  thereto  in  all  high  schools. 
The  writer  considers  that  the  main  difflculty  in  carrying  out  such  a  program 
iw  not  Inability  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  teach  agriculture,  i>ut  indifference 
toward  the  subject.  lie  favors  the  development  of  suitable  courses  in  agri- 
••ulture  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  rather  than  the  establishment 
of  separate  agricultural  schools. 

Agriculttiral  education,  A.  C.  Scott  (Blen.  Rpt.  Okla.  Bd.  Agr.,  2  (1905-6), 
])p.  261-211). — An  address  before  the  C'llnhoma  Board  of  Agriculture  com- 
prising a  discussion  of  (1)  the  etlucation  of  the  man  who  stays  on  the  farm — 
elementary  agriculture  in  all  public  schools,  college  short  courses,  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  exi)eriment  station  bulletins  and  other  literature,  and  (2)  "  the 
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education  lie  could  aspire  to  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  " — tlie  full  coUejw  conrs* 
with  not  only  tlie  technical  training  It  implies,  but  also  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment that  comes  from  higher  training  in  history,  literature,  and  other  subjerts 
of  study. 

Agriculture  in  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma,  E.  R.  Balcomb  (Bien.  Rpt. 
Okla.  Bd.  Agr„  2  {1905-6),  pp.  276-279).— An  address  before  the  OkUhoiM 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  which  the  siteaker  argued  for  agriculture  in  all  pablic 
schools,  not  to  teach  the  science  or  the  art  of  iigrieulture,  but  the  nnderlyiii? 
principles  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  cultivation  of  crops,  selection  of  seed, 
etc.,  by  means  of  the  text-book  and  practical  ex|>erlments. 

How  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  other  lands,  and  how  it  may 
best  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Texas,  A.  C.  Ellis  (Texas  School  Jow. 
24  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  24-33).— This  is  an  address  dellrered  October  20,  l»l 
ttefore  the  Texas  Industrial  Educational  Convention  by  the  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  education  is  defined  and  a  course  based  on  the  syllabus  glTcn  to 
Circular  60  of  this  Office  Is  outlined  and  amplified.  It  is  shown  that  there  Is  i 
very  definite  and  useful  body  of  knowledge  concerning  some  of  the  imporbuii 
phases  of  agriculture,  that  this  can  be  taught  In  public  schools,  aud  that  it 
ought  to  be  taught  not  only  because  of  the  Information  given,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  training  given  to  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupils. 

As  regards  the  programme  with  reference  to  this  work  In  Texas  schools,  It  i« 
argued  that  It  would  be  Inadvisable  to  require  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  all 
the  one-teacher  rural  schools.  Instead  of  this 'it  Is  recommended  that  (1)  sH 
teachers  be  required  to  learn  something  about  scientific  agriculture  and  how  it 
Is  taught,  and  that  the  capable  and  fortunately  located  teachers  be  deflniW.r 
encouraged  to  Introduce  agriculture  Into  their  schools;  (2)  the  teaching  of  api- 
culture be  required  In  rural  schools  possessing  more  than  one  teacher,  of  wbirli 
there  are  about  2.000  in  the  State,  and  (3)  the  1.000  Independent  districts  in 
the  State  be  encouraged  to  Introduce  agriculture.  For  the  8,000  one-teachff 
rural  schools  in  Texas  consolidation  and  more  efflcient  superiutendeofe  aiv 
recommended. 

In  order  to  procure  teachers  for  the  work  suggested,  it  is  recommended  (li 
that  for  the  teachers  of  agriculture  In  high  schools  and  for  the  directors  awl 
general  leaders  of  this  work,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  employ  a 
professor  of  pedagogy.  Introduce  training  courses,  and  be  allowe<l  to  grant  State 
life  certificates.  It  is  stated  that  the  State  university  has  not  the  eqiiipmeot 
for  training  these  leaders  and  the  normal  schools  are  not  doing  work  of  higi 
enough  grade.  Furthermore,  the  university  and  the  three  normal  schools  art 
unable  with  their  present  facilities  to  train  all  of  the  teaciiers  needed  for  th- 
public  schools.  (2)  "For  the  training  of  teachers  In  elementary  agrlcultnre 
there  should  be  established  at  once  short  winter  and  short  summer  coar**! 
esi)eciaily  arranged  for  teachers."  It  is  thought  that  in  one  short  session  of  t*~i 
months  a  teacher  can  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  is  taught  in  elementao' 
agriculture,  and  in  two  such  eiessions,  with  a  year  of  rending  and  of  practice 
in  the  school  intervening,  he  may  become  a  really  good  teacher  of  the  element 
of  agriculture,  such  work  as  Is  possible  In  the  elementary  rural  schools  ba^'m 
more  than  one  teacher.  Such  short  courses  could  lie  given  not  only  at  the  at^- 
cultnral  and  mechanical  college,  but  also  at  the  college  of  industrial  arts,  the 
three  normal  schools,  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  State  unlversit.v  summer  school- 
Professor  Ellis  does  not  believe  In  the  establishment  of  special  high  st'bools  to 
provide  secondary  instruction  In  agriculture.  He  believes  such  schools  have  a 
tendency  to  create  class  distinctions,  and  cites  in  evidence  of  this  the  schooU  of 
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(lermany  and  Japan.  A  large  part  of  a  child's  education  conies  from  bis  asso- 
ciation with  his  s(-hool  companions  and  with  his  teachers  out  of  class,  and  the 
t'iectiou  of  special  courses  In  agriculture  is  sufflciently  narrowing  without  put- 
ting the  boy  "  off  in  a  sc-bool  in  which  all  the  pupils  and  all  the  teachers  are 
studying  exactly  the  same  subject."  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  wiser  and  more 
economical  to  develop  a  system  of  agricultural  education  within  tlie  present 
common  school  system  In  harmony  with  the  social  organisation  and  social 
Ideals  of  these  schools.  lie  would  therefore  introduce  elective  courses  in  agri- 
culture in  the  existing  high  schools  of  Texas,  and  provide  extra  teachers  and 
extra  laboratory  facilities  for  this  work. 

Why  a^colture  should  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  K.  L.  Hatch  '  ( Wis. 
Jour.  Ed.,  S9  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  73.  7i). — The  reasons  given  by  the  author  are 
to  prepare  students  to  teach  the  subjects  in  the  common  schools,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  to  direct  attention  to  life  on 
the  farm  and  its  ever  Increasing  possibilities. 

Beport  of  committee  on  extension  work  (('.  (i.  Dept.  Agr.,  O/fice  Expt.  Stas. 
Circ.  72,  pp.  8). — ^Thls  is  the  first  reiwrt  of  the  committee  on  extension  work  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exi)erlment  Stations. 
It  includes  u  definition  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  as  interpreted  by 
the  committee,  and  a  grouping  of  the  divisions  of  this  work  as  follows:  (A) 
Farmers'  institutes,  (B)  itinerant  le<'tures  other  than  farmers'  institutes,  (C) 
literature,  (D)  object  lessons  or  outdoor  practicums,  (E)  rural  societies,  and 
(F)  other  associations.  The  report  also  outlines  42  lines  of  extension  work, 
and  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  future  work  of 
the  committee. 

History  of  farmers'  institates  in  the  United  States,  J.  Hamilto;:)  (V.  S. 
l>rpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stan.  Bill.  J74,  pp.  96). — This  bulletin  brings  together 
data  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  farmers'  Institute  movement  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  up  to  the  year  1904,  since  which  time  the 
progress  of  the  institutes  has  been  recorded  In  the  annual  rejiorts  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Specialist  of  this  I>epartnient.  It  contains  historical  data  con- 
cerning Government  aid  to  institutes,  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  and  institutes  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  latter 
prepared  largely  by  the  different  State  dlretttors  of  farmers'  Institutes. 

Farmers'  institutes  {Ohio  Hta.  Circ.  6i,  pp.  i). — A  list  of  officers  of  the 
station  and  the  subjects  they  are  prepare<l  to  discuss  at  farmers'  institutes. 

HISCEILANEOVS. 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  190»,  .Tames  Wilson  (V.  8.  Dept. 
Agr..  Rpt.  S.i,  pp.  9Ji). — A  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190C. 

Annual  Beport  of  Florida  Station,  1906  (Florida  l^ta.  Rpt.  J906,  pp.  LXIV).— 
Tills  includes  the  orKaiiiz.ition  li.st  of  the  station,  n  financial  statement  for  the 
flHcal  year  ended  June  :iO,  lOtKi,  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station 
(luring  the  year,  statements  c-oncerning  coojierative  work  undertaken,  reports 
f»f  different  members  of  the  station  staff  Including  in  some  instances  the  results 
of  observations  and  experiments,  a  list  of  perimlicals  rp<"elvetl  by  the  station,  a 
subject  list  of  station  publications,  and  an  article  on  pineapple  culture  -ibstracted 
elsewhere. 

Seport  of  the  Experiment  Station  Committee  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  1906  (Hairaiian  Sufiur  Plaiitrm'  Sla.  Rpt.  1906,  pp. 
.55). — ^Tlie  general  work  of  the  station  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
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1006,  Is  reviewed  by  the  comiiiittee  In  charge  and  more  detailed  re|x>rts  of  tin- 
officers  In  charge  of  the  divislonH  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  entomology,  and 
pathology  and  physiology  are  appended.  Some  of  these  reports  are  abstracted 
elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1005  (South  Coro- 
lino  8ta.  Rpt.  1903.  pp.  2S). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
(ttateuieut  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905.  and  reports  of  the  director 
«nd  heads  of  departments. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1906  (South  Caro- 
lina Uta.  Rpt.  1006.  pp.  2S).— This  Includes  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  and  reports  of  the  director 
«nd  heads  of  the  departments  reviewing  the  work  of  the  station  during  tlie  yeiir. 

Interim  report  of  the  Canada  Experimental  Farms,  December  1,  1905,  to 
March  31,  1006  (Canada  Expl.  Farms  Interim  Rpt.,  1905-6.  pp.  98).— ThiR 
report.  Issued  primarily  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  date  of  closing  the  fiscal 
year,  summarizes,  in  a  general  way,  the  more  important  results  secured  by 
the  exi)erlmeutal  farms  since  their  establishment  in  1887.  Reviews  of  this 
nature  are  submitted  by  the  director,  W.  Saunders,  the  agriculturist.  J.  H. 
Grisdale,  the  liorticuiturist,  W.  T.  Macoun,  the  chemist,  V.  T.  Shutt,  the  ento- 
mologist and  botanist,  .T.  Fletcher,  the  cereallst,  C.  R  Saunders,  and  the  poultrjr 
manager,  A.  <J.  Gilbert.  Altliougb  the  report  contains  no  new  work.  It  is 
nevertheless  of  considerable  interest.  Inasmuch  as  It  outlines  the  progress  tiuit 
has  been  made  In  ext)erlniental  agriculture  in  Canada  during  a  period  of  about 
19  years. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  ZXZVm  (L.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Farmer*'  Bvl  i^■i■ 
pp.  32,  figs.  4). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Loss 
of  nitrogen  from  soils,  manure  as  affected  by  food,  continuous  corn  i-ultun-. 
pasturing  wheat,  storage  of  sweet  potatoes,  rotting  of  potatoes  In  storage, 
hog  cots,  the  disinfection  of  stables,  the  effect  of  horsetail  weeds  on  horses, 
treatment  of  calf  scours,  preserving  eggs,  wheat  bran,  testing  individual  rows, 
clean  milk,  cleanliness  In  the  dairy,  grading  cream,  and  paraffin  In  dairying. 

The  experiment  station  building,  A.  Goss  (Indiana  Sta.  Ciiv.  ->.  pp.  !"• 
flgn.  .5). — The  condition  of  the  experiment  station  building  is  described  and  Illus- 
trated.   An  appropriation  for  a  new  building  is  being  asked  for. 
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Alabama  CoUcgre  and  Station. — In  order  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  at 
the  (-olIeKe.  the  total  enrollment  of  which  has  now  reached  600  students,  the 
l^iKlature  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $ri(i,500  per  year  for  the  next  four 
years  to  be  usecl  exclusively  for  buildings  and  e<|uipnient.  Of  this  amount 
$75,000  is  to  be  expendeil  in  the  erection  and  eiiuipment  of  an  agricultural 
building  for  the  Joint  use  of  tlie  college  and  station.  In  lieu  of  fees  heretofore 
derived  from  the  analysis  of  fertilizers,  a  fixed  annual  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance has  l)een  made  approximating  in  amount  that  previously  obtained. 
The  veterinarian  of  tlie  college  and  station  has  l)een  made  ex  officio  State 
veterinarian.  A  live  stock  sanitary  board  has  l)een  created,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $.5,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  will  l>e  used  in  eradi- 
cating tiie  <-attle  ticli,  the  woric  l)eing  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department. 

California  University  and  Station. — .\n  appropriation  of  $1.32.000  has  l>een 
made  by  the  State  legislature  for  the  e<iuipment  of  the  new  farm  at  Davisville, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  high  school  on  its  grounds. 

Colorado  College. — At  the  recent  session  of  Congress  a  qtiarter  section  of 
land  was  ceded  to  the  college  for  use  in  experiments  in  forestry. 

Conneetlont  College  and  Stations. — In  a  siiecial  message  to  the  legislature  the 
governor  advocated  moving  tlie  agricultural  college  at  Storrs  to  a  more  central 
and  accessible  site,  and  the  State  experiment  station  "  to  the  siune  place,  from 
its  present  too  valuable  site  in  an  aristocratic  residential  se(;tIon  of  New  Haven, 
where  land  values  are  increasingly  high."  He  aslis  tliat  the  legislature  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  si)eclal  conuuittee  "  to  consider  the  prol)lem  of  unifying, 
coordinating,  and  collecting  the  various  agricultural  forces  of  the  State's  related 
agrarian  establisliments  and  commissions,"  and  recommends  that  only  such 
appropriations  l)e  made  for  the  agricultural  college  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
fixed  charges  due  to  the  oi)eratlon  of  tlie  college  during  tlie  next  two  years, 
all  propose<l  Improvements  to  await  tiie  rejwrt  of  the  suggeste<l  committee. 

A.  L.  Winton,  chief  cliemist  of  the  State  station,  has  l)een  appointe<l  chief  of 
the  ('hicago  laboratory  of  tlie  Bureau  of  ("hemistry  of  this  Department,  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  national  fo<Ml  law,  and  has  entere<l  upon 
his  duties.  .1.  P.  Street,  chief  chemist  of  the  New  Jersey  stations,  has  lK>en 
appointed  to  sud-eed  him. 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — The  State  legislature  has  authorize*!  the 
Issuing  of  $2I).00()  worth  of  State  Injiids,  the  proceeiis  of  whicli  are  to  be  used 
for  purchasing  and  e<iuipplng  a  farm  for  the  use  of  the  college  and  station.  A 
legislative  commission  was  apiM)Inted  to  purchas<>  the  farm  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  agricultural  committee  of  the  hoard  of  tnist<H»s.  Tills  commission  lias 
selected  a  farm  of  220  acres,  situate<l  about  a  mile  from  the  college. 

At  a  re<-ent  meeting  of  the  lx)ard  of  trustees  it  was  dwided  to  abolish  the 
governing  board  of  the  station  as  at  present  constitutefl.  and  the  agricultural 
<'ommittee  was  given  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  station  and  to  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  college.    Dr.  C,  F,  Dawson,  formerly  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Animal  Induxtry.  and  more  re<-pntly  (if  the  Floridii  I'nirersity  and 
Station,  has  I>eon  elected  profesRor  of  veterinary  science  in  the  ooUege  and 
\eterlnarlan  to  the  station,  and  C.  A.  Mt<?ue.  of  the  Michigan  College,  professor 
of  horticulture  and  horticulturist.  Dr.  M.  T.  Cook,  recently  connected  with  the 
station  in  Cuba,  has  been  api>olnted  botanist  of  the  college  and  plant  patbolofn^ 
to  the  station,  succeeding  F.  D.  Chester,  resigne<l. 

nUnols  Xrniyeriity  and  Station. — A  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry  lui." 
been  established  In  the  animal  husbandry  department  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. Dr.  II.  S.  (Jrindley  is  to  be  In  charge  of  this  department,  with  the 
title  of  chief  in  animal  chemistry,  and  assistants  are  to  be  provided  for  physio- 
logI<-al,  bacteriological,  and  analytical  work.  It  is  intended  to  confine  the 
laboratory  Investigations  entirely  to  studies  In  animal  nutrition. 

Indiana  Station. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  erection 
and  e4|uipnient  of  a  stntion  building.  A  feeding  stuffs  control  law  has  alsu 
been  enacted,  to  Ik»  In  charge  of  the  station,  with  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  tou 
to  meet  the  exiiense.  Any  surplus  revenue  from  this  inspection  is  made  avail- 
able  for  general  purposes. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — Appropriations  aggregating  $544,000  for  the 
college  and  |57.0C)0  for  the  Fort  Hays  substation  have  been  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  next  biennlum.  The  appropriations  include  $70,000  for  the 
ere<-tIon  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  domestic  science  and  art,  a  like  saiD 
for  a  veterinary  building.  $80,000  for  an  engineering  building,  and  $11,500  for 
farmers'  Institutes.  The  aggregate  is  one-half  as  large  as  the  entire  amoaut 
given  by  the  State  during  the  previous  forty-four  years'  history  of  the  college. 
JMIls  were  also  i>a.ssed  providing  for  the  inspection  of  feetling  stuffs  and  fer- 
tilizers. Tlie  administration  of  these  acts  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  station, 
which  is  iiuthorizeil  to  collect  a  tonnage  tax  and  apply  the  suri^us  for  general 
puri)o.ses. 

Louisiana  TTniTcrsity  and  Stations. — A  small  addition  has  recently  Iteen  made 
to  the  pathological  lalwratory  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Station  for  the  purj'we  "f 
giving  additional  room  and  better  control  of  incubators  and  sterilizers.  A 
hospital  2(i  by  20  feet,  and  a  breeding  room  of  the  same  size,  are  being  erected 
for  work  in  nnlmal  pathology.  An  Angus  bull  and  heifer  have  recently  been 
imvcliasp<l  for  breeillng  i)uriK)ses. 

II.  1*.  Agee,  assistant  <-hemist  and  sugar  maker  at  Audubon  Park,  is  spending 
tlie  grinding  season  with  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Cuba. 

A  new  chemical  laboratofj-  to  cost  $40,000  Is  to  l>e  erecte<l  for  the  use  of  the^ 
univcrsit.v. 

Maine  TJniTersity. — An  appropriation  of  $130,000  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  for  maintenance  during  the  next  biennlum,  besides  $iX),000  for  new 
buildings,  lucludlng  an  agricultural  building  and  a  central  heating  plant  A 
protracted  contest  to  compel  the  abolition  of  the  B.  A.  degree  was  uusuccessfni. 

Maryland  Station. — Raymond  Outwater.  assistant  chemist,  died  February  "• 
The  vacancy  has  l)een  filled  by  the  appointment  of  I^wis  W.  Fetzer,  Pli.  1). 
(Municii),  of  New  York.  M.  N.  Straughn  resigned  March  1  to  acc-ept  a  position 
witli  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj-  of  this  Department,  in  connection  with  tlie 
sweet  corn  Investigations.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  assistant  chemist  by  J.  J.  T. 
(Sraliam,'  at  present  a.ssistant  in  the  State  work  of  the  college. 

Massachusetts  College  and  Station.— James  Drajter.  trustee  of  the  college  ami 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  experiment  station,  dieil 
March  14.  C.  S.  Pomert>y  has  i>eon  appointed  assistant  horticulturist  in  tlh' 
station,  and  E.  C.  Proulx,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
at  the  Indiana  Station.  The  governor  has  approved  the  bill  changing  the  iianie 
of  the  station  to  Mas.sachusetts  .\gricultural  Experimental  Station. 
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A  chair  of  floriculture  bas  been  estnblished.  nnd  Is  to  be  In  charge  of  E.  A. 
White,  now  botanist  at  tlie  Connecticut  College  and  Storrs  Station,  who  will 
enter  on  his  duties  at  the  close  of  the  college  year.  Francis  Canning,  Instructor 
In  floriculture,  has  accepted  a  commercial  position  in- Pennsylvania. 

A  summer  school  of  agriculture  for  teachers  is  to  be  held,  commencing  July 
8  and  continuing  four  weeks.  This  Is  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  and  recent  acts  of  the  legislature.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  school  and  home  gardening  and 
general  nature  study. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — Increased  appropriations  for  maintenance 
during  the  next  biennlum  and  for  new  buildings  were  made  by  the  legislature 
at  its  re<-ent  session.  The  college  received  for  maintenance  $50,000,  an  increase 
of  $14,000.  besides  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  an  agricultural  building. 
For  farmers'  institutes  $15,000  was  appropriated,  an  increase  of  $7,000,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  pure-bred  stock,  $5,000.  The  station  was  given  $15,000  for 
uiainteuance  and  $6,000  for  exi)erlments  in  dry  farming,  an  Increase  In  each 
case  of  50  per  cent. 

A  permanent  substation  for  dry  farming  was  established  In  Fergus  County, 
with  $1,000  per  year  for  maintenance.  The  county  Is  to  contribute  160  acres 
of  land  and  at  least  $.S.000  for  buildings.  Cooperative  work  has  been  arranged 
for  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  and  the  cooperative 
work  with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railways  will  be  con- 
tinued, these  corporations  having  offered  to  contribute  from  $4,.'500  to  $5,500 
for  this  purpose. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  fruit  investigations  $500  was  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  substation.  A  perpetual  water  right  and 
15  acres  of  land  must  be  given  by  the  community  in  which  It  is  located. 

Kew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — E.  L.  Shaw,  associate  agriculturist,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  will  take  up  the  work  July  1. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — M.  P.  Sweeney,  of  Colgate  University,  and  P.  W. 
Flint,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  have  bet>n  appointed  assistant  chemists. 
A.  \V.  Clark  has  resigned  to  take  up  commercial  work. 

Cornell  University. — James  G.  Needham,  I*h.  D.,  professor  of  blologj-  in 
Lake  Forest  University,  and  also  connected  with  the  New  York  State  Ento- 
mological Field  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  limnology 
in  the  department  of  entomologj-  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  His  duties  will 
Include  largely  research  work  on  the  study  of  life  in  marsh  and  inland  waters. 
It  Is  said  that  the  course  has  heretofore  never  been  offered  in  any  university. 

Korth  Dakota  Station. — An  annual  appropriation  of  .$T..")00  has  been  made  by 
the  l^islature  for  additional  bulletins,  the  esbiblisliment  of  12  demonstration 
farms,  experiments  In  the  maaufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  other 
purposes. 

Ohio  Station. — D.  L.  Sampson  has  been  reappointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control.  At  Its  annual  meeting  T.  C.  Laylln  was  elected  president,  1).  L. 
Sampson,  secretarj-.  and  John  Courtrlght,  treasurer.  A  department  of  nutri- 
tion investigations  was  established  under  the  dire<'tion  of  E.  B.  Forbes,  of  the 
Missouri  University  and  Station,  who  is  expected  to  begin  his  work  during  the 
summer.  An  extension  of  one  of  the  station  buildings  has  provided  additional 
oflSce  facilities. 

OUataoma  College. — ^The  short  course  held  this  winter  was  an  unprece<lentetl 
success,  there  being  about  .500  farmers  in  attendance.  The  keynote  of  the 
meeting  was  agricultural  education  of  the  farmer,  both  at  home  and  in  college. 
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A  plan  for  movable  schools,  suggested  by  Prof.  John  Hamilton  of  this  Offiiv. 
aroused  special  Interest. 

Pennsylvania  College. — Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  ex-govemor  ot  the  State,  jndge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  president  of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Judson  P.  Welsh,  principal  of  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School  for  many  years,  vice-president  and  business 
manager. 

Khode  Island  College  and  Station. — 6.  E.  Adams,  associate  agronomist  in  ibc 
station,  has  been  elected  professor  of  agriculture  In.  the  coU^^  to  soccerd 
F.  W.  Card,  whose  resignation  talces  effect  June  30.  L.  F.  Whipple  succeed/i 
W.  F._  Purrington,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted,  as  assistant 
chemist  in  the  station. 

South  Carolina  Station. — C.  C.  McDonnell  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemiiit 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Bureait  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department. 

South  Dakota  Station. — The  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  directing  the  selection 
of  common  school,  endowment,  or  indemnity  lands  in  3  sections  of  the  State 
for  experiment  stations.  A  bill  was  also  passed  granting  25,000  acres  of  land 
to  these  stations  for  their  support 

Tennessee  XlniTersity  and  Station. — A  State  appropriation  of  $100,000  lias 
been  made  for  the  next  biennium.  Of  this  amount,  $25,000  is  to  be  used  for 
salaries,  $40,000  for  an  agricultural  building,  $22,000  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $3,000  for  the  transportation  of  the  holders  of  scholarships,  of  which 
three  have  been  established  for  each  meml)er  of  the  legislature,  and  $10.(M> 
for  cooperative  experiments  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  extensicm  wort 
in  middle  Tennessee.  A  separate  bill  also  appropriates  $40,000  for  the  esttb- 
lishment  of  a  permanent  substation  in  West  Tennessee. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — A.  M.  Soule,  dean  of  the  college  and  director 
of  the  station,  has  teudere<l  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  September  1.  »t 
which  time  he  will  go  to  Georgia  to  tal<e  charge  of  the  agricultural  work  at 
the  universitj'. 

Vtali  College  and  Station. — J.  A.  Widtsoe  has  l>eeu  elected  to  succeed  W.  J. 
Kerr  as  president  of  the  college,  and  E.  D.  Ball  director  of  the  station  in  sui<fes- 
sion  to  P.  A.  Yoder. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — An  appropriation  aggregating  $575,754  ba> 
been  made  by  the  State  legislature  for  the  ensuing  biennium.  Of  this  $130.0t>i 
is  for  a  library  and  auditorium.  $125,000  for  a  general  recitation  buildinjL 
$25,000  for  a  domestic  economy  building,  $12,000  for  an  engineering  laboratory 
for  hydraulics  and  irrigation,  $11,000  for  a  wing  to  the  veterinary  hospitnl. 
$12,000  for  additional  farm  lands.  $7,000  for  barns,  $10,000  for  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, $4,000  for  investigations  with  cereals  and  in  dry-land  farming,  $2,500  for 
irrigation  Investigations,  $20,000  for  the  Puyallup  Substation,  and  the  balautv 
for  maintenance.  A  two-yenr  forestry  course  has  just  been  arranged,  and  a 
chair  of  farm  management  is  to  be  establishetl. 

West  Virginia  Station. — E.  B.  Copelaud,  who,  as  previously  announced,  wa* 
elected  horticulturist,  has  decided  not  to  accept  the  position,  but  will  continue 
in  his  present  position  with  the  Philippine  department  of  agriculture. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — The  property  formerly  lielonging  to  tli? 
State  iienitentinry,  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  university  and  station  for 
some  time,  has  been  formally  grante<l  by  the  legislature  to  the  university,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  Its  e<iulpinent  for  experimental  worli. 
An  appropriation  of  $2..'>00  for  farmers'  institutes  was  also  made. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — C.  B.  Smith,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  tlie 
departments  of  horticulture  and  forestry  of  Experiment  Station  Record.  Iws 
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been  transferrwl  to  the  Farm  Management  luvestigatious  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  has  been  suc-ceeded  by  E.  J.  Glasson  of  that  Bureau.  B.  P. 
Fleming  has  been  appointed  irrigation  engineer  In  the  New  Mexico  Station. 

B'e'w  Experiment  Station  at  Orignon. — Au  experiment  station  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  pathology  Is  to  be  established  at  Grlgnon,  BYance,  under  the 
directorship  of  Doctor  Griffon.  It  will  be  quite  distinct  from  the  agronomical 
station  founded  by  Dcheraln,  and  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  work  with  plants. 

Commission  on  Organization  and  Policy  in  Agricultural  Kesearoh. — President 
Ij.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  has  appointed  the  commission  provided  for  at  the  last  conven- 
tion to  Inquire  into  the  organization  and  policy  which  should  prevail  In  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  agriculttiral  research,  as  follows:  As  representa- 
tives of  scientific  men  not  connected  with  official  agricultural  research.  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Universitj',  and  President  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  of  Clark  College ;  from  the  research  workers  of  the  association,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Armsby,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York 
State  Station ;  and  from  this  Department,  Gifford  Plncbot,  of  the  Forest  Service. 
President  Jordan  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Agricultural  Measures  Passed  by  Congpress. — In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  act,  which  contained  considerable  legislation  and  is  summarized 
elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  agrl- 
cniltural  bank  for  the  Philippines,  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  for  the  printing  of  250,000  copies  of  the 
report  of  this  Department  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse.  Agricultural  colleges 
were  also  made  depositories  for  all  public  documents.  Among  the  measures 
which  failed  of  passage  were  the  various  bills  for  the  support  of  brdnch 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  high  schools,  agricultural  instruction  in  normal 
schools,  and  additional  agricultural  colleges  in  Congressional  districts. 

Agricultural  School  at  St.  Lawrence  UnlveVslty. — Additional  plans  have  been 
announced  concerning  this  institution.  According  to  American  Agriculturist 
a  school  of  secondary  grade  is  contemplated,  which  will  cooperate,  rather  than 
compete,  with  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  University.  The  leading 
objects  will  be  the  training  of  practical  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  A  common 
school  edacation  will  be  required  for  admission,  but  there  will  be  no  entrance 
examinations.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  northern  New 
York.  Special  farmers'  courses  are  conteniplate<l,  and  various  forms  of  exten- 
sion work  are  to  be  carrle<I  on  so  far  as  practicable. 

A  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  university  has  been  secured  for  the  school  and 
negotiations  are  proceeding  for  a  farm  of  70  acres  for  experimental  purposes. 
A  main  building  Is  to  be  ere<;ted  at  once.  This  will  be  a  substantial  three-story 
stone  structure,  and  will  contain  recitation  and  l»>cture  rooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  an  assembly  hall,  and  rooms  for  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  blacksmlthing.  It  is  hoi)e<l  to  undertake  some  Instmction  of  a  preliminary 
nature  next  fall  and  to  have  a  formal  opening  In  the  spring  of  1908. 

K.  C.  Davis  has  accepted  the  position  of  dean  which,  as  previously  announced, 
was  tendered  him  some  time  ago. 

Graduate  School  of  Agrriculture  In  1908. — The  committee  on  graduate  study 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Ck)lleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
has  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  graduate  school  at  Ithaca  in  the 
summer  of  1!108.  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office,  has  again  consented  to  serve 
as  dean. 

Agriculture  at  Cambridge  University. — ^Tlie  professorship  in  agriculture  at 
Cambridge  was  established  in  1899,  in  consequence  of  an  offer  by  tlie  Worshipful 
Company  of  Drapers  to  contribute  .$4,000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  its  supiMrt. 
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Tills  offer  has  Just  been  renewed  for  a  second  i>erlod  of  ten  years,  and  the  chair 
is  henceforth  to  be  designated  the  "  Drapers'  Professorship  of  Agricnlture." 
As  previously  noted,  the  Drapers'  Company  has  also  offered  $^,000  toward 
buildings  and  equipment,  for  which  $100,000  is  desired.  From  other  sources 
S3fi,()00  has  already  been  pledged.  It  Is  also  hoped  to  increase  the  annnal  income 
l)y  $3,000,  as  the  number  of  students  in  agriculture  is  rapidly  Increasing  and 
additional  aid  is  required.  Efforts  to  establish  a  department  of  forestry  aw 
under  way  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  forestry  museum. 

Sural  Education  In  England. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  resolutions  were  passed  urging  that  a  mote  decided  agrloul- 
turul  tone  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  and 
that  a  complete  and  consecutive  system  of  secondary  education  should  be  estab- 
lished In  the  rural  districts. 

The  Lincolnshire  Farmers'  Union  recently  submitted  to  all  candidates  for  tl» 
county  councils  in  Lincolnshire  a  series  of  questions  as  to  their  attitude  on  the 
introduction  of  nature  study  Into  the  rural  schools,  the  keeping  of  school  gar- 
dens, and  the  provlding^of  more  definite  instruction  In  rural  economy. 

A  Kew  Experiment  Station  In  the  French  Kongo. — An  order  has  been  Issued 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Trial  Garden  of  Como  at  Agonenzork  to  Investigate 
the  culture  of  cacao  and  rubber  trees.  The  garden  is  to  be  In  charge  of  a  sob- 
inspector  of  colonial  agriculture.  M.  Buchet  has  been  designated  for  this  por- 
tion and  also  as  director  of  the  Trial  Garden  at  Libreville. 

New  England  Conference  on  Rural  Progress. — The  first  conference  on  rnnl 
progress  in  New  England  was  held  at  Boston  March  8.  Its  purpose  was  outlined 
by  President  Butterfleld,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  with  whwn 
the  idea  originated,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  New  E<ngland  in  its 
interests  which  make  for  progress.  He  urged  esi)ecially  closer  cooperation  of 
existing  agencies,  «uch  as  the  State  boards  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  the  State  federations  of  churches.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  the  grange.  All  of  these  Interests  were  represented  at 
the  conference,  the  speakers.  Including  E.  D.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  and  H.  0. 
lladley  and  N.  J.  Bachelder.  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  grange;  H.  J.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Station ;  G.  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education ;  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Vermont  University  and  Station ;  W.  D. 
Hurd.  of  the  University  of  Maine;  E.  T.  Ilnrtman,  secretary  of  the  Massachn- 
setts  Civic  League ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Root,  field  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Churches ;  G.  M.  Twltchell,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  A.  E.  Stene.  of  the 
Rhode  Island  College.  It  was  decided  not  to  attempt  a  permanent  organization 
at  that  time,  but  to  hold  another  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1908,  at  which  time  a 
conimittoe  is  to  report  a  detailed  plan  of  organization. 

New  Forestry  Journal. — We  note  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterl]/  Jo»Tti*l 
of  Forestry,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  English  Arboricuitural  Society  In 
conjunction  with  the  Irish  Forestry  Society,  and  edited-by  A.  C.  Forbes.  The 
publication  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  first-named 
society,  together  with  the  Increasing  interest  taken  In  all  matters  relating  to 
forestry.  The  initial  number  Includes  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  English 
.Vrboricultural  Society,  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society,  current  topics  and  articles,  notes  on  practical  forestr.v,  and  reviews  and 
abstracts  of  forestry  llternture. 

Second  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  ICechanics. — Official  annonnce- 
inent  is  made  that  this  congress  will  meet  as  a  section  of  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  ARri<ultiire,  to  be  held  in  Vienna  May  21-25.  1907.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  uniform  international  rules  for 
the  examination  of  agricultural  mnchiuerj-,  and  a  report  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
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Kiibniitted  by  n  roiiiuiittee  appointe<l  at  the  last  congress  at  Li^ge.  Other  i)rob- 
leiiis  to  receive  consideration  will  Ite  the  organization  of  exhibits  and  competi- 
tions of  farm  machinery  and  the  promotion  of  conditions  tending  toward  its 
more  extensive  use,  and  the  development  of  instruction  In  agricultural  nun-hnu- 
Ica  The  secretary  of  the  congress  is  Prof.  Josef  Hausler,  Schlauflergasse  fi, 
Vienna,  to  whom  applications  for  registry  should  be  addressed. 

A^^enttne  Kepublic  to  Test  von  Behring  Treatment  for  Tuberculosis. — Accord- 
ing to  Breeders'  Gazette  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  mnlce  an  extensive  trial 
of  the  von  Behring  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  P.  H.  Romer,  nn  assistant  of 
Doctor  Ton  Behring,  has  been  secured  for  one  year  to  equip  a  hospital  in  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  treatment  of  cattle  In  quarantine  which  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test  on  Importation.  Animals  failing  to  respond  to  the  treatment 
sifter  six  months  will  l)e  destroyed.  "  Cures  "  will  be  liept  under  supervision  for 
three  years  and  then  killed  and  given  a  tliorough  post-mortem  examination.  It 
Is  hoped  In  this  way  to  decrease  materially  the  present  heavy  losses  from 
tnt>ereulosis.        ' 

Boys'  and  Olrls'  Contests  In  Kansas. — Au  attempt  is  to  be  made  to.  extend 
the  boys'  corn  contest  held  last  year  in  47  of  the  105  counties  of  Kansas  to  the 
entire  State,  and  to  arrange  for  additional  boys'  and  girls'  contests  In  growing 
dwarf  milo  maize,  durum  wheat,  sugar  beets,  garden  crops,  potatoes,  and  flowers, 
and  In  baking,  sewing,  mending,  and  canning.  This  movement  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  but  the  details 
of  the  contest  will  be  left  largely  with  the  county  organizations.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  prizes  consist  in  part  of  trips  to  tlie  agricultural  college  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  institutes  and  State  contests. 

Department  of  Nutrition  of  the  Carnegie  Instltntion. — ^The  Carnegie  In- 
stitution has  decided  to  locate  Its  laboratory  for  the  study  of  problems  in 
human  nutrition  In  Boston,  where  a  site  has  been  obtained  In  <!lose  proximity 
to  the  new  bnlldlngs  of  the  Har\-ard  Medical  School  and  near  several  hospitals. 
The  laboratory  will  contain  a  respiration  calorimeter  and  Is  to  be  equipped 
with  complete  accessory  apparatus. 

KecTologry. — Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  distinguished  physiologist,  author  of  the 
well-known  Textbook  of  Physiology,  and  the  successor  of  Huxley  as  Fuller 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution,  died  January  29  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Ix>ndon  since  1860, 
Itrofessor  of  physiology  at  Cambridge  from  188.H  to  UKW,  and  since  1901 
president  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis.  He  was  well  known  and 
held  In  high  esteem  In  the  Unitetl  States,  where  he  delivered  n  series  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  i)hysioIogy  before  the  University  of  California. 

J.  Vllbouchevltch,  founder  and  e<litor  of  the  ./oumal  d' Aitrieulture  Tropicale, 
died  January  27.  He  was  born  at  Bielostok.  Russia,  June  24,  18(58,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Agricultural  Academy  of  Moscow.  In  1889  he  made  a  study  in 
France  of  alkali  soils,  their  tiora  and  culture,  publishing  a  work  entitled  Leu 
PXantea  Vtile»  ilea  Terrain*  Salfs  in  1892.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  assisted 
In  the  organization  of  the  horticultural  exi)ositIon  In  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  for 
Hpveral  years  attached  to  the  Russian  ministry  of  agriculture,  studying  refor- 
estation and  related  problems.  In  1901  he  foundp<I  In  Paris  tlie  Journal  d'Agri- 
culiure  Tropicale.  which  soon  became  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
tropical  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  French  colonies. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  William  von  Bezold,  director  of  the  Prussian 
Meteorological  Institute.  In  1878  he  was  made  director  of  the  Central  Meteoro- 
Ic^lcnl  station  In  Bavaria  and  organized  the  meterological  service  In  that 
country,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1885,  when  he  accepted  the  dlrector- 
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8bip  of  the  Prussian  Institute.  Among  bis  contributions  to  meteorology  were 
papers  on  the  thermo-dynaroics  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  the  classical 
memoirs  on  that  subject.  He  was  also  greatly  Interested  in  the  theory  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

I>r.  Allen  MacFayden,  ii  distinguished  Knglish  bacteriologist,  died  Marcli  1. 
as  the  result  of  accidental  infection  in  the  laboratory.  Among  his  investiga- 
tions were  studies  of  the  bacteria  In  the  digestive  tract,  bacteria  thriving  in 
high  temperatures,  and  the  effect  of  low  temi>eratnre8  on  micro-organisms.  Ht- 
devised  a  method  of  grinding  bacteria  with  liquid  air  and  showed  that  the 
"  endotoxins  "  thus  obtained  could  be  used  for  immunizing.  The  application  of 
his  results  to  the  treatment  of  human  diseases  bad  occupied  his  attention  in 
recent  years.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  establishment  and  man- 
agenient  of  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  from  1901-1904  was 
Fuller  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dr.  Ouido  KrafTt.  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  technical  high  school  at 
Vienna  and  a  well-known  agricultural  writer  and  editor,  died  February  22,  at 
the  age  of  (i2  years. 

Kltcellaneoiis. — We  note  from  Science  that  a  gift  of  $400,000  has  been  received 
by  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  ITniverslty  for  a  building  for  its  school  of 
domestic  economy. 

The  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  and  the  American  Pomological  Society 
will  bold  their  next  meetings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
September  2.5  and  26. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this 
DepartDient,  has  sailed  for  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  be  will  assume  charge 
of  the  veterinary  department  in  the  university  of  that  city. 

A.  F.  Burgess,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  has 
resigned  as  State  in8i)ector  of  orchards  and  nurseries  for  Ohio  and  taken  up 
experimental  work  in  Massachusetts  with  insecticides  for  the  destruction  of 
the  gypsy  nn<i  brown-tail  moths. 

Silas  C.  Mason,  for  several  years  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry  at 
Berea  College,  Kentuck.v,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Dep.-irtment,  in  connection  with  the  work  upon  plant  life 
history.  He  has  l)een  sent  to  Arizona,  w^bere  he  will  make  a  fleld  study  of 
plants  of  economic  imiiortauce  in  the  semlarld  and  arid  regions. 

The  (Joldsmlths  Company  has  given  $50,000  to  the  Rothamsted  Experiment 
Station  for  Investigations  on  soils. 

A  subscription  has  Iteen  opened  in  Austria  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Oregor  Mendel,  the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  heredity  bearing  his  name.  Prof. 
K.  von  Tschermak  is  president  of  the  comuiittee,  the  -American  members  of 
which  are  \V.  A.  Cannon,  Desert  I.<aboratory,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  0.  R  Daven- 
IKjrt,  Cold  Spring  Uarbor,  Jf,  Y, 
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The  completed  plans  of  the  experiment  .stations  for  investigations 
under  the  Adams  Act  contain  much  of  interest  and  encouragement  to 
all  who  have  a  high  ideal  for  experiment  station  work.  These  plans 
have  been  worked  out  with  unusual  care  and  deliberation,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  embody  a  large  amount  of  investigation  in  the  true 
sense,  which  will  place  agricultural  science  and  research  upon  a  higher 
plane.  Considering  the  conditions  under  which  the  first  year's  work 
had  to  be  planned,  the  difficulties  of  securing  men,  the  lack  of  uni- 
form standards,  and  the  like,  the  progi-amme  must  be  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory. 

WTiile  it  is  not  planned  to  publish  the  projects  presented  by  the 
different  stations,  a  review  of  the  list  as  a  whole,  with  some  of  its 
salient  features,  will  indicate  the  character  and  high  grade  of  the 
work  proposed,  and  the  broad  field  which  these  investigations  cover. 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  subjects  are  to  be  studied 
through  a  period  of  several  years  and  that  the  plans  for  many  of 
them  will  be  further  developed  as  the  investigation  progresses,  it  will 
be  evident  that  a  new  regime  has  been  entered  upon  in  the  conduct  of 
our  stations,  which  will  make  them  contribute  in  a  large  way  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  principles  upon  which  agricultural  development  and 
practice  i-est.  Not  only  is  the  amoimt  of  investigation  vastly  in- 
crea.sed,  but  the  outlining  of  the  various  undertakings  in  advance  has 
had  the  effect  of  systematizing  our  work  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
before,  and  ultimately  this  should  reflect  favorably  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  station  as  a  whole. 

As  was  natural  to  exj)ect  from  the  present  interest  in  the  subject,  a 
large  number  of  projects  were  proposed  in  plant  breeding.  Investi- 
gations in  this  line  must,  of  course,  discriminate  clearly  between 
random  efforts  at  improvement  in  a  broad  way  and  the  more  sys- 
tematic effort  to  attain  a  definite  end.  Breeding  for  improvement 
.should  have  an  ideal  in  view  and  be  conducted  in  the  endeavor  to 
attain  that  object  in  a  scientific  way,  taking  advantage  of  all  that  is 
known,  and  keeping  such  records  that  the  manner  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  attained  can  be  definitely  described.    The  element  of 
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chance  is  prominent  enough  in  plant  breeding  at  best.  The  breeding 
work  projected  under  this  new  fund  has  been  given  a  definiteness  of 
purpose,  has  been  restricted  to  limits  within  which  it  could  be  care- 
fully followed,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  has  been  so 
planned  as  to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  breeding. 

It  is  proposed,  for  example,  to  make  thorough  studies  upon  hered- 
ity in  plants,  the  variability  in  morphological  characters  in  cultivated 
wheat,  the  extent  of  hybridizing  in  nature  and  the  environmental 
conditions  associated  therewith,  effects  of  external  environmental  fac- 
tors upon  hereditable  morphological  characters,  and  the  correlation  of 
visible  morphological  characters  with  the  presence  and  distribution 
of  such  constituents  as  gliadin,  glutenin,  and  starch  in  the  grain.  Com 
breeding  for  the  semiarid  region  is  being  taken  up  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  factors  which  constitute  drought  resistance  as  a  basis  for  such 
breeding,  and  the  development  of  immune  or  disease-resistant  strains 
of  crops  on  the  basis  of  studies  upon  what  constitutes  immunity  ia 
different  cases,  and  the  principles  underlying  development  of  disease 
resistance.  These  physiological  studies  will  take  up  anatomical  and 
chemical  phases  of  the  subject,  such  questions  as  the  functions  of 
tannin  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  its  presence  in  pathological  tissues, 
effect  on  parasites,  etc. 

In  general,  the  pathology  and  physiology  of  disease  is  to  be  studied 
in  a  more  comprehensive  way  than  heretofore,  taking  up  such  matters 
as  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  certain  diseases, 
notably  the  relation  of  marly  soils  and  of  lime  to  chlorosis  of  citrus 
fruits,  the  specific  influence  of  the  different  factors  which  go  to  make 
up  climate  upon  health  and  susceptibility  to  disease,  and  the  relation 
of  nutrition  to  the  latter.  Naturally  a  quite  large  number  of  plant 
diseases  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  systematic  study.  In  some 
cases  these  are  new  or  little  understood  diseases,  and  in  others  the 
object  is  to  clear  up  doubtful  points  as  to  the  organisms  inducing 
them,  their  life  cycle,  relationships,  susceptibility  to  various  in- 
fluences, means  of  dissemination,  etc.,  as  a  more  intelligent  basis  for 
combating  them.  There  is  opportunity  for  much  profitable  work  of 
this  kind,  for  in  the  pressure  for  results  which  should  indicate  reme- 
dies to  be  applied  it  has  often  been  impossible  to  go  as  deeply  into  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  influences  affecting  it  as  is 
clearly  desirable. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  case  of  economic 
insects,  and  the  use  of  sprays  and  other  treatment.  Now  that  the 
opportunity  is  offered,  it  is  found  desirable  to  go  back  to  some  of 
our  most  common  insect  pests  and  study  more  thoroughly  certain 
points  in  their  habits  and  life  histories,  environmental  conditions 
which  affect  them,  and  similar  matters,  as  bearing  ultimately  on 
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methods  of  control.  The  entomological  work  proposed  is,  as  a  whole, 
of  high  order,  indicating  for  the  most  part  a  clear  conception  of  the 
features  of  research  and  an  appreciation  of  its  importance  as  applied 
to  that  branch  of  science.  The  list  of  projects  is  also  relatively  large 
and  varied.  Several  investigations  have  to  do  with  the  toxicity  of 
various  insecticides,  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  and  similar  points, 
as  well  as  their  physiological  effects  on  the  trees  and  plants  receiving 
the  treatment. 

The  number  of  investigations  proposed  in  horticulture,  aside  from 
those  in  breeding,  is  not  large,  a  fact  which  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing in  view  of  the  opportunities  which  this  division  of  agriculture 
presents  for  thorough  investigation  and  the  undeveloped  state  of 
horticultural  science.  There  are  several  physiological  studies,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance,  such  as  the  causes 
and  means  of  control  of  fruit-bud  formation  on  the  apple,  the  physi- 
ology and  philosophy  of  pruning  and  of  grafting,  both  of  which  as 
planned  involve  extensive  systematic  studies,  the  elimination  of  the 
color  of  peach  twigs  by  breeding  to  make  them  less  susceptible  to 
early  frost,  the  factors  affecting  the  setting  of  fruit  on  the  tomato, 
to  determine  the  cause  of  failure  to  set  in  dry  localities  where  the 
plants  bloom  freely,  and  other  studies  of  the  effect  of  environmental 
conditions. 

The  subject  of  dry  farming,  in  which  there  is  such  active  interest 
of  late,  naturally  suggested  a  considerable  number  of  projects,  and 
here  the  necessity  for  the  differentiation  for  scientific  study  is  well 
illustrated.  Dry  farming,  like  farm  management,  is  evidently  not 
a  division  of  agricultural  science,  but  rather  a  branch  of  agricultural 
practice  conducted  under  certain  climatic  conditions.  The  furnish- 
ing of  a  more  scientific  basis  for  it  in  place  of  the  results  of  simple 
tests  and  demonstrations  must  depend  upon  investigations  in  chemis- 
try, physics,  agronomy,  physiological  botany,  plant  breeding,  and  var- 
ious other  lines,  as  related  to  definite  phases  of  the  general  subject. 
Hence  a  number  of  special  investigations  have  been  undertaken,  such 
as  the  absolute  water  requirements  of  plants,  the  periodicity  of  this 
requirement,  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  and  factors 
which  affect  it,  the  conservation  of  the  soil  moisture,  the  breeding  of 
drought-resistant  crops,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  problems  in  dry 
fanning  are  mechanical  and  purely  local,  and  the  more  general  trials 
and  demonstrations  have  been  left  to  other  funds. 

Soil  fertility  is  another  topic  which  has  attracted  much  investiga- 
tion on  account  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  subject;  but  here,  as  in 
dry  farming,  the  necessity  for  differentiation  of  the  broad  subject 
has  been  apparent.  The  large  number  of  soil  investigations  is  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  list  of  projects.  Aside  from  studies  of 
the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils  by  field  and  laboratory  methods,  and 
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the  composition  of  certain  crops  as  indicative  of  these  requirements, 
the  work  includes  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  crops  by  the  previous  growth  of  other  kinds  of  plants,  the  reU- 
tion  between  soil  conditions  and  the  quality  of  crops,  such  as  the 
staple  of  cotton,  the  eflFect  of  sodium  salts  applied  to  the  soil  upon  the 
organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  the  role  of  phosphorus 
and  of  potassium  in  plant  nutrition,  and  the  role  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

There  are  also  several  projects  dealing  with  humus,  its  nature  and 
determination,  relations  to  soil  fertility,  rate  of  formation  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  behavior  and  conservation  in  the  soil,  and  effect  of 
various  factors  on  the  humus  content.  To  these  are  added  studies  in 
soil  bacteriology  as  related  to  humus  formation  and  change,  relation 
of  microscopic  life  of  the  soil  to  fertility  in  general,  nitrifj'ing  and 
other  biological  properties  of  the  soM,  determination  of  the  number, 
character,  and  biochemic  functions  of  bacteria  within  the  zone  of 
tillage,  to  ascertain  the  part  these  organisms  play  singly  and  «)1- 
lectively  in  the  setting  free  of  plant  food,  and  the  bacteriological 
conditions  in  irrigated  and  unirrigated  soil  in  the  arid  region,  with 
special  reference  to  the  formation  of  nitrates  and  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  barnyard  manure.  The  number  and  character  of  these  inves- 
tigations give  much  encouragement  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complex  factors  which  go  to  make  up  soil  fertility  and  adaptation. 

Closely  related  to  these  studies  are  various  chemical  investigations 
on  plants  and  their  products,  such  as  the  nonsugars  in  sugar  cane, 
their  nature  and  amount,  and  the  conditions  which  affect  their  forma- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  sugar  manufacture ;  the  gluten  content 
of  wheat,  cause  of  its  deterioration  and  methods  of  correcting,  the 
milling  qualities  of  wheat  as  related  to  this  and  other  factors,  and 
the  factors  affecting  the  lupulin,  volatile  oils,  and  other  active  prin- 
ciples of  hops.  An  investigation  of  the  various  sugars  and  coloring 
matters  in  cacti  is  also  in  progress,  and  the  rationale  of  the  ripening 
of  the  date  is  to  be  taken  up. 

Animal  nutrition  does  not  claim  a  large  numlier  of  investigations, 
but  these  are  of  quite  a  different  type  from  the  ordinary  feeding  and 
digestion  experiments  to  which  the  work  has  in  the  past  been  quite 
largely  confined.  Digestion  experiments  have  been  undertaken  with 
reference  to  some  particular  point,  rather  than  the  determination  of 
digestion  coefficients  for  themselves.  Among  these  are  the  behavior 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  in  digestion  and  their 
relation  to  nutrition,  the  influence  of  certain  feeding  stuffs  in  depress- 
ing the  digestibility  of  rations,  and  tlie  nature  and  cause  of  this  effect, 
the  process  of  digestion  as  influenced  by  certain  factors,  and  the  effect 
of  treatment  or  preparation  of  the  feed  on  the  digestibility  of  its  con- 
stituents. Among  the  fundamental  studies  in  animal  nutrition  are 
the  influence  of  age  and  individuality  on  metabolism  in  cattle,  an 
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extensive  investigation  upon  the  use  which  animals  actually  make  of 
their  food  at  different  periods  of  growth,  considered  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint,  the  role  of  phosphates  in  animal  nutrition,  the 
effects  and  importance  of  various  other  mineral  constituents,  and  the 
specific  effect  of  certain  foods  on  the  product,  such  as  the  hardness  or 
solidity  of  pork  and  the  character  of  the  fat  in  butter. 

In  dairying  there  are  also  comparatively  few  projects,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  attention  is  being  turned  in  that 
direction  far  less  than  a  few  years  ago,  or  that  men  are  lacking  to 
take  up  the  more  fundamental  problems  in  this  field.  There  are 
several  quite  elaborate  projects  dealing  with  the  loss  understood 
properties  of  milk  and  their  relation  to  differences  in  its  nutritive 
value  and  the  manner  in  which  it  agrees  with  j^eople,  but  aside  from 
these  the  dairy  work  is  quite  largely  on  the  bacteriological  side. 
Investigations  are  proposed  upon  bacteria  other  than  disease  germs 
in  milk  which  are  detrimental  to  digestion,  the  leucocytes  in  milk 
under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  and  their  sanitary  signifi- 
cance, the  constituents  of  cheese  and  their  changes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  classes  of  bacteria,  and  bacteriological  and  chemical 
investigations  upon  the  disposal  of  creamery  sewage,  which  is  found 
much  more  resistant  than  municipal  sewage,  necessitating  modifi- 
cation of  the  septic  tank  method. 

In  animal  breeding  investigations  are  to  be  made  in  heredity  and 
upon  the  effects  of  inbreeding,  the  latter  being  planned  to  be  the 
most  sy.stematic  attempt  ever  made  to  study  the  effects  of  inbreeding 
upon  domestic  animals.  In  other  investigations  the  breeding  of 
animals  under  normal  and  abnormal,  conditions  is  to  be  studied,  the 
effect  of  certain  feeds  like  cotton-seed  meal  upon  prepotency,  and 
the  whole  problem  of  artificial  impregnation.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  the  breeding  of  animals  taken  up  in  a  way  to  contribute  more 
exact  and  reliable  knowledge.  Several  other  investigations  in  that 
field  are  being  planned. 

Veterinary  science  presents  quite  a  list  of  undertakings  of  a  thor- 
ough character  relating  to  specific  diseases,  the  imnmnizing  of  ani- 
mals, with  a  study  of  the  causes  of  natural  inmumity,  stable  ventila- 
tion in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  health,  the  active  principles 
of  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  and  several  quite  elalwrate  studies  upon 
the  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick  as  related  to  Texas  fever  eradication. 

Several  less  usual  topics  are  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  incu- 
bation of  eggs  under  the  hen  as  regards  ga.ses  and  physical  factors, 
and  their  reproduction  in  artificial  incubation;  the  optimum  condi- 
tions for  artificial  incubation  in  dry  climates;  conditions  determining 
the  egg-laying  capacity  of  fowls,  and  the  fertility  of  eggs;  the  cause 
of  decay  in  eggs;  and  an  investigation  into  the  factors  influencing 
wool  production,  the  scouring  of  wool,  and  related  topics.     ^ 
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This  list  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  one  in  scope  or  extent,  and  only 
hints  at  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  programme  for  investigation. 
It  serves  to  show  something  of  the  variety  of  topics  undertaken,  and 
indicates  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  work.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  subjects  have  been  selected  in  a  discriminating  manner, 
and  are  being  attacked  in  a  way  to  give  a  scientific  answer  which  will 
disclose  the  various  factors  which  are  operative  and  something  of 
their  relative  importance.  In  this  respect  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  is  undertaken  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from 
that  which  has  more  commonly  prevailed,  and  there  is  evident  inten- 
tion to  systematize  the  inquiry  and  make  it  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  an  absence  of  experiments  or  trials  which  aim  solely  at  an 
immediately  practical  answer,  without  regard  to  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  case.  Throughout  the  list  of  projects  there  is  an  attitude  of 
inquiry,  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  reason  for  results  and  phenomena,  in 
order  that  deductions  and  generalizations  may  be  made  on  a  sound 
basis  of  science. 

The  working  out  of  these  projects  in  considerable  detail  has  in 
itself  been  a  somewhat  new  experience  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  station  men,  whose  woik  has  not  always  been  characterized  by  a 
systematic  and  well-digested  plan.  The  plan  has  frequently  grown 
up  with  the  experiment  itself,  and  this  has  affected  the  conduct  of 
the  work  at  different  stages  and  necessarily  the  final  result.  If  the 
system  inaugurated  for  the  Adams  fund  projects  shall  become  more 
generally  applied  to  the  station  work  as  a  whole  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant result  of  the  first  year's  operations  under  the  new  act.  Its 
advantage  to  the  station  worker  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
station  must  be  evident.  Only  by  some  such  means  can  the  director 
keep  informed  upon  the  work  of  various  departments,  arrange  for 
necessary  cooperation  to  strengthen  the  investigations,  and  follow 
up  the  investigations  from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  stations  has  been  a  more  thoroug^i 
systematizing  of  their  work — not  that  the  individual  initiative  of 
the  workers  is  to  be  restricted  or  the  position  of  the  workers  subordi- 
nated in  any  way;  but  viewing  the  work  of  the  past  it  must  be 
evident  that  quite  a  proportion  of  the  station  work  has  lacked  in 
efficiency  from  not  having  a  sufficiently  definite  aim  and  thoroughly 
considered  plan,  and  not  having  the  necessary  continuity.  Fre- 
quently much  well-planned  work  has  been  interrupted  or  dropped 
before  results  of  any  value  could  be  secured;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  value  of  many  experiments  has  been  largely  nullified  by  lack  of 
support  from  some  other  department  of  the  station.  The  control  of 
these  matters,  so  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  station  work,  is  an  admin- 
istrative function,  and  more  than  any  other  single  thing  calls  for  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  a  competent  administrative  officer.    The 
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interruption  of  experiments  and  investigations  is  by  no  means  always 
attributable  to  the  station  worker,  or  to  the  director  himself,  but 
with  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  station  work,  and  a  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  contact  with  it,  many  of  the  present  dis-, 
turbing  factors  might  be  avoided. 

Now  that  every  station  has  given  serious  attention  to  the  planning 
of  research  and  has  made  that  an  important  phase  of  its  activity,  at- 
tention may  well  be  turned  to  the  strengthening  of  the  station 
organization  for  such  work  and  the  bringing  of  the  station  work  as  a 
whole  into  harmony  with  it. 

In  a  recent  article,  Doctor  Pritchett,  speaking  of  another  subject, 
says :  "  Perhaps  at  our  present  stage  of  development  in  such  matters 
no  other  preliminary  work  needs  more  to  be  done  than  some  work  of 
popular  education  relative  to  what  research  is."  This  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Our  ideas  are  not  yet 
entirely  clear  as  to  what  research  in  agriculture  really  is,  and  the 
general  public  has  only  the  faintest  glimmer  of  its  importance  in 
comparison  with  other  grades  of  work.  Systematic  effort  will  there- 
fore be  needed  to  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  research  in 
agriculture  and  of  its  ultimate  importance  in- making  real  progre&s 
possible. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Robert  Warington,  at  Harpenden,  England, 
on  March  20,  will  call  to  mind  the  excellent  course  of  lectures  given 
before  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  1891,  by  the  first  representative  sent  to  this 
country  under  the  provisions  of  the  LaAves  Agricultural  Trust.  Pro- 
fessor Warington  made  many  friends  on  that  occasion,  who  gained 
from  him  inspiration  for  exact  and  painstaking  investigation,  as 
well  as  a  clearer  insight  into  the  plan  and  method  of  the  systematic 
work  at  Rothamsted.  The  news  of  his  death  will  be  received  with 
much  regret. 

From  an  article  in  Nature,  by  the  present  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted station,  it  is  learned  that  AVarrington  was  born  in  1838,  being 
the  son  of  a  chemist  of  prominence,  from  whom  he  learned  his  first 
chemistry.  In  1859  he  worked  for  some  time  as  a  voluntary  assist- 
ant in  the  Rothamsted  laboratory,  and  in  1862  went  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  as  assistant  to  the  late  Dr. 
Augustus  Voelcker.  In  1867  he  became  chemist  at  Sir  John  Lawes's 
tartaric  acid  works,  and  in  1876  returned  to  Rothamsted,  where  he 
remained  until  1890. 

"  On  his  return  to  the  Rothamsted  laboratory  in  1876,  Warington 
introduced  several  improved  methods  of  analysis  to  save  time  or 
insure  greater  accuracy  in  the  routine  determinations;  there  also 
he  carried  out  the  investigations  on  nitrification  by  which  he  made 
his  name.    In  1877  appeared  the  paper  of  Schloesing  and,Muntz, 
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which  showed  that  the  production  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  must  be 
due  to  living  organisms.  This  work  was  rejieated  by  Warington,  who 
continued  to  investigate  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  process. 
He  showed  that  light  would  inhibit  the  change  and  that  the  drying 
of  the  soil  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  organism;  he  also  investigated 
the  distribution  of  the  organism,  and  showed  that  it  was  confined 
to  the  surface  layers  of  ordinary  soil,  Ijeing  only  present  in  any 
quantity  in  the  portion  usually  stirred  by  the  plow. 

"  Observing  that  the  oxjdation  of  the  ammonia  or  urea  employed 
.sometimes  stopped  at  the  stage  of  nitrite,  he  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that  the  process  in  ordinary  .soils  takes  place  in  two  stages 
due  to  different  organisms — one  oxidizing  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid, 
the  other  completing  the  oxidation  to  nitric  acid.  Warington  had 
actually  accomplished  the  final  .step  in  the  isolation  of  the  two  organ- 
isms, though  he  had  not  brought  his  work  to  the  stage  which  satisfied 
himself,  when  his  researches  were  unfortunately  interrupted,  and 
Ijefore  he  could  resume  AVinogradsky  published  his  elegant  method 
of  isolating  the  nitrous  and  nitric  organi.sms  by  the  use  of  a  nutrient 
silica  jelly.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  Warington  thus  missing 
the  credit  of  the  crowning  point  of  his  long  re.searches  on  nitrifica- 
tion undoubtedly  caused  him  bitter  disappointment.  He  continued 
to  live  in  Harpenden,  but  took  no  further  part  in  re.search. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  nitrification,  Warington 
also  ol>served  and  studied  that  other  process  of  denitrification,  by 
which  previoH.sly  formed  nitrates  are  reduced  again,  often  with  loss 
of  the  nitrogen  as  gas.  In  later  yeai-s  this  subject  became  verv'  promi- 
nent for  a  time,  but  the  e.s.sential  conditions  of  the  action  had  been 
laid  down  before  in  Warington's  papers.  He  also  investigated  the 
method  of  estimating  small  quantities  of  nitrates  by  means  of  indigo, 
and  devised  a  standard' process  which,  in  a  simplified  form,  is  now 
used  by  most  water  analysts.  ... 

"  AVarington's  scientific  work  is  distinguislied  by  clearness  and 
precision.  The  range  is  not  wide,  but  everywhere  it  shows  the  minute 
care  and  the  regard  for  accuracy  with  which  he  worked.  In  these 
respects  his  work  only  reflected  his  personal  character." 

He  was  Sibthorpian  professor  of  rural  economy  at  O.xford  from 
1894  to  1897,  a  chair  held  for  several  years  by  Sir  Henry  Gilljert. 
His  little  book  on  the  Chemistiy  of  the  Farm,  first  published  in 
1881,  has  gone  through  fifteen  editions.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Chemical  Society,  being  vice-president  of  the 
latter  from  1889  to  1893.  Since  1894  he  had  been  examiner  in  agri- 
cultural science  to  the  board  of  education. 

Professor  Warington's  health  began  to  fail  about  a  year  ago,  when 
he  underwent  an  operation,  which  greatly  benefited  him  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  a  recurrence  of  the  malady  led  to  his  death. 
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A  single  Btandardlzlng  material  for  acidlmetry  and  alkallmltry,  E.  Rupp 
(Chem.  Ztff.,  31  (1907),  Xo.  9,  p.  97).— The  author  tested  with  success  and 
recommends  for  this  purpose  weali  solutions  (preferably  tenth-nonnal)  of  care- 
fully purified  borax  to  wlflch  glycerin  or  mannite  is  added. 

On  the  rapid  determination  of  carbon  dloxld  in  confined  and  tree  atmos- 
pheres, A.  MOntz,  E.  Lain£,  and  R.  Gallois  (Ann.  Inst.  Xat.  Agron.,  2.  ser., 
a  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  13-30,  figs.  4).— A  tltrimetrlc  method  is  described  In  which 
the  carbon  dioxid  evolved  is  absorbed  in  dilute  ailcali,  the  excess  of  nlkali  be- 
ing titrated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  using  Poirrier's  blue  as  an 
indicator.  By  means  of  a  speciai  apparatus,  which  is  fully  descrit>ed,  the 
carbon  dioxid  as  it  is  evolved  is  made  to  pass  through  the  allwali  solution  very 
.slowly  and  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  thus  insuring  perfect  absorption.- 
The  flne  division  of  the  gas  bubbles  is  secured  by  means  of  a  speclal  device 
which  forces  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  soap  solution. 

The  method  was  successfully  applied  to  confined  air  and  to  the  free  atmos- 
l>here'  iu  the  garden  of  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris.  In  a  series 
of  observations  in  the  latter  case  the  amount  of  cartwn  dioxid  In  the  atmos- 
phere varied  from  2.87  to  3.24  parts  per  1,000. 

On  a  new  method  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  waters,  A.  Buisson 
(Compt.  Rend.  Aead.  8ci.  IPariit],  144  (1907),  Xo.  9,  pp.  493-495;  abs.  in  Rev.  tici. 
fParJ*].  5.  ser.,  7  (1907),  Xo.  11,  p.  338).— The  method  Is  based  upon  tiie  fact 
that  If  mercuric  chlorid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  ammonium  salt  containing 
sodium  carbonate  iu  the  proportion  of  5  molecules  of  mercuric  chlorid  to  2  mole- 
cules of  the  animonlacal  salts  ammonia  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  amorphous  comiwund  having  the  formula  CO,(Hgi,NjCl,)jO+.3H,0. 

The  method  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Add  5  cc.  of  a  1 : 4  soda  solution  to  1 
liter  of  water  and  distill  atxtut  100  cc.  into  10  cc.  of  1  per  cent  liydrochloric 
acid,  make  the  volume  to  1  liter,  add  10  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  mercuric 
chlorid  and  10  cc.  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  let  stand  for 
24  hours,  collect  on  a  tared  filter,  wash  with  5  cc.  of  water,  dry  at  100°  C,  and 
weigh.  The  weight  thus  obtained  multiplied  by  0.03  gives  the  ammonia  in  1 
liter  of  water.  With  water  containing  less  than  1  mg.  of  ammonia  per  liter, 
precipitate  in  the  100  cc.  distillate  without  dilution. 

The  results  by  this  method  are  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  those  by  ordinary 
methods. 

The  determination  of  manganese  in  drinking  water,  H.  LiJHBlo  and  W. 
BecKEB  (Pharm.  Centralhalle,  48  (1907),  Xo.  8,  pp.  137-142).— The  Knorre 
method,  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  manganese  by  ammonium  persul- 
phate in  boiling  solution,  dissolving  the  precipitate,  and  titrating  the  solution 
thus  obtained.  Is  recommended. 

A  delicate  reaction  for  carbohydrates,  11.  J.  11.  Fentos  (Proc.  Cambridge 
Phil.  80c.,  14  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  24-26). — It  has  been  observed  that  when  bromo 
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or  chloro  compounds  of  typical  carbon  radicals  are  acted  upon  by  sodiomalonic 
ester  In  alcoholic  solution  considerable  heat  is  evolved  and  the  mixture  turns 
bright  red.  When  poured  Into  water  it  gives  a  solution  which  exhibits  an  intense 
blue  fluorescence. 

"  By  talcing  advantage  of  the  highly  sensitive  reaction  with  malonic  ester, 
one  may  detect  the  merest  trace  of  bromo-methyl-furfural  and  this  test  may 
conse4]uently  serve  for  the  identification  of  all  bexoses,  whether  aldose  or  ketose. 

"  Tlie  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows :  A  minute  quantity  of  the  solid  sul>- 
stance  to  l>e  examined  is  slightly  moistened  with  water,  mixed  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  phosphorus  tril>roniid  gradually  heated  on  a  water  bath  to  90  to  100°, 
and  kept  at  this  terai)erature  until  the  mixture  has  turned  dark  colored.  It  Is 
then  cooled,  stirred  with  a  little  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  malonic  ester;  alro- 
holic  potash  is  tlien  added  until  the  solution  is  alkaline.  On  now  diluting  tlie 
resulting  mixture  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  or  alcohol,  the  fluorescence  is 
at  on<«  apparent. 

"  The  reaction  Is  strongly  marked  even  with  the  aldoses,  but  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  intense  with  keto.<«e  sugars  and  with  cellulose.  In  comparison 
with  the  other  pure  bexoses  examined,  galactose  appears  to  give  the  wealtest 
indications.  .  .  . 

"A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  bromid  may  l>e  employed  in  this 
test  Instead  of  phosphorus  tribromid ;  the  latter  is,  however,  preferable  in  the 
case  of  substances  which  are  less  readily  attadced,  such  as  cellulose.  Ttie 
chlorids  of  phosphorus  may  also  be  used,  but  their  action  Is  perhaps  lass  certain. 

"  Positive  results  were  obtained  with  dextrose,  levulose.  galactose,  sortx»<e, 
cane  sugar,  nialto.se,  lactose,  radinose,  starches,  dextrins,  cellulose  in  different 
forms,  salicin,  amygdalin,  and  the  mixture  of  sugars  resulting  from  the  con- 
densation of  glycollic  aldehyde. 

"  No  Indication  was  given  by  arabinose,  xylose,  glycollic  aldehyde,  manuitol. 
erythrltol,  glycerol,  gluconic  acid,  niucic  acid  or  inosite. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  test  may  be  used  for  the  Identlflcatiou  of  ali 
bexoses  or  of  other  carbohydrates,  glucosldes,  etc.,  which  yield  hc.\oses  on 
hydrolysis." 

In  tlie  autlior's  opinion,  this  reaction  iwsses-ses  some  advantages  over  the  usual 
color  reaction  for  carlwhydrales  In  that  the  effect  is  restricted  to  the  hexose  or 
polyhexose  nucleus. 

On  a  characteristic  reaction  of  milk  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydrozid, 
F.  KatJoEB  (ZUchr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  50  (1907),  No.  4-5,  pp.  293-302).— The  addi- 
tion to  cow's  milk  of  one-fifth  its  volume  of  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  .ir 
IK)tas8ium  hydroxid  was  found  by  Gautler  and  Morel  to  produce  a  cherry-r«d 
color  in  24  hours.  The  same  reaction  was  obtained  with  heated  as  with  raw 
milk.  It  was  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  ammonia'.  The  author  concludes  from 
the  results  of  his  studies  of  this  reaction  that  the  color  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  presence  of  protelds  and  lactose,  but  also  upon  one  or  more  other 
constituents  of  the  milk. 

Contribution  to  the  analysis  of  milk,  E.  Oabunfanti  and  G.  Pierandbei 
(.Irch.  Farmavol.  Niicr.  e  Sci.  Aff.,  6  (1907).  No.  1.  pp.  2e-.1^).— Determinations 
of  the  si)eciflc  gravity  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  milk  serum  obtained  by 
means  of  rennet  are  considered  valuable  In  detecting  the  adulteration  of  milk. 
The  article  has  special  reference  to  detecting  the  adulteration  of  cow's  niillc 
with  the  whey  from  goat's  milk. 

The  determination  of  lactose  in  milk,  C.  Porcheb  (Ret\  Qfn.  Lait,  6  (1906), 
Nos.  S.  pp.  1,9-56;  Ji,  pp.  7.S-85). — Tlie  author  describes  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  concluding  that  the  most  generally,  acceptable  method 
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consists  In  treating  the  milli  with  mercuric  nitrate  and  titrating  against  Feh- 
ling's  solution. 

Th«  application  of  cryoscopy  to  the  analysis  of  milk,  E.  GBi)NEB  (Ann. 
1st.  Agr.  IMUan],  6  (1901-1905),  pp.  27-50).— The  freezing  point  of  fresh  cow's 
milk  Taries,  according  to  the  author,  between  —0.535  and  —0.580°  C.  The 
variations  for  mixed  niilli  are  usually  within  — 0..'>5  and  —0.57.  The  freezing 
point  was  not  InfHienced  by  the  age  of  the  animals,  the  stage  of  lactation,  or 
the  feeding  stuffs  used.  A  slight  influents,  however,  was  attributed  to  the  breed. 
The  freezing  point  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  coinjwsition  of  the  milk. 
Taken  in  connection  with  chemical  analysis  the  determination  of  the  freezing 
point  Is  believed  to  afford  valuable  data  in  detecting  the  adulteration  of  milk 
with  water. 

The  detection  of  added  water  in  milk,  C.  Revis  (Jour.  Hoy.  Inst.  Pub. 
Health,  la  (1907),  A'o.  1,  pp.  39-^2).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fa',>t 
that  when  genuine  milk  Is  deficient  in  soiids-not-fat  the  deficiency  is  due  to  an 
abnormally  low  percentage  of  milk  sugar.  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  deficiency  in  the  percentage  of  sollds-not-fat  in  milk,  it  is,  therefore, 
considered  desirable  to  determine  ttie  amount  of  sugar.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
making  the  analysis  l)efore  much  of  the  milk  sugar  is  decomposed.  Adultera- 
tion with  water  is  indicated  when  the  amount  of  sugar  is  approximately  ^} 
of  the  sollds-not-fat,  the  total  amount  being  less  than  8.5  per  cent.  When  the 
amount  of  sugar  Is  considerably  less  than  |J  of  the  sollds-not-fat,  the  reduc- 
tion in  solids-not-fat  Is  apparently  due  to  natural  causes. 

Contribution  to  the  refractometric  detection  of  added  water  in  milk,  E. 
AcKEBM.\N.v  (Ztschr.  Vnterstwh.  Xahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  13  (WOT),  No.  4,  pp. 
186-188,  fig.  1). — ^The  value  of  determining  the  refractometer  number  of  milk  as 
:i  means  of  detecting  adulteration  with  water  is  pointed  out.  In  the  author's 
method  the  serum  is  prepared  by  adding  0.25  cc.  of  a  calcium  chlorid  solution 
(8i>eciflc  gravity,  1.1375)  to  30  cc.  of  milk.  This  Is  thoroughly  mixed  and  heated 
in  a  water  bath  for  15  minutes.  The  loss  of  water  in  the  sample  is  prevented 
by  means  of  a  return-flow  condenser. 

With  normal  milk  the  author  obtains  constant  numbers  with  the  Zeiss  immer- 
sion refractometer  varying  between  38.5  and  40.5.  The  addition  of  5  to  50  per 
cent  of  water  caused,  according  to  the  results  reported,  a  reduction  in  this 
number  of  from  1.3  to  8.1. 

The  temperature  correction  of  the  Zeiss  butyro-refractometer,  H.  D. 
Richmond  (Analyst,  S2  (1907),  yo.  37/,  pp.  4-}-46').— The  following  are  offered 
as  the  most  probable  corrections : 


1  Con«ctlon 

Correction  for  | 

Temperature. 

for  scale 

refractive 

'    reading. 



'       0.6a) 

index. 

15to20OC.. 

_ 
0. 000372 

20to2-i°(;.. 

1           .600 

.000372    1 

25U)30°C.. 

1           .608 

.000380    , 

30to3.'i°('.. 

1            .61S 

.000393 

35lo40°C.. 

I            ..')94 

,00038fi 

40  to -15"  C. 

'            ..W> 

.000380    1 

4oto50°C.. 

.583 

1 

.000:58.5    , 

1 

The  Tolman  and  Munson  factor  0.0003(55  for  correcting  refractive  Indices  is, 
tlierefore.  cimsldere*!  inaccunite.  The  author  gives  directions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  correction  chart  which  it  is  claimed  will  give  very  accurate  readings 
for  all  refractive  figures  and  all  temperatures. 

A  means  of  distingulBhing  cocoanut  oil  from  butter  and  other  fats  and 
oils,  J.  HancS  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  yahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  13  (1907), 
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18-24). — I'be  method  suKfSested  tentatively  in  this  preliminary  commnnication 
depends  upon  the  formation,  separation,  and  sapouiflcation  of  t\fe  esters. 

To  5  gm.  of  the  melted  fat  Is  added  30  cc.  of  a  tenth-normal  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bydroxld.  The  mixture  Is  thoroughly  shaken,  allowed  to  stand 
for  8  minutes,  and  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  made  up 
to  14S  cc.  with  water  and  distilled,  the  alcoholic  distillate  of  30  cc.  being  k^t 
separate  from  the  aqueous  distillate  of  100  cc.  The  two  fractions  are  washed 
Into  Krienmeyer  flasks,  alcohol  is  added  to  the  aqueous  fraction,  the  free  acids 
in  both  are  neutralized,  and  saponification  Is  efFected  by  the  addition  of  40  or. 
of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxld  and  heating  with  a  return-flow  condenser  for 
4i>  minutes.  The  mixture  is  then  titrated  against  tenth-normal  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  difference  between  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  for  neu- 
tralizatloq  and  40  showing  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  tenth-normal 
sodium  h}-droxid  required  for  saponifying  the  esters  In  5  gm.  of  fat 

The  highest  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  for  saijonifying  the  esteni 
in  the  aqueous  fraction  was  10  in  the  case  of  pure  butter,  while  it  was  very 
much  In  excess  of  that  for  oocoanut  oil. 

Detection  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  F.  von  Moboanstebk  and  W.  Wol- 
r.RiNO  (Ztschi:  Vntcrituch.  yahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  13  (1907),  .Vo.  4.  PP-  If^i-  J'<5).— 
The  method  of  Wljsmau  and  Reljst  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  834)  was  applied  by  the 
authors  .to  20  samples  of  pure  butter,  the  results  showing  no  constant  relation 
Itetween  the  first  and  second  silver  numbera  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  second  silver  number  was  higher  than  the  first.  This,  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  Wljsman  and  Reljst,  would  indicate  adulteration  with  cocoanat 
oil,  which  Avas  not  the  case. 

The  silver  index  method  of  Wljsman  and  Beijst,  II.  Svoboda.  (Ztschr.  Unter- 
/ittrh.  Ntthr.  u.  Gcnummtl.,  13  (1907),  A'o.  1,  pp.  15-18). — ^This  method  propo9e<l 
for  the  detection  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  834)  was  applied  by 
the  author  to  80  samples  of  pure  butter.  The  Reichert-MelssI  number  with  a  dis- 
tillate of  no  <•(•.  averaged  27.29  and  with  a  distillate  of  300  cc..  31.03.  The  first 
silver  Index  averaged  3.04  and  the  second  3.91.  In  57  of  the  80  determinations 
the  second  sliver  index  was  higher  than  the  first,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
results  obtained  by  Wljsman  and  Reljst.  This  method  Is,  therefore,  considered 
of  no  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  .adulteration  of  butter  with  ciKroanut 
oil. 

On  the  determination  of  fat  in  cheese  by  the  Oerber  method,  A.  Scala 
(SMs.  Sper.  Agr.  Hah.  39  (1906),  No.  8,  pp.  73.J-737).— Ck)mparath-e  determina- 
tions were  made  with  the  gravimetric  method,  the  Gerber  method,  and  the  Sieg- 
feld  raodiflcatlon  of  the  Gerber  method.  The  results  by  the  Gerber  and  Slegfeld 
methods  were  above  those  by  the  gravimetric  method  In  16.6  and  45.21  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  42  determinations  made  and  below  in  83.33  and  54.76  per 
<cnt. 

The  chemistry  of  fl.esh.  V,  Methods  for  the  determination  of  creatinin 
and  creatin  in  meats  and  their  products,  H.  S.  Grindley  and  H.  S.  Woodg 
{.four.  Biol.  Chem.,S  (1907).  So.  i,  pp.  309^1.5). —Using  the  colorimetric  method 
described  by  Folln  (K.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  165),  determinations  of  the  creatin  and 
creatinin  in  a  number  of  samples  of  meat  and  commercial  meat  extracts  are 
reiKtrted.  According  to  the  authors,  the  colorimetric  method  employed  has  been 
successfull.v  used  with  uncooked  and  cooked  meats,  meat  products,  and  drip- 
pings.   Recorded  diita  show  marked  differences  In  the  total  amount  of  creatin 

and  creatinin  contained  in  different  commercial  extracts  now  on  the  market. 

« 

"  ExiM'rinients  uiM)n  meat  extracts  prepared  upon  a  small  scale  in  the  labora- 
tory, from  fresh  meat,  are  now  under  way  to  find  out,  If  possible,  the  conditions 
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which  produce  the  above  difference  in  the  relative  proportion  of  creatiuin  and 
creatln." 

Agricultural  chemistry  during  the  second  half  year  of  1906,  W.  Ziel- 
STOBFF  (Chem.  Ztschr.,  6  (WOT),  A'o.  4,  pp.  65-70). — Recent  Investigations  relat- 
ing to  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Abstracts  from  current  literature  upon  Industrial  chemistry,  F.  II.  Thobp 
(.Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  29  (1901),  Xo.  3,  pp.  3i9-382).—The  part  of  this 
review  of  special  interest  to  agriculture  is  that  relating  to  the  literature  of 
electro-chemical  fixation  of  nitrogen,  fats  and  oils,  fermentation,  foods,  sugar, 
and  fertilizers  (silica  as  a  plant  food). 

Progress  in  cellulose  chemistry  W.  Vieweo  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SI  (1907),  No.  8, 
pp.  85-87). — A  summary  of  recent  literature  on  the  chemistry  of  cellulose. 

The  present  development  of  the  analysis  of  tanning  materials,  H.  R. 
l>BOCTEK  and  H.  G.  Bennett  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  26  (1907),  No.  S,  pp.  79, 
80). — This  discusses  the  prejMiratlon  of  hide  powders  and  gives  the  details  of  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  tannins  which,  it  is  urged,  should  be  adopted 
by  the  associations  interested  in  this  woris. 

Annual  report  of  the  government  analyst  for  1905-6,  P.  Carmodt  (Ann. 
Hpl.  Oovl.  Analyst  [Trinidad],  1905-6,  pp.  16). — The  report  includt«  analyses 
of  milk,  a  grass  (Rottboellia  exaltata)  considered  of  some  agricultural  Impor- 
tantfe,  banana  stalks,  a  weed  known  as  cane  killer  (Alectra  braziliensis) ,  water, 
rum,  and  other  materials. 

Van  Nostrand's  chemical  annual,  1907,  edited  by  J.  C.  Olsen  (NeiD  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1907,  pp.  X+.i96). — ^This  is  the  first  Issue  of  a  reference 
book  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  numerical  data.  There  are  in  all  93  tables 
which  give  the  atomic  weights,  physical  constants  of  the  elements,  calculation 
of  volumetric  and  gas  analyses,  specific-gravity  tables,  equivalents  of  weights 
and  measures,  etc.  In  addition  there  are  classified  lists  of  the  more  important  , 
articles  and  books  which  have  been  published  since  January  1,  1905. 

METEOEOLOGT— WATEB. 

The  meteorological  elements  and  their  observations  In  their  relation  to 
weather  and  climate,  O.  Meissneb  (Die  mrteorologisehen  Elemente  and  ihre 
Beobachtungen,  mit  Augblicken  auf  Witterungskunde  itnd  Klimalehre.  Leip»ic 
and  Berlin:  B.  O.  Teubnrr,  1906,  pp.  VI+9i,  fig*.  S3;  rev.  in  Nature  [London'], 
7.7  (1907),  No.  19Ji6,  p.  366).— This  Is  a  text-book  intended  for  higher  schools 
and  for  self-instruction. 

The  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  public  weather  service,  Oboh- 
MANN  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qexell.,  2i  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  J/S-io) .—The  weather 
predictions  of  the  Cterraan  weather  service  of  particular  agricultural  Interest 
are  explained  and  tlieir  utlllKation  briefly  discussed. 

Monthly  Weather  Seview  (ifo.  Weather  Rev.,  S4  (1906),  Nos.  11,  pp.  505- 
555,  flgx.  15,  charts  J,};  ^2,  pp.  .W7-607,  flgs.  16,  charts  S).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  rerxjrts  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorolog- 
ical tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  November  and  I)eceml)er,  1906,  progress 
of  climatolog>'  throughout  the  world,  recent  papers  bearing  on  meteoroiogj', 
recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain  the 
following  articles  and  notes : 

No.  1 1. — Records  of  the  Difference  of  Temperature  Between  Mount  Royal  and 
McGiU  College  Observatory,  and  a  Method  of  Local  Temijerature  Forecasting 
(illus.).  by  C.  H.  McLeod;  Studies  on  the  Thermod.vnamic8  of  the  Atmosphere — 
IX,  The  Meteorological  (Conditions  Associated  with  the  Cottage  City  Water- 
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Rpout — Continued  (Illa8.)i  by  F.  H.  Bigelow ;  Cllmatologlcal  Reports  from  the 
Philippines ;  I^unar  Rainbow  at  Taniim,  Fla.,  by  J.  S.  Hazen ;  The  Origin  of  Onr 
Cold  Waves;  Meteorology  in  Austria;  Mountain  Stations  for  Forecast  Work; 
WVather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators :  The  Study  of  Practif>e  Forecasting,  by  3.  L. 
Bartlett ;  The  Evaporation  of  Ice,  by  F.  C.  Mitchell ;  and  Harmonic  Analysis  of 
the  Diurnal  Barometric  Curve  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (iUus.),  by  W.  J.  Bennett 

No.  12. — Salton  Sea  and  the  Rainfall  of  the  Southwest,  by  A.  J.  Henry  (see 
p.  8irj ;  Cbanges  of  Latitude  and  Climate ;  Tornadoes  of  June  6,  1906,  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin;  Studies  on  the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere — ^V, 
The  Horizontal  Convection  in  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones  (iiius.),  by  F.  H. 
Bigelow;  Vlllard's  Theory  of  the  Aurora  (Ulus.),  by  W.  R.  Blatr;  Observations 
of  Halos  in  England,  by  M.  E.  T.  Gheury ;  Problems  in  Meteorology  (illus.),  by 
C.  F.  von  Herrmann;  Notes  on  the  Climate  of  Kansas,  by  T.  B.  .Jennings ;  Clay- 
deu's  Cloud  Studies;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  f}ducators;  and  T.  S.  Outram, 
deceased. 

Heteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostrandeb  and  T.  A.  Babbt  (Uassa- 
chusrttH  Hta,  Met.  Buls.  ill,  21S,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  oliservations  ai 
Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sun- 
shine, cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  January  and  February,  190T. 
The  data  are  briefly  discdssed  in  a  general  note  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Michigan  Agrlcultaral  College  for 
the  year  1905  {Michigan  Sta.  lipt.  1906,  pp.  177-i30).— Tabulated  daily  and 
monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  during  1905  on  temperature,  pres- 
sure, precipitation,  humidity,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  etc. 

Meteorological  records  for  1905  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
385-391). — ^Tables  are  given  which  show  the  average  monthly  precipitation 
Hin(«  1882;  average  monthly  temperature  since  1882;  tridaily  readings  of  the 
sttindard'  air  thermometer  during  each  month  of  1905 ;  a  monthly  summary  of 
maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  thermometer  readings;  and  daily  readings 
of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  at  5  p.  m.  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

Meteorolog^ical  summary  for  Bern,  Switzerland,  for  the  period  1894  to 
1905  (ilitt.  Bern.  Statis.  Bur.,  1906,  No.  1,  pp.  77-S4).— A  summary  is  given 
of  observations  on  temperature,  pre<;ipitatiou,  and  relative  humidity  at  Zurich 
jind  Bern  for  the  period  1894  to  1905,  and  summaries  of  observations  on 
pres.sure.  temperature,  precipitation,  and  cloudiness  during  1904  and  1905  at 
Beatenberg. 

Observations  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  TTniversity  of 
Innsbruck,  1903-4,  W.  Trabebt  {Beobachtungen  de»  meteorologist-hen  06- 
Hervatoriums  der  Vniversitdt  Innsbruck  in  den  Jahren  1903  und  1904.  Tnnt- 
hruck:  University,  1906,  pp.  ISS). — Detailed  data  for  monthly,  dally,  and  hourly 
observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  suusbine,  etc., 
are  rejwrted  in  tabular  form. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Verona  in  1905,  G.  Fsacastobo  (.4(H  c 
Mem.  Accad.  Agr.  [etc.]  Verona,  5.  ser.,  5  {1906),  Sup.,  pp.  ,51). — Observations 
on  temperuture,,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  direction  of  wind,  etc..  at  the 
meteorological  observatory  of  the  Technical  Institute  of  Verona  are  summarized 
in  detail. 

Influence  of  the  ocean  on  climate  {Amer.  Mo.  Rev.  of  Revieics.  SS  (1907), 
Xo.  3,  pp.  376,  377). — ^The  cause  and  the  Influence  on  climate  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  assoclate<l  currents  are  discussed  mainly  on  the  basis  of  a  contribution  to 
the  subject  by  W.  Melnardus.o  it  being  asserted  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
to  sucli  a  large  extent  controls  the  climate  of  Europe,  is  set  in  motion  chiefly 
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by  the-  winds  that  regularly  blow  from  the  west,  and  that  these  winds  are  them- 
selves the  result  of  regularly  recurring  low  pressures  in  the  region  of  Iceland. 
It  is  also  explained  that  the  more  rapid  this  movement  the  stronger  is  the 
current  of  the  cold  stream  which  comes  down  along  the  northeast  coast  of 
North  America. 
The  general  conditions  and  their  resultant  effects  are  thus  summarized:  "A. 

(1)  Feeble  Atlantic  circulation,  from  August  to  February,  corresponds  with 

(2)  a  low  water  temperature  along  the  west  coast  of  Europe  from  Novemlier 
to  April,  and  with  (3)  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in  central  Europe  from 
February  to  April.  (4)  One  result  of  this  is  bad  harvests  of  grain  in  north- 
western Europe.  At  the  same  time  there  is  (5)  a  great  diminution  of  ice 
about  Newfoundland  during  the  spring  and  (6)  an  increased  amount  of  ice  in 
the  region  of  Iceland.  B.  (1)  Strong  Atlantic  circulation  from  August  to 
February  produces  (2)  a  high  water  temperature  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
from  November  to  April  and  (3)  high  atmospheric  temperature  in  central 
Europe  from  February  to  April.  One  result  of  this  again  is  that  (4)  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  the  raising  of  grain  and  that  good  harvests  may  con- 
.<equeDtly  be  expected.  At  the  same  time  with  this  condition  (5)  there  Is  much 
drift  ice  during  the  spring  In  the  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland  and  (6)  much 
less  Ice  during  the  same  season  in  the  region  of  Iceland?' 

Salton  8«a  and  the  rainfall  of  the  Southwest,  A.  J.  Henby  (Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  S4  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  557-559). — An  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to 
show  that  there  Is  no  relation  between  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  last  two 
years  in  Arizona  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  formation  of  the 
Salton  Sea. 

"The  amount  of  vapor  taken  into  the  air  over  Salton  Sea  must  be  consider- 
able in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  to  adduce  definite  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
it  has  increased  the  rainfall  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  That  it  has  increased 
the  relative  humidity  in  a  slight  measure.  Is  undoubtedly  true.  Aqueous  vapor 
in  the  absence  of  a  strong  wind  circulation  Is  diffused  very  slowly  throughout 
the  atmoet>here.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  local  supply  of  vapor  ever  passes  beyond  the  immediate  confines  of  the 
desert." 

Sainfall  [in  Bombay],  P.  J.  Mead  (Season  and  Crop  Rpt.  Bombay,  1905-6, 
pp.  l-.i,  /-A' .T//).— Detailed  data  of  rainfall  during  1905  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Bombay  are  reported  and  the  general  character  of  the  season  is 
discussed. 

Composition  of  Barbados  rainfall  (Bpt.  Agr.  Work,  Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  1903-1905,  pts.  1-2,  p.  5). — ^The  amount  and  composition  of  the  monthly 
rainfall  from  December,  1903,  to  May,  1905,  are  tabulated.  The  total  amount 
of  rain  falling  In  that  period  was  82.57  in.,  supplying  approximately  2:^9  lbs. 
of  chlorin  and  6.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Amount  of  chlorin  in  rain  water,  W.  P.  Jorissen  (Chem.  Weekbl.,  3  (1900). 
pp.  6i7-€i9;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1906,  II,  No.  20,  p.  1579;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. 
[London],  92  (1907),  No.  531,  II,  p.  48).— The  average  chlorin  content  of  154 
samples  of-rain  water  was  32.5  mg.  per  liter. 

Amonnt  and  composition  of  drainage  waters,  rain,  dew,  and  canal  water 
collected  during  the  years  1903-4,  1904^5,  1905-6,  J.  M.  Hatman  (Rpt. 
Catrnpore  [India]  Agr.  Sta.,  1906,  pp.  23-29). — Data  are  given  for  the  amount 
and  composition  of  water  from  rain  and  drain  gages<  similar  to  those  at  Roth- 
amsted.  as  well  as  for  dew  collected  on  a  surface  of  yJvs  <'<^i^  Bn<l  ^^  irriga- 
tion water  used  at  the  station  during  18  months. 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  ended  May  31,  1005.  was  49.2  in.,  containing  0.5 
part  per  million  op  2.44  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  0.3  part  or 
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0.70  lb.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  a8  nitrates, 
from  bare  drain  Kages  was  as  follows: 


The  drainage  daring  the  same  tiiiK> 


The  quantity  and  composition  of  drainage  water. 


i  Nitrogen  as  ammonia.  |   Nitrogen  a!i  nitrates. 


June  1, 1904,  to  May  31, 1906:      ,  Inelw: 

Bix-fooigage 21.78 

•      Three-fool  gage 22. 57 

Do ,  8.S4 

lune  1  to  October  Ih.  1905: 

Six-foot  giice 3.14 

Three-foot  gage i  2. 

Do 3.57 


Paris  per 
million. 


Pounds 
per  acre. 


Total 
nitrogen. 

Ponnds 
per  acre. 


7.80 
6.20 
1.70 

106.47 
56.71 
10.87 

106. 7F 
57.01 
11.22 

9.40 
21.73 
22.56 

7.40 
17.85 
23.66 

7.40 
17.  «S 
23.66 

During  the  period  September  10,  1001,  to  March  15.  1905,  the  total  dewfall 
on  a  surface  of  j^,  acre  was  0.17  in.,  containing  1.8.5  parts  iter  million  or 
0.08  lb.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  1.72  parts  per  million  or  O.lVi  lb. 
jier  acre  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates.  The  irrigation  water  used  contained  on  the 
average  0.21  part  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  0.13  part  per  million 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates. 

NitrogrenouB  compounds  and  silica  in  sea  water,  W.  E.  Rirger  {Chem. 
Wee/cbL.  3  (1906).  pp.  5X5-608;  abn.  in  Chetn.  Centbl.,  1906,  II.  Xo.  IS,  p.  U-Vt: 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  {Tjondon],  92  (1907),  Ko.  .'iSl,  II,  p.  55).— It  Is  recommended 
that  samples  of  sea  water  be  examined  without  delay  by  Raben's  proces.<«,  as 
follows :  Distil  100  cc.  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  examine  the 
distillate  colorlmetricaliy  for  nitrons  acid  by  the  phenylenediamin  test  Add  1 
gm.  of  magnesium  oxid,  distil  off  free  ammonia,  and  determine  by  the  Nessler 
test.  Reduce  nitrates  in  the  residue  with  aluminum  foil  and  sodium  amalgam 
(ind  Nesslerize  the  ammonia  formed.  Determine  silica  by  evaporating  3  liters 
of  the  water  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  and  taklng-up  the  residue 
with  dilute  acid. 

Samples  of  water  may  be  preserved  by  adding  1  per  cent  of  mercuric  clilorid. 

The  drinking  waters  of  Vermont,  G.  H.  Perkins  (Rpt.  State  Geol.  Vt.. 
1905-6.  pp.  i.5.)-3-}2). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  water.  Including 
some  from  Lake  Champlain,  are  reported.  The  results  show  that  Vermont  is 
well  siii)plied  with  good  waters  largely  derived  from  springs. 

Flowing  wells  and  municipal  water  supplies  of  the  Southern  Peninsula 
of  Xichlgan,  F.  Levebett  et  ai-  ( V.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig. 
Papers  Nos.  182,  pp.  XI+29Z,  pU.  5,  figs.  U:  IBS,  pp.  Xir+S9S.  pU.  5.  figi>. 
69). — These  bulletins  record  data  obtained  In  examinations  of  several  hundred 
flowing  well  districts  and  municipal  and  instltutionnl  water  supplies  in  the 
State,  and  discuss  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  the  means  of  improving  It 

The  geology  of  Connecticut  In  relation  to  its  water  supply,  H.  E.  Gbegobt 
(.4nn.  Kpt.  Conn.  Kd.  Agr..  S!)  {1905),  pp.  2S5-2.97 ) .— The  sources,  amoimt.  and 
distribution  of  the  river,  lake,  and  ground  waters  of  Connecticut  are  briefly 
discussed.  It  is  shown  that  while  the  State  Is  In  general  well  watered  there 
are  few  farms' In  It  which  would  not  give  greater  yields  of  hay  and  grain  crops 
if  the  amount  of  available  water  were  increased.  It  Is  predicted  that  in  time 
irrigation  will  be  generally'practlced  \n  Connecticut.  "  There  is  abundant  water 
In  rivers  and  lakes  for  the  puriiose ;  it  needs  only  to  be  differeutl.v  distributed." 
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Oeology  and  andergpround  water  .resources  of  northern  Iiouisiana  and 
southern  Arkansas,  A.  O.  Yeatch  ( ( '.  .S.  Oeol.  Surrey,  Prof.  Paper  Ao.  .}«, 
pp.  iii.  pis.  51.  flgs.  33). — "The  present  rei)ort  is  based  on  the  field  worli  of 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1902  and  ISKK?,  suj)pleniented  by  peveral  years'  Held  worli 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Louisiana  and  private  work  In  eastern  Texas. 
It  covers  southern  Arlvansas  and  northern  Louisiana  and  small  portions  of 
adjacent  areas  in  Mississippi  and  Texas." 

The  reiK>rt  contains  six  chapters,  which  are  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Geology,  containing  a  discussion  of  the  geologic  history  and  toiwgraphic 
development,  and  Including  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  manner  In  which 
this  portion  of  the  coastal  plain  was  formed  and  of  the  broader  geologic  facts 
on  which  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  succeeding  chapters  are  based. 

(2)  General  underground  water  conditions,  containing  a  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  prlDciiHes  governing  underground  waters  and  of  their  application 
to  this  region. 

(3)  Methods  and  cost  of  well  making. 

(4)  Underground  water  j)rosi)ects.  by  counties,  giving  well  predictions  and 
a  short  dis<>ussion  of  the  undergnmnd  conditions  in  each  county. 

(.5)  Detailed  well  and  spring  ret-ords,  containing  data  in  regard  to  wells, 
arranged  in  tables,  by  counties,  with  notes  giving  .sections,  etc.,  I>eing,  in  fact, 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  the  well  data  collected. 

(C)  Dictionarj'  of  altitudes,  containing  a  comprehensive  dictionary,  arranged 
by  counties,  and  based  on  the  precise  levels  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Unite<l  States  (ieological  Survey. 
To  this  net  of  precise  levels  the  railroad  levels  have  been  connected  and  the 
corrections  determined. 

Geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  eastern  Col- 
orado, X.  II.  Darton  (T'.  «S.  Oeol.  .S'wrrcj/,  Prof.  Paper  A'o.  .5.2,  pp.  HO.  pis.  2H, 
figs.  2). — This  report  deals  briefly  with  tlie  general  geology  of  eastern  Colorado 
and  in  detail  with  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  tlie  Arkansas  Valley 
region. 

The  principal  water-bearing  formation  of  this  region  is  the  "  Dakota  "  sand- 
stone, but  waters  also  occur  extensively  in  the  nlluvial  dejiosits  along  tlie 
valleys,  in  tlie  sands  and  gravels  mantling  parts  of  tlie  upland  east  of  tlie  moun- 
tains, and  in  tlie  sandstones  of  the  Fox  Hills,  Laramie,  and  overlying  forma- 
tions.   Smaller  amounts,  mostly  of  bad  quality,  occur  in  the  "  Ued  Beds." 

The  quantity  of  water  available  from  the  "  Dakota  "  sandstone  in  eastern 
Colorado  is  variable,  and  in  iwrtions  of  the  region  has  been  found  inade<iuate. 
As  a  rule  the  pressure  is  too  low  to  sustain  a  vigorous  flow.  The  largest  volume 
of  water  has  been  obtained  from  wells  at  Rockyford.  In  some  districts  the 
quality  of  the  water  is  satisfactory,  in  otliers  the  waters  are  highly  chargetl 
with  inlnerals. 

-  The  bacterial  examination  of  water  supplies,  W.  G.  Savage  (London: 
H.  K.  Leicis.  1906,  pp.  Xyi+297,  fins.  73).— The  author  of  this  treatise  states 
his  purpose  to  lie  to  present  "  a  Iwok  dealing,  not  merely  with  the  details  of 
practical  procedure,  but  .also_  with  tlie  data  uiton  which  these  methods  are  based, 
and  with  the  deductions  lield  t.>  lie  justifiable  from  them.  .  .  .  Dogmatic 
opinion  has  lieen  avoided,  the  snbje<-t  Ijeing  consideretl  from  a  critical  stand|)oint. 
and  practical  conclusions  drawn  only  when  they  seem  Justified  liy  the  available 
evidence." 

With  the  advantage  of  a  ratlier  wide  experience  in  the  practical  work  of 
examining  water  supiiiies,  he  lias  siiccecdiHl  in  l>riiiging  Into  ordered  relationship 
within  the  limits  of  one  compact  volume  the  more  important  of  the  large  amount 
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of  (lata  on  the  subject  of  water  examination  wbicli  have  accumalated  during 
wmiMjratlvely  recent  years. 

Different  chapters  treat  of  tlie  influences  affecting  bacteria  in  water;  the 
quantitative  Imoteriai  content  of  natural  waters ;  tmcteriology  of  excreta,  sewage, 
and  soli  in  relation  to  bacteriological  examination  of  water ;  Bacillus  coli,  B. 
cntcritidis  sporojicncg.  Streptococci,  and  allied  organisms  of  water;  t)acterial 
indicators  of  pollution ;  interpretation  of  results  of  bacteriological  examination 
of  water ;  classification  of  water  bacteria ;  collection  and  transmission  of  sam- 
ples; methods  for  the  enumeration  and  identification  of  B.  coli  and  allied 
organisms ;  and  examination  of  water  for  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  other  Intesti- 
nal organisms. 

An  apt)endlx  gives  a  summary  of  procedure  for  routine  examination  and  de- 
scribes and  explains  the  use  of  a  number  of  indicators.  A  bibliography  of  239 
references  to  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  is  also  given. 

SOILS— FEEiniZESS. 

Soil  studies,  I,  A.  W.  Blaib  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  87,  pp.  15-i6,  figs.  2).— In- 
formation regarding  the  soils  of  Florida  is  summarized  mainly  from  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  and  of  the  Florida  Experiment 
Station.    The  principal  facts  brought  out  are  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

"(1)  Most  Florida  soils  are  very  deficient  in  plant  food,  and  also  in  those 
materials  which,  in  clay  soils,  absorb  or  hold  for  the  future  use  of  the  plant 
the  food  that  is  applied  in  the  form  of  fertilizers. 

"  (2)  On  account  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  these  binding  materials, 
the  loss  of  soluble  fertilizers,  l)y  leaching,  is  very  great;  the  loss  from  this 
cause  on  the  pinea|>ple  fields  of  the  east  coast  being  apparently  over  60  per 
c-ent  of  the  amount  applied. 

"(3)  These  same  Florida  soils,  however,  under  careful  cultivation  and 
lil>eral  fertilizing  produce  abundant  crops  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains 
that  are  adnpte<l  to  this  climate. 

"(4)  In  order,  therefore,  that  his  operations  may  be  profitable,  it  is  incum- 
bent  ui)on  the  Florida  farmer  and  fruit  grower  to  pursue  such  methods  of 
cultivation  and  fertilizer  application  as  will,  so  far  as  possible,  prevent  this 
loss." 

Tlio  rotation  of  crops  supplemented  by  application  of  fertilizers  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  fertility  is  explained,  as  well  as  the  use  of  lime, 
windbrealcs,  shading,  barnyard  manure  and  green  manures,  etc.,  to  improve 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soils. 

Soils,  B.  O.  Aston  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  H  (1906).  pp.  105- 
108). — Analyses  with  reference  to  volatile  matter,  total  nitrogen,  and  available 
(t)y  Dyer's  method)  potash  and  piiosphoric  acid  of  25  samples  of  soils  from 
different  parts  of  New  Zealand  are  reported  with  notes  on  acidity  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  soils.  A  plea  is  also  made  for  the  organization  of  a  soil 
survey  similar  to  that  conducted  b.v  this  Department 

The  soils  of  the  MuganJ  steppe  and  their  transformation  Into  alkali 
lands  by  irrigation,  N.  Tulaykov  and  P.  Kossovicb  (Izv.  Uoscov.  Selsk. 
Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  12  (1906),  Ko.  2,  pp.  27-255,  pis.  7,  flgt- 
6,  map  1). — ^This  Is  tlie  detailed  report  of  work  of  which  a  review  by  S.  Sacharov 
was  noted  In  E.  S.  R..  18,  p.  426.  The  investigations  reported  were  made  In 
ISW.'i  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  government,  with  a  view  to  finding 
means  of  preventing  further  formation  of  alkali  soils  in  the  region  named. 

The  Investigations  show  that  tlie  soils  of  the  region  are  generally  poor  in 
humus  (1  to  2  i)er  cent)  and  nitrogen,  but  rich  in  soluble  and  zeolitic  substances, 
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calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  pbosplioric  add  (0.1  to  0.25  per  cent),  and 
potash (0.4  to  0.6  per  cent).  The  soils  vary  mainly  in  texture  and'  structure, 
these  variations  causing  them  to  differ  widely  In  their  behavior  toward  aiiiali 
under  irrigation. 

Flooding  is  the  common  method  of  irrigation  employed.  A  study  of  the 
effe<?t  of  flooding  upon  the  movement  of  alkali  In  soils  of  different  physical 
pror)ertles  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Flooding  of  the  heavy,  fine- 
grained soils  may  be  practiced  for  a  long  time  without  danger  of  rise  of  alkali, 
but  the  amount  of  water  used  should  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  saturate  the 
whole  area,  and  the  soil  should  be  cultivated  and  planted  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  soil  permits.  (2)  To  avoid  rise  of  alkali  In  flooding  light 
sandy  soils  the  water  must  be  supplied  In  abundance  and  rapidly  and  irrigation 
must  be  confined  to  small  areas  at  a  time.  Measures  must  also  be  taken  to  de- 
crease the  loss  of  water  through  evaporation.  (.3)  Thorough  drainage  is  ne<'- 
essary  to  prevent  rise  of  alkali  in  the  soils  of  this  region  under  irrigation. 

What  processes  go  on  in  fallow  soilsP  Ulbich  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg., 
55  (1906).  Xo.  6,  pif.  200-215;  abs.  in  Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  11  (1906), 
Xo.  n-lS.  p.  572). — The  active  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  proc- 
es.ses  which  go  on  in  fallow  soils  are  discussed. 

Effects  of  shading  on  soil  conditions,  J.  B.  Stewart  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  floils  Bui.  39,  pp.  19,  pis.  .},  figs.  7). — ^This  bulletin  i-eports  the  results  of 
observations  on  temperature,  soil  moisture,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  wind 
movement  Inside  and  outside  of  a  shelter  tent  for  tol>acco  during  the  period 
from  June  13  to  August  1,  1905,  and  the  results  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  Influence  of  the  conditions  inside  the  tent  on  the  growth  of  tobacco.  The 
studies  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  recently  re[)orted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  211).  The  main  results  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table : 

Temperature,  soil  moisture,  and  relative  humidity,  itmide  and  outside  of  tent. 


OiKiervattona. 


fnsldeof  tent... 
Outeide  ol  lent . 


Difference . 


Average   1    Average       Average 
soil  mols-     tempera-       relative 
ture  for        ture  for      liumidity 
iieajion.         seBMOn.     j  for-waaon. 

Per  rent.      Drnreet  F.      Per  cent. 
14.7               72.8                79.0 
11.6                71.4                  71.7 

3.1  1               1.4                   7.3 

The  following  conclualons  are  drawn  : 

"(1)  The  soil  retains  more  moisture,  which  Is  of  especial  importance  during 
the  dry  periods.  The  inside  soil  is  then  always  closer  to  the  optimum  water 
content.  Because  the  soil  is  not  subject  to  the  packing  due  to  alternate  wetting 
and  drying.  It  remains  In  better  physical  condition. 

"(2)  The  temi)erature  of  the  atmosphere  Is  made  slightly  warmer,  which 
brings  the  temperature  closer  to  the  optimum  growing  temiierature.  An  even 
greater  effect  is,  however,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  variation 
in  the  temijerature,  which  Is  generally  re<'OKnize<l  to  be  of  much  Importance. 

"(3)  The  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  Increased.  In 
addition  to  its  effect  on  soil  and  atmospheric  conditions  it  has  an  Influence  on 
plant  growth.  .  .  . 

"(4)  The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  much  reduced,  which  decreases  evaporation. 
and  is  of  importance  In  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  for  they  are  not  whipiie<l. 
braised,  or  blown  down. 
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"(5)  The  plants  iimke  a  larger,  more  rapid,  and  earlier  growth.  These  are 
the  reRults  that  induce  and  make  it  profitable  for  the  tiller  of  the  swii  to  go  to 
the  exi>ense  of  erecting  tlie  tent." 

Studies  on  the  movement  of  soil  moisture,  E.  Buckinuiiam  and  F.  K. 
Cameron  {V.  S.  Oept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  38,  pp.  81,  figs.  23).— The  studies 
reported  in  this  bulletin  dealt  wltli  the  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  direct  eTapora- 
tion  from  points  below  the  surface,  especially  as  related  to  the  drying  of  soifci 
under  arid  and  buuild  conditions,  and  with  a  general  examination  of  tlie  tlieorjr 
of  capillary  action  In  soils.  The  nieasurementiii  of  evaporation  were  made  with 
i>oIls  in  tumblers  or  small  cylinders  under  varying  conditions  of  moisture  coo- 
tent,  compactnes.s,  or  surfa<'e  tilth.  The  examination  of  the  theory  of  capillary 
action  in  the  soil  was  based  uixm  curves  representing  the  distribution  by  capil- 
larity of  moisture  In  soil  in  tui)es  under  different  conditions  of  tilth,  etc. 

The  results  In  general  show  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  "the  hsf 
of  water  by  evaporation  from  ix)ints  l)elow  the  surface,  while  it  does  take  pla<« 
in  measurable  (luantities,  is  nevertheless  quite  small,  and  is  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  losses  taking  place  at  or  very  near  the  surface.  The  movemenl 
of  water  vapor  through  the  soil  is  shown  to  follow  the  law  governing  the  dif- 
fusion of  other  gases  tiirough  porous  media,  and  is  quite  slow.  Mulching  de- 
creases or  inhlliits  the  capillary  flow,  and  diffusion  through  the  mnlcli  is 
practically  negligible.  This  practice  is  very  effective  in  conserving  .loil  mois- 
ture, and  is  founded  on  sound  scientific  principles.  An  esjieclally  interesting 
Illustration  Is  brought  out  in  the  comparison  of  the  loss  of  water  from  a  soil 
under  arid  and  humid  conditions,  resiiectiveiy.  As  might  be  ex|)ected.  the  kiss 
at  first  Is  much  more  rapid  under  the  arid  conditions,  so  rapid  in  fact  as  to 
overta.x  the  soil's  ability  to  move  water  from  within  to  tlie  surface  by  capil- 
larity, and  in  consequence  a  dr.v  layer  or  mulch  is  formed  which  keei>s  the  sol)- 
fequent  losses  far  below  tho.se  which  take  place  from  the  soil  under  humid 
conditions,  where  the  capillary  fiow  to  the  surface  persists  until  the  moisture 
c-ontent  of  the  whole  soil  is  very  low  Indeed.  These  lalM)ratory  experiments, 
therefore,  clear  up  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  well-known  and  apiwrently 
contradictory  facts  observetl  In  the  field  that  the  soils  o."  arid  regions,  at  deirtiis 
a  little  l)el()w  the  surface,  are  generally  wetter  and  hold  tlielr  moisture  for  mufli 
longer  i>erlo<ls  than  do  the  soils  of  lumiid  areas  in  dry  seasons. 

"An  examination  of  the  curves  representing  the  distribution  of  moisture  in 
tlie  soil  has  suggested  that,  If  tlie  subject  he  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
dynamical  cquliiliria  phenomena,  there  appear  certain  analogies  to  the  theory  of 
clecrtrical  and  thermal  potential.  This  Is  a  fact  of  great  importance  In  the 
theoretical  study  of  tlie  subject,  since  we  are  in  possession  of  a  well-develoiied 
theory  of  electrical  and  thermal  potential  which  can  be  applied  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  phenomena  of  soil  moisture;  it  is  of  probable  practical  value, 
because  it  suggests  and  gives  direction  to  further  exiieriments  and  serves  ns  a 
basis  for  the  correlation  of  a  large  number  of  obsen-atlons  already  made,  but 
having  hitherto  a  local  rather  than  a  general  value. 

"  It  i^i  clearly  rwognized  tliat  the  analogy  is  Inqierfect  in  timt  the  capillary 
potential  and  resistance  to  flow  are  deixMident  uixm  the  moisture  content  uf 
the  soil,  whereas  electrical  and  thermal  resistance  are  practically  Independent 
of  the  amount  of  current  and  heat  passing." 

Quality  of  commercial  cultures  for  legumes  in  1006,  M.  J.  Tbccba  and 
II.  A.  IlABDiNO  (\ew  York  folate  Sta.  Bui.  28i.  pp,  269-279). —This  bulletin 
reviews  the  results  of  exi)eriments  by  1(J  exi)eriment  stations  In  the  I'nlted 
States  during  10O4-.5  and  reports  a  continuation  of  tests  of  commercial  cultures 
during  llKKi  at  the  Xevv  i'ork  State  Station.     It  is  stated  that  the  tests  made  by 
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the  16  stations  have  shown  the  coninierdal  culture  of  legume  hacteria  dried 
on  cotton  to  be  of  little  or  no  practical  value.  The  tests  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Station  indicate  that  the  metal  containers  which  have  recently  been  used 
for  protecting  the  commercial  cultures  from  deterioration  are  not  effective  for 
that  purpose. 

"  The  results  from  the  examinations  of  20  commercial  cultures  indicate  that 
the  goods  upon  the  marlcet  for  190C  were  little  If  any  better  than  those  offered 
in  IflOS.  In  neither  year  was  there  any  evidence  that  the  purchaser  had  bad 
more  than  the  remotest  chance  of  receiving  the  worth  of  his  money  from  the 
use  of  such  cultures." 

Dried  cultures  for  legumes  unsatisfactory,  F.  H.  Hall  et  ai.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  282.  popular  erf.,  pp.  4). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Principles  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  C.  W. 
Stoddabt  (Wiaeonsin  Sta.  Bui.  1S9,  pp.  28,  figs.  9). — "This  bulletin  is  written 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  the  farmer  a  statement  of  our  present  Itnowi- 
edge  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  fertility  of  the  soli  and  of  the  relation 
of  these  factors  to  each  other." 

The  following  topics  are  discussed  mainly  on  the  basis  of  experimental  re- 
sults obtained  at  the  Wisconsin  Station :  Chemical  composition  of  soils ;  con- 
ditions which  influence  fertility,  such  as  amount  and  condition  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  nitrification,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  acidity:  and  the  nature 
and  use  of  fertilizers  of  various  kinds. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  ground  bone,  J.  P. 
Street,  V.  J.  Cabbebby,  and  P.  E.  Bbown  (Sew  Jersey  Bias.  Bui.  198,  pp.  SO). — 
This  is  the  final  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  for  the  year  lOCHi  (for  iwevious 
report  see  E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  433),  and  discusses  the  results  of  inspection  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.  Of  the  635  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
examined  during  the  year,  430  were  complete  fertilizers.  The  average  composi- 
tion of  the  complete  fertilizers  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year 
except  in  the  case  of  potash,  which  showed  a  considerable  decrease.  A  compari- 
son of  average  prices  shows  that  tlie  manufacturers  furnished  on  the  average 
daring  1906  a  little  less  plant  food  than  in  1903  at  a  correspondingly  reduced 
price  per  ton. 

"  The  same  apparently  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  manufacturers  as  to 
the  requirements  of  special  crops  is  quite  as  noticeable  as  in  previous  years. 
This  year  there  are  123  different  brands  designated  for  potatoes  with  55  different 
guarantees,  77  for  vegetables  and  truck  with  48  different  guarantees.  32  for  corn 
with  23  different  guarantees,  and  23  for  sweet  potatoes  with  13  different  guar- 
antees. The  guarantees  in  brands  designated  for  tiiese  different  crops  differ 
quite  as  widely  as  noted  in  previous  years ;  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the 
formula  2 : 8 :  10  for  white  iwtatoes  and  the  same  formula  for  sweet  potatoes, 
there  is  little  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  crops'  requirements. 
These  wide  variations  in  guarantee  emphasize  very  strongly  how  little  useful 
Information  Is  supplied  by  the  name  of  a  brand  as  regards  its  use  for  any 
special  crop." 

Commercial  fertilizers,  T.  L.  Calvebt  and  N.  W.  I/)bd  (Otfic.  Rpt.  Sec.  Ohio 
Bd.  Agr.  on  Com.  Fcrts.,  1906,  pp.  94). — ^This  is  a  report  of  insi)ection  of  fertili- 
zers licensed  for  sale  in  Ohio  during  1006,  giving  guarantees  and  actual  analyses 
of  615  samples. 

Some  facts  concerning  fertilisers  and  their  use,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ontario 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  153,  pp.  16). — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  information  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  fertilizers,  Including  simple  direi-tlons  for  making  fertilizer  experi- 
ments. 
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Powdered  grranlte  as  fertilizer  (Amer.  Pert..  26  (1907),  Jfo.  1,  p.  9).— Recent 
work  on  this  subject  by  this  Department  and  earlier  experiments  by  Maerlser  are 
briefly  discussed. 

Value  of  ant  hills  as  a  fertilizer,  T.  Chdbch  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West. 
Aunt.,  7}  (1906).  Xo.  :>,  pp.  392,  AW).— Anaiysea  are  reported  which  show  this 
material  to  be  of  very  fine  texture,  all  passing  a  sieve  with  meshes  2  mm.  in 
diameter  and  of  acid  reaction.  The  pbospboric  acid  in  the  two  samples  exam- 
inetl  was  0.02  and  0.03  i>er  cent,  resiiectively.  potash  0.(Mi  per  cent  in  each  case, 
lime  0.1  and  0.07  per  cent,  resiiectively,  and  nitrogen  0.15  and  0.18  per  cent 
resiHX'tively.  Very  small  proportions  of  the  phosphoric  acid  (0.008  and  0.0(K>  per 
c«ut)  and  iwtash  (0.02  and  0.01  per* cent)  were  available.  Experiments  with 
the  soil  with  different  crops  indicated  that  it  was  somewhat  more  fertile  than 
soil  suri-ounding  the  ant  hills. 

Origin^  occurrence,  and  chemical  compoaltion  of  peat,  W.  E.  McCoubt 
(«rf.  Amer.  Sup.,  63  (1907).  No.  1622.  pp.  2599i.  25995).— la  this  article, 
abstracted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  geologist  of  New  Jersey,  analyses 
of  peat  of  various  kinds  are  compiled  from  different  sources  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  different  kinds  of  i)eat  are  described. 

The  technology  and  uses  of  peat,  C.  W.  Pabmelee  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  GeoL 
N.  J.,  1905.  pp.  232-256;  Sai.  .inter.  Sup..  63  (1907),  .Vo«.  1626,  pp.  260^6,  260!,T, 
1627,  pp.  26062, 26063:  162H.  pp.  26086.  26087).— This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  Articles 
on  this  subject  and  deals  especially  with  the  uses  of  peat  as  fuel,  in  agriculture 
as  a  filler  for  fertilizers  and  as  litter  and  in  composts,  for  manufacture  of  textiles 
as  absorbent,  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound,  as  a  preservative,  etc. 

On  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  residue  obtained  from  the  retting  of  hemp, 
G.  A.  Galabbesi  (Staz.  Spcr.  Agr.  Jtal.,  39  (1906),  .Ao.  6-7,  pp.  618-622).— 
Anal.vses  with  reference  to  fertilizing  constituents  are  reported  of  3  samples 
of  this  material  in  the  wet,  air-dry,  and  dry  (at  100°  C.)  condition.  In  these 
analyses  the  iwrc-entage  of  moisture  varies  from  49.3  to  54,  of  nitrogen  from  0.23 
to  0..">r),  of  phosphoric  ncid  from  0.17  to  0.24,  and  of  potash  from  0.26  to  0.35. 
In  the  air-dried  material  the  moisture  varies  from  10.2  to  14.1  per  cent  and  the 
Ijercentages  of  the  other  constituents  increase  in  proportion. 

Hoof  meal  (Atner.  Pert.,  26  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  10,  ii).— The  methods  em- 
ployed by  packers  in  preparing  this  material  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  are  briefly 
described. 

On  manures  and  fertilizer  trials,  M.  Weibull  (Ppra  Vppsatser  i  VdstkultHr. 
Gothenburg.  1906,  pp.  ^5-6.9). — This  Is  one  of  four  articles  published  in  the 
pamphlet  quoted  on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  general  Swedish  agricultural 
convention  at  Norrkiiping  in  1906. 

The  story  of  soils  and  plants  In  their  relation  to  liming,  H.  J.  Wheeleb 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Conn.  Bd.  Agr.,  39  (1905),  pp.  7i-10S,  figs.  15).— \  rather  complete 
review  of  the  more  practical  results  of  investigations  relating  to  the  use  of 
lime  in  agriculture. 

The  need  of  liming  for  heavy  marsh  soils,  Clausen  (Illua.  Landtc.  Ztg.,  27 
(1907).  Xo.  9.  pp.  63,  6i). — Tiiis  article  briefly  rejiorts  experiments  which  show 
the  beneficial  effects  on  such  soils  of  liming  and  marling.  The  comparative 
economy  of  the  two  materials  is  discussed,  but  no  definite  conclusion  Is  reached 
on  this  point. 

Use  of  difFerent  forms  of  lime  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  (1907),  .Yo. 
10.  pp.  621-623). — Comparative  tests  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Lancashire  C<)unt.v  Council  of  coarse  quicklime  (cob  lime),  ground  lime,  and 
KTound  limestone  on  meadow  land  are  reported.  The  results  In  general  indicate 
that  the  more  finely  divided  forms  of  lime  are  more  Immediately  effective  than 
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coarser  quicklime  and  also  that  ground  limestone  is  a  more  profltable  dressing 
than  either  ground  lime  or  coarse  quicklime. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  lime  nitrogen  on  Tarious  kinds  of  soil, 
T.  Remy  (Londic.  Jahrb.,  S5  (1906),  Sup.  4,  pp.  114-133,  pis.  Z;  abs.  in  Deut. 
Landic.  Presse,  34  (1901),  No.  6,  p.  40). — A  series  of  pot  experiments  on  tlie 
utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  this  material,  Its  injurious  action  on  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  its  effect  on  the  bacterial  life  of  the  soil  Is  reported,  from  which 
the  following  couclusions  are  drawn : 

The  efficiency  of  this  source  of  nitrogen  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  U|M>n  which  it  Is  used.  It  Is  most  efficient  on  clayey  soils,  being  In 
this  case  but  little  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda.  On  such  soils  Injurious  effects 
are  not  observed  even  when  the  material  Is  applied  In  comparatively  large 
amounts.  Much  less  favorable  results,  however,  were  obtained  on  sandy  soils. 
In  this  case  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  was  much  less  complete  and  rapid 
than  on  heavy  soils,  comparing  In  these  respects  more  nearly  with  blood  meal. 
Even  In  amounts  not  exceeding  the  usual  applications  of  such  materials  the 
lime  nitrogen  showed  an  Injurious  effect  on  germination  and  growth  of  plants 
on  such  soils.  The  injurious  effect  was  especially  marked  In  the  case  of  the 
nitrogen-collecting  bacteria  (Azotobacter)  of  the  soil.  The  length  of  time 
through  which  the  Injurious  effect  will  continue  was  not  definitely  determined. 
In  the  experiments  reported  by  the  author  the  effect  on  germination  had  entirely 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  3  montha  The  results  indicate  In  general  that  lime 
nitrogen  should  be  used  with  caution  on  light  soils. 

Some  experiments  on  the  action  of  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  lime  on 
cultivated  plants,  F.  Mach  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  55  (1906),  JVo.  24,  pp. 
S30-847). — Pot  exjjeriments  extending  over  4  years  to  test  the  relative  fertil- 
izing value  of  these  materials  are  reporteil  with  barley,  mustard,  carrots,  and 
budcwbeat. 

Tlie  "  nitrogen  lime "  used  was  that  prepared  by  the  Polzenlus  process  of 
fixing  free  nitrogen  by  passing  it  over  a  heated  mixture  of  calcium  carbid  and 
calcium  chlorld.  It  contained  about  22  \)er  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  the  lime 
nitrogen  with  which  It  was  compared  contained  about  18  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  results  showed  in  general  that  the  two  fertilizers  were  al>out  equally 
effective  and  that  the  nitrogen  was  equally 'well  utilized  by  the  crop  In  each 
case.     As  a  rule  no  appreciable  Injurious  effect  was  ol)served  from  either  source. 

Experiments  with  nitrogen  lime,  B.  Hardt  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  34 
(1907),  Xo.  5,  pp.  29,  30). — CJooperatlve  tests  by  farmers  under  different  condi- 
tions of  soil,  cropping,  etc.,  are  briefly  reiwrted. 

The  results  were  in  general  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  material  as  a  fertilizer, 
especially  when  applied  some  time  before  planting  of  the  crop  and  thoroughly 
Incorporated  with  the  soil.  It  gave  good  results  on  sandy  soils  when  these  were 
not  acid.  On  old  cultivated  lands  it  gave  best  results  when  the  soil  had  pre- 
viously been  well  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure.  Moor  soils  should  be  well 
limed  l)efore  the  application  of  this  material. 

Hitrate  of  soda  statistics  (Saatcii,  Dunger  u.  Futtermarkt,  1901,  No.  3, 
p.  77). — Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of  this  material  from  1807  to 
1906  are  summarized.  The  world's  consumption  during  1906  Is  given  as  1,630,.S(X) 
tons,  of  which  1,241,400  tons  was  used  In  Burot^e  and  361,900  tons  in  the  United 
States. 

Wholesale  manufacture  of  nitrate  fertilizer,  C.  M.  Peppeb  (Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.],  1901,  No.  2166.  pp.  3.  4).— A  brief  note  is  given 
referring  to  the  prospective  utilization  of  the  .Tlielum  Kiver  in  Kashmir,  India, 
In  the  manufacture  of  lime  niter  for  fertilizing  purix)ses  by  the  Norwegian 
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process.  The  conditions  are  said  to  be  unusually  farorable  to  sucb  a  project 
namely,  abundant  water  power  and  unlimited  limestone  near  at  hand.  It  is 
also  close  to  tbe  Punjab,  tbe  great  Krain-growlng  region  of  India,  whlcb  Is  In 
great  need  of  a  cheap  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  of  Thomas  slag  and  agricultural  phosphate, 
L.  Pechmann  and  Clausen  (Fiihling'H  Landtr.  Ztg.,  5.)  {J906),  So.  2i,  pp.  855- 
857;  Iteut.  Landu:  Pre»»e,  3}  (1907).  Ko.  3,  p.  /7). — ^The  results  of  experiments 
by  different  investigators  are  briefly  summarized. 

On  the  stability  of  ThomaB-anunonium-phosphtite  lime,  M.  Sch>ioegeb 
and  L.  VON  Wissell  (Fuhllng's  Landw.  Ztg.,  56  {1907}.  No.  1,  pp.  J-6).— The 
authors  found  that  this  material  as  prepared  by  tbe  usual  process  of  mixing 
Thomas  slag,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  time  waste  from  Iteet-sugar  factories 
loses  a  considerable  amount  of  its  nitrogen  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  By 
adding  aliout  5  per  cent  of  calcium  chlorld  or  3  per  cent  of  dried  camallite.  this 
loss  was  entirely  prevented. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  with  Thomas  slag  and  agricultural  phosphate, 
Bachmann  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  QeseU..  il  (1906),  No.  51,  pp.  4.sy-4«5 ) .—Re- 
plying to  a  previous  article  by  Clausfn  (E.  R.  R..  18,  p.  (520),  the  author  presents 
further  data  to  show  that  under  proper  conditions  agricultural  phosphate  is  a 
very  efTctive  fertilizer.  The  principal  of  these  conditions  are  good  mechaniral 
condition  of  the  soil,  a  sufficient  supply  of  humus,  and  thorough  distribution  of 
the  phosphate  in  tlie  soil.  The  use  of  barnyard  manure  with  tbe  phosphate 
also  Increases  its  effectiveness,  and  conditions  which  promote  the  growth  Of 
bacterial  flora  in  the  soil  favor  assimilation  of  the  phosphate. 

Comparative  fertilizer  tests  of  agricultural  phosphate  and  Thomas  slag, 
Clausen  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell.,  22  (1907),  No.  J,,  pp.  26-28).— A  reply  to 
an  article  by  Bnchmann  already  noted  (E.  S.  It,  18,  p.  621).  in  which  the  author 
maintains  that  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  connection  with  Thomas  slag 
and  agricultural  phosphate  results  in  an  over  valuation  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  tbe  agricultural  phosphate  and  under  valuation  of  that  in  Thomas  slag. 

AOKICTTLTTJBAL  BOTAITT. 

Distribution  and  adaptation  of  the  veg^etation  of  Texas,  W.  L.  Bra\-  {BuI. 
Vniv.  Tcrax,  Hci.  ,Scr.  No.  10.  pp.  Hi.  pin.  /.),  figii.  .{). — This  bulletin  was  pre- 
I)ared  by  tbe  author  with  tlie  desire  of  presenting  to  teachers  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  stud.v  the  vegetation  of  the  State,  which  is  not  supplied  by  present 
publications.  In  the  bulletin  the  vegetation  of  Texas  is  considered  as  a  whole 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  Its  relation  to  environment.  The  various  factors  of  plant 
environment  and  how  they  affect  plants  are  described,  consideration  being  given 
to  water,  temperature,  light,  atmosphere,  and  edaphic  and  biological  factors. 
After  discussing  the  environmental  factors,  the  author  describes  the  \"arions 
plant  societies  which  he  recognizes  as  occurring  In  the  Texas  region. 

The  relation  between  the  osmotic  streng^  of  cell  sap  in  plants  and 
their  physical  environment,  E.  and  Hilda  Drabble  (Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  i 
(1907).  No.  .t.  pp.  117-132). — In  a  previous  publication  the  authors  gave  a  pre- 
liminary statement^  regarding  the  osmotic  strength  of  sap  in  plants  growing 
under  different  conditions  (E.  S.  It..  18.  p.  127).  Their  investigations  have  been 
continued,  so  that  48  plants  hnve  l)een  studied  from  quite  a  range  of  environ- 
ment, including  bogs,  gardens,  woods,  moorland  and  mountains,  sand  dunes, 
brackish  water,  and  salt  marshes,  and  the  relation  between  environment  and 
strengtli  of  the  cell  sap  in  the  different  plants  has  been  clearly  established. 

The  authors  in  summarizing  their  investigations  show  that  the  asniotlc 
strength  of  cell  sap  Is  least  In  submerged  fresh-water  plants  and  greatest  in 
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salt-marsh  plants.  The  greater  the  physiological  drought  under  which  the 
plants  are  accustomed  to  grow  the  greater  will  be  the  osmotic  strength  of  the 
sap  In  the  turgid  cell.  For  any  locality  the  osmotic  strength  will  vary  with  the 
physiological  scarcity  of  water.  In  all  plants  growing  under  the  same  conditions 
the  osmotic  strength  of  the  cell  sap  is  practically  the  eatae.  Where  marked 
differences  in  structural  arrangements  for  checking  loss  of  water  by  transpira- 
tion are  present  tlie  plants  with  the  less  adequate  anatomical  provision  for  trans- 
piration will  have  the  greater  strength  of  cell  sap.  The  effect  of  increasing  the 
osmotic  strength  of  sap  on  absorption  is  very  marked,  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  water  being  proportional  to  the  osmotic  strength  of  the  sap.  The  effect  of 
increased  temperature  Is  also  quite  appreciable  and  tends  to  enhance  the  power 
of  absorption  of  water  by  plants. 

On  tlie  transpiration  current  in  plants,  H.  H.  DncON  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
[London],  8er.  B,  79  (1907),  No.  B  528,  pp.  41-57,  figs.  5).— The  author  criticises 
a  paper  by  Rwart  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  958),  pointing  out  objections  to  the  methods 
of  Investigation  presented,  and  in  addition  he  gives  further  arguments  affirming 
the  cohesion  theory  of  Dixon  and  Joly  regarding  the  transpiration  current  In 
plants  (B.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  560). 

The  effects  of  magnesium  sulphate  upon  seedlings,  Gebtbuoe  Bublino- 
HAM  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  2.J  (1907),  No.  63S,  p.  452). — A  report  is  given  of 
extended  experiments  "to  teat  the  effect  of  dilute  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate 
on  seedlings.  It  was  found  that  while  magnesium  sulphate  Is  usually  toxic  In 
strengths  greater  than  0.003  per  cent,  in  weaker  solutions  it  produces  a  decided 
stimulating  effect,  reaching  a  maximum  in  dilutions  of  0.00075  to  0.00018  per 
cent.     Beyond  this  point  the  action  gradually  diminishes. 

Seedlings  allowed  to  grow  for  several  weeks  in  a  dilute  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  which  was  at  first  slightly  toxic,  finally  deveioiied  strong  lateral  roots 
and  attained  a  root  growth  far  beyond  the  controls.  This  seems  to  show  that 
magnesium  sulphate  in  proper  dilution  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  seedlings, 
and  that  any  inhibitory  effects  are  due  to  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts, 
thus  controverting  Loew's  theory  that  magnesium  salts  when  alone  In  solution 
are  always  injurious  to  plant  growth. 

The  effects  of  salts  of  some  rare  elements  on  seedlings,  Alice  A.  Knox 
and  W.  n.  Welkeb  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  25  (1907),  Xo.  638,  p.  46/).— Salts  of 
a  number  of  rare  elements  were  tested  on  seedlings.  The  greatest  molecular 
concentration  points  at  which  growth  occurred  during  the  first  24  hours  were 
note<l.  as  well  as  the  least  growth.  It  was  found  that  the  Increase  In  toxicity 
followed  Mendelfefs  table  almost  mathematically,  the  toxicity  Increasing  from 
group  to  group  with  the  Increase  In  molecular  weight 

The  physiological  resistance  of  saline  plants  to  the  action  of  sea  salt, 
A.  Casu  (Ann.  Bat.  [Rome],  5  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  273-354,  ftos.  2).— A  study  was 
made  of  the  flora  of  Cagiiarl  to  ascertain  some  of  the  factors  which  determine  the 
distribution  of  plants  in  soils  that  are  more  or  less  Impregnated  with  salt.  After 
an  extended  review  of  literature,  the  author  gives  \n  detail  the  results  of  bis 
Investigation  on  the  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  effect  of  various  salts 
on  the  germination  and  growth  of  tlie  strand  flora,  comparing  the  results 
obtained  in  his  experiments  with  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  plants  In  the 
regions  studied. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of  the  ra3rs  of  radium  on  plants,  C.  8.  Gaoeb 
(.46^.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  25  (1907),  No.  638,  p.  462). — It  has  been  shown  that 
the  rays  of  riidlum  and  other  radioactive  substances  act  as  a  stimulus  to  germi- 
nation and  growth,  and  further  experiments  by  the  author  warrant  a  similar 
conclusion  with  respect  to  other  plant  activities,  such  as  respiration,  starch 
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making,  geotropic  responHe,  etc.  The  growth  of  plants  watered  with  ra^o- 
nctlve  water  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  the  results  varying  not  only  with 
the  degree  of  radioactivity  but  also  wltb  the  species  of  plant  employed.  When 
IKillen  or  ovules  were  exposed  before  pollination,  or  when  exposure  was  made 
nftor  fertilization  of  the  egg.  plants  growing  from  the  resulting  seeds  were 
found  to  vary  profoundly  from  the  parent  plants.  Whether  these  variations  are 
capable  of  transmission  Is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Compositloii  of  cocoanut  water  and  presence  of  diastases  In  cocoannts, 
E.  DE  Kbuijff  (Bui.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Indes  y^erland.,  1906,  No.  4,  pp.  1-8). — In  tbe 
course  of  a  study  to  determine  the  Industrial  value  of  the  so-called  milk  or  water 
of  the  cocoanut,  the  author  Investigated  Its  composition  and  also  tbe  occurrence 
of  dinHtasefi.  It  was  found  that  the  cocoanuts  contained  saccharose,  which  Is 
Inverted  during  the  maturity  of  tbe  nut  by  a  diastase  secreted  by  tbe  cells  of  the 
cndosi>erm.  In  addition  to  sucrose  the  author  reports  the  presence  of  oxydase 
and  catalase,  tbe  two  latter  not  being  present  In  the  Immature  fruit.  Tbe 
hauRtorlum  was  found  to  contain  In  addition  to  these  diastases  lipase,  amylase, 
catnlaKe,  and  peroxydase. 

The  rdle  of  phenols,  tannic  adds,  and  oxybenzoic  acids  In  cork  fomuttioB, 
E.  Dbabbi^  and  M.  Nierenstein  (.Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  Z  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  9S-102, 
pi.  1). — According  to  the  authors.  It  is  generally  bellered  that  tannins  and 
otber  aromatic  comtwunds  play  an  Important  part  In  the  llgnlflcatlon  of  wood 
elements,  and  that  when  tannins,  phenols,  and  oxybenzoic  acids  are  treated 
with  formaldehyde  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  condensation  products  are 
pre<'ipitated.  Tbis  suggests  that  In  tbe  formation  of  cork  similar  condensation 
products  probably  play  an  Important  part. 

Tbe  authors  umde  an  examination  of  a  number  of  living  plants  to  trace  the 
distribution  of  tannic  acid,  phenols,  etc.,  in  the  stems,  and  In  e\'ery  case  wbere 
cork  was  found  a  coloration  of  tbe  cells  in  tbe  Immediate  vicinity  was  sbowii. 
Indicating  the  presence  of  gallic  or  tannic  acid.  In  tbe  plants  which  gave  no 
reaction  no  cork  was  present. 

The  authors  are  led  to  attribute  to  tannic  acids,  phenols,  gallic  acid,  and 
other  oxybenzoic  acids  an  Important  rOIe  In  tbe  formation  of  cork.  Tbe  pres- 
ence of  substances  of  this  class  was  clearly  shown  wherever  cork  tissue  was 
found.  The  substances  giving  cork  reactions  are  precipitated  from  tannic  acids, 
phenols,  and  oxybenzoic  acids  by  means  of  formaldehyde  in  the  presence  of 
various  acids,  and  pnxlucts  having  the  same  mother  substance  as  these  con- 
densation products  have  been  obtained  from  the  cork  Itself.  The  authors  be- 
lieve that  tannic  and  gallic  acids  and  substances  of  tbis  nature  are  acted  upon 
In  the  plant  by  formaldehyde  and  various  acids  and  are  precipitated  on  the 
walls  of  the  cork  cells. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  glucosids  and  hydrocyanic  add  in  plants,  A.  EtcH- 
iNGEE  (Pharm.  Ztg.,  52  (1907),  No.  15,  pp.  H6,  1^7).— K  r^sum^  is  given  of 
considernble  of  the  literature  relating  to  tbe  occurrence  In  plants  of  glucosids 
that  under  the  Influence  of  enzyms  split  up  into  hydrocyanic  add.  Tbe  occur- 
rence of  these  glucosids  in  a  number  of  species  of  plants  is  mentioned,  and  tbe 
localization,  source,  and  function  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  discussed. 

On  the  poisons  of  Amanita  phalloides,  J.  J.  Abel  and  W.  W.  Ford  (Jour. 
Biol.  Chan.,  2  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  273-288).— It  has  been  shown  by  one  of  tbe 
authors  that  the  poisons  of  the  fungus  Amanita  phalloides  belong  to  the  group 
of  bacterial  toxins,  and  further  that  the  principle  described  by  Robert  under 
the  name  of  i>ballln  as  the  only  poison  present  Is  accompanied  by  a  highly  toxic 
substance  devoid  of  hjemolytlc  properties.  The  presence  of  this  substance  can 
be  demonstrated  by  biological  experiments. 

Tbe  authors  state  that  immunity  can  be  established  toward  i^e  two  poisonous 
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principles  of  A.  phalloides  and  tbat  the  serum  of  immunized  animals  Is  anti- 
ha'niolytie  and  antitoxic  In  character. 

The  hwmolytic  principle  contained  In  Amanita  and  first  detected  by  Robert  Is 
not  a  toxalbumin,  as  was  supposed,  but  n  nitrogenous  glucosid  which  Is  very 
sensitive  toward  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  and  easily  decomposed  by  acids 
so  as  to  yield  a  pentose  and  some  volatile  base  or  bases,  such  as  ammonia  and 
metbylamln.  This  glucosid  the  authors  have  designated  as  Amanita-htemo- 
lysin.  Its  properties  are  said  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  It  from  playing  any  rdle 
as  a  blood  poison  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  these  mushrooms. 

The  influence  of  mushrooms  on  the  g^rowth  of  some  plants,  6.  F.  Atkin- 
son (A'pic  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  2)0,  pp.  217-23^,  figs.  11). — The  author  carried 
on  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the  substance  of  various  fleshy  fungi 
could  be  used  as  food  to  any  extent  by  green  plants  In  either  an  uudecomposed 
condition,  or  when  partly  or  completely  decomposed  by  bacteria  or  fungi.  • 

In  the  spring  of  1905  some  preliminary  experiments  were  conducted  with  the 
common  mushroom  [Agaricus  campesiris)  as  a  source  of  plant  food  for  corn, 
beans,  peas,  and  tiucliwheat.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1906  these  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  better  control.  The  plants  were  grown  In  quartz 
sand,  jind  the  mushroom  material  was  used  fresh  in  an  unfermented  condition 
in  some  of  the  pots,  while  in  others  It  was  fermented.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  corn, 
sunflower,  and  radishes  were  planted  in  the  different  pots.  It  was  found  that 
the  stronger  fermented  substance  produced  the  richest  color  and  tallest  plants, 
followed  by  the  weaker  strength  of  fermented  material,  while  the  check  plants 
were  the  smallest  and  the  poorest  In  color.  An  examination  of  photographs 
taken  of  the  growing  plants  showed  a  constancy  in  the  curve  of  growth  for  the 
different  kinds  of  plants  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  material  supplied. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  on  with  pure  cultures  with  agar-agar  as  a 
substratum,  and  the  results  were  In  the  main  comparable  with  those  described 
above. 

The  author  states  in  conclusion  that  the  experiments  show  that  a  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  common  mushroom  and  probably  of  all  the  Basidlomycetes 
may  become  available  as  food  for  autotrophic  green  plants,  and  that  the  decom- 
position products  of  heterotrophic  plants  form  a  nearly  perfect  food  for  auto- 
trophic ones. 

Tbe  properties  of  culture  media  as  affected  by  certain  products  of  plant 
metabolism,  O.  Schreineb  and  J.  F.  Breazealb  (Ab».  in  (Science,  n.  scr., 
25  {1907),  No.  638,  p.  i-U). — It  is  claimed  that  certain  products  of  plant 
metabolism,  such  as  degradation  products  of  proteids  and  iecitblus,  are  harmful 
to  seedling  plants.  Some  of  these  products  found  in  green  plants  lose  their 
toxic  properties  on  oxidation  and  become  beneflcial.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
explains  the  advantage  of  green  manuring  over  mineral  fertilizers. 

On  the  chemical  action  of  spores,  .1.  Effhoist  (Monit,  Set.,  .}.  scr.,  21 
(J907),  Xo.  782,  pp.  8i-S7).— While  studying  the  oxidation  of  albuminoids  the 
author  found  that  albumin  coagulated  at  110°  C.  and  kept  In  a  humid  steriie 
atmosphere  finally  showed  pronounced  enzymic  characters.  An  investigation 
of  the  occurrence  of  enzyms  In  sterile  media  and  the  chemical  action  of  dead 
cells  led  him  to  decide  that  the  appearance  of  enzyms  In  sterile  media  Is  due  to 
the  presence  of  bacterial  spores  which  still  retain  their  secreting  power  although 
their  ability  to  germinate  has  been  destroyed. 

A  study  of  the  spores  of  BaciUus  subtilis  confirmed  this  conclusion.  It  Is 
claimed  that  spores  of  bacteria  retain  their  property  of  producing  enzyms  after 
their  vitality  has  been  destroyed  by  heat  or  otherwise.  The  spores  of  B.  suhtilis 
were  found  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  amylase  and  peptasc.  The 
production  of  enzyms  by  bacterial  spores  Increases  as  the  possibility  of  theltT_ 
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development  dimlnlsbes,  reaching  a  maximum  at  the  time  when  abeolute 
Hterility  is  attained.  The  chemical  changes  which  talie  place  in  miilc.  wine, 
l)eer,  etc.,  after  sterilization  are  to  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  tlie  results  of 
arrested  siwre  development  The  author  says  that  tlie  liquefying  and  sacchari- 
fying  action  whi<-ti  Is  acquired  by  albumin  under  the  Influence  of  metallic  acids 
is  to  be  explained  l>y  the  constant  presence  of  spores  of  B.  nubtilis  in  the  albumin 
and  not,  as  has  been  repeatedly  claimed,  by  the  appearance  of  artificial  diastases. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Sesulta  obtained  in  1906  from  trial  plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field 
roots,  and  potatoes,  W.  and  C.  E.  Saundebs  (Canada  Cent.  Expt.  Farm.  BuL 
5.1,  pp.  3'>). — The  results  secured  In  1906  in  variety  tests  conducted  at  the  Canada 
exi)crimentai  farms  with  the  different  field  croiis  are  given  in  tabular  form  with 
brief  general  notes.  The  reports  of  earlier  years  have  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  yci). 

The  testing  of  different  varieties  on  nnlform  trial  plats  .has  now  been  in 
progress  for  12  years,  but  this  bulletin  departs  from  previous  reports  in  omit- 
ting the  averages  of  the  returns  from  all  the  experimental  farms.  The  -tablM 
are  so  arrangtKl  as  to  show  the  varieties  In  the  order  of  their  average  yield  for 
the  last  5  years. 

Is  the  protein  content  of  barley  a  variety  characteristicP  H.  Teoik 
(lirvrif/cs  Itmulesjor.  Tidxkr..  16  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  171-187).— The  results  uf 
protein  determinations  in  Swedish  malting  barley  secured  from  1889  to  VXH 
showeil  variations  ranging  generally  from  2  to  4  i)er  cent  in  all  the  varieties 
analyzed.  Some  samples  of  each  variety  tested  were  found  to  contain  OTer  11 
per  cent  of  protein.  The  maximum  content,  15.14  per  cent,  was  obtained  in  a 
sampio  of  Svaiiehals,  and  the  minimum,  7.23  per  cent,  in  a  sample  of  Princess. 
On  an  average  Princess  contained  about  1  per  cent  less  protein  than  Chevalier. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  variety  Is  of  minor  lmix>rtance  in  determining 
the  protein  content  of  barley,  and  that  this  factor  depends  mainly  upon  condi- 
tions of  culture  and  growth. — f.  w.  woll. 

Com  culture,  li.  J.  REnniNO  and  J.  M.  Kimbrouoh  (Oeorgia  Sta.  Bui.  74. 
pp.  lO't-JOH). — The  10  varieties  compared  during  the  season  of  190fi  gave  an 
average  yield  of  2.'3.13  bu.,  Marlboro  Prolific  and  Cocke  Prolific  leading  with 
28.(i0  and  28..50  bu.  per  acre,  resjiectively.  Marlboro  stood  second  In  1905. 
Hastings'  I'roliHc,  which  made  the  smallest  ears,  ranked  sixth  this  year,  white 
Mariimro,  which  gave  the  third  smallest  ears,  stood  first  Henry  Grady,  mak- 
ing tlie  largest  ears,  ranketl  fifth  in  the  total  yield  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
From  these  results  it  appears  "  that  there  seems  to  be  no  very  significant  rela- 
tion betwe<Mi  tlie  total  yield  and  the  size  of  tiie  ears." 

A  comparison  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  crushed  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer  for 
corn  resultwl  in  a  yield  of  24..'i6  bu.  per  acre  on  the  cotton-seed  meal  plats  and 
of  22.().j  l)u.  on  the  cruslied  cotton-seed  plats.  Cotton-seed  hulls  were  found  not 
only  ineffective  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  corn  in  the  current  year, 
but  even  a<-tualiy  reduced  It.  This  material  is  considered  t<K»  valuable  as 
cattle  foetl  to  lie  used  as  a  fertilizer.  As  In  former  years  dividing  the  applii>a- 
tions  eitiier  of  cotton-see<l  meal  or  nitrate  of  soda,  applying  ono-half  before 
planting  niul  tlie  rest  as  late  as  either  May  1  or  May  20  was  found  inexpedient 

Brief  notes  on  corn  culture  bashed  on  the  resnlts  secured  in  17  years  of  expiTi- 
nieiits  conclude  tlie  bulletin. 

Williamson  method  of  com  culture,  J.  F.  Duooab  and  U  N.  Dunca.n  (.4/0- 
lianitt  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  138,  pp.  102-106,  ftps.  2).—.\.  comparison  is  reported  of  the 
Williamson  and  ordinary  methods  of  growing  com.    A  plat  was  devoted  to  eacb 
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in«»tho<l  and  the  treatment  was  Identical  except  In  the  points  which  dlstin;nii»b 
the  Willianinou  method. 

The  yield  of  shelled  corn  was  30.5  bu.  per  acre  on  the  Williamson  plat  and 
2J>.J>  bu.  on  the  check  plat  On  the  Williamson  plat  each  plant  averaged  0..'{40 
lb.  of  shelled  corn  and  on  the  other  0.6(i7  lb.  The  average  weight  of  ear  on 
the  che<'k  plat  was  O'A  lb.  as  compared  with  0.45  lb.  on  the  Williamson  jtlat 
One  hundre<I  plants  grown  by  the  Williamson  method  pi"oduce<l  9C  ears  and 
nubbins  as  <-ompared  with  1.50  ears  and  nubbins  in  the  clie<'k  test.  The  average 
height  from  the  ground  at  which  tlie  ears  grew  on  tlie  check  plat  was  44i  in. 
and  on  the  Williamson  plat  3CJ  In.  The  Williamson  plat  showed  20  per  cent  of 
broken  stalks  while  the  check  plat  showed  only  14  ver  cent. 

Applications  of  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  400  lbs. 
kainit,  and  200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  \)er  acre  were  used,  but  the  yield  was  not 
sufBclent  to  make  the  use  of  such  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  profitable.  It  is 
1)ellpved  that  tlie  proportion  of  kainit  in  the  Williamson  fertilizer  is  too  high. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  unusually  large  yields  obtained  by  this  method 
on  upland  in  South  Carolina  may  be  due  more  to  the  frequent  plowing  imder  of 
a  crop  of  (■owi)ea  vines,  to  the  liberal  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  to  close 
planting  than  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  plants  through  omission  of  cultivation  and 
withholding  until  late  the  application  of  fertilizers. 

Variety  tests  with  cotton  and  com,  J.  F.  Di'ogab  and  L.  N.  Duncan  (Ala- 
bama Col  Kla.  Bui.  138,  pp.  97-102).— -Ot  H2  varieties  of  r-otton  under  test  T(K)le, 
Cook  Improve*!,  Cleveland,  Bancroft,  Ilerlong,  and  Chrlstopiier  ranked  first  in 
1$K(5,  and  of  20  varieties  compared  Cook  Improved,  Cleveland,  Layton,  Toole, 
and  I'ullnot  were  the  leaders  in  190(i.  Sunflower  and  Floradora,  which  were 
grown  in  this  exi>erlment,  are  long  staple  varieties  and  commanded  In  the  home 
market  a  premium  of  about  4  ots.  per  pound. 

In  1905,  estimating  the  lint  at  Hi  cts.  per  pound  and  the  seetl  at  7  cts.  per 
100  lbs.,  tlie  total  value  per  acre  ranged  from  $20.04  to  $67.04,  and  In  190«,  the 
lint  being  regarded  as  worth  only  10  cts.  per  iwuiid,  the  total  acre  value  varied 
from  14.5.01  to  $69..%. 

The  leading  varieties  of  corn  In  a  list  of  18  and  their  yields  were  as  follows: 
Sanders  28.9  bu.  per  acre,  Marlboro  28..3  bu.,  Mosby  2(i.0  bu.,  and  Henry  (Jrady 
25.7  bu.  Ssinders,  Marlboro,  and  Mosby  are  several-eared  sorts.  Early  northern 
varieties  were  again  shown  to  be  worthless  for  .\Iabania. 

Cotton  culture,  K.  J.  Redding  and  J.  M.  Kimbbouoh  {Georgia  Rta.  Bui. 
7,7.  pp.  Zll-ZfiO). — ^T'wenty-six  varieties  of  cotton  were  under  test.  In  value  of 
total  protiucts  per  acre  the  leading  varieties,  given  in  decreasing  order,  were  ns 
follows:  I^ayton  Init)roved,  Cleveland  Kig  Boll,  Broadwell  I>ouble-Jolnted,  Cook 
Improved.  These  varieties  all  produced  values  of  over  $C5  per  acre.  The 
average  total  value  of  lint  and  seed  prodwe<l  by  the  20  varieties  was  $(X).()1  per 
a<'re,  the  range  being  from  $47.15  to  $75.50  i)er  acre.  The  average  yield  of  see<l 
c:otton  jier  acre  was  1,517  lbs.,  and  the  range  l,;n5  lo  1,7.54  lbs. 

The  average  results  of  this  work  for  IS  years  show  that  the  best  half  of  the 
number  of  varieties  grown  each  year  produced  34.9  i>er  cent  of  lint  and  the 
others  32.5  jier  cent.  In  1900  the  best  half  of  the  varieties  grown  produced 
iV\.H  ver  cent  of  lint  as  compared  witli  37.8  for  liK»5.  The  best  yielding  varieties 
also  showed  the  larger  size  of  Iwlls,  although  in  some  years  there  were  exc<>ptlons 
to  this  rule.  Earliness  was  In  favor  of  the  better  yielding  sorts  during  4 
seasons  and  in  favor  of  the  poorer  yleiders  the  remaining  9  years. 

A  high  percentage  yield  of  lint  api)ears  very  closely  relttte<l  to  a  high  value  of 
total  pnKlucts.  The  size  of  the  bolls  Is  to  be  considered  In  relation  to  the  cost  of 
picking. 

It  was  found  that  a  fertilizer  application,  of  which  tlie  nitrogenous  ingredient 
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consiBts  of  cotton-8eed  meal.  Is  most  effective  when  l)e<lded  on  from  7  to  16  days 
in  advance  of  planting. 

Cross  planting  cotton  with  corn  was  not  fonnd  profitable.  It  was  also  sbown 
that  the  use  of  sound  cotton  seed  directly  as  a  fertilizer  or  a  fertilizer  ingredient 
is  a  very  unwise  practice. 

Applications  of  40(),  800,  and  1.200  Ibn.  of  a  fertilizer  consisting  of  1.000  Wtn.  of 
17  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  496  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  74  lbs.  muriate  of 
|K>tnsh  were  comi)ared.  The  plats  receiving  400  \h».  at  a  cost  of  $4  prodwed 
281  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  more  per  acre  than  the  unfertilized  plats.  The  use  of  SQO 
lbs.  increased  the  yield  over  the  check  plats  by  436  lbs.,  and  the  use  of  1,200 
lbs.  showed  an  increase  of  588  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  Cotton  hulls  as  a  fertiliser 
did  not  prove  profitable. 

In  a  condensed  review  of  the  results  of  17  years  of  cotton  culture  it  Is  pointed 
out  that  plowing  from  6  to  8  In.  deep  and  thoroughly  harrowing  the  land  is  more 
effective  than  deeper  but  less  careful  breaking  and  fining  of  the  soil.  Subsoillng 
has  not  been  found  advisable  on  the  upland  soils  of  middle  Georgia.  The 
results  of  the  variety  tests  seem  to  favor  a  variety  with  large  bolls,  large  seed, 
high  percentage  of  lint,  medium  earllness,  and  persistent  fruiting  capacity. 
On  land  capable  of  yielding  }  to  1}  bales  per  acre  the  rows  are  recommended 
to  be  3J  to  4  ft  wide,  with  the  plants  12  to  18  in.  apart  in  the  drills. 

With  regartl  to  commercial  fertilizers  it  is  stated  that  these  should  be  applied 
ond  bedded  on  not  less  than  a  week  before  planting,  and  that  It  does  not  pa; 
to  divide  the  amount  into  2  or  more  applications,  although  nitrate  of  soda  may 
sometimes  be  applied  with  profit  a  month  or  more  after  planting.  As  a  general 
rale  shallow  cultivation  once  a  week  and  once  in  a  row  is  advised.  The  rotation 
of  crops  laid  down  consists  of  small  grain  followed  by  cowpeas  the  first  year, 
cotton  followed  by  rye  or  vetch  the  second  year,  and  com  and  peas  the  third 
year. 

An  intereBtlng  cross  between  a  variety  of  emmer  and  spelt,  P.  H.  Stoli. 
(Deut.  Landic.  Presse,  Si  (1907),  No.  IS,  p.  100,  figs.  2).— Reciprocal  crosses 
were  made  between  a  hairy,  bearded  winter  emmer  and  Stoll  brown  winter 
spelt,  itself  a  cross  between  Main  standup  wheat  and  red  winter  spelt  The 
use  of  emmer  as  the  male  parent  resulted  in  5  poorly  developed  kernels  which 
failed  to  germinate,  while  the  use  of  spelt  as  the  male  iMirent  gave  a  single 
grain  which  germinated  vigorously  and  survived  the  winter  in  the  ojien.  Tlie 
plant  from  this  seed  showed  the  beardless  character  of  the  spelt  and  the 
hairiness  of  the  emmer.  In  form  of  spike  and  strength  of  stem  it  resembled 
spelt  The  author  considers  beardless  heads  and  hairy  glumes  as  dominant 
and  bearded  heads  and  smooth  glumes  as  recessive  characters.  The  second 
generation  was  characterized  by  multiplicity  of  forms. 

Flax  culture,  W.  L.  Mabcy  ( V.  .<?.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui  274.  PP-  96.  figs. 
11). — This  bulletin  is  an  extract  from  a  report  on  this  subject  published  by 
the  North  Dakota  Station  as  Bulletin  71,  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  18.  p.  (W2). 

Flax  experiments,  1905  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  7 
(1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  2.'>0-26S). — ^The  results  of  this  year's  fertilizer  experiments 
confirm  the  conclusion  of  previous  years  that  a  potassic  manure  either  in  the 
form  of  kainit,  muriate  of  ixttash,  or  sulphate  of  potash  Is  generally  profitable 
when  applied  to  the  fiax  crop,  and  that  such  treatment  effectually  prevents  yel- 
lowing. A  comparison  of  seed  from  different  sources  showed  the  net  returns 
per  acre  from  home-saved  seed  to  be  inferior  to  Dutch  seed  and  Kostroma  s?ed 
iniix)rte<l  from  Russia,  but  better  than  those  yielded  by  the  Belfast  brand  of 
Riga  seed. 

As  In  previous  years  scutching  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  comparative 
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effectiveness  of  Irish  and  Belgian  mills  and  Irlsb  and  Belfi^au  workers.  A 
heavier  yield  of  scutched  flax  was  produced  in  the  Irish  mill,  but  the  product 
was  of  much  poorer  quality  than  the  flax  worked  on  a  modified  Belgian  mill. 
The  test  further  indicated  that  better  results  could  be  produced  by  Irish  workers 
in  mills  of  a  somewhat  lighter  type  than  those  generally  used  in  Ireland.  It  is 
believed  that  for  well  retted  straw  a  mill  with  a  large  number  of  light  blades, 
even  as  many  as  12  on  the  round.  Is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Rippled  straw  gave  a  slightly  better  yield  of  scutched  flax  than  unrippled 
straw.  Rippling  gave  a  financial  balance  of  6s.  9d.  per  ton  of  green  straw  In  its 
favor.  The  practice  is  recommended  particularly  for  crops  which  have  produced 
a  large  quantity  of  seed. 

Half  a  ton  of  Irish  grown  and  dried  straw  was  retted  by  each  of  the  3  Belgian 
systems  and  by  the  Irish  system  for  comparison.  The  home  system  proved  the 
best  as,  while  the  quality  of  the  flax  yielded  by  the  straw  retted  twice  in  the 
River  Lys  was  highest,  the  Increase  In  cost  rendered  the  net  returns  lower  than 
those  from  straw  steeped  in  Ulster. 

Investigation  on  correlation  in  fodder  beets,  II.  Maas  (Landic.  Jahrb., 
So  (1906),  Ko.  i,  pp.  84-113). — ^The  method  of  carrying  on  this  investigation  Is 
described  and  the  data  secured  are  given  In  tables.  ' 

The  results  show  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  within  the  variety  decreased 
as  the  weight  of  the  beet  increased,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  the  same 
so  that  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  was  more  dependent  upon  the  quantity  than 
npon  the  quality  of  the  beet.  Dry  matter  and  sugar  content  increased  regularly 
together  in  different  varieties  as  well  as  within  the  same  variety,  but  Ibis  cor- 
relation Is  not  regarded  as  a  reliable  measure  of  either  the  dry.  matter  or  the 
"Ugar  content  in  Individual  beets,  or  of  the  average  of  these  substances  in  a 
number  of  them.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  increased  with  the  i>er- 
<«ntage  of  sugar  In  the  dry  matter.  The  sugar  content  of  the  dry  matter  was 
found  to  be  about  50  per  cent  when  the  fresh  beet  contained  from  4.8  to  5  i)er 
cent 

Beets  low  in  leaf  area  were  characterized  by  a  high  content  of  dextrose.  No 
correlation  was  apparent  between  the  content  of  ash,  nitrogen,  crude  fiber,  and 
fat  and  the  dry  matter  or  the  sngar  content  of  the  beet.  In  comparing  vari- 
eties it  was  found  that  these  substances  in  connection  with  an  increase  In  sugar 
decrease  in  the  dry  matter,  while  they  Increase  in  the  fresh  beet.  The  quantity 
of  foliage  Increased  with  the  quantity  of  the  roots.  It  is  stated  that  the  per- 
centage relation  of  foliage  and  roots  is  determined  largely  by  the  season,  the 
percentage  weight  of  foliage  decreasing  with  the  weight  of  the  root  In  dry  sea- 
sons and  Increasing  with  the  same  In  years  of  greater  rainfall.  The  author 
considers  the  leaf  area  as  a  regulator  of  transpiration  of  high  importance  in  the 
fodder  beet.  While  leaf  area  and  leaf  quantity  are  connected,  there  Is  no  close 
correlation  between  these  2  factors.  Close  planting  produced  a  thinner  leaf  but 
j»  stronger  leaf  stem  than  wide  planting.  No  connection  between  leaf  thickness 
and  sugar  content  could  be  determined. 

Native  forage  plants  and  their  chemical  composition,  N.  E.  Wilson,  S.  C. 
DiNSMOBE,  and  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  6i,  pp.  41,  pis.  13,  flijs.  9). — 
This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  a  chemical  study  of  12  species  of  grasses 
and  14  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  conducted  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  various  plants  for  forage.  Each  species  Is  described  and  its  analy- 
sis given  in  a  table. 

Farm  practice  with  forage  crops  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Wash- 
ington, B.  IIUNTEB  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  91,  pp.  40.  figs.  4). — This  bulletin  Is 
identical  with  bulletin  94  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  '£&)).  \ 
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Irf>B8  in  weight  of  stored  potatoes,  Denaiffe  (Jardin,  21  (1907),  No.  iSl, 
pp.  76-79,  Hon.  Z). — ^The  results  of  observations  luade  show  that  the  \as»  in 
wplKht  (luriiiK  stomRe  varies  with  the  variety  and  Is  not  the  sume  for  all 
iiiontha  Of  the  varieties  studied  the  loss  was  about  1  per  eent  per  month,  or 
about  7  i)er  cent  from  the  time  of  harvesting  until  June  1.  The  loss  was  greatest 
In  the  varieties  grown  for  the  table,  especially  In  the  early  sorts,  and  less  in  the 
potatoes  grown  for  forage  or  Industrial  purposes.  The  early  table  varieties  lost 
about  8  per  cent  during  the  storage  period,  while  the  other  sorts  lost  only  about 
Til  I>er  cent. 

Besults  of  culture  experiments  in  1806  at  the  German  potato  experi- 
ment station  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  Si  (1907),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  iOO-/Oi).— Twenty 
varieties  under  test  gave  an  average  yield  of  24,770  kg.  of  tubers  and  4,400  kg. 
of  starch  iK'r  hectare,  the  average  starch  content  being  17.9  per  cent.  The 
varlet>'  Professor  Wohltmann  ranked  first  In  yield  of  tubers  with  29,560  kg., 
and  also  first  In  yield  of  starch  with  .'),840  kg.  per  hectare.  Brocken  stood 
highest  In  starch  content  with  20.5  per  cent 

Besults  of  Y.  Heine's  potato  culture  experiments  in  1906  (Dcttt.  Lanivr. 
Prvssr,  Si  (1907),  Xo.  if.},  pp.  109-111).— Ot  99  varieties  tested,  Hlldesia,  Edima. 
and  Sas  ranked  first  In  yield.  Filrst  Bismarck,  which  stood  fifth  In  yield, 
ranketl  first  In  yield  of  starch  and  starch  content.  Notes  on  different  varieties 
with  reference  to  their  suitableness  for  culinary  and  Industrial  puriioses  are  also 
given. 

Bice  culture,  K.  J.  Nelson  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  31-45). — It  is  stated 
that  the  acreage  of  rice  in  Arkansas  Increased  from  450  acres  In  19(K)  to  about 
5,000  acres  in  1906.  At  the  station  rice  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  IJ  to  1}  bu.  per 
acre  on  different  dates  from  April  20  to  May  16.  The  earliest  sowing  produced 
the  maximum  yield,  77.76  bu.  per  acre.  The  Irrigation  period  of  this  crop  was 
Hi  days.  The  Honduras  variety  produced  at  the  rate  of  01.84  bu.  and  the  Japan, 
52.44  bu.  of  rice  per  acre,  the  average  being  57.5  bu. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  history  and  food  value  of  rice,  together  with  directions 
for  rice  culture  in  general. 

Sugar  beet  growing  experiments  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  1906 
(Intcriiat.  Sugar  Jour.,  9  (1907),  No.  98,  pp.  84-91). — The  analyses  of  157  sam- 
ples of  sugar  beets  are  given  In  tables.  The  average  sugar  content  of  the 
samples  was  15.46  per  cent.  The  juice  constituted  93.12  per  cent  and  the  pulp 
6.88  per  cent  of  the  beets. 

Injurious  effect  of  nitrogen  in  the  sug^ar  beet,  K.  AndblIk  (Ztschr.  Zuck- 
crlndus.  Bohmcn,  31  (1907),  No.  5,  pp.  277-284). — The  results  of  exjieriments 
show  that  the  presence  of  nitrogen  In  the  beet  may  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
juice  and  be  detrimental  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  quantity  of  Injuri- 
ous nitrogen  found  In  the  root  varied  with  the  kind  of  seed.  The  use  of  a  single 
nitrogenous  fertilizer,  whether  in  the  form  of  nitrate  or  ammonia.  Increased 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  In  the  beet,  but  the  us^  of  barnyard  manure  up  to  aUuit 
27  tons  per  acre  under  conditions  of  a  normal  rainfall  produced  no  injurious 
effect.  When  a  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  up  to  about  1,000  lbs. 
per  acre  is  made  the  injurious  effect  may  be  largely  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
potash  and  superphosphate. 

Experimental  work  in  the  production  of  table  sirup  at  Waycross,  Oa., 
1905,  H.  W.  Wiley  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  103,  pp.  38).— The 
plan  of  the  fertilizer  exi)erlments  with  sugar  cane  here  rejwrted  has  been  pre- 
viously described  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  4.58).  The  results  for  1005,  the  last  year 
of  the  work,  are  given  In  this  bulletin  together  with  a  summary  of  the  entire 
4-year  exi>erlmeut. 
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In  1905  the  fertilizer  experiments  were  condncted  at  Cairo,  Oa.,  on  2  fields, 
A  and  B.  Field  A,  a  good  grade  of  pine  land,  bad  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least 
'M  years,  and  field  B,  of  the  same  grade  of  land,  only  about  6  years.  The  plats 
rweiving  no  fertilizers  produced  an  average  of  11.07  and  14.52  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  on  fields  A  and  B,  respectively.  The  highest  average  yields,  23.44  tons 
on  field  A  and  25.84  tons  on  field  B,  were  secured  on  the  plats  receiving  either 
1.200  or  2,000  lbs.  of  the  normal  formula  in  two  applications. 

('lilies  grown  below  the  frost  line  in  Florida  were  analyzed  and  found  to  be 
very  rich.  Samples  received  March  31  contained  20.90  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and 
samples  receive<l  from  the  same  locality  November  11,  13.50  per  cent,  the 
purity  for  tlie  2  lots  being  91..'>0  per  cent  and  79  per  cent,  respectively. 

Grinding  cane  was  begun  at  the  experimental  sirup  factory  at  Waycross,  Ga., 
November  ii  and  completed  December  7.  In  25  days  of  grinding  12,240  gal.  of 
sirup  was  produced  from  500  tons  of  cane.  The  average  quantity  of  sirup  per 
ton  of  cane  was  21.87  gal.  The  average  percentage  of  total  solids  in  the  juice 
was  15.07  per  cent ;  of  sucrose,  11.16  per  cent ;  of  reducing  sugar,  2.ld  per  cent, 
and  the  average  purity  coefficient  73.03  per  cent 

.\nalyses  of  the  finished  sirups  showed  an  average  of  75.73  per  cent  of  total 
solids.  4C.05  per  cent  of  sucrose,  24.49  per  cent  of  reducing  sugar,  21.69  per  cent 
of  inversion,  and  93.11  per  cent  of  total  sugar  in  total  solids. 

The  results  secured  in  the  4  years'  experiment  in  the  fertilization  of  sugar 
cane,  1902-1905,  are  summarized  at  length  in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 
Dividing  the  fertilizer  and  making  2  or  3  applications  as  compared  with  apply- 
ing it  all  at  one  time  did  not  show  a  sufficient  advantage  to  justify  the  practice. 
The  results  obtained  by  applying  half  of  an  application  of  2,000  lbs.  of  the 
normal  formula  at  planting  and  the  other  half  at  a  subsequent  period  of  growth 
gave  a  very  large  increase  in  yield  as  compared  with  making  the  application 
all  at  one  time.  In  some  cases  the  .datq.  apparently  Indicated  a  Joss  In  the 
efficiency  of  the  fertilizer  when  applied  at  three  successive  intervals  instead  of 
at  two. 

In  experimenting  with  the  revised  formula  it  was  found  inadvisable  to  use  in 
connection  with  it  an  application  of  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  either 
In  one  application  with  1,200  lbs.  of  the  revised  formula  or  at  intervals.  The 
combinations  of  plant  food  represented  by  either  the  norma^l  formula  or  the 
revised  formula  gave  good  results  and  no  great  advantage  was  shown  In  depart- 
ing widely  from  these  formulas.  The  quantities  of  plant  food  contained  in  the 
normal  formula  are  considered  necessary  for  the  production  of  profitable  crops 
of  sugar  cane  on  this  type  of  soil,  and  the  average  results  of  the  experiment 
are  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  crop  of  sugar  cane  may  be  about  doubled 
l)y  the  application  of  these  amounts  of  plant  food  per  acre. 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  sugar  experiment  stations  for  the  year 
1905—6,  W.  Maxwell  {Ann.  Rpt.  Queensland  Bur.,  Sugar  Expt.  Stag.,  6 
(1903-6),  pp.  56). — Analyses  of  sugar  canes  grown  by  farmers  and  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  together  with  results  of  variety  tests  of  cane  from  different 
countries,  and  of  culture,  irrigation,  and  fertilizer  experiments,  are  tabulated. 

The  following  varieties  ranking  in  the  first  class  for  commercial  sugar 
production  are  retained  In  the  experiment  and  carried  to  the  third  rattoon.crop: 
New  (Julnea,  4,  8A,  15,  22,  24,  24A,  24B,  26,  38,  40,  04,  and  00;  Mave,  Trinidad 
60.  Yuban,  N.  G.  37,  47,  48,  54,  and  55.  Mauritius  Settlers  and  Bols  Rouge 
were  also  continued  either  for  distribution  or  for  other  purposes. 

Irrigation  supplying  a  maximum  or  some  excess  of  moisture  tended  to  lower 
the  purity  of  the  juice,  and  manures  on  Irrigated  and  nonlrrlgated  plats,  while 
increasing  the  production  of  the  cane,  produced  a  similar  result    It  is  stated 
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that  these  resnlts  are  not  without  exceptions,  and  that  upon  thorooghly  ex- 
hausted land  the  application  of  mixed  manures  very  frequently  results  in  an 
Improvement  of  quality  and  yield.  On  irrigated  plats  the  use  of  mannm 
resulted  In  an  additional  yield  of  4i  tons  of  cane  and  of  i  ton  of  sugar  per 
acre,  while  without  Irrigation  the  manures  gave  an  additional  yield  of  3i 
tons  of  cane,  the  Increase  In  the  sugar  per  acre  being  very  small. 

Cane  from  rows  planted  4  ft.  apart  weighed  20  tons  per  acre  more  than  aaa 
from  rows  7  ft.  apart,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  gradation  was  regular  tnd 
progressive  along  the  line  of  c^lfferent  widths.  The  cane  from  rows  4  ft 
apart  yielded  11}  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  while  that  from  rows  7  ft.  apart 
yielded  2}  tons  per  acre  less. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  cane  diseases,  distribution  of  cane  varieties.  Intro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  subsidiary  crops,  substation  work,  and  erperlmenti 
In  raising  seedlings. 

[Cultivation  of  plant  crop  and  rattoon  stubble],  N.  A.  Cobb  (Hoiraiifi 
Sugar  Planters'  8ta.,  Div.  Path,  and  Physiol.  Bui.  5,  2.  ed.,  pp.  8.5-96,  figs,  i).— 
Metliodfl  of  opening  up  stools  of  plant  cane  and  rattoon  crops  are  described  and 
Illustrated,  and  the  advantages  from  the  treatment  accruing  to  fields  InfestM 
with  root  disease  are  pointed  out.  Hoeing  the  earth  away  from  the  base  of  thf 
stubble  of  a  poor  plant  crop,  and  thus  letting  the  air  and  light  Into  the  old  stoiil. 
resulted  In  a  fair  rattoon  crop.  The  fact  that  the  stool  of  rattoon  stubble  undw 
certain  soil  conditions -Is  very  firmly  embedded  In  the  ground  brought  about  the 
construction  of  Implement.-:  embodying  the  principles  of  the  disk  plow  and  the 
subsoiler,  for  the  purpose  'of  breaking  open  the  stool  In  order  to  expose  it  to  tite 
air  and  the  sun  and  to  Induce  better  growth  through  root  pruning.  A  descrip- 
tion, with  illustrations,  of  these  Implements  is  given. 

Experiments  tn  growing  Cuban  seed  tobacco  in  Alabama,  6.  T.  McNees 
and  L.  W.  Ayeb  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui  S7,  pp.  32.  pis.  3).— Culture 
experiments  with  Cuban  seed  tobacco  were  conducted  In  1903,  1901,  and  WCa. 
The  soils  taken  for  the  experlmoits  are  described  as  Orangeburg  clay  and 
Orangeburg  tine  sandy  loam,  and  their  mechanical  analysis  is  shown  in  tables. 
The  climate  of  the  region  Is  also  discussed,  and  the  methods  of  soil  pr^iaratioD 
and  cultivation  are  described  in  detail. 

The  object  of  .the  work  was  to  demonstrate  that  a  high  quality  of  Cuban  seed 
filler  leaf  can  be  produced  on  a  certain  soil  and  to  secure  information  as  to  the 
value  placed  on  tbe  product  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

In  1903  1  acre  of  tobacco  was  grown  on  Orangeburg  fine  sandy  loam  and  2  on 
Orangeburg  clay.  The  yield  amounted  to  4.%  lbs.  of  merchantable  tobacco  tn 
the  acre.  In  1904  1)  acres  of  each  kind  of  soil  were  secured  in  a  different 
locality  for  this  work.  The  3  acres  yielded  1,380  lbs.  of  air-cured  tobacco,  bnt 
unfavorable  conditions  reduced  the  yield  of  commercial  leaf  to  1,001  lbs.  This 
crop  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  23.7  cts.  a  pound. 

In  1906  9  parties  entered  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  and  raised  12}  acr«s 
of  tobacco  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Tbe  yield  of  merchant- 
able tobacco  from  this  acreage  amounted  to  4,457  lbs.,  or  356}  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  weight  of  the  crop  as  harvested  ranged  from  260  lbs.  to  848  lbs.,  and  aver- 
aged 380  lbs.  per  acre.  The  largest  yield  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  6  cts.  per 
Ijound  and  the  smallest  at  a  cost  of  12  cts.  per  pound.  The  reduction  In  cost 
of  growing  the  heavier  crop  is  regarded  as  due  to  better  soil  preparation.  The 
profits  from  the  largest  yield  amounted  to  fll4.06  on  1}  acres,  and  from  the 
smallest  yield  to  $10.02  on  1  acre. 

The  crop  of  1903  sold  for  30  to  40  cts.  a  pound,  and  the  total  amount  realiied 
was  sufficient  to  cover  the  original  cost  of  growing  the  tobacco,  the  expense  of 
fermenting,  sorting,  and  packing,  the  shrinkage  In  weight,  and  other  losses. 
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In  1904  a  free  distribution  of  the  crop  was  made  to  cigar  manufacturers  and 
dealers  In  leaf  tobacco  in  order  that  their  opinions  as  to  the  quality  might  l>e 
obtained.  "From  the  letters  received  by  the  Department  the  tobacco  seems  to 
have  given  satisfaction." 

Milling^  characteristics  of  Australian  wheats,  F.  B.  Outhbie  and  G.  W. 
XoRBis  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Aust.,  10  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  392-^05).— In  this  paper 
It  is  pointed  out  that  South  Australian  wheats  are  characterized  by  strength  of 
flour,  which  Is  always  of  high  color  and  good  gluten  content  The  Victorian 
wheats,  while  producing  flour  of  equally  good  color  and  gluten  content,  are 
lower  In  strength.  The  flour  produced  in  New  South  Wales  closely  resembles 
that  produced  In  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  stands  midway  between 
these  two  varieties  In  respect  to  strength.  The  Queensland  wheats  show  high 
bushel  weights  and  a  high  percentage  of  flour,  but  1%  strength  they  are  dis- 
tinctly below  the  wheats  of  the  3  States  just  mentioned.  Western  Australian 
wheats  give  a  flour  of  high  color  and  fair  strength,  but  deficient  in  gluten. 
The  good  points  of  New  Zealand  wheats  are  given  as  good  yielding  power,  high 
bushel  weight,  and  fair  flour  strength,  and  the  wealc  points  as  lack  of  brightness 
in  the  grain,  thick  bran,  chalky  color  of  flour,  and  deficient  gluten. 

The  improTement  of  English  wheat,  A.  E.  Huuphries  and  R.  H.  Biffen 
(.lour.  Agr.  Sci.,  2  {1901),  Ko.  1,  pp.  7-ie).— This  article  Is  a  r^um6  of  the 
work  of  improving  English  wheat  In  various  parts  of  England  and  Is  based  on 
11  paper  presented  on  this  subject  to  the  international  convention  of  millers  at 
Paris  In  1905.  The  quality  of  wheats  from  different  parts  of  the  world  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  results  of  various  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  factors 
influencing  the  strength  of  wheat  as  shown  by  baking  tests  are  noted. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  soil  conditions  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
strength  of  wheat,  though  the  experiments  presented  give  no  Information  as 
to  the  precise  factor  or  groups  of  factors  which  determine  this  lufluence.  In 
testing  the  influence  of  fertilizer  applications  on  the  strength  of  wheat  wide 
differences  in  the  results  were  obsen-ed,  but  the  results  show  satisfactorily 
that  long-continued  manuring  does  not  Increase  the  strength  of  wheat  and  that  it 
may  even  seriously  depreciate  It.  In  connection  with  one  of  these  experiments 
it  was  found  that  the  strength  of  the  grain  from  highly  manured  plats  in- 
creased abnormally  with  Its  age  and  that  this  marked  improvement  in  quality 
on  ageing  coincided  with  a  deficiency  of  phosphates  In  the  ash  of  the  grain. 
Spring  sowing  of  wheat  did  not  give  results  showing  nn  Increase  of  strength 
in  the  grain.  Results  also  show  that  the  time  of  harvesting  may  influence 
the  strength,  but  not  sutflcieutly  to  bring  the  best  English  varieties  to  rank 
with  such  wheats  as  those  from  Manitoba. 

In  addition  to  .«.  review  of  these  tests  the  work  of  comparing  numerous  for- 
eign varieties  is  described.  In  this  work  it  was  found  that  the  quality  of  some 
wlieats  changes  considerably  with  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  while  others 
retain  their  strength  under  all  conditions.  The  Fife  wheats  were  especially 
prominent  in  retaining  their  strength. 

In  order  to  obtain  suitable  varieties  of  wheat  adapted  both  to  the  farmers' 
and  millers'  purposes  the  inheritance  of  strength  was  studied  In  great  detail, 
and  many  hybrid  varieties  were  originated  and  rigidly  selected.  It  is  stated 
that  while  strength  and  the  lack  of  strength  in  wlieat  may  not  form  a  pair  of 
Mendellan  characteristics,  the  assumption  that  they  do  has  proved  very  valu- 
able In  building  up  desirable  varieties.  So  far  about  40  types,  mostly  of  Fife 
parentage,  have  been  retained  as  proving  satisfactory  In  all  features,  and 
these  are  now  cultivated  to  determine  their  yielding  power.  These  types  are 
diverse  in  habit,  some  being  loOse,  others  square  in  the  bead,  while  some  have 
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white  and  others  red  grain ;  but  so  far  as  may  be  determined  the  strength  of 
the  parent  Fife  hn8f)een  maintained. 

Twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Swiss  seed  control  and  experiment 
station  at  Zurich  (Landtc.  Jahrb.  ScIiu-cIj:,  20  (1906).  .Vo.  2,  pp.  55J-^J7«i^ 
At  the  seed-control  station  9,480  samples  of  171  varieties.  Includiu;;  Hovers, 
grasses,  cereals,  root  crojw,  various  other  forage  plants,  and  tre,'  and  flower 
seeds  were  tested,  and  resjults  with  reference  to  purity  and  gennlnation  are 
tabulated  and  briefly  noted.  t 

In  one  e.xiwriment  red  clover  obtained  frohi  T'pi)er  Baden  gave  a  murh 
smaller  yield  than  a  varlet.v  secured  from  WInkel,  near  Zurich.  I'lria  p<ik- 
itouica  proved  to  be  the  hardiest  and  the  most  productive  of  3  varieties  of 
vetch,  including  Vicia  riUona. 

A  comparison  of  flax  from  different  sources  showed  that  Riga  flax  grew 
taller  and  coarser  than  either  Axam,  Bohemian,  or  Octzthal  flax.  Earlier  re- 
sults se<'ure<l  with  Sicilian  flax  indicate  that  this  variety  Is  much  coarser  thao 
any  of  these  4  varieties. 

Distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  E.  J.  Wickson  and  R.  E.  Mansei.i.  <('p!- 
tf(rniia  f!ta.  Seed  But.,  11)06-7,  pp.  7). — A  brief  statement  of  the  seed  distrihn- 
tioii  curried  on  by  the  station  is  given  and  notes  on  PontcntUla  data,  a  diy 
land  forage  plant,  common  and  durum  wheats,  leguminous  plants  for  gn*n 
manuring,  and  a  number  of  field  and  garden  crops  suitable  for  California  an- 
presented. 

Hints  to  homesteaders,  L.  R.  Waldron  (North  Dakota  Sla.  Bui.  "4.  W- 
2C.?-5jSrt). — This  bulletin  contains  advice  to  settlers  on  the  new  lands  of  North 
Dakota,  particularly  In  the  drier  regions.  The  bulletin  treats  largely  of  gniio. 
grasses,  and  woody  plants,  and  contains  notes  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  breaik- 
Ing  prairie  sod,  and  other  lines  of  work  Incident  to  opening  up.'iievv  huids. 

HOETICTJLTTJRE.  ,,;'  \ 

Karket  gardening,  R.  L.  Watts  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  Jp,  pp.  5.1.  pt*. 
9). — ^Thls  is  designed  to  give  plain,  practical  instructions  In  market  gnwieninf. 
and  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  author  and  other "  Ijfndiug  market 
gardeners. 

Among  the  factors  considered  are  the  selection  of  site  and'  joll.  the  e<tui|>- 
ment  for  raising  early  vegetables,  the  importance  and  u.se  of  '(iiffe'rent  forms 
of  fertilizers,  liming  of  soils,  tillage,  and  the  source  of  seed'  supiil.v.  Plain 
cultural  directions  are  given  for  all  the  well-known  market  gjinleh  eroi)s,  ti>- 
gether  with  fertilizer  formulas  for  different  vegetables  and  tallies  showing  the 
number  of  plants  and  quantity  of  seed  required  |Hfr  acre  for  -various  distances. 

Station  novelties  In  truck  crops  and  further  distribution '.of  seeds,  B.  I>. 
IIalsted  (.Vcic  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  199,  pp.  30,  pis.  i.  figs.  7). — ^Tlie  piaut  bnHKlln? 
work  and  seed  distribution  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  8(>4)  was  nrntlnueil 
during  the  season  of  1900,  and  the  present  bulletin  consists  largely  of  additional 
reports  on  novelties  of  former  years  and  notes  on  others  wlilch  have  not  yet 
been  distributed. 

The  Malakhov-Premo  cross  of  sweet  corn  has  been  called  Anilanio.  and  is  said 
to  produce  much  larger  ears  than  and  to  be  nearly  as  early  as  Its  parent 
Malakhov.  The  Malakhov-Crosby  sweet  corn,  now  cailetl  Malakosb.v,  while  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  Malamo,  has  been  received  with  favor,  and  Is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  Its  vigor  of  stalk  and  large  yield  of  superior  ears.  Notes  «« 
nl.so  given  on  further  cros.ses  of  sweet  corn.  Including  Adams-Crosby  and  crosses 
of  Oolden  Bantam  with  Essex  Early,  Country  Gentleman,  and  Premier. 

Of  the  novelties  In  tomatoes  Magnerosa  continues  to  give  satisfaction.    Tbe 
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Mairel-Ponderosa,  now  called  Marvelosa,  Is  giving  favorable  results  and  will 
be  further  tested.  Crosses  of  Crimson  Cushion  with  Marvel  and  JIatchleas  are 
also  descrllxHl.  The  Long  White-New  York  Improved  eggplant  and  the  Delicious 
Bay-State  squash  crosses  will  be  tested  during  the  coming  season. 

Notes  are  given  on  2  (.''hlnese  vegetables,  Pe-Tsal  and  Pak-("Iiol,  the  seed  of  which 
was  received  last  spring  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  latter  Is 
said  to  be  quite  lilve  a  cabbage  in  color  and  texture,  while  the  former  somewhat 
resembles  a  giant  lettuce.  These  vegetables  may  be  used  either  in  the  same 
manner  us  cabbage  or  cauliflower  or  in  the  making  of  salads. 

The  former  list  of  seeds  for  distribution  has  been  revised  by  «liminatlng  such 
rtirictles  as  Voorhees  Red  sweet  corn,  Station  Bush  Lima  bean.  Station  Yellow 
tomato,  and  the  Jersey  Belle  eggplant,  which  have  become  well  Introduced, 
throughout  the  State.  A  number  of  unpromising  varieties  have  been  discarded, 
and  the  present  list  contains  many  of  the  recent  noveltlea 

Manuring  fruit  trees  {Bclg.  Hort.  ct  Agr.,  18  (1906),  Nog.  23,  pp.  360,  361; 
2.}.  pp. 376,  377;  19  (1907),  ^os.  l,p.  9;  2,  p.  25;  3, p.  44).— This  article  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  materials  used  for  fertilizers,  either  alone 
or  In  combinations,  in  resjiect  to  their  chemical  nature  and  their  use  on  soils  of 
diflferent  composition  and  for  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Brief  notes  on  the 
benefits  and  methods  of  applying  the  fertilizers,  together  with  suggestions  for 
making  fertilizer  tests,  are  also  given. 

Orapevine  culture,  W.  Harris  (Bui.  Dcpt.  Agr.  [Jamaica],  5  (1907),  A'o.  1, 
pp.  2S,  flgs.  6). — During  the  past  18  years  numerous  articles  and  notes  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  grape  culture  have  been  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  de- 
I>artment  of  agriculture  of  Jamaica.  This  information  has  been  collected  and 
arranged  under  suitable  headings  and  is  here  presented  In  pamphlet  form  for 
the  convenience  of  gi-ape  growers. 

The  methods  of  propagation,  selection  of  site,  preparation  of  soil,  planting, 
pruning,  fertiiizlug,  disbudding,  thinning  of  the  fruit,  and  diseases  of  the  vine 
with  their  remedies  are  among  the  important  phases  considered,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  varieties  and  tlie  markets  for  grapes.  An  extensive  bibliography 
I>ertninlng  to  the  culture  of  grapevines  is  also  given. 

The  Cinaaut  grape,  J.  W.  Mills  (Cal.  Cult.,  28  (1907),  Ao.  .9,  p.  2/2).— The 
Cinsaut  grai)e,  which  is  described  as  a  purplish  black  grape  resembling  the 
Black  Malvolsle  but  possessing  shorter  and  more  compact  bunches,  is  said  to 
be  esiKscially  adapted  to  the  high  and  dry  mesas  of  southern  California  which 
are  incapable  of  being  irrigated  and  are  ordinarily  too  dry  for  the  culture  of 
most  varieties  of  grapes.  It  Is  said  to  have  met  with  ninch  favor  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  Pomona  exi)eriment  station,  but  is  not  recommended  for  planting  in  humid 
lowlands  where  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be  tasteless  and  watery,  with  a  high  acid 
and  low  sugar  content.  When  grown  In  warm,  dry  situations  not  subject  to 
Revere  frosts  after  the  budding  season  It  Is  reiwrted  an  excellent  table  grape, 
but  must  be  gathered  shortly  after  maturity  since  it  soon  loses  its  good  qualities. 

The  author  further  states  that  this  grape  is  grown  extensively  In  the  south  of 
France,  ond  yields  a  heavy-bodied  but  delicate  and  highly  flavored  wine,  used 
widely  In  making  blends.    The  average  yield  of  fruit  is  given  as  4  tons  per  acre. 

The  l)agging  of  table  grapes,  O.  Opoix  (Rev.  Vit.,  27  (1907),  A'o.  687, 
pp.  173-176,  figs.  3). — The  author  lias  conducted  experiments  in  the  bagging  of 
table  grajjcs,  growing  both  on  trellises  and  along  walls.  sinct>  I'.K)!.  The  results 
obtained  prior  to  the  season  of  1006  are  said  to  be  satisfactory  in  many  ways, 
but  cr>^iderable  failure  was  noted  on  account  of  the  scalding  of  the  bagged 
fruits  during  continued  jieriods  of  hot  weather. 

In  IfKMi  a  new  style  of  hag  was  tried  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value 
in  eliminating  this  scalding.    Previous  to  this  time  a  thin,  transparent  paper  bag 
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bad  been  nsed,  ventilation  being  afforded  by  catting  off  the  bottom  ends  of  tbe 
folded  bag  and  making  a  V-shaped  cat  In  the  center  of  the  bottom.  In  the  new 
bag  tbe  bottom  was  removed  and  a  cloth  covering  added.  The  bag  was  reen- 
foreed  with  a  cardboard  band  near  the  upper  end,  thus  preventing  It  from 
coming  In  contact  with  the  grapes,  and  It  was  also  encircled  near  tlie  lower 
edge  with  a  fine  brass-wire  thread,  by  means  of  which  it  w^as  possible  to  open 
the  bottom  during  warm  weather  and  nearly  or  completely  close  it  daring  liamid. 
rainy,  or  cold  periods.  After  the  bunch  was  inserted  tbe  bag  was  attached  to 
the  supporting  vine  in  order  not  to  hamper  the  normal  development  of  the 
bunch  stem.  Over  000  bunches  of  grapes  were  treated  In  this  manner,  and  the 
author  states  that  the  graiies  enclosed  In  this  way  were  much  larger  than  those 
enclosed  In  the  former  poorly  ventilated  bag. 

An  experiment  was  also  conducted  to  determine  tbe  effect  of  bagging  the 
grapes  before  the  flowering  season.  Several  bunches  were  selected  Tor  this 
purpose  at  different  heights  on  the  trellis  and  vine.  In  this  case  the  lower  end 
of  the  bag  was  allowed  to  remain  open.  With  the  grapes  thus  treated  there  was 
no  early  dropping  of  the  berries  and  they  were  larger  and  at  least  10  days  far- 
ther advanced  than  unprotected  grapes. 

The  3  different  periods  which  the  author  suggests  as  l)eing  suitable  for  bag- 
ging grapes  are  previous  to  the  flowering  season,  in  order  to  protect  the  bnncbes 
from  the  cold  and  wet  spring  weather ;  immediately  after  the  grapes  have  been 
thinned,  at  which  time  the  author  secured  his  best  results,  and  when  the  grapes 
begin  to  mature,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  wasps  and  other  insects  as  well 
as  to  retain  the  bloom  of  the  grape.  Sacking  according  to  the  method  described 
is  said  to  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive  and  has  the  advantage  of  affording 
opportunity  for  both  thinning  the  berries  and  inspecting  the  condition  of  the 
grapes  from  time  to  time  without  the  removal  of  the  bags. 

Aside  from  the  increase  In  tbe  size  of  tbe  bagged  grapes  as  compared  witli 
grapes  grown  In  tbe  open,  the  other  advantages  as  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments were  that  the  bagged  grapes  were  from  12  to  15  days  earlier,  and  that 
although  they  were  slightly  paler  in  color,  the  ekin  was  very  flno  and  trans- 
parent and  had  a  slightly  golden  appearance,  thereby  causing  them  to  resemble 
greenhouse-grown  grapes.  Bagging  also  served  as  a  protection  from  insect? 
and  adverse  weather  conditions.  It  is  stated  that  the  grapes  may  be  left  on 
the  vines  In  bags  through  December  or  even  later  where  the  winter  lemiieratnre 
is  not  too  severe,  since  they  will  easily  withstand  a  minimum  temperature  of 
4  to  5  degrees  C.  for  a  period  of  several  days. 

Fruit  preserving,  A.  Mendoza  (-/our.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  4  (1S06).  >'o. 
11,  pp.  67-i-i70,  flffn.  S). — Brief  Instructions  for  amateurs  are  given  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  fnilts  in  various  forms  of  glass  and  tin  packages.  The  different 
methods  of  preserving  are  discussed  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  the 
manufacture  of  sirup  and  the  previous  preparation  of  ajiricots,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  quinces.  The  canning  In  tins  Is  said  to  be  more  economical  but  not 
so  convenient  as  canning  In  glass  Jars. 

Directions  are  also  given  for  the  making  of  fruit  palp  by  simply  boiling  any 
kind  of  fruit  which  can  be  used  for  jam  making  or  in  similar  ways  with  just 
Bufiicient  water  to  cause  the  juice  to  run,  so  as  to  stew  the  fruit  in  its  own 
moisture.  When  boiled  sufficiently  to  sterilize  it  the  pulp  may  be  placed  in 
bottles  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  methods  of  canning  fruits. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  sugar  or  other  matter  Is  added  to  it. 

Fruit  preserving  for  domestic  supplies,  G.  Quinn  (Jour.  Dept.  .Up.  So. 
Anst.,  10  (1906),  No.  !>,  pp.  2S6-277.  figs.  6). — Popular  directioas  are  given  for 
the  preparation  and  preserving  of  stone  and  pip  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables, 
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and  the  making  of  preseiring  sirups,  together  with  a  discnaslon  of  the  princi- 
ple underlying  fruit  preservation  and  the  appliances  required  for  the  work. 

Opportunities  in  the  South  for  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  (Trades- 
man, 56  (1901),  No.  12,  pp.  i7,  48). — A  popular  description  Is  given  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes  In  the  commercial  canning  houses  of 
Mnrj-Iand,  and  data  are  presented  In  connection  with  the  canning  industry, 
both  of  this  State  and  California.  A  discussion  of  the  possible  development  of 
the  canning  industry  in  those  sections  of  the  South  where  large  quantities  of 
truck'  crops  and  orchard  fruits  are  grown  Is  Included. 

[Statistics  with  reference  to  the  Imports  and  acreages  affecting  British 
horticulture]  (Jour.  Roy.  Bort.  Soc.  [London],  SI  (1906),  pp.  183-188).— 
Tabulated  statistics  are  given  showing  the  quantity  and  values  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  imported  into  England  during  the  seasons  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 

Of  the  total  acreage  In  the  United  Kingdom  only  245,815  acres,  or  less  than 
1  In  300,  are  under  fruit  cultivation.  It  is  reported  that  the  Imports  of  fresh 
flowers  continue  to  decrease  from  year  to  year,  since  forcing  methods  are  be- 
coming better  understood  in  England.  Some  of  the  vegetables  have  been  re- 
ported to  be  increasing  in  acreage,  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  cab- 
bage, onions,  and  carrots,  while  a  few  of  the  chief  root  crops,  such  as  turnips 
and  swedes,  show  a  slight  decline. 

70BESTBY. 

First  annual  report  of  the  State  forester  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M.  GBTFFrrH 
(^nn.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Wis.,  1  (1906),  pp.  67,  pis.  12). — A  report  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  State  forest  work  for  1906,  w^ith  recommendations 
for  improving  the  State  system  of  forest  protection,  management,  afforestation, 
and  taxation. 

Considerable  data  is  presented  relative  to  forest  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Statea  Within  the  past  2  years  the  State  forest  reserves  have 
grown  from  40,000  to  234,072  acres.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
the  State  board  of  forestry  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  of  this 
Department  on  the  various  Indian  reservations  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  withhold  for  forestry  only  those  lands  which  are  of  no  value  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  flre  wardens  Is  given  in  tabular  form.  The  number  of  forest 
fires  reported  for  1904  was  140,  and  the  number  of  acres  burned  over,  56,777. 
In  1905  there  were  160  fires.  In  which  76,125  acres  were  burned  over.  Over 
half  of  these  fires  are  said  to  have  been  started  by  settlers  clearing  land  and 
burning  for  pasture. 

An  appendix  contains  the  State  forestry  laws  of  1905,  under  which  the  for- 
estry board  was  established.  The  report  is  illustrated  by  several  photographs, 
reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Forest  Service,  pertaining  to  forest  problems 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Annual  report  npon  state  forest  administration  in  South  Australia 
1905-6,  W.  Gill  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Forest  Admin.  So.  Aust.,  1905-6,  pp.  12, 
pis.  6). — This  is  a  report  of  the  year's  progress  in  forest  investigations  and  in 
the  operation  of  forest  reserves  and  plantations  In  South  Australia,  and  Is 
similar  in  nature  to  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  880). 

The  total  area  of  forest  reserves  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  170,135  acres. 
During  the  year  101  acres  were  inclosed  for  planting  and  reforestation,  making 
a  total  of  14,122.25  acres  inclosed.  Of  81,544  trees  planted  during  the  year 
53,407,  or  65^  per  cent,  are  reported  as  living.    During  the  past  24  years  the 
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department  has  distributed  6,484,675  trees  In  response  to  applications  from 
30,223  persons.  The  date  palms  which  have  been  under  obsers'ation  for  several 
years  made  satisfactory  growth  during  the  season  and  bore  a  full  crop  which, 
however,  was  later  damaged  by  heavy  rains  at  the  ripening  period. 

An  appendix  contains  tabulated  statements  of  trees  planted  and  alive, 
amounts  of  expenditures  and  receipts,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  rev- 
t>nue,  expenditure,  and  legislative  provision  for  the  past  30  years  ending  June 
30,  1906,  together  with  several  Illustrations  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  plantations  and  development  of  the  timber. 

B«view  of  forest  administration  in  British  India  for  the  year  1904-5, 
S.  Eabdley-Wilmot  (Rev.  Forest  Admin.  Brit.  India,  190'i-o.  pp.  Hi- 69. 
map  1). — ^This  review  deals  with  the  various  forest  operations  for  1904-5  and 
is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of  the  previoiis  year  (E.  S.  It..  17.  p.  IHX)). 

There  have  been  several  alterations  in  area  In  the  different  provinces,  but  tbe 
total  forest  area  of  2.32,941  sq.  miles  shows  little  Increase  over  the  pre<-ediug 
season.  The  working  plans  In  force  at  the  end  of  1905  included  an  area  of 
37,077  sq.  miles.  The  total  yield  of  timber  and  fuel  was  251,5C.S.27G  cu.  ft, 
2ir),261,179  bamboos  were  cut,  and  minor  forest  products  to  the  value  of  5.81fi.- 
920  rupees  were  produced.  The  net  increase  of  timber  and  fuel  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  amounted  to  over  19,000,000  cu.  ft.,  and  about  17.000.000  moif 
bamboos  were  extracted  than  in  1903-4.  ■  The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  w.n.< 
24,029,950  rupees  and  the  gross  expenditure  12,967.850  rupees.  Of  the  exotic 
8i)ecles  of  seeds  tested  In  the  United  Provinces  the  American  hardy  catalpa  »a< 
the  most  successful,  2,000  out  of  2,500  seeds  sown  having  germinated. 

Several  appendixes  are  devoted  to  tabulated  data  dealing  with  forest  areas 
and  surveys,  expenditures,  products,  receipts,  etc.  A  map  Is  given  which  sho^vs 
the  progress  of  forest  surveys  in  India. 

Sand-binding  and  altoi«Btation  in  southwestern  France,  Jentsch  (For«(ic. 
Centbl,  29  (1907),  A'os.  1,  pp.  10-31;  2.  pp.  77-96,  pi.  J.  figs.  9).—.\a  extensive 
account  Is  given  of  the  reclamation  and  afforestation  of  about  SOtt,0(X>  he<'taros 
of  formerly  barren  sands  along  the  coast  of  southwestern  France.  Among  thf 
'Important  phases  considered  are  the  planting  systems,  species  of  trees  used. 
sylvicultural  practices,  the  systems  of  exploitation,  and  the  products  and  rev- 
enues of  tbe  forests. 

The  walnut  in  Oregon,  C.  I.  Lewis  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  92,  pp.  43.  pis.  2,i).— 
This  bulletin  Is  designed  to  meet  the  "  present  urgent  nee<l "  for  information 
concerning  nut  culture  In  Oregon,  and  is  based  largely  on  the  experience  of 
the  Pacific  coast  nut  growers. 

The  subject-matter  deals  with  the  important  phases  of  propagation,  planting, 
subsequent  care,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  diseases  and  insects,  as  well  as 
suitable  soils  and  varieties.  The  introductory  remarks  give  the  present  status 
of  nut  culture  in  Oregon,  together  with  the  principal  nnt-growing  sections.  The 
Oregon  nut  growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  late-bloomtng  French  varieties 
are  best  adapted  to  that  region,  and  of  these  Mayette  and  Franquette  are  the 
general  favorites. 

Florida  soap  trees,  "  Saponldas  manatensis  utilis  "  and  "  S.  saponarla," 
E.  MouLiE  (Amcr.  Soap  Jour,  and  Manfr.  Chcm.,  11  (1907),  Xo.  6,  pp.  12i.  J.'JK— 
The  berries  of  the  soap  bush  (fiapindui  «<Hw)  in  Algeria  are  sjild  to  be  riob 
in  an  alkaline  principle  known  as- saponin,  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  sosip. 

Two  or  more  species  of  Sapindus  grow  in  Florida,  and  the  author  states  that 
lie  has  been  .successful  in  producing  saponin  from  2  species  of  Florida  soap 
trees,  which  he  designates  as  Haponidaa  manatensis  utilis  and  S.  sapoiwria. 
The  characteristics  and  possible  uses  of  this  oil  are  discussed.    The  author  is 
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of  the  opinion  tliat  a  large  number  of  seeds  from  t>oth  tlie  Florida  and  Algerian 
forms  will  be  planted  In  Florida  witli  the  view  of  developing  the  Industry. 

Kubber  in  the  East,  J.  C.  Wuxis,  M.  K.  Bambeb,  and  E.  B.  Denham 
( I'frudvniya  ilanuals,  1906,  No.  J,  pp.  VIII-\-209,  pl».  24,  flffs.  7,  maps  7). — 
This  is  volume  1  of  a  series  of  manuals  on  tropical  botany,  entomology,  agri- 
culture, and  horticulture,  which  are  to  be  written  by  the  staff  of  the  Peradenlya 
institution  and  other  writers  and  published  at  intervals.  It  contains  the  official 
account  of  tbe  Ceylon  rubber  exhibition  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
I'eradeniya,  September,  1906. 

In  tbe  several  lectures  delivered  at  the  exhibition  tbe  various  phases  of 
rubber,  from  cultivation  to  vulcanization,  were  considered,  together  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  cotton,  tobacco,  campbor,  lemon  grass,  and  citronella.  These  lectures, 
together  with  the  discussions  following  them,  have  l>een  revised  and  arranged 
in  logical  order  with  tlie  purpose  of  making  this  account  a  standard  treatise 
uix>n  the  rubl)er  industry  as'  It  exists  at  present.  The  cultivation  of  rubber  in 
Ceylon  and  other  countries  Is  descriljed,  the  treatment  of  diseases,  catch  crops 
for  rubber  plantations,  tapping  knives,  machinery  for  the  treatment  of  latex  or 
rul>ber,  shipping,  marketing,  vulcanization,  etc. 

Para  rubber:  Distance  and  interplanting,  II.  Wright  (Trap.  Agr.  and  Mag. 
Ceylon  Agr.  Soc.,  28  (1901),  A'o.  1,  pp.  2-9). — The  author  discusses  somewhat  at 
length  the  following  5  systems  of  planting  Para  rubber  trees :  Close  planting — 
I)ermanent;  close  planting  and  thinning -out ;  wide  planting — permanent;  wide 
planting  with  catch  and  Inter-crops,  and  Interplanting  with  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  plants. 

The  permanent — close  and  wide  planting  systems — are  not  considered  of  much 
value,  since  the  former,  is  said  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and  the  latter  extremely 
wasteful.  The  author  is  in  favor  of  those  systems  which  allow  tbe  provision 
of  increased  root  area  as  the  rubber  trees  advance  in  age  and  increase  in  size. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  thinning  out  the  rublier  trees.  Inter-crops,  and 
otlier  plants  from  time  to  time. 

Cultivation  of  Hanizoba  rubber  (Kanihot  glaslovii),  R.  U.  Ubibe  (BoI. 
Stye.  Agr.  Mexicana,  31  (1901)  Xos.  7,  pp.  121-124;  S,  pp.  US,  J.}.}).— An  uc- 
coniit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Manlzoba  "  rubl)er  tree  In  Brazil,  including  a 
liotanical  description  and  notes  on  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil,  planting, 
cultivation,  methods  of  exploitation,  and  yields. 

Tlie  author  considers  the  "  Manlzoba,"  which  Is  generally  known  as  Manihot 
glaniorii.  or  the  Ceara  rubber  tree,  esi)eclally  adapted  to  the  conditions  In  Co- 
loinl>ia.  where  It  Is  t)elleved  that  the  flnanclal  returns  would  be  greater  than 
from  cotton,  sugar  cane,  or  coffee,  esi)eclally  If  the  trees  were  planted  by  small 
farmers  who  could  manage  and  gather  the  rubber  themselves. 

Tbe  bamboo  and  its  uses,  Eboates  (Xatal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Itec,  9 
(1906},  Xo.  12,  pp.  1173-1177,  pi.  t). — The  bamboo  Is  said  to  be  of  great  value 
as  a  wind-break  for  fruit  crops  and  as  material  for  making  fruit  Iwxes  and 
ladders,  as  ^ell  as  In  the  construction  of  walls  and  doors  for  sheds  and  stables, 
water  troughs  for  poultry,  and  bandies  for  hammers  and  other  small  Imple- 
ments. 

Tlie  method  of  making  bamboo  fruit  boxes  Is  descrli)e<l.  The  ends  of  the 
smaller  boxes  are  made  of  solid  wood,  while  those  of  tlie  larger  boxes  are  made 
of  sTfunre  frames  filled  In  with  small  bamtioo  slats,  witli  the  sides  of  bamlioo 
slats.  A  box  2  ft.  2  In.  by  1  ft.  (5  In.  and  9  In.  deep  Is  said  to  cost  about  .30 
cents.  .Vt  present  the  limited  supply  of  bnmtioo  does  not  warrant  the  manu- 
facture of  these  Iwxes  as  an  Independent  business, 
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DISEASES  OF  FLANTS. 

Beport  of  the  phytopathological  section  of  the  ag^cultnral  institate,  1906, 
B.  Mabchal  (Bui.  Agr.  [Brussels],  23  (1907),  Xo.  1.  pp.  59-^7).— After  n 
tabular  list  of  diseases  that  have  been  reiwrted  upon  during  the  year,  notes  are 
given  on  a  number  of  those  which  were  most  troublesome,  with  suggestions  for 
their  control.  Among  those  described  are  bean  anthracnose,  downy  mildew  of 
graiies,  cherry  wab,  and  apple  scab. 

Some  publlcatlonB  in  1906  on  the  heteroecism  and  specialization  of 
TJredineee,  E.  Kischeb  (Bot.  Ztg.,  2.  .46*..  65  (1907),  jYo.  i,  pp.  49~5i).— The 
author  briefly  reviews  the  published  results  of  Arthur,  Fischer,  Mfiller. 
Schneider,  Shear,  Tranzschel,  and  others  relating  to  the  hetereeclsm  of  various 
Kl)ecle8  of  T'retllneip  and  the  specialization  of  forms  on  certain  host  plants. 
Most  of  these  publications  have  been  noted  elsewhere. 

Volunteer  wheat  and  rust,  E.  J.  Butler  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  2  (1907),  Xo. 
1,  pp.  99,  100). — It  Is  said  that  in  some  countries  the  outbreak  of  rust  in  wheat 
is  ascril)ed  to  the  carrying  over  of  the  fungus  on  volunteer  wheat  This  theory 
of  propagating  the  fungus  can  hardly  be  accepted  in  India,  as  It  is  said  that  tbe 
weather  is  so  hot  after  a  crop  is  cut  that  usually  no  plants  can  be  found  until 
the  next  crop  is  sown.  In  addition,  It  has  been  learned  that  the  rust  siwres 
themselves  can  not  survive  exposure  to  the  Intense  heat  that  is  experienced 
in  the  hot  weather  months.  In  order  to  explain  the  annual  appearance  of  rust 
In  India  through  the  medium  of  volunteer  wheat,  the  author  says  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  a  combluatiou  of  conditions  that  does  not  exist. 

Smut  diseases  of  cereals  and  a  method  for  combating  them,  O.  Appel  and 
(i.  Gassner  (Hitt.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  «.  Forsiv..  1907,  Xo.  3.  pp.  20.  figs.  S).— A 
sunnnary  is  given  of  the  present  state  of  Information  regarding  cereal  rusts,  tbe 
si)ecies  described  being  Ustilago  tritici,  U.  hordei,  V.  jensenii,  V.  avencr,  V. 
levis,  Tillctia  tritici,  and  T.  Icvis. 

Since  the  Infection  takes  place  through  the  flowers  and  treatment  of  the  seel 
Is  of  doubtful  expediency,  the  author  recommends  for  the  prevention  of  loase 
smut  of  wheat  and  barley  the  selection  of  seed  from  isolated  nonlnfested 
regions.  For  the  bunt  or  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  black  or  hard  smut  of  barley, 
and  both  the  loose  and  covered  smuts  of  oats  seed  treatment  Is  said  to  be 
efficient. 

A  description  Is  given  of  a  form  of  apparatus  that  has  been  devised  for  tlie 
hot-water  treatment  of  seed,  In  which  the  proper  temperature  Is  maintained  by 
steam. 

A  grass-killing  slime  mold,  J.  W.  Habshbeboeb  (Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  Sor.. 
J,r>  (1906),  Xo.  IS-i,  pp.  271-273).— In  August,  1905,  the  author's  attention  was 
called  to  a  lawn  In  which  the  grass  was  being  destroyed  in  areas  varying  from 
a  few  Inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  trouble  seemed  to  begin  after  a 
series  of  night  showers,  the  grass  having  become  blackened  here  and  there  over 
the  lawn.  Subsequently  It  was  reported  that  only  the  blades  of  the  lawn  grasses 
were  destroyed,  and  that  after  the  disease  had  disappeared  the  grass  regained 
its  fresh  bright  green  color. 

Specimens  of  the  dead  grass  were  submitted  for  examination,  and  the  author 
rejwrts  having  found  them  infested  with  the  slime  mold  (Physarum  rincreum). 
The  abundant  production  of  the  [>lusmodium  of  this  mold  had,  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  grass,  and  its  occurrence  on  the  living  grass  leaves  demonstrates 
tlint  tl)e  organism  had  clianged  its  habit  from  that  of  a  saprophytic  life  to  a 
parasitic  one. 

Concerning  a  fungus-free  darnel,  E.  IIannio  (Bot.  Ztg.,  1.  AM.,  65  (1907). 
Xo.  2,  pp.  25-38). — A  report  Is  given  on  studies  of  LoHum  iemulentum,  partica- 
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lar  attention  being  given  to  the  occurrence  of  a  race  of  this  species  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  infested  by  the  fungus  to  which  the  poisonous  properties  of 
darnel  are  attributed. 

Selection  for  disease-resistant  clover,  S.  M.  Bain  and  S.  H.  Essaby 
(TenncMee  8ta.  Bnl.,  Vol.  XIX,  .Vo.  1,  pp.  10,  flg».  5). — In  carrying  on  their 
investigations  with  clover  anthracnose  (Colletotrichum  trifolii),  a  preliminary 
reiKjrt  of  which  has  already  been  given  (B.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  567),  the  authors  found 
that  in  some  badly  Infected  fields  there  were  here  and  there  individual  plants 
that  iKJSsessed  a  high  degree  of  resistance.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  planned  to  develop  a  resistant  strain  of  clover,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary report  is  given  of  tlie  results  thus  far  obtained. 

In  one  of  tlie  exjieriments  a  plat  was  planted  with  seed  from  resistant  plants 
obtained  from  different  sources,  and  comparisons  made  with  ordinary  commer- 
cial seed  grown  under  similar  conditions.  After  seeding  the  plats  they  were 
covered  with  infected  hay  In  order  to  Insure  the  presence  of  the  disease  among 
the  selected  plants.  Toward  the  close  of  the  season  95  per  cent  of  the  seedlings 
from  the  resistant  plants  were  alive,  while  not  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the 
nonselecte<l  plants  had  survived  the  disease. 

The  investigations  thus  far  carried  on  Indicate  that  there  is  a  strong  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  some  plants  toward  this  disease.  This  fact  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  as  rapidly  as  ]K>ssible,  but  as  yet  no  seed  is  available  for 
distribution. 

Spraying  potatoes,  E,  J.  Butleb  (.Agr.  Jour.  India,  2  (1907),  No.  1,  pp. 
95,  96). — An  account  is  given  of  potato  spraying  experiments  in  which  3 
plats  were  sprayed  in  duplicate  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  One  plat  was  sprayed 
with  plain  Itordeaux  mixture,  the  second  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  resin-soda  solution  was  adde<l,  and  the  third  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  unrefined  sugar.  The  quantity  of  Bordeaux  mixture  used 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  300  gal.  per  acre,  60  gal.  being  applied  at  the  first 
application  and  120  gal.  at  each  of  the  other  applications. 

The  7'ield  of  the  different  plats  is  shown,  from  which  it  api)ears  that  the 
spraying  resulted  in  a  substantial  profit.  The  largest  returns  were  obtained 
from  the  plats  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  resin  and  soda  were 
added,  followed  by  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  sugar,  and  plain  Bordeaux. 

Some  elements  of  plant  pathology,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Hairailan  Sugar  I'lantera' 
Hta.,  Div.  Path,  and  Physiol.  Bui.  i,  pp.  50,  flgs.  32). — This  Is  an  address  on  the 
<'.iseases  of  plants  esiKH-iaily  related  to  sugar  cane  delivered  by  the  author  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Fungus  maladies  of  the  sugar  cane,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Hairaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Hta.,  niv.  Path,  and  PJigMol.  Bui.  5,  pp.  2.>-},  pis.  8,  figs.  102). — A  report  is 
given  on  Investigations  of  a  number  of  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  together  with 
notes  on  associated  insects  and  nematodes.  Among  the  diseases  described  are 
root  diseases,  leaf-splitting  blight,  rind  disease,  pineapple  disease,  and  a  disease 
to  which  the  name  "eleau  "  is  given. 

The  principal  root  disease  described  is  that  due  to  the  basidiouiycetous 
funfniR  Ithyphallus  coralloides  u.  sp.  Tills  disease  is  estimated  to  cause  in 
some  districts  losses  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the  rattoon  crop,  with  somewhat 
less  on  fields  of  plant  cane.  The  fungus,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  subter- 
raDoan  one.  only  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  fructifications 
are  formed,  attacks  the  cane  through  wounds  and  the  cut  ends  of  the  plant 
c-iiiie,  from  which  it  spreads  along  the  flbrovascular  bundles  Into  the  interior 
of  the  plant.  It  was  found  that  flies  play  an  important  part  In  spreading  the 
spores  of  the  fungus,  and  extended  studies  were  made  on  the  r51e  of  flies 
and  other  insects  In  the  dissemination  of  this  disease.    In  addition  to  the 
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Ithypballus  considerable  injury  is  caused  by  Marasmiug  saccMri  hairaiienn* 
n.  var.,  wbieb  also  attaclis  cane,  causing  a  root  disease.  Tbe  best  means  for 
combatins  the  root  diseases  are  cultural  methods,  the  use  of  resistant  varleiies, 
tlie  destruction  of  tlie  fructifications,  and  the  eradication  of  flies. 

The  leaf-splitting  blight,  caused  by  Mvcf>sph(vrella  striatiformans  n.  sp..  is 
especially  destructive  to  young  cane,  particularly  during  tbe  cool  season.  Tbe 
leaves  show  alternate  colorations,  and  tbe  tissues  dry  up.  after  which  tbe 
leaves  split  badly.     No  remedies  are  known  for  holding  this  disease  In  check. 

The  rind  disease  described  Is  due  to  Trichosphtrria  gaccharl.  and  it  is  said  to 
lie  a  well-known  disease  that  follows  wounds  on  cane.  It  is  very  prevalent  on 
some  plantations,  and  is  to  be  combated  by  tbe  use  of  resistant  varieties  and 
tbe  complete  destruction  of  tbe  Kjwre-bearing  dead  stalks. 

The  pineapple  disease  (Thielariopsis  ethaceticus)  attacks  plant  cane  through 
tbe  cuttings.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  discoloration  running  throngli 
the  cane,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  pineapple  odor.  The 
soft  varieties  of  cane  seem  very  susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  the  use  of  tops 
for  planting  is  advised.  In  making  cuttings  for  planting  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  shatter  the  ends  of  tbe  cane,  and  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  treat 
the  cuttings  before  planting  with  some  fungicide  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  fungus  also  attacks  pineapples,  sometimes  causing  severe  losses. 

The  disease  called  eleau  is  widespread,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  of  very  great 
etwnomic  importance.  Young  stalks  are  attacked  here  and  there  In  the  fieM 
and  appear  discolored  and  shrunken,  w^itb  dry  leaves  and  leaf  sheaths  bound 
together.  Insects  appear  quite  commonly  within  the  leaf  sheath  and  they 
are  possibly  concerned  with  the  disease. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  different  fungi  eoncenied  in  these 
diseases  and  about  a  score  of  new  species  of  nematodes  are  described.  Tbene 
are  included,  as  the  wounds  formed  by  nematodes  on  the  roots  aid  fuugi  in 
gaining  entrance  to  the  cane  plant. 

The  heart  rot  of  beets,  C.  Meble  (Sucr.  Indig.  ct  Colon.,  69  (1907),  Sox.  ». 
pp.  125-120;  6,  pp.  HS-152). — A  description  is  given  of  beet  root  rot,  due  t« 
I'hovia  beUr,  or  P.  tabiflca  of  some  authors,  the  ascigerous  form  of  which  is 
now  recognized  to  be  dphairclla  tabiflca. 

Tbe  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  late  in  summer,  and  seems  most 
destructive  on  certain  tj'pes  of  soil  during  prolonged  drought  and  on  certain 
varieties.  Sandy  soils  containing  an  abundance  of  silica  with  rattier  imper- 
vious subsoil  appear  to  favor  its  spread.  Associated  with  the  fungus  causinie 
the  root  rot  are  a  number  of  other  si)ecles,  but  they  are  shown  to  be  completel.T 
saprophytic. 

For  the  prevention  of  loss  by  this  disease  the  author  recommends  deep 
plowing  before  tlie  beginning  of  winter,  tbe  application  of  large  quantities  of 
woml  aslies  to  tbe  soil,  long  rotation,  and  tbe  planting  of  some  of  those 
varieties  that  have  been  shown  to  be  resistant  to  the  fungus  attacks. 

Cabbage  leaf  spot  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  scr.,  il  (1907),  No.  J0.5.}.  p.  iSj).— In 
response  to  an  inquiry  the  editor  states  that  the  couidial  stage  of  SpAonr/ta 
bra SK id f cola  has  become  unusually  common  and  destructive  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land. For  its  prevention  It  is  recommended  that  diseased  plants  be  pulled 
up  and  burned,  the  soil  disinfected,  and  no  cruciferous  plants  allowed  to  otvnpy 
the  soil  for  at  least  2  years.  Any  unaffected  plants  should  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  so  as  to  prevent  infection.  The  fungus  seems  to  be 
becoming  increasingly  destructive,  and  it  Is  urged  that  means  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  spread  by  burning  the  dead  leaves  and  other  refuse. 

Stem  canker  and  drop  of  cabbage  plants,  J.  Ritzgma  Bos  {Zt*rhr. 
Pflanzcnhrank.,  16  (1906),  A'o.  5,  pp.  257-278,  flg».  IS).— As  a  result  of  studies 
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carried  on  for  a  considerable  period,  the  author  has  determined  that  the  stem 
canker  and  the  drop  of  cabbages  are  manifestations  of  the  same  disease,  t>oth 
being  caused  by  the  fungus  Plioma  oleracea.  A  technical  description  Is  given 
of  the  fungus,  and  tlie  effect  which  it  pro<luees  upon  the  host  plant  Is  descrilwd. 

The  practic-e  of  leaving  cabbage  stalks  standing  in  the  field  Is  condemned,  as 
the  fungus  is  carried  over  the  winter  in  tbeni.  Investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  fungus  can  not  attack  sound  roots,  but  must  find  entrance  tlirough 
wounds  ond  insect  injuries.  In  the  hitter  class  especial  attention  is  called  to 
the  cabbage  maggot  (Anthomyia  hrassicw),  which  should  l)e  rigorously  attacked 
in  order  to  prevent  injuries  which  may  be  followe<l  by  the  fungus. 

A  spot  disease  of  stone  fruits,  P.  Voolino  (Italia  Agr.,  1907,  pp.  12,  13,  pi.  1; 
abs.  in  Riv.  Patol.  Yeg.,  2  (1907),  yo.  7,  pp.  lO-i,  105). — A'disease  of  cherries, 
peaches,  and  almonds,  in  which  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  maturing  fruits  are 
attacked  by  the  fungus  Claxtcrosporiiim  carpophilimi,  is  described.  The  fungus 
produces  discolored  spots  on  the  foliage  and  soon  the  tissues  in  these  areas  dry 
and  fall  out,  the  leaves  presenting  a  ragged  api)earance.  Sometimes  a  copious 
exudation  of  gura  accompanies  tlie  disease,  but  the  author  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish any  relation  between  the  fungus  and  tlie  formation  of  gum.  It  is  believed 
that  the  gura  is  due  to  the  arrested  development  of  the  cambium. 

Spraying  trees  at  frecjuent  Intervals  with  a  5  i)er  cent  solution  of  coi)per  and 
iron  sulphate  and  lime  bus  given  good  results.  The  application  of  a  solution 
of  10  per  cent  iron  sulphate  and  5  x>er  cent  lime  to  the  trees  during  winter  is 
recommended  as  an  additional  precaution. 

Pear  canker  and  means  for  Its  control,  G.  Paparozzi  (Rome:  Offlc.  Poli- 
ffrafica  ItaU,  1906,  pp.  2.9,  figs.  7;  abs.  in  Riv.  Patol.  Vcg.,  2  (1907),  A'o.  7,  pp. 
JOS,  lO-i). — An  experimental  study  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  etiology  of 
pear  canker,  the  relative  resistance  or  predisi)osltiou  of  different  varieties  to 
the  disease,  and  the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of  control. 

The  cause  of  the  canker  was  found  to  be  the  fungus  ycctria  ditt»sima  follow- 
ing frost  injuries.  If  protected  from  the  action  of  cold  no  canker  was  found 
on  i)ear  trees.  Wide  variations  were  found  in  predisposition  to  the  disease,  and 
in  making  plantings  in  exposed  regions  susceptible  varieties  should  be  omitted. 
When  cankered  areas  are  observed  on  trees  they  should  lie  cut  out.  and  the 
wound  treated  with  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  after  which  it  may  be 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  resin,  alcohol,  and  coal  dust 

Experience  in  combating  grape  downy  mildew  in  1906,  IIensler  (Prakt. 
Bl.  Pflanzenbau  u.  Schuts,  n.  sen,  '>  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  18-23). — An  account  of  a 
series  of  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  prevention  of  downy  mil- 
dew of  graijes  due  to  Pcronospora  viticola. 

Various  strengths  of  tlie  fungicide  were  used,  and  although  the  season  was 
a  very  rainy  one,  the  results  obtained  were  so  encouraging  tliat  the  autlior  feels 
warranted  In  recommending  the  treatments  for  1007.  He  suggests  that  the 
vines  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  not  less  than  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  first  application  should  be  given  In  May  when  the  young 
shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  20  to  25  x-in.  The  second  spraying  should  l>e 
made  Just  l)efore  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  followed  by  a  third  iniinediately 
after  the  flowering  period  is  over.  Two  or  more  additional  applications  siiould 
be  given  at  Intervals  during  the  season,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  development  of  the  fruit.  There  is  said  to  be  no  economy  in  the  use 
of  very  dilute  solutions,  and  thoroughness  of  application  to  all  parts  of  the 
vine  is  a  prime  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

Iiocalized  stem  blight  in  Ohio  vineyards,  A.  D.  Sklby  and  J.  M.  Van  Hook 
(Ohio  Sia.  Circ.  6.},  pp.  6,  figs.  2). — In  August,  1906,  the  autliors'  attention  was 
called  to  an  extensive  dying  of  grapevines  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.    The 
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troubk'  bad  become  serious  In  1905,  and  at  the  time  of  the  authors'  visit  in. 
1900  it  was  found  that  many  of  >  the  vines  had  died.  In  some  iiises  the  oid 
ixiots  had  put  out  sprouts,  some  of  which  were  wilting,  and  in  some  instancfs 
new  vines  had  been  planted  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 

The  wilting  of  the  vines  Is  a  conspicuous  character  of  the  disease,  the  leaves 
ii.nd  tender  shoots  first  showing  by  their  wilting  that  the  disease  is  present 
after  which  they  droop  and  finally  dry  up,  while  the  berries  are  shriveled.  In 
Ktudyiug  the  winter  condition  of  the  disease  the  authors  found  that  if  the  oid 
bark  Is  stripi)ed  off  the  diseased  stems,  on  the  inner  bark  will  be  found  rows  of 
black  dots  arranged  more  or  less  in  longitudinal  elevations. 

A  study  of  siiecimens  stiowed  that  they  were  Identical  with  the  parasite 
reiwrted  by  Atkinson  in  New  York  In  1904  and  referred  by  him  to  a  form  of  tbc 
grape  antbracuose. 

While  investigating  this  disease  the  authors  found  that  It  was  also  present 
in  a  i;j-year-old  vineyard  at  the  station.  This  vineyard  had  been  regularly 
and  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  nii.xture.  followed  by  animoniacal  co|i- 
per  carlK)nate,  but  the  presence  of  the  disease  seems  to  reflect  against  the 
efficacy  of  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  as  a  remedy  ag>ilust  this  disease. 

Based  ui)on  Investigations  carried  ou  in  Kuroi)e  and  elsewhere,  the  authors 
recommend  the  spring  treatment  of  all  vines  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  recommended  thnt 
diseased  jiortions  of  vines  be  cut  out  and  burned. 

In  order  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  distribution  of  the  fungus,  the  authots 
request  correspondence  relating  to  it  and  ask  that  suspected  si)ecinieus  lie  sent 
them.  • 

A  mulberry  disease  in  Kashmir,  B.  J.  Butleb  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  2  (1901). 
No.  1,  pp.  91,  98). — An  account  Is  given  of  a  serious  disease  of  mulberries 
which  has  nut  previously  been  recorded  in  India.  The  disease  is  found  in  old 
trees  without  causing  appreciable  damage,  but  great  harm  Is  done  to  young 
plants  in  nurseries,  a  fungus  attacking  the  seedlings  in  their  second  or  subse- 
quent years.  It  Is  said  not  to  kill  the  seedlings  outright,  hut  as  the  affected 
plants  have  to  be  cut  back  below  the  diseased  parts,  several  years'  growth  Is  lost 

The  disease  Is  sjild  to  be  caused  by  the  fungus  Coryncum  mori.  which  invades 
the  wood  and  young  branches  and  results  In  the  w^ithering  of  the  branches, 
which  drop  their  leaves. 

This  disease  Is  already  known  In  Japan,  and  It  is  possible  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  India  from  that  country.  How  serious  It  Is  likely  to  prove  It  is  as 
yet  Ini|x>ssible  to  predict,  as  methods  for  Its  control  are  not  known. 

The  coffee  nematode,  G.  GAkdara  (Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico]  Circ.  51,  pp.  7, 
figs.  6). — A  description  is  given  of  attacks  of  Betcrodcra  radicicola  on  coffee, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  loss  which  this  nematode  has  cau.sed  to  roffee 
plantations  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  The  effei-t  on  the  host  plant  Is  noted, 
after  which  various  cultural  remedies  are  described.  In  addition  to  methods 
of  cultivation  that  are  ba.sed  upon  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  trees,  it  is 
suggested  that  various  substances  be  Injected  about  the  trees  for  the  destruction 
of  the  nematodes.  Among  those  mentioned  arc  gasoline,  benzine.  Iron  sulphate, 
carbon  bisulphid,  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium,  etc. 

A  good  method  for  combating  Festalozzia  palmarum.  on  cocoanut  pahni, 
C.  Bernard  (TeysmannUl,  17  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  6H-6o7). — For  prevouting  the 
spread  of  /'.  palmarum  on  cocoanut  trees  the  author  recommends  a  treatment 
which  has  been  found  efficient  on  an  estate  In  Java.  This  consists  in  cutting 
out  tlie  di.soased  portions  of  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  fungus  spots  npiK-.ar  and 
burning  or  deeply  burying  the  material.    The  author  adds  the  precaution  of 
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burning  all  fallen  rubbish  atiout  the  trees  and  treating  the  prunings  wltli  a 
Mtlutlon  of  (.-orrosive  subiimate  l)efore  burying  them. 

Tlie  tulip  disease  and  its  prevention  or  cure  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  41 
{1907),  yo.  1035,  p.  168). — The  writer  states  that  many  complaints  from  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  elsewhere  bare  been  received  relating  to  the  failure  of 
tuIipH  to  bloom,  and  a  report  is  given  on  experiments  for  the  control  of  this 
disease.  These  experiments  are  based  upon  the  observations  of  Klebahn  that 
the  disease  Is  due  to  2  fungi,  Botrytia  parasitica  and  Sclerotium  tnliparuni. 

The  Botrytls  form  usually  shows  Itself  in  the  early  spring  by  the  backward, 
sickly  appearance  of  the  first  tulip  sprouts  or  by  their  failure  to  aptiear  alto- 
gether. Upon  lifting  the  diseased  bulbs  small  black  fungus  stmts  will  be  ob- 
served upon  them,  or  if  affected  by  the  Sclerotium  the  spots  will  be  larger  and 
dark  brown  In  color. 

As  these  fungi  remain  in  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years,  the  treatment  under- 
taken is  based  ui>on  the  removal  of  the  fungus,  and  the  only  practical  plan 
thus  far  advised  is  to  lift  out  the  bulbs  that  show  signs  of  disease,  together 
with  the  surrounding  soil,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  and  to  destroy  the 
bulbs  and  completely  sterilize  the  soil  by  burning  it.  This  treatment,  persisted 
in  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  claimed  has  resulted  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease  from  a  large  tulip  nursery  in  Holland. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOIOOT. 

The  fox:  ▲  dangerous  pest,  and  a  plea  for  Its  extermination,  S.  McIntosh 
(Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Amt.,  10  (1907),  A"o.  6,  pp.  373,  37^).— Attention  is  called 
to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  fox  in  South  Australia.  This  animal  Is  au 
introduced  8i>ecies  and  may  be  considered  of  some  benefit  in  destroying  rabbits. 
The  author  fears,  however,  that  it  will  ultimately  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as 
seriously  to  threaten  the  poultry  and  sheep  business. 

Insects  as  the  food  of  squirrels,  W.  T.  Davis  (Canad.  Ent.,  39  (1907),  No.  1, 
p.  16). — Squirrels  were  observed  o|)enlng  hickory  nuts  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  larvffi  of  snout  beetles  in  them.  Notes  are  also  given  on  other 
Insects  occasionally  eaten  by  squirrels. 

A  study  of  the  stomach  contents  of  native  carnivorous  birds,  G.  Robio 
(Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forattc,  5  (1906),  Ko.  5,  pp.  237-265).— The  author 
made  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  1,154  carnivorous  birds,  Includ- 
ing eagleSk  fishhawks,  and  various  other  hawks  and  owls.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  presented  In  a  tabular  form  showing  the  percentages  of  bene- 
ficial and  injurious  animals  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  birds. 

The  digestion  of  various  food  stuffs  in  the  stomach  of  crows,  G.  Rorio 
(Arb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  5  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  266-278).— In  study- 
ing the  stomach  contents  of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  food 
habits,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  rapidity  of  digestion  of  the  various  elements 
of  food  in  the  species  which  Is  being  studied.  The  author  found  that  wlien  the 
stomach  is  filled  with  a  considerable  variety  of  food  the  softer  piirts  of  animal 
origin  rapidly  disappear,  while  hard  elements  remain  in  a  recognizable  form  not 
much  longer  than  the  hulls  of  grain.  All  of  these  hard  elements  seem  to  retain 
their  original  form  longer  when  the  quantity  in  the  stomach  is  smaller  and  the 
variety  of  food  elements  less. 

The  bone  content  of  the  pellets  of  Asio  otns,  M.  Schwartz  (Arb.  K.  Biol. 
Angt.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  5  (1906),  Ao.  5,  pp.  279-281,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— In  studying 
the  pellets  cast  up  by  this  species  of  owl,  the  author  finds  that  in  most  Instances 
the  bones  are  left  in  their  original  relation  to  one  another,  the  softer  parts  liav- 
Ing  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  Juices. 
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lutematioiuvl  catalogue  of  scientiflc  literature.  IT — Zoology  (Intcrnat. 
Cat.  Set.  Lit.,  4  (1906),  pts.  1,  pp.  VIII  +  ^05;  3,  pp.  XII  +  3S.i).—Tbe 
zoological  literature  indexed  In  tbeee  two  parts  of  the  international  catnlogae  is 
mainly  that  of  1904,  but  also  Includes  a  number  of  entries  of  literature  pub- 
lisbed  from  1901  to  1903.  As  in  previous  parts  of  this  catalogue,  tbe  material 
is  indexed  under  tbe  autbor's  name  and  also  by  subjects. 

Second  biennial  report  of  the  commissioner  of  horticulture  of  the  State 
of  California,  1905-6  (Bien.  Rpt.  Comr.  Hort.  Cal.,  2  (1905-6),  pp.  5.57,  pl».  i. 
figs.  169). — The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  horticulture  for  the  two  year? 
under  consideration  are  given  by  E.  Cooper  (pp.  7-19),  and  a  report  of  tlie 
deputy  commissioner  is  presented  by  E.  M.  Ebrhom  (pp.  20-27). 

A  large  part  of  the  report  Is  occupied  with  entomological  matter,  including  an 
outline  of  entomology  by  J.  Isaac  (pp.  35-154)  ;  The  Coccld«  of  California,  by 
E.  K.  Carnes  (pp.  155-222)  ;  Insects  of  the  Year,  by  E.  M.  Ebrhom  (pp.  223- 
230)  ;  The  Codling  Motb  Parasite  (pp.  231-235)  ;  The  Gipsy  and  Brown-Tail 
Moths  (pp.*  23&-23H)  ;  and  An  Experiment  In  Silk  Raising,  by  K.  Kurosawa 
(pp.  261-270).  After  2  years'  experience  with  Caliephialtes  messer  as  a  jiarasite 
of  tbe  codling  moth,  a  number  of  fruit  growers  si)eak  of  the  work  of  this  iwra- 
site  in  favorable  terms,  but  Its  practical  value  is  not  yet  established  beyond  ques- 
tion. Brief  reports  are  made  by  the  various  county  boards  of  Iwrtioultuml 
commissioners  regarding  insect  i)ests,  fungus  diseases,  and  the  stjitus  of  fruit 
growing  (pp.  273-314). 

The  proceedings  of  tbe  thirty-second  State  fruit  growers'  convention,  held  at 
Hanford,  December  4-7,  1906,  are  included  in  the  report  (pp.  31,5-549).  At  the* 
meetings  popular  addresses  were  given  and  articles  read  on  various  matters 
connected  with  the  growing  of  fruit. 

Sixth  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  W.  R.  Brttton  (Conncetimt  Stair 
Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  H,  PP-  XI I +219-306,  pin.  IS,  figs.  13,  map  /).— The  chief  lines 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  entomologist  during  the  year  are  briefly  diKcussed. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  nursery  Inspection,  and  a  statement  is 
made  regarding  the  condition  of  nurseries,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
treatment  of  nursery  stock  by  fumigation  and  other  methods. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  gain  control  of  tbe  gipsy  moth  in 
Connecticut,  which  has  slowly  spread  frwn  Stonington,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. Tbe  methods  adopted  In  tbe  control  of  tbe  gipsy  motb  are  siniil.ir  to 
those  applied  in  Massachusetts.  Tbe  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Departuieot 
is  cooperating  with  the  State  authorities  In  this  work. 

The  entomologist  has  also  made  a  study  of  tbe  spiny-elm  caterpillar  and  the 
Insects  which  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  tobacco  crop  in  tbe  State.  Th«e 
include  cutworms,  wireworms,  hornworms,  flea  beetles,  grasshoppers,  plant  lice, 
cigarette  beetles,  etc.  Notes  are  presented  on  fumigation  houses  and  on  the  use 
of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  carbon  blsulphld  for  the  destruction  of  inserts. 
In  spraying  for  the  San  Jos4  scale  no  Injury  was  observed  to  buds  or  twigs  from 
the  use  of  Unie-sulphur  mixtures.  Fairly  good  results  were  also  obtained  from 
the  application  of  proprietary  misclble  oils,  but  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  is 
recommended  as  being  the  cheapest  and  most  effective. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Wyoming  State  board  of  horticulture,  1905-6, 
A.  Nexson  (Bien.  Rpt.  Wyo.  Bd.  Hort.,  1  (1905-6),  pp.  56,  figs.  31).— X  state- 
ment is  given  of  the  organization  of  the  horticultural  board  of  Wyoming,  with 
copies  of  the  State  horticultural  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  board.  Pa^ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  in  this  report  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  nursery  law, 
its  enforcement,  and  benefits.  Considerable  time  has  been  spent  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  In  field  work,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  awak«i- 
ing  interest  in  tbe  control  of  Insect  and  fungous  diseases. 
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Suggestions  are  given  regarding  the  location  of  orchards  and  varieties  to 
obtniii  tli«  best  results  and  on  Insects  and  fungus  diseases  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  law.  Formulas  are  also  Included  for  the  preparation  and  appllai- 
tion  of  inse<-ticides  and  .fungicides. 

Insects  new  or  unusual  in  Hichigtui,  R.  H.  PBi*nT  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  ZU, 
pp.  H7-111,  flgg.  23). — During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  new  Insect  pests 
have  appeared  in  Michigan  and  well-known  Insects  previously  unimportant  in 
the  State  have  caused  considerable  damage.  Biological  and  economic  notes 
are  given  on  these  [lests.  Including  strawberry  louse,  cutworms,  Mediterranean 
flour  nioth,  greenhouse  leaf  tyer,  wheat  midge,  strawberry-root  worm,  powder- 
lK)8t  lieetles,  strawberry  weevil,  wheat  Jolntworm,  etc. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  section  for  plant  protection,  C.  Bbick  (Hamburg. 
Hot.  iifaatsinst.  Jahre»ber.,  1905,  pp.  H-39). — During  the  year  under  report 
nearly  246,000  pacliages  of  fruit  were  Imported  through  Hamburg,  and  of  this 
number  2Xn,0(iO  came  from  America.  Among  apples,  the  Baldwin  constituted 
43  i)er  cent  of  the  total  Import.  An  examination  for  San  Jos6  scale  showed  that 
10  i>or  (-ent  of  the  fnilt  was  Infestetl.  Notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  other 
s<-nle  lns«H't8  found  on  fruit  and  plants  and  on  the  Injury  cause<l  by  woolly 
aphis,  cutworms,  bark  beetles,  and  other  pests  In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg. 

Entomology,  II.  8.  Lawrence  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bombay,  1905-6,  pp. 
6-t<). — The  locust  plague  has  abated  to  a  great  extent,  and  It  is  npt  Iwlieved 
that  serious  depredations  will  be  committed  by  these  Insects  for  some  years  to 
come.  I'articular  attention  is  given  to  Acridium  succinctum  as  well  as  to  white 
ants.  Earia*  htMulana,  etc.  Mention  is  al.so  made  of  the  possibility  of  the 
accidental  importation  of  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Some  injurious  orchard  insects,  G.  II.  Cabpentes  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech. 
ItiHtr.  Ireland  Jour.,  7  (1901).  No.  2,  pp.  2iS-2i9,  figs.  5).— Brief  notes  arc 
given  regarding  the  preparation  and  application  of  suitable  insecticides  for 
the  fontrol  of  codling  moth,  currant  sawfly,  plant  lice,  red  spiders,  scale 
insects,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ephydridie,  with  bibliography  and  description  of  new 
species,  B.  J.  .Tones  (Vnlv.  C'al.  Pubs.,  Ent.,  1  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  153-198,  pi.  1, 
flgn.  jj). — A  list  Is  given  of  the  Ephydrldse  collected  In  California,  together  with 
n  bibliography  of  the  subject,  a  description  of  a  number  of  new  species,  and  a 
eatnlogue  of  all  known  si)ecies,  with  a  key  for  Identification. 

An  investigation  of  evolution  in  chrysomelid  beetles  of  the  genus  Lep- 
tinotarsa,  W.  L.  Toweb  (Washington:  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1906,  pp. 
X-i-3^1,  pis.  30,  figs.  31). — For  a  period  of  about  11  years  the  author  has  studied 
the  methods  of  evolutionary  transformation  In  animals  as  Illustrated  by  the 
members  of  the  genus  Leptlnotarsa.  A  large  part  of  the  Investigations  were 
made  on  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  with  particular  reference  to  Its  geographical 
races. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  tried,  during  which  It  was  found  that  devia- 
tions In  temperature  under  which  si)ecimens  of  the  Colorado  potato  lieetle  were 
kept  acted  sinifdy  In  accelerating  or  retarding  the  pigmentation,  and  that  the 
variations  thus  produced  had  no  significance  in  subsequent  generations.  Data 
C(>lle<>ted  on  the  gradual  distrrbution  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  In  this 
country  are  of  much  value  to  students  of  this  Insect. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  his  studies  on  evolution,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  nienil)er8  of  the  genus  Leptlnotarsa,  including  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  have  undergone  direct  rapid  transformations  In  res|x>nse  to  environmental 
Rtiuiull  as  a  result  of  geographical  dispersion. 

The  cabbage  and  onion  maggots,  J.  B.  Smith  and  E.  L.  Dickerson  (New 
Jersey  Utas.  Bui.  200,  pp.  27,  pis.  9,  figs.  4). — A  series  of  experiments  was  car- 
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rled  out  with  various  cultural  and  remedial  measures  for  the  control  o{  these 
two  root  maggots.  Cultural  methods  include  the  destruction  of  rol>bisti  abont 
fields  where  the  crops  are  grown  and  the  disinfection  of  sheds  or  crates  in 
which  the  crops  are  stored.  It  has  been  found  better  to  plant  the  onioo  sets 
in  late  September  or  October  rather  than  in  August  or  early  September.  A  good 
fertilizer  should  also  be  applied,  and  the  ground  should  be  kept  thoroaghiy 
stirred  about  the  growing  plants,  whether  cabbage  or  onions. 

Among  the  specific  treatments  applied  to  the  control  of  these  pests'a  mixture 
of  carbolic  acid  and  lime  containing  1  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid  and  enoneh 
lime  to  make  a  paste  In  a  gallon  of  water  gave  the  best  results.  Considerable 
benefit  was  also  noted  from  the  use  of  tarred  paper  cards  almut  tiie  plants  and 
kerosene,  powdered  tolmcco,  white  hellebore,  and  dry  lime. 

Where  an  infestation  has  already  taken  place,  direct  destructive  nleasure^ 
may  be  used,  such  as  carbon  blsulpbid,  carboilc-acld  emulsion,  and  a  decoction  of 
hellebore. 

Two  new  pests  of  carrots,  C.  BdBNi;B  {Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forttir.. 
5  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  282-292,  figs.  11). — In  some  localities  considerable  injuries 
are  reported  from  'the  attacks  of  Ceutorhynchidius  tcrminatus  and  PAyfomprt 
geniculata,  both  of  which  are  described  In  detail,  with  notes  on  their  life 
history. 

An  insect  pest  of  water  cress,  C.  Cateub  (Rev.  Hort.  Beige,  SS  (1907),  \o.  I 
pp.  H,  15). — The  larvse  of  a  fly  (HydrelHa  ranunculi)  are  reported  as  mining 
in  the  8ut>8tance  of  the  leaves  of  water  cress,  thus  ruining  their  appearance 
and  suitability  for  table  use.  No  satisfactory  remedy  has  been  devised  for  tbe 
pest 

The  spring  canker  worm,  H.  A. -GossABn  and  J.  S.  Houseb  (Ohio  Sta.  Ore. 
65,  pp.  7,  figs.  8). — The  life  history  of  spring  canker  worm  Is  briefly  outlined. 
In  controlling  this  insect  in  orchards  the  fruit  grower  should  depend  chiefly 
on  the  proper  application  of  bands  and  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris 
green  in  Bordeaux  mixture  or  In  water. 

Whitefly  conditions  in  1906.  The  use  of  the  fungi,  E.  W.  Beboer  (FlorUt 
Sta.  Bui.  88,  pp.  49-85,  pis.  S). — Parasitic  fungi  have  been  widely  used  in 
Florida  In  combating  the  whitefly.  Success  was  bad  in  98  per  cent  of  cases 
from  spraying  the  spores  of  the  fungi  on  trees  or  by  attaching  leaves  carrying 
the  fungns  to  trees.  In  this  work  the  author  used  Aschersonia  alcyrodes,  A. 
flavo-citrina,  the  brown  fungus,  and  Sphcerostible  eoccophila.  The  spores  of 
the  brown  fungus  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  hence  they  can  not  be  used  in 
spraying  on  the  trees.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the  other  species  the  spores 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  month,  or  perhaps  longer. 

All  of  the  three  first-named  species  of  fungi  thrive  throughout  Florida,  but 
a  humid  atmosphere  Is  essential  for  their  growth.  Apparently  the  l)est  time 
for  starting  tbe  fungi  in  trees  infested  with  the  whitefly  is  from  May  to  August 
Repeated  plantings  of  the  fungus  should  be  made  to  Insure  succeRs. 

In  badly  Infested  localities  It  is  recommended  that  trees  along  roadways 
should  be  trimmed  high  to  avoid  the  distribution  of  the  whitefly  by  carrlap* 
brushing  against  the  branches.  The  whitefly  feeds  on  a  number  of  trees,  inc-lnd- 
Ing  Cape  Jessamin,  chlnaberry,  umbrella  tree,  prickly  ash.  trifoliate  orange, 
and  others.  Where  these  trees  are  of  no  value  and  infested  they  should  be 
cut  down  and  burned.  If  it  Is  desirable  to  use  insecticides  against  tbe  whitefly. 
spraying  or  fumigation  should  preferably  be  done  from  December  to  February. 

The  gipsy  moth  and  how  to  control  it,  L.  O.  Howard  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr„ 
Farmers'  Bui.  275,  pp.  22,  figs.  7). — Historical  notes  are  given  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  gipsy  moth  in  Europe,  its  introduction  into  this  country,  and  its 
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present  distribution.    The  moth  Is  now  known  to  occur  In  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

The  Insect  is  described  in  its  different  stages  and  notes  are  given  on  its  inju- 
rious attaclis,  natural  enemies,  and  artificial  remedies.  Some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  present  Massachusetts  law  for  the  control  of  the  gipsy  moth 
are  reproduced  and  a  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  worlc  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  direction. 

Tlie  California  tussock  moth,  W.  H.  YoivCK  {CaUfornla  8ta.  Bui  183,  pp. 
189—214,  fips.  n). — Hemerocampa  vetusta  has  been  unusually  Injurious  to  apple 
trees  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  California  during  the  past  few 
years,  especially  in  1905.  The  damage  was  most  severe  where  the  egg  masses 
had  not  been  picked  off  and  destroyed  during  the  previous  year.  In  orchards 
where  this  precaution  was  taken  the  loss  was  23.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
65.6  per  cent  In  untreated  orchards. 

The  pest  in  question  lives  on  live  oak,  lupin,  apple,  and  cherry  trees  as  well  as 
other  plants.  There  is  one  generation  annually.  The  egg  masses  are  laid 
near  buds  and  the  larvae  burrow  Into  the  fleshy  tissue  or  the  fruit.  The  only 
parasites  obtained  by  the  author  were  tacbina  files,  but  the  eggs  are  attacked 
by  a  minute  parasite. 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  this  insect  is  very  resistant  to  arsenical 
poisons.  The  larvae  live  for  several  weeks  after  feeding  on  foliage  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6  lbs.  per  5U  gal.  of  water.  On  account  of 
the  heavy  coating  of  hair  the  caterpillars  are  difficult  to  kill  by  contact  Insecti- 
cides. Whale-oil  soap  killed  some  of  them,  but  kerosene  was  apparently  barm- 
less.  The  best  methods  of  control  seem  to  be  picking  off  tbe  egg  masses  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  and-  the  use  of  sticky  bands  at>out  the 
trunks  of  infested  trees. 

Tlie  San  Josfi  scale  problem  in  Ohio,  1906,  A.  F.  Buroess  (Ohio  Dept.  Agr., 
Div.  yursery  and  Orchard  Insp.  Bui.  8,  pp.  30,  p!«.  7,  figs.  3). — As  a  result  of 
his  experience  with  San  Jo8£  scale  In  Ohio,  the  author  recommends  that  all 
infested  orchards  should  be  carefully  pruned  and  sprayed  before  tbe  leaves 
appear  in  tbe  spring.  For  large  orchards  lime-suipbur  wash  is  considered  best 
and  cheapest,  while  in  small  city  lots  or  on  individual  trees  proprietary  mlsclble 
oils  give  good  results. 

Beport  of  remedies  tested  to  control  the  San  Josfi  scale  and  the  codling 
moth,  1902  to  1906,  A.  F.  Buboess  (Ohio  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Nursery  and 
Orchard  Insp.  Bui.  9,  pp.  36). — Formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
various  insecticides  which  were  used  in  combating  San  Jos^  scale  and  codling 
moth  and  tbe  results  obtained  in  tbe  case  of  both  Insects  are  presented  in  a 
tabular  form. 

Tbe  author  concludes  that  lime-sulpbur  wash  made  according  to  the  formula 
1-1-3  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  cheapest  insecticide  which  can  be  used  against 
the  San  Jos*  scale.  Thoroughness  sliould  be  observetl,  however,  in  its  applica- 
tion in  order  to  protect  fruit  from  becoming  spotted  with  e.xeesslve  infestation. 
The  longer  this  treatment  Is  continued  the  better  the  results  which  are  obtained. 
In  spraying  for  codling  moth  it  was  found  that  the  cost  per  tree  averaged 
about  5  cts.  when  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  were  used  in  a  mix- 
ture costing  1}  cts.  per  gallon.  The  author  believes  titat  the  first  spraying  is 
tbe  most  Important  and  the  late  July  spraying  next  in  importance.  Little  dif- 
ference was  observed  in  the  effectiveness  of  tbe  arseniaii  poison  whether  Bor- 
deaux mixture  was  added  or  not  Arsenate  of  lead  is  considered  more  satis- 
factory than  Paris  green. 

The  value  of  ladybird  larvae,  P.  Boekeb  (.-Irft.  A'.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u. 
Forstw.,  5  (1906),  2io,  5,  p.  S82). — Coccinella  aeptempunctata  was  fed  on  plant 
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lice.    It  wns  found  that  during  a  period  of  10  days  each  larva  ate  on  an  averaKe 
2C7  plant  lice  dally. 

A.  fungus  parasite  of  orangfe  scale,  L.  Tkabut  (But.  Agr.  AlyMr  rt  Tvn'wk. 
13  {1901),  A'o.  2,  pp.  32,  33). — An  examination  of  diseased  orange  scales  sbowed 
the  presem-e  of  a  number  of  parasitic  fungi,  among  whicb  was  one  whicb  tbe 
autbor  descrllies  as  new,  under  tbe  name  Microcera  parlatoria: 

The  occurrence  of  Tomicus  dispar  on  apple  trees,  G.  Iiissek  (Prakt.  81. 
Pflanzenbau  u.  fichutz,  n.  ser..  5  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  li~lS,  fig*.  2>.— Attention  is 
called  to  a  uumt>er  of  cases  in  wbicb  tbe  attacks  of  this  Insect  caused  tite  deatb 
of  Infestted  trees.  In  sucb  cases  small  boles  were  observed  in  the  bark  from  the 
larger  branches  down  to  tbe  base  of  tbe  trunk.  In  combating  this  jiest  tlie 
author  recommends  tbe  removal  and  destruction  of  infested  branches  and  tbe 
planting  of  oak  trees  for  trapping  female  beetles. 

AcariosiB  of  g^rapes,  G.  Scalia  {Acarosi  delta  Vite.  Catania:  Monaco  i 
Uotlica,  J90G,  pp.  15). — A  disease  of  grapes  is  described  in  which  the  berries 
when  nearly  mature  show  a  dirty  white  or  grayish  color  and  are  covered  with 
minute  incrustations  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  color. 

An  oxamination  of  diseased  gra|)e  berries  showed  the  presence  of  a  mite 
which  was  i<lentifle<1  as  Otgcgpltagui  spinipes.  This  mite  Is  described  and  notes 
are  given  on  its  biology.  Since  the  mite  may  be  found  at  some  seasoiLS  of  tbe 
year  In  tlie  liark  of  the  grapevine,  it  is  suggested  that  all  cuttings  used  for  graft- 
ing should  lie  s<Ta|)ed  and  treated  if  they  are  suspected  of  being  infested  and 
that  infested  trunks  be  treated  with  extract  of  tobacco  or  some  similar  Insecti- 
cide. 

Insects  attacking  the  wood  of  grapevines,  V.  Matet  (Rev.  Vit..  27  (tBOJ). 
A'os.  6H1,  pp.  H-U:  6«2,  pp.  36-^0;  ««.?,  pp.  63-67;  6H4,  pp,  98-102;  6H1.  pp.  1'9- 
18!i.  ftgs.  17). — This  Is  a  practical  article  prepared  for  the  use  of  vineyardists  in 
combating  insects  which  attack  tbe  stems  of  grapevines  by  Itorlnt;  or  otherwise 
injuring  them.  The  Insects  discussed  In  the  article  include  8i)e<'les  of  Cicada, 
Cossus,  white  ants,  tree  crickets,  Clytus,  Agrllus,  Apate,  etc.  Each  species  is 
described  and  notes  are  given  on  Its  habit  and  life  history. 

Bark  beetles,  O.  NOsslin  {Verliandl.  yaturw.  Vcr.  Karlsruhe,  19  (t905-€). 
pp.  49-6i). — A  description  is  presented  of<-the  habits  of  some  of  the  species  o( 
bark  beetles  with  notes  on  tbeir  life  history  and  the  injury  caused  by  tbeir 
operations. 

The  generations  of  bark  beetles,  E.  Knoche  (Ztaclir.  Forst  «.  Jagdv.,  S9 
(1907),  \o.  1,  pp.  i9-5.i). — The  factors  which  Influence  the  length  of  tbe  life 
cycle  of  bark  t>eetle8  are  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  Tomicu*  tifpo- 
graphus. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  forests.  Additional  data  on  the  locust  borer, 
A.  D.  Hopkins  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  But.  58,  pt.  S,  pp.  31-40).— This 
Is  a  partial  revision  of  part  1  of  Bulletin  58  (E.  S.  U.,  18,  p.  159). 

On  the  life  history  of  Termes  gestroi,  K.  P.  Stebbino  (Indian  Forester,  ii 
(1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  6-12,  pU.  2). — Termes  gestroi  is  proving  to  be  a  serious  pest 
of  tbe  Ileveu  rubber  tree.  It  appears  that  the  white  ants  burrow  under  gtouad 
from  one  infested  tree  to  another,  producing  tunnels  through  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  hollowing  It  out  from  the  crown  of  the  root  to  a  height  of  7  ft  or 
more.  In  cases  where  an  attack  Is  made  upon  the  bark  from  the  outside,  tlie 
F.urfnce  of  the  trunk  does  not  liecome  covered  with  rubber  as  would  perhaps 
be  expected.  On  this  account  the  author  l*lieves  that  the  ants  either  eat  or 
carry  awny  the  latex  which  exudes  Into  their  tunnels. 

The  utilization  of  cockchafers,  K.  Eckstein  (Ztsehr.  Forst  u.  Jagdic,  39 
(1907).  \o.  1,  pp.  U-i9). — In  some  localities  where  school  children  receive  a 
small  t>ounty  for  the  collection  of  cockctiafers,  these  insects  bare  been  collected 
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in  enormous  quantities  and  some  attentioti  has  been  given  to  tbeir  profitable 
utilization.  It  appears  that  they  may  be  used  for  fertilizer,  as  a  feed  stuff,  or 
in  tlie  preparation  of  axle  grease. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  R.  Harcoubt  and  H.  L.  Fulmeb  (Ontario  Dept. 
Agr.  BuJ.  15i,  pp.  32). — The  purposes  and  necessity  of  spraying  nre  briefly  out- 
lined and  detailed  formulas  and  e.\planations  are  given  for  tbe  preparation  and 
application  of  tlie  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  Ume-Bulphur-salt  wash  and  its  substitutes,  J.  K.  Haywood  (V.  8. 
nept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  101,  pp.  29). — From  experiments  carried  out  with 
chemically  pure  lime  and  sulphur,  it  api>ears  that  solid  sulphur  is  not  dissolved 
by  Ix>lling  15  minutes,  but  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  boiling  from 
45  to  CO  minutes.  A  boiling  period  of  1  hour  is  sufliclent  to  dissolve  nearly 
i:Il  of  tbe  sulphur,  but  the  thiosuiphates  are  somewhat  increased  by  a  longer 
Iieriod, 

Salt  apparently  has  no  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  wash  in  so  far 
as  the  sulphur  compounds  are  concerned.  The  slight  difl'erences  in  the  com- 
iwsitiou  of  tlie  wash,  as  used  by  different  Investigators,  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  tbe  time  required  for  boiling.  When  lime  and  sulphur  are  used 
in  equal  quantities  there  is  more  than  enough  lime  to  dissolve  the  sulphur. 
These  substances  may  he  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  lime  to  11  ll)s.  of 
sulphur.    AI)out  25  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  50  gal.  is  a  maximum  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  air-siaked  lime  has  no  influence  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  wash,  and  that  there  is  likewise  practically  no  difference  in  composi- 
tion whether  flowers  of  sulphur  or  flour  sulphur  is  used.  Detailed  no'tes  are  also 
given  on  the  comiwsition  of  lime-sulphur  wash  with  particular  reference  to  the 
different  kinds  of  sulphur  comiMunds.  It  is  found  that  not  all  of  the  sulphur 
is  dissolved  by  the  lieat  generated  by  caustic  soda,  but  ttie  suggestion  is  made 
that  a  wash  containing  10  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  and  19  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  50  gal. 
of  water  without  lime  may  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  use  of  arsenic  in  destroying  injurious  insects,  A.  Riche  (Bui.  Agr. 
.\Wrie  et  Tunixic,  13  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  13-22).— As  a  result  of  the  study  of 
this  matter,  it  is  recommended  that  soluble  arsenical  compounds  should  not 
be  employed  and  that  in  all  cases  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  arsen- 
ieals  so  that  they  are  prepared  and  applied  in  the  manner  recognized  by  ento- 
mologists and  in  accordance  with  laws  regulating  this  subject. 

Analyses  of  Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate,  G.  E.  Colby  (California  Sta. 
Bui.  1S2,  pp.  177-183).- — In  1901  a  law  was  i)assed  in  California  to  prevent 
fraud  In  the  sale  of  Paris  green.  Since  that  time  about  73  tons  of  Paris 
green  have  been  examined,  of  which  7 J  tons  were  rejected.  The  effect  of  the 
law  was  manifest  In  the  improvement  In  quality  of  Paris  green  bought  from 
New  York  manufacturers.  At  first  only  about  20  i)er  cent  of  the  Paris  green 
was  passable  and  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law  some 
iaxlty  in  the  use  of  Paris  green  was  again  observed.  Recently  the  station  has 
recommended  the  more  extended  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  place  of  Paris 
green. 

The  chemical  test  made  at  the  station  comprises  the  determination  of  the 
total  arsenic  and  the  quantity  of  free  arseuious  oxid.  The  results  obtained 
by  the  determination  of  various  samples  of  Paris  green  are  shown  in  a  tabular 
form. 

Proposed  Insecticide  law,  C.  W.  Woodwobth  (California  Sta.  Bui.  182,  pp. 
184-186). — In  order  to  bring  about  further  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Paris  green,  tlie  text  of  a  proposed  law  is  given  w^orded  essentially  the  same 
as  the  law  for  the  control  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  only  such  verbal 
changes  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  apply  to  insecticides. 
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Animal  p««ts  and  legislation,  F.  V.  Thbobau>  [Proc.  Assoc.  Econ.  BioL,  1 
(1906),  Ko.  2.  pp.  i.9-7^).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  general  UBCognition  of  the 
iiecoaslty  of  legislation  for  the  control  of  Insect  jiests.  Examples  are  given 
of  insect  enenileH  of  crops,  nnluials,  and  man,  and  of  legislation  which  has  been 
ndoptetl  in  coDtrolIiuf;  these  peets.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  article 
Is  o<-cu))Ied  with  copies  of  some  typical  laws  relating  to  injurious  insects  in 
Kngland,  various  Knglish  colonies,  and  iu  the  United  States. 

First  report  of  the  State  1>eekeepers'  association  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  A. 
SUBFACE  {Pcnn.  Drpt.  Agr.  Uul.  HH,  pp.  57,  pit.  2). — ^The  Pennsylvania  State 
Iteelieepers'  assoi'lation  was  organized  in  1904  and  held  its  first  annual  conreu- 
tion  in  Ilarrisburg,  December  6  and  7  of  the  same  year.  The  first  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Harrisburg,  December  6-7,  1905,  and  the  present  bulletin  con- 
tains au  account  of  the  meeting  with  copies  of  some  of  the  papers  read.  Tbe 
subjects  discussed  include  the  importance  of  fostering  apiculture,  tbe  habits  of 
honeybees,  foul  brood  and  other  diseases,  tbe  relation  between  liees  and  horti- 
culture, methods  of  improving  honeybees,  and  notes  on  honey  plants. 

Honeycomb,  U.  I'incot  (Apicitlteur,  51  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  52-60,  fig.  1).— 
Tbe  author  recommends  that  every  bee  raiser  should  own  an  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  comb  foundation  and  should  make  bis  own  foundation.  In  this 
way  considerable  expense  is  avoided  and  the  purity  of  the  foundation  can  be 
assured. 

Disinfecting  mulberry  leaves  before  feeding  to  silkworms,  U.  Zanoxi  (BuL 
Agr.  [Milan],  il  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  1,  2). — Mulberry  leaves  were  fed  in  a  natani 
state  and  after  disinfection  with  silver  fluorid  (1 :  100,000)  or  sulphate  of  copper 
(1 :  10,000).  It  was  found  during  these  experiments  that  while  tbe  cocoons  of 
sIHcworms  fed  on  disinfected  leaves  weighed  slightly  more,  the  amount  of  avail- 
able sillc  was  no  greater  and  the  advantage  of  the  treatment  was,  therefore, 
altogether  in  favor  of  tbe  silk  raiser. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NVTBITION. 

Food  products,  A.  L.  Winton  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  i.  pp. 
107-166). — ()f  2.:1<>1  samples  of  food  materials  examined.  678  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  or  below  the  standard,  03  were  compounds,  and  1,457  were  not  found 
to  be  adulterated. 

The  materials  examined  Included  chocolate  candy,  coffee  and  coffee  substi- 
tutes, dairy  pro<luct8,  flavoring  extracts,  cream  of  tartar,  sugar,  maple  sugar  and 
sirup,  culinary  fats  and  oils,  sausage  and  similar  goods,  oysters  and  fish,  spices 
and  condiments,  hone.v,  vinegar,  starch,  etc. 

Two  of  the  .3(52  samples  of  milk  collected  by  the  station  contained  borax.  !• 
samples  were  watered,  and  6  were  con8lderabl.v  below  the  standard  and  unfit 
for  sale  as  standard  milk.  Of  the  IIC  samples  collected  by  health  officer;).  T 
were  unquestionably  watered,  !i  were  skimmed,  and  47  were  below  standard. 
One  Rami>le  c«mta!ne<l  formaldehyde. 

.    Twenty-flve  saiiiples  of  cream  were  examined,  and  of  these  1  contained  boric 
iicid  and  1  was  t)(>low  standard  as  regards  fat  content. 

Analyses  of  8  brands  of  condensed  milk  showed  that  only  4  contained  over 
28  i>er  cent  of  solids,  or,  in  other  words,  had  been  evaporated  sufficiently  to 
conform  to  tbe  legal  standard. 

"  The  common  adulteration  of  condensed  milk  consists  in  using  skimmed  niillc 
Instead  of  whole  milk  for  Its  preparation.  Watering  of  the  original  milk  Is  « 
disadvantage  to  the  manufacturer,  as  it  necessitates  longer  evaporation,  and  the 
use  of  preservatives  is  unnecessary  when  the  product  is  thoroughly  sterlllxed 
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and  packed  In  hermetically  sealed  cans,  although  they  might  serve  to  keep  the 
milk  previous  to  Aaporatlon  or  after  opening  the  cans." 

Of  16  samples  of  "  butter "  tested,  3  were  natural  butter,  3  renovated  butter, 
pnd  10  oleomargarine  or  butter ine. 

Two  culinary  fats  which  purported  to  be  com  products  were  found  to  con- 
tain cotton-seed  oil,  "but  the  characteristic  constituent  appears  to  be  corn 
(maize)  oil  stiffened  with  a  harder  fat,  such  as  stearin." 

Forty-three  of  the  135  samples  of  lard  examined  were  compound  and  3  were 
thus  marked. 

lu  the  case  of  olive  oil,  14  of  the  110  samples  examined  were  adulterated  and 
'2  were  compounds.  Eleven  samples  consisting  of  cotton-seed  oil  "  were  labeled 
salad  oil,  and  are  therefore  technically  compounds." 

Tests  for  i)reservatives  in  88  samples  of  pork  sausage  showed  that  40  contained 
boric  acid  or  borax  and  30  sulphurous  acid.  Borax  was  not  found  In  any  of 
the  21  samples  of  Hamburg  steak  examined,  but  12  samples  contained  sul- 
phurous acid.  Only  one  of  the  19  samples  of  oysters  examined  contained  boric 
acid,  but  this  preservative  was  found  in  14  of  the  16  samples  of  codfish  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  station. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  diabetic  foods,  including  flours  and  meals,  bread, 
biscuits,  rusks,  etc.;  nut  butter  and  similar  goods;  diabetic  cocoa  and  baking 
powder ;  macaroni ;  homemade  gluten  meal  biscuit ;  and  soy-bean  biscuit.  All 
of  the  commercial  wheat  preparations  contained  a  certain  amount  of  starch, 
although  In  most  of  them  the  normal  percentage  was  considerably  reduced. 
"  The  beneficial  results  from  their  use  Is  not  due  solely  to  the  reduced  percent- 
age of  starch,  but  also  to  the  Increased  percentage  of  protein."  The  percentage 
of  protein  In  nearly  every  case  was  found  to  fulfill  the  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturers. 

"A  safe  flour  for  those  suffering  with  the  disease  is  casein  fiour  entirely  free 
from  carbohydrates  or  else  a  vegetable  flour  containing  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  these  substances,  such  as  may  be  prepared  from  soja  beans  by  simply 
grinding  with  removal  of  the  hulls,  from  almonds  and  other  starch-free  nuts 
after  expressing  a  portion  of  the  fat,  or  from  wheat  after  washing  sufficiently 
to  remove  nearly  all  the  starch.  A  guaranty  as  to  protein  and  starch  content 
should  be  furnished  with  each  product,  so  that  physicians  can  calculate  dietaries 
for  their  patients." 

A  number  of  the  special  diabetic  foods  did  not  show  any  very  decided  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  wheat  flour  for  diabetic  patients  when  Judged  by 
analysis,  and  microscopical  examination  "  proved  that  all  of  them  contained 
large  amounts  of  wheat  starch  with  no  marked  difference  from  that  of  wheat 
flour." 

"  In  making  out  dietaries  for  diabetic  patients  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Htarch,  sugar,  and  dextrin  are  all  about  equally  injurious,  since  starch 
and  dextrin  are  converted  by  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  Juice  into  sugar  (chiefly 
maltose),  and  it  is  the  sugar,  not  the  starch  itself,  which  is  directly  injurious. 
For  example,  changing  a  portion  of  the  starch  Into  dextrin,  as  is  done  to  some 
extent  by  toasting  bread,  docs  not  render  it  less  injurious,  in  fact  it  actually 
hastens  the  formation  of  sugar  through  the  action  of  the  digestive  Juices,  since 
dextrins  are  intermediate  products  in  the  change.  For  this  reason  the  sum 
of  the  percentages  of  starch,  sugar,  and  dextrin,  and  not  the  starch  alone, 
should  be  considered  in  valuing  diabetic  preparations." 

"The  ijeanut,  another  leguminous  seed,  although  very  rich  in  oil,  contains 
atwnt  11  per  cent  of  starch,  sugar,  and  dextrin,  of  which  aliout  half  is  starch. 

"  Most  of  the  nuts.  Including  walnuts.  Brazil  nuts,  almonds,  and  filberts, 
since  they  contain  no  starch  and  only  small  amounts  of  su^ar  and  dextrin,  . 
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but  are  rich  In  protein  and  oil,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  diet  of  dial)eti<-s. 
Almond  meal  is  used  In  the  preparation  of  various  biscuits  an(tt>read  substitutes. 
The  chestnut  is  a  notable  exception  among  nuts.  In  that  It  is  rich  In  starch  and 
poor  in  fat,  the  composition  of  the  shelled  nut  being  much  the  same  as  that  of 
wheat  flour;  It  Is  therefore  entirely  unsuited  for  the  use  of  diabetics." 

Food  legislation  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  W.  IX  Bicei/>w 
(f.'.  S.  Dcpt.  Apr.,  Bur.  Chcm.  Bui.  10k,  PP-  5d). — ^This  summary  of  legislation 
on  food  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  cupplements  the  compiiatiun 
of  such  data  previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  891). 

Foreign  trade  practices  in  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  canned  goods,  II.  W.  Wil£y  ( ['.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ckcm.  fiul. 
lOi,  pp.  45,  pig.  i,  figs.  5). — The  author  visited  some  of  the  princiiml  region.^  iu 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France  where  whisky,  wine,  and 
brandy  are  produced,  and  some  of  the  French  vegetable  and  sardine  cunnerit^. 
with  tlie  special  object  of  securing  data  on  the  preparation,  preservation,  iind 
<'haracter  of  the  products  meutioned,  as  offered  for  Importation  Into  the  CuiteJ 
States,  In  order  that  Just  and  effective  standards  might  be  adopted  fur  tbeit 
Inspec'tion  on  arrival  at  American  ports. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  canned  sardines.  It  was  found  that  it  is  <v^ 
tomary  in  French  canneries  to  heat  the  fish  in  peanut  oil  previous  to  imckin;:  in 
olive  oil.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  i)eanut  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered In  so  many  packages  of  sardines  which  were  labeled  "  Packed  In  pure 
olive  oil."  "  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  peanut  oil  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  but  where  the  packages  are  labeled  '  Packed  In  pure  olive  oil,'  it  r!> 
held  that  peanut  oil  should  not  occur,  or  at  least  only  In  mere  traces." 

The  new  meat  inspection  law  and  its  bearing  upon  the  production  and 
handling  of  meats,  G.  P.  McCabe  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  .Intm.  Indus,  i'irc. 
101,  pp.  16). — In  an  address  delivered  before  the  New^  York  State  Breviers' 
Association  at  Syracuse  the  author  discussed  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
trnited  States  meat  inspection  law,  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions  arc 
enforced,  and  the  bearing  of  'the  law  upon  the  production  and  handling  of 
meats. 

"To  secure  the  best  results,  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  every  Sbite  in  tti<' 
Union  should  take  up  vigorously  the  question  of  the  extension  of  markets 
and  should  back  the  Department  of  ^Agriculture  in  an  insistent  demand  for  ao 
absolutely  eOiclent,  vigilant,  fair,  and  square  meat  inspection.  ...  If  a  diK' 
regard  be  had  for  cleanliness,  decency,  and  honesty  In  tlie  preparation  and  mar- 
keting of  our  meat  products,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lead  the  world 
in  the  live  stock  and  meat  trade." 

Concerning  meat  extract,  E.  Baub  and  H.  Barschall  (Arb.  K.  GxndlitsamL 
2-<i  (190G),  Xo.  3,  pp.  352-575). — ^Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  iuvesti- 
gntions  reporte<l  were  the  following : 

Succinic  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  meat  extract  and  its  prr«)eu<>e  dues  not 
dci)eud  upon  the  acticn  of  an  acid.  Small  quantities  of  aspartic  acid  and  prai>e 
sugar,  when  heated  in  an  autoclave,  were  found  to  yield  succinic  acid,  and  apiwr- 
cntly  aspartic  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  succlnl*?  acid  in  meat 
extract    At  any  rate,  succinic  acid  in  meat  extract  is  not  due  to  doc«>mposition. 

By  means  of  Jaffa's  reaction,  creatin  and  creatinin  may  be  detemiimxl  (|uan- 
titatively  In  meat  extract  and  peptones.  Amino  acids  are  present  in  meat 
extract,  and  peptones  and  determinations  are  reported  of  the  creatin.  creatinin. 
and  amino  Adds  In  a  number  of  commercial  products. 

The  hydrolysis  of  meat  extract,  II,  K.  Micko  (Zttt-hr.  Vnterguvh.  Xahr.  u. 
Oenussmtl.,  11  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  705-729) .—The  principal  bo<ly  Identified  was 
giutaminic  acid,  and  In  addition  alanln,  glycolucln,  aspartic  acid,  and  glytwoll. 
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as  well  as  other  amliio-aclds  which  It  is  not  possible  to  identify.  (See  afso 
E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  683.) 

Concerning  crab  extract,  I,  D.  Ackebmann  and  F.  Kutscheb  (Ztabhr. 
Lntermch.  Xahr.  u.  aenusgmtl.,  13  (1901),  No.  4,  pp.  180-184) .—The  authors 
liare  identified  considerable  amounts  of  tyrosin,  leucin,  arginin,  and  lysln  in 
crab  extract.  No  creatln  and  creatinln  were  found,  and  in  general  It  appears  to 
be  the  case  that  these  bodies  are  not  present  in  flesh  extractives  at  the  same 
time  as  arginin  and  lysln. 

Crab  extract,  A.  Kohbio  (Ber.  Chem.  Vntersuch.  Anst.  Leipsic,  1905,  p.  11; 
aba.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u,  Genuaamtl.,  12  (1906),  Xo.  9,  pp.  559,  560).— 
An  analysis  of  commercial  crab  extract  is  reported. 

Sardine  paste,  F.  Buttenbebo  and  W.  Stubeb  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Ifahr.  u. 
OenussmtU,  12  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  S^OSU). — Analyses  were  made  of  sardine 
paste,  anchovy,  and  similar  goods  with  a  view  to  securing  data  for  Judging  the 
purity  of  such  products. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  goose  eggs,  A.  Sexjin  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch. 
Xahr.  u.  OenuasmtJ.,  12  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  165-161). — Data  are  given  regard- 
ing the  weight  of  the  entire  egg — yolk,  white,  and  shell — as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  ether  extract,  protein,  and  phosphorus  constituents  in  goose  eggs.  Ac- 
i-ording  to  the  author,  the  data  show  that  the  total  phosphoric  acid  and  lecithin 
phosphoric  acid  in  goose-egg  yolk  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  hen 
and  duck  eggs.  The  proportion  of  free  lecithin  is  about  midway  between  that 
in  the  hen's  and  the  duck's  egg.  The  proportion  of  lecithin  in  combination  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  duck's  egg  and  lower  than  in  the  hen's  egg. 

Studies  of  gelatin  and  glue,  P.  Buttenbebo  and  W.  StObeb  (Ztschr.  Vnter- 
such. Nahr.  u.  OenussmtU,  1-2  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  408,  409). — Determinations  of 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  number  of  samples  of  gelatin  and  glue 
are  reported.  Apparently  all  the  samples  of  powdered  and  sheet  gelatin  had 
been  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  they  con- 
tained sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  Carpenters'  glue,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
free  from  sulphurous  acid  and  contained  only  a  little  sulphiu-ic  acid. 

The  investigations  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  securing  data  r^arding 
the  estimation  of  added  gelatin  in  canned  goods. 

The  food  value  of  vegetable  gelatins  (Jour.  Amer.  iled.  Assoc.,  48  (1901), 
No.  2,  pp.  142,  143). — A  summary  of  data  on  the  use  as  food  of  Iceland  moss, 
Irish  moss,  agar-agar,  and  Japanese  algie. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Jellies  and  other  dishes  made  from  these  materials  are 
often  used  in  invalid  dietetics  and  in  other  ways,  and  are  commonly  assumed  to 
tiave  a  high  food  value.  According  to  the  data  summarized,  the  carbohydrates, 
ttie  chief  food  constituents  which  they  contain,  are  not  digested  by  man,  and  so 
they  liave  little  or  no  nutritive  value. 

"On  account  of  their  marked  property  of  holding  large  quantities  of  water, 
relatively  small  quantities  of  vegetable  Jellies  cause  the  elimination  of  copious 
watery  feces.  As  they  form  agreeable  articles  of  diet  when  used  like  gelatin 
as  a  vehicle  for  fruit  Juices  and  other  flavors,  it  is  suggested  that  agar-agar  or 
the  moss  Jellies  may  be  of  value  in  certain  cases  of  constipation." 

Concerning  the  manufacture  and  composition  of  Chinese  bean  cheese 
(Teou-Fou)  from  Soja  hispida,  Bloch  (Bui.  Sci.  Pharmacol.,  13  (1906),  pp. 
138-143;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  9,  pp. 
564,  565). — The  method  of  manufacturing  soy-bean  cheese  in  China  Is  describe*!. 

After  soaking  for  8  or  10  hours  the  beans  are  ground,  rubbed  up  with  water, 
and  pressed.  The  resulting  liquid  is  strained  through  cloth  and  slowly  heated 
to  the  boiling-  point.    The  bean  cheese  Is  then  precipitated,  pressed,  aqd  cut  into 
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small  cakes.  It  la  stated  that  C  kg.  of  soy  beans  will  yield  80  liters  of  liqoid. 
from  which  20  to  25  kg.  of  bean  cheese  may  be  precipitated.  The  pressed  calie 
from  this  qnantlty  of  beans  would  weigh  13  kg.,  and  is  generally  nsed  as  cattle 
fodder,  though  it  Is  not  infrequently  eaten  by  poor  people.    . 

Accordtog  to  analyses  the  bean  cheese  contained  83.85  per  cent  water.  1.296 
per  cent  nitrogen,  4.33  per  cent  fat,  and  0.57  per  cent  ash.  and  the  preawd  calce 
8a 76  per  cent  water,  0.248  per  cent  nitrogen.  0.04  per  cent  fat.  and  0.36  per  cent 
ash. 

Banana  flour,  A.  Rohrig  (Ber.  C'hem.  Vntersuch.  Anst.  Leipaic,  1905,  p.  SI; 
abs.  in  Ztschr.  i:nter»uch.  Kahr.  «.  Gcnussmtl,  12  (190S),  Ko.  9.  p.  561).— An 
analysis  Is  reported  of  banana  flour  from  Central  or  South  America. 

The  fat  of  sorghum  seed,  N.  Andbejew  (Vyestnik  Shirov.  Vethch^  4 
(190S),  pp.  186-188;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Xahr.  u  Oenussmtl..  10  (1906). 
No.  IZ,  p.  en). — A  study  of  the  fat  of  Sorghum  ccrnuum  was  made,  this  seed, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  being  a  satisfactory  food  for  both  man  and  animals. 

Sorghum-seed  fat  is  yellowish  in  color  and  not  unlike  yellow  Taseiine  in 
appearance,  but  of  somewhat  harder  consistency.  Oleic,  relslnoleic.  llnoleio. 
nnd  erudc  acid  were  the  principal  acids  present  It  resembles  oat  fat  in  its 
combination  of  erudc  acid  with  oleic  acid,  and  maize  fat  in  that  linolelc  acid  i» 
present.  The  latter  acid  accounts  for  the  slow  drying  properties  observed  in 
sorghum-seed  fat  and  the  proneness  of  the  meal  to  fermentation.  Valerir. 
formic,  and  other  volatile  fatty  acids  were  identified. 

The  melting  point  of  soi^hum  fat  Is  39  to  40  degrees ;  the  iodin  number  and 
other  constants  are  reported. 

Chinese  bean  oil,  W.  Kobentschewski  and  A.  Zimmermann  (Vyettiiit 
Obshch.  Hig..  5  (1905),  pp.  690-69S;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Xahr.  u.  Gr 
nussmtl.,  10  (1906),  No.  12,  p.  616). — As  shown  by  studies  of  4  samples  irf 
Chinese  soy-bean  oil,  which  is  much  nsed  in  the  Orient  as  a  food  material,  tlie 
melting  point  is  20  to  21  degrees  and  the  saponification  number  207.9  to  212.fi. 
Other  constants  are  reported.  The  samples  examined  were  all  liquid,  dark 
brown  In  color,  and  resembled  plant  oils  in  flavor. 

The  digestibility  was  studied  with  3  soldiers,  100  gm.  being  taken  per  man 
I)er  day  in  addition  to  the  regular  ration  with  about  46  gm.  of  other  fat  Thf 
coefficient  of  digestibility  was  95  per  cent  In  round  numl>ers.  The  conclnsion 
was  reached  that  fresh  Chinese  bean  oil  is  very  thoroughly  assimitated. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  H.  Beckubts  (Arch.  Pharm.,  m  (1906),  So.  7,  tp. 
486-S16). — With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  standards  for  cocoa  and 
chocolate  available  data  are  summarized  and  discussed.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  are  the  following : 

Cocoa  mass,  cocoa  powder,  cocoa  with  the  fat  removed,  soluble  cocoa,  awl 
similar  products,  according  to  the  author,  should  contain  no  foreign  plant  sub- 
stances, as  starch  of  flour,  and  no  foreign  mineral  matter  or  fat,  and  cocoa  shells 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible.  The  cocoa  mass  should  contain  on  in 
average  52  to  56  per  cent  fsit  and  3  to  5  per  cent  ash. 

Chocolate  should  not  contain  added  materials  with  the  exception  of  flavor- 
ing matter.  If  the  sugar  content  la  over  66.5  per  cent,  chocolate  should  Ik 
declared  "  very  sweet."  The  recommendations  also  take  into  account  the  use 
of  chocolate  In  confectionery  and  In  the  preparation  of  dietetic  articles  and 
medicines. 

The  pentose  content  of  cocoa  beans  and  its  relation  to  the  detection  of 
shell  in  ground  cocoa,  H.  I.,uh«io  and  A.  Seoin  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Sahr.  «. 
Oenussmtl.,  IS  (1906),  No.  3,  pp.  161-16i).— The  experimental  data  led  the 
authors  to  conclude  that  more  information  is  needed  before  variations  in  the 
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{lentoee  content  cau  be  relied  upon  for  tbe  detection  of  adulteration  of  irawdered 
cocoa  with  cocoa  shells. 

The  proportion  of  caflein  in  coffee  and  its  estimation,  I>.  Wantiq  (Arh. 
K.  asndhtsamt.,  23  (1906),  pp.  S15-332;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u. 
Uettunsintl.,  12  (1906),  No.  7,  p.  .}50). — According  to  tUe  data  reiwrted,  a  cup 
of  coffee  measuring  150  cc.  made  with  300  gm.  of  water  and  15  gm.  very  finely 
ground  troffee  contains,  on  an  average,  from  0.0(i  to  0.1  gni.  caffein. 

Concerning  the  sugars  in  spices.  I,  White  cinnamon,  J.  IIanus  and 
i\  Bkin  {Ztuchr.  Intersuch.  Xahr.  «.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  395- 
407 ) . — The  conclusions  which  were  drawn  follow  : 

The  iientosan  content  of  spIi-cH  Is  fairly  cronstant  and  depends  upon  the 
portion  of  the  plant  from  which  the  spice  is  obtained.  White  cinnamon  cou- 
tain.s  a  larger  amount  of  pentosans  than  spices  obtained  from  the  whole  plant 
or  from  leaves.  In  accordanc-e  with  the  results  of  early  investigators,  mannite 
was  identified  in  the  spice  studied.  Arabin  and  galactan,  as  well  as  small  quan- 
tities of  xylan.  were  dissolved  by  water  under  pressure.  The  insoluble  portion 
of  the  spice  contained  xylan  and  probably  glycosan. 

Concerning  spices.  U,  Allspice,  cloves,  and  cardamom,  It.  Thamm 
(Ztitchr.  Vntcrsuch.  Nahr.  ii.  Oenussmtl.,  12  (1906),  No.  S.  pp.  /<>S-/72).— Special 
studies  of  the  ash  constituent  of  spices  are  reported,  particularly  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  of  the  ash. 

Notes  on  pepper,  C.  Habtwich  (Ztschr.  Vntcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  12 
(1906),  No.  9,  pp.  524-530,  ftffs.  4). — Determinations  of  the  weight  of  pepix'r  ber- 
ries nre  given,  as  well  as  notes  accompanied  by  drawings  regarding  pepper 
adulterants. 

Discoloration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  put  up  in  tin,  F.  A.  Nokton 
(.Jour.  .Amer.  Chem.  8oc..  28  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  J505-i.50S).— According  to  tlie 
nutlior.  the  discoloration  often  observed  on  the  can  or  can  contents  when  fniits 
and  vegetables  are  i)reserved  in  tin  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphids  on  the  heavy 
metals.  If  the  foods  decompose  in  the  can  h.vdrogen  sulphid  may  be  liberated 
from  protein  by  the  action  of  the  micro-organisms.  Ijilwratory  exi)eriments 
showejl  that  it  may  also  be  produced  froni^food  proteids  by  the  action  of  heat 
under  i*ressure.  The  use  of  an  excess  of  flux  in  soldering  or  a  poor  grade  of 
solder  is  likewise  a  condition  which  favors  discoloration,  as  the  action  of  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  Juice  Is  thereby  increased. 

•*  Sulphites  should  not  be  used  with  goods  of  an  acid  character  which  are  to 
l>e  put  up  in  tin.  Where  a  heavy  process  is  necessary,  care  should  lie  e.xercised 
to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excess  of  flux  or  the  use  of  low-grade  solder  or  tin  plate, 
wbleh  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  heavy  metals  taken  up  by  the  good.i. 
Also  the  length  of  the  process,  in  order  to  avoid  evoluthm  of  hydrogen  sulphid, 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  consistent  with  complete  sterilization  of  the 
goods." 

The  presence  of  formalin  in  foods,  (J.  Pebbier  (Compf.  Rmd.  Acad.  Sci. 
{Paris],  143  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  600-603).— The  iKwsible  occurrence  of  formalin 
In  smoked  food  products  is  pointed  out  and  determinations  reported  of  the 
iimount  present  In  a  number  of  products;  for  instance,  0.03  to  1.20  nig.  was 
found  per  100  gm.  in  ham  and  0.04  to  0.6  mg.  ]ier  100  gni.  in  smoked  sausage. 
The  necessity  of  taking  into  account  in  pure-food  legislation  the  occurrence  of 
formalin  under  such  circumstances  is  pointed  out. 

food  of  the  natives  of  India,  G.  II.  Fink  (.lour.  Trop.  Med,  [LondOH]. 
n  (1906),  No.  20,  pp.  310-312). — On  the  basis  of  experience  the  author  discusses 
the  diet  of  the  native. population  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  high  esteem 
in  which  milk  is  held  by  the  native  population  and  the  Importance  of  sugar  in 
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the  diet  nre  among  the  questions  spoken  of.  He  states  that  milk  boiled  for 
a  cxjnsiderable  time  and  sweetened  with  large  quantities  of  either  white  or 
brown  sugar  is  much  used,  as  well  as  sour  milk,  cream,  curds,  and  clarified 
butter. 

According  to  the  author,  "  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
natives  of  India  are  vegetarians,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  This  idea 
seems  to  have  gained  acceptance  from  the  fac-t  that  the  wants  of  the  natives, 
chiefly  the  Hindoo  population,  are  few  and  simple,  and  that  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  actual  necessities  of  life  in  the  matter  of  food." 

The  Mabomedans  "  consume  more  flesh  than  the  Hindoos,  and  are  permitted 
to  eat  either  fish,  fowl,  mutton,  or  beef.  Kven  the  poorer  class  of  Mabomedans 
eat  more  animal  food  than  the  Hindoos,  but  in  some  parts  of  India  Hindoos  are 
quite  as  strong  on  animal  food  (mutton  and  flsb)  as  Mahomedans.  The  strict- 
est vegetarians  are  the  Jains,  a  sect  of  which  a  great  many  of  the  mercantile 
caste  of  Upper  India  are  members." 

"  If  we  analyze  the  various  kinds  of  food  In  use  in  India  by  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  we  can  nut  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  tbe 
food  Is  fairly  w-ell  balanced  In  the  matter  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
diet  of  both  Hindoos'  and  Mabomedans.  The  Hindoos,  though  largely  vegeta- 
rians, live  on  food  rich  In  carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons,  but  they  are  at  tbe 
Hiime  time  large  consumers  of  milk  and  those  products  of  milk  which  are 
healthful  and  nourishing  [as  well  as  legumes,  particularly  lentils.  Fish  and 
mutton  are  also  eaten  by  the  Hindoos].  In  Bengal  and  Assam,  flsb  .supplies 
largely  the  nitrogenous  element,  while  in  other  parts  of  India  fish  and  mutton 
are  used.  The  Mabomedans,  who  form  about  the  fifth  of  tbe  total  population 
of  India,  live  on  very  similar  food  to  the  Hindoos;  eat  less  sweetmeats,  bat 
more  animal  food  (mutton,  beef,  and  goat's  flesh).  Their  food,  on  the  whole, 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  principle  than  that  of  the 
Hindoos." 

A  number  of  the  sects  are  not  considered  in  this  paper  be<'auae  the  author 
states  that  their  diet  conforms  more  closely  to  western  staudard.s. 

Studies  of  the  development  of  the  proletariat  in  North  America,  W. 
SoMBABT  (Arch.  Kocifl /«■!>«.  tt.  Socittlpolitik,  2/  {1905),  pp.  556-611;  ah*.  i» 
Hyp.  Rundschau,  16  (1906),  No.  21,  pp.  120^-1206). — Considerable  attention  is 
devote<l  in  this  article  to  the  food  of  worklngmen's  families  in  America,  and  a 
comparison  Is  made  between  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  eaten  In  Amerka 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  American  worklngman  lives  better 
than  the  German. 

Diet  In  boarding  schools,  J.  O.  Syues  (Jour. 'Roy.  Sanit.  Inst.,  21  (190'i. 
Xo.  12,  PI).  767-771). — The  subject  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  «'ondi- 
tlons  In  Great  Britain.  Tlie  author  insists  upon  the  need  of  an  abundant  diet 
of  palatable  well-cooked  food. 

"Digestion  dei«nd8  chiefly  upon  appetite,  and  api)etite  Is  exclte<l  by  tbe 
organs  of  sight  and  smell,  and  by  pleasant  mental  Impressions.  It  is  iwiwrtant. 
therefore,  that  food  at  school  should  be  cooked  carefully  and  served  daintily. 
There  should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  routine  in  school  fare,  and  everythiajt 
should  be  done  to  discourage  children  rushing  their  meals  in  order  to  get  to 
work  or  to  play." 

Suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  character  of  tbe  different  meals  and 
related  nmtters. 

Studies  of  children  on  a  vegretarian  diet,  H.  Eckrabdt  (Zentbl.  Getcm- 
I'liimiol.  u.  Path.  StoffiKcchneU,  n.  sen,  1  (1906),  No.  gO,  pp.  617-622).— Tlie 
studies  were  made  at  a  so-called  vegetarian  home  In  Breslau.    The  diet,  more 
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properly  speaking,  should  be  called  lacto-vegetarian,  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ewgs, 
and  honey  were  eaten  as  well  as  vegetable  foods. 

In  addition  to  dietary  studies  with  3  children  from  5  to  7  years  old,  the 
balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined.  lu  the  first  two  tests 
there  were  gains  of  2.2.S  and  1.50  gm.  nitrogen  per  day  on  a  diet  furnishing 
respectively  8.97  and  3.36  gm.  of  nitrogen.  The  energy  supplied  per  kilogram 
per  day  was  104.6  and  100  calories  respectively.  In  later  tests  there  were 
gains  of  0.47  and  0.65  giu.  nitrogen  iier  day  respec-tively  on  an  income  of  4.70 
and  .5..80  gin.  The  energy  supplied  per  kilogram  per  day  was  70.8  and  89.2 
calories. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  the  diet  supplied  at' the  institution  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  so-called  mixed  diet  of  tlie  region,  and  was,  indeed,  doubt- 
less more  generous,  as  most  o'f  the  working  i)eople  live  ou  vegetable  foods,  with 
some  milk,  and  very  seldom  have  meat. 

The  results  are  dlscnssecl  In  comparison  with  those  obtained  by  other  Inves- 
tigators. 

A  dietary  study  of  five  halls  of  residence  for  students  in  Edinburgh, 
1.  IX  Camebo.n  (Proc.  Roy.  fioc.  Edinh.,  26  (1905-6),  Xo.  o,  pp.  3^7-351).— The 
dietary  studies  were  made  In  4  men's  clubs  and  1  woman's  club  and  were  each 
of  1  week's  duration,  a  total  of  119  men  and  (iO  women  being  Included. 

The  diet  on  an  average  supplied  14.3  gm.  protein,  138  gm.  fat,  and  511  gm. 
carbohydrates,  the  fuel  value  being  3,079  calories.  The  average  cost  of  the 
food  per  man  per  day  was  .30  cts.  Animal  protein  constituted  63  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  animal  food  made  up  66  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  The  waste 
varied  considerably,  its  appro.\iniate  cost  being  from  2.4  iier  cent  to  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  sum  expended  for  food. 

Hetabolism  on  insuffleient  diet,  I-IV,  F.  N.  Schulz,  E.  Mangold,  H.  StObel, 
and  E.  Hempel  (Arch.  PhysM.  [Pfiuffer],  JH  (1906),  A"o.  9-10,  pp.  il9-i86, 
fig.  1). — Investigations  carried  on  by  Schiilz's  students  are  reported  and  sum- 
marized.    The  principal  conclusions  follow: 

The  experimental  data  furnish  additional  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
organism  of  a  fasting  dog  can  lose  so  much  fat  that  the  metaborism  of  protein 
Ik  increased.  On  Insufficient  diet  the  total  metabolism  may  be  reduced  to  half 
the  normal.  Fasting  induces  disturbances  which  can  not  be  attrilmted  to  a  lack 
ot  energy-yielding  food  or  to  the  fact  that  no  more  lM)dy  protein  can  be  spared, 
but  which  are  apparently  caused  by  a  kind  of  auto-infectlon.  These  disturb- 
ances disappeared  when  a  small  amount  of  food  was  supplied. 

Additional  exiieriments  are  needed  to  study  the  many  conditions  which  afifect 
nitrogen  metabolism  In  fasting. 

Problems  in  animal  metabolism,  J.  B.  Leatres  (London:  John  Murray, 
1906,  pp.  205;  rev.  in  Pub.  Health  [London^.  19  (1907),  yo.  5,  p.  ,?^7).— This 
course  of  lectures,  delivered  at  Ijondon  University,  summarizes  rec-ent  Investiga- 
tions and  older  work  In  metabolism  and  discusses  available  data  with  reference 
to  various  problems  concerned  with  health  and  disease. 

The  effect  of  consuming  different  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
upon  the  metabolism  of  these  constituents  and  the  quantities  present  in 
the  animal  body,  S.  GoraEN  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pftiiger],  115  (1906),  .Vo.  1-3, 
pp.  118-151). — .According  to  the  Investigations  (which  were  made  with  rabbits) 
an  abundance  of  calcium  and  magnesium  In  the  diet  induces  a  storage  of  these 
constituents  in  the  body  while  a  deficiency  of  calcium  and  magnesium  lowers 
the  body  store.  The  changes  are  especially  noticeable  in  bones  and  the  mus- 
cular system.  The  variations  in  magnesium  content  of  the  other  organs  Is 
particularly  small.  ^  j 
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The  value  of  resistant  or  negative  work  in  animal  dynamics,  J.  LEFtrsc 
iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  [Pariis].  1^3  (1906).  Xo.  ZU.  pp.  7J7-760).— The  antliot 
discusses  reslstnnt  or  negative  work — thnt  is.  the  work  eJcpended — for  inxtancF. 
in  walking  downstairs  as  compared  with  positive  work  or  thnt  expended  in 
walking  upstairs.  According  to  bis  calculations,  this  negative  work  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  corresponding  i)ositive  work. 

Lessons  on  elementary  hygiene  and  sanitation  with  special  leferenee  to 
the  Tropics,  ^\^  J.  Prout  (London:  Watcrlow  &  Song,  1903,  pp.  159,  i\l%*.: 
rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1906,  .Vo.  2.i06,  p.  322).— In  this  volinue.  which  wm 
printed  for  the  colon.v  of  Sierra  I^eone,  water,  food,  dwellings,  and  personal  sani- 
tation are  among  the  topics  considered. 

The  hygiene  of  the  intestines,  E.  Metchnikoff  (Rer.  Oi'u.  Kri..  17  (1906), 
No.  20,  pp.  899-906). — The  dangers  which  may  result  from  the  passage  of  bac- 
teria through  the  intestinal  walls  and  from  the  presence  of  Imeteria  and  para- 
sites In  the  Intestines  are  pointed  out  and  the  Importance  of  sterile  and  clean 
food  Insisted  ui)<)n.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  dangers  which  may 
attend  the  use  of  uncooked  vegetables,  fruit,  oysters,  and  other  food  materials. 

Putrefactive  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  R.  Baumstabk  and  I^  Mora 
(Ztuchr.  Expt.  Path.  u.  Tlier.,  3  (1906),  No.  S,  pp.  687-690).— According  to  tlie 
observations  reiM>rted,  putrefactive  processes. '  as  shown  by  the  excretion  of 
ethyl-sulphuric  acid  and  Indican,  continue  in  fasting  as  long  as  hunger  feces 
are  retained  In  the  Intestine.  After  tlie  excretion,  of  such  feces  no  iudicsin  ww 
found  in  the  urine.  This  Is  an  additional  proof  that  Indol  formed  In  the  in- 
testine Is  the  sole  source  of  renal  indicnn  and  that  it  Is  not  formed  by  the  clear- 
nge  of  body  protein  during  fasting. 

Estimating  'the  specific  gpravity  of  feces,  H.  Strauss  (Zentbl.  Ocmm. 
Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stofficeehsels.  n.  ser.,  2  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  ^.9-52). — A  pyknoine- 
ter  suitable  for  use  In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  feces  Is  described  and 
the  method  of  making  such  determinations  outlined. 
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Commercial  feeding  stuffs  (Die  Futtcrmittel  dea  HandeU.  Berlin:  P*»l 
Parey,  1906,  pp.  yni+1191,  pis.  29,  figs.  13o). — This  volume  comprises  paper? 
by  a  number  of  authors  summarizing  available  data  on  composition,  digestibility, 
adulteration,  and  related  questions  with  reference  to  the  principal  coninierciai 
feeding  stuffs.  These  pai)ers  are  reprintetl  from  Die  Landicirtschaftlickn 
Versuchs-Stationen  for  ISKK)  and  later,  and  have  been  noted  as  the,r  have  ap- 
peareil.  Tlie  volume  contains  a  preface  i)y  O.  Kellner  and  an  Index  coraplleil 
by  M.  P.  Neumann. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  B.  II.  Jenkins  and  A.  L.  Winton  (Conneetiari 
State  Sta.  Kpt.  1906,  pt.  ,},  pp.  169-Z18). — The  feeding  stuffs  examined  under 
the  State  law  included  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed  meal,  rupe- 
seetl  meal,  entire  wheat  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  mixed  wheat 
feetl,  maize  meal,  gluten  feed,  hominy  feed,  rye  feed,  ground  oata,  buckwheat 
middlings,  malt  sprouts,  gluten  feed,  dried  distillers*  grains,  dried  brewers' 
grains,  mlscellan(x>us  nilxe<l  and  proprletarj-  feeds,  8i>eclal  poultry  feed-s,  meat 
s<.-rap  and  ground  bone,  condimental  cattle  feed,  com  silage,  and  com  for 
ensiling. 

As  a  whole,  the  results  show  fewer  discrepancies  between  guaranteed  and 
actual  <'ompo8ition  than  formerly,  and  the  authors  state  there  seems  little  evi- 
dence of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  deceive  the  publip 
regarding  the  quality  of  feed. 

'•  There  are,  however,  a  gootl  manj'  feeds  offered  for  sale  ,  ,  .  which  couM 
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not  be  sold  to  feeders  who  ai>i>ly  n  fair  knowledge  of  the  art  of  feeding  stocli 
and  business  methods  to  tlie  buying  of  their  feed." 

The  buyer  should  study  the  market  price  and  eomix>sition  of  commercial 
feeds  and  make  his  selection  accordingly. 

"  Cotton  and  linseed  meals,  the  gluten  and  wheat  feeds,  distillery  and  brew-  , 
ers'  grains,  and  a  few  other  standard  things  supply  digestible  protein  at  reason- 
able prices.  They  are  all  that  any  feeder  needs  to  supplement  and  balance 
the  hay.  silage,  stover,  and  corn  meal  which  his  farm  produces.  They  are  the 
only  commercial  feeds  which  will  supplement  them.  It  is  absolutely  impose 
sible  to  balance  the  feed  which  the  farm  produces  with  boughten  feed  con- 
taining less  than  15  per  cent  of  protein,  which  Is  more  than  many  of  these 
commercial  feeds  contain.  On  a  well-managed  farm  there  is  no  need  to  buy 
starchy  feeds  nor  a  single  oat  hull  nor  any  chaff." 

The  subBtituting  value  of  different  feeding  stuffs,  L.  Dtjclebt  (Bui.  Ment. 
Off.  Remeig.  Agr.  [Paris],  5  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  U88-14H) .—Tbe  author  has 
calculated  and  arranged  in  tabular  form  data  which  show  amounts  of  dif- 
ferent feeding  stuffs  equivalent  in  nutritive  value,  with  special  reference  to 
the  feeding  of  horses  and  ruminants. 

Feeding  cellulose  and  coarse  fodders  to  berblvorous  animals,  V.  P. 
I's-i^ANTZEV  (O  Pitanii  Traroyadnuikh  Zhivotnuikh  Klvetchatkol  i  Ohru- 
buimi  Kormami.  Kiev:  1900,  pp.  Vll+n^). — Experiments  with  sheep  and 
rabbits  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  straw 
before  and  after  a  treatment  which  would  remove  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  the  liicruating  nintorinl  itresent.  In  some  of  the  experiments  with  nibblts 
the  re8r>iratory  products  were  taken  into  account,  a  Pashutin  respiration  cal- 
orimeter being  used. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  winter  wheat  straw  when  fed  to  sheep 
has  a  low  nutritive  value,  and  when  fed  to  rabbits  Its  value  is  negative.  On 
the  other  hand,  cellulose  from  the  same  straw  freed  from  Incrusting  substances 
bas  a  decided  food  value  and  is  equal  to  Isddynanilc  quantities  of  starch  and 
sugar  as  protectors  of  protein  and  fnt.  When  fed  to  either  rabbits  or  sheep, 
it  is  almost  completely  digested.  Even  if  the  incrusting  substances  are  only 
partially  removed  the  value  of  the  coarse  fodder  is  decidedly  Increased,  but 
the  maximum  effe<'t  is  not  obtained  unless  the  fodder  Is  entirely  freed  from 
such  constituents. — p.  fireman. 

Tnvestigatiens  on  the  protein  sparing  action  of  asparagin,  M.  MUlleb 
(Arch.  I'hysiol.  [Pfliigcr],  112  (1906),  Xo.  6-6,  pp.  2^3-291,  pis.  3).— Experi- 
ments with  bacteria  from  the  i>aunch  of  ruminants  showed  that  they  select 
asparagin  In  preference  to  protein  as  nutritive  material.  The  author  concludes, 
therefore,  that  asparagin  serves  as  a  protector  to  protein  and  that  these  bac- 
teria have  the  power  to  synthesize  nitrogenous  bodies  of  higher  uioleculnr  strw- 
ture  from  asparagin  and  from  ammonium  tartrate.  The  bodies  formed  give  the 
same  reactions  as  i)eptone  and  pure  albumen.  The  author  believes  that  the 
results  noted  In  vitro  are  applicable  to  the  animal  hotly. 

New  experiments  on  the  source  of  hlppuric  acid  in  the  animal  body, 
II.  Vasiuu  {Uitt.  Landvo.  Inst.  Breslatt,  3  (1906),  No.  5,  pp.  829-866).— 
According  to  the  author's  investigations,  benzoic  acid  derived  from  plant  pro- 
teids  by  oxidation  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  hlppuric  acid  in  the  animal 
body.  The  leaves  and  fruits  contain  a  larger  projwrtion  of  the  mother  sub- 
stance than  stems  and  roots,  and  the  older  the  plant  the  smaller  the  amount  In 
leaves,  stems,  and  roots.  The  mother  substance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
crude  fiber  and  pentosan  content  and  directly  proportional  to  the  protein  content. 

Incrusting  substances,  such  as  llgnin,  can  not  be  regarded  as  theprincipal 
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depositories  of  tlie  bippuric  add  yielding  material.  When  n  feeding  staff  \s 
oxidized  benzoic  acid  is  derived  cbiefly  from  pbeuyl  alanin.  Only  a  small 
part  of  tbe  unbydroxyllzed  benzin  of  phenyl  alanin  undergoes  cleavage  and 
oxidation  in  the  bod}'  in  the  caHe  of  herbivora,  and  the  greater  part  reappears 
in  the  urine  as  bippuric  acid  and  as  phenyl  alanin.  In  tbe  case  of  man  and 
very  probably  of  carnivorous  animals  also  the  reverse  Is  the  case,  and  only  a 
very  small  amount  Is  excreted  in  tbe  urine  as  phenyl  alanin.  In  this  case 
phenyl  alanin  plays  rery  little  part  in  tbe  formation  of  bippuric  acid.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  unbydroxyllzed  benzin  ring  of  protelds  undergoes  cleavage 
and  combustion  in  tbe  human  body  and  probably  In  tbe  case  of  camlTora  also, 
only  a  small  portion  being  excreted  as  bippuric  acid  in  tbe  urine  or  undigested 
in  the  feces. 

Stable  ventilation,  purpose,  scope,  and  need  for  such  work,  M.  H.  Reynolds 
and  C.  C.  Lipp  {itinnoiuta  Sta.  Bui.  98,  pp.  87-120,  ftgg.  8). — ^The  authors  pref- 
ace the  account  of  their  own  investigations  with  a  summary  of  the  available 
data  on  the  subject  of  stable  ventilation  and  a  discussion  of  tbe  need  for  wort 
along  this  line.  The  investigations  reported  were  undertaken  to  determine  bow 
little  air  is  compatible  with  normal  health  and  comfort  of  live  stock  and  witb 
economical  feeding  in  northern  climates  during  midwinter;  as  obviously  tbe 
question  of  stable  ventilation  during  the  summer  is  a  matter  which  re(]uires 
little  consideration. 

The  experiments  reported  varied  in  length  from  C  hours  to  37  days,  and  a 
tightly  closed  stable  of  special  construction  provided  witb  openings  through 
which  food  and  water  could  Ite  supplied  without  admitting  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  outside  air  was  used.  For  pun^oses  of  comparison,  steers  wei« 
also  kept  In  an  oi>en  stall.  The  amount  of  carbon  dloxid  in  tbe  air  reached  as 
high  as  2.67  per  cent.  Ordinarily  when  the  closed-stall  conditions  were  very 
bad  it  would  range  from  0.52  to  1.09  per  cent  Frequently  the  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxid  would  increase  during  varying  periods  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
either  remain  constant  or  decreate  without  added  ventilation.  Tbe  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  varied  up  to  99  or  practical  saturation.  Moisture  would 
gather  freely  on  tbe  ceiling  and  walls  of  tbe  stable  and  would  sometimes  mo 
down  in  small  streams.  "  It  is  scarcely  iKtssible  to  imagine  a  stable  where 
more  unsanitary  conditi<ms  according  to  accepted  standards  are  maintained 
than  in  this  stall." 

Samples  of  blood  and  urine  were  taken  for  analysis  at  regular  intervals. 
In  the  case  of  the  blood  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  were  counted  and  the 
hemoglobin  content,  the  perlwl  of  coagulation,  and  the  specific  gravity  were 
estimated.  Analyses  and  other  studies  were  made  witb  the  urine,  but  all  these 
analytical  data  are  reserved  for  further  publication. 

The  results  obtained,  according  to  the  authors,  show  tbe  great  adaptability 
of  the  animal  organism,  a  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  earlier  Investi- 
gators. 

"  The  only  re<»rd8  materially  varying  in  a  long  series  of  averages  as  between 
oi)en  and  closed  stall  conditions,  as  stated  for  tbe  closed  stall,  were:  Pulse 
slightly  Increased,  respiration  slightly  increased,  average  period  for  blood  clot- 
ting materially  Increased.  Changes  In  the  red  and  white  blood  cell  counts  were 
not  uniform  and  the  results  are  given  no  special  slgnlflcauce.  .  .  . 

"  When  animals  were  confined  In  a  slowly  contaminated  atmosphere  there 
was  no  apprec'iable  effect,  even  though  the  atmosphere  varied  very  widely  from  a 
normal  air  and  contained  large  proportions  of  substances  which  have  l)een  sup- 
posed to  1)6  actively  Injurious. 

"  One  steer  was  confined  In  the  closed  stall  for  37  consecutive  days  and  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  comfort,  showing  every  symptom  of  being  at  ease,  and  there 
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were  no  variations  from  the  normal  that  could  he  detected  by  laboratory  and 
clinloal  methods  used." 

The  moisture  content  of  the  stable  air  was  often  excessive. 

Tentative  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  experiments  as  follows : 

"  Historical  statements  concerning  the  unwholesomeness  of  badly  crowded 
and  nnventilated  stables  are  conceded  to  be  in  the  main  correct  ns  tp  actual 
facts,  but  the  accepted  explanations  may  be  seriously  questioned. 

*•  When  animals  confined  in  unventilated  stables  are  injuriously  affected,  it 
is  so  because  of  other  conditions  and  causes  than  those  usually  accepted. 

"  The  amount  of  CO,  present  in  any  ordinary  stable  or  any  probable  lack  of 
oxygen  is  not  seriously  Important. 

"  The  amount  of  CO,  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  unreliable  guide  as 
to  hygienic  conditions. 

"  The  mysterious  and  oft  quoted  '  orgnnlc  matter,'  if  harmful,  may  be  so 
because  \t  furnishes  favorable  conditions  for  disease  producing  bacteria. 

"A  well-lighted  stable  with  poor  ventilation  is  superior  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
IK»int  to  a  well  ventilated  but  ixwrly  lighted  one,  since  the  Injury,  If  any  there  be, 
ai)parently  conies  from  disease  producing  bacteria  and  various  other  causes 
rather  than  from  harmful  gases.  ^ 

"  The  ventilation  plans  for  a  stable  need  not  be  made  with  any  special  con- 
sideration for  COr" 

Tlie  rational  feeding  of  farm  animals,  A.  Cabb£  (Jour.  Soc.  Cent.  Agr. 
Haute-Garonne.  16  (1906),  No.  172,  pp.  2S7-345). — Various  que-itlons  connected 
with  feeding  farm  animals  are  discussed,  methods  of  calculating  rations  are 
explained,  and  other  data  of  a  similar  nature  are  summarized. 

Feeding  whole  g:rain,  R.  S.  Shaw  and  II.  W.  Norton,  Jr.  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui. 
342,  pp.  .59-67). — ^The  purpose  of  the  experiments  reported  was  to  determine  the 
I>ercentage  of  whole  grain  passing  through  the  digestive  tract  and  to  ascertain 
If  any  changes  take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  grain.  No  effort  was  made 
to  compare  the  feeding  value  of  whole  grain  and  ground  grain. 

The  tests  were  made  with  6  cows,  6  yearling  heifers,  and  0  C-months-oid 
calves,  and  lasted  3  weeks.  Corn,  oats,  and  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  were 
fed  to  each  animal  at  different  times. 

The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  0-ain»  eaten   recorered  whole  in  the  feces — Experiments  with 

cattle. 


Cows .. 
Helfeni 
Calves. 


Whole  com 
recovered. 


Per  efnt. 

Ti.  75 

10.77 

6.28 


Whole  oats 
recovered, 


Prr  cent. 
12.06 
.5.48 
2.98 


"  Chemical  analyses  showed  practically  the  same  composition  of  grain  as 
liefore  feeding,  therefore  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  animal  derives  no  tteneflt 
from  grain  which  passes  through  the  digestive  tract  unmasticated. 

"  The  germinating  power  of  the  grain  passing  through  the  system  was  affected 
very  markedly,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  4.3  t)er  cent  of  the  corn  and  lO.S 
|)er  cent  of  the  oats  germinated  after  this  treatment." 

Cattle  feeding  experiments,  J.  A.  Craiq  and  F.  R.  Marshall  (Texas  Sta. 
Bul.'86,  pp.  23.  figs.  10). — In  the  first  of  the  experiments  reported  on  the  value  of 
molasses  for  fattening  cattle  a  lot  of  6  steers  fed  on  an  average  a  daily  ration 
of  14  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  chop  1 :  2  and  12.5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  hulls 
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with  a  full  feed  uf  molasses  (3.1  qt.  i>ei'  bead)  made  aa  average  daily  gain  In  a 
70-day  period  of  1.71  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  10.05  cts.  per  pound.  Similar  aninmkt  fed 
the  same  grain  ration  but  no  molasses  made  nu  average  daily  gain  of  1.27  (be. 
lier  head  at  a  cost  of  11.3  cts.  per  pound. 

In  the  second  test  cottuu-seed  hulls,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  com  chop,  supple- 
mented by  large  and  small  amounts  of  molasses,  were  compared  with  cottoo- 
seed  hulls,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  c6m  chop  alone,  com  chop  lieing  added  to  the 
rations  In  the  second  and  third  periods.  In  the  last  44  days  of  the  test,  whirli 
as  a  whole  covered  100  days,  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  to  all  the  lots  in  addition  to  the 
other  feeds  and  a  little  molasses  was  given  to  the  lot  which  had  prevfowly 
receive<l  none.  The  gains  ranged  from  1.92  lbs.  per  head  per  day  in  the  case 
of  the  lot  which  had  received  no  molasses  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
test  to  2.71  lbs.  with  the  lot  receiving  the  full  molasses  ration.  The  gain  was 
most  cheai)ly  made  with  the  latter  lot,  costing  4.95  eta  per  pound,  and  was 
most  e.xpensivc  with  the  former  lot,  costing  5.55  cts.  per  pound. 

In  a  third  test  feeding  molasses  from  a  trough  to  cattle  on  grass  was 
studied  with  2  lots  of  10  steers  each.  They  were  given  similar  rations  of  cotton- 
seed bulls,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  lot  fed  molasses  ad  Ubitnn) 
from  a  trough  was  given  less  com  chop  than  the  other  lot.  When  fallr 
accustomed  to  the  molasses  12  lbs.  tier  head  per  day  were  eaten  on  an  average. 
"  Some  steers  seemed  especially  fond  .of  the  molasses  and  ate  it  in  .such  largp 
quantities  as  to  cause  them  to  scour."  On  the  molasses  ration  the  average  dally 
gain  in  the  GO  days  of  the  test  was  1.14  lbs.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
13  <!t8.,  as  compared  with  0.97  lb.  at  a  cost  of  12.7  cts.  with  the  lot  fed  practically 
no  molasses  for  comparison.  "  This  is  the  only  experience  we  have  had  with  the 
systcui  of  feeding  clear  molasses  separately." 

A  test  with  3  lots  of  10  pigs  each  is  briefly  reported  In  which  com  cbopo 
alone  and  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  molasses  were  com- 
pared. On  the  com  chops  alone  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.51  lb.  per  plii 
and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  8.14  cts.  On  com  chops  and  cotton-seed  me«J 
2:1  the  average  daily  gain  during  the  same  period  was  O.OC  lb.  and  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  gain  7  cts.  On  a  similar  grain  ration  with  molasses  added  the 
average  daily  gain  In  43  days  was  0.82  lb.  per  head  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain  0.32  cts. 

Data  on  the  use  of  molasses  as  a  horse  feed  are.  also  summarized. 

The  conclusions  which  were  drawn  regarding  the  feetling  of  molasses  were 
in  efTcct  as  follows:  In  the  tests  rejwrted  the  addition  of  molas.ses  to  a  fat- 
tening ration  for  cattle  always  produced  an  Increased  gain  and  adding  molasses 
to  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  diminished  the  cost  of  gain.  When 
molasses  was  addtnl  to  a  balanced  ration,  though  the  <'ost  was  not  d«TeaseiL 
larger  gains  were  noted  and  the  aiipearance  of  the  cattle  was  improved.  Noun- 
desirable  results  were  note<l  when  yearling  steers  were  fed  a  gallon  of  molasses 
Iier  head  iier  day,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  t>elieve  that  larger  amounts  might 
be  used.  Molasses  returned  from  3  to  30  cts.  per  gallon,  the  lower  value  being 
obtained  when  it  was  added  to  a  well-balanced  ration  and  the  higher  value 
when  it  was  added  to  a  ration  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  feeding  period 
was  not  well  balanced. 

Rough  rice  for  steer  feeding  was  also  studied  with  3  lots  of  5  animals  each, 
the  basal  ration  consisting  of  cotton-seed  hulls,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  alfalfa 
hay.  On  the  basal  ration  ahme  the  average  dally  gain  per  head,  in  the  70  da.vs 
coveretl  by  the  test,  was  1.36  lbs.  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  5.9  cts.  When 
the  larger  quantities  of  whole  and  ground  rice  were  fed  the  average  daily  gain 
was  1.4  lbs.  i)er  head  and  the  cost  9.01  cts.,  and  with  the  smaller  ration  of  whole 
and  ground  rice  the  values  were  1.52  lbs.  and  7.15  cts.  ^-^  , 
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"  With  cottcm-8eed  hulls  for  roughage  It  required  2.3  lbs.  of  rough  rice  to 
equal  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  this  test.  If  the  rice  were  charged  at  $10 
per  ton.  the  gains  would  cost  the  same  as  in  the  lot  eating  cotton-seed  meal  and 
hulls. 

"  TLi.s  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  feeding  value  of  rough 
rice.  Fed  with  alfalfa,  cowpea.  or  peanut  hay,  it  should  be  worth  more  than 
when  fed  with  cotton-aeed  hulls.  Compared  to  cotton-seed  meal  when  feeding 
with  hulls  it  lacks  both  in  composition  and  the  physical  qualities  which  cause 
meal  to  be  so  heartily  relished." 

Fattening  steers  on  barley  and  rejected  wheat,  J.  H.  Shepperd  and  W.  B. 
KicHABDs  (North  Dakota  Sta.  But.  73,  pp.  239-258,  flffs.  i!).— In  continuation  of 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  K.,  10,  p.  671),  7  steers  were  fed  ground  barley  and  bran 
2: 1  with  corn  fodder  and  bay  (millet,  slender  wheat  grass,  and  oat  hay).  In 
132  days,  the  average  daily  gain  was  2.14  lbs.,  6..57  lbs.  of  grain  being  required 
per  iH>und  of  gain.  The  maximum  amount  of  grain  eaten  per  steer  was  20.3 
lbs.  The  average  dressed  weight  was  62.4  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  and  the 
calculated  profit  was  $7.57  per  head. 

In  Uie  second  test,  made  with  2  lots  of  11  steers  each  a  ration  of  rejected 
wheat  and  bran  3 : 1  was  compared  with  corn'  meal  and  bran  3 : 1,  the  grain 
ration  being  supplemented  by  hay  of  inferior  grade  similar  to  that  mentioned 
above. 

On  the  wheat  ration  the  average  daily  gain  in  the  112  days  of  the  test  was 
0.7  lb.  iier  head,  17  lbs.  of  grain  being  re(|uired  per  pound  of  gain.    On  the  corn-    . 
meal  rntion  similar  vnlnes  were  1.47  lbs.  and  8.5  lbs.    The  cost  of  a  pound  of 
gain  In  the  2  eases  was  12.9  and  8.5  cts.,  respectively. 

"  It  required  52  per  cent  more  wheat  than  corn  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 
The  difference  In  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was  very  difTerent  l)ecause  of  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  com  and  the  rejected  wheat." 

At  the  close  of  the  test  all  the  steers  were  fed  com  and  bran  until  they  were 
ready  for  market  (7  weeks),  the  average  dally  gain  of  the  animals  previously 
fed  wheat  being  3.08  lbs.  per  head  and  of  those  fed  corn  1.5  lbs. 

Considering  the  whole  experimental  period,  the  average  gains  of  the  2  lots 
were  1.42  and  1.47  lbs.,  respectively,  and  the  cost  of  a  jwund  of  gain  7.5  and  9.3 
cts.  According  to  the  authors,  "  rejected  wheat  and  bran  will  i)rove  unsatis- 
factory as  a  ration  to  finish  steei-s  upon." 

"  The  results  derive<l  from  the  2  feeding  periods  seem  to  indicate  that  rejected 
wheat  and  bran  would  prove  as  good  a  grain  ration  to  feed  during  the  first  part 
of  the  feeding  period  as  corn  and  bran,  and  that  good  gains  can  be  made  by 
feeding  corn  toward  the  end  of  the  feeding  perlcKl.  It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a 
cause  for  this  change  of  feeds  producing  such  large  gains.  The  extra  growth 
made  by  the  steers  In  .  .  .  [the  lot  fed  the  wheat]  may  account  for  the  gains 
made  later  on.  The  condition  of  their  systems  must  have  been  better  for  assimi- 
lating the  new  ration." 

Both  lots  were  fed  at  rt  loss,  the  amount  being  $1.52  \ier  head  with  the  wheat- 
fed  steers  and  $5.81  with  the  corn-fed  lot.  An  anal.vsis  of  the  rejected  wheat 
used  Is  reiK)rte<l. 

A  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Michigan  cattle,  R.  S.  Shaw  (Michigan  Sta. 
But.  2-1,1,  pp.  35-53,  figs.  5).— It  Is  statetl  that  the  present  bulletin  Is  Intended 
as  a  preliminary  to  reports  of  Investigations  on  animal  breeding  now  in  progress 
or  contemplated  at  the  station.  Existing  conditions  in  cattle  breeding,  the 
inferiority  of  the  common  stock  and  related  questions  are  discussed  and  general 
directions  given  for  the  upbreetling  of  cattle. 
The  improvement  of  Michigan  cattle.  In  the  ituthor's  opinion,  necessitates 
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a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  facts  regarding  breeding,  and  wonld  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  proper  formation  of  breedera*  association!*. 

Cull  beans  as  a  food  for  swine,  R.  S.  Shaw  and  A.  C.  Andebsor  (Michifon 
Sta.  Bui.  243,  pp.  msi). — The  use  of  cooked  cuil  beans  as  a  feed  for  young 
and  growing  pigs  and  for  fattening  purposes  was  studied. 

When  4  lots  of  4  or  5  pigs  each,  weighing  on  an  average  not  far  fwmi  St 
lbs.,  were  fed  beans  with  com  meal  3:4  for  10  weeks  the  average  gain  rangipd 
from  0.707  lb.  to  l.W  lbs.  per  head  ver  day,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  from 
2.63  ots.  to  2.^5  cts. 

In  this  and  subsequent  tests  the  beans  were  <-ooked  either  In  a  cauldron  by 
boiling  or  In  a  barrel  into  which  live  steam  was  passed.  The  beans  iiiere  fed 
warm,  other  feed  when  used  being  mixed  with  them  after  cooking.  Sufficient 
salt  was  added  to  make  the  ration  palatable. 

As  the  above-mentioned  ration  was,  in  the  author's  opinion,  not  well  suited 
to  the  pigs  some  middlings  were  substituted  for  part  of  the  beans  In  a  test 
made  with  2  lots  of  0  pigs,  each  weighing  on  an  average  73  lbs.,  the  mixture 
selected  being  beans,  com  meal,  and  middlings  2 :  .'i :  2.  The  average  dally  gain 
In  the  10  weeks  of  the  trial  was  1.34  lbs.  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  a  iiound  of 
gain  3.1  cts. 

The  average  daily  gain  on  sour  skim  milk  and  (vm  meal  5:1,  in  a  control 
test  made  with  2  similar  lots,  was  1.34  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
3.7  cts. 

Five  lots  of  4  and  1  lot  of  6  animals,  weighing  about  150  lbs.  each  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  were  used  to  test  the  value  of  cull  beans  for  fattening 
pigs,  and  the  results  reported  are  for  a  period  of  8  weeks.  Three  of  the  lot* 
were  given  cooked  beans  only,  and  the  average  gain  was  1.1  lbs.  per  head  per 
day,  4.21  lbs.  of  beans  being  consinned  per  pound  of  gain,  of  which  the  cost 
was  2..5.'<  cts.  In  the  case  of  the  3  similar  lots  on  beans  and  com  meal  1 :  1  the 
average  dally  gain  was  1.52  lbs.,  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  being 
3.25  cts.,  2.03  lbs.  of  beans  and  an  equal  quantity  of  com  meal  being  reqaitvd 
per  i)ound  of  gain. 

"It  would  appear  that  hogs  of  the  weights  and  ages  of  those  fed  in  this  experi- 
ment could  reasonably  be  expe<>ted  to  make  a  gain  of  about  a  iMund  {)er  day  on 
a  ration  consisting  of  beans  only,  and  that  the  same  sort  of  hog  could  reasouably 
be  expe<'ted  to  make  a  gain  of  alunit  1.5  lbs.  per  day  If  an  equal  amount  of  corn 
were  supplied  with  the  bean  ration.  Further,  It  would  appear  that  the  gains 
made  by  the  bean-fe<l  hogs  would  cost  about  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  and  tliose  made 
by  the  beans  and  corn  fed  hogs  would  <-ost  about  $3.50  i)er  hundredweight.'' 
rating  corn  meal  and  beans  at  what  were  considered  fair  prices. 

When  judged  by  exi)erts  as  to  quality,  the  pigs  fed  a  ration  containing  com 
meal  were  rated  at  a  higher  value  i>er  pound  than  those  fed  the  lieans  only. 

According  to  the  authors,  "  beans  can  be  fed  to  swine  only  In  the  cooked  fonn. 
The  pig  seems  to  be  unable  to  utilize  beans  which  are  at  all  hard  or  firm,  even 
though  they  have  been  bolletl  for  some  time,  hence  It  la  very  essential  that  thfy 
should  be  thoroughly  cookc<l.  To  supply  a  single  feed  of  half-cooked  beans  to 
n  lien  of  hogs  rolw  them  of  their  apj)etltes  and  relish  for  their  food.  If  Indeed 
It  does  not  put  them  off  feed."  Sufficient  water  should  be  used  In  cooking  to 
supply  the  amounts  needed  by  the  pigs,  but  the  feed  should  not  be  excessively 
sloppy. 

"All  refuse  grains  contain  more  or  less  foreign  material.  Cull  beans  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  Ingredient  being 
the  gravel  stones.  ...  By  the  use  of  a  hand  fanning  mill  adapted  for  bean 
cleaning,  a  considerable  i)ortil)n  of  the  stones  may  be  eliminated." 

"  In  winter  feeding  it  will  be  advisable  to  supply  the  feed  while  warm."  bnt 
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not  bot.  "  Pails  should  be  rinsed  after  each  feeding,  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  dean  the  kettle  or  barrel  after  each  cooking  and  not  allow  sour  or 
moldr  material  to  collect  about  the  food  receptacle." 

"  Mixed  with  other  grains,  cull  beans  may  be  fe<I  to  sheep,  and  large  quantities 
are  used  in  this  State  for  this  purpose  each  year;  It  is  reported  that  they  are 
used  as  a  food  for  dairy  cows ;  they  are  also  fed  to  swine. 

"  While  this  work  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  furnish  information  to  a 
large  number  of  inquiring  residents  of  this  State,  it  is  not  desired  to  advocate 
the  extensive  use  of  beans  as  a  swine  food,  esi)ecially  in  the  fattening  or  finish- 
ing i>erlod.  Pork  from  hogs  which  have  been  fattened  quite  largely  on  beans 
is  ^nerally  soft  and  lacking  in  quality.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pork 
produced  in  the  State  were  of  this  kind  it  would  lower  prices  and  work  serious 
harm  to  the  swine  Industry. 

"  It  Is  generally  <-onceded  that  bean-fed  hogs  store  up  a  fat  having  a  lower 
melting  point,  and  consequently  a  softer  fat,  than  hogs  fed  upon  many  other 
feeds ;  and  that  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  the  element  called  quality  in  pork  is 
dependent  uiwn  the  melting  point  or  character  of  the  fat  stored  up.  In  the  case 
of  mutton  finished  upou  beaus  no  sucli  criticism  has  been  made,  probably  because 
there  Is  relatively  less  fat  in  the  carcass  of  the  sheei).  and  its  character  is  not 
so  essential  to  tlie  quality  of  the  meat  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  pig." 

F*t  pigs,  Rasquin  (Jour.  iim\  Agr.  Brabant  et  Hainaut.  52  (1907),  No.  S, 
pp.  115-117). — In  a  dis<russion  of  marketing  ix>rk.  brief  reference  Is  made  to 
records  of  data  regarding  losses  in  weight  and  similar  topics,  lu  general,  the 
author  states  that  the  dressed  carcass  ronstitutes,  on  an  average,  80  per  cent 
of  the  live  weight  and  tlie  internal  organs  15  ymr  cent. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  goat,  <>.  ('.  (\  Damant  (Jour.  Physiol.,  S5 
(1906),  A'o.  1-2,  Proc.  PJiusiol.  Soc.,  1906.  p.  V). — As  shown  by  the  average  of 
IIM  measurements  of  rectal  temperature  made  with  17  goats,  the  mean  body 
temperature  in  the  moraing  was  39.75°  C.  and  lu  the  evening  40°  C 

First  lessons  in  poultry  keeping,  J.  H.  Robinson  (Boston:  Farm-Poultry 
Pub.  Co.,  1906,  pp.  160,  figs.  29,  charts  2,  dgms.  5). — A  second-year  course  for 
the  home  studj-  of  poultry  keeping.  Some  of  the  subjects  included  are  duck, 
gooMe,  and  turkey  raising,  kinds,  breeds,  and  varieties  of  fowls,  eggs  and  egg 
production,  winter  egg  production,  and  poultrymen's  organizations. 

B«port  of  poultry  division,  I).  I).  Hyde  (iVeio  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt., 
l-i  (1906),  pp.  121-liO,  flgs.  6). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the 
year's  work  of  the  poultry  department,  results  of  egg-laying  competitionj>, 
grading  and  exporting  of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  construction  of  trap  nests,  egg 
carriers,  and  related  matters.  Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  departmental 
iwultry  stations.  In  general,  "the  returns  for  the  year  from  the  4  poultry- 
breeding  stations  sliow  an  increase  in  the  number  of  birds  and  a  decrease  In 
the  number  of  eggs  sold  for  breeding  purposes." 

Which  weighs  the  most,  the  egg  or  the  chicken  which  comes  from  the  egg, 
C.  A.  Whitino  (Bui.  South.  Cal.  Acad.  8ci.,  5  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  59,  60).— A  fertile 
egg  during  the  process  of  incubation  lost  a  little  over  20  per  cent  In  weight, 
while  a  sterile  egg  receiving  the  same  treatment  lost  15.5  per  cent.  Another 
fertile  egg  weighing  62.S42  gm.  lost  during  incubation  21.64  per  cent  in  weight. 
The  chick  hatched  from  the  egg  weighed  44.201  gm.,  or  29.C5  per  cent  less  than 
the  egg  before  incubation.  A  fertile  egg  violently  skakeu  before  Incubation 
to  destroy  the  germ  lo.^t  17  per  cent  during  incubation. 

Frog  farming,  W.  E.  Meehan  (Pcnn.  Dept.  Fisheries  Bui.  4.  PP-  U). — For 
some  years  the  Pennsylvania  department  of  fisheries  iina  been  studying  various 
questions  iiertaining  to  frog  raising  and  tiie  present  bulletin  summarizes  data 
on  the  subject  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  progress  report  ogitized  byGoOQlc 
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According  to  the  author,  "  frog  ponds  may  be  In  any  waste,  marshy  land,  pto- 
Tlding  water  can  be  flowed  through  them,  or  any  land  whatever  into  which  water 
can  be  introduced  from  a  stream  or  spring,  preferably  tbe  former,  because  of  • 
usually  higher  temperature."  For  profitable  frog  culture  tbe  author  believes 
at  least  3  acres'are  required,  and  this  should  be  divided  into  about  10  ponds. 
As  the  ponds  are  not  all  needed  at  the  beginning,  their  construction  may  be 
scattered  over  a  period  of  2  years.  At  the  outset  a  small  pond  is  required  for 
hatching  eggs  and  developing  the  tadpoles,  then  imnds  are  needed  for  tbe 
young  frogs  and  for  the  2-year  olds  and  3-year  olds.  The  ponds  most  be 
fenced  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  escaping. 

The  principal  enemies  are  birds,  snakes,  eels,  fishes,  and  the  larvte  of  tbe 
water  beetle,  the  latter  being  especially  dangerous. 

As  regards  food,  tadpoles  will  eagerly  devour  any  dead  animal  matter,  but 
prefer  fish.  About  25  lbs.  of  fish  per  week  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  60.000 
tadpoles.  Fifteen  to  20  lbs.  of  liver  would  also  be  sufficient  for  the  wime 
number,  but  the  liver  must  be  fresh.  The  liver  should  be  fed  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  tiie  fish  may  he  tlirown  into  the  water  whole.  After  the  legs  develop 
the  quantity  of  food  should  he  diminished.  Fully  develo|)ed  frogs  need  live 
feed  and  Insects  may  l>o  attracted  to  the  {rands  by  placing  boards  near  tl>e 
edge  smeared  with  masses  of  honey,  and  in  similar  ways. 

Other  questions  regarding  the  habits  of  frogs,  feeding,  rearing,  etc.,  are  also 
discussed. 

DAIBY  FABMING— DAIBYIN6— AOBOTECHNY. 

Beport  on.  farther  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  at  Offerton 
Hall,  C.  B.  Jones  (Durham  County  {Council,  Ed.  Com.,  OffcrtoH  Bui,  J,  pp. 
S6), — This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p. 
901). 

The  feeding  of  concentrated  food  on  pasture  (pp.  5-23). — Ten  (-ovrs  were 
divided  into  2  equal  lots,  one  of  which  was  pastured  for  12  weeks  without  con- 
centrated feed,  while  the  other  lot  also  pastured  was  fed  4  lbs.  of  concentrated 
feed  daily  during  the  first  half  of  the  experiment  and  8  lbs.  during  tbe  .secoud 
half.  The  experiment  was  reiieated  1  year  later.  The  results  obtained  dur- 
ing the  2  years  indicate,  according  to  the  author,  that  with  average  |>asturp 
the  advantage  of  feeding  a  supplementary  grain  ration  of  4  to  8  lbs.  as  regards 
the  yield  of  milk  is  exceedingly  small.  The  cost  of  tlie  c-oncentrated  feed 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  increase  In  tl»e  yield  of  uillk. 
The  quality  of  the  milk  was  not  appreciably  affected.  It  is,  therefore,  i-on- 
sidered  unprofitable  to  feed  cows  more  than  enough  food  to  keep  them  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

The  effect  of  brewers'  {/rains  on  milk  (pp.  23-36). — Two  experiments  are 
reported,  in  each  of  which  2  lots  of  5  cows  were  fed  In  turn  for  8  weeks  a  daily 
ration  containing  20  lbs.  of  brewers'  grains.  The  yield  of  milk  was  materially 
increased  by  the  brewers'  grains,  but  the  percentage  of  fat  was  thought  to  be 
slightly  reduced  during  the  early  part  of  the  lactation  period.  There  was  uo 
appreciable  effect  on  the  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk  nor  on  the  live  weight  of 
the  cows. 

Orape  pomace  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  A.  Mabescalchi  (Coltivatore, 
.•is  (1907),  yo.  11,  pp.  ,13',S37).—The  author  discusses  the  composition  and  feed- 
ing value  of  grape  jwrnace,  concluding  that  this  material  may  be  fed  to  tbe 
extent  of  10  kg.  \)et  head  dally  without  Injury  to  the  health  of  the  animals  or 
unfavorable  effects  on  the  milk  production. 

Remarkable  difference  in  dairy  cows,  W.  J.  Fbaseb   (Illinois  Uta,  Virc. 
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106,  pp.  16,  figt.  10). — The  records  of  2  cowa  at  the  station  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  popular  discussion  of  the  importance  of  testing  dairy^  cows. 

Tlie  three-year-old  milk  and  butter  record,  A.  L.  Haeckeb  (Breeder's  Qaz., 
Ji  {1907),  Xo.  6.  p.  281,  fig.  1). — This  gives  1  year's  record  ot  a  Hoistein  cow. 
beginning  when  she  was  3  years  and  1  month  old.  The  yield  of  uiili<  was 
18,573.4  lbs.  and  of  butter  fat  620.44.    The  net  profit  was  estimated  at  $150.20. 

A  contribution  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mammary  gland, 
F.  Bertkau  {Anat.  Am.,  30  (1907),  A'o.  7-8,  pp.  161-180,  figs.  7).— Tlje  author 
concludes,  as  a  result  of  bis  investigations,  that  with  suitable  histological  meth- 
ods the  epithelium  of  the  empty  or  partly  filled  alveoli  appears  as  simple 
columnar  epithelium,  as  in  other  glands.  The  many  variations  which  have  been 
desicribed  are  believed  to  be  due  to  iwst-mortem  changes  or  to  unsuitable  fixing 
and  embedding  methods.  The  formation  of  milk  Is,  therefore,  considered  a 
true  secretory  process  and  in  no  manner  associated  with. a  total  or  even  partial 
necrosis  of  the  secreting  epithelium.  The  tall  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the 
empty  alveoli  grnduall.v  t)ecome  cuboidal  and  finally  squamous  as  the  ah'eoll 
become  filled.     A  bibliography  Is  apijeuded. 

The  results  of  a  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriological  examination 
of  samples  of  Xiondon  milks,  R.  T,  Hewlett  and  (>.  8.  Babton  (Jour.  Hyg. 
IVambridge],  7  (1907),  3Vo.  1.  pp.  2Z-31). — Examinations  w^c  made  of  samples 
of  the  milk  sent  to  London  from  26  counties.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
results  obtained  are  as  follows : 

**  There  is  no  correlation  between  poor  milk  and  its  content  of  total  bacteria, 
Bocillus  cnii  or  B.  cuterltldis  aporogeties.  There  Is  no  correlation  between  the 
content  of  B.  coli  and  of  B.  enteritidis  ttporogencfi.  The  total  number  of  organ- 
isms was  below  2,000,000  i)er  cc.  in  22  otit  of  the  26  samples  (85  per  cent)  and 
lielow  1,000,000  in  16  of  the  samples  (61.,5  |)er  <"ent).  B.  eoU  was  found  in  46 
|)er  cent  of  the  samples,  lu  a  quantity  of  milk  not  exceeding  1  cc.  B.  enteritidis 
sporogenes  was  found  In  GO  per  cent  in  a  quantity  of  milk  not  exceeding  20  cc. 
Preservatives  In  the  form  of  formalin,  or  Iwric  acid,  or  borates,  were  not 
detected  In  any  sample.  The  acidity  on  the  whole  is  well  below  Newman's 
standard  [22  cc.  tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxld  per  50  cc.  of  milkl.  B.  tuber- 
culosis was  not  so  frequent  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  results  of 
other  investigators," 

The  ferments  of  milk,  C.  Brahm  (Zentbl.  Oesam.  Physiol.  «.  Path.  Stoff- 
tcechsels,  n.  scr.,  2  (1907),  .Vo«.  3,  pp.  «/-,S6;  .}.  pp.  i29-jf32).— This  article  sum- 
marizes Information  concerning  the  different  enzyms  which  have  been  reported 
as  occurring  In  milk. 

Influence  of  the  Bulgarian  ferment  on  milk,  G.  Bebtrand  and  G.  Weis- 
WEILLEB  (Licbig's  Ann.  Chem..  3.'>1  (1907).  pp.  .^86-503) .—Tbe  authors  Investi- 
gated the  ferment  used  In  the  preparation  of  the  Hulgarian  milk  product  known 
ns  Youghort.  This  organism  is  considered  the  most  active  of  those  which  con- 
vert milk  sugar  Into  lactic  acid. 

According*  to  the  conclusions  reached,  this  ferment  renders  about  0,1  of  the 
casein  soluble,  but  uses  only  h  very  small  part  of  this  for  its  own  growth.  It 
causes  a  very  slight  saponification  of  the  fat.  The  action  of  the  ferment  upon 
milk  sugar  is,  however,  very  vigorous,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lactase  converts 
practically  all  of  the  milk  sugar  Into  a  mixture  of  levulo  and  dextro-rotary 
lactic  acids,  of  which  the  latter  predominates.  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  may 
'  reach  25  gm.  per  liter.  There  is  also  about  0.5  gm.  per  liter  of  succinic  acid 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  A  very  small  quantity  of  formic 
acid  Is  also  probably  present.  This  ferment  is  considered  the  first  typical 
lactic-acid  ferment  known  to  produce  succinic  acid  and  also  the  first  to  hydrolyze 
considerable  quantities  of  milk  sugar  before  converting  It  Into  lactic  acI^^Qg|^ 
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Origin  of  oxydases  and  rsductasss  in  cow's  milk,  O.  Jensen  (Rev.  06%. 
halt;  6  {1906),  Xos.  2.  pp.  3-i~iO;  3,  pp.  56-63;  i,  pp.  85-80).— The  conclngions 
drawn  by  the  author  from  bis  studies  are  as  follows : 

The  i>eroxydat<e  In  crow's  milk  Is  derived  solely  from  the  animai  and  probably 
in  great  part  from  the  food. 

The  eataluMe  is  derived  to  a  small  extent  from  the  leucocytes  (the  catalase  of 
fresh  milk )  and  to  a  large  extent  from  bacteria. 

The  bydrogenase  and  the  reductase  are  wholly  of  bacterial  origin. 

The  aldehyde  catalase  (the  reductase  of  fresh  milk)  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  milk  globules. 

The  oxidation  index  of  milk,  E.  C'omanducci  {Oaz.  Chim.  Ital.,  36  (1906), 
II,  .Vo.  .5-6,  pp.  813-815). — The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth-normal 
iwtassium  permanganate  required  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  to  oxidise 
1  CO.  of  milk  was  found  to  vary  with  the  different  kinds  of  milk.  Cow's  milk 
■  gave  figures  varying  from  50  to  52,  goat's  milk  from  44  to  46,  and  sheep's  milk 
from  43  to  48. 

Investigrations  on  Storeh's  reaction,  M.  Sieofeld  and  G.  Saiison  (Uolk.  Ztg., 
SI  (1907).  .Vo.  5,  pp.  103,  104,  dgm.  i).— Milk  which  had  l)een  heated  at  80  to 
100"  C.  showed  no  coloration  upon  the  addition  of  2  drops  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxid  and  2  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  paraphenylendiamin.  Wbeii.  bow- 
ever,  2  drops  of  formalin  (1:1)  had  been  added  to  100  ce.  of  the  milk  before 
heating,  the  reaction  was  similar  to  that  for  raw  milk.  This  difference  was 
marked  for  10  days.  Objections  which  have  recently  been  raised  to  the  value 
of  Storeh's  reaction  are  consequently  considered  groundless.  The  reaction  was 
less  marked  when  larger  quantities  of  formalin  had  been  added  to  the  milk, 
and  the  strongest  reaction  was  obtained  when  5  drops  of  a  1 :  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion had  been  URe<l.  It  was  inmiaterlal  whether  this  addition  was  made  before 
or  after  heating.  Other  experiments  with  different  amounts  of  formalin  and 
varying  quantities  of  the  reagents  are  also  reported. 

Sterilization  of  milk  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  E.  Rousseau  (Indu*.  Lait. 
[Paris],  Si  (1907).  Nos.  3.  pp.  41-43;  6.  pp.  89-91).— \  review  of  the  literature 
leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  Budde's  method  of  sterilizing  milk  with 
hydrogen  peroxid  does  not  in  general  give  the  positive  and  certain  results  se- 
cured by  pasteurization. 

Kote  on  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  milk,  W.  E.  Mabshall  (Jour. 
Hug.  [Cambridge],  7  (1901),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  32-34).— The  author  notes  the  isola- 
tion from  milk  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  In  a  virulent  form. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  water  content,  melting  point,  and  keeping 
quality  of  butter,  J.  Michels  and  F.  S.  Shiveb  (South  Carolina  Sta.  BuL  125. 
pp.  14). — The  authors  undertook  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  water  con- 
tent of  butter  uiK>n  its  keeping  quality,  hut  were  unable  to  secure  samples  with 
markedly  different  amounts  of  moisture  by  the  method  given  In  Bulletin  76  of 
the  Iowa  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  1.5.  p.  1114).  The  work  as  carried  out  was  there- 
fore restricted  to  a  study  of  some  of  the  factors  which  have  beoi  considered 
as  affecting  the  water  content  of  butter,  some  attention,  however,  being  given 
to  the  melting  point  and  keeping  quality.  The  results  obtained  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

*•  Butter  churned  moderately  soft  and  then  overchurned  In  the  wash  water 
to  particles  the  size  of  hens'  eggs  averaged  only  a  trifle  higher  in- water  content 
than  normally  churned  butter. 

"  The  melting  point  of  butter  fat  appears  to  have  no  influence  on  the  water 
•content  of  butter. 

"The  water  content  of  butter  made  from  very  rich  cream  and  medium  rich 
cream  is  the  same.  (^r>r>nlf> 
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"  Brine  salting  Increases  the  water  content  of  butter  about  1  per  cent  over 
dry  salting. 

"The  average  of  fifteen  trials  shows  that  butter  worked  two  minutes  con- 
tains 0.64  per  cent  more  water  than  butter  worked  four  minutes. 

"  Normal  cream  overchumed  In  half  chumful  of  wash  water  to  particles  the 
size  of  bens'  eggs  Increased  the  water  content  of  the  butter  only  slightly. 

"  The  melting  point  of  butter  fat  from  three  different  feeds  varied  as  follows : 
(1)  When  10  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  were  fed  with  45  lbs.  of  com  silage,  the  melting 
point  was  92.9°  F.  (2)  When  6  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  were  fed  with  45  lbs. 
of  com  silage,  the  melting  point  was  98.6°  F.  (3)  When  6  lbs.  of  linseed  meal 
were  fed  with  45  lbs.  of  com  silage,  the  melting  point  was  91.5°  F. 

"  Butter  worked  two  minutes  possesses  poorer  keeping  quality  than  similar 
butter  worked  four  minutes. 

"  Bntter  worked  only  two  minutes  presents  a  leaky  appearance. 

"Butter  churned  soft  and  then  overchurned  In  wash  water  to  particles  the 
size  of  hens'  eggs  possesses  a  comparatively  weak  body. 

"  Churning  batter  soft  is  conducive  to  a  heavy  loss  of  fat  In  the  buttermilk. 

"  Butter  from  5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  fed  in  conjunction  with  cora  silage 
possesses  an  excellent  grain  and  body." 

Water  in  butter,  J.  Wautebs  (Bui  Soe.  Chim.  Belg.,  20  (1906),  No.  11-lZ, 
pp.  365-373). — The  author  considers  an  excess  of  water  an  adulteration,  the 
same  as  the  addition  of  foreign  fats,  and  points  out  that  the  regulations  In 
force  In  Belgium  are  insuflSclent  to  prevent  this  fraud.  In  determining  the 
water  content  of  butter  kept  for  some  time,  the  sample,  according  to  the  author, 
should  be  obtained  from  the  central  portion,  as  the  exterior  has  lost  much  by 
evaporation. 

The  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  water  in  butter,  A.  Tbillat  (Indus. 
Lait.  [ParU],  32  (1907),  No.  10,  pp.  205,  20«).— The  author  comments  upon 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  water  in  butter  and  dis- 
cusses briefly  methods  of  determination  and  prevention. 

On  the  origin  of  aldehydes  in  cheese,  Tbillat  and  Sauton  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  IParU],  lU  (1907),  No.  9,  pp.  JiS5-498) .—The  presence  of  acetic 
aldehyde  in  cheese  is  attributed  to  the  fermentation  of  lactose  by  yeasts.  The 
amonnt  of  aldehyde  produced  Is  considered  dependent  upon  a  number  of  con- 
ditions. Including  the  kind  of  yeast,  exposure  to  light,  alkalinity  of  the  medium, 
the  amount  of  lactose  present,  and  the  aeration  of  the  cheese.  Conditions 
favoring  the  formation  of  aldehydes  and  hence  a  bitter  taste  In  the  cheese  are 
considered  to  be  the  preparation  of  the  curd  at  too  low  a  temperature  and 
draining  for  too  long  a  period. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  manufacture,  ripening,  and  preservation 
of  soft  cheese,  Maz*;  (Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  32  (1907),  No.  9,  pp.  161-169).— 
The  Importance  of  controlling  temperature  in  the  different  stages  of  cheese 
making  is  discussed.  The  advantages  of  introducing  mechanical  refrigeration 
are  emphasized. 

The  salting  of  soft  cheese,  M.  Mesnil  (Indus.  Lait.  [Parish,  32  (1907),  No. 
9,  pp.  187-189). — ^The  author  discusses  the  rOle  played  by  salt  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soft  cheese  and  the  manner  in  which  the  salting  should  be  done. 

The  literature  of  milk  and  dairying,  1006,  It.  W.  Raudnitz  (Separate  from 
Monatsschr.  KinderhcUk.,  5  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  55). — This  is  a  review  of  the  lit- 
erature of  milk  during  1006. 

On  some  chemical  properties  of  casein  and  their  possible  relation  to  the 
chemical  behavior  or  other  protein  bodies,  with  special  reference  to  hydrol- 
ysis of  casein  by  trypsin,  T.  B.  Robebtson   (Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  2   (1907), 
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Xo.  4.  pp.  SnSSH). — In  the  i-xtended  Investigations  liere  reported  casein  was 
used  as  a  means  of  studying  the  relation  between  the  ion  proteids  and  the  moiec- 
ular  compounds  of  protein  bodies  with  eiectrolytes  and  also  the  infloence  of 
electrolytes  upon  tryptic  digestion.  A  method  for  the  quantitative  estimatioii 
of  casein  is  Included  in  the  article. 

The  industrial  utilization  of  casein,  D.  Siderskt  {Indut.  Lait.  [Pari»\.  Si 
(1907),  Xo.  11,  pp.  £31-238). — ^This  Is  a  general  report  on  this  subject,  including 
the  preparation  of  caseiu  and  the  various  uses  made  of  it. 

Wine  and  its  chemistry,  P.  Abauner  (Der  Wein  und  teine  Chemie. 
Kitsingen:  A.  Wirth,  1906.  pp.  IX +189,  figs.  58).— This  is  a  practical  hand- 
book on  the  manufacture,  e.\aminatlon,  and  valuation  of  wines. 

Sulphuringr  and  refrigeration  in  wine  making,  F.  Couston  and  E.  Dexomie 
(Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.  (Ed.  VExt),  28  (1907),  Xus.  8,  pp.  237-2^5;  9.  pp.  267- 
213). — Wine-making  experiments  In  Tunis  are  reported.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  al^ut  40  gm.  of  sulphurous  add  per  hectoliter  of  most 
This  retarded  fermentation  for  3  to  5  days,  or  until  the  free  sulphurous  acid 
was  reduced  to  less  than  5  gm.  per  hectoliter.  Ek]ually  good  results  were 
obtained  with  sulphur  fumes,  potassium  metablsulphite,  and  sodium  bisulphite. 
The  cost  Is  considered  the  most  Important  consideration  as  to  which  form  of 
sulphur  to  use.  The  relative  cost  of  40  gm.  of  sulphurous  add  when  snlpbnr, 
sodium  bisulphite,  and  potassium  metablsulphite  were  used  was  proportion- 
ately 1 :  13 :  24. 

The  new  methods  of  making  dry  wines,  C.  Mayeb  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  SO  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  70-75). — The  methods  employed  by  the  author  are 
outlined  and  fermentation  records  are  reported. 

Austrian  wines,  B.  Haas  (Ztachr.  Landw.  Versuchic.  Osterr.,  10  (1907), 
No.  1,  pp.  1-26). — ^Analyses  of  177  samples  of  wine  from  various  parts  of 
Austria  are  reported. 

Progress  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  1906,  K.  O.  von  IsmiAsv 
(Chem.  Ztg..  31  (1907),  Xo.  11,  pp.  123-125).— Tbia  is  a  general  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  beet-sugar  Industry  during  1000  from  the  standpoint  of  agri- 
culture, technology,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

VETEKINABY  KEDICINE. 

Diseases  common  to  man  and  animals,  E.  Mosny  et  al.  (Maladies  Com- 
muneg  a  I'Homme  ct  atix  .inimaux.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailli^re  rf  Sons,  HHHi,  tttl.  }. 
pp.  i28,  flgn.  26). — In  this  volume  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  tubercu- 
losis, scrofula,  glanders,  nctinomycosis,  anthrax,  pslttatwsis,  rabies,  tetanu-s 
pork  measles,  trichinosis,  and  ankylostoniiasls.  In  the  account  of  each  disease 
a  discussion  Is  given  of  the  etiology,  symptoms,  development,  conditions  of 
intertransmlsslon,  and  treatment. 

Album  gaide  to  sanitary  inspection  of  meats,  E.  Aubegoio  (Album  Guide 
lie  V Inspection  8anitaire  des  Viandes.     Lyon:    Soc.  LyonnaSse  Photochromo-      j 
yravure,  1906,  pp.  6,  pis.  90). — The  purpose  of  this  volume  Is  to  present  illus- 
trations of  normal  and  )>athologicnl  conditions  which  are  of  interest  In  the 
inspection  of  the  meat  of  all  kinds  of  animals  used  for  food.    The  Illustrations      | 
are  for  the  most  part  colored  and  the  text  Is  confined  to  legends  describing  the      | 
various  figures. 

Annual  report  on  progress  in  the  study  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms, 
P.  VON  Baumgarten  and  P.  Tangl  (.Jahreshcr.  Path.  Mikroorgan.,  20  (190i), 
pp.  XII+1106). — The  present  article  contains  a  dassiPed  review  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  pathogenic  micru-organlsms  published  in  1904.     This  review 
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bas  been  made  along  lines  very  similnr  to  those  followed  In  previous  i*ei)orts, 
but  particular  attention  lias  been  given  to  pathogenic  protozoa.  A  general 
author  aud  subject  Index  Is  appended  to  the  voiume  in  addition  to  departmental 
indexes  throughout  the  text 

The  process  of  suppuration  in  domestic  animals,  M.  Kreutzeb  (Wchnschr. 
Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzucht,  50  (1906),  Xo.  47,  pp.  921-928).— Aa  a  result  of  a  study 
uf  various  cases  suppuration  in  different  domestic  auimais  the  author  conies 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  horse  the  majority  of  cases  of  suppuration  Is  due 
to  tHaphyhx-occus  pyogenes  aureus  et  albiis,  while  in  cattle  and  sheep  8.  pyogenes 
is  lUMSt  active,  and  in  hog  and  dog,  .S'.  pyogenes  aureus. 

Heport  of  the  State  veterinarian,  L.  Pearson  (.Inn.  Upt.  Pcnn.  Dcpt.  Agr., 
It  {iUOii),  pp.  l(),i-12S). — During  the  year  under  reiwrt  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  outbreaks  of  rabies  and  glanders  and  to  the  repression  of  anthrax 
and  tuberculosia  The  campaign  of  the  State  veterinarian  against  tuiierculosis 
has  been  well  organized  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  and  is  yielding  visible  results. 
The  author  is  confident  that  with  the  continuation  of  his  plan  upon  a  con- 
servative tiasis  tuberculosis  will  become  so  reduced  in  extent  as  to  t>e  of  little 
economic  importance  In  public  health.  Copies  are  given  of  various  State  laws 
relating  to  animal  diseases,  and"brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  prevalence  of 
aetlnoniyc-osls,  contagious  abortion,  and  other  diseases. 

Keport  of  the  chief  Inspector  of  stock,  R.  E.  Weir  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Aust..  H  (1906),  Xo.  5,  pp.  3.}2-3.}6'). — Pleuro-pneumonia  occurred  In  only  one 
outbreak  during  the  year  and  that  was  promptly  eradicate*!.  Tuberculosis  Is 
reported  as  unusually  common  among  pigs.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  ticks 
and  the  general  state  of  health  of  cattle  In  the  colony. 

Selationshlp  between  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  Zwick  (Ztschr. 
FXeiseh  u.  ililchhyg.,  11  (1906).  Xo.  3,  pp.  69-Sl).— In  this  article  the  author 
reports  the  results  of  his  Investigation  of  certain  cases  of  artificial  transiuis- 
slou  of  pure  cultures  of  human  and  bovine  tul)ercle  bacilli  ui)on  cattle,  the  dis- 
tinction between  lK)vlne  and  human  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  of  a  supiM>sed 
case  of  the  transmisslou  of  tuiierculosis  to  two  children  In  one  family  through 
the  agency  of  milk. 

Tlie  author  found  that  the  bovine  tubercle  bucllll  were  far  more  virulent  for 
cattle  than  human  bacilli,  aud  that  injection  into  the  udder  through  the  milk 
ducts  Is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  virulenc-e  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  opinion  Is  given  that  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  tyi»es  of  tul)ercle 
bacilli  Is  fully  Justified.  The  evidence  for  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to 
children  thningh  milk  'was  not  conclusive  In  the  particular  cases  examined, 
but  the  author  believes  that  such  transmission  may  occur,  and  recommends 
that  the  authorities  concerned  should  In  all  cases  require  a  strict  sanitary 
control,  particularly  of  milk  supposed  to  be  of  high  quality  and  used  In  feeding 
children. 

The  demonstration  of  tuhevcle  bacilli  in. market  milk,  G.  Kuhn  (Ztschr. 
Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  HausUere,  2  (1906),  Xo.  1,  pp.  5S-e/).— According  to 
the  experiments  of  the  author  the  addition  to  milk  of  0.,")  per  cent  boric  acid 
tither  as  a  powder  or  In  solution  is  sutflclent  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the 
milk  for  a  period  of  15  days.  This  addition  of  boric  acid  does  not  exercise  any 
apparent  effect  upon  tubercle  bacilli  which  may  he  present  in  milk. 

Work  of  the  commission  on  tuberculosis  in  animals,  II.  Mitchell  (.-Inn. 
Kpt.  N.  J.  BiU  Agr.,  S3  (1905),  pp.  20.<)-2i6 ).-*-Durlng  the  inspection  of  cattle 
487  were  found  to  be  tuberculous  and  were  slaughtered,  the  owners  being  paid 
an  average  Indemnity  of  $21.59  jier  bead.  The  more  progressive  dairymen  are 
all  desirous  of  having  herds  tested  In  order  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis. 
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Tbe  infectiousness  of  different  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  K.  Vaoedes  and 
C.  Fbaenkel  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionakrank.,  55  {1906),  No.  2,  pp.  S21-SS0).— 
The  autbors  present  opposing  sides  of  tbe  controversy  regarding  certain  methods 
of  determining  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  origin.  One  of  the 
chief  points  of  controversy  Involves  tbe  question  whether  rabbits  or  guinea 
pigs  are  tbe  more  suitable  experimental  animals  for  determining  the  degree  of 
virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Tbe  virulence  of  different  cultures  of  tubercle  bacillus,  O.  Fiuehkkl  and 
E.  Baumann  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank..  54  (1906),  Xo.  Z,  pp.  H7-261).— 
During  the  inveatlgatious  reported  in  this  ptiper,  37  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
were  tested  from  different  canes  of  human  tuberculosis.  The  experimental 
animals  Included  rabbits,  ruts,  mice,  and  guinea  pigs,  but  the  authors  state 
that  tbe  guinea  pig  is  the  only  one  of  these  animals  which  is  w^ell  adapted  for 
demonstrating  slight  differences  in  the  virulence  of  different  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  As  a  matter  of  fnct,  little  difference  was  observed  in  the  virulence  of 
tbe  various  cultures  which  were  used.  In  some  cases  cultures  which  had  beeo 
maintained  for  a  long  time  on  artificial  nutrient  media  showed  no  diminutioD 
of  their  virulence. 

Immunisation  with  antbrax  and  tubercle  bacilli  attenuated  by  sunlight, 
A.  Ui  Donna  (Ceiitbl.  Bakt.  letc),  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  42  (1906),  .Vo«.  7.  pp.  6^2- 
6k6;  8,  pp.  771-775). — In  tbe  Investigations  reported  In  this  article  it  was  found 
that  sunlight  has  a  pronounced  effect  In  reducing  the  toxic  effect  of  tbe  tubercle 
bacillus.  Naturally  the  effect  of  sunlight  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  ex- 
I>08ure  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  to  it  Is  lengthened.  Attention  is  called  to  tbe  (art 
that  abscesses,  general  intoxication,  and  death  may  follow  upon  inoculation 
with  tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  beat  or  by  any  other  means  except  sunlight.  It 
Hl)pear8  from  the  author's  exjwrlments,  however,  that  sunlight  has  the  effw-t 
cf  attenuating  or  entirely  destroying  tbe  most  active  toxic  bodies  contained  in 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  cause  of  trembles  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  and  of  milk  sidcneai 
in  people,  E.  L.  Moseley  (Ohio  Nat..  6  (1906),  Noa.  4,  pp.  i6S-470:  5.  pp. 
477-.i8S). — A  historical  statement  is  given  of  the  prevalence  of  trembles  and 
milk  sickness,  particularly  in  the  Central  States.  Since  1810  suspicion  has 
been  fixed  on  white  snake  root  (t)upatoriwn  ageratoidea)  as  the  cause  of  tbf 
trouble,  and  c-ertaiu  ex[)erinieuts  carried  out  previously  to  those  of  tbe  author 
seemed  to  give  color  to  this  belief. 

Portions  of  tbe  plant  and  extracts  from  tbe  same  were  fed  to  cats,  doigs. 
rabbits,  sheep,  and  other  animals  and  produced  poisonous  effects.  The  symp- 
toms produced  in  the  experimental  animals  Included  general  nervousness,  weak- 
ness, and  trembling,  and  the' results  were  often  fatal  when  large  quantities 
were  fed.  During  tbe  experiments  a  t)oy  accidentally  received  some  of  tiie 
plant  and  was  affected  with  similar  symptoms.  The  meat  of  a  sheep  poisoned 
with  tbe  plant  produced  toxic  effects  In  the  cats  «hlch  ate  it. 

Post-mortem  examinations  failed  to  disclose  many  characteristic  lesions  or 
pathological  conditions.  The  kidneys  were  somewhat  enlarged,  but  other  organs 
appeared  to  be  In  a  normal  state.  The  plant  seems  to  produce  its  toxic  effects 
rapidly,  but  is  not  Irritant. 

African  coast  fever,  H.  Creiitz  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  1906,  .Vo.  47, 
pp.  84S,  8i4). — It  has  been  established  by  experiment  that  African  coast  tent 
may  be  transmitted  by  means  of  Rhipicephalua  appendioulatu*,  R.  aimua,  B. 
niteua,  R.  evertai,  and  R.  capcnxlt.  Partly  on  this  account  G.  Neumann  has 
proposed  that  the  five  named  s()ecips  should  be  grouped  together  In  a  subgenos 
as  distinct  from  other  species  commonly  referred  to  this  genus.     The  syuii>- 
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toms  of  African  coast  fever  are  described.    The  author  recommends  as  a  pre- 
ventive for  the  disease  that  cattle  be  dipped  in  an  arsenical  solution. 

The  piroplasm^  observed  In  cattle  in  Japan,  M.  Mitajima  and  G.  Shiba- 
YAMA  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  m.  Infektion»kranlc.,  54  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  189-200,  pi.  1). — 
The  authors  studied  the  morphology  and  biology  of  the  plropiasma  which 
occurs  In  the  blood  of  cattle  in  Japan  with  particular  reference  to  other  patho- 
genic organisms  of  this  class. 

It  appears  that  inoculation  with  the  plropiasma  will  produce  a  mild  disease 
resembling  In  some  respects  cases  of  Texas  fever,  but  the  form  of  the  blood 
parasite  usually  observed  in  Texas  fever  is  not  present  in  the  blood.  The 
parasite  in  question  is  believed  to  be  of  a  harmless  nature  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Sug^stions  of  the  federal  council  with  regard  to  an  imperial  law  on 
foot-and-mouth  diseases,  Kbueoeb  (Deut.  Tieriirztl.  Wchnschr.,  H  (1906),  No. 
49,  pp.  617-626). — The  German  law  regarding  the  suppression  of  animal  diseases 
passed  in  1880  and  amended  in  1894  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  law.  A  large 
mass  of  material  has  been  collected  by  the  federal  council  through  offlcial 
veterinarians  and  others  which  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  new 
Imperial  law.  An  abstract  Is  given  of  the  material  thus  collected,  together  with 
a  preliminary  draft  of  the  proposed  law. 

Toot-and-mouth  disease,  C.  Stabiuni  (Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  29  (1906),  No.  48, 
pp.  1153-1155). — Attention  is  briefly  called  to  the  strict  precautions  which  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  after  an  outbreak 
has  occurred.  Quite  frequently  the  quarantine  regulations  are  not  maintained 
as  strictly  as  they  should  be  and  in  such  cases  disastrous  results  may  follow. 

A  form  of  gangrene  among  cattle  in  Paraguay,  Elmassian  and  R.  Ueizab 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  20  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  969-975,  fig.  1). — ^A  form  of  gangrene 
was  observed  as  a  quite  common  disease  of  cattle  in  Paraguay.  The  first  and 
most  striking  symptom  was  the  appearance  of  a  gangrenous  plaque  10  to  15 
cm.  in  diameter  on  the  perineum.  Occasionally  these  patches  occurred  also  on 
the  ears,  tail,  and  udder  and  caused  the  destruction  and  sloughing  off  of  affected 
tissue.  No  success  was  had  in  attempts  to  transmit  the  disease  in  experimental 
animals  either  with  the  blood  of  affected  animals  or  with  diseased  tissue. 

Further  notes  on  the  treatment  of  milk  fever  by  air  infusions,  Rabus 
(Wchnschr.  Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzucht,  50  (1906),  No.  44,  pp.  861-863).— The 
author  reports  success  from  the  air  treatment  in  cases  of  milk  fever  even  where 
great  weakness  has  persisted  for  2  to  5  days  after  the  cerebral  symptoms  have 
disappeared. 

Th.e  treatment  of  tympanites  in  cattle,  J.  Vennebholu  (Svenak  Vet.  Tidskr., 
11  (1906),  No.  11,  pp.  476-478).— The  treatment  of  tympanites  should  vary 
according  to  the  symptoms  presented  in  each  individual  case  and  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  trouble  and  its  cause. 

Salt  sick  (Bovine  uncinariasis),  C.  F.  Dawson  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp. 
14). — Bovine  uncinariasis  is  a  chronic  disease  characterized  by  low  fever,  loss 
of  appetite,  a  progressive  emaciation,  and  anemia.  It  occurs  throughout  Florida 
and  is  also  reported  from  Texas  and  Cape  Cod.  There  are  a  number  of  species 
of  ITnclnaria  which  attack  various  domestic  animals  and  man.  In  cattle  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  range  animals,  the  embryo  worms  being  swallowed 
in  contaminated  food  or  water. 

The  disease  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  existence  of  pronounced  anemia  and  by 
the  detection  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  feces.    The  lesions  are  chiefly  anemia 
and  dropsy. 
Bovine  uncinariasis  may  be  best  controlled  by  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  tiie 
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food  and  water.  Rotation  of  pasture  Is  therefore  advocated,  together  with  the 
administration  of  tonics  and  vermifuges,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  calomel, 
creolln,  lysol,  gasoline,  and  thymol. 

Treatment  and  prevention  of  stomach  worms  and  diarrhea  of  calTes  and 
Iambs,  J.  Lioni£:res  (Bol.  Min.  Agr.  [Buenos  Ayres],  6  (1906),  No.  1-2-3.  vp- 
110-120,  figs.  4). — In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine  .without  Rome 
study  whether  a  particular  outbreak  of  diarrhea  in  calves  and  lambs  is  due  to 
bacterial  Infection  or  to  the  presence  of  stomach  worms.  In  order  that  stock 
growers  may  save  time  in  applying  au  efficient  remedy,  the  author  recommoids 
the  use  of  a  mixture  containing  1  to  2  parts  of  creosote.  4  parts  of  carbolic 
acid,  8  parts  of  naphthalene,  4  parts  of  kamlla,  and  16  parts  of  male  fern.  This 
mixture  is  etfective  against  either  stomach  worms  or  intestinal  bacteria  and  has 
given  good  results  wiien  administered  in  water  as  a  drench.  For  young  calves 
and  sheep  the  usual  dose  is  5  cc.  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Some  problems  in  sheep  diseases,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbky  {Jour.  Trap.  Vet.  Uri- 
1  {1!)06).  .Vo.  4,  pp.  387-.J0.9).— As  a  rule  little  attention  is  given  to  sheep  and 
goat  diseases  in  India,  but  serious  diseases  are  nevertheless  present  to  consid- 
erable extent.  A  disease  commonly  known  as  gillar  was  studied  by  the  author, 
with  the  result  tliat  a  parasite  belonging  apparently  to  the  genus  Bilbarxia 
was  found  and  is  considered  the  chief  cause  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  liver  rot,  and  include  progressive  anemia  and  great  debility. 

A  tick  disease  which  causes  considerable  mortality  in  sheep  is  appvarently 
transmitted  by  a  tick  belonging  to  the  genus  Ornlthoderos.  The  disease  is  of  t 
chronic  nature,  and  the  symptoms  include  loss  of  wool,  a  cough,  diacbarge  at 
the  nose,  and  general  debility.  The  actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  at  preenit 
uncertain. 

Another  disease  of  sheep  and  goats  in  India  is  known  as  Juvee,  and  is 
characterized  by  diarrhea  and  excessive  anemia.  It  is  apparently  a  coccidiosis. 
The  best  metliod  of  prevention  consists  in  the  isolation  of  diseased  animals 
and  the  avoidance  where  possible  of  wet  pastures.  The  author  has  also  made 
observations  on  a  disease  locally  known  as  "wah,"  which  somewhat  resembleii 
rinderpest 

Sheep  pox  In  the  district  of  Xulm,  Haaee  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchttgckr„ 
1906,  No.  48,  pp.  S53-S57). — The  author  describes  the  circumstances  sarronnd- 
Ing  outbreaks  of  sheep  pox,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spread  of  tliisi 
and  other  highly  infectious  diseases  is  not  sufficiently  well  controlled  by  merp 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  the  case  in  tlie  usual  columns  of  legal  matter. 
It  is  suggestetl  that  the  existence  of  such  diseases  should  be  at  ont-e  aunount^d 
In  two  or  three  newspai)ers  of  the  widest  circulation,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  l)e  promptly  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

Infectious  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  H.  J.  Van  der  Schroeff  (T't'/rf.trAr. 
Veeartsenijk.,  3.',  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  2.i2-2U) •—'^be  symptoms  of  this  dii«a!« 
are  l)rlefly  described,  with  particular  attention  to  the  differences  in  symptoms 
de|>eu(iing  on  whether  the  nervous  form  of  the  disease  is  developed  or  not. 

Tetanus  following  enteritis,  II.  IIoltebbach  (Berlin.  Tieriirztl.  Wchntrhr.. 
1906,  No.  47,  pp.  8USi6). — ^The  conditions  under  which  the  tetanus  bacllliB 
gains  entrance  to  warm-blooded  animals  are  briefly  discussed.  .\  detailed 
statement  Is  presented  of  the  symptoms  observed  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  In  which 
infection  apparently  took  place  through  the  wall  of  the  small  intestines  rva- 
dered  particularly  susceptible  by  a  case  of  enteritis. 

Pernicious  anemia  in  horses,  J.  Begiiin  (.■inn.  U4d,  V^t.,  55  (1906),  No.  li. 
pp.  692-694). — A.  brief  description  is  given  of  an  enzootic  odtbreak  of  this  dis- 
ease with  notes  on  the  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the  blood.  It  was 
Impossible  to  demonstrate  either  bacteria  or  other  iMirasltes  in  any  of  the  cases 
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examioed.     The  treatment  consisted  In  isolation  of  ttie  siclc  animals  and  a 
thorough  disinfection  of  tlie  premises. 

A  diaeaM  Blmulating  donrine  caused  by  fllarla,  H.  T.  Pease  {Jonr.  Trop. 
Vet.  8oi.,  1  (1906),  No.  Ji,  pp.  41.i-il6). — Notes  are  given  on  a  few  cases  whlcli 
have  been  observed  among  horses  in  which  Irregular  plaques  appeared  on 
various  parts  of  the  skin  together  with  other  symptoms  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  dourlne.  A  careful  study,  however,  showed  that  the  cases  were  not 
dourtne  and  that  the  animals  did  not  readily  spread  contagion.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  affected  patches  showed  the  presence  of  a  fliaria. 

Th.e  interaction  of  Trypanosoma  equiperdum  and  T.  evansi,  A.  Linqabd 
(Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Set.,  1  (1906),  No.  i,  pp.  353-386,  pin.  S).— In  the  course  of  his 
study  of  trypanosome  diseases  the  author  found  that  mares  which  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  tbrougli  an  attack  of  dourlne  and  resisted  a  second  Inocula- 
tion of  the  same  disease  do  not  tljpreby  acquire  any  immunity  to  T.  evansi. 
Siipllarly,  ponies  and  donkeys,  after  recovering  from  dourlne,  succumb  readily 
to  surra.  It  appears,  however,  from  experiments  with  donkeys  that  Immunity 
acquired  during  pregnancy  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

Vaccination  against  swine  plague  and  hog  colera,  O.  Pbof£  (Fortschr. 
Vet.  Hyg.,  4  (1906),  .Vo.  8,  pp.  169-176).— X  brief  account  is  given  of  several 
of  the  sera  which  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  one  instance  where  Kletfs  serum  was  used  a  cure  was  brought  alraut  in  hogs 
which  had  Just  l)egun  to  show  symptoms  of  swine  plague  and  the  disease  was 
prevented  from  developing  in  exposed  hogs.  Of  three  hogs  which  were  badly 
affected  at  the  time  of  vaccination  one  recovered  while  the  other  two  succumbed. 
The  pectoral  form  of  swine  plague,  Enders  (Berlin.  Ticrdrztl.  Wchngchr., 
1906,  So.  49,  pp.  867-870). — On  the  basis  of  an  extended  study  of  different 
forms  of  swine  plague  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  catarrhal 
form  of  pulmonary  Inflammation  in  swine  plague  is  the  moat  frequent  It 
was  also  ascertained  that  there  are  cases  of  pleurltis  of  a  speciflc  and  hifec- 
tlous  nature  due  to  swine  plague,  but  without  anj*  evidence  of  pneumonia,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  of  pneumonia  due  to  swine  plague  which 
are  of  a  catarrhal  nature  and  in  which  the  pleura  is  not  affected.  In  some 
instances,  the  author  observed  swine  plague  in  the  form  of  an  exclusive  In- 
flammation of  the  pleura  without  any  involvement  of  the  lungs. 

The  transmisBiou  of  swine  erysipelas,  Schmuck  (Berlin.  Tierargtl. 
Wchnschr.,  1906,  No.  47,  p.  847)- — The  author  relates  the  circumstances  of  the 
Infection  of  one  of  bis  hands  while  examining  the  heart  of  a  hog  dead  of  the 
disease.  The  infection  spread  downward  along  the  thumb  and  upward  to  the 
wrist,  after  which  the  disease  healed  spontaneously. 

The  fluid  of  echinococci  and  cysticercl,  K.  Joest  (Ztschr.  InfektiOMkrank. 
u.  Hyg.  Hauitiere.  2  (1906).  No.  1,  pp.  10-28).— The  bladder  fluid  of  echino- 
cocei  and  Cysticercus  tenuicollis  when  Inoculated  intravenously  or  into  the  iKtdy 
cavity  produced  no  effect  on  experimental  animals  and  therefore  may  be  consid- 
ered as  containing  no  poisonous  principle.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that  the 
blood  serum  of  animals  affected  with  echino<-o<>cl  and  cysticercl  exercises  no 
precipitating  effect  upon  the  fluid  of  these  itarasites. 

The  occurrence  of  trichinae  In  rata,  L.  Bahr  (Ztschr,  Infektionakrank.  v. 
Hyg.  Haustiere.  2  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  62-fl.i). — Statistics  are  given  on  the  occur- 
rence of  trIchinsB  in  rats  with  especial  reference  to  the  connection  between  the 
parasitism  of  these  animals  and  pigs.  The  author  believes  that  in  many 
instances  the  infestation  of  pigs  with  trichinae  can  not  l)e  accounted  for  by 
supposing  tliat  they  ate  Infested  rats.  This  assumption  t>ecomes  improbable 
when  it  Is  considered  that  high-grade  hogs  are  commonly  raised  under  condi- 
tions where  they  seldom  haire  opportimity  to  eat  rats.    The  author  believes  that 
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some  of  tbe  Infestation  with  triehlns  mu8t  be  explained  as  occarrlng  tliroiiidi 
the  feces  of  infected  hogs. 

A  study  of  rabies,  StDbtzbecheb  (Zt»chr.  Veterinark.,  18  {1906),  Ho.  11, 
pp.  Ji78-i84). — Notes  are  given  on  Tarious  methods  of  diagnosing  rabies  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Importance  of  Negri's  corpuscles.  One  of  the  most 
Important  practical  points  in  the  control  of  rabies  is  a  certain  means  of  reliable 
diagnosis.    This,  the  author  believes,  is  found  in  Negri's  corpuscles. 

Vaccination  against  rabies  by  the  Pasteur  method,  R.  Nitsch  (CeatU. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Orig.,  42  (1906),  A'o«.  7,  pp.  6i7-S58;  8,  pp.  775-783).— 
The  application  of  Pasteur's  method  in  tbe  control  of  rabies  has  been  found 
to  reduce  decidedly  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  rabies  In  animals  and 
man.  Tbe  Incubation  period  of  the  disease,  however,  appears  not  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

Dog  distemper  and  the  filterable  orgaj;ilsm  of  Carr^  J.  LxoNifiKEs  (BaL 
floe.  Cent.  M(d.  ViH.,  8S  (1906).  \o.  22,  pp.  622-630).— Aa  a  result  of  his  study 
of  this  dlsense,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  specific  filter- 
able organism  in  the  body  fluids  of  dogs  affected  with  distemper,  and  tliat  tliL< 
organism  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  distemper.  There  may  t>e,  however, 
other  organisms,  particularly  Pasteurella  canis,  which,  acting  in  connection 
with  tbe  specific  organism  of  distemper,  may  cause  complications  or  peculiar 
symptoms  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Preliminary  note  on  the  development  of  Piroplasma  canis  in  the  tid[, 
S.  R.  Christophers  (BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  No.  2402,  pp.  76-78,  flgg.  261.— 
Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  following  tbe  life  history  of  blood 
parasites  In  ticks.  The  author  bad  opportunity  to  study  this  matter  by  reasm 
of  tbe  unusual  prevalence  of  canine  piropiasmosls  in  India.  Tbe  tick  chiedr 
concerned  In  transmitting  the  disease  was  Rhipicephaliu  sanguineiu.  Tiie 
various  developmental  stages  are  described  and  illustrated  by  the  author,  and 
it  Is  suggested  that  the  life  history,  as  observed  in  Piroplasma  canit,  may  br 
very  similar  to  that  of  other  related  parasites. 

Further  studies  on  fowl  plagna,  R.  Ostebtao  and  R.  Bcoob  (ZtorAr. 
Infektiotukrank.  u.  Ilyg.  Haustiere,  2  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9,  fig.  jf).— It  was 
determined  by  inoculation  experiments  that  fowl  plague  may  be  transmitted  to 
geese,  and  that  In  these  birds  the  disease  assumes  a  peculiar  form  showing 
pronounced  cerebral  symptoms,  while  the  blood  is  not  always  infectious.  It 
was  found  that  the  vims  of  fowl  plague  could  be  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  at 
least  100  days  without  losing  its  virulence  even  when  the  material  was  snl>- 
Jected  to  light  The  resistance  of  the  virus  to  ordinary  disinfectants  is  of 
average  degree. 

No  success  was  bad  in  cultivating  the  virus  In  collodion  sacs  inside  tbe  body 
cavity  of  fowls.  It  appears  that  fowls  which  have  once  recovered  from  the 
disease  possess  in  their  blood  protective  substances  which,  however,  are  of 
little  strength. 

The  use  of  the  pigeon  for  testing  immune  fowl  cholera  serum,  A.  BRAim 
(Fortschr.  Vet.  Hyg.,  4  (1906),  Nos.  8,  pp.  174-183;  9,  pp.  198-211).— Tbe 
pigeon  has  been  extensively  used  as  an  experimental  animal  in  the  laboratory 
for  testing  the  virulence  of  fowl  cholera  virus  and  the  effectiveness  of  sera 
developed  in  studying  this  disease.  The  author  made  a  careful  study  of  tbe 
problem  with  tbe  special  object  in  view  of  determining  the  saitabllity  of  tbe 
pigeon  in  this  work.  The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the  pigeon  is  not  suitable 
for  testing  fowl  cholera  serum  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  this  bird  appears  to 
have  n  pronounced  specific  reaction  to  fowl  cholera.  Tbe  moose,  on  the  otber 
band,  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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StudlMi  on  th«  irrigation  of  Janja,  D.  Baldizan  (Bol.  Min.  Fomento 
r/»eru],  Dir.  Obras  Pub..  2  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  67,  figs.  11,  dgm.  1).— These  studies 
bave  been  carried  on  in  the  valley  of  Jauja,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Mantaro 
River,  but  lacks  the  necessary  precipitation  to  render  the  soil  productive. 

To  supply  3,800  hectares  of  these  lands  with  water  and  to  provide  water  for 
the  municipal  and  household  purposes  of  the  city  of  Jauja,  with  a  probable  popu- 
lation of  10,000  people,  a  canal  Is  proposed  which  will  divert  4,000  liters  per 
second  from  the  Mantaro  River  and  carry  it  to  the  vicinity  of  Jauja.  The 
length  of  the  canal  will  be  21.9  kilometers,  and  it  will  have  a  grade  varying 
from  1  meter  in  1,000  in  tunnels  and  rock  cuts  to  2  per  1,000  in  the  aqueducts 
and  from  0.8  to  0.3  per  1,000  in  the  earth  sections.  Cross  sections  of  the  canal 
in  various  kinds  of  material  are  shown,  Baziu's  formula  having  been  used  in 
tbe  determination  of  the  area  of  cross  section. 

Tbe  distribution  of  water  by  measarement  [R.  G.  Kennedy],  ([Proc. 
Irriff.  Conference,  Simla,  1904,  h  PP-  13.i-lS9). — ^The  disadvantages  of  the  usual 
distribution  of  water  according  to  area  are  cited  and  the  proposed  distribution 
by  measure  with  its  advantages  and  difficulties  is  discussed.  The  system  of  dis- 
tribution and  assessment  by  volume  where  the. user  is  charged  according  to  the 
number  of  acre-feet  actually  used  is  considered  inapplicable  iu  India,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  water  is  distributed  over  a  comparatively  small  and  com- 
pact area  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  source  of  supply. 

Tbe  "  module  system  "  is  described  as  a  system  in  which  the  cultivator  pays 
a  fixed  rate  for  tbe  volume  of  water  allowed  to  pass  through  a  sluice  at  pre- 
scribed intervals  of  time  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mature  the  crop,  the  discharge 
of  the  sluice  t)earing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  area  to  be  irrigated.  By  this 
system  tbe  charges  during  rainy  seasons  would  be  tbe  same  as  during  dry 
seasona  The  module  system  is  undeveloped,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  devising 
modules,  arranging  a  scale  of  charges,  and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  ir- 
rigators. 

Contribntlons  from  the  agriculttiral  experiment  station  of  the  TTniversity 
of  Oottingen,  von  Seelhobst  (Jour.  Landw.,  54  (1906),  yo.  4<  PP-  313-342, 
pis.  2). — From  ttie  experiments  conducted  on  the  relation  between  water  evapo- 
ration and  drainage  in  fallow  soils,  a  table  has  been  constructed  from  which 
tbe  following  conclusions  are  derived: 

"  In  general,  sandy  soils  give  a  greater  quantity  of  drainage  water  for  the 
same  precipitation  that  do  loam  soils.  Only  in  June  and  July  of  1905  and  In 
February  of  1906  was  the  reverse  true. 

"  Evaporation  is  always  greater  from  a  loam  than  from  a  sandy  soil,  which 
is  due  usually  to  the  greater  impermeability  of  the  former  to  rain  and  its 
fireater  capillarity,  which  brings  the  water  to  the  surface  more  re.idiiy  in  dry 
weather." 

Further  experiments '  have  been  carried  on  in  the  use  of  water  upon  rye, 
barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  tbe  crops  being  grown  in  tanks  and  the  amount 
of  water  actually  u-Te<l  by  the  plant  being  computed  from  the  amount  of  water 
received  by  rainfall  after  deductions  are  made  for  evaporation  and  drainage. 
Four  tanks  were  employed  with  the  loam  soils,  in  three  of  which  wheat,  rye. 
and  potatoes  were  grown  with  the  rem  ining  tank  left  fallow.  The  weights  of 
the  tanks  were  taken  at  frequent  Intervals.  In  computing  the  amount  used 
by  the  plants  it  was  found  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  evaporated  by  the 
soil,  since  it  was  assumed  that  the  evaporation  from  tbe  fallow  soli  surface 
would  not  be  the  same  as  from  the  soil  surface  shaded  by  plants. 
Tbe  results  of  tbe  experiments  Indicate  that  on  a  loam  soil  wheat  requires 
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333  gm.  and  rye  375  gm.  of  water  per  gm.  of  dry  substance  of  grain,  and  that 
potatoes  require  277.7  gm.  of  water  per  gm.  of  dry  substance  of  the  tubers,  or 
66.3  gm.  of  water  per  gm.  of  fresh  tubers.  On  loam  soil  the  water  require- 
ment of  rj-e  Is  greater  in  April  aud  May  than  that  of  wheat,  but  frcnn  the 
end  of  May  to  the  time  of  harvesting  of  wheat  Its  water  requirement  Is  greater 
than  that  of  rye  From  the  end  of  May  to  the  21st  of  June  the  water  require- 
ment of  rye  increases  very  rapidly;  that  of  wheat  less  so.  Both  crops  reach 
a  maximum  requirement  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  The  use  of  water  by  potatoe 
increases  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  10th  of  July  very  rapidly  and  from  this 
date  to  the  first  of  August  remains  always  uniform.  It  then  decreases,  first 
rapidly  and  then  more  slowly,  until  the  time  of  harvesting. 

For  sandy  soils  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  loam 
soils.  The  results  show  that  rye  requires  482.2  gm.  and  barley  454  gm.  of 
water  per  gm.  of  dry  substance  of  grain,  and  that  potatoes  require  60  gm.  of 
water  per  gin.  of  fresh  tulters. 

Plates  are  included  giving  a  graphical  representation  of  the  dally  use  of  water 
by  the  plants  in  each  experiment. 

Sural  and  urban  hydraulics,  G.  Bechmann  {HydrauHque  Agricole  et  Vr- 
baine.  Paris:  Ubrarie  I'olytcchniqve,  1905,  pp.  63Ji,  flgs.  373). — ^The  author 
has  compiled  a  general  text  on  the  subject. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  Is  deroted  to  a  treatment  of  the  means  of  secur 
Ing,  storing,  conveying,  and  lifting  water,  while  the  second  part  takes  up  the 
relation  of-  water  to  agriculture.  In  the  latter  connection  the  physiological 
r6\e  played  by  water  in  tlie  growth  of  plants  Is  considered  in  some  detail, 
following  which  Is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  use  of  water  In  irrigation  with 
particular  reference  to  the  methods  of  applying  water  and  the  coodltions  gov- 
erning  Its  dLstribution,  division,  and  sale.  The  various  units  of  measurement 
use(l.in  France  are  explained  and  their  equivalents  given. 

The  fertilization  and  inii)rovement  of  land  by  the  deposition  of  silt  is  con- 
sidered, and  particular  attention  Is  given  to  the  reclamation  of  marshes  in 
relation  to  the  natural  conditions  and  special  legislation  governing  the  con- 
struction of  such  works.  Some  examples  of  marsh  reclamation  in  Belgium 
and  elsewhere  are  descriljed.  The  subject  of  diDinage  occupies  a  long  chap- 
ter, the  tlieory  and  methods  of  construction  of  drains  being  given,  together  witli 
an  abstract  of  tlie  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  part  H,  city  water  supplies  and  sewage  are  considered,  the  various  struc- 
tures necessary  being  illustrated  and  described. 

Oood  roads  bulletin,  II.  R.  Blakeslee  (Jackson,  Miss.:  Dept.  Agr.  asd 
Com.,  1906,  pp.  23). — A  bulletin  published  with  the  "objects  of  furnishing  ac- 
curate Information  as  to  what  each  county  of  Mississippi  is  doing  to  improve 
the  pul)iic  roads,  and  to  create  a  sentiment  of  rivalry  that  will  assist  In  a 
betterment  of  road  conditions  in  general." 

The  number  of  miles  of  public  roads  In  each  county,  the  extent,  method^ 
and  cost  of  Improvements,  and  local  opinions  of  the  value  of  different  methods 
are  given  In  tabular  form,  the  bulletin  being  concluded  by  some  Information  on 
the  use  of  rond  drags,  methods  of  road  construction,  and  cost  data. 

The  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  in  farm  engines,  C.  E.  Lvcre  and  S.  M. 
Woodward  (f.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Farmers'  Bui:  211,  pp.  40,  figs.  li). — In  response 
to  a  widespread  demand  for  information  on  the  adaptability  of  alcohol  as  a  fnel 
for  use  in  Internal-combustion  engines  used  in  farming  oi>eratton8.  this  Office 
carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  twofold  object:  (1)  To  determine  what 
can  be  done  with  alcohol  In  existing  engines  and  (2)  to  learn  what  changes  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  engine  are  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  u  fuel.    The  present  liulletin  is  a  popular  discussion  of 
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tbese  experimeDts  and  of  the  luecbanlsm  and  operation  of  gas  engines  In  gen- 
eral with  a  short  treatment  of  the  comparative  cost  and  relative  adaptability  of 
different  fuels.  The  principal  conclusions  derived  from  the  experiments  are 
as  follows : 

"Any  engine  on  the  American  maritet  to-day,  operating  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  can  operate  with  alcohol  fuel  without  any  structural  change  whatever 
with  proper  manipulation. 

"Alcohol  contains  approximately  0.6  of  the  heating  value  of  gasoline,  by 
weigbt,  and  in  the  Department's  experiments  a  small  engine  required  1.8  times 
as  much  alcohol  as  gasolin/  per  horseiwwer  hour.  This  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  relative  heating  value  of  the  fuels,  indicating  principally  the 
same  thermal  efficiency  with  the  two  when  vaporization  is  complete.  .  .  . 

"  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  engines  can  be  improved  when  they  are  to 
be  operated  by  alcohol,  first,  by  altering  the  construction  of  the  carbureter  to 
accomplish  complete  vaporization  and,  second,  by  increasing  the  compression 
very  materially.  .  .  . 

"  The  exhaust  from  the  alcohol  engine  is  less  liiceiy  to  be  offensive  than  the 
exhaust  from  a  gasoline  or  icerosene  engine,  although  there  will  be  some  odor, 
due  to  lubricating  oil  and  imperfect  combustion.  If  the  engine  is  not  siciilfuiiy 
operated. 

"  It  requires  no  more  skill  to  operate  an  alcohol  engine  than  one  intended  for 
gasoline  or  kerosene. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the  interior  of  an  alcohol  engine  to 
become  sooty,  as  Is  the  case  with  gasoline  and  kerosene.  .  .  . 

"  In  most  localities  it  is  unlikely  that  alcohol  power  will  be  cheaper  or  as 
cheap  as  gasoline  power  for  some  time  to  come." 

Windmill  electric  plant  requirements  (Engui.  Rec,  55  (190"]),  No.  2,  p. 
47). — The  essentials  in  Installing  a  windmill  electric  plant  have  been  stated  by 
W.  O.  Horsnaill,  of  England,  as  follows: 

First,  to  ascertain  the  average  daily  load  in  ampere-hours  during  periods  of 
maximum  current  consumption ;  second,  to  provide  a  storage  battery  of  a 
capacity  at  least  double  this  output;  third,  to  install  a  dynamo  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  charge  this  battery  in  12  hours;  fourth,  to  design  a  dynamo  to 
deliver  an  approximately  constant  voltage  throughout  a  wide  range  of  variation 
of  speed ;'  fifth,  to  erect  a  windmill  of  ample  size  to  run  the  dynamo  at  full  load 
with  a  lO-mlle-an-hour  wind:  and  sixth,  to  fit  the  windmill  dynamo  and  all 
gearing  connections  with  roller-bearings  or  other  friction-reducing  means.  A 
large  number  of  plants  built  to  these  specifications  are  said  to  be  In  successful 
operation  in  England. 

The  production  and  utilization  of  low  temperatures,  U  Marcrib  (Produc- 
tion et  itilisation  du  Froid.  Paris:  H.  Dunod  and  E.  Pinat,  1906,  pp.  IV+ 
'>ti6.  flijs.  402). — This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Fram-e 
for  a  general  text  on  the  subject  of  refrigeration. 

The  Introduction  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  development  of  the  refrigerating 
industry  showing  the  manifold  uses  to  which  ice  is  at  |>resent  put  and  giving 
statistics  on  the  extent  to  which  refrigeration  Is  carried  on  not  only  in  the 
packing  and  allied  industries  but  also  In  trans|>ortatiou  by  land  and  water 
in  the  various  countries.  Following  this  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
thermo-dynamic  theory  of  refrigeration  and  to  descriptions  of  the  princii)les 
underlying  the  action  of  different  machines  and  their  design,  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  machines  of  the  compression  type.  Different  forms  of 
condensers  and  evaporators  are  described  and  illustrated  and  the  circulating 
medium  discussed. 
Some  special  applications  of  the  use  of  refrigeration  in  dairies  and  breweries 
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are  considered,  following  wbicti  are  given  some  theoretical  and  practlcsl  in- 
Rtmctlons  on  the  construction  of  cold  storage  warehouses,  etc.,  and  the  tcbeme* 
of  pl|>ing  and  ventilation  employed.  Refrigerating  cars  as  used  in  various 
countries  are  described  and  the  equipment  necessary  on  shipboard  is  discnssnl 
In  considerable  detail.  Factories  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  ice  ari> 
fully  described,  and  the  special  equipment  necessary  In  the  refrigeration  and 
conservation  of  meats,  vegetables,  fruit,  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  In  a 
comprehensive  way.  An  extended  chapter  on  the  utilization  of  low  teoipen- 
tnres  in  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  dairy  products  oompleteM  the 
book. 

BTTRAL  ECONOMICS. 

[Agriculture,  immigration,  and  colonization  in  'South  Carolina],  E.  J. 
Watson  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comr.  Agr.,  Com.  and  Immig.  8.  C.  3  (1906).  pp.  75.  ftg*. 
12,  chart  1 ) . — This  Is  tlie  third  report  by  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  luimigration. 

The  commissioner  points  out  the  Increased  value  of  agricultural  lands  and 
discusses  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  the  advantages  of  South  Carolina  to 
prospective  agricultural  settlers,  the  work  of  the  department  In  the  selection. 
Importation,  and  care  of  Immigrants  from  European  countries,  and  the  preMot 
status  of  the  agricultural  colonies  now  in  operation  in  different  sections  of  the 
State. 

Agriculture  in  Italy,  A.  B.  Btttman  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rpt».  [V.  8.], 
1907,  No.  Z812,  pp.  IS). — In  addition  to  notes  on  fruit  and  rice  culture,  poultry 
raising,  and  the  production  of  other  crops  In  Italy,  this  article  discusses  present 
labor  conditions  and  presents  statistics  on  the  results  of  cooperation  amoDg 
farmers.  At  the  close  of  1905  the  number  of  cooperative  leagues  was  982. 
with  a  membership  of  221,913. 

Agricultural  Algeria  in  1806,  L.  Tbabct  and  R.  Mab&s  (VAlgerie  Agrioolt 
en  1906.  Algeria:  Govt.,  1906,  pp.  531,  pU.  5,  flga.  77).— This  treatise  describes 
quite  fully  the  natural  regions  of  Algeria,  the  soil,  the  water  supply,  cereal  and 
forage  crops  and  their  methods  of  culture,  viticulture,  arlwrlculture,  culture 
of  tobacco,  textiles  and  other  Industrial  plants,  ornamentals,  vegetable  culture, 
forests,  animal  production,  agricultural  education,  agricultural  credit  and 
Insurance,  the  steppes  and  Sahara.  Detailed  statistical  matter  Is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

The  agricultural  credit  banks  were  established  In  Algiers  in  1901,  and  there 
were  in  March,  1905,  25  district  mutual  banks  with  95  affiliated  local  bank!> 
for  cooperative  credit  The  business  transacted  in  1904  was  estimated  at 
2,893,171  francs. 

Ag^cultural  incomes  in  Switzerland,  P.  Van  Biebvliet  (Rev.  O^.  Agron., 
n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  2V'o.  12,  pp.  5.i2-544). — ^Thls  article  reviews  the  results  of  a 
recent  inquiry  by  the  department  of  agriculture  as  to  the  incomes  from  small, 
moderate,  and  extensive  farming  in  Switzerland. 

For  1904  the  average  comparative  net  Incomes  were  estimated  as  follows: 
Small  farming,  2..T5  per  cent;  moderate  farming,  operations  of  small,  ordinary, 
and  great  importance,  2.63.  3.02.  and  .^.77  per  cent,  respectively;  extensive 
farming,  3.62  per  cent.  The  total  Income  of  farmers,  including  value  of  labor 
and  Interest  on  Invested  capital,  averaged  In  1904  3.49  francs  per  day.  "These 
figures  show  that  Swiss  agriculture  is  not  very  remunerative,"  and  It  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  Increased  cost  of  labor  and  other  elements  entering  Into  the 
cost  of  production. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  for  1904  and  1905  (Mitt 
Bern.  Statis.  Bur.,  1906,  No.  1,  pp.  177). — Statistics  of  acreage  under  cultlva- 
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tton  and  tlie  yields  and  prices  of  c-ereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  reported. 
Notes  are  also  given  on  tbe  weather  conditions  in  tbe  different  districts  during 
the  growing  season  and  their  bearing  on  crop  production. 

Investigations  on  the  economic  development  and  distribution  of  wealth 
in  th«  Canton  of  Bern,  C.  MCblemann  (Mitt.  Bern.  Statis.  Bur.,  1905,  Xo.  2, 
pp.  V ill +281). — ^Thls  Is  a  general  review  of  tbe  history  of  the  Canton  of 
Bern,  with  more  particular  reference  to  its  e<'onomlc  development. 

Chapter  8  Is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  agricultural  development  during  tbe  19th 
century.  The  subjects  treated  Include  the  production  and  sale  of  live  stock; 
changes  in  systems  of  farm  management  and  cultivation  of  land  with  especial 
reference  to  crop  production ;  real  estate  and  mortgages,  agricultural  credit 
and  liens  with  a  discussion  of  tbe  causes  and  the  consequences  of .  Indebtedness, 
and  the  advancement  of  agriculture  by  means  of  private,  cooperative,  and  State 
aid.     Statistics  are  presented  to  show  the  progress  made  during  this  period. 

Tbe  farm  help  problem,  A.  II.  Sandebs  (Breeder's  Gas.,  51  (1907),  Xo.  15, 
p.  531). — ^The  writer  discusses  the  lack  of  competent  farm  help  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  points  out  some  of  the  causes  of  this  deficiency,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  to  farm  hands  in  this  country.  Tbe 
greater  dissemination  of  information  on  the  latter  point  among  agricultural 
laborers  In  foreign  lands  Is  regarded  as  likely  to  induce  the  emigration  of 
competent  help  to  tbe  United  States. 

Tarming  on  shares,  D.  Zou.a  (Ann.  Soc.  Svnd.  Libre  Agr.  Pdrigord,  9 
(1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  20-28). — The  author  defends  the  system  of  farming  on  shares 
as  compared  with  payment  in  wages  to  agricultural  laborers  In  France. 

The  author  takes  two  typical  illustrations  of  metayers  with  families  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  renting  farms  of  which  26  and  33  hectares  only  were  culti- 
vated. Tbe  actual  net  returns  from  both  farms  and  the  shares  to  metayers  and 
proprietors  are  given,  and  the  financial  results  to  tbe  metayers  compared  with 
what  could  have  been  received  in  wages  during  .300  working  days.  The  ad- 
vantage of  share  farming  over  the  wage  system  was  estimated  at  80  i)er  cent 
In  addition  to  this  financial  gain  tbe  author  enumerates  other  economic  and 
social  benefits  arising  only  as  a  result  of  tbe  metayer  system  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  344,000  metayers  in  France.  At  the  same  time  tbe  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  tbe  efficiency  of  tbe  farmer  are  regarded  as  Important  factors  In 
securing  the  best  returns  under  this  system. 

Seport  of  the  small  holdings  committee  (Jotir.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  13 
(1907),  Xo.  10,  pp.  597-(i0k). — ^Thls  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  tbe  depart- 
mental committee  appointed  by  tbe  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  In  April,  1905,  to  inquire  into  the  administration  and  working  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892. 

After  examining  58  witnesses  and  visiting  a  number  of  small  holdings  in 
Great  Britain,  the  committee  recommends  among  other  things  the  direct  con- 
trol by  a  government  department  of  the  holdings  with  authority  to  make  defi- 
nite experiments,  the  amendment  of  the  act  for  tbe  greater  protection  and  bene- 
fit of  tbe  small  holder,  tbe  advancement  of  government  loans  to  landowners 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  Interest  to  enable  them  to  undertake  tbe  equip- 
ment of  small  holdings,  the  increase  of  State  funds  for  agricultural  Instruction 
in  rural  districts,  and  promotion  of  all  forms  of  agricultural  cooperation  by 
means  of  government  loans  on  approved  security  of  a  central  credit  association. 
The  law  authorizing  loans  to  agricultural  cooperative  societies  (Bui. 
Htatig.  L^g.  Compar..  St  (1907).  Xo.  1,  pp.  l-i-lT;  Bui.  Hens.  Off.  Renselg.  Agr. 
\PariMl,  r,  (1907),  Xo.  t,  pp.  18.1-135).— Tbe  text  of  the  law  of  December  29. 
1!)0«.  amending  the  law  of  March  31,  1899,  regulating  the  control  of  the 
40,000,000  francs  advanced  by  the  French  government  to  the  regional  banks 
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without  Interest.    Tbrough  the  district  or  regional  banlcs  loanii  are  made  to  mu- 
tual credit  banks  and  agricultural  cooperative  societies. 

An  agricultural  cooperative  society,  D.  L.  de  Castbo  (Ret:  Affron.  [Portii- 
yal],  4  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  357-368).— Thla  is  a  history  of  an  agricultural  coop- 
erative society  In  Portugal  since  its  origin  in  1897.  The  autlior  describes  Its 
development,  the  extent  of  its  operations,  and  its  objects.  The  latter  conform 
largely  to  the  aims  of  such  organizations  in  Europe,  namely,  improvement  of 
cultural  methods,  guaranties  of  pure  seed,  purchase  of  implements  aud  machin- 
ery, formation  of  agricultural  credit  banlcs,  mutual  insurance,  etc. 

The  development  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  Germany, 
C.  Neumann  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Zig.,  55  (1906),  No.  22,  pp.  764-773).— Statistics 
are  presented  and  discussed  relating  to  the  growth  of  rural  associations  in 
Germany.  Data  for  1905-6  regarding  membership,  value  of  propertj-,  amount  of 
Investments,  profits,  rates  of  interest,  deposits,  etc.,  are  compared  with  precedini; 
years.  The  associations  are  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and 
are  said  to  be  an  uplifting  force  In  the  economic  life  of  the  rural  popnlation. 

Costs  of  hauling  crops  from  farms  to  shipping  points,  F.  Andrews  ( r.  a. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  But.  49,  pp.  63). — The  information  contained  In  this 
bulletin  was  secured  from  correspondents  in  1,894  counties  In  different  States. 
The  statistics  deal  particularly  with  23  of  the  staple  agricultural  products 
grown  In  the  United  States  and  embrace  the  number  of  counties  reporting,  aver- 
age miles  to  shipping,  weight  per  load,  cost  tier  ton  per  mile,  etc. 

In  a  summary  of  these  data  the  author  says :  "  The  average  costs  per  100  ttta, 
for  hauling  products  from  farms  to  shipping  points  vary  in  a  number  of  instanctf 
roughly  with  the  relative  values  of  the  articles  hauled,  the  more  valuable  prod- 
uct being  hauled  often  at  greater  cost  than  the  less  valuable  product.  Com. 
wheat,  oats,  bay,  and  potatoes  were  hauled  at  costs  ranging  from  7  to  9  cts.  per 
100  lbs.,  cotton  IC  cts.,  and  wool  44  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Tobacco  and  liogs,  however, 
cost  only  10  cts.  per  100  lbs.  to  be  hauled  from  farms.  The  difference  in  i>ost  of 
hauling  between  one  product  and  another  Is  largely  due  to  the  relative  dlatancp 
traversed  and  the  relative  size  of  load  taken." 

Statistics  are  also  presented  and  discussed  regarding  the  farmers'  longest 
hauls  and  methods  of  hauling,  with  the  effect  of  these  factors  on  local  and  gen- 
eral prices.  The  quantity  of  farm  produce  hauled  in  1905-6  is  estimated  at  more 
than  49,000,000  tons  and  the  cost  of  hauling  at  about  $84,684,000  for  the  most 
hnportont  crops  mentioned.  The  value  of  better  roads,  quicker  methods  of 
loading  and  unloading,  and  other  factors  are  also  discussed  In  their  bearing  oo 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Notes  from  correspondents  regarding  the  conditions  of  wagon  transportatiooE 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  also  appended. 

The  grain  trade,  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  an<l  the  methods 
used  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  A.  Deutschlandeb  and  W. 
KuNis  (Der  Handel  mit  Qetreide,  seine  Einrichtungen  und  Orundlagcn  in 
alien  massgeienden  Landern  der  Erdc.  Leipstc:  1/.  Schafer,  1906.  pp.  i30).— 
This  book  contains  detailed  Information  on  the  extent  of  cereal  culture  and 
yield,  exports  and  Imports,  consumption,  methods  employed  In  different  grata 
markets,  freight  rates,  etc.  The  numerous  tables  show  the  acreage  and  yields 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn ;  their  consumption  In  the  most  Imiwrtant 
countries;  the  weekly  average  prices  In  the  principal  markets  of  the  world  In 
1904  and  1905;  the  shipments,  variation  In  quantity,  and  visible  supplies  of 
cereals  each  week  from  1895  to  March,  1906;  the  monthly  shipments  from 
1895  to  1903;  and  other  statistical  data.  The  object  is  to  present  definite 
Information  useful  to  the  grain  trade. 
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Crop  Reporter  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  9  (1907),  No.  3. 
pp.  17-24). — In  addition  to  the  usual  statistics  and  Information  on  the  condition 
of  crops  in  tlie  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  this  number  has  special 
articles  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  1790-190.J,  the  monthly  cotton 
crop  situation,  season  of  1906-7,  compared  with  preceding  seasons;  the  wiieut 
crop  of  various  countries,  1902-1906;  the  flax  crop  of  various  countries, 
1003-1005,  etc. 

AGBICULTUEAI  EDUCATION. 

Beport  of  the  extension  work  of  the  [Bhode  Island]  College,  A.  ¥i.  Stene 
(Bui.  It.  I.  Col.  Agr.  and  Merit.  Arts.  2  (190G),  No.  2.  pt.  2,  pp.  20.  pi.  ^z).— This 
is  ii  report  on  the  demonstration  work  for  1905-6,  and  includes  articles  on 
cooperative  exi)eriiuents  In  different  parts  of  the  State,  extension  lectures, 
sijecial  lectures.  corresi)onden<«  courses,  popular  bulletins,  traveling  libraries, 
the  assistance  of  the  grange,  nature  study,  school  giirdens,  and  other  miscella- 
neous worli.  In  a  "carpet-bag  camjialgn,"  a  representative  of  the  college  went 
from  house  to  house  and  held  neighborhood  meetings  ( 1 )  to  give  Instruction  in 
agrk-ultural  principles  and  suggestions  of  better  methods,  and  (2)  to  ascertain 
Just  what  are  the  principal  difflculties,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  farmer 
toward  his  vocation.  There  Is  also  a  report  on  tlie  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  as  a 
treatment  for  injurious  insects.  foliowe<l  by  suggestions  for  users  of  this  remedy. 

Beport  of  the  president,  J.  L.  Snydeb  ([.l/«cft.]  Apr.  Col  Bui  1  (1906), 
So.  .ii,  pp.  23). — This  reiwrt.  In  addition  to  the  usual  data  concerning  the  work 
of  the  college  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  contains  historical 
matter  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  college,  the  attendance  during  the 
past  ten  yeors,  the  preparation  of  students  for  admission,  their  sources  of  sup- 
Iiort  and  proposed  occupation  after  leaving  college,  the  development  of  experi- 
mental investigations,  history  of  the  exi>erlment  station,  the  history  of  farmers' 
Institutes  In  the  State,  and  an  announcement  of  the  semicentennial  c-elebration 
to  occur  May  28-31.  1907. 

It  Is  shown  tliat  7.S  per  cent  of  tiiose  entering  college  during  the  year  had 
attended  high  schools,  that  27  ikt  cent  doi)end  upon  themselves  for  support 
while  in  college,  and  that  12  per  cent  Intend  to  follow  farming,  forestry,  or 
horticulture,  while  52  per  cent  are  uncertain  as  to  tiielr  future  oc<aipation. 

Report  of  the  principal,  1906,  II.  B.  Frirski.l  (Hampton  Bill.  2  (1906). 
Xo.  i,  pp.  30,  flgg.  6). — The  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  in  his  reiwrt  for  1905-6  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  1.310 
graduates  of  the  school  85  per  cent  have  taught  at  some  time  since  leaving 
school.  The  three-year  academic  and  industrial  courses  have  Iteen  changed  to 
four-year  courses,  and  the  courses  in  normal  training,  agriculture,  trade,  busi- 
ness methods,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art  are  continued. 

Of  the  students  enrolled  In  1905-6,  30  per  cent  were  from  country  schools, 
.">0  per  cent  came  from  the  country  or  small  villages,  and  34  per  cent  were  from 
farms.  The  average  acreage  of  these  farms  was  00  acres  as  against  57  acres 
in  the  prec-edlng  year.  Sixty-eight  iier  cent  of  the  parents  of  tliese  pupils 
owned  their  homes  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  were  buying  homes,  while  32 
I»er  cent  of  all  the  pupils  came  from  houses  of  7  rooms  or  more.  These  figures 
show  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  the  country  and  an  improve- 
ment in  homes,  as  well  as  a  larger  ownership  of  land  on  the  part  of  parents. 

The  report  includes  reiwrts  from  tlie  academic,  agricultural,  and  home  train- 
ing departments,  the  trade  school,  military  instruction  and  discipline,  religious 
work,  the  library,  museum,  and  other  features  of  school  work.  The  professor 
of  agriculture  reports  that  two  new  instructors  have  been  added  in  the  agrlcul- 
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tural  department,  and  tbat  a  bam  costing  $30,000  has  been  erected.  He  out- 
lines tbe  revised  course  In  agriculture,  and  recommends  tbe  purcbase  of  in^roved 
live  stock  for  Instructional  purposes. 

A^cultural  education,  H.  O.  Sampson  (^nn.  Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Atr.,  11 
(1905),  pp.  621-623). — An  address  in  whicb  tbe  college  courses  in  agricnltaR 
are  outlined  briefly,  and  some  data  coucemii^g  tbe  progress  in  tbe  developoient 
of  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  are  given. 

Proceedings  of  the  course  for  agricultural  teachers  (Stockholm:  Dept.  Affr., 
1906,  pp.  366). — ^Tbis  volume  contains  lectures  and  discussions  given  at  tlie 
course  for  teachers  of  agriculture  In  Stocliholm,   Sweden,   September  18-23, 

1905.  The  topics  of  tbe  lectures  are  Tbe  Imix>rtauce  of  Green  Manurint;  and 
How  Practiced,  by  N.  L.  Forsljerg;  Tbe  Arrangement  of  Demonstration  Plats 
and  Their  Application  as  Instructional  Material,  by  N.  H.  Nilsson ;  Inocuia- 
tion  and  Serum  Therapy  iu  Combating  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  by  J. 
Svensson ;  Tbe  Teachings  of  Recent  Experiments  and  Experiences  as  to  tlie 
Application  of  Artificial  Fertilizers,  by  M.  Welbull ;  The  Arrangement  of  Prac- 
tical Fertilizer  Field  Trials,  by  P.  Bolin;  The  Importance  of  Keeping  Accurate 
Accounts  iu  tbe  Dairy  Industry,  by  Q.  Liljhagen ;  Recent  Agricultural  Macbin- 
ery  and  Its  Use  on  the  Farm,  by  G.  Timberg  et  al. ;  Some  Problems  ia 
Animal  Nutrition,  by  II.  Wiuberg;  Changes  in  Systems  of  Crop  Rotation  Made 
During  Recent  Years,  by  J.  A.  SJostrora ;  Crop  Rotations,  by  N.  It.  Forsberg; 
Cooperative  Purchasing  and  Sales  Associations,  by  G.  Leuf  ven ;  Recent  Progress 
in  Butter  Making,  by  N.  Bngstrdm;  Successful  Butter  Exports,  by  Fr.  Bagge: 
Recent  Investigations  in  Dairy  Bacteriology,  by  Chr.  Barthel ;  The  Care  and 
Application  of  Barnyard  Manure,  by  H.  G.  SSderbaum ;  Recent  Progress  in  tie 
Manufacture  of  Cheese,  by  L.  F.  Rosengren;  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Book- 
keeping of  Control  Test  Associations,  by  Nils  Hansson  and  II.  Funkqaist: 
Courses  for  Practical  Farmers,  by  H.  Juhlin-Dannefelt  et  al. ;  Award  of  P*ri«s 
for  Small  Farms,  by  Nils  Hansson;  and  Traveling  Stipends  fur  Small  Farm- 
ers.— F.  _w.  WOI.L. 

The  Hacdonald  movement,  J.  W.  Robebtson  (Rpt.  Women's  Insta.  Ontarn. 

1906,  pp.  34-59). — An  address  given  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Women's 
Institutes  held  at  Macdonald  College,  December  13  and  1-1,  1!M)5.  in  which  tlie 
general  features  of  tbe  Macdonald  movement  are  outlined,  and  a  deacrlption  is 
given  of  Macdonald  College  with  Its  departments  of  farms,  research,  and  in- 
struction. 

Outline  of  a  course  of  study  and  reading  on  soil  and  its  management, 
H.  C.  Pbice  (Ohio  State  Orange  Ed.  Bui.  [1],  pp.  7-12).— This  is  a  course  of 
studj'  prepared  for  nieml>ers  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  and  consists  of  K 
lessons  based  on  Vol.  I  of  Brooks's  Agriculture. 

Sanitation,  Maby  E.  Lee  (OMo  State  Orange  Ed.  BuL  [i],  pp.  lS-lS).—i^ 
course  of  14  lessons  based  on  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards  Home  Sanitation,  and  in- 
tended for  members  of  tbe  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Qualifications  necessary  for  teaching  agriculture'  in  common  aehoola, 
C.  A.  McNabb  (Bicn.  Rpt.  Okla.  Bd.  Agr.,  2  (1905-6),  pp.  279-285).— An  address 
before  the  Teachers'  County  Institute  at  Oklahoma  City,  in  whicb  the  position 
is  taken  tbat  while  the  teachers  will  not  be  expected  to  teach  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  they  should  be  familiar  with  this  side  of  the  question  and  ghoold 
also  Inform  themselves  on  the  work  of  tbe  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultme. 
the  experiment  stations,  and  the  agricultural  collegea  They  should  be  up 
to  date  in  their  Ideas' of  farm  methods,  improved  implements,  etc.  To  seonre 
this  training  be  recommends  that  they  read  farm  Journals  and  the  publlcatloiis 
of  this  Department  and  the  experiment  stations. 
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Agrlciilture  in  the  eonunon  schools,  W.  M.  Gbissom  (School  yews  and 
Pract.  Ed.,  20  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  S12,  313).— An  argument  for  changes  In  the 
school  curriculum  which  will  relate  the  instruction  to  life  problems  either 
through  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  or  through  modification  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects,  to  make  them  apply  more  directly 
to  rural  conditions. 

Conntry  life  education,  W.  M.  Hays  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Office  Expt.  Stas. 
Circ.  73,  pp.  IS). — This  Is  an  address  by  W.  M.  Hays  before  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  January  23,  1907,  In  which  he  discusses  the  new 
school  movement  springing  out  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  subsequent  acts 
of  Congress  for  the  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
proposition  to  extend  Government  aid  to  agricultural  high  schools,  mechanic 
arts  instruction  In  city  high  schools,  and  home  economics  instruction  in  both 
country  and  city. 

*T»ii-n«i  report  Winneba^  County  Schools,  1906,  O.  J.  Kebn  (Bockford, 
in.:  Author,  1906,  pp.  96,  ftgs.  104,  mop  1,  dgm».  7). — ^Thls  report  Includes  the 
following  chapters:  (1)  The  improvement  of  school  grounds  and  buildings — a 
series  of  reports  of  things  done  and  not  done  in  the  country-8ch(,)ol  districts 
of  Winnebago  County  In  the  way  of  tree  planting  and  otherwise  Improving  the 
school  grounds;  (2)  school  gardens  and  elementary  agriculture — sixty  dis- 
tricts did  school  garden  work  In  1906  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  school 
grounds,  making  children  acquainted  with  plant  life,  soils,  conservation  of 
moisture,  protection  from  injurious  Insects,  etc.,  and  making  the  child  a  more 
efficient  factor  In  the  home  garden  work;  (3)  Winnebago  County  Farmer 
Boys'  Experiment  Club  and  Girls'  Home  Culture  Club,  Including  reports  on 
various  contests;  (4)  manual  training  In  the  country  school;  (5)  books  and 
pictures,  with  special  reference  to  the  -81  traveling  libraries  which  circulate  In 
rural  districts  of  the  county;  (6)  some  statistics  of  the  rural  schools,  and  (7) 
the  problem  of  consolidation  of  country  schools. 

Home  science  and  the  school  curriculum,  Mabt  C.  Macphebson  (Rpt. 
Women's  Insts.  Ontario,  1906,  pp.  102-106). — An  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario,  held  at  Macdonald  College  De- 
cember 13  and  14,  1905,  showing  how  home  science  may  be  taught  In  relation 
to  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

What  form  of  Industrial  training  is  most  practical  and  best  suited  to 
the  country  chlldP  O.  J.  Kebn  (El  School  Teacher,  7  (1907),  Jio.  6,  pp.  323- 
S28). — ^The  writer  considers  the  educational  value  and  practicability  of  teaching 
elementary  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  in  the  countt? 
schools. 

The  improvement  of  our  rural  schools  and  their  surroundings,  E.  E. 
Baixx>mii  (Bwn.  Rpt.  Okla.  Bd.  Agr.,  2  (1905-S),  pp.  317-31,7,  ftgs.  38).— This 
paper  Is  devoted  to  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  school  buildings  inside 
and  out  and  the  improvement  of  school  grounds  by  means  of  planting  trees, 
shrubbery,  vines,  and  flowers.  Many  specific  suggestions  of  means  for  bringing 
about  these  improvements  are  given,  and  the  numerous  Illustrations  aid  In 
making  these  suggestions  clear  and  forceful. 

School  grounds  and  school  g^ardens,  R.  A.  Emebsor  (Bui.  "SeXir.  State  Hort. 
Soc.,  Nos.  4,  pp.  11,  ftgs.  2;  5,  pp.  11,  ftgs.  S). — Part  1  of  this  article  Is  devoted 
to  the  planning  of  school  grounds  with  reference  to  playgrounds,  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  lawns,  school  gardens,  and  nurseries,  and  to  suggestions  and  directions 
for  planting  and  caring  for  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Part  2  contains  a  discussion  of  school  gardens  which  may  or  may  not  be 
located  on  the  school  grounds.    How  to  prepare  the  ground,  what,  when,  and 
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how  to  plant,  and  bow  to  care  for  the  school  gardens  are  the  principiil  topics 
diseuRsed. 

Oardenlng  for  achools,  S.  B.  McCseady  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm 
Bui.  15Z,  pp.  32,  flffs.  4,  maps  2). — This  Is  one  of  the  series  of  provincial  teach- 
ers' bulletins,  and  treats  of  the  place  of  gardening  In  education,  cooiierative 
experiments  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  horticulture,  and  children's  borne  gar- 
dening organizations. 

Gardening,  W.  J.  Gbeen  {Ohio  State  Orange  Ed.  Bui.  2,  pp.  12-16).— k 
course  prepared  for  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  consisting  of  18  lessons 
based  on  Green's  Vegetable  Gardening. 

A  course  of  study  in  farm  cropa,  C.  A.  McGau,  {Ohio  State  Grange  Ed.  Bui. 
2,  pp.  6-11). — A  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange,  consisting  of  17  lessons  based  on  Vol.  II  of  Brooks's  Agriculture. 

Improvement  of  the  com  crop,  J.  A.  Foobd  {Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State 
Vniv.],  2  US07),  So.  7.  pp.  16,  flgs.  li,  dgm.  1). — Directions  are  given  for  select- 
ing and  mniiiug  germination  tests  of  seed  corn. 

Studies  of  com  and  its  uses,  F.  II.  Rankin  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Vniv.  III.  [Circ.]. 
1906,  Oct.,  2.  cd..  pp.  -iO,  figs.  ii). — These  include  suggestions  for  studies  by  yoong 
people  of  the  corn  plant,  studies  of  an  ear  of  corn,  preparing  exhibits  and  using 
the  score  card  for  corn  and  for  oats,  studies  of  the  different  parts  of  a  iieniel 
(>f  corn,  commercial  products  of  corn,  and  suggestions  for  6  experiments  witb 
corn. 

Report  of  the  com  contest,  E.  C.  Bishop  (Ann.  Rpt.  Nebr.  Bd.  Agr.,  190i. 
pp.  184-197). — ^This  article  gives  particulars  regarding  the  origin,  progress, 
aud  final  exhibition  program  and  banquet  of  the  Nebraska  com  growing 
contest. 

Tillage  and  cultiTatlon,  A.  G.  McCall  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  BuL  {Ohio  SMe 
Vniv.],  1  (1906),  Ko.  9,  pp.  12,  figs.  11). — A  lesson  In  elementary  agriculture, 
with  suggestions  for  a  number  of  experiments  with  soils. 

Practical  experiments  with  milk  and  butter,  J.  W.  Deckeb  (Agr.  Col.  Ext. 
Bui.  [Ohio  State  Vniv.],  2  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  9-13,  figs-  8).— Ten  experiments 
suitable  for  use  In  elementary  schools  are  given.  These  illustrate  the  presence 
of  water,  organic  matter,  and  mineral  matter  in  milk,  the  separation  of  curd 
and  whey,  the  presence  of  al&uuien  and  milk  sugar  In  whey,  the  separation  of 
butter  fat  from  cream,  the  presence  of  casein  In  butter,  tests  to  distinguish  be- 
tween butter  and  oleomargarine,  and  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  keeping 
quality  of  milk. 

Outline  of  coarse  in  nature  study,  L.  H.  Milleb  and  E.  B.  Babcocr  (Train- 
ing  Dept.,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  1906,  pp.  16). — The  general  purpose  of  the 
nature-study  work  iu  this  school  Is  "  to  bring  the  child  and  nature  Into  the 
most  vital  contact  possible." 

The  course  includes  work  with  plants,  animals,  and  nature-study  literature. 
Both  wild  aud  cultivated  plants  are  studied — to  be  able  to  recognize  them,  to 
know  what  they  do,  to  become  familiar  with  the  life  history  of  certain  ones, 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  common  vegetables  aud  flowers,  and 
to  take  up  eventually  some  of  the  more  special  phases  of  plant  production.  The 
means  employed  In  acquiring  this  information  are  the  school  garden,  home  gar 
dens,  and  field  trli)s  and  observations. 

A  like  coniprelienslve  study  of  the  more  common  animals — birds,  mammals- 
toads,  insects,  etc. — and  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  them,  is  taken  up  in 
the  schoolroom,  at  home,  and  on  trips  afield. 

The  outline  of  nature-study  work  in  detail  was  prepared  by  B.  M.  Davis,  and 
Includes  work  for  each  term  and  grade  through  the  eight  years  of  common 
school  work.    The  work  of  the  seventh  grade  consists  largely  of  experiments  In 
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elementary  agriculture  on  such  topics  as  soils,  soils  and  water,  soil  and  tlie 
plant  root,  and  fundamentals  of  plant  physiology.  This  work  is  supplemented 
by  exoursions  in  the  field  and  the  study  of  the  great  agricultural  industries 
correlated  with  United  States  history.  In  the  eighth  grade  laboratory  and 
text-book  work  in  human  physiology  takes  the  place  of  similar  work  In  agri- 
culture, but  the  garden  work,  with  varieties  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
plant  improyement,  seed  selection,  crop  rotation,  green  manures,  and  soil  Inocu- 
lation, is  continued. 

The  outline  Includes  numerous  references  to  text-books  and  other  literature 
germane  to  the  topic  under  consideration. 

Practical  nature  study,  F.  E.  Bbooks  (W.  Ta.  School  Jour.,  35  (1907),  No. 
10,  pp.  9,  10). — A  description  of  the  shrew,  its  habits,  and  economic  importance. 

Direct  methods  of  studying  nature,  Lilian  J.  Clarke  (Nature-Study  Rev., 
2  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  302-310) .—This  article,  reprinted  from  The  Windsor  Maga- 
zine, is  a  description  of  the  nature-study  work  at  the  James  Allen's  Girls' 
School,  Dulwlch,  England.  This  Is  an  endowed  secondary  school,  and  the  girls 
in  it  are  not  being  trained  for  any  particular  profession. 

School  garden  work  has  l>een  carried  on  for  many  years  and  has  developed 
to  an  area  containing  plats  owned  by  more  than  140  girla  Some  of  these  are 
plats  containing  families  of  plants,  others  are  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens, 
gardens  showing  plant  associations,  etc.  There  is  also  a  plant  laboratory  with 
glass  roof.  The  students  do  the  practical  work  in  the  gardens,  and  study  the 
relation  of  insects  to  pollination  and  fruiting,  the  classification  of  plants,  which 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  plats  containing  orders  or  families  of  plants, 
cookery  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  kitchen  vegetables,  soils  and  the  use 
of  legumes  and  fertilizers,  fruits,  methods  of  seed  dispersal,  ecology,  and  other 
things  relating  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  plants 

Hints  on  making  nature  collections  in  high  schools,  W.  H.  Muldbew  (0»- 
tario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bui.  134,  PP-  32,  fas.  20).— This  bulletin  Is  In  its 
second  edition,  having  been  revised  by  S.  B.  McCready,  of  the  Macdonaid  In- 
stitute. It  contains  an  outline  for  nature-study  work  in  public  schools,  sug- 
gestions for  phenologlcal  observations,  for  making  live  collections,  collections 
of  pressed  plants,  seeds,  fruits,  wood,  insects,  historical  specimens,  etc. 

Vatnre-study  work  with  insects,  C.  F.  Hodge  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  2  (1906), 
No.  8,  pp.  265-270,  figs.  2). — Suggestions  for  nature-study  life  history  work  with 
Insects  and  a  description  of  suitable  cases  for  preserving  life  hl-story  sets. 

ITatxire  studies  with  birds  for  the  elementary  school,  R.  W.  Heoneb  (Bl. 
School  Teacher,  7  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  3^8-354) .—The  subject  of  bird  protection  is 
considered,  together  with  reasons  for  the  absenc-e  of  birds  and  how  to  attract 
birds.     A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  day's  work  in  bird-land,  Edna  R.  Thayeb  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  2  (1906), 
No.  9,  pp.  289-293). — ^Thls  is  a  rec-ord  of  observations  on  the  feeding  habits  of 
birds  conducted  under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  (-lark  University,  by 
students  at  the  biological  station  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Winona  Lake, 
in  July,  1906.  Relays  of  students  placed  themselves  In  position  to  observe  con- 
stantly from  daylight  to  dark  of  one  day  the  nests  of  an  orchard  oriole,  a  pewee, 
a  phoebe,  and  a  wren. 

In  the  nest  of  the  orchard  oriole  were  two  young  birds  which  during  the  15 
hours  and  17  minutes  of  observation  were  fed  (i9  times,  r>  times  only  by  the  male 
bird.    The  food  consisted  principally  of  locusts  and  green  caterplllara 

The  pewee's  nest  contained  2  eggs,  so  the  food  colletiteil  by  the  female  was 
for  herself.  During  the  day  she  caught  208  Insects,  and  spent  a  total  of  5 
hours  and  35  minutes  In  incubation,  the  average  length  of  resting  on  the  nest 
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being  10  minutes.  Tbe  maie  visited  the  neet  frequently  and  deToted  blmadf 
to  keeping  away  sparrows  and  other  intruders. 

The  nest  of  the  phoebe  contained  2  young  birds  4  days  old.  The  female  left 
the  nest  at  4.20  a.  m.,  and  between  that  time  and  7  p.  m.,  when  It  began  to  nin, 
the  birds  fed  their  young  260  times. 

Observations  on  the  wren's  nest  were  not  began  until  9.20  a.  m.,  and  ended 
at  6.46  p.  m.,  when  it  began  to  rain.  There  were  5  young  birds  about  3  dtji 
old  in  the  nest,  and  in  the  9  hours  and  26  minutes  under  observation  they  were 
fed  113  times,  91  times  by  the  male  and  22  times  by  the  female.  In  most  caaa 
the  male  gave  tbe  food  to  the  female  who  then  distributed  it  among  the  yomig. 
The  food  consisted  of  cutworms,  grasshoppers,  cabbage  worms,  and  biacli  In- 
sects which  were  not  Identified.  This  nest  was  observed  again  4  days  later  frm 
4.24  a.  m.  to  7.38  p.  m.  On  this  day  the  female  did  not  brood  her  yoang  eo 
much,  but  fed  them  130  times  out  of  the  230  times  that  they  received  food. 

KISCEILAnEOTJS. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1906  (jlIobOM 
Col  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  36). — This  includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  and  re^rts  of  Uk 
director  and  heads  of  departments  covering  the  work  of  the  station  during  tlie 
year. 

Kineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Michigan  Station,  1906  (Uichiffan  8ta.  8ft. 
1906,  pp.  93-337). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1906,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  U 
the  station  during  the  year,  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  and 
reprints  of  Bulletins  232-238  and  Special  Bulletins  34  and  35. 

Twenty-fourth  Aniiual  Beport  of  New  York  State  Station,  1805  (Xev 
York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  405). — The  report  comprises  a  financial  statement 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1905,  a  list  of  periodicals  received  by  the  sta- 
tion, meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  and  reprints  of  most  of  tbe 
bulletins  of  the  station  issued  during  the  year. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XXZIX  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui  VS. 
pp.  32,  flg».  2). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Im- 
provements In  peach  growing;  mulberries;  alfalfa  In  the  eastern  States;  oat 
culture  in  the  South ;  Improvement  of  grass  land ;  succotash  as  a  soiling  crop; 
tankage  and  bone  meal  for  hogs ;  grinding  com  for  bogs ;  dips  as  lice  killeis; 
digestibility  of  fish  and  poultry ;  honey  vinegar ;  and  tbe  farm  woodlot 

Yearbook  of  the  Oerman  A^cultural  Association,  1906  (Jakrh.  Dent. 
Landw.  Oesell,  SI  (1906),  pp.  XIX+4S6+4ZZ).—A  report  of  the  proceedingg  <rf 
the  three  meetings  of  this  association  held  during  the  year.  There  is  also  as 
account  of  the  twentieth  movable  agricultural  exhibit  of  the  associatioa 
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Colorado  Colleg'e  and  Station. — F.  E.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  J.  Li.  Brush,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  have  been  appointed 
on  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  in  succession  to  P.  F.  Sharp  and  Harlan 
Thomas.  B.  F.  Rockafellow  has  been  elected  president  of  the  board.  The 
courses  In  veterinary  science  and  electrical  engineering  which  were  discontinued 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds  are  to  be  reinstated. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  tlie 
college  and  station,  and  the  use  of  10  per  cent  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  lands  under  the  original  Morrill  Act  was  authorized  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  station  will  receive  $27,500  for  the  ensuing  bienulum,  provision  being  made 
for  work  in  animal,  plant  and  fruit  industry,  horse  breeding,  and  diseases  of 
live  stock.  The  fruit  studies  on  the  Western  Slope  are  to  be  continued,  and 
additional  work  Is  planned  with  potatoes  at  Greeley. 

Successful  short  courses  were  held  during  the  winter  in  forestry,  horticulture. 
and  domestic  science.  H.  M.  Cottrell  has  been  placed  In  charge  of  the  exten- 
sion work  and  farmers'  Institutes,  being  succeeded  as  nnimul  husbandman  by 
G.  E.  Morton,  of  the  W.voming  University  and  Station,  as  previously  announced. 
Florida  Station. — Everest  J.  Macy.  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  has  been 
elected  assistant  chemist,  and  began  bis  duties  May  1.  William  Hess  has  been 
appointed  gardener. 

Illinois  TlniTersity  and  Station. — L.  H.  Kerrlck,  for  four  years  a  trustee  and 
on  the  day  before  his  death  elected  president  of  the  board,  died  March  13. 

Indiana  Station. — The  State  board  of  agriculture  has  granted  the  station  the 
sole  use  of  one  of  the  large  buildings  on  the  State  fair  grounds.  The  building 
will  be  remodeled  and  equipped  to  accommodate  the  station  exhibits  and  a  work- 
ing dairy,  and  to  provide  an  auditorium  for  Illustrated  lectures.  It  Is  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  brought  Into  close  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  station  in  this  way. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  recent  liegislature 
authorizing  the  Iward  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  which  a  sub- 
station has  been  or  shall  be  established  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  college 
to  purcliase,  on  the  petition  of  one-half  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  county,  a  tract 
of  land  not  exceeding  320  acres,  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $5,000,  for  lease  or  dona- 
tion for  experimental  purposes,  and  to  levy  a  tax  in  payment.  Under  another 
recent  law,  which  provides  for  the  nomination  of  the  State  dairy  commissioner 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  director  of  the  station, 
and  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry.  J.  C.  Kendall,  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  Station,  has  been  appointed.  M.  D.  Snodgrass,  a  recent  graduate  and 
assistant  in  crop  production,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Alaska  Stations 
and  assigned  to  the  breeding  station  at  Kadlak  Island,  to  begin  work  June  1. 
C.  K.  McClelland,  of  the  Farm  Management  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  branch  station  at  Fort 
Hays. 
Iionisiana  Stations. — In  cooperation  with  the  cereallst  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
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ludustry  of  this  Department  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  rice  have  been 
planted  at  Crowley  and  fertilizer  trials  are  being  carried  on.  Consideralde 
local  Interest  Is  being  manifeBted  in  this  work,  and  It  is  probable  that  tbe  next 
legislature  will  make  provision  either  for  extending  It  or  for  establishing  t 
permanent  rice  experiment  station.  J.  B.  Oarrett  has  been  appointed  acting 
assistant  director  at  Calhoun  during  the  leave  of  absence  of  J.  6.  Lee. 

Halne  Station. — ^Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Instructor  in  zoology  in  tiie  Untrersity  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  biologist,  to  begin  witli  tlie  next 
academic  year.  The  appointment  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Adams 
Act,  and  the  work  will  consist  entirely  of  research  In  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  tbe  principles  of  inlierit- 
ance  in  poultry,  the  practical  phases  of  which  have  already  been  ertenslvely 
developed  at  the  station. 

Maryland  Station. — Stvdentii'  Herald  notes  the  resignation  of  W.  B.  Thurstao 
as  assistant  dairyman  to  enter  commercial  work. 

Hassachnsetts  College  and  Station. — Merrltt  I.  Wheeler,  trustee  for  many 
years,  died  April  7,  and  Hon.  Frank  Gerrett,  of  Greenfield,  has  been  appointtd 
on  the  board.  H.  J.  Franklin  and  J.  N.  Summers  have  l>een  appointed  assist- 
ants In  entomology.  The  former  is  to  carry  on  the  study  of  cranberry  insect*, 
with  headquarters  at  AVareham.  At  a  recent  conference  with  representativw 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Growers'  Association  much  Interest  wu 
manifested  in  tbe  experiments  under  way,  and  the  association  voluntteted 
to  provide,  at  Its  own  exjiense,  a  bog  for  use  in  the  work.  W.  E.  Dickinsm 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  connection  with  the  fertilizer  Inspee- 
tlon,  dating  from  July  1.  C  V.  Ilalligan,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resitOKil 
to  accept  a  similar  position  at  tbe  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Kissoari  TTnlvenitjr  and  Station. — J.  M.  Stedman.  entomologist  bail  bra 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  17  months,  a  part  of  which  will  be  spent  in  n^ 
search  at  tbe  Naples  Zoological  Station.  C.  II.  Ilecbler.  a.ssiatant  in  anion! 
husbandry,  has  reslgne<l  to  enter  commercial  work. 

Hew  Hampshire  College  ai)d  Station. — W.  H.  Pew,  a  graduate  of  the  ion 
College,  has  been  electt^d  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  col- 
lege and  animal  husbandman  In  the  station,  and  F.  Rasmus-sen,  as-sistant  ii 
dairying  In  the  Iowa  -College  and  Station,  has  been  elected  associate  professor  iJ 
dairying  in  the  college  and  dairyman  In  the  station.  A  department  of  botan.' 
has  been  organized  In  the  station.  In  charge  of  Charles  Brooks  as  botanist 

Hew  Jersey  College  and  Stations. — Breeders'  Gazette  states  that  F.  C.  MlnkW. 
a. graduate  of  tbe  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected  professor  of  animal  husbandiT. 
Charles  S.  Cathcart,  several  years  ago  a  member  of  the  station  staff,  and  «1im 
that  time  In  fertilizer  work,  has  been  appointed  chemist 

Hew  Mexico  College  and  Station. — ^R.  R.  Larkln  and  niram  Hadley  have  !»'- 
ceeded  11.  B.  Holt  and  G.  A.  Richardson  on  the  board  of  regents.  P.  D.  Sontlh 
worth,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appnlntri 
assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and  station.  Courses  in  ciril  aod 
electrical  engineering  have  been  added  to  the  college  curriculum,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  irrigation  engineering  has  l)een  organized  under  the  direction  of  B.  P. 
Fleming,  of  this  Office,  as  previously  announced.  W.  O.  Bryant  will  have  charp 
of  the  irrigation  work  until  July  1.  Farmers'  institutes  have  l)een  held  dnrins 
the  winter  and  spring  lu  practically  all  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  thf 
Territory,  and  farmers'  institute  societies  have  been  organized  in  most  of  tk 
localities. 

Cornell  University. — According  to  a  recent  note  in  American  AgrktUuriri. 
an   Investigation   in  farm   management  is  being  conducted  by  M.  C.  Burtitt 
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under  the  direction  of  T.  F.  Hunt.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  determine  not 
only  what  Incomes  are  received  from  Investments  of  from  $6,000  to  $20,000,  but 
also.  If  possible,  what  classes  of  Investments  give  relatively  the  best  returns. 

We  Dote  from  press  reports  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  on  April  27,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ezra  Cornell.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Schnrman,  Governor  Hughes,  Kx-Oovemor  Woodford,  N.  J.  Bacbelder, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  and  Dean  Bailey. 

Berth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — At  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
the  management  of  the  college  and  station,  previously  assigned  to  the  State 
tmard  of  agriculture,  was  vested  In  a  new  board  of  control  of  16  members. 
This  board  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  will 
continue  to  direct  the  experimental  work  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 
Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — ^B.  B.  Fernow,  who  had  temporarily  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  forestry,  has  been  aiq>olnted  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
forestry  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  where,  according  to  a  note  In  Science,  It 
is  proposed  to  organize  the  most  complete  system  of  forestry  education  on  this 
continent.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  forest  reservation  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  Toronto  school,  and  university  extension  work  of  the  broadest 
kind  is  contemplated. 

M.  H.  Plngree  and  P.  W.  Flint  have  resigned  from  the  station  staff,  and  G.  C. 
Watson,  agriculturist,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  until  August  1,  1908. 
F.  8.  Putney,  assistant  In  agronomy  and  animal  Industry,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  division  of  animal  nutrition.  Recent  appointments  include,  In  the  station, 
Albert  R.  Merz  as  assistant  chemist  and  Robert  A.  LIchtenthaler  as  assistant  In 
animal  nutrition ;  and  In  the  college,  John  P.  Stewart  as  assistant  professor 
of  experimental  horticulture,  who  Is  making  a  special  study  of  the  apple  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — E.  C.  Green,  Instructor  in  horticulture  In  the 
college  and  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  station,  has  been  placed  In  charge  of 
the  Texas  Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Brownsville,  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  college  and  station  for  the  ensuing  biennlum 
aggregates  $.346,370,  by  far  the  largest  appropriation  In  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege. Of  this  amount  $2,000  is  for  publications,  $14,000  for  the  two  substatlona 
The  remainder  is  for  repairs  and  new  buildings,  including  a  farm-Implement 
building  to  cost  $4,000,  a  dormitory,  an  engineering  building,  a  natatorlum,  a 
veterinary  hospital,  and  live-stock  sheds.  The  Increase*!  appropriation  will 
enable  the  college  to  strengthen  much  of  the  work  already  under  way  and  to 
establish  new  departments,  especially  a  department  of  agricultural  extension 
work. 

C.  H.  Alvord  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  agriculture  In  the  college,  vice 
F.  8.  Johnston,  resigned.  Mr.  Alvord  was  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  at 
the  college  In  1901  and  1902,  and  has  since  been  engaged  In  farming  In 
Michigan. 

trtali  College  and  Station. — The  Utah  legislature  adjourned  March  22  after  a 
session  during  which  a  determined  effort  to  unite  the  college  with  the  State  uni- 
versity, either  by  consolidation  on  one  site  or  by  means  of  a  joint  board  with 
separate  maintenance,  was  unsuccessful.  The  appropriations  for  both  the  col- 
leRe  and  station  were  much  reduced.  For  the  next  biennlum  $00,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  college,  $10,000  for  investigations  in  dry  farming,  and  $.1,000  for 
investigations  In  Irrigation  and  drainage.  In  cooperation  with  this  Office.  Hon. 
W.  8.  McComtck,  who  has  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  since  the 
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organization  of  the  college,  has  resigned.    J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Logan,  and  Mn. 
A.  W.  McCune,  of  Salt  Lake,  have  been  appointed  on  the  board. 

Vermont  University  and  Station. — Hon.  G.  G.  Benedict,  a  trustee  for  42  yeare. 
and  also  secretary  of  the  board,  died  April  8,  aged  80  years.  Joseph  Battell. 
secretary  of  the  American  Morgan  Breeders'  Association,  has  deeded  to  tlie 
United  States,  for  use  in  the  cooperative  work  in  horse  breeding  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  this  Department  and  the  station,  a  farm  of  approximately  900  acree 
near  Middlebury,  and  about  35  miles  south  of  the  station.  Tbe  farm  it 
equipped  with  a  large  modem  horse  barn,  and  tbe  cooperative  work  will  Ik 
transferred  from  Burlington  and  its  volume  greatly  augmented  in  the  near 
future.  C.  6.  Prlngle,  the  veteran  botanical  collector,  has  been  amminted  to 
make  a  collection  of  solanaceous  plants  in  Mexico  for  the  station,  in  connectioo 
with  the  study  of  disease  resistance.  C.  R.  Pettis,  State  forester  for  New  York, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Adirondack  forest  seedling  nurseries,  has  been  appoioted 
consulting  forester  to  the  station. 

West  Virginia  Vniversity. — A  summer  school,  beginning  June  24  and  eUimf  j 
August  3,  Is  announced.    Among  the  25  courses  of  study  offered  are  nattiR  I 
study,  elementary  agriculture,  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  schcul 
supervision. 

Wisconsin  XTniversity  and  Station. — II.  L.  Russell,  professor  of  hacteriokiR 
In  the  university  and  bacteriologist  to  the  station,  has  been  appointed  dean  et 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  station,  to  succeed  W.  A.  Henir  it  j 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year.    Among  other  appointments  and  promoiioof  ; 
announced  are,  as  associate  professor,   D.  H.  Otis,   in  animal  nutrltioo;  is  j 
assistant  professors,  R.  H.  Denniston  In  botany,  J.  G.  Moore  in  horticultare,  aid 
C.  A.  Ocock  in  agricultural  engineering ;   as  instructors,  G.  M.  Reed  in  botanr. 
James  Miiward  In  horticulture,  and  Conrad  HofTman  in  agricultural  bacteri- 
ology ;  and  as  assistants,  H.  D.  M.  Jollivette  in  botany  and  Matthew  MIelieb  in 
butter  and  cheese  scoring.     In  the  announcement  for  tbe  university  goiumff 
school  it  is  stated  that  Dean  Henry  will  conduct  a  class  in  agrlcaltnre  (bf 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Tbe  station  is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  against  tuberculoels  In  <1»  | 
100,000  dairy  herds  in  the  State.  Existing  laws  provide  for  the  Inspection  of 
cattle  t>efore  entering  the  State,  and  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  into  tbe  \ep^ 
lature  providing  for  the  testing  of  all  cattle  before  sale.  Instruction  in  tlie 
use  of  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  given  to  about  1,200  former  agriculture] 
students  who  compose  the  membership  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Expni- 
ment  Association.  While  under  the  laws  regulating  veterinary  practice  tlKte 
students  are  not  permitted  to  collect  fees,  they  are  nevertheless  rendering  nrndi 
assistance. 

Plan  for  County  Experiment  Stations. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Missouri  legislature  which  authorizes  any  county  court,  on  the  petition  of  S> 
freeholders  or  the  resolution  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  !• 
the  county,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  experiment  station.  This  m»S  ^ 
located  at  the  county  farm,  or  other  land  may  be  leased.  Supervision  is  to  b* 
vested  jointly  in  tbe  county  court  and  the  State  experiment  station,  and  Qk 
work  proposed  is  mainly  that  of  demonstration. 

A  Xexloan  Botanical  Station. — In  a  recent  issue  of  Plant  World  an  account  is 
given  of  the  botanical  station  and  rubber  laboratory  recently  establisbed  oa 
La  Zacuaipa  plantation,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  Olssos- 
Setter.  The  larger  part  of  the  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  rubber,  inclodlng  erpff*- 
mental  plats  of  Castiiloa  and  a  collection  of  all  known  rubber-praducio; 
plants,  and  the  remainder  will  be  used  for  the  more  unusual  r^reaentatine 
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of  Mexican  flora  and  many  foreign  tropical  plants.  In  conjunction  with  the 
station  work  experiments  In  hybridizing  the  coffee  tree  wiil  be  conducted  on  a 
neighlwring  plantation. 

Agricultural  College  for  Hawaii.— An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  been  passed  by  the  Territorial 
legislature  of  Hawaii  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

Credits  in  Agrricultvre  at  Colnmbla  TTniyerBity. — Dean  James  G.  Russell,  of 
Teachers'  College,  announces  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  accept  at 
full  value  for  degrees  In  Columbia  University  work  done  in  agriculture  at 
any  of  the  leading  agricultural  colleges.  This  Is  done  with  a  view  of  fitting 
students  for  the  position  of  director,  principal,  etc.,  In  training  schools  for 
agricultural  teachers. 

Board  of  Food  and  Brag  Inspection. — Dr.  Frederick  L.  Dunlap,  an  Instructor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  appointed  associate  chemist  In  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  will  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  food  and  drug 
inspection,  which  will  consider  all  questions  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  law.  The  other  members  of  this  board  are  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chair- 
man, and  George  P.  McCabe,  solicitor  of  the  Department. 

Flans  for  Irrigation  Congp-ess. — The  Fifteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress 
is  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  September  2-7.  Its  purpose  Is  announced  as 
being  "to  promote  the  development  of  wise  and  beneficial  national  irrigation 
and  forestry  policies,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  discussions  of  practical  details 
of  Irrigation  and  forestry."  The  plans  Include  an  Interstate  exposition  of 
Irrigated  land  products  and  forestry  and  a  1,000-mile  excursion  through  the 
Sacramento  Valley  to  enable  delegates  to  study  California  farming  and 
irrigation. 

International  Dairy  Federation. — A  detailed  programme  has  been  received  for 
the  third  International  congress  of  dairying,  to  be  held,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, at  The  Hague  September  16  to  20,  1907.  The  congress  will  be  divided 
Into  sections  of  dairy  legislation,  hygiene,  and  Industry.  Its  meetings  will 
coincide  with  the  national  agricultural  exhibition,  which  will  iuclude  a  sub- 
division devoted  to  the  dairy  industry,  open  to  exhibits  from  all  countries. 
Eixcurslons  have  been  arranged  to  the  butter-control  station  and  state  dairy 
station  at  Leyden,  the  serotherapeutic  Institute  at  Rotterdam,  the  laboratory 
of  bacterlolc^y  at  Delft,  and  other  points  of  interest.  Additional  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Dr.  A.  J.  Swaving,  88  Lange  Voorhout, 
The  Hague. 

Institute  of  Agrlcolture  at  Kome. — According  to  a  note  In  Mark  Lane  Express, 
the  preliminary  work  for  the  organization  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome,  founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  proceeding  actively. 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries  have  promised 
their  cooperation  In  the  functions  of  the  Institute.  A  building  Is  in  course  of 
erection  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  Is  planned  for  1909. 

Department  of  Agriculture  for  Buenos  Ayres. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  In  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  local  legislature  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  January  1,  1008,  under  the 
direction  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  to  consist  of  divisions  of  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry.  Six  practical  schools  of  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, which  will  also  give  instruction  In  forestry,  are  provided  for,  and  an 
extensive  inspection  service.  A  commission  of  5  members,  one  of  whom  must  be 
an  agricultural  engineer  and  another  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  department,  lay  out  a  course 
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of  study  for  the  agricultural  schools,  and  draw  up  regulations  for  the  conttol 
of  animal  and  plant  diseases. 

InTeitigatlon  of  Agricnltural  Ingtruotlon  in  Great  Britain. — ^Tbe  president  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has,  accordiug  to  Nature,  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  now  made  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  In  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  are  satisfactory  and 
sufficient,  and  if  not,  in  what  manner  they  may  with  advantage  be  modified 
or  extended.  Prof.  T.  H.  Middleton  and  Prof.  W.  Somerrille  are  members  «f 
the  committee. 

Agrienltnral  Stndents  in  German  tTniTerslties.— ChemiArer  Zeitung  states  that 
the  total  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  German  universities  is  44,942. 
of  whom  985  or  about  2  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  science  coaiws. 
Of  these  573  or  58  per  cent  are  from  foreign  countries,  although  the  foreigii 
students  constitute  but  9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 

Agrienltnral  Ednoation  in  Chile. — A  practical  school  of  agriculture  was  opened 
at  Taica  June  29,  1906,  under  the  directorship  of  Carlos  Ecbeverria  Cazotte. 
The  school  was  started  with  an  appropriation  of  $71,000  for  land  and  $2S.O0m 
for  equipment  and  maintenance.  The  director  is  also  professor  of  agricnlture 
and  zootecbny,  and  is  assisted  by  professors  of  forestry,  physical  and  natonl 
sciences,  engineering,  viticulture,  and  the  common  elementary  branches. 
Twenty-four  students  were  enrolled  at  the  openlns  of  the  school. 

Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Serria. — ^The  consul  at  Belgrade,  Servla.  reports  in 
the  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  February  as  follows : 

"  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  experimental  farms  at  which  instruction  ia 
agricultural  subjects  is  given,  three  agricultural  schools  in  Servia,  as  follofn: 
(1)  School  of  general  agriculture  at  Kraljevo,  (2)  school  of  viticulture  and 
arboriculture  at  Bukovo,  and  (3)  school  of  agriculture  at  Sabac.  Near  Bel- 
grade the  government  has  a  model  farm,  on  which  the  best  methods  of  farmini; 
are  shown  to  the  peasants  and  experiments  are  made  as  to  the  i>est  grains,  etc. 
In  1902  an  e.xperimental  farm  was  established  at  Dorbricevo  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  animals.  The  government  gave  1,000  hectares  for  this  farm.  After 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  vineyards  by  the  phylloxera  in  1882  the 
government  established  vineyards  in  order  to  restore  this  industry  by  experi- 
menting. There  were  in  1905  six  of  these  experimental  vineyardsL  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  vines  are  given  gratis  to  the  cultivators,  and  those  vine- 
yards that  resist  the  phylloxera  are  exempt  from  taxes  for  ten  years." 

At  Smederevo  (Semendria)  there  is  also  a  dairy  farm,  established  in  19(13. 
which  manufactures  three  grades  of  excellent  cheese  and  offers  special  courses 
of  Instruction  annually. 

Agricultural  Ednoation  Abroad. — ^According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  BoanI 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  grants  to  agricul- 
tural education  in  Great  Britain  aggregated  about  $420,000.  The  number  of 
students  has  increased  from  23,000  to  .34,000  in  the  last  two  years.  A  widenin; 
of  public  Interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture  is  reported,  and  it  is  stated  that 
farmers  are  coming  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  agricultural  institutions  for 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook  for  1906,  the  Canterbury 
Agricultural  College,  «t  Lincoln,  now  has  an  endowment  of  62,000  acres  of  land, 
which  has  a  rental  value  of  $7,290,  and  possesses  extensive  buildings  and  an 
experimental  fann.  The  institution  offers  a  good  course  In  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  which  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  The 
college  accommodates  40  students.  A  report  on  the  public  schools  for  1904 
shows  that  47  out  of  725  schools  gave  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture. 
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The  Wiener  Landtoirtschaftliche  Zeitung  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
in  1!)05-C  there  were  190  schools  In  Austria  giving  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  forestry.  This  Is  an  increase  of  4  over  the  previous  year,  the  new  schools 
being  the  agricultural  winter  schools  at  Splttal-on-the-Drau,  in  Camlthia,  and 
at  Lulicza,  in  Galicia,  the  elementary  forestry  school  at  Klagenfurt,  in  Car- 
nlthia,  and  the  farm  school  at  Dignano,  in  Istria.  The  190  Institutions  include 
2  bigh  school  Institutes,  3  agricultural  academies,  9  agricultural  .high  schools, 
5  forestry  high  schools,  12  high  schools  for  viticulture,  i)oniology,  and  horticul- 
ture. 1  high  school  for  the  brewing  Industry,  41  farm  scrhoois  or  elementary 
agricultural  schools  with  one-year  courses,  73  agricultural  winter  schools,  10 
elementary  forestry  schools,  16  dairy  and  housekeeping  schools,  24  elementary 
special  schools  for  horticulture,  pomology,  viticulture,  hop  culture,  alpine  farm- 
ing, and  apiculture,  2  brewing  and  2  distillery  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  royal  agricultural  high  school  at  Vienna  for  1905-6 
was  668  for  the  first  semester  and  611  for  the  second  semester.  In  the  first 
semester  500  of  the  students  were  regular  and  78  special.  In  the  second 
semester  504  were  regular  and  57  special.  About  48  per  cent  of  all  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  forestry  courses. 

A  chair  of  agricultural-technological  chemistry  has  been  established  at  the 
polytechnic  high  school,  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  Orla  Jensen  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position.  The  studies  will  be  devoted  principally  to  the  utilization  of 
milk  and  meat,  and  will  Include  (1)  the  production  and  chemistry  of  milk,  the 
bacteriology  of  milk.  Its  uses  for  food,  milk  powder,  casein,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  dairy  associations,  and  (2)  the  production  of  meat  and  bacon, 
methods  of  pickling  or  salting,  chemistry  of  pickling  or  salting,  canned  meat 
products,  and  the  arrangement  of  slaughter  houses  for  pigs. 

The  Queensland  Agricultural  'College  has  been  giving  training  courses  in 
agriculture  for  teachers  iu  State  schools,  and  ns  a  result  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  has  tieen  given  in  a  number  of  schools.  A  movement  has  also  been 
started  to  offer  prizes  for  school  gardens  in  the  different  districts  of  Queens- 
land, and  the  Queensland  department  of  agriculture  has  agreed  to  instruct  its 
exiierts  to  visit  country  schools  as  far  as  practicable  and  give  the  pupils  and 
teachers  guidance  and  help. 

The  practical  school  of  viticulture,  establishe<l  In  189.3  at  Praz  sur  Vevey, 
was  discontinued  in  1905  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  the  vine,  growers 
could  not  be  spared  during  the  busy  season.  .  In  place  of  the  regular  school  the 
Canton  of  Yaud  has  conducted  successful  short  courses  In  arboriculture,  viticul- 
ture, and  the  utilization  of  fruits.  Such  courses  are  announced  for  the  autumn 
of  1907. 

Y.  X.  C.  A.  Agricultural  Clubs. — The  educational  department  of  the  Interna- 
tional committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  has  entered  upon  a 
campaign  to  enc-ourage  the  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
start  boys'  agricultural  clubs  and  boys'  gardens  as  means  of  employing  profitably 
tile  time  of  the  younger  members  when  pleasant  weather  out  of  doors  attracts 
them  away  from  the  association  rooms.  A  leaflet  has  been  published  giving 
suggestions  for  organizing  the  clubs  and  conducting  the  gardens. 

Department  of  School  Gardens. — The  New  York  I'niversity,  in  its  announce- 
ments for  the  summer  school  of  1907,  Includes  an  announcement  for  the  depart- 
ment of  school  gardens  under  the  direction  of  11.  G.  Parsons,  who  conducted 
successfully  a  similar  department  In  1900.  It  Is  proposed  to  combine  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  on  soils,  plants,  and  other  technical  matters  relating  to 
gardening,  with  a  study  of  problems  concerning  the  handling  of  children's 
gardens  and  the  social  features  of  such  work. 
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Xlscellaneons. — W.  T.  Home  has,  according  to  a  note  In  Science,  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  plant  pathology  in  the  Central  Agricultnral 
Experiment  Station  of  Cuba. 

Perclval  Maw  has  been  appointed  to  the  ebair  of  forestry  and  estate  manage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  vice  F.  C.  McClellan. 

The  Wiener  Landicirtschaftliche  Zeitung  reports  the  death,  on  February  17,  of 
Otto  Kambersky,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  and  Seed  Control 
Statlmi  and  of  the  agricultural  winter  school  at  Trc^pau. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Landicirtachaftliche  Presse  notes  the  death, 
on  March  17,  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Aderhoid,  director  of  the  Imperial  Biological  Insti- 
tute for  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Dahlem. 

La  Semaine  Agricole  notes  the  death  of  Hondet,  director  of  the  national 
dairy  school  at  Mamtrolle,  Dout>B,  since  1902,  and  states  that  he  is  succeeded 
by  B.  Kohler,  at  present  departmental  professor  of  agriculture  in  Doubs. 

Cornell  Countryman  states  that  Modesto  Quiroga,  a  recent  graduate  of  Comdl 
and  now  professor  of  agronomy  in  the  national  untTersity  at  Buenos  Ayres.  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  agricultural  schools  In  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Lupercio  Fagundes,  also  a  recent  graduate,  has  been  appointed  vice-director  of 
the  experimental  substation  for  rice  inyestlgations  at  Moreira  Cezar.  S3o  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The  section  of  agriculture  and  public  works  of  the  imperial  ministry  of 
AlBace-Ix>rraIne  has  decided  to  establish  on  June  1,  at  Metz,  a  branch  station  of 
the  experiment  station  at  Koimar.  Dr.  Hubert  RSssler,  assistant  in  the  agri- 
cultural division  of  the  Kali  Syndicate,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
station. 
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The  celebration  of  the  semicentennial  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  the  week  of  May  26  was  an  occasion  of  national  importance. 
It  marked  the  anniversary  of  a  significant  and  far-reaching  departure 
in  American  education.  While  primarily  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  College,  in  a  larger  and  more 
impor'ant  sense  it  was  the  anniversary  of  a  new  type  of  education 
which  has  ripened  into  a  great  national  system,  fostered  alike  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  already  become  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  in  the  educational  world.  It  was  the  birthday,  of 
agricultural  education — of  an  attempt  to  relate  education  more  closely 
to  the  practical  needs  of  life. 

It  Tvas  fitting  that  such  an  anniversary  should  be  commemorated 
by  the  bringing  together  of  men  prominent  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial education  and  research  from  all  over  the  Union,  as  well  as  the 
army  of  graduates  and  friends  of  the  college.  It  was  more  than  local, 
and  such  a  representative  gathering  betokened  the  broad  significance 
of  the  event  celebrated.  Its  national  character  was  further  evidenced 
by  the  attendance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  in- 
spiring addresses  upon  the  influence  and  the  mission  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  system  of  American  education.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  but  no  less  a  day  of  triumph 
for  agricultural  education  as  a  whole.  The  widespread  public  atten- 
tion which  it  attracted  placed  the  agricultural  colleges  in  a  new  and 
more  favorable  light  and  assigned  to  them  a  more  conspicuous  place 
in  the  field  of  technical  education. 

Such  an  occasion,  with  its  review  of  the  history  of  this  great  move- 
ment, its  lessons  from  the  past,  its  survey  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  material  way  and  in  the  shaping  of  public  sentiment, 
its  forecast  of  the  future  with  higher  ideals  and  broader  and  more 
liberal  plans  for  development,  is  stimulating  and  helpful  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges  as  a  whole.  It  can  not  fail  to  give  a  larger  conception 
of  the  mis.sion  and  influence  of  these  institutions  and  a  clearer  view 
of  what  education  should  be. 
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And  for  the  pioneer  institution  it  was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing 
and  congratulation  and  for  tribute  to  the  success  of  its  honorable 
career.  Aside  from  delegates  from  colleges  all  over  the  Union,  some 
twenty-five  hundred  of  its  sons  and  daughters  gathered  to  do  it  honor, 
and  the  large  meetings  held  in  the  tent  provided  for  the  occasion  were 
live  with  enthusiasm  and  reminiscence  and  ardent  in  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  old  landmarks. 

It  is  a  notable  achievement  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  "  build- 
ing new^  avenues  along  which  knowledge  is  approaching  more  closely 
to  human  needs;  "  and  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  unbelief  and  dogmatic 
opposition  has  required  a  tenacious  faith  and  an  abiding  courage. 
In  planning  and  conducting  this  celebration  of  its  anniversary,  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  added  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  all  the  colleges  of  the  system  owe  to  it,  for  it  has  shared  with 
them  the  appreciation,  the  benefits,  and  the  inspiration  which  arise 
from  such  a  great  national  demonstration. 

There  was  perhaps  no  more  striking  feature  of  the  celebration  than 
the  recognition  of  the  real  significance  attaching  to  the  founding  of 
this  first  agricultural  college.  In  the  light  of  fifty  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  influences  which  have  sprung  from  this  initial  step  upon  the 
educational  conceptions  of  the  whole  country  were  weighed  and  meted 
out.  It  was  naturally  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  while  the  various 
speakers  did  not  withhold  criticism  of  methods  and  standards  and 
conceptions  prevailing  at  various  stages  of  development,  they  were 
generous  in  their  praise  of  the  final  outcome.  They  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  educational  significance  of  the  movement. 

President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  characterized 
the  inauguration  of  the  agricultural  college  as  "  a  weird  undertaking 
and  audacious,  unapproved  of  the  elders,"  but  he  credite<l  these  col- 
leges with  having  "  embodied  a  fresh  and  vitally  new  idea  of  educa- 
tion and  what  it  is  all  about."  The  mechanism  of  education  had  be- 
come largely  a  formal  instrument  of  discipline.  "  The  significance 
of  the  agricultural  college,"  he  said,  "  for  the  whole  trend  of  American 
education  was  its  naive  effrontery  in  frankly  seeking  for  life  train- 
ing a  new  connection  with  real  life  use;  and  this  significance  exceeds 
in  service  to  the  nation  even  the  weight  of  the  benefits  wrought  for  the 
tilling  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  " — a  statement  so  broad  in  its  charac- 
ter that  from  a  less  reliable  or  a  partisan  source  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  exaggeration. 

Secretary  Wilson  described  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural 
college  as  one  of  the  significant  and  far-reaching  events  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  these  institutions  the  foundation  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  have  been  laid  "  to  prepare  the  farmer  for 
his  life  work,  provide  agricultural  literature,  and  lift  the  tiller  of 
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the  soil  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  as  a  producer  and  a  citizen." 
He  declared  that  these  colleges  have  broadened  the  minds  and 
strengthened  the  arms  of  the  farmers,  helped  them  into  a  class  by 
themselves  among  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  dignified  their  calling. 

Commissioner  Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  expre&sed  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  emphasized  their 
importance  in  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Similar  utterances  by  other  speakers  assigned  to  the  agricultural 
college  a  high  place  among  the  influences  which  have  been  active  in 
developing  technical  e<lucation ;  and  Doctor  Jordan  said :  "  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  no  instance  is  on  record  where  technical  knowl- 
edge has  been  brought  into  such  close  and  practical  touch  with  the 
people  as  has  been  done  for  our  agriculture  during  the  "past  twenty- 
five  years." 

The  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking  become  more  apparent 
when  the  conditions  of  the  times  are  remembered.  In  1850  Michigan 
was  in  things  cultural  still  the  frontier — a  pioneer  country.  Its 
population  had  not  yet  reached  300,000,  less  than  the  present  popula- 
tion of  a  single  city  within  its  borders;  and  its  farms  numbered 
34,000,  embracing  only  about  4,000,000  of  its  ,37,000,000  acres. 

At  that  time  the  public  school  system  of  the  country  was  but  feebly 
developed,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  States  for  education  was  only 
recognized  to  a  quite  limited  extent.  The  teaching  of  natural  science 
in  the  higher  institutions  was  quite  restricted,  and  opposition  to  its 
introduction  had  hardly  begim  to  be  overcome.  Technical  schools  for 
other  branches  were  almost  unheard  of,  and  manual  training  as  a 
branch  of  the  educational  system  had  not  begun  to  receive  considera- 
tion. Without  the  example  of  a  successful  agricultural  college  in 
America,  and  without  the  prestige  of  precedent  as  an  argument  for 
such  action,  the  constitution  adopted  in  1850  committed  the  State  to 
the  policy  "of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  agricultural  college 
where  the  natural  sciences  in  relation  to  agriculture  should  be  taught. 
And  five  years  later  the  State  appropriated  $56,000,  a  large  sum  for 
that  time,  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  in- 
spiration came  for  this  action,  the  influences  which  had  been  working, 
and  what  supplied  the  courage  and  conviction  essential  to  such  an  un- 
precedented step.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  idea  even 
at  an  early  day  that  science  was  to  be  of  great  aid  and  value  to  the 
fundamental  industry  of  agriculture.  There  had  been  considerable 
agitation  of  agricultural  instruction  and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
East,  and  the  experience  of  Germany  had  been  given  considerable 
publicity  in  this  country.  There  were  many  who  believed  in' agri- 
cultural instruction,  and  it  appealed  to  the  public  generally  as  being 
a  practical  form  of  education  whose  benefits  could  be  readily  appre- 
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ciated.  But  even  so,  the  taking  of  so  important  and  novel  a  step  by 
this  frontier  State  was  a  bold  and  radical  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  education. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  1849,  and,  as 
agriculture  was  the  great  industry  of  the  State,  the  society  had  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  leading  men,  as  well  as  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Secretary  Butterfield,  in  describing  the  influences  that 
have  made  the  college  what  it  is,  credited  the  Agricultural  Society 
with  having  l)een  a  very  potent  influence  in  this  direction,  and  with 
having  secured  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  18.w. 
after  repeated  appeals  to  the  legislature.  Two  years  later,  in  May, 
1857,  the  college  opened  its  doors  to  students. 

The  anniversary  exercises  brought  out  much  of  interest  regarding 
the  early  history  of  the  college,  which  showed  how  humble  and  crude 
were  its  beginnings  and  how  great  the  obstacles  against  which  it  had 
to  contend.  One  session  was  given  up  to  the  "  builders  of  the  coll^ie," 
with  addresses  upon  the  men  and  the  conditions  of  the  early  days. 
The  conditions  surrounding  the  new  institution  are  well  illustrated 
by  a  statement  from  the  address  of  President  Monroe,  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  who  spoke  for  the  college  and  the  students  of 
'57  to  '()0.  "  The  college  was  a  typical  Michigan  pioneer,"  he  said. 
"  in  starting  in  the  woods,  in  opening  up  roads,  in  logging  and  burn- 
ing green  timber — much  of  it  in  the  wet  season  of  the  j'ear — the  pulling 
of  green  stumps  and  digging  where  an  ax  was  as  important  as  the 
spade  or  the  shovel."  The  transformation  in  the  college  and  its  sur- 
roundings which  fifty  years  have  wrought  is  typical  of  the  progress 
and  upbuilding  of  agricultural  education  which  have  taken  place  in 
that  period. 

From  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  interest  centered  largely  around 
matters  historical,  both  at  the  anniversary  celebration  and  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
iwriment  Stations,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  it.  The  e.xer- 
cises  took  on  a  historical  cast  and  there  was  much  discussion  along  the 
lines  of  the  unwritten  history  of  agricultural  education  and  research 
in  this  country,  the  agencies  and  influences  that  have  been  operative 
at  different  stages  of  development,  and  the  sources  from  which  the 
leaders  drew  their  inspiration. 

These  discussions  served  to  show  how  little  systematic  study  has 
been  given  to  the  movement  for  these  land-grant  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  times,  the  influences  and  tendencies 
then  in  evidence,  and  the  individual  efforts  of  prominent  exponents 
working  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  question  wa.s  even 
raised  as  to  the  causes  which  first  led  Mr.  Morrill  to  propose  national 
legislation,  for  the  opinion  seemed  prevalent  that  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  measure  which  he  so  persistently  and   imtiiingly  pressed 
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through  several  sessions  to  final  passage  were  not  entirely  original 
with  him.  It  developed  that  several  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  agitating  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  and 
that  Mr.  Morrill  was  in  touch  with  some  of  them. 

These  historical  matters  developed  a  somewhat  unexpected  amount 
of  interest  and  a  desire  for  thorough  and  systematic  study  upon  the 
early  history  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country.  The  dis- 
cussion opened  the  way  for  a  line  of  inquiry  that  would  be  most 
interesting. 

The  development  of  the  pedagogy  of  agriculture  was  likewise  an 
interesting  topic  of  discus.sion,  which  was  started  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  with  a  paper 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  True.  As  indicating  how  slowly  the  teaching  of  this 
new  subject  worked  out,  it  was  mentioned  that  as  recently  as  1895, 
when  a  standing  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  was 
organized  by  the  association,  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  col- 
leges were  relatively  weak  and  ill  organized  and  were  not  taking  due 
advantage  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  pedagogical  material  afforded 
by  the  experiment  stations.  The  first  report  of  this  committee  in 
1896  pointed  out  that  "  there  exists  at  present  in  this  country  no 
standard  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  bewildering 
variety  as  regards  the  topics  taught,  the  time  devoted  to  each  topic, 
the  order  in  which  the  different  topics  Occur  in  the  course,  the  relative 
amount  of  class-room  work  and  laboratory  or  practical  exercises,  etc. 
Granting  all  that  ought  to  be  conceded  because  of  local  conditions, 
it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  general  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  college  courses  can  hardly  be  expected  until  there  is 
greater  uniformity  in  planning  and  conducting  the  courses  of  study 
in  this  subject." 

Not  until  the  nineties  did  it  liegin  to  be  understood  by  college  presi- 
dents and  trustees  that  the  old  policy  of  waiting  to  establish  adequate 
agricultural  courses  until  multitudes  of  students  were  clamoring  for 
them  was  wrong.  Experience  soon  demonstrated  that  when  the 
agricultural  courses  were  made  respectable  as  regards  faculty  and 
equipment,  a  reasonable  number  of  students  would  take  them. 

The  passage  of  student  labor  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  course, 
one  of  the  early  traditions  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  was  a  fruitful 
subject  of  reminiscence  among  earlier  students,  and  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  having  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose  owing  to 
failure  to  conceive  the  real  pedagogic  purpose  and  method.  "  No- 
body seemed  able  to  devise  a  good  system  of  educational  labor,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  student  labor  as  a  part  of  a  college  course  in  agri- 
culture fell  into  discredit  and  disuse." 

Another  important  transition  which  has  come  as  the  result  of  ac- 
cumulated experience  is  the  size  of  the  teaching  force  considered 
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necessary  for  the  strictly  agricultural  subjects.  In  comparison  with 
the  uld-tiine  professor  of  agriculture  who  covered  the  whole  range  of 
agriculture  and  frequently  had  other  duties  as  well,  the  present  dif- 
ferentiation stands  out  in  strong  contrast,  making  for  increased 
specialization  and  efficiency.  In  many  cases  much  of  the  field  now 
occupied  by  agricultural  instructors  was  formerly  covered  bj'  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  sciences,  often  resulting  in  a  divorce  of 
science  and  practice.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  was  often  given  over  to  practical  men  without 
much  scientific  training.  There  was  comparatively  little  attention 
given  to  the  building  up  of  agricultural  courses  on  a  sound  peda- 
gogic basis;  and  agriculture  as  a  subject  of  college  instruction  fell 
into  more  or  less  contempt  among  educators  and  students. 

In  most  of  the  colleges  the  agricultural  faculty  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  the  old-time  professor  of  agriculture  has  become  as  much 
of  an  anomaly  at  the  4)resent  day  as  a  professor  of  natural  science 
would  be  in  a  college  of  science. 

As  showing  the  change  in  material  equipment  and  facilities  for 
instruction,  an  appeal  was  read  from  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridge's  report 
for  1873  for  "  a  lecture  room,  suitably  furnished  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  diagrams,  and  adjoining  cabinet  and  museum  roomij 
supplied  with  everything  needed  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  as  interesting  and  useful  as  possible.''  Such  an 
appeal  seems  to-day  almost  pathetic.  The  special  building  for  agri- 
culture has  become  almost  a  commonplace  and  an  accepted  necessity 
at  the  agricultural  college,  with  laboratories  of  variojis  kinds  and 
rooms  for  every  description  of  indoor  work.  Incidentally  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  new  agricultural  building  at  Cornell  contains 
-17  rooms  for  dairying  alone. 

Along  with  these  clianges  in  methods  of  teaching,  development  of 
the  teaching  force,  and  the  like,  has  come  as  a  lesson  of  the  past  a 
higher  and  broader  conception  of  the  mission  of  these  colleges  and 
tlie  functions  of  education.  This  has  been  an  important  develop- 
ment, and  one  to  which  attention  was  naturally  called  on  such  an 
occasion. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  address,  in  speaking  of  the  mission  and 
the  limitations  of  these  institutions,  laid  down  the  broad  principle 
that  "  no  industrial  school  can  tiirn  out  a  finished  journeyman,  but 
it  can  furnish  the  material  out  of  which  a  finished  journeyman  can 
be  onade."  This  is  an  important  and  pertinent  statement,  which 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  agricultural  college.  Their  attempt 
to  turn  out  finished  farmers  has  led  them  into  error  in  planning  their 
courses,  affected  their  educational  ideals,  and  brought  upon  them 
criticism  as  severe  as  did  their  early  failure  to  accomplish  that  end. 
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It  has  been  an  unreasonable  and  unwise  expectation  that  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  would  turn  out  finished  farmere,  equipped  at  the 
same  time  with  an  education  such  as  the  world  expects  of  a  college 
man.  The  attempt  to  meet  this  popular  expectation  has  impover 
ished  their  courses  in  elements  which  develop  the  many-sided  man, 
and  tended  to  make  them  simply  training  schools  for  technicians. 
Tliis  does  not  meet  the  present  idea  of  education,  technical  or  other- 
wise. As  one  speaker  put  it,  "  intensive  knowledge  of  one  subject 
does  not  compensate  for  extensive  ignorance  of  everything  else.  A 
man's  intellectual  and  social  well-being  must  not  be  wholly  subordi- 
nated to  his  vocational  skill." 

This  broader  conception  of  agricultural  education  was  voiced  by 
the  President  in  the  statement  that  these  colleges  "  seek  to  provide 
for  the  people  on  the  farms  an  equipment  so  broad  and  thorough  as 
to  fit  them  for  the  highest  requirements  of  our  citizenship,  so  that 
they  can  establish  and  maintain  country  homes  of  the  best  type  and 
create  and  sustain  a  country  civilization  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
the  city.  .  .  .  The  education  to  be  obtained  in  these  colleges  should 
create  as  intimate  relationship  as  possible  between  the  theory  of  learn- 
ing and  the  facts  of  actual  life.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  graduate  of  our 
colleges  should  be  and  must  be  primarily  a  man  and  not  a  scholar." 

And  again  he  said :  "  We  shall  never  get  the  right  idea  of  educa- 
tion until  we  definitely  understand  that  a  man  maj'  be  well  trained 
in  book  learning  and  yet,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  and  in  all 
practical  purposes,  be  utterly  uneducated;  while  a  man  of  compar- 
atively little  book  learning  may  nevertheless  in  essentials  have  a 
good  education." 

President  Wheeler  voiced  this  sentiment  forcefully  in  his  state- 
ment that  "  education  inheres  not  in  what  you  put  into  a  man  or 
what  you  hang  onto  a  man,  nor  yet  in  sterilizing  him  or  shaving 
him  down  to  a  standard  shape;  but  in  giving  him,  such  as  he  is  and 
such  as  his  life  activities  may  be,  the  opportunity  in  and  through 
those  activities  of  living  his  life  fully  and  eifectively  and  abundantly. 
Such  education  will  therefore  address  itself  perforce  to  the  real 
doings  and  exercises  of  real  life,  and  its  definition  will  be:  The 
guided  practice  of  life,  to  the  end  that  men  may  live." 

Opposition  to  the  college  graduate  in  agriculture  has  very  largely 
disappeared.  He  finds  a  ready  market  for  the  special  qualifications 
w^hich  his  education  has  given  him.  It  is  now  recognized  that  if 
the  college  is  not  turning  out  finished  farmers  in  the  strictly  prac- 
tical sense,  its  courses  are  furnishing  the  material  out  of  which  fin- 
ished farmers  of  superior  type  are  made ;  that  agricultural  education 
must  be  intellectual  and  must  deal  with  facts  and  principles  rather 
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than  with  things  alone.  Such  education  not  only  rescues  men  from 
the  rule  of  thumb,  but  equips  them  to  use  knowledge  in  a  more  dis- 
criminating way,  trains  them  as  men,  and  prepares  them  for  leader- 
ship in  the  community. 

The  latter  is  a  most  important  qualification,  for,  as  the  President 
said,  "  No  farmer's  life  should  lie  merely  within  the  boundary  of  his 
farm."  Under  present  conditions  the  problem  of  the  farm  is  much 
more  than  the  growing  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cattle.  To  quote  again 
from  the  President :  "  The  problem  of  production  has  not  ceased  to 
be  fundamental,  but  it  is  no  longer  final;  just  as  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher  are  fundamental,  but  are  no  longer  the  final 
ends  of  education.  We  hope  ultimately  to  double  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  and  corn  per  acre ;  it  will  be  a  great  achievement ;  but  it  is 
even  more  important  to  double  the  desirability,  comfort,  and  stand- 
ing of  the  farmer's  life.  .  .  .  We  must  try  to  raise  the  average  of 
farm  life,  and  we  must  also  try  to  develop  it  so  that  it  shall  offer 
exceptional  chances  for  exceptional  men." 

The  agricultural  college,  with  its  experiment  station  and  other 
agencies,  is  looked  to  as  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment not  only  of  agriculture  as  an  industry,  but  the  farmer  as  well 
and  the  social  conditions  of  his  environment.  From  it  must  come 
the  men  and  the  impulse  and  the  plans  for  the  "  redirection  of  niral 
institutions,"  a  subject  ably  discussed  in  Dean  Bailey's  presidential 
address  upon  The  State  and  the  Farmer. 

Such  broad  conceptions  of  the  field  and  mission  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  make  them  seem  more  truly  educational  and  bring  them 
closer  yet  to  the  problems  of  real  life.  They  give  us  something 
toward  which  to  work  and  a  field  which  is  most  inspiring.  They 
stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  tendency  to  eliminate  all  lines  of 
study  which  do  not  bear  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  from  the  soil.  They  point  to  the  fact  that ''  the 
only  way  to  uplift  any  industry  is  to  develop  among  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  not  only  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  but  intellectual 
and  moral  force." 
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mtrogen  availabilities  by  modifications  of  the  alkaline  permanganate 
method,  S.  M.  Herbick  (Virginia  St  a.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  27-30)  .—Tests  of  the 
official  alkaline  permanganate  luetbod  and  various  roodiflcattonR  of  it  on  sodium 
nitrate,  dried- blood,  horn  meal,  hot)f  meal,  bone 'meal,  tankage,  ootton-seed 
meal,  raw  leather,  and  peat  are  reported,  from  which  It  Is  concluded  that  the 
following  modification  of  the  method  gives  most  satisfactory  results :  "  Weigh 
out  an  amount  of  the  sample  containing  0.04.5  gin.  of  nitrogen  and  transfer  to 
a  1,500  CO.  thick-walled  distilling  flask.  After  connecting  with  a  condenser  to 
which  a  receiver  containing  a  standard  acid  has  been  attached,  digest  with  a 
mixture  of  400  ec.  of  ammonia-free  water  and  100  cc.  of  alkaline  permanganate 
molutlon  (16  gm.  of  potassium  permanganate  and  150  gm.  of  sodium  hydrate 
dissolved  in  water  and  made  to  the  bulk  of  one  liter)  till  150  cc.  Is  distilled." 

Tbe  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  form  of  ammonium  phosphomo- 
lybdate,  H.  Pellet  (Bui.  Assoc.  Ckim.  Sucr.  et  Distill..  21,  (1906),  pp. 
Sl.5-.52H;  ab*.  in  Chem.  Zcnthl..  1907,  I,  Ko.  7,  p.  505).— The  author  refers  to 
the  Investigations  of  Graftlau  on  this  subject  as  conflrming  the  results  of  pre- 
ylous  work  by  himself,  and  explains  the  details  of  his  metliod. 

Pbosphotnngstic  add  as  «  reagent  for  potassium,  O.  C.  Meter  (Chem. 
ZIff.,  31  (1907),  No.  13,  pp.  l.iS,  l.'>9). — Experiments  are  reported  to  show  that 
phosphotnngstic  acid  possesses  much  the  same  i»roi>erties  as  a  reagent  for  ]K>tas- 
Hlum  as  phosphomolybdlc  acid.  tJslng  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  phos- 
photungstate  about  as  accurate  results  were  obtainetl.  especially  with  high  per- 
centage solutions  of  potash  salts,  as  with  the  platinum  chlorid.  The  method  Is 
asserted  to  be  cheap  and  convenient  and  espe<'lally  adapte<I  to  industrial  work. 

On  the  determination  of  the  calcium  carbonate  content  of  marls,  M.  J. 
Van't  Kruijs  (Chem.  WeekhU,  i  (1907),  pp.  2'.)-:U;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1907, 
J,  >'o.  JO,  pp.  756.  757). — The  author  re)iorts  that  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  acetic  acid  to  set  the  carlHjn  d'oxtd  free  If  the  fresh  soli  Is  first 
ground  with  successive  small  portions  of  water. 

Beconunendations  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  proteins  (Proc.  Chem. 
8f)c.  London,  23  (1907),  No.  321,  pp.  .M-67).— A  joint  committee  of  the  Physio- 
logical Society  and  the  I^ondon  Chemical  Society  has  recommended  a  classiflca- 
tlon  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  i)ro<Iucts.  "The 
word  protein  Is  recommended  as  the  general  name  of  the  whole  group  of  sul)- 
stances  under  consideration."  "The  word  proteid,  which  Is  used  In  different 
senses  In  this  country  and  in  Germany,  should  be  almlished.  ...  If  used  at 
all,  the  term  albuminoid  should  be  regarde<l  as  a  synonym  of  protein." 

Protein  is  divided  into  protamine  sn<-li  as  salmtn  and  sturin ;  histones,  like 
those  separated  from  blood  corpuscles;  albumins,   such   as  egg  albumin   and 
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tienim  albnmln;  globulins,  8ucb  as  serum  globulin  and  fibrinogen;  adeio- 
protelns,  such  as  gelatin,  keratin,  etc. ;  pho^ho-protelns,  such  as  vltellin,  caselu- 
ogen,  and  casein ;  conjugated  proteiua,  and  derivatives  of  proteins. 

('onjugated  proteins  are  substances  in  which  the  protein  molecule  is  united 
to  a  prosthetic  group,  the  principal  subdivisions  being  nucieo-proteins.  giuco- 
proteins  (mucin),  and  chromo-proteins  (hemoglobin).  The  derivatives  of 
protein  Include  meta-proteins  (acid-albumin,  alkali-albumin),  proteoses  (albn- 
raose.  globuiose,  gelatose,  etc. ) ,  peptones,  and  polypeptids. 

As  regards  peptones,  "  this  term  should  be  restricted  to  the  further  products 
of  hydrolysis  whi<'h  differ  from  the  proteoses  Inasmuch  as  they  can  not  be 
salted  out  from  solution  and  usually  resemble  them  In  giving  the  biuret  test 
It  has  been  ])oIuted  out  that  certain  vegetable  products  hitherto  regarded  as 
[teptoues  do  not  give  the  biuret  test  It  does  not  aiH>ear  possible  to  bring  sncb 
exceptional  substances  into  any  general  classification  at  present.  The  same 
difllculty  In  classifying  arises  in  connection  with'  certain  other  vegetable  pro- 
teins— for  instance,  those  which,  like  gliadin,  are  soluble  in  alcohol." 

"  The  term  caseinogen  should  be  used  for  the  principal  protein  in  milk  and 
casein  for  its  derivative,  which  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  rennet. 

"  The  two  principal  proteins  of  the  muscle  plasma  should  be  termed  para- 
myosinogen and  myoslnogen ;  the  term  soluble  myosin  should  take  the  place  of 
von  Ftirth's  soluble  myogen-flbrin ;  the  term  myosin  should  be  restricted  to  tbe 
final  product  formed  during  rigor  mortis." 

The  chemistry  of  the  protein  bodies  of  the  wheat  kernel.  II,  Preparation 
of  the  proteins  in  quantity  for  hydrolysis,  T.  B.  08bob:(e  and  I.  F.  Haibis 
(Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  n  (1906),  JV'o.  S,  pp.  225-250).— Continuing  earlier  wo* 
(E.  S.  U.,  16,  p.  840),  the  authors  prepared  in  quantity  specific  proteids  of 
wheat  which  they  had  isolated,  namely,  globulin,  gliadin,  and  glutenin.  Tbe 
amounts  of  globulin  obtained  were  not  snflicient  for  extended  study,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  the  proteoses  for  further  investigation,  "  as  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  tbe  origin  of  these  proteoses  or  of  separating 
the  mixture  Into  products  of  probable  chemical  iodivIduaiit,v." 

As  shown  by  an  average  of  25  analyses  wheat  gliadin  contained  52.72  per 
(rent  carbon,  6.80  per  cent  hydrogen,  17.66  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.14  per  cent  sul- 
phur, nud  21.62  per  cent  oxygen.  Leuoosin  and  glutenin  had  practically  tbe 
same  elementary  composition  as  wheat  gliadin,  as  did  also  the  gliadin  of  nre. 
The  authors  believe,  however,  that  glutenin  and  gliadin  are  distinct  bodies. 

The  chemistry  of  the  protein  bodies  of  the  wheat  kernel.  TTT,  Hydro- 
lysis of  the  wheat  proteins,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and  S.  H.  Clapp  (Amcr.  Jour- 
I'husiol.,  n  (1906),  yo.  3.  pp.  23i-265).— Studies  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the 
specilic  proteids  of  wheat  are  reported  from  which  the  authors  c<mclude  that 
gliadin,  glutenin,  and  leucosln  are  separate  and  distinct  bodies.  Gliadin  Is  fref 
from  glycocoll,  the  0.02  per  cent  found  in  one  case  being  regarded  as  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  glutenin.  Leucosin  Is  similar  in  its  composltioa  to 
animal  proteids,  which  iierhaps  has  a  t)earing  upon  its  occurrence  In  the  wheat 
embryo  In  distinction  to  gliadin  and  glutenin.  which  are  typical  reserve  pro- 
teids.   Reference  to  earlier  work  is  given  above. 

Studies  on  the  true  nature  of  gluco-proteins  and  leucins,  L.  Huooumekq 
and  A.  Mobel  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  France,  i.  ser.,  1  (1901),  No.  j,  pp.  ISi-lSS).- 
Studies  of  the  cleavage  products  showed  that  so-called  leucins  and  gluco- 
proteins  are  mixtures  of  amido  acids. 

On  the  increase  in  weight  in  the  hydrolysis  of  casein,  J.  H.  Long  (Jour. 
Amer.  Vhem.  8oc.,  29   (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  295-299) .—Tbe  author  investigated 
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tbe  nniount  of  water  and  hydrocbloric  acid  absorbed  by  casein  during  artlficlal 
peptic  digestion.  The  increase  in  weigbt  was  divided  irregularly  between  tbe 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  caaeoplasteins,  L.  Rosenfelu 
iBeitr.  Chcm.  Physiol,  u.  Path.,  9  (1907),  No.  5-7,  pp.  215-231).— So-called 
plasteins  were  prepared  (rem  casein  by  digesting  the  casein  with  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  neutralizing  with  sodium  hydroxid,  evaporating  until  tbe 
content  of  solids  was  about  30  per  cent,  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  rennet  the  resulting  precipitate  t>elng  designated  piastein.  Tbe 
properties  of  5  preparations  of  tbis  Iciud  were  studied  in  comparison  with 
casein.  Tbe  plasteins  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  carl)on  and  a  lower 
l>eroeDtage  of  nitrogen.  The  following  cleavage  products  were  obtained  from 
the  plasteins:  Arginin,  bistidin,  lysin,  tyrosin,  leucin,  a-pyrrolidin  carbonic 
ncid,  pbenylalanin,  and  glutamlnic  acid.  As  compared  with  casein  the  piastein 
showed  a  much  lower  percentage  of  amids. 

Diaadvantagfes  of  potassium  bichromate  for  the  preservation  of  milk 
samples  for  analytical  purposes,  P.  Gb£lot  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser., 
25  {1907),  No.  8,  pp.  369-373). — Various  objections  to  tbe  use  of  potassium 
bichromate  are  discussed.  The  most  serious  of  these,  according  to  the  author, 
is  tbe  fact  that  potassium  bichromate  even  In  tlie  proportion  of  2:1,000  and 
without  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  in  milk  a  substance  giving  tbe 
general  reactions  of  aldehydes,  which  may  easily  lead  to  an  error  as  regards 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  as  a  preservative. 

The  chemistry  of  Hehner's  test  for  formaldehyde  in  milk,  O.  Rosenheim 
{Analyst,  32  {1907),  No.  373,  pp.  106-108).— Pure  sulphuric  add  and  pure 
formaldehyde  give  no  color  reaction  with  proteins.  A  color  is,  however,  ob- 
tained after  tbe  addition  of  small  amounts  of  oxidizing  substances.  Tbe  author 
does  not  believe  that  this  color  Is  due  to  tbe  interaction  of  tbe  oxidation 
products  of  protein  with  formaldehyde.  He  obtained  evidence,  however,  to 
show  that  the  formaldehyde  may  first  be  oxidized,  giving  rise  *o  an  inter- 
mediate oxidation  product  which  reacts  with  the  protein,  and  also  that  the 
formaldehyde  may  first  combine  with  the  protein  forming  an  aldehyde  protein 
compound  which  subsequently  l)ecomes  oxidized.  Tbe  fornialdeh.vde  reaction, 
which  is  a  general  one  for  proteins,  defends  upon  tbe  presence  of  tbe  trypto- 
phane group  In  the  protein  molecule. 

The  cherry'-red  coloration  of  milk  in  the  presence  of  concentrated  alkalis, 
C.  Gautieb,  a.  Morel,  and  O.  Monod  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  62 
(1907),  No.  11,  pp.  5Ji2,  543). — Tests  are  reported  to  show  that  tbe  red  color 
produced  in  milk  by  tbe  addition  of  one-fifth  its  volume  of  40  per  cent  potas- 
sium or  sodium  hydroxid  Is  due  solely  to  the  simultaneous  presence  of  a  proteld 
and  a"  carbohydrate,  which  is  contrary  to  tbe  view  recently  expressed  by  Krtiger 
{E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  810).  The  reaction  of  glycocoll  with  lactose  and  maltose  was 
so  marked  that  the  authors  believe  that  glycocoll  may  be  used  for  the  detection 
of  these  two  sugars. 

A  comparison  and  criticism  of  the  methods  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  T.  R.  Hodgson  (Chem.  News.  9S  (1907). 
No.  2468,  pp.  121,  122). — Tbe  author  concludes  that  "the  saponification  number 
is  of  no  practical  value,  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively.  Tbe  Relchert- 
Wollny  number  may  show  some  indication  of  the  presence  of  cocoanut  oil  if 
tbe  amount  present  in  the  sample  Is  large.  Wijsmann  and  Reijst's  method 
IE.  8.  R..  17,  p.  834]  is  by  far  tbe  t>est  qualitative  experiment,  sinc«  it  shows  a 
difference  l>etween  tbe  2  silver  numbers  in  tbe  presence  of  even  as  little  as  5 
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per  cent  of  oocoannt  oil,  but  as  a  quantitative  method  It  la  of  no  yalue.  Thorpe's 
uiethod  Is  an  exeellent  conflrnjatory  test  as  Is  also  the  extraction  of  phytosterol. 
The  only  exact  quantitative  method  is  the  iodin  absorption." 

Experiments  on  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  oils  and  CatB, 
W.  NoBMANN  iChem.  Zig.,  31  (1907).  \o.  17.  pp.  211-2H,  dgm».  8).— A  method 
and  apparatus  for  determlnlnf;  the  molecular  weight  of  oils  and  fats  are 
deB<Tlbed  and  analytical  data  reixtrted. 

The  detection  of  cane  sugar  in  milk  and  cream,  W.  H.  Anderson  (Analv^t. 
32  (1907),  No.  572,  pp.  87.  S8).— The  author  finds  that  the  Cayaux  resorcin  test  is 
rapid  and  reliable.  It  consists  In  adding  0.1  pn.  of  resorcin  and  1  co.  of  stFont; 
hydrochloric  acid  to  15  cc.  of  milk  and  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point 
In  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  a  red  color  la  produced. 

Concerning  starch,  W.  H.  Bloemendal  (Pharm.  WeekbU,  4^  (1906),  pp. 
1249-126.');  at)$.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  i907,  I,  .Vo.  3.  pp.  176.  i77).— The  chemical 
composition  and  heat  of  combustion  of  potato  starch,  rice  starch,  wheat  starch, 
and  maranta  starch  are  reported.  According  to  the  author,  starches  consist 
prlncipjilly  of  /S-amylose,  the  proportion  of  a-amylose  var.vlng  from  8.3  to  17 
per  cent.    Amylodextrln,  as  well  as  other  hydrolysis  products.  Is  also  present 

Folarlmetric  determination  of  sugar  in  honey,  P.  Lehmakn  and  II.  Stad- 
UNOEB  (Ztuchr.  Vntersuch.  T/ahr.  u.  Genus»tntl,  13  (1907),  Xo.  7,  pp.  379-419). — 
A  critical  study  of  analytical  methods. 

The  influence  of  basic  lead  acetate  on  the  rotation  of  sucrose  in  '«rater 
solution,  F.  Bates  and  .7.  ('.  Blake  (Jour,  .inter.  Chem.  Hoc..  29  (1907),  So. 
3,  pp.  ■'iH6-293,  chart  1). — ^The  investigations  reported  show  that  the  amount  of 
basic  lead  acetate  solution  used  In  clarifying  sugar  solution  tor  polariution 
affects  the  reading.  This  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  soluble  lead  sac- 
cbarates  having  specific  rotations  different  from  that  of  sugar.  The  reading 
was  lowered  by  quantities  of  the  lead  solution  less  than  6  cc.  and  increased 
by  larger  amounts. 

The  use  of  polarised  light  in  the  detection,  by  means  of  a  microscope, 
of  rice  and  cornstarch  in  wheat  flour,  G.  Gastine  (^nx.  Chim.  .inalpt.. 
12  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  «.5-87). — According  to  the  author,  the  microscopical  methods 
outlined,  which  Included  the  use  of  polarized  light,  gave  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  detection  of  rice  husks  in  bran,  E.  Kinkels  (Ann.  Chim.  Analirt.. 
12  (1907).  No.  3.  pp.  92,  93).— A  note  on  the  colorlmetrlc  Identification  of  rice 
bran  by  means  of  dlmethyl-paraphenylene-dlamin. 

A  new  method  of  determining  hyposulphites  in  food  in  the  preaenoe 
of  sulphites,  A.  Gutmann  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtJ.,  IS  (1907). 
No.  ,'>.  pp.  2(>1-2S.5). — The  method  described  depends  upon  the  fact  that  potas«- 
slum  cyanid  acte<l  ujwn  by  thiosulpbate  forms  potassium  sulphocyanite.  which 
gives  n  blood-red  coloration  of  Iron  sulphocyanite  on  the  addition  of  acidulated 
Iron-cblorid  solution. 

Beport  on  methods  of  beer  analysis,  H.  E.  Basnabd  (V.  S.  Dopt.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Chem.  arc.  33.  pp.  16). — This  Is  a  full  report  of  the  associate  referee  on  beer 
presented  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  .397).  The  methods  which  are  given  in  this  report 
and  which  are  now  before  the  association  for  adoption  as  official  were  based 
upon  considerable  cooperative  worli  by  10  chemists. 

The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  in  the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  wine, 
W.  L.  Dubois  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  293,  294).— The 
dried  ether  extract  from  100  cc.  of  wine  Is  treated  with  ten  5  cc.  porilons  of 
carbon  bisulphid  and  the  salicylic  acid  determined   colorlmetrically   in  this 
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solution.  This  method  ellnilnates  the  tannin  and  coloring  matters  which  Inter- 
fere with  the  color  reaction  when  ether  alone  1b  used  as  a  solvent. 

Klneral  acids  In  vinegar,  F.  D.  Hatcliit  {Analyst,  SZ  (1907),  No.  372,  pp. 
SiS-i). — The  author  reportu  a  comparison  of  methods  for  detecting  mineral 
acids  In  vinegar  and  points  out  that  results  may  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
according  to  the  method  followed.  In  his  judgment,  commercial  vinegar  Is 
no  longer  adulterated  with  mineral  acids,  so  that  the  elaboration  of  methods 
for  their  detection  Is  not  necessary. 

TiogtesB  made  during  1906  in  the  examination  of  foods  and  condiments, 
Utz  (Ostenr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  10  (1907).  2Vo.  6,  pp.  72-79).— The  data  summarized 
have  to  do  with  the  examination  of  water,  milk,  wine,  fata  and  oils,  flour, 
meat  and  meat  goods,  preservatives,  condiments,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  analyses  made  in  1003,  1904,  and  1905,  A.  M. 
Peter  et  au  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpts.  1903,  pp.  265-311;  1904,  pp.  173-191,;  1905, 
pp.  22.'i-236). — These  three  reports  contain  analyses  of  35  samples  of  sorghum, 
48  of  sugar  beets,  15  of  soil,  1  of  marl,  5  of  oats,  2  of  horse  weed  (Ambronta 
trifida),'!  of  alfalfa,  1  of  red  clover,  3  of  corn  stover,  11  of  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs,  19  of  tobacco,  1  of  distillery  slop,  1  of  com,  8  of  butter,  1  of  wood 
ashes,  1  of  sal  Bordeaux,  3  of  petroleum,  3  of  forage  plants,  and  109  of  mineral 
waters. 

Examination  of  papers,  F.  P.  Veitch  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ. 
34,  pp.  10). — ^Thls  circular  gives  the  "methods  and  tests  by  which  the  composi- 
tion and  value  of  paper  are  judged,  examples  Illustrative  of  the  nature  and  inter- 
pretation of  results,  and  brief  outlines  of  the  characteristics  which  the  more 
Important  classes  of  paper  should  iwssess." 

KETEOBOLOGY— WATEB. 

Climate  of  Virginia,  G.  T.  Surface  (But.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc,  39  (1907), 
Jfo.  2,  pp.  92-98). — Data  for  mean  annual  temperature,  rainfall  and  snowfall, 
and  length  of  growing  season  at  10  representative  stations  in  Virginia  from  1900 
to  1905  are  tabulated,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  dlfterent  physical 
divisions  of  the  State  are  discussed.  It  Is  shown  that  the  climatic  belts  are  In 
general  coincident  with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  State,  namely.  Tidewater, 
Middle  Virginia,  Piedmont,  Blue  Ridge,  Valley,  and  Appalachla. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Tidewater  is  r)8  to  61°  F.,  the  rainfall 
35  to  45  In.,  and  the  average  growing  season  7  to  7i  months.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  extreme  southern  Tidewater  region  Is  about  00°,  and  In  this 
lielt  cotton  Is  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  The  soil  of  the  region  is  universally 
sandy  or  a  sandy  loam,  which  with  adequate  rainfall  and  a  warm  temperature 
is  well  adapted  to  truck  farming. 

The  average  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Middle  and  Piedmont  regions 
Is  56  to  58°.  The  growing  season  is  2  to  3  weeks  sliorter  than  in  Tidewater. 
This  region  is  especially  adapted  to  tobacco  culture. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  Valley,  and  Appalachla  regions  constitute  the  mountain 
district  of  the  State.  The  mean  annual  temiierature  of  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Valley  Is  52  to  56°,  and  of  Appalachla  48  to  54°.  The  area  covered  by 
these  regions  Is  especially  suited  to  grasses,  grains,  and  apples.  The  length  of 
the  growing  season  Is  6}  to  6  months  In  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Valley,  and  about 
2  weeks  less  in  Appalachla.  This  region,  together  with  a  part  of  Piedmont 
adjacent  to  Blue  Ridge,  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  apple  culture. 

The  rainfall  throughout  the  State  Is,  as  a  rule,  abundant  and  well  distributed. 
"Tber*  Is  a  wide  variation  In  the  snowfall  of  the  State,  both  regionally  and 
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Beasonally.  It  is  niinally  Itght  and  of  short  duration  In  Tidewater  and  Middle 
VIrf;lnia.  From  the  Blue  Kidge  westward,  however,  it  ia  not  uncommon  for 
tlie  ground  to  be  blaniteted  for  a  period  of  6  weelis  or  2  months.  This  is  of  ^reat 
economic  value  to  the  grain  and  gruss  crops  of  the  region,  protecting  them  not 
only  against  the  intense  cold  of  January  and  February,  but  amelioratiug  the 
effect  of  tlie  tliawB  of  occasional  warm  days.  .  .  . 

"The  climate  of  Virginia  ia  ideally  adapted  to  successful  agriculture,  since 
the  prevailing  conditions  In  the  different  geographic  divisions  are  sucb  as  are 
beet  suited  to  the  soils  of  those  regions.  .  .  . 

"  The  rainfall  has  the  most  advantageous  monthly  distribution  with  reference 
to  farming  oi)erations  and  the  growth  of  crops,  l>eing  somewhat  heavier  from 
April  to  July,  which  malces  disastrous  droughts  unlinown.  The  growing  season 
of  each  section  is  always  long  enough  to  mature  the  standard  crops  of  that 
section." 

[Meteorological  observations,  1806],  11.  L.  Price  (Virginia  Sta.  Rpl.  1906. 
pp.  36-JS).—\  montlily  summary  of  observations  ou  tem|)erature,  precipitation, 
wind  movement,  and  cloudiness  is  given  with  a  comparison  of  monthly  tempera- 
tures and  precipitation  for  14  years. 

Meteorological  summaries  for  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905  (Kentuctii 
Ijta.  Rpts.  WO  J.  pp.  312-317;  190i.  pp.  19.>-198;  1905,  pp.  i57-2.}2).— Tabular 
summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  the  station  on  pressure,  temperature, 
preclpitntioQ,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  and  casual  phenomena. 

Meteorological  observations  {Sature  {London^,  15  {1901),  A'o.  19i9,  pp. 
JiiS-^50,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  a  numtier  of  articles  which  have  recently 
apiieared  in  nieteoroioglcai  Journals  on  tlie  following  suttjei-ts:  Sunshine  and 
snowfall  in  1!KMi  in  the  Uritish  Isles,  rainfall  of  Scotland  in  May,  l!M)t^  the  at- 
mosphere In  tile  Tropics,  meteorological  observations  on  the  summit  of  the  TViuku- 
basnn,  Japjin,  meteorology-  of  India,  meteorological  observations  in  Cape  Colony, 
forty  years  of  southern  New  Mexi<-o  climate  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  Oil),  and  meteoro- 
logical oitservations  in  Germany  by  the  Deutzche  Seewarte,  Hamburg,  liKXi. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Montpellier  (Ann.  6cole  Sat.  .\gr.  Mont- 
peUier,  n.  scr.,  6  (1901),  Xo.  4,  app.). — A  diagrammatic  record  is  given  of  obser- 
vations at  the  observatory  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  on  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  of  the  soil,  pressure,  humidity,  rainfall,  cloudiness,  evapora- 
tion, and  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  during  June  to  November.  liKMl 

Distribution  of  rainfall  during  the  year  1906,  11.  A.  Hunt  (.igr.  Oaz. 
N.  «.  Wales,  m  (1907),  Xo.  2.  pp.  i7^f77).— The  rainfall  conditions  of  New 
South  Wales  during  each  month  of  the  year  are  briefly  described.  The  year 
as  a  whole  was  characterized  by  deficient  rainfalls.  20  to  30  per  cent  below 
normal,  for  the  coastal  and  mountain  districts,  and  excessive  rainfalls,  50  to 
nearly  100  per  cent  above  normal,  for  other  districts. 

Experiments  on  hail  shooting  at  Castelfranco,  Venice,  daring  the  years 
1902  to  1906  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ter., 
15  (1906),  11.  Xo.  2,  pp.  6'80-«82;  abs.  in  del  et  Tcrrc.  27  (1907),  Xo.  22.  pp. 
591,  592;  Science,  n.  ser.,  25  (1901),  Xo.  637,  p.  .}5.}).— This  is  the  report  of  a 
commission  aptM>inted  by  the  Italian  minister  of  agriculture  to  maice  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  etflcieucy  of  the  method  of  using  explosives  to  dissipate 
hailstorms.  Ai)soiuteiy  negative  results  were  obtained  during  the  five-year  period 
of  exi)eriment,  and  the  commission  concludes  that  there  is  no  hope  of  preventing 
damage  by  hail  by  means  of  so-called  hail  shooting,  and  that  protection  must  be 
sought  along  wholly  different  lines. 

After  the  freeze,  P.  J.  Westeb  (Fla.  Apr.,  Sk  (1907),  Xo.  i,  p.  J).— The 
character  and  results  of  the  Florida  freeze  of  December  26,  1906,  are  briefly 
descriiied  and  means  of  protection  against  such  freezes  are  suggested. 
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Tbe  MiUler  self-re^stering  anemometer  (Ann.  Dtr.  BydrauU  et  AmiUor. 
Agr.,  ilin.  Agr.  [France],  1906,  Ao.  SI,  pp.  305,  306).— The  construction  of  this 
Instrument  is  briefly  described. 

On  tlie  occurrence  of  nitro-bacterla  In.  the  sea,  P.  Thoms£n  (Ber.  Deut. 
Bot.  (Jesell.,  25  {1907),  So.  1,  pp.  16-22). — Sucli  organisms  were  found  in  the 
ooze  from  the  Buy  of  Naples,  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  and  the  roadstead  of  Helgo- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  surface  waters. 

On  nitrogen-flxing  bacteria  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  W.  Beneckb  {Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  GciteH.,  25  (1901),  \o.  1,  pp.  1-7). — ^The  occurrences  of  Azotobaeter 
vegetation  was  established  contrary  to  the  contention  of  Nathansohn. 

Underground  water  supplies  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  B.  Lathau 
{Survevor,  31  (1907),  Ko.  792,  pp.  382-38ji) .—Tb\s  paper  discusses  the  origin 
and  quantity  of  underground  wnters,  the  sources  crt  inuiurity,  the  effects  of 
pumping,  and  the  relation  between  typhoid  fever  and  the  water  line,  especially 
as  affecting  tiie  water  supply  of  Tendon  and  other  English  cities. 

[ICunlclpal  engineering  in  1906  in  relation  to  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age and  sewage  disposal)  {Surreyor,  31  {1907),  No.  784.  PP-  80-83,  85-91).— 
These  subje<-ts  ore  discussed  in  a  general  review  of  progress  in  municipal 
engineering  during  the  year,  particularly  In  Great  Britain,  but  also  In  other 
countries. 

SOUS— FEBTinZEBS. 

/  Beport  on  statements  of  Dr.  Cyril  O.  Hopkins  relative  to  Bureau  of  Soils, 
fW.  M.  Hays  and  M.  Whitney  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offlce  Sec:  Circ.  22,  pp.  12).— 
I  This  circMlar  contains  replies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  and 
\  the  t^hlef  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  to  statements  made  by 
J  Prof.  C.  G.  Iloplvins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  an  o|)en  letter  of  March 
J  26,  1JX)6,  and  in  an  address  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Otflcial  Agrlcul- 
/  tural  Chemists,  published  as  Circular  105  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
I    (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  ()07). 

\  Transformation  of  volcanic  rocks  into  aluminium  phosphate  under  the 
influence  of  substances  of  physiological  origin,  A.  I^iAcroix  {C'ompt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  1J,S  (1906),  pp.  661-664;  abs.  in  .Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25 
(1900),  Xo.  23,  p.  1145). — This  article  de8crii)es  the  large  deiHJsits  of  aluminium 
phosphate  found  «n  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  and  on  other  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  which.  It  is  asserted,  are  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  excrement 
of  sen  fowl  on  the  trachytes  and  other  volcanic  rocics  of  the  island.  Apparently 
bucb  decomposition  of  s1IUh?ous  rocks  has  not  been  before  observed.  The  alkalis 
of  the  rocks  have  not  been  retained  as  phosphate,  probably  having  been  washed 
out  by  the  cv/plous  rains  to  which  the  Islands  are  subject. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  alkaline  rocks  of  East  Africa,  H. 
AB8AKDAUX  (Cotnpt.  Rend.  8ci.  i/i»*io»  Duchesne-Foumet  [Paris],  1906,  pp.  96, 
pis.  9;  abs.  in  Amcr.  .lour.  ,S'/.,  4.  ser.,  23  (1907),  No.  I.i5.  pp.  230,  231).— The 
author  reiiorts  petrographical  and  chemical  examinations  of  extrusive  igneous 
rocks  which  cover  large  areas  in  French  Somallland  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Afar  region  of  East  Africa.  It  is  sliown  that  "  these  rocks  are  of  add  alkalic 
character  and  of  three  prominent  tyi)es,  rhyolites  with  a^lrite  and  riebeckite 
or  coniendltes,  pantellarltes  with  tegirite-auglte  and  cossyrite  and  trachytes." 
The  results  are  of  Interest  as  indicating  the  wide  distribution  In  volcanic 
r^ions  of  highly  alkalic  rocks  in  which  soda  predominates. 

On  the  formation  of  hardpan,  T.  Makr  {ileded.  Proefstat.  Oost-Java,  4-  «er., 
1907,  No.  SO,  pp.  145-167). — The  formation  and  character  of  a  peculiar  hard 
layer  known  as  "  padas,"  which  widely  occurs  in  Java  soils,  are  discussed. 
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Is  there  any  considerable  evaporation  of  ammonia  from  soilsf    Liueh- 

THAL  (I Hub.  Landtc.  Ztg.,  ilj  (1906),  \o.  99,  pp.  8.51,  852;  abs.  in  Cbem.  Ztg.. 
31  (1907),  A'o.  9,  Repert.  \o.  7,  p.  ^2).— Summarizing  the  results  of  6  years' 
experiuientH  on  soils  rich  in  lime,  the  author  finds  that  on  such  soils  ammoniacal 
nitroKeii  not  only  gives  as  good  results  as  nitrate  nitrogen,  but  in  some  cases 
l>etter  results. 

In  recent  experiments  with  barley  on  light  sandy  soils  the  eflSclency  of  the 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  was  from  97.C  to  98.5  per  cent  of  ttiat  of  the  nitrate 
nitrogen.  These  results  were  obtained  on  soil  which  bad  been  heavily  limed. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  great  loss  of  ammonia,  certainly  not  greater  than 
is  due  to  drainage  iu  case  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  important,  however,  to  apply 
the  ammonium  sulphate  some  time  (about  14  days)  before  planting  and  to  thor- 
oughly incorporate  it  with  the  soil. 

Classification  of  foims  of  humuB  In  forest  soils  according  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  International  Association  of  Porestry  Experiment  Stations, 
AuiEBT  (Ztgchr.  Forst  u.  Jagdu:.,  S9  {1901),  No.  1,  pp.  3-8). — ^The  principal 
forms  of  nitrogen  occurring  in  forest  soils  are  clasKi&ed  and  defined. 

Industrial  treatment  of  peat  to  increase  its  content  of  nitrogen  in 
▼lew  of  its  application  as  a  manure,  E.  V.  U.  Bazin  (First  Addition,  July 
3, 1906,  to  French  Patent  360,.}.S.},  Dec.  IJ,,  190.'>;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chent.  Indus.. 
25  (1906),  No.  24,  p.  IZil). — A  method  of  making  and  operating  a  niter  bed 
made  of  bloclcs  of  peat  and  supplied  with  effluent  from  sewage  septic  txoks  is 
described. 

Soil  inoculation  (Country  Life  [London],  21  (1907),  No.  537,  pp.  182.  20S. 
209). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  by  A.  W.  Sutton  with  American 
and  German  cultures  which  gave  unfavorable  results,  this  being  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  old  or  inferior  cultures. 

German  nitragln  and  American  nitro-cultures  as  inoculating  material 
for  legtimlnouB  plants,  T.  Remy  (Centbl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  2.  Abt..  17  (1906),  So. 
19-21.  pp.  660-673,  figs.  9;  abs.  in  Vhem.  Ztg.,  31  (1907),  No.  11,  Repert.  Nn.  9. 
p.  53). — The  author  reports  bacteriological  tests  of  American  nitro-cult«r« 
which  as  in  previous  years  gave  negative  results  as  regards  the  characteristic 
tubercle  bacteria.  In  comparative  inoculation  tests  of  this  material  with 
nitragin  in  water  cultures,  pot  tests,  and  field  experiments  on  various  legu- 
minous plants  the  nitragin  gave  good  results  while  the  nitro-culture  produced  no 
effect. 

Atmospheric  nitrogen  (Amer.  Pert.,  26  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  5-7).— This  article 
briefly  discusses  the  relation  of  the  world's  supply  of  fixed  nitrogen  to  the  food 
supply,  as  well  as  the  tiosslbllities  of  adding  to  this  supply  by  nrtiflciai  methods 
of  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  O.  Erlwein  (Eleklrotech.  Ztschr..  S8 
(1907),  A'ox.  2,  pp.  Jil-.i5,  figs.  «;  3,  pp.  62-66,  figs.  IS;  abs.  in  Etectrochem.  and 
Metalluvfi.  Indus.,  5  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  77-7.9,  figs.  i). — ^This  paper  describes  in 
detail  the  theorj'  and  practical  operation  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  cal- 
cium cyanamid,  and  discusses  Its  uses  and  importance  in  the  industries  and  In 
agriculture,  summarizing  tiie  results  of  numerous  comparative  fertilizer  tests 
of  this  material  and  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate. 

Future  supplies  of  nitrogen  for  agriculture  (Ctiltura,  19  (1907).  No.  222. 
pp.  77-9S,  figs.  8). — Methods  of  preparing  lime  nitrogen  and  lime  niter  are 
described,  and  the  agricultural  value  of  these  products  Is  dlscus.sed.  The  im- 
Ijortance  of  the  acquisition  of  free  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants  Is  also 
considered. 

The  plants'  supply  of  nitrogen,  F.  B.  Guthbie  (Agr.  One.  N.  8.  Wales,  IS 
(1907),  No.  1,  pp.  40-55,  figs.  17). — This  article  briefly  discusses  the  formation 
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of  nitrates  In  the  noli,  the  aftslniilntion  of  nitrogen  by  root-tubercle  organisms, 
and  the  preparation  and  use  as  fertilizer  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  lime  ulter. 

The  use  of  artificial  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  agriculture  {8ucr.  Indig.  et 
Colon.,  69  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  15^-158). — ^The  results  of  various  experiments  In 
France  with  calcium  cyanamid  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda  are  sum- 
marized. Its  behavior  in  the  soil  Is  described,  and  precautious  to  l>e  observed  In 
its  use  are  explained.  A  caustic  or  toxic  effect  on  germination  and  plant  growth 
was  observed  when  the  cyanamid  was  applied  at  or  near  the  time  of  planting. 
Serious  losses  occurred  when  the  material  came  In  contact  with  moist  substances. 

The  Blrkeland-Eyde  calcium  nitrate  (lime  niter)  as  a  fertilizer,  J.  Bjeb- 
KNE8  (Christiania:  Norsk  Hydro-ElectrUk  KvaelstofakticscUkab,  1906;  ahu.  in 
Zenthh  Agr.  Chem.,  36  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  3-11).— The  method  of  preparing  this 
product  is  described,  and  i)ot  and  field  tests  of  the'  fertilizing  value  of  the 
material  by  various  investigators  are  reviewed,  the  author's  general  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  results  being  that  lime  niter  is  us  effective  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  for  plants  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  gives  somewhat  better  general  results 
on  soils  poor  In  lime. 

Experiments  with  three  new  fertilisers.  Experiments  with  cereals,  E. 
Coubbi£:be  (.four.  .4«rr.  [Paris],  J,l  (1906),  II,  No.  ^0S7,  pp.  769-712;,  Bev.  04n. 
Agrtm.,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  513-510). — ^This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  various  experiments  with  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrite  of  lime,  and  calcium 
cyanamid. 

The  influence  of  dliterent  carbohydrates  and  organic  adds  on  the  denitrl- 
flcation  process,  J.  Stoklasa  and  E.  Vitek  (Ztsrhr.  Zuckerlndus.  Bohmeii,  SI 
(1906),  No.  2,  pp.  67-119;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg..  30  (1906),  No.  9S,  Rcpert.  No.  51, 
p.  iS.'>;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  25  (1906),  No.  23.  p.  1162).— TMs  is  a  rejwrt  of 
an  exhaustive  Investigation  in  which  the  Influence  of  a  large  number  of  sugars 
and  neutral  salts  of  organic  acids  on  (1)  ammonization  bacteria  which  reduce 
nitrates  to  nitrites  and  finally  to  ammonia,  and  on  (2)  denitriflcatlon  tmcteria 
which  reduce  nitrates  to  free  nitrogen,  was  studied. 

Of  the  first  class.  Including  amoung  others  Clostridium  gelatinosum,  Proteus 
vulgaris  and  P.  zenkeri.  Bacillus  ramosus  n.  liquefaeiens.  It.  mycoides,  B.  mega- 
therium, B.  suhtilis,  B.  prodigiosus,  etc.,  B.  mycoides  reduced  20.69  i)er  cent  of 
the  nitrate  nitrogen  present  to  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  glucose,  1.9  i)er  cent 
In  presence  of  fructose,  1.72  yter  cent  in  presence  of  galactose,  and  1,91  iier  cent 
in  presence  of  arabinose;  B.  subtilis,  2.41  i>er  cent  in  i>resence  of  glucose, 
6.55  per  cent  In  presence  of  fructose,  and  6.22  per  cent  in  presence  of  galactose ; 
C.  gelatinosum,  45.55  per  cent  in  presence  of  arabinose  and  9.68  per  cent  In 
presence  of  xylose;  and  B.  prodigiosus,  2..'i8  per  cent  In  presence  of  xylose. 
The  reaction  was  In  all  cases  relatively  slow  and  was  not  alike  with  all  the 
sugars.  For  instance,  P.  zenkeri  re<luced  13.1  i)er  cent  of  nitrogen  In  presence 
of  glucose,  but  none  in  presence  of  fructose. 

Of  the  second  class.  Including  Bacterium  hartlebi,  B.  fluorescens  liquefaciens, 
B.  pyocyaneum.  H.  stutzeri,  B.  filefaciens,  B.  nitrororum-.  B.  centropunctatum. 
Bacillus  detiitriftcans,  B.  coli  communis,  B.  typhi  ahdominalis,  etc.  Bacterium 
hartlebi  set  free  9.S.97  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen  in  presenc-e  of  glucose, 
87.59  per  cent  in  presence  of  fructose,  74.60  per  cent  in  presence  of  galactose, 
66^18  per  cent  in  presence  of  arabinose,  811.38  jht  cent  in  presence  of  xylose, 
84.48  per  cent  In  presence  of  cane  sugar,  and  77.15  iier  t-ent  In  the  case  of  milk 
sugar ;  B.  centropunctatum,  5.17  per  cent  In  presence  of  ghK-ose ;  B.  nitrororum, 
5.17  per  cent  in  presence  of  fructose;  Bacillus  coli  communis.  5.43  per  cent  in 
presence  of  galactose;  and  Bacterium  fluorescens  liquefaciens,  7.08  i)er  cent  in 
presence  of  arabinose.  The  reaction  was  as  a  rule  very  intense  both  with  the 
sugars  and  with  the  salts  of  organic  adds,  especially  of  lactic  acid,^nd  waf  ^  i 
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accompanied  by  a  gradual  breaking  up  Into  carbon  dloxid  and  hydrogen  or  Into 
carbon  dioxld  and  water,  tbe  hydrogen  produced  exerting  a  very  important 
reducing  action. 

("hiorates  are  reduced  to  cblorlds,  arsenates  to  arsenltcs,  ;ind  ferrlcyanlds  to 
ferrocyanlds  in  the  same  manner  as  nitrates  are  reduced  to  nitrites,  the  redac- 
tion being  n  result  of  the  oxygen  requirement  of  tbe  denitrifying  organisms. 

Xylan  and  araban,  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  carbohydrate 
materials  in  soils  and  manures,  yield  on  hydrolysis  xylose  and  arablnose,  which 
are  very  poor  sources  of  carlion  and  energy  for  denitrifying  organisms.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  typical  denitrifying  (  rganism,  B.  harth'bi,  assimilated 
33.6  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrate  nitrogen  in  a  nutrient  solution  containing 
arabinose  and  converted  it  into  albuminoid  compounds.  Since  obvionsiy  soils 
do  not  contain  the  easily  assimilable  carliohydrates  in  any  such  proportions  as 
they  are  found  in  nutrient  solutions,  the  denitrificatiou  process  wiii  not  be  fo 
intense  in  soils  as  is  Indicated  by  laboratory  experiments.  In  fact.  In  tbe 
author's  opinion,  denitriflcation  plays  an  entirely  secondary  rfile  in  the  soil  to 
nitrification  and  ammonization. 

The  action  of  fresh  gpreen  manuring  plants  (mixture  of  peas,  beans,  and 
vetches)  and  beet  tops  in  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda,  W.  Schnehie- 
wiND,  D.  Meyer,  and  II.  Fbese  (Landu:  Jahrb.,  35  (1906),  No.  6,  pp.  92S-926).— 
The  fertilizing  value  of  nitrogen  in  a  green  manure  mixture  (peas,  beans,  and 
vetciies),  in  Ijeet  leaves,  and  In  nitrate  of  soda  was  compared  on  oats  followed 
by  mustard  in  pot  exiierimeuts  with  two  different  soils. 

Taking  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  Increasing  the  yield  as  100,  tbe  effect 
of  tbe  other  forms  of  nitrogen  were  green  manure  30.3  and  beet  leaves  3&5. 
The  relative  ntilization  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  oat  crop  and  the  following  mustard 
crop  was  as  fallows :   Nitrate  of  soda  100,  green  manure  52.5,  and  beet  leaves  43. 

Fish  fertlliaers,  A.  Cliony  {Ann.  dri.  Agron..  3.  sei:,  1  (1906).  I,  No.  i.  PM- 
166-187). — This  article  summarizes  information  on  this  subject  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  giving  statistics  of  the  industry  in  France  and  other  countries,  and 
discussing  the  fish  fertilizers  under  two  heads,  fertilizers  poor  in  phosphates, 
especially  those  ninde  in  America  fr<mi  tlie  menhaden,  and  fertilizers  rich  ia 
phospliates,  especially  those  made  In  Norway. 

Can  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  exert  a  preservative  influence  on  barnyard 
manureP  G.  Barthel  (Deut.  Landw.  Vrense,  33  (1906),  Xos.  2o,  pp.  il2.  Hi: 
3J,,  p.  292;  abs.  in  Oentbl.  Baki.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  /7  (1906),  No.  17-18.  p.  567).- 
The  author  reports  experiments  which  show  that  by  adding  milk  or  other  lactose- 
containing  substuiices  to  manure  a  vigorous  lactic-acid  fermentatlou  is  set  up, 
with  consequent  fixing  and  prevention  of  loss  of  ammonia. 

A  manure  platform,  M.  Ringelmann  (Jour.  Apr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  13  (1901h 
A'o.  J,  pp.  12-15,  flijs.  5). — Different  kinds  of  manure  platforms,  with  or  withont 
shelter,  sprinkling  devices,  etc..  In  use  in  Prance  are  described. 

Keport  on  the  operations  of  the  Brunswick  sewage  farm  during  1885  to 
1900,  H.  Beckubts  and  R.  Blasius  (Ztgchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektiontkrank.,  »j 
(1906),  Ko.  2,  pp.  2.i2-29.i,  map  1). — Numerous  analyses  of  the  sewage  water 
used,  of  the  drainage  water  flowing  awhy  from  the  fields,  and  of  the  water  of 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  fields  are  reiiorted,  and  the  cultural  management 
and  financial  returns  of  the  farm  are  discussed. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  the  method  of  sewage  Irrigation  was  In  this 
case  an  efllcient  method  of  puriflcation  without  offense  or  Injury  to  health  of 
people  living  near  the  fields.  The  eflluents  from  the  fields  were  not  found  In  anj 
case  to  pollute  springs  of  neighboring  towns  or  of  the  Oker  Klver,  into  which 
they  were  discharged.  The  agricultural  products  from  the  fields,  especially  the 
vegetables,  were  of  good  quality.    Tbe  yield  of  grains  was  somewhat  below  th* 
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average,  but  that  of  leguniinons  crops,  grasses,  and  hoed  crops  in  general  was 
above  the  average.  The  total  cost  of  the  purlflcatlon  of  the  sewage  of  Bruns- 
wick by  this  method  was  about  2,3  cents  per  year  and  per  capita  of  iwpulatlon. 

liand  treatment  of  sewage,  H.  T.  Scoble  (flurret/or.  30  {1906),  .Vox.  770, 
pp.  448-4.rZ;  771,  pp.  ^/76-.}«0;  772,  pp.  .',00-50S ;  773,  pp.  .'i28-r,Sl ;  77^,  pp.  r>,'i6- 
559;  775,  pp.  5S0-^'>S4;  776.  pp.  608-611;  777,  pp.  632-<i3r>;  77.S,  pp.  66. ',-669 ; 
779,  pp.  696-701;  780,  pp.  716-719).— A  review  of  reports  to  the  Itoyal  Commis- 
sion of  Kngland  on  this  subject  (E.  8.  U.,  1(1,  p.  1032). 

Phosphoric  acid  experiments  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  W.  Schnkiue- 
wiND,  D.  Meyeb,  and  H.  Pbese  (Landir.  Jahrb.,  35  (.1906).  \o.  6,  pp.  927-936, 
pi.  1). — ^The  exijerlments  here  reported  were  made  with  10  soils  from  different 
sonrces.  The  phosphoric-acid  content  of  these  soils  and  their  behavior  in 
I)ot  experiments  with  oats  when  fertilized  with  pbosphatic'  manures  (super- 
phosphate, Thomas  slag,  and  bone  meal)  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Relation  of  phonphoric-acid  content  of  noils  to  phosphate  mannrlny. 


Kind  of  mil. 


Hesv7  loen  lonm  soil 
Sandy  soil 

Do 

Clay  aoil 

Sandy  loam  soil 

Sandy  moor  N)il 

Lramy  sandy  soil 

Lo<*ss  loam  soil 

Heavy  loess  loam  soil 

Do 


Total  pbos-  Phosphoric-ncid 

phoric  acidi  Phosphoric!  contentof  thecrop. 
(dissolved 

by  10  per 

cent  hy- 

droehioric 

acid). 


Rexponsa  to  phoaphatic  fer- 
tilizing. 


No  increase  of  yield. 

Do. 

Do. 
Small  increase  of  yield. 

Do. 
Decided  increase  of  yield. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  results  obtained  indicate  a  certain  relation  in  some  cases  between  the 
phosphoric-acid  content  of  the  soli  and  the  need  of  pbosphatic  fertilizers. 
In  general,  sandy  soils  poor  In  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  alumina,  and  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  containing  appreciable  amounts  of  citrlc-acld-soluble  phos- 
pboric  acid,  did  not  respond  to  applications  of  phosphates.  On  the  other  hand, 
heavy  soils  rich  in  lime,  magnesia,  inm,  and  alumina  were  benefited  by 
applications  of  phosphates  even  when  <-ontalning  much  larger  amounts  of 
citric-acid-floluble  phosphoric  acid  than  the  sandy  soils.  In  other  words, 
heavy  soils  rich  in  the  constituents  named  must  ccmtain  much  more  citrlc- 
acld-soluble  phosphoric  n<"id  than  sandy  soils  of  the  kind  de8<TllMKl  before 
pbosphatic  fertilizers  cease  to  be  effective  In  increasing  the  yield. 

Thomas  slag  gave  as  good  results  as  superphosphate  on  light  sandy  soils, 
and  bone  meal  was  also  very  effective  on  siwh  soils.  In  the  heavy  soils  the 
Thomas  slag  was  only  47  \tQr  cent  as  effective  as  superphosphate  and  lK)ne 
meal  was  practically  without  eflfe<'t.  The  efficiency  of  the  latter  apparently 
depends  upon  the  reaction  of  the  soil. 

A  rather  definite  relation  between  the  phosphoric-acid  content  of  the  crop 
and  the  soil  requirements  was  shown  in  these  exi)eriments.  the 'soils  producing 
plants  low  In  phosphoric  acid,  as  a  rule.  resi)onding  to  applications  of  pbos- 
phatic fertilizers  and  vice  versa. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  diiterent  sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  11.  J. 
Pattekson  .  (Maryland  ftta.  Bui.  ll-i,  pp.  llS-l-iJi). — The  experimenti  here 
recorded  are  a  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  68  of  the  station 
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(K.  S.  U.,  12,  |).  iKHi).  They  coiiHigted  of  a  cumparlson,  on  moderately  stiff 
day  Holl  naturally  quite  well  drained,  of  double  8uperi>l>o8phate8  (iMith  soluble 
and  reverte<l),  dixeolved  boneblack.  dliwolred  South  Carolina  ro<-l£,  iron  and 
aiuuiluum  phosphate,  bouebiac-k,  raw  bone  meal,  pbcsphatlo  slag,  ground  South 
Carolina  ro<-k,  and  ground  Florida  soft  phosphate,  these  materials  furnishing 
all  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  fertilizers  and  including  all  of  tbe 
phosphates  generally  found  in  the  market  at  the  time  the  experiment  was 
begun. 

The  average  results  on  0  croiw  of  com,  2  of  wheat,  and  3  of  hay  show  that 
"(1)  the  highest  total  average  yield  was  obtained  with  reverted  phosphates; 
(2)  reverted  phosphate  or  iron  and  alumina  [phosphate]  produced  a  higher 
yield  than  reverted  pbos{>hate  of  lime;  (3)  Insoluble  phosphates  produced  a 
slightly  higher  total  average  yield  than  soluble  pho^hates  and  at  about  one- 
half  tbe  cost;  (4)  slag  phosphate  produced  better  results  than  bone  meal  and 
at  less  cost;  (5)  soluble  phosphates  produced  tbe  best  yields  of  wheat;  (6) 
Florida  soft  phosphate  produced  "the  best  yield  of  com;  (7)  reverted  phos- 
phates pr<Mluc(Ml  the  best  yield  of  hay;  (8)  insoluble  South  Carolina  phosphate 
rock  prcKlucod  a  higher  total  average  yield  than  dissolved  South  Carolina  rook; 
(9)  insoluble  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  produced  a  little  higher  yield  than 
tmneblack;  (10)  bone  meal  i)roduc>ed  a  better  yield  of  wheat  than  any  other 
soun-e  of  insoluble  phosphate,  but  all  other  sources  produced  better  grass." 

General  Information  on  phosphates  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  bulletin. 

The  decomposition  of  dicalcliun  phosphate  by  water,  K.  Bucii  iZttchr. 
Anorgan.  Chcm.,  5Z  (1907),  Xo.  3.  pp.  SiSSil.  fig.  1). — ^This  is  substantially  a 
continuation  of  Rlndeil's  work  on  the  same  subject  first  published  in  1890. 

A  series  of  exi)erlment8  is  reported  which  show  that  under  the  action  of 
water  dicalclum  phosphate  is  transformed  ii)to  tricalcium  phosphate.  Whether 
this  is  the  limit  of  the  trausformatlon  or  the  latter  continues  until  a  I>aslc 
compound  is  formed,  the  tricalcium  phosphate  being  merely  a  comparatlvt'Iy 
stable  interuKKllate  pro<luct,  was  not  determined,  although  there  is  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  this  Is  the  case. 

On  the  intervention  of  mlcro-organlBms  in  the  utilization  of  insoluble 
phosphates  of  the  soil  by  plants,  S.  db  Gbazia  and  U.  Cerza  (Arch.  FamuK^l. 
Uper.  e  Scl.  .Iff.,  6  (1907),  So.  1,  pp.  6-17;  ah*,  in  Chcm.  Centbl.,  1907,  I.  Xo. 
16,  p.  liHi). — Culture  exiterlments  with  Aspergillus  nlger,  Penicillium  glaucum, 
and  P.  brcricaule  in  media  to  which  insoluble  tricalcium  phosi>hate  was  added 
are  re|x>rte<l,  sliowlng  that  these  organisms  were  quite  active  in  rendering  the 
phosphate  soluble.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  is  that  under  ordinary  field 
conditions  a  certain  amount  of  Insoluble  phosphate  Is  dissolved  by  the  water 
which  drculntes  In  the  soil  and  another  considerable  i)ortion  is  dissolved  by  tlie 
iictlon  of  nilcro-organlsuis.  a  part  of  the  latter  being  used  by  the  organisms  in 
their  growth  and  the  remainder  being  Immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  i>iantH. 

The  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Taigh  and  low  percentage  Thomas  slag, 
W.  ScHNElDEwiND,  D.  Meyeb,  and  H.  Fbese  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  So  (1906),  .Vo.  6, 
pp.  937-9.'i0,  pi.  1 ) . — The  results  here  reported  of  pot  experiments  with  oats  and 
rye  on  artificial  soil  (7Tt  jter  cent  sand  and  25  per  cent  of  humus  loam)  indicate 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  high  percentage  and  low  percentage  Thomas  slag 
are  about  eqnall.v  effective  pound  for  pound.  The  experiments  further  show 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  slags  insoluble  In  citric  acid  Is  practically  without 
effect  In  increasing  the  yield  of  crops.  With  oats  superphosphate,  precipitated 
pboKphate,  and  Wolter's  phosphate  (prepared  by  fusing  raw  phosphate  with 
lime  and  silicates)  were  al>out  equally  effective  and  much  more  effective  than 
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Tbomas  slag.  Steamed  Tbomaa  slag  was  less  effective  than  ordinary,  and  trl- 
calciam  and  Florida  pbuspbates  were  almost  without  effe<'t.  The  largest 
amount  of  phosphoric  add  was  assimilated  by  the  plant  in  the  ease  of  the 
superphosphate,  followed  In  order  by  the  precipitated  phosphate  and  Woiter's 
phosphate. 

Treatment  of  doiible  phosphates  of  Iron  and  aluminium  in  order  to  render 
the  combined  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  Pilon  et  ai. 
(French  Patent  S6S,!i21,  July  30,  1906;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  2.5 
(1906),  No.  24,  p.  12B7). — A  method  of  roasting  such  phosphates  to  Increase  their 
solubility  in  ammonium  citrate  is  described. 

Artificial  fertilizers:  Their  nature  and  function,  A.  I>.  Hall  (Jour.  Soc. 
Art*,  55  (1906),  A'os.  2S23,  pp.  133-HO;  282-i,  pp.  148-154;  2825,  pp.  178-186; 
2826,  pp.  205-214;  2827,  pp.  232-239,  ftg.  1).— These  articles  constitute  the  Cantor 
lectures  delivered  Ijefore  the  Society  of  Arts  In  November,  1906,  and  discuss  the 
general  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  the  sources  and  functions  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  In  fertilizers,  and  the  imi)ortnnce  of  further  Investi- 
gation relating  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  It  is  maintained  that,  while  ordinary 
soils  contain  comparatively  enormous  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  tbey  frequently  do  not  contain  these  constituents  in  sufiSclent  amount 
or  available  form  for  profitable  crop  production. 

"A  complete  theory  of  manuring  will  always  have  two  points  of  view,  one 
special  to  the  crop,  the  other  to  tlie  soil ;  on  good  all-around  soils,  fertile  loams 
and  the  like,  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer  employed,  will  be  dictated  by  the 
nature  of  the  crop;  on  the  more  specialized  soils,  as  on  the  pure  sands,  heavy 
clays  or  peats.  It  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  soil." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  particular  attention  Is  given  to 
recent  progress  In  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  micro-organisms  in  the 
soil  and  by  electrical  processes.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  Is  the  most 
intensively  farmed  country  In  the  world.  It  pixKluces  the  largest  crops  per 
acre,  but  is  obliged  to  spend  the  most  to  obtain  them.  This  fact  is  made  the 
i»a8l8  of  a  plea  for  greater  support  for  such  investigations  as  are  being  carried 
on  at  Rothamsted  relative  to  the  increase  of  agricultural  production. 

The  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  F.  Bonstekl  (Farming,  S  (1907),  No.  1, 
pp.  22,  23,  flgg.  2). — The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  practice  are 
briefly  set  forth.  The  equipment  required  and  the  methods  of  selecting  and 
combining  the  fertilizer  ingredients  are  described,  and  the  special  fertilizer 
requirements  of  a  few  crops  are  explained. 

Protecting  the  farmer  against  fraud,  J.  P.  Street  (Amer.  ilo.  Rev.  of 
Reviews,  35  (1907),  No.  205,  pp.  213-216).— The  extent,  methods,  and  advantages 
of  inspection  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  agricultural  materials  in 
the  United  States  are  briefly  reviewed. 

To  manure  at  a  profit  (Mark  Lane  Express,  96  (1907),  No.  3930,  pp. 
52-56). — The  sources  of  plant  food  available  to  the  British  farmer,  the  ijest 
means  of  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  in  a  practical  way, 
and  the  most  profitable  methods  of  using  fertilizers  are  discussed. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachusetts  8ta.  BuU  113,  pp. 
SO). — ^Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  in  the  course  of  regular 
Inspection  and  of  miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials  sent  to  the  station  for 
examination  are  reported. 

Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  during  1906  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  285,  pp.  8/).— "There 
are  presented  In  this  bulletin  the  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  Ijy 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  during   1900   and   transmitted   by   him    for 
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analyslfi  to  the  director  of  the  New  York  AKrlculturnl  Exiierinient  Station,  in 
acc<>rdaiu>e  with  the  provlfiious  "  of  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Fertilizers,  B.  C.  Aston  (Srw  Zeal.  Dept.  Ai/r.  Ann.  Rpt.,  H  (1906),  pp. 
lOH-111). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  tj-pit-al  fertilizers  are  reported,  inoiuding, 
among  otbere,  ashes  from  timber  mills,  fish  manures,  fowl  manure,  whale 
refuse,  bone  ash,  basic  slags,  sterilized  bone  meiil,  calcium  cyanamid,  and  castor 
pomace. 

[Fertilizer  market,  New  York,  Chicago,  Fhiladelpkia,  and  Charleston] 
{Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  7/  (1907),  So.  6.  pt.  2,  pp.  ^7-^J»).— The  fertilizer 
markets  of  these  cities  during  IJKHJ  are  reviewed.  It  Is  stated  that  the  year 
liKXi  was  "  a  most  pros{>erous  one  to  both  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
the  finished  product"  The  larger  use  of  fertilizers  Is  ascribed  principally  to 
the  raising  of  a  big  cotton  crop,  the  South  using  during  1900.  500  His.  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  as  against  only  200  lbs.  two  years  ago. 

Circulars  relating  to  the  fertilizers  and  feeding-stulfs  act,  T.  H.  Eluott 
(Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  (1907),  Xo.  11,  pp.  e7i-e7S).— Reprints  are  given 
of  cin-ulars  Issued  by  the  Board  of  .\grlculture  and  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain, 
giving  the  rules  and  regulations  adopteil  by  the  board  for  the  administration  of 
the  fertilizers  and  feedlng-stulTs  act  of  1906. 

AOKIClTLTTjaAI  BOTANY. 

Annual  review  of  botany,  F.  P^choctrb  (lieu.  OVn.  Set,  18  (1907),  .Vo.  S. 
pp.  iSi-i-iS,  flgs.  15). — A  review  is  given  of  some  of  the  more  imiKirtant  contri- 
butions relating  to  chromosome  reduction,  parthenogenesis,  sexuality  in  certain 
hybrids,  experimental  investigations  on  the  origin  of  species,  and  sense  organs 
In  plants. 

Botanical  and  agricultural  studies  in  Java,  W.  DErtMER  (Botanisehe  und 
landwirtachaftliche  fitu<lien  auf  Java.  Jena:  Oitstav  Fischer,  1907,  pp.  /2-J. 
pi.  1). — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  his  studies  made  In  Buiteiizorg  during 
1004  and  1905,  the  studies  Including  vegetable  physiology,  forestry,  and  tropical 
agriculture.  Following  a  general  review  of  the, agricultural  practices  in  Java, 
chapters  are  devoted  to  comparisons  between  the  plants  and  climates  of  Java 
and  Central  Euroiie;  studies  of  Java  soils;  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
tea,  indigo,  cacao,  and  cinchona ;  a  description  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Bultenzorg;  comparative  studies  between  the  primeval  forests  of  Brazil  and 
Java ;  Investigations  on  the  starch  and  sugar  content  of  tropical  and  endemic 
plants:  compnrative  studies  of  the  transpiration  of  plants  In  Java  and  Jena; 
and  a  method  of  olttainlug  caoutchouc  in  Singajibre. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  plant  structures,  C.  Holtermann  (Der  Einfitif* 
den  Kliiiias  auf  rfcw  Bait  der  I'flansntgeirebr.^  Berlin:  W.  Engelmaun,  1907.  pp- 
Till  +  2.'i9,  pU.  l(>,  flgn.  7). — The  results  are  given  of  extensive  anatomical  and 
physiological  studies  made  in  tlie  Tropics  to  determine  the  effect  of  tropical 
climatic  conditions  on  the  structure  of  plant  tissues.  Most  of  the  investigations 
were  made  in  Ceylon  and  conflnned  in  Java  and  elsewhere.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  transplriition  of  tropical  plants,  esi)eclally  as  Influenced  by 
the  temjwrature  and  moisture  relations.  The  different  types  of  plant  associa- 
tions are  described  in  considerable  detail,  after  which  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  subjects  of  leaf  fail  and  zonal,  or  the  so-called  year-ring,  growth  in  tlie 
Tropics.  A  number  of  other  interesting  phenomena  of  plant  growth  in  the 
Tropics  are  descrllied.  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  considerable  list  of 
publications  relating  to  the  investigations. 
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Variatioa  in  the  sexuality  of  plants,  D.  Boia  {Rev.  Hort.  Wariii],  la 
(W«i),  Xo.  7,  p.  J5S). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  varlatlous  reiwrted  in  eexu- 
iillt}-  of  flowers  of  species  of  willow  and  Pistacia  tercbinthtu. 

In  tbe  case  of  tbe  willow  It  Is  claimed  tbat  the  flowers  were  more  or  less 
regularly  hermaphroditic  with  a  varying  preponderance  of  male  or  female 
flowers,  depending  upon  the  water  supply  of  tbe  plants.  Submergence  of  wil- 
lows by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  was  found  to  markedly  affect  the  character 
of  tbe  flowers.  When .  submerged  deeply  and  for  a  long  time,  most  of  tbe 
flowers  noticed  were  male,  while  on  plants  of  tbe  some  species  that  were  only 
temporarily  inundated  female  flowers  predominated. 

Tbe  observations  on  Pistacia  were  made  of  cuttings  from  tbe  same  plant, 
one  growing  In  a  dry  situation,  while  tbe  other  was  Irrigated.  The  irrigated 
plant  bore  male,  female,  and  hermaphroditic  flowers  In  the  same  clusters, 
while  tbe  one  in  dry  soli  bore  only  unisexual  flowers.  The  following  year  the 
water  in  the  irrigation  canal  failed  and  the  Inflorescences  of  the  plant  growing 
on  Its  banlcs  contained  only  unisexual  flowers. 

The  growth  of  plants  and  the  absorption  of  mineral  substances,  R. 
Chooat,  a.  Momnieb,  and  DtiiiANo  (Bo/.  Herb.  Boimiler,  2.  scr.,  7  (1901  y,  A'o.  Jf, 
pp.  S50-352). — Tbe  authors  state  that  the  growth  of  plants  and  each  of  tbe 
prlucliMil  mineral  substances  taken  up  by  them  may  be  represented  by  a  curve 
up  to  the  maximum,  after  which  there  is  not  only  less  assimilation  but  a  return 
to  tbe  soli  of  mineral  substances  actually  takes  place. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  law  of 
absorption  of  mineral  substances,  but  also  to  test  the  value  of  different  nitrog- 
enous materials  for  tbe  growth  of  oats.  Tbe  oats  were  seeded  in  plats  on 
April  12  and  received  Identical  treatment,  except  as  to  tbe  form  of  nitrogen. 
The  forms  of  nitrogen  given  were  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrite  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  calcium  cyanamtd.  One  hundred  plants  were  taken  from  each 
plat  and  analyzed  at  Intervals  of  about  a  week  from  tbe  l>eglnnlng  to  the  end 
of  growth,  a  period  of  74  days  elapsing  between  tbe  flrst  and  last  analyses. 

There  was  a  constant  acceleration  In  growth  and  absorption  of  mineral  sub- 
stances up  to  the  forty-third  day,  when  tbe  plants  were  in  full  flower.  From 
tlmt  date  until  tbe  flftleth  day  the  Increase  took  place  more  slowly,  and  after 
SO  days,  when  the  grain  was  fully  formed,  there  was  a  diminution  not  only  in 
assimilation  but  also  in  the  total  dry  weight,  the  ash,  and  all  the  mineral  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  ash. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  It  was  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  gave 
the  highest  yields  not  only  of  grain  but  also  of  straw,  followed  by  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  calcium  cyanamid,  andailtrlte  of  soda. 

On  tbe  application  of  the  theory  of  limiting  factors  to  measurements 
and  observations  of  growth  In  Ceylon,  A.  M.  Smith  {Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Qard. 
Peradenipa,  3  (1906),  Ko.  2,  pp.  303-375,  pis.  .})• — Investigations  were  con- 
ducted with  a  number  of  tropical  8i)ecles  of  plants  to  test  the  theory  of  Black- 
man,  which  is  essentially  as  follows :  As  a  rule,  a  single  one  of  the  physical 
factors  limiting  the  physiological  processes  of  plants  determines  tbe  rapidity 
of  the  process,  and  when  the  rapidity  of  the  physiological  proc^ess  is  determined 
by  a  number  of  factors  the  slowest  acting  will  limit  the  rate  of  growth. 

The  author  has  studied  temperature,  water  supply,  light,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, wind  velocity,  etc.,  as  factors  limiting  growth,  and  he  divides  his  results 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  plants  experimented  upon  possessed  a  reserve 
supply  of  food  material.  It  was  found  that  for  plants  having  an  abundant 
reserve  food  supply  the  three  factors  that  limit  the  physiological  processes  arc 
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light,  toinperature,  and  water  supply.  Of  these  light  is  often  the  least  im- 
Itortant  aud  in  luanj-  c-aaes  is  wholly  negligible.  The  other  two  factors  may 
limit  growth  eiiually  throughout  the  growing  period,  or  they  may  In  turn  be- 
come the  lluiitiug  factor  according  as  their  intensities  vary. 

In  these  Investigations  the  temperature  considered  was  that  of  the  growing 
organ  Itself  aud  not  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  water-supply  factor  was 
found  to  be  very  complex  and  to  depend  upon  absorption  and  transpiration, 
which  In  turn  depend  upon  soil  temtierature,  the  water  content  of  the  soil, 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Intensity  of  light. 

In  cases  of  growth  without  reserve  food  supply  the  previous  conditions  per- 
tain, but  In  addition  there  must  be  favorable  conditions  for  assimilation  and 
transiwrtatlon.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Irregular  conditions  of  growth  in  the 
laboratory  can  l>e  ai-c-ounted  for  l)y  the  supposition  that  several  different  faetom 
upon  which  growth  depends  l>ecame  limiting  In  turn  for  shorter  or  longer 
Iierlods.  In  the  case  of  plants  under  ojien-alr  conditions,  when  all  the  external 
factors  are  liable  to  variation.  It  Is  even  more  probable  that  the  irregularities 
of  growth  curvt»B  can  he  explained  In  this  way. 

Inclosing^  singfle  plants  and  its  sflect  on  a  large  number  of  important 
agricultural  species,  <'.  Fruwibth  (.imer.  Breeders'  Ahsoc.  Proc.,  Z  (1906), 
pp.  197,  198). — The  objei-t  of  the  experiments  which  are  briefly  outlined  was  to 
ascertain  the  elTt>ct  on  seed  production  of  Inclosing  the  entire  plant  so  as  to 
'  prevent  i)ollen  from  any  other  plant  reaching  It  either  by  means  of  the  wind  or 
lnse<'ts.  The  Inclosing  was  done  In  a  number  of  ways — oiled  paper,  linen  bags, 
gauze,  i'U:,  being  us«»d  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  found  that  the  following  plants  Inclosed  In  this  manner  produced 
ample  crops  of  seeds:  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  ve&R,  several  si)ecles  of  beanii. 
vetches,  camel  ina,  opium  irapples,  beets,  and  tolwicco.  The  following  gave  a 
greatly  reduced  <|uantlty  of  seed :  Rye.  maize,  I'icio  faba,  hairy  vetch,  a  num- 
i)er  of  siH-cles  of  Brassica,  crimson  clover,  carrots,  timothy,  meadow  fescue,  and 
meadow  foxtail.  No  fruit  or  seed  was  produced  from  chicory,  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  white  clover,  alsike  clover,  sulla,  etc.  In  the  case  of  sunflowers  abun- 
dant fruits  were  produced,  but  the  seed  was  sterile. 

Correlation  of  characters  in  plant  breeding,  H.  J.  Webber  (Amer.  Breeder*' 
AsKoc.  Proc,  i  (1906),  pp.  73-83,  pi.  1). — After  defining  correlations,  the  author 
groups  them  into  environmental,  morphological,  physiological,  and  coherital 
correlations.  This  latter  group,  which  Is  the  most  Interesting  from  a  scientific 
8tanU])olut  as  well  as  from  that  of  practical  value,  is  defined  to  include  those 
characters  which  while  not  related  to  each  other  In  any  direct  or  casual  sense 
are  inherited  as  a  single  unit  character.  A  numlter  of  correlations  of  this 
kind  are  ]>oInted  out  in  corn,  [teas,  sugar  tieets,  cotton,  and  other  plants.  A 
knowledge  of  these  correlations  is  very  valuable  to  the  breeder,  as  It  will  enable 
judgment  to  Ik>  puss(Hi  on  the  probable  character  of  the  product  while  the  plants 
are  still  young  or  in  their  flowering  stage. 

The  formation  and  distribution  of  essential  oils  in  a  perennial  plant,  E. 
Charahot  aud  (}.  Laix)UE  (Bui.  Hoc.  Chim.  Prance,  4.  ser.,  1-2  (1907),  Xo.  6, 
pp.  JHO-JOO). — The  authors  reiwrt  a  study  made  upon  the  absinthe  (Artemitia 
abtiliithiinii)  to  determine  the  formation  and  distribution  of  the  essential  oil 
of  that  plant. 

Studies  were  made  of  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  seedlings  to  mature 
individuals,  and  it  was  found  that  the  formation  of  essential  oil  took  place 
most  abundantly  just  previous  to  the  period  of  flowering.  Following  this  period 
there  was  a  diminution  In  the  essential  oil,  that  material  apparently  being 
used  In  completing  the  ripening  of  the  seed.    In  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
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lo  essential  oil  was  present,  and  the  sterna  contained  relatively  little,  wliile  It 
ras  abundant  In  the  leaves.  I^ter,  after  the  i)eriod  of  flowering,  it  appeared 
n  the  roots,  where  its  relative  proportion  was  considerably  increased  with  the 
Lge  of  the  plant 

Vldanin,  a  new  cyanogenetie  glncosld  occurring  In  the  seed  of  vetches, 
3.  Bebtrand  (Bui  «oc.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  1-2  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  151-15^).— 
\jx  ai-count  Is  given  of  the  isolation  of  a  new  glucosid,  vicianiu,  which  yields 
O'drocyanic  acid  under  the  action  of  a  ferment.  The  glucosid  occurs  In  the 
iee<l  of  Vicia  angustifolia.  The  sample  analyzed  contained  0.75  gm.  of  hydro- 
^anlc  acid  per  kilogram  of  seed. 

Xlie  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  plants,  G.  Pollagci  (AM  R.  Accad. 
Lincel,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Xat.,  5.  »cr.,  16  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  199-203).— 
rbe  author  describes  various  methods  for  tlie  determination  of  the  occurrence 
at  formaldehyde  in  plants  and  discusses  its  formation  and  function. 

The  relation  of  extractive  to  protein  phosphorus  in  Aspergillus  nlger, 
W.  Koch  and  IT.  S.  Rekd  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  3  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  i9-32).— The 
authors  reiwrt  a  series  of  experiments  with  A.  nigcr  to  demonstrate  a  change 
In  the  relative  proportion  of  protein  phosphorus  to  extractive  phosphorus.  This 
mold  was  selected  as  it  is  known  to  grow  relatively  well  with  small  amounts  of 
phosphates,  while  higher  plants  would  be  stunted  in  their  development.  The 
growth  was  made  on  the  usual  culture  media  to  which  various  percentages  of 
phosphorus  in  different  forms  were  added. 

It  was  found  that  nuclein  phosphorus  is  the  most  important  form  of  phos- 
phorus at  the  disix>sal  of  the  cell.  It  is  produced  at  the  ex))en8e  of  other  forms, 
except  lecithin,  and  is  not  decreased  even  In  extreme  starvation.  I>>cithin 
phosphorus  Is  next  In  order  of  imiwrtauce,  but  it  is  tliought  that  it  probably 
takes  no  part  In  the  building  up  of  the  nucleins.  The  extractive  or  water- 
soluble  forms  of  phosphorus  are  belleve<l  to  be  the  ones  from  which  the  others 
are  built  up,  and  they  represent  the  intermediary  8tc|)8  between  the  phosphates 
and  the  more  complex  combinations  of  phosphoric*  acid. 

Investigations  on  the  respiration  of  flowers,  A.  Maige  (Rev.  Ofn.  Bot.,  19 
(1907),  Xo.  217,  pp.  8-28). — Tlje  author  re|iorts  ex])erinients  on  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  to  determine  their  respiration  in  relation  to  the  stage  of  their 
development.  In  the  experiments  individual  flowers  were  tested  in  some  cases, 
while  In  others  clusters  of  flowers  were  taken. 

It  was  found  that  for  most  plants  the  intensity  of  respiration  of  the  flowers 
decreased  regularly  from  the  youngest  stages  of  the  bud  to  the  full  ojiening  of 
the  flower.  The  rapidity  of  this  decrease  varied  with  the  different  si)ecies,  and 
all  sorts  of  intermediate  forms  were  obst^rved  between  maximum  respiration  in 
the  small  flowering  buds  and  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  the  oi)en  flowers.  In 
a  small  number  of  spet-ies  the  iutensit.v  of  respiration  was  found  to  increase 
with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  flower,  attaining  a  maximum  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  flower.  The  respiration  of  individual  flowers  nearly  always 
^owed  an  Increase  from  the  younger  stages  to  the  oi)ening  of  the  flower.  Tor 
most  of  the  species  investigated  the  dry  weight  was  found  to  decrease  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  development  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rapidity  of  this 
decrease  varied  with  the  different  species  under  observation. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Bflsolts  of  cooperative  tests  of  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  soy  beans, 
and  cowpeas,  A.  T.  Wiancko  (Intliaiia  tittt.  Bui.  117,  pp.  367-394.  map  D- — 
This  bulletin  coutains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  with  leading  varieties 
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of  corn,  oatB,  winter  wheat,  soy  beans,  and  t-owpeas  conducted  by  farmers 
in  llKKi,  when  sets  of  seed  of  varieties  of  these  crojw  were  sent  to  nearly  6(KI 
applicants,  representing  88  uf  the  02  counties  in  the  Stata 

The  number  of  tests  of  varieties  of  <-orn  was  45:},  of  which  -109  consisted  of 
5  varieties  each,  selected  by  the  station  according  to  the  adaptability   to  tbe 
sections  where  they  were  to  l>e  te«te«l.    For  this  purpose  the  State  was  divide<I 
into   1:2  sections,   1   and  2  constituting  the  extreme  northern  iiortion    of  the 
State  and  11   and  12  tbe  extreme  southern  portion.    The  object  was   simply 
to  compare  the  6  varieties  under  tbe  same  condition  without  any  special  effort 
to  secure  large  yields.    The  average  yields  and  the  order  of  ripening  in  se^ions 
1   and  2  were  as  follows:   Early  Yellow  Dent  60.8,  Cook  Yellow   Dent   uQii 
Dunn  Yellow  Dent  «i0.3.  Cook  White  Dent  60.1,  and  Funk  90  Day  ftt.!)  bu.  per 
acre.    Early  Yellow  Dent  riitened  about  10  days  earlier  than  Funk  00  Day. 
In  section  3  the  order  of  ripening  and  average  yields  were  Early  Yellow  l>ent 
44.5,  Funk  00  Day  47.5,  I.«amlng  SS.,*),  Reld  Yellow  I>ent  o.'i.a,  and  Silver  Mine 
r>0.4  bu.  per  acre.    The  difference  In  ripening  l)etween  Early  Yellow  Dent  an>l 
Silver  Mine  was  about  2  weeks.     In  section  4  all  the  varieties  ripened  at  about 
the  same  time,  with  the  excei)tlon  of  Early  Yellow  Dent,  which  was  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  rest.    The  average  yields  secured  were  as  follows :  Keid  Yellow 
Dent   K2.4,    Leaming  60.8,   Silver   Mine   58.5.    (iolden   Eagle  55.7.    and    I->irly 
Yellow  Dent  54.7  bu.  vev  acre.     In  section  5  Keid  Yellow  Dent  mature<l  first. 
being  followed  in  the  order  mentioned  by  Riley  Favorite,  Pride  of  the  Prairie 
Leaming.  and  Boone  County  White,  the  difference  between  the  first  and  tbe 
last    named   variety    being   almut   2    weeks.    Boone   County    White    gave   an 
average  yield  of  56.3,  Reld  Yellow  Dent  55.8,  Leaming  53.2.  Riley   Favorite 
52.3,  and  Pride  of  the  Prairie  50.4  bu.  i)er  acre.     In  section  6  Boone  Oonniy 
White  ripened  on  the  average  alwut  8  days  later  than  the  other  varieties. 
The  average  yields  were  as  follows:  Boone  Cx)unty  White  75.5.  Leamlnfr  7it.-l. 
Beid  Y^eliow  I>eut  70,  (ioiden  Dent  (58.6.  and  Riley  Favorite  67.3  bu.  i»er  acre. 
In  8e<'tion  7  the  order  of  rliiening,  beginning  with  tlie  earliest  variety,  wa« 
Reid  Y^ellow  Dent,  Golden  Dent,  Leaming,  Pride  of  Indiana,  and  Boone  County 
White,   w^ith  the  average  yield.s  61.1,  57.2,  61.6.  Wi.6,  and  65.6  bu.   i>er   acre, 
respectively.    Reld  Yellow  Dent  riiiened  about  2  weeks   earlier   than    Boone 
County  W'hite.    The  order  of  maturity  in  section  8.  with  the  average  yields 
of  the  varieties,  was  as  follows :  Reid  Yellow  Dent  50.8,  Golden  Dent  47.3, 
Johnson  County  Yellow  48.0,  Pride  of  Indiana  58,  and  Johnson  County  White 

62.3  bu.  per  acre.  Reld  Yellow  l>ent  and  Golden  Dent  rli)ened  practically  at 
the  same  time.  In  setjtion  0  Johnson  (,'oimty  Yellow  ripened  first,  followed  in 
the  order  given  by  Gold  Standard,  Pride  of  Indiana,  Vogier  White  Dent,  and 
Johnson  Countj-  White,  the  differenc-e  between  the  first  and  the  last  Ijeing 
about  10  days.  The  average  yields  of  these  varieties  ranged  from  62.1  bu.  per 
acre  for  Pride  of  Indiana  to  6.5.1  bu.  for  Johnson  County  White.  In  sec- 
tion 10  Reid  Yellow  Dent  was  about  12  days  earlier  than  .Tohnson  County 
White.  In  this  section  the  range  of  average  yields  was  from  57.4  bu.  for  Reid 
Yellow  Dent  to  67.2  bu.  iH>r  acre  for  Johnson  County  White.  Vogier  White 
and  Pride  of  Indiana  l)oth  yielded  60.1  bu.  i)er  acre,  while  Gold  Standard  gave 

63.4  bu.  In  section  11  the  yellow  varieties  ripened  about  a  week  earlier  than 
the  white  varieties,  while  In  section  12  little  difference  was  observed.  In  sec- 
tion 11  the  average  yields  per  acre  ranged  from  48.8  bu.  for  Gold  Standard  to 
55.9  bu.  for  Johnson  County  White,  and  In  section  12  from  53.2  bu.  for  Pride 
of  Indiana  to  56.2  bu.  per  acre  for  Johnson  County  White 

For  the  purpose  of  making  variety  tests  with  winter  wheat  the  State  was 
divided  approximately  into  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  sections.  In 
the  northern  section  the  average  yield  ranged  per  acre  from  2&3  bu.  for  Mealy 
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to  30.4  bu.  for  Rudy.  Two  lots  of  varieties  tested  In  the  southern  section 
varied  in  yield  per  acre  from  27.3  to  32.1  bu.  for  the  one  and  from  26.8  to  29.4 
bu.  for  the  other. 

The  5  varieties  of  onts  tested  In  the  northern  seotfon  gave  average  yields 
Ringing  fr^m  31.1  to  47.8  bu.  per  acre,  and  in  the  southern  section  from  28.8 
to  41.«  bu.  i»r  acre.  Silver  Mine,  Great  Dakota,  and  Czar  of  Russia  were  very 
similar  iu  ap(>eanince  and  gave  quite  similar  results.  Swedish  Select  matured 
about  the  same  time  as  Silver  Mine,  but  had  a  much  larger  and  plumper  grain. 
Sixty  Day  and  Early  Champion  matured  about  10  days  earlier  than  the  other 
varieties,  but  gave  considerably  smaller  yields. 

Results  with  soy  beans  indicated  that  Ogema  requires  about  95  days  to  mature 
seed,  Ito  San  and  Early  Brown  about  115  days.  No.  12399  about  130  days,  and 
Medium  Early  Yellow  approximately  150  days.  In'yield  of  seed  i)er  acre  Early 
Brown  ranked  first,  with  29.4  bu.,  and  Ogeuia  last,  with  14.5  bu.  for  northern 
Indiana,  Early  Brown  first,  with  19.8  bu.  and  Ogema  last,  with  12.7  bu.  for 
central  Indiana,  and  Early  Medium  Yellow  first,  with  20.7  bu.,  and  Early  Brown 
last,  with  13.4  bu.  in  southern  Indiana. 

The  8  satisfactory  reports  on  tests  with  cowpeas  showed  tliat  the  varieties  In 
order  of  maturity  ranked  as  follows :  Early  Blackeye,  Michigan  Favorite,  Whlp- 
poorwlll.  Iron,  and  Clay.  The  range  In  yield  of  seed  per  acre  was  In  northern 
Indiana  from  17.1  bu.  for  Early  Blackeye  to  10.3  bu.  for  Michigan  Favorite, 
and  In  southern  Indiana  from  5.3  bu.  for  Clay  to  11.3  bu.  for  Early  Blackeye. 

Depaitment  of  field  experiments,  P.  O.  Vanatter  (Viri/inia  ^ta.  Rpt,  1906, 
pp.  50-€0,  fig».  ii). — ^The  results  of  e.xperlments  carried  on  In  1906  are  briefly 
reviewed. 

Of  the  varieties  of  winter  wheat  tested  Blue  Ridge  and  Mediterranean  stood 
.It  the  bead,  with  a  yield  of  28..52  and  2(>.44  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Iron 
Clad,  Blue  Straw  Fultz,  Fulcaster,  and  Mediterranean  had  the  highest  protein 
content,  analyzing  17.20,  16.80,  16.73,  and  16.72  i)er  cent,  respectively.  Blue 
Ridge  ranked  thirty-second  In  protein  content,  with  14.60  per  cent.  Turkey 
Red  has  not  given  good  results  at  the  station. 

Two  years'  exj)erlence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  best  time  to  sow  winter 
wheat  Is  from  about  October  1  to  Octol)er  7,  but  It  Is  stated  that  In  certain  sections 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  sowing  may  be  done  from  2  to  4  weeks  later.  The  work 
in  seed  selection  with  winter  wheat  shows  that  there  Is  not  so  much  to  be 
gained  by  growing  the  seed  from  select  choice  heads  as  has  been  claimed.  In 
experiments  here  reiwrted  the  general  average  of  the  results  shows  an  Increase 
of  only  .3.96  bu.  per  acre  In  favor  of  large  grains.  It  is  believed  that  the  safest 
and  surest  way  of  Increasing  the  yield  of  wheat  Is  to  select  individual  plants  of 
anusual  promise,  and  work  along  this  line  has  been  Inaugurated. 

Union  winter  barley  proved  to  be  the  best  stooler  and  to  make  the  quickest 
growth  early  In  the  fall.  The  best  time  to  sow  this  crop  seems  to  l)e  aliout 
Septeml»er  15,  if  the  land  Is  In  good  condition.  This  seas<m  Virginia  (Jrey 
winter  oats  gave  a  better  yield  than  Cull)ersou,  which  made  38  bu.  per  acre  on  a 
J-a.cre  plat  after  cowiKjas  plowe<I  under.  Varieties  of  winter  rye  have  not 
varied  much  in  yield,  although  Exc-elsior  Is  consideretl  the  leading  sort. 

Learning,  Boone  County  White,  and  Cocke  Prolific  corn  have  given  good  results 
on  rich  land.  Better  yields  were  secured  from  lnii)roved  strains  obtained  by 
crossing  pure-bre<l  western  c'orn  with  the  best  native  varieties  than  from  strains 
obtained  by  crossing  the  native  sorts  with  the  western  varieties  without  using 
pure-bred  strains. 

Of  different  fertilizer  applications  made  after  cow|)eas  were  plowed  under 
300  lbs.  of  Thomas  slag  per  acre  apparently  Increased  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
Uy  8.38  bu.,  50  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre  by  3.13  bu.,  300  lbs.  of  floats  i)er  acre  by 
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2.68  bu.,  and  300  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre  by  l.TO  bn.  The  lugert 
increase,  31.93  bu.  per  acre,  from  different  fertilizer  applications  for  corn  after 
winter  wheat  was  secured  from  3(X)  lbs,  per  acre  of  cotton^jeed  meal. 

Tlie  JaiHiueKe,  Kxtra  Early  Blacic,  Medium  Green,  and  Ito  San  Yellow  m;  j 
beans  ri|)ened  Kei>tember  1,  1.  15,  and  30,  and  yielded  14.16  bn.,  1(L^  Iro..  2(18  | 
bu.,  and  22.50  bu.  |>er  acre.. respectively.  The  Whlpijoorwill  cowpea  baa  given  tlv 
best  general  results  at  the  station.  Five  varieties  of  Canada  field  peas  were  tU 
failures.  Of  20  varieties  of  potatoes  the  5  leading  in  yield  were  as  foUowii: 
Rurbank  230,  Rnrly  Rose  227,  Beauty  of  Hebron  224.  Green  Mountain  201.  ud 
<}old  Coin  197  bu.  i)er  acre. 

Field  experiments  in  StailordBhlre  and  Shropshire  and  at  the  Haipei 
Adams  Agricultural  College,  G.  Baijouk  and  J.  (.'.  Rushton  (,Harprr-Xi*m 
Affr.  Col.  Joint  Itpt.,  laoCi.  pp.  }.?,  pis.  H,  dgm.  J). — At  the  college  tlie  exiieriniffltj 
In  mnnuriug  nicndow  land,  in  progres.s  since  1903.  have  shown  that  the  im 
I>er  acre  of  10  bnis  of  barnyard  manure,  together  with  an  application  of  If 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  2i  cwt.  of  suiier]>hosphate,  and  it  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  gave  the  heaviest  crop  of  all  combinations  tested,  but  that  the  we  prr 
acre  of  2^  cwt  of  sujierphosphate  and  i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  the  nxv: 
profitable  practice.  The  barnyard  manure  remained  iwrceptibly  effective  f<» 
about  4  years.  Sni>erplio8i)hate  gave  the  most  marked  results,  either  alone  or 
In  combination. 

Of  8  varieties  of  Knglisb  and  American  wheats.  Borwick  Grey  Chaff,  Squaw 
Head  Master,  and  Manitoba  No.  1  led  in  productiveness,  with  yields  of  5*,  *l 
and  48  bu.  iier  acre,  re«i)ectlvely.  •  Club  wheat  stood  first  In  value  for  milliw 
purposes,  but  Kave  the  lowest  yield,  only  22  bu.  per  acre.  Borwick  Grey  Clul 
was  i»oorest  In  milling  quality.  Of  5  varieties  of  barley,  Carter  Prolitlc  rankrf 
first  In  yield,  with  44)  liu.  i>er  acre,  and  also  stood  first  In  malting  qnaiitf. 
Waveriy,  the  best  yielding  of  0  varieties  of  oats,  produced  71  bu.  per  acre,  Mv 
followed  by  Garton  Abundance,  Thousand  Dollar,  and  Highlander,  prodarii? 
09,  66,  and  63  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Thousand  Dollar,  Highlander,  iti 
Garton  Abundance  produced  good,  short,  plump  grains.  The  grain  of  Warerlj. 
Wide  Awake,  M<mnted  I'ollce,  and  Beslar  Giant  is  considered  too  long  and  tbia 

Commercial  fertilizers  applied  with  baniyard  manure  largely  Increased  tli» 
average  yield  of  mangels  for  3  years.  The  use  of  4  cwt  per  acre  of  salt  andrf 
4  cwt.  of  kaiuit,  or  }  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  had  a  very  marked  beneSoiil 
effect  on  the  crop  In  1906.  Dickson  and  Robinson  Perfection,  Sutton  PrlzewlnnM'  | 
Yellow  Glol)€,  and  Leighton  Intermediate  led  In  yield  with  48  tons  15  r*'t- 
41  tons  7  cwt,  and  .30  tons  8  cwt.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  largest  yields  of  •'>i 
varieties  of  swedes  were  obtained  from  Drummond  Imperial  and  Carter  lo- 
victa.  Ground  lime  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt  i)er  acre  was  more  effective  In  tti» 
l"g  flnger-and-toe  disease  than  busic  slag  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt 

The  resiilt.s  of  exi>erlments  in  Shropshire  were  In  favor  of  planting  potatoes 
in  rows  27  In.  apart  of  the  use  of  immature  Scotch  and  Irish  seed  potatoes,  aaJ 
of  the  bo.xing  or  sprouting  of  seed  iMtatoes  In  boxes  before  planting.  Tbf 
largest  total  yields  for  the  last  3  years  were  produced  by  Coniinerlni?  Hero. 
Snowdrop,  and  I<eda.  Contiuue<l  i)roi)agatlon  from  cuttings  Indicated  a  lo» 
of  vigor.  The  most  exi>ensive  fertilization  was  the  use  of  20  tons  of  bamyari 
manure,  and  the  most  e<-ononiical  the  use  of  11  cwt  of  sulphate  of  amuMinia,  <i 
cwt.  of  suiKjrphosphate,  and  li  cwt  of  sulphate  of  jmtash  per  acre.  A  compl*" 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  15  tons  of  barnyard  mannre  per  «w»  , 
gave  this  season  a  bettor  yield  of  mangels  than  7  cwt  of  a  special  mixture 
■applied  under  the  sniiio  conditions. 

The  Staffordsliire  exi)erlnients  showed  that  for  fertilizing  grass  lands  sopff- 
pbr>sphnte  Is  nnicii  more  effective  than  bone  meal  or  pure  dissolved  bone,  and  tin' 
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complete  commercial  fertilizers  us  a  rule  produced  the  best  results.  A  ton  ot 
compressed  yeast  per  acre  lu  one  test  Increased  the  crop  of  hay  by  5  cwt  at  a 
cost  of  28.  per  cwt,  but  In  another  experiment  with  mangels  the  yeast  appar' 
ently  caused  a  decrease  In  the  crop.  Home  mixed  fertilizers  were  found  more 
effective  and  economical  than  special  mixtures  In  growing  iH>tatoe8,  mangels, 
and  turnips. 

Beport  on  culture  tests  for  1905-1006,  A.  Damseaux  [Bui.  Agr.  [Brus- 
»eW[,  22  (1906),  A'o.  7,  pp.  9Ji3-952). — The  best  yields  of  rje  wore  secured  with 
an  application  of  150  kg.  of  sulphate  of  amiuonln  i)er  hectare,  and  the  best 
yields  of  oats  from  the  use  per  hectare  of  4()0  kg.  of  suiierphosphatc  of  lime, 
too  kg.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  100  kg.  of  nitrate  of  so«bi.  Ligowo  oats, 
which  Is  highly  esteemed  for  the  quality  of  Its  grain,  has  a  tendency  to  shatter 
and  to  ripen  together  with  wlieat,  interfering  with  the  harvest.  In  comparing 
200,  300,  400,  and  500  kg.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  i)er  hectare  as  a  fertilizer 
for  oats,  the  best  results  were  secured  with  the  applications  of  .100  and  400  kg. 

Hanna  barley  yielded  2,4(X)  kg.  of  grain  and  4,200  kg.  of  straw.  Chevalier 
2.4.'50  kg.  of  grain  and  4,200  kg.  of  straw,  and  Tolders  3.400  kg.  of  grain  and 
5.150  kg.  of  straw  per  hectare. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  beets  sIk>w  that  on  soils 
containing  residual  quantities  of  plant  food,  especially  potash,  the  use  of  salt 
is  not  injurious  to  the  beets,  the  production  of  sugar,  or  the  purity. 

Commercial  fertilizers  harrowed  In  or  covered  by  hand  gave  practically  the 
same  results  in  fodder  beet  culture.  Kirscbe  Ideal  fodder  beet  provetl  much 
superior  to  the  Eckendorf  variety. 

Notes  are  also   ,°iven  on  the  culture  of  potatoes,  ruta-bagas,  and  colza. 

Pield  tesU  with  fertlUzers,  P.  VVaones  (heut.  Landtr.  PrcMsc.  Si  (1907), 
Xos.  2i,  pp.  195,  196;  2.7,  pp.  20S,  209;  27,  p.  221).— The  results  of  exi)erluients 
conducted  for  5  years  on  a  sandy  soil,  tx)or  in  lime  as  well  as  in  tiie  three  essen- 
tial elements  of  plant  food,  show  that  the  average  annual  profit  where  conii>lete 
commercial  fertilizer  applications  were  made  aniounte<l  to  123  marks  per 
hectare.  When  phosphoric  acid  was  omitted  the  profits  were  reduced  by  84 
marks,  when  potash  was  omitted  by  96  marks,  and  when  nitrogen  was  not 
applied  by  63  marks.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  100  marks  exi)ended  for 
fertilizers  an  increase  in  yield  valued  at  223  marks  was  obtained. 

It  was  further  found  that  in  order  to  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  30,000  kg. 
of  potatoes,  or  3,000  kg.  of  rye  or  oats  i)er  hectare,  45  kg.  of  pbospiioric  acid 
and  100  kg.  of  {xttash  per  hectare  would  have  to  l>e  applied  annually  in  a  rota- 
tion of  iKjtatoes  and  two  cereal  crops,  but  if  fodder  l)eets  were  grown  instead  of 
fiotatoes  50  kg.  of  phosphoric  add  and  125  kg.  of  potash  per  hectare  would  be 
required. 

With  reference  to  nitrogen  the  ex|)erlments  showed  that  the  use  of  2(X)  kg. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  gave  the  best  general  results. 

A  method  of  breeding  a  strain  of  alfalfa  from  a  single  individual,  J.  M. 
Westoate  (Atner.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2  (1906),  pp.  65-67). — Tlie  method  is 
described  and  results  of  certain  ex|>eriments  are  briefly  uototl.  From  these 
experiments  the  author  assumes  as  a  working  hyiK)thesls  that  self-fortlllzatlon 
ib  not  Impossible  but  that  the  meager  data  on  hand  Indicate  cro^s-i>olllnatlon 
to  be  the  rule  where  different  strains  are  allowed  to  grow  side  by  side  without 
preventing  tlie  visits  of  Insects. 

Judging  the  quality  of  barley,  C.  Bleiscr  and  P.  Regk.nsburgeb  (Zcntbl. 
Agr.  Chem..  36  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  S.'J-^S).— In  a  study  of  this  subject  it  was 
found  that  in  connection  with  an  increase  In  protein  the  nitrogen-free  extract 
of  barley  in  the  samples  examined  dwreased  from  78.5  to  74.8  per  cent,  and 
the  malt  extract  from  78.7  to  75.0  iK>r  cent,  but  that  the  curves  of  these  two 
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factors  were  not  quite  parallel.  Tbe  authors  believe  that  a  determination  of 
tbe  extract  content  is  more  reliable  as  a  means  of  Judging  the  malting  qaalitjr 
of  barley  than  tbe  protein  determination.  An  increase  in  protein  was  further 
associated  with  a  high  percentage  of  bull.  It  was  also  found  that  tbe  malt 
extract  produced  from  the  dry  matter  of  tbe  grain  decreased  as  the  protein 
content  increased.  This  fact  was  observed  in  practice  as  well  as  in  iatjoratory 
exi)erluient8.  In  t)ie  process  of  malting  the  loss  of  protein  was  greater  In 
high  protein  than  in  low  protein  barley. 

A  test  of  th«  producing  power  of  Bome  Texas  seed  corn,  R.  Li.  BEifNiTT 
(Texas  .S'/o.  Bui.  92,  pp.  8). — ^The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine 
the  variation  in  productiveness  of  com  grown  by  different  persons,  and  of  ears 
grown  by  tbe  same  person.  Ears  from  a  large  numt>er  of  farmers  were  tested, 
using  an  ear  to  a  row  500  feet  long.  A  low  rainfall  during  winter  nnd  spring 
reduced  tbe  yield  from  all  tiie  ears.  Tbe  highest  yielding  car  produc(>d  26} 
bu.  per  acre,  or  12  bu.  more  than  the  average  yield  for  all  the  ears. 

Notes  on  tbe  growing  and  selecting  of  seed  com  and  selecting  and  storing 
seed  ears  are  given. 

Practical  com  breeding  on  a  large  acale,  J.  D.  Funk  (Amer.  Breeder*' 
.\b»oc.  Proc.,  2  {1906),  pp.  89~9S). — ^Tbis  article  describes  fully  each  successive 
step  of  the  com  breeding  methods  employed  by  leading  com  breeders  of 
Illinois. 

Value  of  com  pollen  from  sudEers  v.  from  main  stalks,  C.  P.  Hartutt 
{Amer.  Breeders'  Axsoc.  Proc,  2  (1906),  pp.  Hl-lH).— The  results  of  the 
experiment  reported  in  this  paper  Indicate  that  the  various  ears  produced  by 
a  stalk  are  of  equal  value  for  seed,  that  tbe  pollen  from  the  tassel  of  a  wiclter 
is  of  equal  value  with  the  pollen  of  the  stalk  that  produces  the  sucker,  and  that 
the  tendency  to  form  suckers  Is  hereditary  and  can  be  controlled  by  breeding. 

Ciotton  culture,  P.  Boname  (Sta.  Agron.  Mauritius  Bui.  1.5,  pp.  17-22).- — Tbe 
following  results  were  secured  in  comparative  tests  of  varieties : 

Results  of  variety  tests  of  eotton  in  Mauritius. 


Variety. 

Cotton 
of  good 
quality. 

Seed  cot- 
ton per 
plant. 

Unt. 

Yield 
Lint.  1 

perarpent. 

Seed.  ;  Toul. 

Pereenl. 
43 
61 
67 
70 
70 
73 
74 
76 
-7 
68 
71 
68 

Oramf. 
30 
40 
26 
46 
62 
87 
49 
61 
61 
61 
54 
46 

Prrrmt. 
39 
43 
32 
37 
36 
36 
30 
33 
28 
28 
26 
34 

lJ>t. 

Ml 
137' 

66 
133  1 
178 
107 
118 
134 
136  1 
136  1 
112 
122 

147              340 

King 

183             32(1 

S<*abrook 

142            2a> 

227               36B 

Culpepper 

318  1           49t 

189  :           396 

274  ,           »2 

Rtusel 

274  '           4af 

Allen 

352             4<t< 

3.'>2             488 

320              432 

U  plaud 

238              360 

Cotton  in  Algeria,  F.  Godabo  (Bui.  Off.  Cfouvt.  Oin.  AlgMe,  1907.  Sup.  7. 
pp.  63-8.')). — Cultural  experiments  carried  on  in  the  region  of  PhilipperiUe 
in  19(H5  have  shown  that  cotton  can  be  profitably  produced  on  nonirrigated 
lands  In  certain  parts  of  Algeria.  The  2  Egyptian  varieties,  MIt-AQfi  and  Yano- 
vltch,  particularly  the  first,  appear  well  adapted  to  the  coastal- plains  of  tbe 
country  and  also  to  certain  soils  in  the  region  of  Pbillppevllle.  Georgia  Jong 
staple  proved  the  least  resistant  to  drought,  and  its  culture  Is  therefore  recom- 
mended only  on  the  rich  plains  near  the  sea.  Mississippi  proved  to  be  early 
and  hardy  and  Is  believed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  higher  altitudes  tban  tbe 
other  varieties  mentioned.  ^  i 
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T*be  author  recommends  planting  the  Egyptian  varieties  and  Georgia  long 
staple  80  cm.  by  00  cm.,  and  the  Mississippi  at  somewhat  smaller  distances: 
These  directions  are  applicable  only  to  nonlrrigated  lands.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  where  irrigation  is  practicable  the  yields  are  largely  Increased. 

Ijeg^minoas  crops  for  groen  manuring,  O.  V.  Pipes  (I'.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
farmers'  Bui.  278,  pp.  il,  fig».  i.J). — ^I'hls  bulletin  discusses  the  use  of  green 
manures,  the  principal  leguminous  crops  used  for  this  purpose,  how  these  crops 
get  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  in  general  their  adaptation  to  soil  ImproTement. 
I>e8c*riptious  are  given  of  9  different  crops  largely  grown  as  green  manures. 

Tlie  Colorado  potato  industry,  E.  R.  Bennett  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  in,  pp. 
2S,  flffH.  J5). — This  bulletlu  describes  the  potato  industry  of  Colorado,  which  is 
larKely  confined  to  tiie  Greeley,  Carbondale,  San  Luis  Valley,  and  Divide  dis- 
trifta.  In  the  Greeley  and  Cartwndale  districts  tlie  most  popular  variety  Is  the 
Improved  Peachblow,  also  known  as  the  Red  or  White  McOlure.  Other  varie- 
ties largely  grown  there  are  tlie  Pearl,  White  Beauty,  Carman  No.  1,  and  Chal- 
lenge. Monroe  County  Prize.  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Pearl,  and  Champion 
are  commonly  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  district.*  The  Divide  district  is 
the  only  place  In  the  State  of  any  extent  where  potatoes  are  grown  without 
irrlKatlon.  A  sijecialty  Is  made  here  of  seed  potato  growing,  and  as  much  of 
this  seed  is  used  In  the  Greeley  district  the  same  varieties  dtre  planted. 

The  methods  of  potato  culture  are  described  for  each  district  and  notes  are 
given  on  diseases.  Insect  pests,  harvesting,  marketing,  seed  selection,  and  the 
cost  of  growing. 

Observations  made  on  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the  crop  when  grown  on 
alfalfa  land  and  old  potato  land  are  reported.  On  the  old  alfalfa  land  1.S.76  in. 
of  water  was  supplied  by  irrigation  and  8.75  In.  by  rainfall,  giving  a  total  of 
22.!i\  In.  as  the  total  water  used  on  the  crop.  On  the  old  potato  laud  4.41  in. 
leoH  water  was  supplied  by  Irrigation,  which  is  attributed  to  the  difTerence  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  2  fields.  The  crop  on  the  potato  land 
rliM>ned  earlier  and  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  tiiat  grown  on  the  alfalfa  ground. 
Beport  on  trials  of  varieties  of  xwtatoes,  1Q06,  D.  A.  Gilchbist  {County 
Xorthumh.,  Ed.  Com.,  Bui.  9,  pp.  83-90).— At  Cockle  Park,  Satisfaction  ranked 
first  in  average  yield  among  varieties  grown  for  R  years,  and  Dalhousle  Seed- 
ling gave  the  best  results  in  a  list  of  varieties  tested  for  only  2  years.  Among 
the  varieties  tested  at  Dunbar.  Factor,  Dalmeny  Acme,  and  Dalmeny  Argon 
gave  the  best  yields.  In  an  experiment  with  tubers  from  difTerent  districts  and 
i-onntries  the  seed  from  Ireland  and  from  Scotland  produced  the  best  crops. 

WItti  regard  to  winter  and  spring  planting,  it  is  shown  that  the  heaviest 
orops  were  secured  by  planting  early  In  March  at  Newcastle  and  early  in  April 
at  Cockle  Park.  When  the  potatoes  were  not  planted  until  May  the  results 
were  much  less  satisfactory  than  from  winter  planting. 

Potatoes  for  seed  purposes  (Dcpt.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  7 
<  19<>7),  .Vo.  2,  pp.  241,  2^2). — Notes  are  given  on  the  size  of  seed  potatoes  and 
the  cutting  and  sprouting  of  the  snuie,  together  with  a  summary  of  results  of 
experiments  on  the  sprouting  of  late  potatoes  from  190.3  to  1900,  inclusive. 
These  experiments  were  cooperative  and  the  yearly  average  gain  In  yield,  due 
to  sprouting  before  planting,  range*!  from  1  ton  13  cwt.  to  2  tons  13  cwt.  per  acre. 
Experiments  with  Tarieties  of  sugar  cane,  J.  P.  d'Aijiuquerqub  and  J.  R. 
BovELi.  (Kpt.  Agr.  Work  Barbados,  Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  190S-1905,  pt. 
S,  pp.  67). — ^The  results  of  work  with  seedling  and  other  varieties  of  canes,  car- 
ried on  at  2  central  stations  and  13  other  estates  situated  in  typical  localities, 
are  rejiorted  for  the  season  190.S-1905. 

On  the  15  estates,  12  in  the  black  soil  and  3  in  the  red  soil  regions,  B  1.529 
rnuked  first  with  7,402  lbs.  of  swrose  iK>r  acre,  with  B  208  coming  next  witb 
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<>.744  lbs.  White  Transparent,  the  cane  at  present  usually  planted  In  the  island, 
under  the  aanie  conditions  g;ave  5,799  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the  rattoon  crops  of  C 
black  soil  and  2  red  soil  estates.  B  208  gave  $2.58  worth  of  sugar  more  than 
White  Transparent  and  B  1529  $14.08  less.  B  376  has  proved  a  promising  cane, 
averaging  as  plant  cane  in  the  black  soil  districts  $.H.93  per  acre  more  than  the 
White  Transparent.  As  plant  canes  on  3  red  soil  estates,  B  208  produced  sugar 
valued  at  $32.:i2,  B  1529,  $23.71.  and  B  376,  $10.31  more  than  the  White  Trans- 
parent As  rattoons  on  2  red  soli  estates  White  Transparent  gave  $16.27  per 
acre  more  than  B  208,  $2.85  more  than  B  376,  and  $80.85  more  than  B  1529.  The 
data  given  also  show  that  the  average  results  with  B  147  are  better  tlian  those 
with  White  Transparent     An  outline  of  future  work  Is  given. 

Improvement  of  sugrar  cane  by  selection  and  hybridization,  F.  A.  Stock- 
bale  (Amer.  Breeders'  Asiioc.  Proc.,  2  {1906).  pp.  H>t-155). — A  description  is 
given  of  this  work  as  cnrried  ou  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  tl»e  West  Indies. 

Th«  influence  of  direct  sunlight  and  diitused  daylight  on  the  devvlopmaat 
of  the  sugar  beet,  S.  Stbakosch  {Separate  from  Osterr.  Vngar.  Ztschr.  Ztut- 
erindu*.  v.  Landtc.,  1906,  A'o.  1,  pp.  11,  figs.  2). — It  was  found  that  the  sugar 
beet  will  reach  its  normal  development  when  grown  In  diffused  light,  provided 
this  la  sufflciently  strong.  Direct  sunlight,  however,  increaned  the  sulietance  in 
the  plant,  the  Increase  being  greater  In  the  root  than  in  the  leaves.  Growth  in 
dlffuHed  light  increased  the  nonsugars  and  decreased  the  percentage  of  sugar. 
The  decrease  in  sugar  content  was  not  so  marked  as  the  decrease  In  the  sub- 
stance in  the  plant 

Intercellular  transpiration  proved  to  be  stronger  In  the  normal  leaves  than 
in  those  grown  exclusively  in  diffused  light  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  i 
stronger  epidermal  transpiration.  As  compared  with  the  plants  grown  in  tbc 
shade,  the  leaves  produced  In  direct  sunlight  contained  larger-size  stomata. 
and  a  larger  numl>er  on  the  upper  than  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf.  The 
translocation  of  the  assimilation  products  in  the  shade-grown  leaves  was  not  ao 
rapid  as  In  the  other  plants.  An  Increase  in  light  intensity  diminished  tlie 
monosaccharids  in  comparison  with  the  disaccharids  of  the  leaves.  Dextroae 
was  found  to  be  tlie  predominating  monosaccharld  In  the  beet  leaf. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  experiments  suggest  that  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
leaf  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Intermediate  product,  but  as  a  completelr 
elaborated  reserve  material,  which  moves  as  such  into  the  body  of  the  l)eet 

The  consumption  of  plant  food  by  seed  beets  and  transplanted  beets,  K. 
AnsblIk,  J.  Urban,  and  V.  StanSk  (ZUsehr.  Zuekeriiidvt.  Bohmen,  St  (1907), 
No.  6,  pp.  339-350). — ^Tbis  second  report  on  the  subject  deals  with  the  use  of 
plant  food  by  the  seed  beet,  and  the  data  presented  show  that  for  the  productwn 
of  3,.5(Mi  kg.  of  seed  per  hectare  162.4  kg.  of  potash,  140.5  kg.  of  nitrogen,  and 
49.4  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  are  required.  The  relation  of  the  quantities  of  plant- 
food  elements  in  the  beet  at  the  end  of  the  growing  period  of  the  second  year 
was  as  follows:  Phosphoric  acid  1.  nitrogen  2.84,  and  potash  3.29. 

Analysis  of  sugar  beet  seed,  R  Schbibaux  and  L.  Bussabd  {Semaine  Agr. 
IParUi],  26  {1907),  Xo.  ISiS,  pp.  8-}.  85:  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {F.d  VEst),  28  {1901\. 
No.  li,  pp.  ilS-JilT). — Baijed  on  the  results  of  their  Investigations,  the  authors 
recommend  that  in  the  commerce  of  sngar-beet  seed  the  following  requirements 
be  regarded  as  standard:  That  after  14  days  of  testing,  the  number  of  ImIIs 
germinating  must  be  at  least  70  per  cent  for  the  seed  weighing  less  than  18  gm. 
Iter  1,000  bolls,  75  per  cent  for  those  weighing  18  to  22  gm.,  and  80  jier  cent  for 
those  weighing  more  than  22  gni. :  tliat  after  5  days  of  testing  at  least  •*) 
per  cent  of  tlie  bolls  capable  of  germinating  must  have  produced  a  germ,  or,  in 
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Other  words,  that  the  seed  weighing  less  than  18  gm.  per  1,000  bolls  must  haro 
produced  at  least  56  per  cent  of  sprouted  bolls,  those  weighing  from  18  to  22  gm. 
60  per  cent,  and  those  weighing  more  than  22  gm.  &1  per  cent;  and  that  the 
practice  of  giving  the  relative  figures  of  sprouts  per  100  bolls  and  iier  kilogram 
of  seed  be  discontinued. 

Vartatlon  In  wheat  hybrids,  A.  KEYSEa  (Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2 
(1906),  pp.  84-89). — ^The  observations  made  during  two  years  of  work  with  over 
200  distinct  crosses  obtained  from  11  different  varieties  and  including  16  type 
crosses,  are  discussed. 

A  brief  description  of  the  varieties  and  their  chief  characteristics  is  given. 
With  reference  to  the  transmission  of  the  bearded  character  it  was  found  that 
the  first  generation  was  intermediate — that  tlie  progeny  of  this  intermediate 
form  broke  up  into  3  forms,  awnless,  intermediate,  and  beardetl,  and  that 
tlie  intermediate  forms  so  obtained  again  broke  up  Into  .1  forms  and  more  or 
less  closely  in  conformity  to  the  following  ratio :  Awnleas,  2.5  i)er  cent ;  Ijearded, 
25  per  cent;  intermediate,  50  per  cent.  The  author  states  that  aciwrding  to 
Mendel  ian  nomenclature  the  Intermediate  form  may  be  considered  as  a  true 
hybrid. 

Kethods  In  wheat  breeding,  A.  Keyser  (Awier.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2 
(1906^,  pp.  186-191). — In  a  discussion  of  the  subject  the  author  states  that  in 
a  study  of  all  the  progeny  of  a  few  mother  plants  to  H  generations  it  was  foimd 
tliat  the  original  mother  plants  showed  wide  variation  in  yield  and  comiMjsition, 
some  producing  a  progeny  varying  widely,  but  averaging  low  in  excellence ;  that 
some  excellent  mother  plants  produced  uniformly  very  jtoor  progeny,  while 
others  gave  rise  to  uniformly  good  progeny ;  and  that  8[)ecial  (pialities  will  be 
accurately  represented  in  a  composite  from  the  best  beads  of  the  5  or  10  best 
plants  strong  in  the  desired  qualities.  A  method  of  wheat  breeding  takin<; 
cognizance  of  these  facts  has  been  evolved  and  is  here  descrllKHl.  The  plan  of 
the  method  is  based  upon  straight  selection  without  intervening  hybridizations 
or  crosses. 

Breeding  drought-resisting'  crops,  R.  Gauss  (Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc., 
2  (1906),  pp.  108-112). — The  desirability  of  securing  drought-resisting  crops  for 
regions  of  low  rainfall  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  them  by  breeding  is 
noted,  and  the  results  of  experiments  l)egun  in  1896  with  wheat  are  reirorted. 

Improved  Fife  wheat  was  used  in  this  work.  Sowing  s<>ed  broadiraat  did 
not  give  satisfactory  results,  so  the  method  of  planting  single  gruin.s  at  inter- 
vals of  12  in.  each  way  was  adopted.  Although  the  results  secured  from  wheat 
planted  at  the  rate  of  one  plant  per  square  f(M>t  Is  not  considered  a  measure  of 
what  might  be  obtained  by  thicker  planting,  the  author  believes  that  the  I)e8t 
results  with  a  wheat  of  a  small  grain  are  obtained  when  sown  not  thicker  than 
a  half  bushel  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  secured  from  different  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  in  1005  Is 
given  and  It  is  shown  that  the  wheat  from  grains  seltn-ted  front  plants  showing 
drought-resistance  was  much  greater  than  from  the  other  wheat  varieties. 
With  only  one  plant  to  the  square  foot  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  about  13  bu. 
per  acre. 

The  author's  theory  of  selection  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  plants 
which  in  growth  and  maturity  show  tlie  greatest  drought-resistance  will  trans- 
mit that  constitutional  difference  to  their  offspring.  The  results  of  this  woric 
Indicate  that  a  variety  of  wheat  acclimatized  to  arid  conditions  will  be  rela- 
tively light  In  weight  and  have  small  grains. 

Second  report  on  the  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  timothy  hay, 
J.  W.  GU.UOBE  and  C.  P.  Clark  (.Vew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  2^1,  pp.  19,  fii/s. 
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7). — The  first  report  on  this  work.  In  which  the  experiments  were  described,  bu 
l)een  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  461). 

In  190C  the  fertilizer  treatment  was  the  same  as  In  1904  and  19(6,  wltli  tie 
exception  that  on  one  plat  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  given  was  di#rttd 
and  (m  another  040  Ibn.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  per  acre  instead  <«f-ltiii 
lbs.  of  "  niterlime." 

IDtgbt  plats  without  fertilizer  in  1906  gave  an  average  yield  of  timothy  ta;r «( 
3,366  lbs.  per  acre,  3  plats  receiving  only  mineral  fertilizers,  5,133  !)».,  7  0»u 
receiving  nitrate  of  soda  with  or  without  mineral  fertilizers,  6,451  Iba,  Mid  i 
plats  receiving  nitrogen  in  stable  manure,  5,885  lbs.  The  plat  which  received  3i 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  in  the  fall  of  1903,  without  a  later  applka- 
tlon  of  any  kind,  yielded  in  IJWO  7,420  lbs.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  2,410  Ibi 
on  the  check  plats.  Six  plats  receiving  a  complete  commercial  fertiliier  in 
varying  amounts  and  proportions  yielded  at  the  rate  of  7,057  lbs,  per  am. 
while  4  unfertilized  plats  yielded  at  the  rate  of  3,192  lbs. 

The  relative  influence  of  the  different  fertilizers  Is  shown  in  the  foilowln; 
table : 

RexultK  xccured  irith  different  methods  of  fertilizer  treatment. 


Num- 
ber of 
plato. 


.  Fertilizer  treatment. 


Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Nitrogen  and  phosphorus 

Nitrotren  and  potasxium 

Phosphorus  and  potassium 

Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potawium 
Manure,  10  and  20  tons 


Apparent  increaM ; 
In  yield  of  hay  •  ATewx 


per  acre. 


1906. 


Lbi. 

1,216 

607 

9M 

1,S73 

1,900 

510 

2,618 

3,310 


igos. 


IJbt.     , 
1,723  1 

«7 
1,2!1 
2,126' 
2,470 
1.780 
3,613 
3,475 


0(3 


IM. 

l.0> 

x 

IDS 

1.1* 

IS 

1,1* 
if 


Some  of  the  plats  receiving  a  complete  fertilizer  received,  Iwwever,  taipf 
amounts  of  the  single  elements  than  where  only  1  or  2  elements  were  applW- 
If  the  plats  on  which  the  quantities  of  the  elements  remained  the  same  are  con- 
sidered, the  apparent  Increased  yield  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  iwtxsBiini 
was  2,432  lbs. 

The  relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphorus  on  the  Dunkirk  clay  loam  in  the  |»»- 
duction  of  timothy  hay  seems  to  be  Important,  for  where  In  these  experinieiie 
too  large  a  proiwrtlon  of  acid  phosphate  to  nitrogen  was  ased  there  n«9  «• 
apparent  depres,slon  In  yield.  An  application  of  ($40  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  «xia  per 
acre  was  too  large  for  the  soil  and  the  climate.  Aside  from  the  U!<e  of  staN' 
manure  the  most  satisfactory  yield  was  obtained  by  applying  jier  acre  320  it*  <^ 
nitrate  of  soda,  .320  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  80  lbs.  of  muriate  of  iwtash.  1> 
largest  average  yield  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  stable  manure.  A  single  appl'- 
cation  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre  produced  an  apparent  Increase  of  11^ 
bu.  of  oats  In  1904,  4,025  lbs.  of  hay  in  1905,  and  5,010  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  i« 
1906.  When  the  application  was  at  the  rate  of  10  tons,  the  apparent  Idctm* 
l)er  acre  was  .").3  bu.  in  the  yield  of  oats  In  1904,  2,596  lbs.  of  haj-  In  ISOo.  ^ 
],a37  lbs.  of  hay  in  1906. 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  seed  of  the  grenus  Nlcotiana  (Slnoss 
descritti-va  ed  iconografla  dei  semi  del  genere  Nlcotiana.),  A.  Sfleniou 
(Portiei:  R.  Istituto  8per.  Tahacehi  Scafati,  1  (,1906),  pp.  1«S).— The  first 
volume  of  this  work  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  seeds  of  the  differeot  vn^ 
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and  varieties  of  tobatvo,  with  reference  to  their  form,  color,  structure,  dliueii- 
sions,  and  weijjbt. 

The  inspection  of  seeds  under  the  Kentucky  pure-seed  law,  H.  Gabmak 
and  M.  L.  Didlake  (Kentuckv  Sta.  Bui.  127,  pp.  129-169).— The  working  of  the 
Kentucky  pure-seed  law  Is  discussed  and  amendments  to  the  same  are  sug- 
gested.  A  report  on  the  samples  examined  is  given  and  the  details  concerning 
adulterated  samples  are  enumerated.  The  weed  seeds  most  common  In  the 
samples  are  listed.  Of  the  samples  examined  36  were  found  adulterated  as  fol- 
lows :  Hed  clover  2,  or  0.91  per  cent ;  blue  grass  12,  or  8  per  cent ;  orchard  grass 
21,  or  19.4  per  cent,  and  timothy  1,  or  0.45  per  cent  The  text  of  the  law  Is  also 
giyen. 

Conimercial  seeds  of  brome  grass  and  of  English  and  Kentucky  blue 
g^raases:  Adulterants  and  substitutes  and  their  detection,  H.  F.  Robeibts  and 
G.  F.  Fbeeman  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  1)1,  pp.  69-112,  figs.  38). — The  seed  and  the 
plants  of  cheat,  brome,  and  English  blue  grass  are  compared  and  described 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  characters.  The  .3  species  of 
plants  are  easily  differentiated,  and  the  seeds  of  brome  grass  and  cheat  are 
also  easily  distinguishable,  but  the  seeds  of  cheat  and  of  English  blue  grass 
resemble  each  other  somewhat  closely.  The  seeds  of  cheat  frequently  apiK>ar 
as  a  substitute  for  English  blue  grass  seed  and  very  often  as  an  adulterant 
of  it 

It  Is  stated  that  every  year  nearly  700,000  lbs.  of  Canadian  blue  grass  seed 
are  used,  chiefly  for  the  adulteration  of  Kentucky  blue  grass.  The  2  spe<'ie8  of 
plants  are  easily  differentiated,  biit  the  seeds  are  not  distinguishable  by  tlie 
ordinary  observer,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  hitherto  given  are  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  aids  to  identiflcation.  This  bulletin  presents  the  fol- 
lowing as  "  an  absolutely  new,  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  practically  infallible  test 
for  distinguishing  the  seeds  of  Canadian  from  those  of  Kentucky  blue  grass: 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  palet  in  the  two  species  shows  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  on  the  lateral  veins  that  we 
And  to  be  constant  for  all  cases  where  examined.  In  I'oa  pratennix  [Kentucky 
blue  grassl  the  palet  Is  armed  with  teeth  set  well  apart,  long-acuminate,  stand- 
ing at  progressively  greater  distances  apart  as  the  ai)ex  of  the  palet  is  ai)- 
proached,  and  Anally  disappearing  short  of  the  apex  .  .  .;  or,  in  rare  cases, 
the  teeth  are  wholly  lacking.  In  Poa  compressa  [Canadian  blue  grassl  the 
marginal  teeth  are  shorter,  blunter,  not  long-acuminate,  continuous,  not  widely 
separated,  becoming  gradually  sinalier  and  of  an  e<iuilaterally  triangular  form 
as  the  apex  Is  approached;  densely  crowded  together,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
without  Intervening  spaces,  and  continuing  up  to  the  very  apex  of  the 
palet  .  .  ." 

Increase  in  yield  by  treatment  of  the  seed  with  concentrated  plant  food 
solntions,  Schleh  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  56  (WOT),  Xo.  2,  pp.  3.?-.i.5). — 
The  different  experiments  show  that  this  treatment  has  the  same  effe<-t  on 
germination  as  soaking  in  pure  water,  provided  the  solution  is  not  injurious  to 
the  gennlnative  ability  of  the  seed.  The  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain  was  hi 
most  cases  no  greater  than  that  resulting  from  the  treatment  with  pure  water. 

Seed  soaked  in  a  weak  plant-food  solution  gave  better  yields  than  seed  not 
treated,  with  the  exception  that  seed  treatetl  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  in  most  cases  injuriously  afFected.  Soaking  t>eet  seed  in 
liquid  manure  reduced  the  development  of  the  root,  but  produced  a  marked  In- 
crease in  the  development  of  the  leaf. 

Coating  the  seed  with  a  dense  solution  generally  interfered  with  the  process 
of  germination.     In  some  instances  this  method  increased  the  yield  of  the 
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grain,  while  in  others  it  cauiMHl  a  reduction.  This  treatment  also  seemed  to 
favor  the  dcveloimient  of  the  Hteuis  and  leaves,  and  thus  showed  a  tendency  to 
IniTease  the  yield  of  straw. 

A  method  of  eradicating  Johnaon  grass,  J.  8.  Gates  and  W.  J.  Spillmam 
(f.  S.  Drpt.  Ayr.,  Farmer*'  Bui.  279,  pp.  16,  fig*.  8). — ^The  results  of  Inveatl- 
Katlous  on  tlie  eradication  of  Johnson  grass  are  reiwrted  and  discussed. 

It  api)ear8  that  the  best  method  Is  to  turn  the  land  into  meadow  or  pasture, 
keeping  the  grass  closely  cro]>|>ed,  either  by  grazing  or  mowing,  for  1  or  more 
seasons.  The  grass  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  after  blossoming.  After 
the  sod  has  remained  undisturbed  for  a  year  shallow  plowing,  with  subsequent 
cultivation,  is  re<K>mmended.  Running  an  ordinary  turning  plow  from  3  to  4  in. 
deep  will  generally  tiim  up  all  the  root  stocks,  and  if  the  land  Is  then  planted 
to  a  cultivated  crop  and  given  good  cultivation  the  Johnson  grass  may  be  eradl- 
cate<I.  Any  shoots  missed  by  the  cultivator  should  be  removed  by  band  before 
beading  out. 

EOBTICITLTirBE. 

Beport  of  the  field  horticulturist  for  1906,  O.  B.  Whipple  (Colorado  Sta. 
Bui.  IJH,  pp.  16). — .V  re|K»rt  of  the  field  work  for  1906. 

Sl)eclal  attention  has  lH>on  ]iald  to  the  treatment  of  fruit  and  orchard  dis- 
eases nnd  a  study  of  orchard  conditions  In  Mesa  County,  Colorado.  The  bulletin 
contains  notes  on  the  various  diseases  tinder  observation  and  their  treatment, 
as  well  as  on  copper-sulphate  injury  to  fruit  trees,  the  thinning  of  apples,  grape 
growing,  setting  out  young  trees,  and  general  orchard  conditions. 

Hortictiltural  report,  K.  S.  Northbop  and  J.  T.  Atkin  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  97, 
pp.  9-J.i,  flt/y.  8). — The  southern  I'tah  experiment  farm,  which  was  established 
in  1800.  was  organized  as  the  Southern  Utah  Experiment  Station  early  in  1905, 
and  variety  tests  of  gra|ies,  orchard  fruits,  and  nuts  under  way  at  that  time 
have  botni  continued.  ExIX^^Iments  are  also  being  conducted  In  grape  pruning, 
training,  and  resistance  of  vines  to  phylloxera. 

The  soil  at  the  station  varies,  the  eastern  half  consisting  of  sandy  loam, 
which  grades  to  a  heavy  clay  loam  In  the  extreme  western  portion.  This  latter 
type  of  soil  Is  said  to  c<mtaln  more  or  less  alkali,  and  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  sele<-tion  of  varieties  of  grapes  for  this  kind  of  land.  It  has  been 
found  that  while  all  of  the  grapes  succeed  better  on  the  higher  and  lighter  soils, 
the  Cornlclion.  Purple  Damascus,  Golden  Champion,  and  Thompson  Seedless  are 
the  best  yet  tried  on  the  heavy  land.  These  varieties,  together  with  Black  Fer- 
rara  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  are  also  considered  the  most  promising  on  tbe 
lighter  land. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  planted  In  the  spring  of  1902  on  the  lower  soil, 
with  notes  on  those  which  have  fruited,  together  with  the  names  of  the  varie- 
ties which  have  been  recently  planted  at  tbe  station,  and  illustrations  of  several 
varieties  resistant  to  phylloxera. 

Whil,!  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  grape  culture  forms  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  the  station  work,  tests  are  being  made  of  a  large  number  of  orchard 
fruits  and  nuts,  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given,  with  notes  on  varieties  whtcli 
have  fruited.  Vegetable  testing,  the  use  of  cover  crops,  and  the  evaporation  of 
fruits  arc  some  of  the  problems  to  be  taken  up. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  R.  S.  Xobtrbop  (Utah  Sta.  BuU  98,  pp. 
,H2-!il). — Thus  far  the  horticultural  work  at  the  station  appears  to  be  of  a  pre- 
]>aratory  nature.  Some  of  the  problems  to  be  taken  up  Include  an  exi)erlment 
to  be  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  water  as 
applied  to  orchard  and  small  fruits,  and  the  stndy  of  commercial  varieties  of 
apples. 
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The  station  nurtierles  contHin  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  oreliard  and 
small  fruits,  and  a  list  is  given  of  ttiose  to  be  planted  in  ttie  spring  of  1907.  A 
study  will  also  be  made  of  root  diseases,  with  particular  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility of  inoculation  at  the  time  of  budding,  grafting,  etc.,  the  possibility  of  dis- 
infecting, and  the  liiieiihood  of  transmission  to  clean  stock  after  planting  by 
means  of  irrigation,  cultivation,  etc.  ■ 

Phenology  notes,  1906,  Ciiablotte  M.  Kino  (Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  Jfl 
(1906),  pp.  203-218). — Popular  data  are  given  showing  the  blooming  period  of  a 
great  number  of  plant  species,  including  flowers  and  fruit,  ns  observed  at  9 
dittereut  localities  in  Iowa  during  lOCKS.  The  dates  as  given  for  different  sec- 
tions are  found  to  liear  a  relation  between  the  blooming  time  and  the  north- 
ward advancement  of  the  season,  as  well  aa  to  different  altitudes  and  latitudes. 
Similar  data  for  1904  has  l)een  previously  noted  (K.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  41). 

Cabbagres  for  stock  feeding,  S.  Fba8t:b  CSew  York  Cornell  Ifta.  Bui.  2^2,  pp. 
i3~35,  figs.  8). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  treat- 
ment of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  marlveting,  and  storing  of  cnbluiges 
grown  for  stoclt  feeding,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  feeding, 
storing  of  seed  cabbage,  and  seed  production. 

Tabulated  data  are  also  included,  showing  the  results  of  variety  tests  of  cab- 
bage for  the  past  3  seasons. 

The  book  of  vegetables,  A.  French  (yew  York  and  London:  The  MavmiUan 
Co.,  1907,  pp.  XXVl  +  312,  pis.  7,  flgs.  l^-i). — This  book  consists  of  a  planting 
table  for  the  vegetable  gardener,  including  all  tlie  well-known  vegetables  and 
garden  herbs,  together  with  many  recent  introductions  from  other  countries. 
The  v^etables  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  summary  is  given  of 
the  uses  and  culture  of  each,  together  with  the  merits  of  newer  varieties  and 
brief  directions  as  to  suitable  soils,  planting  distances  and  depths,  thinning,  the 
use  of  special  fertilizers,  etc. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  more  complete  treatises  on 
vegetable  ganlening. 

Tomato  investigratlons,  T.  H.  White  and  W.  R.  Ballard  (Maryland  f!ta. 
Bui.  113,  pp.  89-112). — This  bulletin  contains  a  detailed  report  of  tomato  experi- 
ments conducted  since  1807,  together  with  notes  for  general  information  on  the 
selection  of  soil,  location,  fertilizers,  and  cultural  methods. 

The  results  of  spraying  and  training  experiments  and  variety  tests  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form.  As  with  previous  work  the  present  results  indicate  that 
spraying  can  be  conducted  profitably. 

Increased  yields  obtained  from  plants  grown  on  poles  are  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  greater  number  of  plants  which  can  be  grown  per  acre  in  comparison 
with  the  usual  field  culture. 

Results  from  variety  tests  Indicate  that  promising  varieties  of  tomatoes 
luickly  deteriorate  when  "  roguing "  and  selection  is  not  continued.  Brief 
letscriptions  are  given  of  varieties  grown  in  1906. 

Experiences  with  the  onion  crop,  H.  I'rice  (.Imrr.  Agr.,  79  (1907),  \o.  /.J, 
»•  W)- — The  author,  who  is  an  onion  grower  of  Hardin  County,  Ohio.  des<Tlbes 
tiis  treatment  of  the  onion  crop  from  seed  to  harvest,  and  states  that  he  has 
>btained  the  l)est  results  with  a  fertilizer  containing  .'$  per  cent  ammonia.  25  per 
*nt  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  to  2  jK-r  cent  potash.  White  South|)ort 
ind  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  are  considered  as  the  l)est  varieties  for  commercial 
>arposes  In  that  section. 

Horticultnral  novelties,  C.  M.  T'zal  (Rev.  Faciilt.  Apron,  y  Vet.  La  Plata, 
;.  Iter.,  2  (1906),  No.  4-6,  pp.  336-3'i2,  figs.  4). — Descriptions  with  cultural  notes 
ind  Illustrations  of  the  bardana  or  gobo  (T/appa  mayor,  var.  Edulis  L.)  of 
Fapan  and  the  catawlsa  onion   (jillium  ftstulosum).    The  gobo  Is  an  edible 
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variety  of  the  comiuon  burdock  of  this  country,  the  root,  which  is  tlie  part  eateo. 
being  prepared  similarly  to  salsify.  The  catawisa  oniou,  also  Icnowa  as  tbe 
Welsh  onion,  is  grown  for  Its  leaves  and  small  aerial  bull>els,  which  are  said  to 
be  of  value  for  picltllng. 

Biennial  Seport  of  Mlasonri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station  (Uitmtn 
Fruit  Sta.  Rpt.  1905-6,  pp.  IS,  pis.  4). — The  work  of  the  station  during  the  pas: 
2  years  has  consisted  primarily  in  the  development  of  the  variety  orclutd. 
together  with  some  work  in  plant  breeding,  spraying  demonstration!!,  and 
cooperative  work  In  relation  to  pruning,  cultivating,  and  the  general  care  ol 
orchards. 

The  station  now  has  the  following  cross-bred  and  pure-bred  seedlings:  lOA" 
strawberries,  1,070  apples,  and  200  peaches,  together  with  seed  resulting  free 
the  crosses  of  1906,  numbering  about  2,500  apples  and  1,.5(X)  peaches.  Of  tie 
1,000  strawberry  crosses  which  fruited  during  the  past  season,  50  varieties  ha" 
lieen  selected  for  further  trial.  Tables  are  given  of  the  cross-bred  and  poK- 
bred  i)eaeh  seedlings,  showing  the  parentage,  description  of  the  fruit,  date  of 
fruiting,  resistance  to  disease,  etc. 

As  the  result  of  spraying  for  codling  moth  as  high  as  92.3  per  cent  of  sooad 
fruit  has  been  obtained  from  sprayed  trees,  as  against  19.1  per  cent  of  TOmr 
apples  on  unsprayed  trees. 

A  list  Is  given  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  grown  at  the  station,  showing  tlxix 
relative  profitableness,  susceptibility  to  disease,  and  value  for  table  tise  or  irine. 
together  with  notes  on  their  growth. 

.  In  connection  with  the  cooperative  orchard  work  4  plates  accompany  tbr 
text,  illustrating  pruning  and  clearing  work. 

Etherizing  white  Roman  hyacinths,  J.  Taubenhaus  (Cornell  Counlrf mi%. 
i  (1907),  No.  8,  pp.  25.H257,  figs.  3).— The  studies  were  made  in  order  to  dpt« 
mine  the  Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  growth  of  etherized  bulbs,  and  :■' 
ileterniine  whether  bulbs  after  being  etherized  need  a  rest.  The  method  of  pni- 
cedure,  in  substance,  was  as  follows :  The  bulbs  were  etherized  with  sulpbork 
ether  In  a  tight  tin  box,  where  they  remained  for  24  hours  and  were  then  plantoi 
in  pots.  The  etherized  bulbs  were  then  divided  Into  4  groups,  the  bulbs  of  tte 
first  group  being  forced  Immediately,  and  the  remaining  bulbs  being  forced  2. 1 
and  6  weeks,  respectively,  after  etherization.  Each  of  these  groups  was  ttaa 
subdivided,  portions  being  forced  In  a  hot  house,  a  medium  house,  and  a  (o^ 
house.  The  first  bulbs  to  bloom  were  the  etherized  bulbs  which  were  forwd  -' 
weeks  after  etherization  In  the  medium  house.  In  each  group  the  etberiaeil 
biilbs  bloomed  earlier  than  the  check.  The  length  of  stem  and  quality  of  fkncm 
differed  between  the  etherized  bulbs  and  the  checks,  the  flowers  being  somewhat 
larger  and  the  stems  considerably  taller  and  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  etberixcd 
bulbs. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the  author  comes  to  the  following  conclaswo^ 
us  far  as  the  white  Roman  hyacinths  are  concerned :  The  etherizing  of  tlie  bnlt- 
yppears  to  hasten  the  blooming  period,  to  improve  the  quality  of  flowers  and  si»' 
of  stems,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  flowers.  The  best  method  of  procedure 
is  to  etherize  the  bulbs,  then  plant  in  pots  and  allow  them  to  rest  for  2  ««**• 
thus  encouraging  the  formation  of  the  roots.  A  medium  temperature  is  con- 
sidered best,  as  too  much  heat  appears  to  hold  the  bulbs  back  for  3  or  4  days. 
Where  earllness  of  bloom  Is  not  particularly  desired,  the  bultw  may  be  etberiiri 
and  rested  for  2,  4,  6,  or  even  8  weeks  at  any  temperature  between  50  and 
80°  F.,  with  good  results. 

Benewal  of  old  orchards,  F.  11.  Ballou  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  180.  pp.  89-110.  fif*- 
H). — This  bulletin  contains  practical  lessons  in  orchard  renewal  as  condoctrf 
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at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  a  block  of  run-down  apple  orchard 
planted  some  40  years  ago  was  brought  into  profitable  fruit  production,  in  order 
to  cover  the  interval  from  the  time  of  planting  young  trees  until  tliey  should 
come  into  full  bearing.  The  various  phases  of  the  treatment  are  discussed  and 
Illustrated  by  several  figurea 

Based  upon  the  treatment  of  this  orchard,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
old  orchards  can  be  renewed  in  such  a  way  us  to  produce  fine  fruit  for  home 
and  market  while  the  young  trees  are  growing  and  that  the  plan  of  renewal, 
which  is  a  process  of  pruning  down  the  trees,  brings  about  conditions  under 
which  insects  and  fungi  can  be  so  easily  and  effectually  combated  and  controlled 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  their  spread  to  younger  plantations 

During  the  first  season  of  renewal  the  topmost  branches  should  be  cut  out, 
leaving  all  healthy  side  branches.  The  next  season  the  horizontal  branches 
may  be  pruned  so  as  to  promote  a  uniform,  well-rounded,  symmetrical  head  and 
top.  Suggestionij  are  given  as  to  tiie  method  of  pruning  and  dressing  large 
wotrads  caused  by  severe  pruning.  Heading  back  should  be  followed  up  by 
discrimiuate  thinning  of  the  new  shoots  and  by  cutting  t>ack  those  selected  for 
future  fruit  bearing. 

Renewal  of  orchards  may  be  profitably  accompanied  by  the  addition  of  stable 
manure,  either  worked  in  the  soil  or  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  surface  mixed 
with  straw  as  a  mulch.  Suggestions  are  also  given  for  the  renewal  of  orchards 
other  than  apple. 

Prime  causes  of  failure  in  orcharding,  L.  H.  Bailey  ( West.  TC.  Y.  Hort.  8<x'. 
Proc.,  1907,  pp.  24-28). — ^The  author  groups  the  causes  of  failure  in  orchardins 
into  2  classes:  Crop-practice  failures,  and  administrative  failures,  which  are 
discussed  in  detail. 

Fruit  and  orchard  investigations,  J.  C.  Blaib  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  107.  pp. 
58). — A  list  of  .some  24  problems,  which  at  present  seem  to  demand  careful 
study,  is  placed  before  those  interested  lu  tlie  development  of  Illinois  h  irti- 
eulture,  together  with  a  brief  statement  regarding  reasons  why  Increased  npi);-)- 
priations  are  being  asked  for  experimental  work  In  horticulture. 

The  circular  also  Includes  a  discussion  of  investigations  accomplished  ns  :i 
result  of  State  appropriations,  consisting  of  fruit-storage  exiieriments  ( K.  S.  IC. 
14,  pp.  XiR  and  1072),  bitter-rot  investigations,  botanical  investigations  of  hortl- 
raltural  Interest,  investigations  on  injury  to  apples  by  curculio  (B.  S.  U.,  H!. 
p.  1098),  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  liquid  and  dust  sprays  for  apple.s 
(E.  8.  It.,  17,  p.  109.S),  spraying  for  second  brood  of  codling  moth,  fertilizer  and 
drainage  experiments,  a  study  of  the  yellow  leaf  and  brown  spotting  of  foliage 
of  fruit  trees,  and  demonstration  work.  Bulletins  are  to  be  r>repared  during  the 
coming  year  giving  the  details  of  the  several  lines  of  Investigation  not  already 
reported. 

The  banana,  P.  Hubert  (Le  Bananier.  Paris:  H.  Dunod  d  H.  Pinat,  1907, 
pp.  X  +  222,  flgs.  ^S). — This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  practical  books  on  Colon, 
Colombia,  which  the  editors  propose  to  publish.  In  this  work  the  banana  Is 
treated  from  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  standpoint. 

Part  1  deals  with  the  origin,  botany,  varieties,  and  climatic  and  geographlcol 
distribution,  together  with  methods  of  planting,  cultivation,  and  subsequent 
care  of  bananas  both  for  fruit  and  fll)er.  A  chapter  Is  also  devoted  to  estimates 
<if  cost  and  returns  In  the  development  of  a  banana  plantiitlon.  Part  2  trejits 
of  the  selection  of  bananas  for  exiiortatlon  and  home  consumption,  and  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  sugar,  aU-ohol,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  and  fll)er,  together 
with  the  use  of  bananas  for  animal  feeding.  Part  ^  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  and  commercial  Importance  of  the  banana  in  various  countries. 
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Fruit  list  {Tran».  Joint  Uorl.  Hm:,  41  (1906),  pp.  iZO-Uo.  charts  4)— A  list 
is  Kivcn  (.f  apples,  crabappleN,  plums,  cberries,  gra|ies,  and  small  fruits  sur- 
KPstcKl  IIS  8t!in.lard  varieties  for  iowa,  together  with  a  list  of  suppleinentarj' 
varieties.  Varieties  are  indicated  which  appear  to  be  specially  adapted  to  th-' 
northern  drift  soil  and  to  the  southern  loess  soil.  Charts  are  included  showin~ 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  elevation,  rainfall,  and  temperature  throughout  the  State, 
for  the  puriwse  of  assisting  those  interested  in  the  study  of  varieties. 

Methods  and  results  of  hybridizing  fruits,  T.  Williams  (American 
lirccdrm'  Axiioc,  Proc,  2  (/.'W6'),  pp.  184-186). — ^The  author  enumerates  some  of 
his  results  in  hybridizing  various  stone  fruits,  apples,  and  a  few  pears.  The 
origin  of  the  Victor  Sand  Cherry,  Red  Glass,  and  Red  Glass  Junior  plums  if. 
given,  together  with  the  crosses  whi<'h  were  used  to  produce  fruit  of  desire;! 
chsi  met  eristics.  lie  has  l)een  succ-essful  in  reproducing  the  Talman  and  the 
Siclile  |>ear  and  hardy  t.vi)e8  of  [leaches.  as  well  as  a  hardy  apricot.  In  eastern 
Nehrnska.  A  new  method  of  grafting  was  used,  which  is  not  clearly  described, 
but  which  appears  to  be  a  modified  adaptation  to  scion-grafting  of  the  method 
employed  In  budding  trees. 

Breeding  hardy  raspberries  for  the  NorthWest,  K.  E.  IIansei'  (Americait 
Brrcdcru'  Anxoc.  Proc.,  2  (1906),  pp.  128,  129). — The  author  points  out  the 
greiit  iieeil  of  hardy  rasplierrles  for  the  Northwest  prairie  region  and  rq»rts 
the  results  secured  from  his  efforts  of  the  past  10  years  -at  the  South  Dakotn 
oxi»erinient  station  In  securing  hardy  varieties.  A  large  number  of  native 
raspberries  were  gathered  from  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  and  Asslni- 
Iiola,  together  with  varieties  from  three  different  continents. 

Out  of  many  thousands  of  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  under  bigb 
cultivation,  several  of  those  which  have  fruited  have  been  selected  as  worthy  of 
Ijropugation.  One  variety,  named  the  Sunbeam,  has  proven  especially  promising. 
It  is  a  hybrid  of  Shaffer  Colossal  with  a  wild  red  raspberry  from  North  Dakota 
and  is  said  to  be  vigorous,  productive,  and  capable  of  enduring  severe  winter 
conditions.  The  author  states  that  the  work  la  to  be  continued  until  varieties 
are  secured  whi<-h  are  not  only  hardy  but  adapted  to  a  large  area. 

The  strawberry  test  plot,  F.  H.  Ballou  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui  178,  pp.  41-68.  figi. 
~'2). — Notes  on  !(»$)  varieties  of  strawberries  tested  at  the  station  during  the 
reason  of  liKKi.  The  numerous  varieties  are  described  In  detail  and  lu  a 
majority  of  cases  illustrated.  The  results  for  each  variety  are  tabulated,  show- 
ing Hie  se.\  of  the  flower,  the  dates  of  first  blooming  and  rliiening,  periods  of 
iicavlest  fruiting,  largest  single  i>icking,  date  of  last  picking,  and  total  yield  in 
iiuarts  for  tlie  season. 

Orape  breeding,  S.  A.  Beach  (.American  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2  (1906). 
pp.  191-197). — The  historical  development  of  commercial  varieties  of  grapes 
and  the  graite  Industry  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  is  outlined. 
Tile  autlior  states  that  in  1848  only  two  native  grai)es,  viz,  Isabella  and 
Catawba,  were  placwl  on  a  Belo<'ted  list  of  fruits  for  general  cultivation  a."* 
adopttHl  by  the  Congress  of  Fruit  <Jrowers  assembled  In  New  York.  Since  that 
time  a  large  nunilier  of  varieties  have  been  developed  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  but  their  parentage  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  vague  or 
Mitiroly  unknown.  Reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  several  prominent  graii? 
hybridizers,  and  the  origin  of  many  well-known  varieties  is  given. 

For  a  l>etter  system  of  grape  breeding  more  attention  should  be  jiaid  to  the 
varieties  which  ai-e  now  available  for  breeding,  in  order  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  resulting  cros.ses  may  lie  foretold  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  lu  his 
own  work  at  the  New  York  State  exi)eriment  station,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  over  14  years,  the  author  has  succeeded  In  making  certain  combinations 
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of  parents  which  will  always  produce  white-fruited  seedlings  and  others  in 
which  red  is  the  fixed  color.  In  nil,  alK>ut  225  groups  of  grape  seedlings  hare 
been  bred  in  this  way. 

IjBagth  of  life  of  vines  of  various  species  and  varieties  of  grapes;  profit- 
ableness; and  by  what  diseases  seriously  affected,  T.  V.  MuNSoir  (Texas 
8ta.  Bui.  88,  pp.  18,  figs.  9). — The  author  presents  data  covering  a  period  of 
19  years,  secured  for  the  moat  part  from  his  records  of  an  8-acre  grape  vine- 
yard planted  in  1886-7  near  Denison,  Texas.  The  soil  in  this  vineyard  is  a 
light  sandy  soil  from  6  In.  to  3  ft.  deep,  with  a  red  and  yellow  clay  subsoil. 
The  land  has  had  but  one  application  of  fertilizer,  cousUting  of  n  heavy  coat  of 
cotton-seed  meal  some  12  years  ago.  Data  have  also  been  collected  from  vine- 
yards grown  on  different  soils,  including  "  biaclc  wa.\y  "  and  lime  soils. 

In  table  1  the  relative  longevity,  health,  .and  vigor  of  20  species  of  grapes 
grown  In  the  vineyard  at  Denison  are  noted.  The  species  usually  found  native 
to  lime  soils  are  distinguished  from  those  native  to  sandy  soils.  Table  2  gives 
the  names  of  each  variety  cultivatetl,  the  specific  blood,  the  number  of  vines 
of  each  plamted  in  1887,  and  the  number  and  i>ercentage  alive  in  1!K)5,  together 
with  notes  on  the  color,  economic  value  and  use  of  the  fruits,  and  condition  of 
the  vines  In  1905.  The  varieties  are  noted  which  have  been  found  suitable  for 
"  black  waxy  "  soils  with  clay  subsoils,  and  for  "  blacit  waxy  "  and  "  adobe  " 
soils  underlaid  with  white  roclc  as  near  as  2  ft.  from  the  surface. 

The  author  presents  data  on  extensive  i)er8onal  observations  and  reports 
secured  from  dlfferont  experimenters  in  Texas  on  the  adaptability  of  different 
varieties  of  grapes  for  the  limy  soils  In  Texas.  It  Is  stated  that  all  species  and 
varieties  grow  well  in  sandy  soils  where  carbonate  of  lime  does  not  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  the  soil.  Some  species  will  flourish  in  soils  which  contain  as  high  as 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  lime. 

Varieties  much  subject  to  rot  and  mildew  are  not  re<-ommcnded  for  planting 
in  the  humid  forest  region  of  east  Texas  unless  spraying  with  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  cop|>er  solution  is  thoroughly  attended  to.  <>rapes  are  not  considered 
to  succeed  well  In  boggy  or  Beei>y  soils  on  a<!count  of  late  frosts  and  fungus 
diseases. 

The  text  is  accompanied  with  plates  illustrating  s»>veral  sikvIch  of  grai)es. 

Seestabllshment  of  vineyards  in  Charente,  France,  J.  iM.  Guillon  {Jour. 
Ayr.  Prat.,  n.  nvr.,  IS  (1.907),  No.  10,  p.  a07).— Many  of  the  vineyards  of 
Cliarente,  France,  containing  poorly  adupte<l  graft  stoclcs  are  being  reestablished. 
For  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  worlc  the  author  liere  presents  l>rief  notes  on  the 
value  of  the  principal  stocks  for  grafting,  resistance  to  phylloxera  and  to 
drought,  adaptability  to  different  i>ercentages  of  lime  in  tlie  soil,  fruitful- 
ness,  etc. 

The  economics  of  viticulture,  A.  Marescalchi  (i'oUiratorr,  .'>,i  {l!>(i7),  Xos. 
S.  pp.  229-2S1;  9,  pp.  203-2(17;  1(1,  pp.  29.-,-2m;  11,  pp.  S27-.i.M;  12.  pp.  367-S70; 
13,  pp.  393-396;  l-i,  pp.  i26-.i2H,  flys.  10). — In  a  series  of  sliort  articles  the  author 
considers  the  economic  side  of  the  various  i>hnses  of  graite  culture.  Including  tlie 
equipment,  preparation  of  the  soil,  various  planting  sy.stcms.  cultural  and  spray- 
ing methods,  systems  of  training,  subsetiuont  care,  and  cost  of  lalwr. 

Kale  or  seedless  cocoanuts,  .\.  W.  Bartlett  and  .T.  BEr,i,iN«  {Ayr.  yews 
IBarhadoH^,  6  (1907),  .Vo.  12K,  p.  X7.  flys.  i). — Notes  are  liere  given,  togetlier  with 
Illustrations,  of  seedless  cocoanuts  found  In  Britlsli  (iniana.  it  is  state<l  tliat 
these  cocoanuts  are  sonietinips  found  growing  on  trees  with  |)«>rfe<'t  fruit  and  at 
other  times  on  trees  which  produce  only  seedless  fruit.  Tliey  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  perfect  fruit  by  their  shaiM?,  the  seedless  fruit  being  much 
narrower. 
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Vanilla,  F.  L.  Tuero  (Uci:  Affr.  [Santo  Domingo],  3  (1907),  .Vo.  H.  pp. 
393-397). — An  account  of  the  sorting,  grading,  and  packing  of  vanilla,  togetlier 
with  ItB  chemi<>al  coiuitoHltion,  uses,  and  adulteration,  and  estimates  of  the  i>rofits 
of  a  vanilla  plantation. 

The  total  coat  |>er  hectare  of  vanilla  la  estimated  aa  $409.35,  and  the  gross 
returns  In  products  as  |1,63U,  leaving  a  net  return  of  $l,l(j0.65. 

FOBESTEY. 

Farm  forwtry,  E.  J.  Zavitz  {Ontario  Dcpt.  Agr.  Bui.  I.j.>,  pp.  iO,  figis.  27).— 
This  Is  a  popular  bulletin  Intended  to  aid  the  fanner  in  developing  a  nitlonal 
treatment  of  wooded  lands  and  In  reforesting  waste  [mrtloiis  of  tlie  farm. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  2  general  headings,  the  woodlot  and  forest  tree 
planting.  Iinder  the  woodlot  the  injury  from  fires  and  stock  grazing  are  dis- 
cussed, and  directions  are  given  for  ninklng  tlie  wootllot  a  i)ermaiient  and  paying 
part  of  the  farm.  The  jiortion  devote<l  to  forest  tree  planting  deals  with  tree 
planting  in  rt>lation  to  tlie  farm  and  the  small  landowner.  Including  a'  discussion 
of  the  choice  of  si»e<-le8  with  reference  to  their  hardiness,  rate  of  growth,  nature 
of  soil,  kind  of  wood  cnip  desired,  and  availability  of  planting  material. 

Directions  are  also  given  jiertaining  to  nurserj'  and  planting  methods,  tbe 
planting  of  swamp  lands,  planting  clumps  for  protection  of  stock,  storm  protec- 
tion l)elt8,  and  planting  along  |)ermanent  fences.  Lists  are  given  of  72  trees 
indigenous  to  Ontario,  and  of  a  large  number  of  trees  introduced  from  the  United 
States  and  otlier  countries. 

The  level  of  subsoil  waters  with  regard  to  forest,  R.  S.  Pearson  {Indian 
ForcKtcr,  S3  (1907),  .Vo.  2.  pp.  .'>7-6f<.  pin.  ,i). — In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of 
forest  grt)wtli  xuion  the  level  of  subsoil  waters  as  cimiiwred  to  cleared  lands, 
during  1!K>4  and  10(r»  the  author  took  a  stales  of  readings  l»oth  in  and  outside 
the  Mohulia  forest  in  India.  An  outline,  together  with  tabular  data,  is  gh-en 
of  these  readings,  as  well  as  a  description  with  charts  of  the  results  secured 
from  similar  exi>erlments  l).v  M.  Ototzky  in  Kussia  (E.  S.  K.,  10.  p.  672)  and 
M.  Tolsky  in  Uussla  and  M.  Henry  in  France  (E.  S.  R.,  15.  p.  12r>). 

T'lKm  comparing  the  results  of  these  exi>eriments  the  author  reaches  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  In  all  cases  the  water  levels  inside  the  forests  are  lower  than 
those  outside  the  tree  Influence  during  the  same  i)erlod.  The  water  level  is 
steadier  and  the  effect  of  rain  is  felt  later  Inside  the  forest  than  outside.  It  has 
been  shown  in  Eun>i)e  tliat  the  difference  of  the  level  is  greater  farther  inside 
tlian  on  the  e^lge  of  the  forest,  and  that  old  wjkkIs  lower  the  level  more  than 
young  woods.  In  India  tlie  effe<'t  of  a  short  rainfall  in  any  given  year  takes  more 
than  one  normal  rainfall  to  coniijensate  the  former  deficiency.  The  amount  of 
rainfall  in  any  locality  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  difference  of  level  In  and 
outside  of  forests.  Thus,  in  a  low  rainfall  area  the  difference  of  levels  is 
greater  tlian  where  the  rainfall  Is  more  abundant 

Beport  of  forest  administration  in  the  Andamans  for  1905-6,  F.  Traffobu 
{Kpf.  ForcKt  Admin.  Andamans,  190iiS.  pp.  S,i). — This  is  a  report  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  year  lixry-*)  In  the  State  forests  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  constitution  and  management  of  State  forests,  tlie  prepam- 
tion  of  working  plans,  forest  prote<-tlon.  sylviculture,  exploitation,  etc..  together 
with  a  flnnnclal  statement  of  the  year's  work.  The  important  features  of  the 
work  are  prosented  in  tabular  form. 

During  the  year  OCKS.IOS  en.  ft.  of  timl)er  were  extracted  by  government  agency, 
as  compared  witli  4J».'?,n<tl  cu.  ft.  last  year.  The  surplus  of  revenue  over  and 
above  the  expenditure  was  236,5:'.9  ruiiees,  as  compared  with  247,843  rupees 
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last  year.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work  was  the  exploration  of  the 
forest  of  the  South  Andamans,  and  the  completion  of  a  working  plan  for  these 
areas  by  F.  H.  Todd. 

The  reforestation  in  the  department  of  Aube,  France,  L.  Pabd6  (Rev.  Eaiix 
et  ForCtit,  46  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  193-207). — The  author  here  presents  notes  sub- 
mitted by  M.  M6na,  conservator  of  forests  and  streams  at  Troyes,  on  private 
reforestations  which  have  been  carried  out  In  the  department  of  Aube  during 
the  last  half  century. 

The  department  is  divU1e<1  Into  i>  regions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  work  of  reforestation  in  each  of  these  regions. 

ITative  trees  of  the  Transvaal,  J.  Burtt-Davy  (Tranavaal  Agr.  Jour.,  5 
{1907).  A'o,  18,  pp.  Jil3-li33). — Tlie  authorhas  l)een  engaged  for  some  time  In 
the  publication  of  an  illustrative  and  descriptive  account  of  Transvaal  trees. 
The  present  work  is  a  preliminary  classified  catalogue  of  the  Bi)ecies,  with  notes 
as  to  tbeir  distribution. 

The  native  trees  of  the  Transvaal  are  said  to  occur  in  well-marked  phyto- 
geograpbic  zones  of  vegetation.  These  zones  are  Indicated  and  alphabetical 
lists  are  given  of  the  species  occurring  in  each,  together  with  a  list  of  families 
arranged  alphabetically  under  their  main  divisions  and  classes.  The  total 
numt>er  of  trees  classified  consists  of  TiT  families,  which  are  subdivided  into  132 
genera  and  2G9  si)ecie8. 

Soap  trees,  R.  Guentheb  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  S.],  1907,  Jfo. 
28.i2,  p.  i). — In  a  brief  note  reference  is  made  to  a  large  plantation  of  soa'p 
trees  at  L'Arba,  near  Algiers,  from  which  several  thousand  tons  of  berries  are 
said  to  be  gathered  annually.  The  tree  Is  descril)ed  as  resembling  an  apple 
tree  of  medium  growth.  The  fresh  fruit  Is  green  and  its  pulp  surrounds  a 
kernel  containing  a  yellowish,  gelatinous,  sticky  substance  which  Is  said  to  con- 
tain three  times  as  much  soap  as  the  "  pauama  "  wood.  This  soap  Is  expecte<l 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cloth  and  linen  manufacturers,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  purposes,  since  it  can  lie  used  to  clean  linen  and  silken  fabrics  and 
colored  embroideries  without  causing  the  colors  to  run  together. 

Caoutchouc,  E.  I^iEVASSEub  (Rev.  ficon.  Internal..  1  (1907),  \o.  3,  pp.  607- 
624). — ^Thls  Is  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  various 
tropical  countries  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  including  a  description  of  the 
methods  of  exploitation,  si)ecles  grown,  statistics  for  a  i)erio<l  of  several  years 
as  to  the  exjiortatlon  of  rubl)er  from  the  principal  rubber-producing  countries, 
the  importijtions  to  the  principal  rubt)er-eonsumlng  countries,  and  the  value  of 
different  grades  of  rubl»er. 

On  the  occurrence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  barks  of  the  eucalypts,  II.  G. 
Smith  (.lour,  and  I'roc.  Roy.  ,Soe.  N.  S.  Walea,  39  (lao.'i),  pp.  23-3 >) .—Tb^ 
barks  of  the  Malices,  or  dwarf  si)ecles  of  eucalyi)tus  of  New  South  Wales,  were 
examined  to  derive  Information  with  regard  to  their  tanning  value,  as  well  as 
to  make  clear  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  dwarf  species,  which 
occur  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  Australia. 

From  all  the  different  si)ecles  examined,  calcium  oxalate  crystals  were  sepa- 
rated in  varying  quantities,  ranging  from  Ki.W?  per  cent  in  Eucalyptus  gracilis 
to  0.08  per  cent  In  E.  nioirigi.  The  general  appearance  and  thickness  of  sev- 
eral barks  tested  are  described.  The  species  which  contain  crystals  In  the  great- 
est abundance  seem  to  be  those  which  have  a  very  thin,  smooth  bark,  or  at  most 
a  but  slightly  persistent  bark  at  the  base.  It  has  already  been  determlne<l  that 
in  those  barks  which  contain  much  calcium  oxalate  the  tannin  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  found  In  species  In  which  the  crystals  are  present  only  In  small 
amounts. 
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Progrress  of  wood  preserration  in  1906,  C.  G.  Crawpobd  (Forettry  tnd 
Irrig..  1.1  (UHiT),  \o.  3,  pp.  J.iZ-l3H,  figx.  3). — In  tills  paiwr,  which  was  oriionallT 
presentwl  at  the  nnnuiil  met'tliiK  of  the  Wootl  I'reservers'  Association.  Memphis, 
Tenii..  .Inuuury,  1!HI7,  the  author  discusses  the  advaucenieut  made  in  the  preser- 
vation of  wood  during  the  past  few  years. 

Prior  to  1001  there  were  about  15  timber-treating  plants  in  tbe  United  States. 
At  present,  they  number  about  5(),  5  having  been  erected  In  1906  alone.  The 
autlior  states  that  consumers  now  realize  that  artifloinl  preservation  mmt  be 
employed,  not  only  because  the  renewal  of  certain  sijecles  of  wood  Is  nirasually 
expensive,  but  because  such  preservation  greatiy  reduces  the  amount  of  struc- 
tural timber  re<iuired.  The  investment  of  large  sums  in  extensive  engincerinu 
enterprises  is  also  creating  a  ]>rudent  regard  to  the  future  supply  of  timber. 

The  activity  in  wood  preservation  Is  said  to  have  manifested  itself  along  the 
following  lines :  An  Increase  In  the  number  and  caiwcity  of  treating  plants, 
Improvement  in  the  existing  methods,  the  Introduction  of  new  methods  from 
abroad,  together  with  the  development  of  methods  peculiarly  American  and 
designed  to  meet  American  requirements,  and  a  promoting  of  a  more  carefnl 
and  detailed  study  of  tlie  technology  of  American  woods,  with  an  investigation 
of  the  constituents  and  proi)erties  of  the  preservatives  In  general  use.  The 
author  discusses  these  various  phases  somewhat  In  detail. 

Forest  products  of  the  tTnited  States,  1805,  R.  S.  Keixogo  and  H.  M.  Hale 
(V.  .<?.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  i^crv.  Bui.  7},  pp.  C)).— This  bulletin  contains  detailed 
statements  upon  the  lumlier  cut,  cross-ties,  tight  coojierage  stocit,  tan  bark,  and 
the  wood  used  for  mine  timl)ers,  pulp,  veneer,  and  distillation  In  1905. 

The  subject-matter  has  bet>n  previously  published  in  a  series  of  Forest  Senlce 
circulars  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  pp.  447,  448,  642,  and  745). 

The  timber  supply  of  the  TTnited  States,  II.  S.  Kkixooo  (Forettry  tini 
Irrig.,  IS  (t007),  \o.  .},  pp.  1S7-1!)3).~A.  large  number  of  statistics  upon  tbe 
timlMjr  sui)ply  of  the  United  States  are  brought  together  In  convenient  form  for 
comparison  and  reference.  These  statistics  are  derive<l  for  the  most  part  from 
census  rejwrts,  bulletins  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  lumbermen's  estimateK. 

Tables  are  given  and  discussed  showing  the  lumber  cut  by  States  of  the  United 
States  from  18S0  to  ItHMi,  inclusive,  the  estiniatetl  stumpage  of  the  United  States 
from  1880  to  1905,  and  the  estimatc<l  stuniiuige  and  cut  of  yellow  pine  in  7 
southern  States. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

A  text-book  of  fung^i,  O.  Massee  (London:  nuektrorth  d  Co.,  190$.  pp. 
XI+-i27,  flgx.  HI). — The  author's  object  in  this  book  is  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  recent  coutrilmtions  on  the  mori>hology,  biology,  and  physi- 
ology of  fungi,  and  to  indicate  where  further  information  on  these  lines  of 
research  may  be  obtained. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  anatomy  of  fungi,  accounts  are  given  of  the  formation 
of  spores,  methods  of  reproduction,  effects  of  various  physical  and  chemical 
agents  on  growth  of  fungi,  parasitism,  symbiosis,  biological  forms,  geographical 
distribution,  ecology,  etc.  A  8i)ecial  chapter  Is  given  to  the  author's  views  on 
the  i)itylogeny  of  fungi,  and,  after  a  description  of  the  diseases  due  to  fungi, 
their  propagation,  and  legislation  regarding  plant  diseases,  a  general  scheme 
of  classification  Is  presentetl,  which  Is  a  modified  form  of  that  of  Brefeld. 

Beport  of  the  plant  patholo^st,  K.  E.  Smh-h  (California  8ta.  Bui.  184.  PP- 
219-2.'>S.  figs.  12). — A  review  is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  plant  path- 
ologist during  190C,  tbe  principal  Investigations  having  been  made  on  pear 
blight,  walnut  blight,  brown  rot  of  lemons,  beet  blight,  peach  blight  or  shot-bole 
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fanguB,  tomato  diseases,  and  asparagus  rust.  In  addition.  investieiitionH  Iiiive 
been  begun  on  rose  diseases  and  citrus  fruit  diseases. 

The  penr  blight  worit  is  largely  in  coo|)eration  witli  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  this  Department,  and  consists  in  the  ai>plicntion  of  tlie  methods 
recommended  by  that  Bureau.  A  detailed  account  of  the  investigations  in  the 
different  counties  Is  given.  It  has  been  found  that  thorougii  winter  pniuiug  pre- 
vents blossom  Infection  In  the  spring,  and  that  the  larger  the  district  coveretl 
In  the  winter  the  less  will  be  the  Infection  the  following  season.  Frequent  and 
prompt  summer  cutting  is  to  be  practiced,  and  if  not  exposed  to  extremely 
abundant  Infection,  a  |>ear  orchard  can  be  profitably  maintained  in  good 
condition. 

The  walnut  blight  investigation  has  l)een  a  continuation  of  studies  on  the 
bacterial  disease  of  walnuts  due  to  Pseudomonaa  juglanilis.  Thus  far  the  dis- 
ease has  proved  difficult  to  control,  as  spraying  esjierlments  have  not  been  very 
successful.  The  size  of  the  trees  made  spraying  almost  prohibitive,  on  account 
of  tlie  difficulty  and  exi)ense.  .    . 

The  investigations  on  lemon  rot,  due  to  tiie  fungus  I'ythiacystix  citrophthora, 
have  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  K..  18.  p.  344). 

The  beet  blight  de8<Tlbed  appears  to  be  due  to  a  derangement  in  the  normal 
functions  of  the  plant,  and  investigations  seem  to  show  that  by  attention  to 
planting  and  cultivation  in  connection  with  weather  conditions  the  disease  may 
be  largely  controlled. 

The  peach  blight  or  shot-hole  fungus  rejwrted  upon  is  due  to  a  si)ecies  of 
Coryneum,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  quite  efficient  in  con- 
trolling It.  In  addition  to  the  i>each,  the  ainiond  is  subject  to  this  disease,  and 
probably  the  fungus  will  he  found  to  attack  other  stone  fruits. 

The  tomato  disease  investigations  are  briefly  summarized  from  n  previous 
publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1082). 

The  other  Investigations  are  briefly  described,  and  the  bulletin  conclude  with 
a  list  of  the  more  common  plant  diseases  that  have  been  observed  throughout 
the  State,  with  notes  as  to  their  relative  inuwrtance. 

Report  of  the  government  mycolo^st,  T.  Petch  (Cirr.  and  ,-lf/r.  Joitr.  Roy. 
Bot.  Oard.  Ccylun,  S  (1906),  Xo.  21,  ;>;>.  277-2H6).— Among  tlie  fungi  observe<l 
during  the  year  the  author  rejjorts  particularly  ui)on  leaf  and  root  diseases  of 
tea.  Para  rubber,  cacao,  Castilloa,  and  cotton. 

The  tea  diseases  attaciving  tlie  leaves  were  gray  blight  {I'extaloxxin  flitcphii), 
brown  blight  (Colletofrh-hum  camellur).  and  Crrrogpora  thviv.  The  root  dis- 
ease was  princliially  due  to  the  fungus  Itoselllnia.  Stem  diseases  due  to  Nectrin 
are  also  described. 

The  leaves  of  Herea  hrasiliensis  were  found  to  lie  attacked  by  P.  {lurpini, 
Helminthosporium  heverv,  XHaosporinm  briiniicum,  and  Collctoirichum  hrmr. 
The  root  diseases  described  were  caused  by  Fomcx  scmitoxiiis,  Poria  rincta, 
and  an  undescribed  species  of  Hymenochtete.  A  blackening  and  decay  of  lleveu 
fruits,  which  was  observed  to  be  esjiecialiy  destructive,  was  due  in  most 
instances  to  a  species  of  Phytophthora,  similar  to  that  found  on  cacao  iK)ds  in 
other  countries.  In  addition,  the  rotting  fruits  showetl  the  presence  of 
SphwrotuFtna  alhum,  Xcctria  diversinpora.  and  Diplodia  zrhrina. 

The  species  of  Ilymenocha'te  which  occurs  on  Hevea  was  found  attacking 
cacao  as  a  root  parasite  In  several  Instances  and  also  destroying  the  nwts  of 
cotton. 

The  principal  parasite  observed  on  Castilloa  was  Botryodiplodia  elastica; 
which  attacked  trees  the  bark  of  which  had  suffered  Injury. 

Indian*  plant  diseases  in  1006,  F.  D.  Kern  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  119,  pp. 
^irt-iS6). — Lists  are  given  showing  the  distribution  of  various  plan];,  diseases 
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tlintiiRliout  the  State  In  1!Xm;.  ninl  re|»rts  olrtaiiie.l  from  t-ooperatire  corre- 
spoudeuts  form  the  basis  for  calculating  the  losses  due  to  tbese  causeo.  The 
diH(>Hsea  are  listed  under  the  headings  of  orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  field,  garden, 
and  hothouse  cro|)s,  and  cereal  and  forage  crops.  Suggetttions  are  given  for 
their  control,  based  upon  cultural  methods  and  the  application  of  fungicides. 

Peridermlum  aclcolum  the  acidial  stage  of  Coleosporium  solidaginis, 
G.  P.  CUNTON  (Abs.  in  Hcicnce,  n.  scr.,  23  (1907),  So.  63i.  pp.  289,  290).— An 
abstract  Is  given  of  a  paper  by  the  author  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Peridermium 
aricolum  was  found  to  be  abundant  on  Pinus  rigida  in  Connecticut  during  the 
spring  of  1000.  From  observations  and  lnfe<'tlon  experiments  the  author  has 
detenuinetl  that  this  fungus  is  the  fficidial  stage  of  Coleosporium  solidagluU. 
which  is  common  throughout  the  I'nited  States  on  golden  rod  and  asters. 

ABclg^erous  forms  of  OloBOBporium  and  Colletotrlchum.,  C.  L.  Sheab  and 
Anna  K.  Wood  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  25  (1907),  A'o.  6S^,  p.  29/).— The 
authors  reimrt  having  studied  forms  of  tliese  fungi  from  the  grai)e,  apple, 
cranberry,  rubber  plant,  honey  locust,  gingko.  cotton,  and  beans.  The  asciger- 
ous  form  on  the  ap|>le  bad  been  grown  before,  but,  so  far  as  known,  on  none 
of  the  other  species  had  these  forms  been  produced.  So  far  as  could  be  deter- 
niinetl  there  were  no  morphological  characters  which  separated  the  different 
forms,  and  for  the  present  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  a  single 
spec-les.  The  ascigerous  form  has  been  found  under  natural  conditions  In  only 
two  cases,  on  the  apple  and  on  the  rubber  plant. 

The  use  of  the  seed  plat  In  the  prevention  of  diseases  In  wheat,  B.  M. 
Fbeeman  (Amcr.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2  (1906),  pp.  i9-.53). — ^The  author 
discusses  smut  and  rusts  as  the  most  Imimrtant  of  the  diseases  of  wheat  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  seed  treatment  is  more  or  less  efficient  for  tlie 
prevention  of  smut,  but  that  for  the  prevention  of  rust  the  selection  of  resistant 
varieties  must  be  relied  upon. 

In  order  to  combat  these  diseases  it  Is  suggested  that  3  plats  of  wheat  b? 
maintained,  (1)  the  seed  plat,  (2)  the  increase  plat,  and  (3)  the  genera!  farm 
crop.  In  seeding  tlie  first  plat  the  seed  should  be  thoroughly  treated  for  the 
prevention  of  smut,  and  before  the  time  for  harvesting  all  smutted  plants  should 
t)e  destroyed.  If  persisted  iu  for  a  time  this  will  result  in  a  crop  wholly  free 
from  smut. 

To  secure  freedom  from  rust  it  will  be  necessar.v  to  conduct  a  systematic  and 
rigid  seIec>tion  of  disease  resistant  individuals. 

B.v  following  out  the  author's  suggestions  it  is  claimed  that  It  will  l>e  possible 
to  secure  an  improvement  In  yield,  enrlineas,  etc..  the  prevention  of  the  .spread 
of  weed  s(hh1s,  the  prevention  of  loose  smut  and  bunt,  and  improvement  iu  nist 
resistance. 

Anatomical  physlolog^ical  study  on  the  influence  of  environment  and 
excessive  fertilization  upon  the  diminished  or  lost  resistance  to  brosone 
of  bertone  rice,  R.  Farneti  (Rir.  PaM.  Veg.,  2  (1906).  Xos.  1.  pp.  l-tl;  2-3. 
pp.  n-'i2). — It  is  claimeil  that  in  1828  when  bertone  rice  was  introduced  into 
Italy  it  was  of  lower  growth  than  at  present,  with  a  slender  more  rigid  stem, 
with  smaller  heads,  and  with  more  abundant  root  hairs.  At  first  It  was  con- 
sidere<l  as  being  almost  If  not  absolutely  immune  to  brusoue.  During  the 
past  70  years  it  has  gradually  lost  Its  resisting  i)ower  to  this  disease,  the 
mechanical  tissues  have  become  reduced  In  relative  proportion,  and  all  the  other 
tissues  have  become  softer.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  environment  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  fertilizers  indicates  that  these  agents  have  not  greatly  influenced 
the  epidermis  but  have  increased  the  cavity  In  the  stems  and  therefore  weak- 
ened the  plant  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
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A  detailed  account  Is  given  Of  the  tllfferenoes  In  anatomical  features  of  this 
variety  of  rice  in  so  far  as  coinparisous  can  be  made  between  former  conditions 
and  those  that  prevail  at  the  present  time.  It  is  believed  that  the  loss  of 
resistance  to  bimsone  Is  a  phenomenon  which  accompanied  the  exaggerated 
variation  in  the  plant  In  recent  years  and  Is  due  to  the  action  of  fertilizers 
rather  than  to  climate  and  other  features  of  environment. 

-V  number  of  infection  experiments  were  carried  on  with  a  commonly  recog- 
nized species  of  Pirlcularia  and  Helmintbosporium.  The  brown  spots  char- 
acteristic of  infection  from  these  fungi  are  described.  The  author  concludes 
as  n  result  of  his  study  that  Piricularia  grisea,  P.  orysa",  Helminthosporium 
oryza;  and  H.  ttircirum  are  different  names  of  the  same  species  for  which  the 
name  Piricvlaria  ori/z<r  is  preferre<l. 

In  combating  brusone  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  U8e<l  nt  the  rate  of  one- 
half  part  to  100  of  water.  Some  browning  of  the  leaves  and  glumes  is  produced, 
but  where  this  treatment  is  adopted  or  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  used  at  the  same 
rate  as  copper  sulphate,  the  total  weight  of  the  crop  is  not  appreciably 
diminished. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  cherry  trees,  R.  Adebhold  and  W.  Ruhland  (Arh.  K. 
HM.  AtiMt.  Land  u.  Forstir.,  5  (.1007),  Mo.  6,  pp.  2.9.?-.?.R  pi.  1,  figs.  J2).—ln 
••ontinuation  of  previous  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1165),  the  authors  give  further 
accounts  of  their  investigations  on  a  bacterial  disease  of  cherry  trees  thiit 
has  become  quite  destructive  In  parts  of  Gernmny. 

BaciUui  spongionus,  the  organism  suspec-ted  as  being  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  has  been  repeatedly  Isolated,  and  inoculation  experiments  show  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  is  actively  parasitic.  Other  organisms,  particu- 
larly various  spe<*les  of  fungi,  appear  associated  with  this  disease,  but  they  are 
considered  as  of  secondary  Importance. 

-Vfter  giving  a  technical  description  of  B.  spongiosum,  the  authors  describe 
their  inoculation  experiments  in  congiderabie  detail.  In  their  experiments 
they  frequently  found  other  species  of  bacteria,  one  of  which  seems  quite  con- 
stant, but  is  believed  to  be  saprophytic.  This  species  seems  to  be  undescrlbed, 
and  the  name  B.  initans  is  given  It. 

In  the  previous  account  of  this  disease  attention  was  called  to  a  somewhat 
similar  disease  on  api>les  and  plums.  Subsequent  Investigations  of  bacterial 
diseases  of  plum,  prune,  and  apple  trees  showed  that,  while  the  organisms 
resemble  those  causing  the  cherry  tree  disease,  the  bacteria  are  not  Identical. 
Exiieriments  comparing  B.  spongioKus  with  B.  aniylororus,  the  cause  of  the 
I)(>ar  blight,  sbowefl  their  nonidentlty. 

The  authors  state  that  the  bacteria  causing  the  cherry  tree  disease  are 
nndoubte<Ily  conveyed  from  tree  to  tree  by  inserts  and  possibly  to  some  extent 
by  winds  nnd  rain.  In  attempting  to  combat  the  disease  all  means  imsslble 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  insect  visits.  All  infected  parts  of  the  trees 
should  l>e  cut  ott  and  burned  and  the  wounds  disinfected. 

The  pai)er  concludes  with  a  descrijrtlon  of  the  associated  species.  B.  irri- 
tans,  which  Is  called  a  common  saprophytic  accompaniment  of  B.  sponpiosus. 

A  brief  list  of  the  literature  relating  to  bacterial  -  diseases  of  fruit  trees  is 
given. 

Takeall  In  wheat  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  So.  Ausf.,  10  (1906),  Xo.  5,  pp.  280- 
283). — A  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  wheat,  due  to  Ophiobolus  graminis, 
reported  as  being  present  in  practically  every  wheat  district  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  In  some  Instances  diminisbing  the  yield  fully  30  per  cent. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  of  wheat 
to  this  fungus.    There  Is  very  little  knowledge  regarding  preventive  measures 
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to  be  taken,  but  the  application  of  iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  70  lbs.  per  acre, 
burning  over  infested  areas,  rotation  with  oats  or  other  plants  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  subject  to  the  disease,  and  allowing  the  lund  to  lie  fallow  for  a 
soiison  or  longer  have  been  recommended.  In  view  of  the  differences  in  sus- 
ceptibility, the  author  tbinlcs  that  there  is  more  prospect  of  combating  the 
trouble  by  the  selection  of  resistant  varieties. 

In  'addition  to  wlieat,  the  fungus  is  Icnowu  to  attack  barley  grass,  wheat 
grasses,  and  other  siiecies  of  grass. 

A  potato  leaf  blotch  fungua  new  to  America,  L.  R.  Jones  (A.b».  in  ScU-mf, 
n.  »<T.,  25  (1907),  A'o.  63Ji,  pp.  i91,  292). — In  this  abstract,  Cercospora  concorg 
is  reported  as  occurring  In  3  well  separated  stations  in  Vermont  during  ;t 
different  seasons,  the  first  being  iu  1902.  In  every  case  the  fungus  has  been 
found  In  old  gardens,  and  indications  are  that  it  Is  a  well-established  parasite 
on  the  cultivated  potato  and  Is  probably  widely  distributed  in  the  longer 
settled  regions  of  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  fungus  attacks  are  confined  to  the  leaves,  where  it  develops  concurrently 
with  the  early  nnd  late  blight  fungi,  to  which  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
in  api>earauce  that  it  has  probably  been  overlooked  heretofore.  It  Is  believed 
that  spraying  will  hold  It  in  check. 

A  detailed  ac-count  of  this  new  disease  is  promised  in  the  report  of  the 
Vermont  Station  for  1900. 

Some  potato  diseases,  their  cauae  and  control,  A.  Nelson  (.Wpoming  81a. 
Bui.  7J,  pp.  39,  flgs.  11 ) . — Des<Tlptions  are  given  of  early  and  late  blight  or  rot 
of  potatoes,  Hhizoctonia  disease,  which  is  widely  distributed,  and  potato  scab. 
For  the  prevention  of  these  diseases,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  rec- 
ommended for  early  and  late  blight,  while  soil  and  seed  treatment  and  rotation 
of  croiHi  are  suggested  as  remedies  for  the  Rhlzoctonia  and  scab. 

The  deep  scab  of  beets,  F.  C.  von  Faber  (.irb.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  «. 
Forsttr.,  5  (1907),  Xo.  6.  pp.  S.i2-^50,  pi.  /).— The  author  briefly  reviews  some 
of  the  literature  relating  to  the  deep  scab  of  beets,  paying  particular  nttention 
to  the  publications  of  Bolley  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  619),  Frank  (B.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  170>. 
and  others,  after  which  he  describes  the  anatomical  structure  of  deep  scab  and 
considers  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  ot 
Bolley  that  the  deep  scab  is  due  to  a  bacteroid  fungus.  By  the  u.sual  means 
tlie  author  lias  separated  the  organism,  cultivated  it  in  various  media,  and  car- 
ried out  successful  inoculation  experiments  with  pure  cultures.  He  was  unable 
to  identify  the  organism  with  any  known  8|>ecies  and  has  name<l  it  Bacterium 
scabicgciiiivi,  a  technical  description  of  which  is  given. 

A  study  of  disease  resistance  in  watermelons,  W.  A.  Obton  {.4b.s.  in  ^Wr>n<v. 
n.  scr.,  2.)  (1907),  \o.  63Ji,  p.  2*S).— A  brief  account  Is  given  of  results  of  work 
on  the  watermelon  wilt  ( \eot'o«mo«poro  vaginfecta  nivea).  In  studying  this 
fungus  the  resistance  of  more  than  100  varieties  of  American  and  Ru.ssian 
melons  was  tested  and  none  of  them  proved  to  be  immune.  A  hybrid  between 
the  watermelon  and  the  citron  or  stock  melon  has  been  obtained,  which  in  the 
third  generation  is  said  to  have  good  edible  qualities  and  at  the  same  time  is 
quite  resistant  to  the  fungus. 

The  use  of  common  salt  for  the  prevention  of  gummosis  of  fmlt  trees, 
E.  VAN  Hecke  (Jour.  i^oc.  Agr.  Brabant  et  Hainaut,  52  (1907),  No.  13,  pp.  S66. 
367). — ^The  author  cites  the  observations  of  H.  De  Greeff  in  Zesiland  and  O. 
rieime  in  China,  both  of  whom  claim  that  peaches,  apricots,  and  similar  fruit 
trees  do  not  suffer  from  gummosis  when  grown  near  the  sea  or  iu  soils  coDtaiu- 
Ing  appreciable  quantities  of  salt. 

Following  this  suggestion,  experiments  were  conducted  in  which  trees  receiv- 
ing 1,  2,  and  3  lbs.  of  salt  each  were  compared  with  others  receiving  none.     At 
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the  end  of  the  season  It  was  found  that  the  tree  receiving  3  lbs.  of  salt  did  not 
suffer  at  all  from  gummosis  and  the  ones  receiving  1  nnd  2  lbs.  but  slightly, 
while  the  fourth  tree  was  severely  Injured,  lost  most  of  its  branches,  and  bore 
little  fruit  as  the  result  of  the  disease.  It  is  planned  to  continue  these  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  treatment. 

Peep  leaf  blight  (Xatal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Mm.  Rec,  9  (.1906),  So.  12,  pp. 
1135-1137,  figs.  i). — An  account  Is  given  of  iiear  leaf  blight  due  to  Enlomo- 
sporium  tnaculatum,  a  fungus  quite  common  in  various  parts  of  America  and 
Elurope,  but  which  has  only  recently  become  very  troublesome  In  South  Africa. 
The  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  host  plant  is  described  nnd  directions  are  given 
for  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solutions. 

A  new  native  host  for  pear  blight,  M.  B.  Waite  (.46*.  t«  tivieiwe,  n.  iter., 
25  (1907),  No.  634,  PP-  286,  287). — In  connection  with  investigations  carried  on 
in  California,  the  author  rejMrts  having  found  that  the  penr  blight  organism 
(Bacillus  amylovorus)  attacks  the  California  holly  (Heteromeles  arhutifolia). 
This  adds  another  host  plant  to  the  ILst  of  those  known  to  l>e  subje<-t  to  this 
disease. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  black  rot  in  Loire,  L.  Rouoier  (Rei:  Vit., 
27  (1907),  Ao.  694,  pp.  369-372).— After  describing  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  the  invasion  of  black  rot  in  190C,  an  account  is  given  of  exiK'rlmebts 
made  during  the  year  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 

The  vineyards  were  divided  into  3  parts,  one  of  which  received  5  a]>pli(ration8 
of  acid  copper  acetate  solution,  another  the  same  numlx^r  of  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  while  the  third  was  held  as  a  check.  The  acid  solution  of 
copper  acetate  was  formed  by  adding  J  liter  of  acetic  acid  to  1  kg.  of  neutral 
copper  acetate,  and  diluted  with  100  liters  of  water.  The  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  composed  of  2  kg.  of  copper  sulphate  and  1  of  lime  to  100  liters  of  water. 
The  first  application  of  the  fungicide  was  made  May  23  and  the  last  July  24. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  foliage  and  grapes,  and  It  was  esti- 
mated that  there  was  a  loss  of  1  per  cent  where  the  vines  were  treated  with 
the  copper  acetate  solution,  5  per  cent  where  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  40  per  cent  where  no  treatment  was  given. 

Some  fungi  of  cacao  trees,  G.  Spegazzini  (Rev.  Facult.  Agron.  y  Vet.  La 
Plata,  2.  ser.,  2  (1906),  No.  4-6,  pp.  303-,ill,  figs.  .5).— Tet-hnicai  descriptions 
are  given  of  a  number  of  fungi  reported  on  cacao  trees  the  presence  of  which 
Is  considered  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  si)ecies  described  are 
AntAoxtomella  bahiensis,  Clypeospharia  T  iheobromU'ola  n.  sp.,  Galospora  t 
hahiengig  n.  sp.,  Latendrea  bahiensis  n.  sp.,  and  Hi/»tcriopsis  braniltcnsia  u.  g. 
and  n.  sp. 

I«ctnre  on  rubber  diaeases,  E.  E.  Gbeen  and  T.  Petch  (Peradcniya  ilan- 
uala,  1906,  No.  1,  pp.  32-45). — I>escriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  more 
conspicnous  Insect  and  fungus  pests  of  rubber.  Among  the  fungi  reported  are 
Botryodiplodia  elasticw,  which  occurs  on  the  roots  of  Ilevea  rubber,  and  Fomcs 
gemitostus,  which  is  quite  destructive  on  the  same  species  of  rubber.  This 
fungus  occurs  on  the  stumps  of  quite  a  number  of  trees,  from  which  it  spreads 
to  the  Hevea,  and  It  Is  advised  that  all  such  stumps  should  be  removed,  as  far 
as  possible,  prior  to  planting.  A  discussion  on  this  subject  follows  the  pre.sen- 
tationof  this  paper. 

A  root  dlaease  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  T.  Petcii  (Circs,  and  .Igr.  Jour.  Roy. 
But.  Oard.  Ceylon,  3  (1906),  No.  17,  pp.  i>S7-242,  pis.  i?).— The  author  reports 
the  occurrence  In  one  district  of  Ceylon  of  the  root  disease  of  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
which  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Fomes  semitoslus.  This  fungus  attacks  the 
roots,  and  frequently  associated  with  It  are  white  ants,  but  these  are  believed 
to  be  Mcondary  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus.    There  appears  to  be  uo-prellm- . 
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innry  indication  of  the  disease,  its  presence  being  noticed  oniy  wlien  tlip  tmt 
are  nearly  dead,  when  they  frequently  brealc  off  at  or  just  beiow  tlie  soritit 
of  the  ground.  When  the  trees  are  e-xamlned  the  mycelium  of  the  funni* 
will  be  found  present,  and  often  the  sporophores  may  be  ol)8erred  eittier  on  tte 
recently  destroyed  trees  or  on  stumps  that  have  persisted  in  the  soli. 

As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  tlif 
fungus  on  young  trees  l)efore  they  are  dead,  all  remedial  measures  must  l» 
directed  to  preventing  further  losses.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  diseased  twrts 
and  lower  portions  of  the  trunks  should  be  dug  out  and  burned  and  traielin 
dug  aroimd  the  Infected  areas  to  prevent  the  fungus  spreading  laterally. 

A  plant  tumor  of  bacterial  orig^,  E.  F.  Smith  and  C.  O.  Tcwsaxn 
(drience,  n.  ncr.,  25  (.1907),  A'o.  6^3,  pp.  671-673).— For  about  2  years  the 
authors  have  been  carrying  on  studies  of  a  tumor  or  gall  which  occnrs  oo  tbe 
cultivated  marguerite,  or  Paris  daisy.  From  diseased  material  the  antliots 
have  succeeded  In  Isolating  bacteria,  carried  them  through  cultures,  and  liy 
menus  of  inoculation  experiments  have  produced  galls  on  other  plants. 

In  some  of  their  experiments  100  per  cent  of  the  inoculations  gave  podtiT* 
results,  while  check  plants,  punctured  but  not  inoculated,  healed  nomiallj-  sai 
remained  free  from  galls.  In  addition  to  the  marguerite  the  bacteria  werf 
found  to  develop  small  tumors  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  stems  of  tobacco,  tomtK 
and  potato  plants  and  on  the  roots  of  the  sugar  beet.  It  was  also  found  tlut 
galls  closely  resembling  the  young  stages  of  crown  gall  were  produced  oa  tlif 
roots  of  iieach  trees  by  needle  pricks  Introducing  this  organism.  The  prriimi- 
nary  e-xperinients  have  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  enable  tlie  authors  t" 
say  positively  that  their  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  destructive  crown  gall  << 
tbe  peach,  but  tbe  indications  seem  to  point  that  way. 

The  organism  causing  these  tumors  has  been  designated  as  Betcterium  ttrn^ 
faciens  n.  sp..  and  a  technical  characterization  of  it  is  given. 

Bay  bUght,  a  new  chrysanthemum  disease,  F.  L.  Ste:vens  {Abg.  in  Scint. 
n.  ser.,  25  (1907),  \o.  63i,  p.  29J).— In  a  brief  abstract  the  author  reports  hM- 
Ing  received  specimens  of  chrysanthemums  affected  by  a  blight  in  which  thf 
ray  flowers  of  the  head  were  conspicuously  attacked.  The  fungus,  whi'li 
l)elong8  to  the  genus  Ancochyta,  is  apparently  undescrlbed.  It  also  occur?  of 
the  stems.  It  was  repeatedly  isolated  by  plate  cultures,  and  inoculation  eipe" 
ments  conducted  showed  no  difficulty  In  producing  typical  cases  of  disease. 

Copper  fungicides,  E.  Rabate  (your.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  IS  {1907),  X".  !'• 
pp.  SSl-.'iSi).— The  author  discusses  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  foisi- 
cides,  the  compnrntive  value  of  liquid  and  dry  forms,  and  gives  formulas  ft' 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  fungicides  in  common  use,  together  with  dii?"'- 
tions  for  testing  their  acidity,  after  which  he  discutwes  the  proi>er  quantitiff  U' 
be  used,  as  shown  by  observations  regarding  efficiency,  cost  of  material,  diffi- 
culty of  application,  etc. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EirrOHOLOOY. 

Experimental  zoology,  T.  H.  Moboan  (New  York  and  London:  The  Jf*'^ 
millan  Co.,  1907,  pp.  XlI+^54,  pis.  2,  figs.  26).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  faf 
that  the  vast  majority  of  zoologists  have  been  and  still  are  doing  observatloMi 
and  descriptive  work.  The  author  believes  that  In  point  of  deveIopni»i 
zoology  is  far  behind  chemistry  and  physics.  This  Is  believed  to  be  large!? 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  experimental  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
zoologists.    The  advantages  of  the  experimental  method  as  applied  to  woIoF 
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nre  set  forth  with  uunierous  illuHtratlons  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the  experi- 
mental work  thus  fnr  carried  on  in  various  fields  of  ssoology  Is  suuiniarlBed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  present  standing  of  this  phase  of  zoology  and  the 
necessity  of  further  worl£  of  the  same  character. 

Birds  and  fmlt  growers,  W.  E.  Beab  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [LondonT^,  13  U907), 
\o.  11,  pp.  665-ff71). — The  value  of  legislation  In  protecting  beneficial  birds  Is 
set  forth.  It  Is  believed  that  reliable  Information  should  be  obtained  from  fruit 
growers  regarding  those  species  of  birds  which  are  beneficial  and  those  which 
cause  most  damage  to  fruit  Mention  is  made  of  certain  species  which  are  the 
thief  offenders  along  this  line. 

Insects;  their  organization,  deTelopment,  babits,  and  economic  relations, 
A.  Bebl£se  (Qli  Insetti  loro  Organizzazionc,  Sviluppo,  Abitudini  e  Rapporti 
Coiruonw.  iHlan:  Soc.  Kd.  Libraria,  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  584.  P'«-  6,  figs.  697).— In 
this  first  volume  of  the  author's  comprehensive  work  on  Insects  attention 
is  given  to  a  brief  history  of  entomology,  the  variation  in  the  size  of  insects, 
the  general  plan  of  their  anatomical  organization,  embryology,  general  mor- 
phology, and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  anatomical  features  of  the 
different  systems  of  tissues. 

Insects  of  the  g^arden,  A.  F.  Conbadi  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  89,  pp.  52,  figs.  ik). — 
Numerous  re(]uests  are  received  by  the  station  for  Information  on  garden 
insects,  and  the  present  bulletin  Is  preimred  to  answer  these  inquiries.  The 
more  important  garden  insects  are  described,  with  notes  on  their  life  history  and 
i-ecommendatlons  regarding  methods  of  treatment. 

G.  E.  Sanborn  discusses  the  melon  aphis  and  other  related  Insects,  with  notes 
on  remedies.  For  combating  the  melon  aphis  considerable  reliance  may  be 
placed  In  the  use  of  rape  as  a  trap  crop.  Other  methods  are  suggested, 
particularly  fumigation  And  the  encouragement  of  the  insect  enemies  of  this  pest. 

How  Insects  are  distributed,  L.  Caesar  (Canad.  Ent.,  39  (1901),  No.  3,  pp. 
85-90). — Attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  opiwrtunltles  which  Insects  have 
lu  modern  times  for  becoming  distributed  as  a  result  of  extensive  commercial 
operations. 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  A.  F.  Buboess  (Ohio  Dept.  Agr., 
Div.  Xursery  and  Orchard  Insp.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  51). — A  brief  historical  state- 
ment is  given  of  the  conception  and  ojieration  of  the  present  nursery  laws  of 
Ohio,  with  mention  of  the  defects  and  strong  i)oints.  Statistics  are  also  pre- 
sented showing  the  extent  of  fumigation  and  other  treatment  applied  by  the 
Inspector  during  the  year,  together  with  a  list  of  the  more  Important  fruit  pests 
and  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  State. 

Western  slope  fmlt  investigratlon,  1906.  Beport  of  the  field  entomologrist, 
E.  P.  Tayixjb  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  119,  pp.  16). — During  the  season  of  IJKXI 
attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  methods  of  controlling  the  codling  moth. 
Little  variation  was  observed  in  the  habit  of  the  moth  In  the  difiTerent  orchards. 
It  appears  that  about  60  iier  cent  of  the  first  brood  enter  the  apples  at  the  calyx. 
The  second  application  of  the  Insec-tlclde  must  be  made  early  enough  to  coat 
the  surface  of  the  small  apple  before  the  larvte  attempt  to  enter  through  the 
side  of  the  fruit.  There  are  but  2  generations  of  the  Insect,  and  it  Is  believe<l 
that  2  sprayings  should  be  effective  against  the  first  brood,  rendering  the  second 
brood  of  little  importance. 

The  first  application  of  arsenicals  was  made  about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
second  about  the  first  of  Jime.  If  desirable,  other  applications  may  be  given 
at  the  first  of  July,  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  first  of  August. 

Notes  are  also  given  ou  the  peach-twig  borer,  apple  aphis,  woolly  aphis,  and 
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<>ther  iDHect  |)etitH.    Tiie  bndK  of  apple  and  pear  trees  were  injured  to  some 
extent  by  Myochrouit  nqua'nwsu*. 

Insects  of  German  East  Africa,  H.  P.  Bebensbebq  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and 
ilin.  Rcc.  10  (1907),  .\o.  1,  pp.  50-55). — A  brief  account  of  locusts,  cotton 
Insects,  and  the  pests  of  castor-oil  beans. 

B«port  on  the  orchards  and  fruit  plantatlonB  of  Worcestershire^  F.  V. 
TiiEOBAt.D  (^^'orcestcr:  Worcestershire  Ed.  Com.,  1906,  pp.  30). — Notes  are 
presented  on  tbe  cbief  Insect  and  fuuKUs  diseases  observed  In  various  orchards 
in  dtfTenmt  districts  of  Worcestershire.  A  list  of  43  Insects  and  10  fungus 
dlseBS(>s  is  given  as  found  in  the  trips  of  inspection.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  tbe  tvoolly  aphis,  green  aphis,  apple  psylla,  shot-hole  fungus,  etc. 
Ini<e<-tk'i(le  treatment  is  recommended  for  apple  psylla,  woolly  aphis,  oyster- 
shell  l)ark-louse,  Uyaloptcrvs  pruni,  .iphis  prutii,  etc. 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
IZ.  The  Mexican  conchuela  in  western  Texas  in  1905,  A.  W.  Mobkill 
(f.  S.  Jtept.  .igr..  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  6i,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-H,  pi.  1,  figs.  2). — Pentatoma 
ligata  was  reiiorted  as  causing  much  damage  to  alfalfa,  milo  malEe,  cotton,  and 
n  nnml)er  of  other  croi>s  Some  injury  was  also  observed  on  i>eache8  and  grapes. 
The  life  history  and  habits  of  this  insect  are  discussed,  with  notes  on  its 
natural  enemies,  both  parasitic  and  predaceous. 

Where  this  bug  0<>cur8  in  large  numbers  it  is  Inadvisable  to  attempt  to  ripen 
n  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  during  July  and  August.  The  only  satisfactory  method 
for  combating  this  pest  Is  l>y  means  of  band  nets  and  various  forms  of  Jarring 
apparatus  according  to  tlie  crop  attacked. 

Some  miscellaneoua  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
IX.  Kotes  on  the  economic  importance  of  aowbugB,  W.  D.  Pierce  ((/.  & 
Drpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  64,  pt.  2,  pp.  15-22,  pi.  i).— Particular  attention  is 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  ArmadiUidium  vulgare, 
which,  for  Heveral  years,  has  been  rejwrted  as  causing  injury  to  various  crops 
in  Texas.  This  8iie<'ie8  of  sowbug  attacks  cotton,  palmetto,  cucumbers,  hot- 
house veRetation,  and  other  plants,  but  will  also  eat' decayed  vegetation  and  the 
eggs  of  cattle  ticks. 

It  may  most  conveniently  l>e  combated  by  the  use  of  poisonous  baits,  especially 
]x>tato  or  bread  poisoned  with  arsenlcals  and  placed  in  locations  where  tbe  sow- 
bugs  commonly  <-ongregute.  Buildings  may  be  freed  of  the  pest  by  tbe  use  of 
carbon  bisiilphid. 

An  account  is  also  given  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Porcellio  Uevi*  and 
Slctopoiiorlh  us  pruiuosux. 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
IX.  Notes  on  "  punkies,"  F.  C.  Pbatt  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui,  &f, 
pt.  3,  pp.  23-.iS.  figs.  .)). — Observations  were  made  on  Ceratopogon  guttipenms 
In  Virginia.  This  gnat  causes  great  annoyance  to  man  and  animals  in  localities 
where  it  occurs  in  largo  numbers.  A  detailed  description  Is  given  of  the  insect 
in  its  various  stages.  The  author  also  discusses  other  related  species  of  this 
same  genus. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Thysanoptera  of  California, 
I).  MoiLTON  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  But.  12,  pt.  3,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  VI-\-S9-e&, 
pis.  6). — In  presenting  an  account  of  the  Thysanoptera  of  California  the  author 
has  found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  genus  Orothrlps,  and  the  genus  Megalo- 
tlirii)s  is  first  recognized  as  having  representatives  In  this  country.  Thrlps 
attack  !i  large  variety  of  plants  sometimes  causing  considerable  Injury.  The 
attack  of  the  pear  thrips  was  the  Immediate  occasion  of  the  Investigation 
reported  in  this  paper. 
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A  key  is  presented  for  the  identifleation  of  fnnillies,  genera,  and  species  of 
this  group  found  in  California,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  all  species  recog- 
nized in  the  State. 

Fai>er8  on  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  related  and  associated  insects. 
The  cotton  stalk-borer,  A.  C.  Morgan  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  63,  pt. 
?,  pp.  6S-€6,  pi.  1). — Notes  are  given  on  the  distribution,  food  piants,  life  his- 
tory, natural  enemies,  and  means  of  controliing  Ataxia  crypta.  This  Insect 
feeds  upon  sunflower,  cocltiebur,  flgs,  and  various  other  plants,  as  well  as 
cotton,  but  seldom  causes  serious  injury.  In  one  instance  atwut  20  per  cent  of 
the  stallcs  In  a  field  of  cotton  was  attaclied.  The  remedy  suggested  is  that  of 
destroying  the  Infested  stalks  early  in  the  fall. 

Papers  on  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  related  and  associated  insects. 
Notes  on  the  pepper  weevil,  F.  C.  Pbatt  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui. 
63,  pt.  5,  pp.  55-.58,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — Antlwnovius  emeotitictus  caused  great  Injury 
to  nearly  all  varieties  of  i)epper8  In  the  region  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  but  later 
the  pest  practically  disapi)eared  in  some  of  the  worst  infested  districts.  This 
Insect  was  apparently  introduced  from  Mexico  within  recent  years.  The  Infested 
pepper  pods  show  a  slight  proliferation  of  tissue,  which  assists  in  checking  the 
work  of  the  larva,  but  in  cases  of  bad  infestation  It  is  necessary  to  collect  and 
destroy  fallen  pepper  pods  or  bury  them  by  cultivation. 

Xmemles  of  rice  (Bui.  6con.  Indo-Chine,  n.  »er.,  9  (1906),  No.  59,  pp.  1164- 
inS,  figs.  20). — Special  attention  Is  given  to  two  uiotbs  (Cnaphalocroci»  medl- 
nalia  and  Diatrwa  sacchari).  These  pests  cause  serious  damage  to  rice  through- 
out Indo-China  and  can  not  be  readily  controlled  by  the  methods  which  have  thus 
far  been  devised.  It  is  impossible  to  use  irrigation  as  a  means  of  control  late 
enough  to  be  effective  against  the  insects  without  injuring  the  rice.  The  use  of 
lantern  trajw  has  not  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  The  author  therefore 
recommends  the  collection  and  destruction  of  all  Infested  stools  of  rice  at  the 
time  when  the  caterpillars  are  located  at  the  base  of  the  stems. 

Experiments  with  Calandra  oryzse,  B.  Wahl  (Zt»ehr.  Landir.  Vcrsuchw. 
Otterr.,  10  (1901),  A'o.  2,  pp.  57-70). — A  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out 
to  determine  the  food  requirements  of  the  rice  weevil.  It  appears  that  this 
pest  will  feed  upon  com,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  rice,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
milling  products,  bread  made  from  tliem,  and  macaroni.  It  does  not  breed, 
however,  except  in  the  .5  varieties  of  grains  mentioned.  In  preventing  its 
spread,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  close  watch  for  Infested  grain  and  to  apply  suit- 
able treatment  at  once. 

Insect  pests  and  diseases  of  sugar  beets  in  1906,  O.  Faixada  (Separate 
from  Osterr.  Vngar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landtc,  1907,  .Vo.  /.  pp.  8). — During 
the  year  under  report  the  chief  insect  pests  of  sugar  beets  were  wireworms, 
cockchafers,  species  of  Cleonus  and  Ilaltica,  cutworms,  and  plant  lice.  Brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  habits  of  these  pests.  Short  accounts  are  also  presentwl  ^ 
of  nematode  worms,  bacteriosis,  scab,  root  rot,  leaf  yellows,  leaf  spot,  and  other 
fungus  diseases. 

I4ta  ocelletella  and  its  injury  to  sugar  beets  in  1906,  I>.  Marciial  (fturr. 
iHdiff.  et  Colon.,  69  (1907),  No.  10,  pp.  259-263).— Tbia  insect  in  the  larval  fonn 
tunnels  in  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  sugar  beets, 
particularly  at  the  crown.  In  this  way  a  great  amount  of  damage  Is  done.  In 
preventing  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  it  is  reconnnended  that  crowns  with  leaves 
should  be  removed  from  the  infe<'ted  beets  and  used  for  feeding  or  ensiling  In 
order  to  destroy  the  Inse<'ts.  In  badly  Infested  regions,  It  may  also  be  necessary 
to  adopt  a  system  of  crop  rotation. 
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The  cabbage  magr^t  and  other  injurious  inaects  of  1906,  F.  L.  WASHBtnra 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  100,  pp.  87,  pl».  7,  figs.  57). — ^The  material  contained  In 
this  bulletin  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  18.  p.  748). 

The  oriental  moth,  a  recent  importation,  H.  T.  Febnau)  (MassachutetU  St». 
Bui.  m,  pp.  H,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — Early  in  1906  cocoons  were  found  on  several 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  which  8ut>aeqaently  proved 
to  be  Cniiocampa  flavetceiis.  This  insect  was  most  abundant  near  a  locality 
where  a  Japanese  nursery  had  previously  been  maintained  and  has  become  dis- 
tributed to  a  distance  of  2  miles  In  one  direction  and  nearly  H  miles  in  tbe 
other.  Tbe  pest  occurs  on  Norway  maple,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  maple,  and 
also  on  pear,  apple,  cherry,  and  crab-apple  trees,  and  various  species  of  forest 
trees.    As  many  as  100  cocoons  bare  been  found  on  a  single  tree. 

The  oriental  moth  was  apiwreutly  introduced  l)efore  1900.  There  is  one  brood 
annually,  and  tbe  moths  appear  in  June  and  July.  The  insect  is  described  in 
ail  its  stages.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  tbe  Orient  and  could  probably 
thrive  in  almost  any  part  of  tbe  United  States.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  it 
will  prove  a  serious  i)e8t 

Preliminary  report  on  cranberry  insects,  II.  J.  Franklin  (ilassachwscttt 
Sita.  Bui.  115,  pp.  15). — A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  remedies  best  adapted 
for  controlling  the  chief  insect  enemies  of  the  cranl)erry. 

For  tbe  cranberry  fruit  worm  on  bogs  which  have  an  abundant  water  supplv 
the  author  recommends  flooding  immediately  after  picking  and  drawing  ofT 
tbe  winter  flowage  early  in  April.  On  bogs  with  a  limited  water  supply  it  is 
recommended  that  the  winter  flowage  be  turned  on  as  soon  as  iMssible  after 
the  cranberry  foliage  bas  ripened.  Arsenate  of  lead  must  be  used  as  a  sf>ray 
on  bogs  which  do  not  admit  of  flooding  with  water  in  winter. 

In  treating  the  flreworm  on  bogs  with  a  good  water  supply,  the  winter 
flowage  may  be  drawn  oCt  about  the  middle  of  April  and  the  worms,  which 
normally  hatch  after  this  i)eriod,  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead. 

If  the  false  army  worm  appears  in  large  numbers,  it  is  desirable  to  reflow 
the  cranberry  bogs  for  24  to  36  hours  soon  after  May  15.  This  may  be  rejieatcd 
if  necessary.     Dry  tiogs  sliouid  be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  early  in  May. 

The  yeilowheud  cranberry  worm  may  be  controlled  by  holding  on  the  winter 
flowage  until  after  May  20  or  by  spraying  dry  bogs  with  arsenate  of  lead  abont 
May  15  and  July  4. 

A  brief  account  is  also  given  of  methods  of  treatment  for  the  cranberry  girdler 
and  spittle  Insects. 

Poisoned  bait  for  the  fruit  fly,  T.  F.  Dbeyeb  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope. 
30  (1007),  No.  2,  pp.  192-194). — A  formula  bas  already  been  suggested  by  Ber- 
lese  for  tbe  preparation  of  a  poisoned  bait  for  killing  tbe  fruit  fly,  this  liait 
consisting  of  31  per  cent  of  honey,  6.}  per  cent  of  molasses,  2  jier  cent  of  glycerin, 
and  2  per  cent  of  arsenlte  of  ix>tash.  While  it  is  lieileved  that  this  fonnul.i 
would  be  of  service  in  South  Africa,  another  is  suggested  calling  for  1  lb.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  5  gal.  of  sirup  in  25  gal.  of  water. 

Treatment  for  the  olive  fly,  G.  Battanchon  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  (Ed.  rEst\. 
28  (1907),  yo.  9,  pp.  264-Z66). — Arsenical  treatments  are  admitted  to  have 
given  good  results  in  tbe  treatment  of  the  olive  fly,  but  the  author  seems  to 
recognize  the  prejudice  against  tlie  use  of  arsenic  on  olives,  and  suggests  that 
the  immediate  collection  of  all  infested  olives  which  fall  from  trees  and  the 
disinfection  of  storehouses  where  olives  are  kept  might  yield  satisfactory  result<^ 

A  viviparous  fly  with  larvae  sometimes  parasitic  and  sometimes  vege- 
tarian, J.  K.  D'HEBCinAis  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  iParUJ,  lU  (iS07),  So. 
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7,  pp.  S90-S93). — In  Algeria  the  larvae  of  a  fly  had  already  been  observed  as  a 
parasite  on  grasshoppers  and  referred  to  the  species  Anthomyia  cana.  The 
author  observed  another  species  of  this  ^enus,  which  is  Ijelleved  to  be  A.  cili- 
crura,  us  n  parasite  on  Sckistocerca  americana  In  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is 
believed  that  this  species  has  a  wide  distribution. 

The  appl«  and  pear  mites,  I>.  J.  Pabbott,  H.  B.  Hodokiss,  and  W.  J.  Schoenk 
(.Veir  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  28S,  pp.  281-318,  pis.  10).— In  a  study  of  the  mites 
on  apple  and  pear  leaves,  5  species  have  been  recognized :  Briophycs  malifolite, 
B.  pyri,  E.  pyri  variulata,  Fliyllocoptes  schlechtendali,  and  Epitrimcrug  pyri. 
Eriophyeg  pyri,  commonly  known  as  the  leaf-blister  mite,  is  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  injurious  species.  The  structure,  habits,  and  systematic  position 
of  these  pests  are  discussed  and  a  list  is  given  of  all  .\merican  species  of  the 
family  with  their  host  plants  and  an  analytical  table  for  their  identification. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  E.  pyri,  which  produces  the  well-known 
blister  spots  on  the  leaves  of  pear  and  apple  trees.  On  apple  trees  the  blisters 
may  have  a  reddish  tinge,  but  usually  are  less  brilliant.  The  mites  injure  the 
fruits  and  fruit  stems  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  have  been  found  on  250  varie- 
ties of  apples.  After  a  little  experience  the  injuries  caused  by  mites  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  those  due  to  spraying  or  to  the  apple  rust.  A  para- 
sitic mite  was  found  preying  upon  the  blister  mite  and  Is  described  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  fleiun  poml. 

In  experiments  on  apple  trees  a  comparison  was  made  between  kerosene  oil, 
miKcible  oil,  kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap,  and  the  sulphur  washes,  the 
latter  being  prei>ared  according  to  various  formulas.  On  account  of  its  harm- 
leasness,  cheapness,  and  efficiency,  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  5  parts  of 
water  and  applied  during  the  dormant  season  is  recommended  as  the  most 
practical  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  apple  orchards  Infested  with  the  blister 
mite.  In  pear  orchards  this  pest  may  be  controlled  by  proper  pruning  and  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  fall  or  spring. 

The  bUater-mlte  and  its  allies,  F.  H.  Hall  et  al.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
ass,  popular  ed.,  pp.  JO,  flys.  6) . — A  popular  summary  of  the  above  bqlletin. 

The  aphides  etSecthig  the  apple,  A.  L.  Quaintance  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Bur. 
Ent.  Ctrc.  81,  pp.  10,  figs.  «). — The  aphides  which  are  known  to  attack  apple 
trees  In  the  United  States  are  Sckizoneura  lanigera,  Siphocoryiie  avemr.  Aphis 
mail,  and  .iphig  maUfolia:  The  appearance,  life  history,  and  distribution  of 
each  of  these  pests  are  briefiy  discussed. 

Little  practical  good  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  strong  lye  water,  whale- 
oil  soap,  kerosene,  or  crude  petroleum  in  the  control  of  apple  aphides.  Llme- 
soipbur  wash  gave  good  results  in  exiteriments  by  J.  M.  Aldrich.  Formulas 
are  given  for  the  preparation  of  some  of  these  insecticides. 

The  San  Jos6  scale,  A.  F.  Conradi  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  87,  pp.  11,  ftgs.  4). — A 
brief  popular  account  of  the  appearance,  life  history,  habits,  and  food  plants 
of  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  of  the  means  of  combating  it  Directions  are  given 
for  the  preparation  and  application  of  lime-sulphur  wash,  whale-oil  soap, 
Iceroeene,  crude  oil,  and  other  insecticides.  The  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  pre- 
I>aTed  according  to  the  formula  15-15-15-60  and  boiled  for  45  minutes,  gave 
excellent  results.  A  lime-sulpbur  wash  with  the  same  proportion  of  lime  and 
milphnr  also  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  and  experiments  for  its  control,  H.  T.  Feknald  {Uassa- 
chusetts  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  22,  fig.  1). — Brief  historical  and  biological  notes  are 
given  on  this  pest.  The  author  summarizes  the  results  of  spraying  experiments 
to  control  the  San  Josfi  scale  from  1902  to  date.  Some  of  this  material  is  repro- 
duced from  Bulletin  86  of  the  station  (B.  8.  P.,  14,  p.  1095). 
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The  San  Jos6  scale  is  at  present  found  nearly  everywhere  in  Masgacbawtt! 
and  feeds  on  125  or  more  different  kinds  of  plants.  Its  natural  enemies  do  nut 
keep  it  in  check,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  cut  down  worthless,  tadlj 
infested  trees  and  burn  tbeiu  and  to  fumigate  or  spray  otber  infested  trees.  In 
spraying  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  lime-sulphur  wash  boiled  from  « 
minutes  to  1  hour.  Self-l)oiliug  lime-sulphur  mixtures  are  less  satisfactory. 
Likewise  the  K-L  mixture  has  not  given  success.  Proprietary  Insecticides  for 
the  San  Jos^  scale  either  give  iraor  results  or  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  out  of 
the  question. 

How.  to  control  the  San  3ob6  scale  and  otber  orchard  pests,  J.  Tboop  uJ 
C.  G.  WooDBUKV  (Indiana  Sfa.  Bui.  118.  pp.  395-.iJ3.  fiyn.  14). — Formulas  ire 
presented  for  the  preparation  of  standard  iuaecticides  and  fungicides,  and  a  lia 
is  given  of  the  more  important  of  the  inse<-t  diseases  affecting  the  apple,  cben?. 
gooseberry,  grape,  i)each,  iiear,  plum,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  strawbeny. 

The  present  status  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  Indiana  is  outlined  and  tlie  insin't 
is  described.  Lime-sulphur  wash  is  recommended  as  the  best  treatment  for  thi* 
I)e8t. 

How  nurserymen  may  s^ard  against  San  Josg  scale,  F.  Shekhax.  Jr. 
(y.  C.  Crop  Pent  Cotr.  Circ.  11.  pp.  11). — Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  am 
of  buds  and  cuttings,  the  spraying  of  nursery  stock,  and  other  lines  of  work  to 
be  taken  up  by  nurserymen  who  wish  to  maintain  premises  free  from  San  Joer 
scale. 

The  cottony  maple  scale  in  Illinois,  S.  A.  Forbes  ( lUinoia  Sta.  Bui.  Hi.  ft- 
343-3^0,  pis.  3,  figs.  8). — The  cottony  maple  scale  is  seldom  injurious  to  maplf 
trees  in  natural  forests,  but  causes  great  damage  to  trees  planted  along  stiwts 
and  roadsides  for  shade  pnrpo.ses.  In  Chicago  it  has  been  injurious  contim- 
ously  since  1886.  It  is  parti.cuiariy  harmful  to  st)ft  maple,  but  attacks  al»> 
linden,  box  elder,  elm,  and  a  considerable  variety- of  other  trees.  The  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  this  pest  are  discussed  iu  some  detail. 

A  brief  summary  Is  given  of  insecticide  work  thus  fur  carried  on  by  tl* 
author  and  others  in  its  control.  Kerosene  emulsion  was  applied  at  a  streo^k 
of  10  per  cent  in  1  experiment,  and  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  <>  pii. 
of  water  was  applied  on  a  single  tree.  The  insecticides  were  applied  iu  Julj. 
and  a  comparison  of  the  results  showed  tliat  33  per  <'eut  of  the  st-ales  irm 
killed  by  an  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  at  the  beginning  of  the  hiitcbin: 
l)eriod  and  82  per  cent  b.v  2  applications  at  the  middle  and  end  of  that  iN>rt>ri. 
WhaU'-oll  soap  was  somewhat  less  effective. 

The  author  ctmcludes  that  for  summer  spraying  a  10  per  cent  kert>sone  emul- 
sion api>iled  at  the  middle  and  end  of  the  hatching  period  will  give  satisfador; 
results.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  for  average  trees  is  about  32  cts.  each.  In 
experiments  carried  on  In  Chicago  the  average  cost  for  both  materials  tvi 
labor  was  43  cts.  iK>r  tree. 

An  application  of  a  10  or  20  i)or  cent  kerosene  emulsion  during  the  domant 
season  caused  considerable  injury  to  trees,  some  of  whi<*h  icKiked  sickly  in  tin 
spring  and  others  died.  The  percentage  of  scales  killed  by  the  winter  treatBi«t 
ranged  from  8(5  to  01. 

The  strawberry  weevil  in  the  South-Central  States  in  1905,  A.  \V.  Moi- 
Biix  (U.  S.  Dvpt.  Apr.,  Hui:  Hiit.  Bui.  63,  pt.  0.  pp.  51-62). — Since  the  straw- 
berry weevil  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  cotton-lxjil  weevil  it  »'«< 
thought  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  native  parasKes  of  tlic 
strawberry  weevil  In  the  cotton  belt  which  might  attack  also  the  cotton-bnM 
weevil.  The  study  of  the  subject,  as  thus  far  conducte«l,  has  been  confined 
largely  to  a  determination  of  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  the  str«wt)erry 
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r.-eeTil  in  the  Southern  StateR.  particularly  in  Texati,  IjouiHiana,  aud  Aricansas. 
In  many  localities  tlie  strawberry  weevils  were  found  to  be  comparatively 
rare,  whicli  is  taken  as  indicating  parasitism. 

The  poplar  and  willow  borer  (Cryptorbynchus  lapathl),  W.  J.  Schoene 
(.Vew  lorfc  State  dta.  Bui.  286,  pp.  8S-10li  pis.  6).— The  imported  poplar  and 
willow  borer  has  been  known  in  the  I'nited  States  since  1882  and  recently  has 
been  reiwrted  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Dakota.  It  attacks  nearly  nil 
species  of  poplar,  willows,  and  alders,  and  la  a  serious  pest  not  only  to  shade 
trees  but  to  the  willow  basket  business.  The  Insect  is  one-brooded  and  the  adult 
beetles  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  July. 

In  controlling  this  i)est  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  making  new  (ilantatlons  of 
Iioplnr  and  willow  near  old  ones.  Badly  infested  trees  or  parts  of  trees  should 
be  cut  and  burned  in  June  l)efore  the  adult  beetles  a|>i)ear.  The  same  treat- 
ment should  be  given  to  all  infested  branches  and  trees  broken  by  the  wind. 
In  nurseries  it  is  believe<l  that  considerable  benefit  will  follow  the  application 
of  Bordeaux  mi.\ture  c<mtaining  an  arsenical  |)oison  during  the  month  of  July. 
I*reliminary  exiwrinients  indicate  that  the  t>eetles  which  feed  ui>on  plants  treated 
In  this  way  are  killed  within  3  or  4  days. 

An  enemy  of  poplars  and  willows,  F.  H.  Haix  (.Vcjp  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
286.  popular  ed.,  pp.  H.  flgg.  10). — A  iwpular  summary  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Insect  injury  to  cacao  beans,  L.  Reh  (Ztschr.  Wins.  InsektenbioL,  3  (i.907), 
-Vo.  J,  pp.  2i-2.5). — Notes  are  given  on  the  Injury  caused  to  cacao  beans  by  the 
attacks  of  Ephestia  elutella  and  Arawcrvn  faxcicvlntv*.  .attention  Is  called 
to  the  life  history  and  habits  of  these  Insects  and  blblloRraphlcal  references 
ore  added. 

The  spotted  locnst  (Aularches  miliaria),  F).  R.  Green  (CircH.  and  Agr.  Jour. 
Roy.  Sot.  Oard.  Ceylon,  3  (1906),  No.  16,  pp.  227-236,  pi.  i).— In  various  parts 
of  Ceylon  this  insei-t  api)ears  In  large  numbers  aud  causes  Injury  to  various 
CDltivated  plants.  Their  favorite  food  seems  to  be  Krpthrina  lithonperma,  but 
they  also  attack  various  other  trees.  The  vent  Is  not  observed  to  be  doing 
any  serious  harm  to  tea,  cacao,  or  rubber. 

Kotes  on  spraying^  and  suggestions  for  combating  crop  pests,  K.  Walker 
(Arkanxas  Sta.  Bui.  95.  pp.  ^9-89). — This  bulletin  contains  practical  dii-ections 
for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  for  the  preparation  and  ajipllcation  of 
the  standard  fungicides  and  insecticides.  Notes  are  also  given  on  spray  pumps 
and  their  use,  and  a  list  is  presented  of  the  common  field,  ganlen.  and  fruit 
crops  with  the  diseases  and  Insect  ijests  to  which  they  are  most  subject  and  the 
remedies  to  be  a]>plie<I. 

The  breeding  of  bees,  K.  l\  Phiij-ips  (.-imer.  Breederx'  Aiiiioc.  Prix:.  2 
(1906).  pp.  60-6.5). — In  recent  years  a  considerable  variety  of  bees  have  l)een 
introduced  Into  this  country,  so  that  at  present  we  liuve  German,  Italian, 
Cyprian,  C'amlollan.  Holy  Land,  Tunisian,  Banat.  Caucasian,  aud  Dalmatian 
races  of  bees.  This  gives  opportunity  to  test  tlie  value  of  a  numl)er  of  liybri<ls, 
and  some  work  along  this  line  has  already  l)een  done.  Attention  has  lieen 
Kiven  In  bee  breeding  to  increasing  the  length  of  the  tongue,  to  the  capacity  for 
boney  collection,  and  to  other  points,  including  efforts  to  produce  non-swarming 
bees,  and  to  obtain  more  gentle  races.  The  lndls<Timinate  mixture  of  races 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  but  m-caslonaily  the  first  cross  Is  lH>tter  than 
either  parent.  It  Is  recommende<l  tliat  bee  raisers  should  produce  their  own 
•lueens. 

Serlcultnral  experiments  at  Shillong,  B.  ('.  Basit  (Apr.  Jour.  India.  2 
(1907).  .Wo.  1.  pp.  22-32). — European  one-brooded  silkworms  were  Introduced 
Into  India  to  test  their  adaptability  to  the  climate.    At  Shillong  the  winter  tem- 
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lierature  rnnged  from  W  to  <M)°  F.,  but  fell  below  50°  at  8oiiie  time  daring  each 
day.  If  the  teniiierature  reuiaing  aliove  0*)°  F.  for  2  week8  or  luore  during  win- 
ter, the  European  silk  worm  is  liliely  to  begin  development.  This  can  not  be 
checked,  and  the  motb8  may,  therefore,  appear  too  early  in  the  spring.  Nottiini; 
of  this  sort  happened  at  Shillong,  and  the  race  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
that  climate.  I 

In  a  test  of  large  and  small  leaf  mulberries  the  size  and  weight  of  ttie  cocoons       ; 
were  les-s  when  tlie  large  leaf  variety  was  uxed  for  food. 

The  coloring  matter  ot  the  silk  of  Satumla  yamji-mai,  C.  Gautieb  (CompU 
Hrnd.  ,S<w.  Biol.  [Parin].  62  (1!»n),  \o.  6.  pp.  2Si-2S6).—A  study  of  the  silk  of 
this  RiKH-ies  Hhows  that  it  is  green  and  that  under  tlie  u)icroscoi)e,  after  samples 
have  lM>en  mounted  in  glycerin  jelly,  amori>I)ou8  bodies  are  found  which  are  not 
comparable  to  the  cr.vHtalH  souietimes  observed  in  large  numbers  In  the  normal 
(•ocoon. 

FOODS— HTTHAir  KUTKITION. 

The  dynamics  of  living  matter,  J.  Ix>eb  (Xeia  York:  The  ilacmillan  Co., 
1906,  lip.  XII  -f  2.*.J,  fliiH.  e^).— This  work  constitutes  volume  VIII  of  the  Colum- 
bia I'niverslty  Biological  Series  and  summarizes  and  treats  of  the  author's 
extensive  investigations  In  exiwrimental  biology.  The  lectures  include  discos- 
sions  of  the  general  chemistry  of  life  phenomena,  the  general  physical  constitn- 
tion  of  living  matter,  some  physical  manifestations  of  life,  the  rAle  of  electrolytes 
in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  living  matter,  the  effects  of  beat  and 
radiant  energy  ur»n  living  matter,  hellotropism,  facts  concerning  troplsms  and 
related  phenomena,  fertilization,  heredity,  and  the  dj'uamlcs  of  regenerative 
processes. 

Personal  hyg^iene,  M.  Lk  Bosquet  (Chicago:  American  HchmA  of  Home 
Economic.*,  11107,  pp.  Vlll  4- 2.?.2,  flgs.  .1}). — The  structure  of  the  body,  bones, 
muscles,  nervous  system,  etc.,  the  running  of  the  Vrndy  machine,  the  digestion  of 
food,  respiration,  nutrition,  temiierature  regulation,  the  care  of  the  bodif 
machine,  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  feeding,  the  care  of  thf 
teeth,  and  related  cpiestions  are  taken  up  in  this  handbook  of  hygiene,  which  is 
designed  primarily  as  u  text-book  for  Instruction  b.v  correspondence. 

Tlie  volume  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  useful  summary  of  data  on  this  very 
imiwrtant  subject. 

Food  and  hyg:iene,  W.  Tibbles  (fjondon:  Rcbman,  Ltd.,  1906,  pp.  XII+ 
672). — The  author  has  discussed  food,  air,  and  water  with  siieclal  reference  to 
the  needs  of  physicians  and  their  patients.  Composition  and  digestibility  of 
food,  food  requirements  at  different  ages  and  under  dilTerent  circumstances, 
dietetic  treatment  of  diseases,  and  related  questions  are  considered.  An  appen- 
dix gives  dietary  standards,  factors  for  digestibility,  and  tables  showing  the 
composition  and  fuel  value  of  foods. 

The  home  economics  movement,  Isabel  Bevieb  and  Susannah  Usheb  {Bo»- 
ton:  Whitcomb  rf  Barrotrs.  1906.  pt.  1.  pp.  67). — In  this  historical  account  of 
the  home  economics  movement  in  the  United  States,  the  authors  have  traced 
its  growth  iu  agricultural  colleges.  State  universities,  cooking  schools,  and 
public  scliools.  The  information  sunminrized  is  of  decided  Importance  to 
teachers  and  students  of  home  economics. 

Early  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  Iiome  economic  branches  into  sclwote 
of  various  kinds  In  tills  country,  but  the  movement  first  took  definite  form  about 
1870.  Among  State  instltiitions  the  3  pioneers  in  the  work  were  the  Iowa  State 
College,  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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The  rational  feedings  of  Infants  from  birth  to  2  years,  Michei.  and  Perbet 
{Rvi:  Uuff.  et  Med.  Infant..  5  (,1906),  So.  6,  pp.  477-670,  pin.  2.  flg*.  7).— The 
authors  have  attempted  to  establiHb  h  8cientltic  ration  for  the  arttticial  feedluK 
of  infants  between  birth  and  2  yean)  of  age.  They  have  taken  us  a  basis  for 
their  calculation  a  large  amount  of  experiuieutal  and  empirical  data,  which 
they  summarize  regarding  the  average  weight  of  new-born  infants,  the  gain  in 
weight  during  different  periods,  the  nature  of  the  gain  in  terms  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  amount  and  character  of  material  ingested  and  egested 
by  Infants  breast  fed  and  nourished  on  cow's  milk  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened  with  milk  sugar,  the  amount  of  energ}'  eliminated  by  infants  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight  and  per  square  meter  of  body  surface,  etc. 

According  to  the  calculations  which  are  given,  an  Infant  weighing  8  kg.  has 
a  surface  area  of  3.606  square  meters,  and  on  the  basis  of  150  calories  per 
square  meter  would  require  554  calories  of  available  energy  for  maintenance. 
The  calculated  amount  of  nitrogen  necessary  for  a  gain  of  1  gm.  in  body  weight 
is  0.02179  gm.  A  ration  is  proposed  which  can  be  modified  to  provide  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  growth,  in  accordance  with  the  different  weights  of 
the  infant  at  different  periods.  Observations  of  the  effects  of  feeding  a  number 
of  infants  in  accordance  with  the  method  proposed  are  reported. 

The  publication  comprises  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  treatise  of  the 
rational  feeding  of  infants. 

Fruit  recipes,  K.  M.  Bebbt  (New  York:  Doubteday,  Page  <t  Co.,  1907,  pp. 
XX+Sil,  pi,  1,  figs.  63). — The  composition  and  food  value  of  fruits  of  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  are  discussed  and  information  Is  summarized  with 
reference  to  the  origin,  cultivation,  and  distribution  of  fruits  and  related  topics. 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  recipes  for  various  fruit  dishes  and  to  a 
discussion  of  the  use  of  fruits  in  various  ways.  The  numerous  illustrations 
refer  particularly  to  the  tropical  and  lesser  known  fruits.  A  detailed  index 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Concerning  the  vegetarian  diet,  R.  Stahelin  (Corbl.  Hchweiz.  .Aerste, 
.W  (1906),  No.  IS,  Beilage,  pp.  405-417;  ab».  in  Zentbl.  Physiol,  20  (1906),  A'o. 
17,  p.  574). — A  comparison  of  vegetarian  and  meat  diets  from  the  standpoint  of 
energy  value  and  also  with  res|)ect  to  their  influence  upon  the  nervous  system, 
circulation  of  the  blood,  muscular  work,  renal  activity,  etc. 

Studies  of  the  composition  of  flesh  upon  different  diets,  M.  Mt1r.T.EB  (Arch. 
PhynUtl.  IPfluger],  116  (1907),  No.  3-4,  pp.  2fl7-2.>«).— The  ex|>eriments  which 
were  made  with  dogs,  in  the  author's  opinion,  showed  that  tiiere  is  a  specific 
nitrogenous  substance  characteristic  of  fattened  animals  which  differs  from 
oinsele  protein  In  that  It  shows  a  narrower  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  carbon. 

Fresh  flesh  of  animals  in  good  condition  for  slaughter  when  freed  from 
visible  fat  is  relatively  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  shows  a  low  water  content, 
while  its  nitrogen  content  is  little  Increased.  The  abundance  of  carbon  is  due 
to  a  deposit  of  fat  in  the  cells,  since  the  flesh  freed  from  fat  shows  a  carbon 
content  less  than  normal.  Well  fattened  flesh  owes  its  quality  very  largely  to 
the  presence  of  the  nitrogenous  material  characteristic  of  fattene<l  flesh  referre<l 
to  above,  and  the  deposition  of  fat  In  the  tissue  and  the  Increased  amount  of 
dry  matter  are  not,  as  Is  commonly  supposed,  the  only  differences  between  well 
fattened  and  unfattened  meat. 

In  calculating  nitrogen  balances  no  serious  error  is  Introduced  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  nitrogen  Is  added  In  the  form  of  muscle  protein. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  his  experiments  help  to  explain  the  retention  of 
nitrogen  so  often  ot>8erved  on  a  diet  rich  in  protein.  He  considers  It  possible 
tbat  the  increased  carbon  dloxld  ou^ut  which  is  noted  on  snoh  a  diet  bai  to  do 
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with  this  nitrogen  "  fattening  RuttHtauc-e,"  and  implies  a  cleavage  of  protein  io 
whirb  a  product  rich  in  nitrogen  is  retained  in  the  body  cells  while  tlie 
remainder  of  the  molecule  uiuxt  be  eliminated. 

The  extractiTM  of  muscle.  VH,  Concemlag  certain  camltlii  componndB, 
U.  Kbimbebo  {ZtiKhr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  oU  (1901),  \o.  3-k,  pp.  361^73).— The 
experimental  data  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  perhaps  camitin  is  a  homo- 
logue  of  betaiu,  aud  a  graphic  formula  is  suggested. 

One  hundred  and  one  Mexican  dishes,  Mat  E.  SocrrHW(»TR  (Sew  York  a»d 
Kan  FranmHco:  Paul  Elder  «f  Co.,  1906,  pp.  I\'+H6). — Re<-li)es  are  given  for 
the  preparation  of  n  number  of  Mexican  foods.  Including  Roups,  fish,  meat,  v^e- 
tubles,  desserts,  and  a  number  of  Hi)ecial  dishes. 

German  cookery  for  the  American  home,  Elxa  Oswald  (New  York:  Baker 
d  Taylor  Co.,  1901,  pp.  XVI+23G). — Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  soups, 
meat  dishes,  cakes,  puddings,  etc.,  are  presented.  According  to  the  anther  tbe 
recipes  selected  include  only  those  for  which  the  ingredients  may  l»e  easily 
jtrocured.  ■  A  detailed  table  of  contents  is  given  in  tmth  English  aud  German. 

The  hay-box  cooker  (Cornell  Reading  Course  for  Farmers'  Wive*.  5.  trr., 
A"o.  i.1,  p.  446). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  so-called  hay-tiox  coolier,  in 
which  tightly  covered  vessels  containing  boiling  hot  food  are  surrounded  by  non- 
conducting materials,  so  that  the  heat  is  retained  aud  the  food  materials  slowly 
cooiced. 

The  flreleae  cooker  (Amer.  Agr.,  19  (1907),  Ko.  1,  p.  21). — On  tlie  basis  of 
personal  experience  n  flreless  cooker  or  hay  box  of  home  manufacture  is 
described.  It  is  stated  that  this  device  proved  very  satisfactory,  lessening  tlie 
lalx>r  of  preparing  food  and  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  labor  and  foel 

Food  adulteration  in  Texas,  O.  8.  Fkaps  (Texas  Ufa.  Bui.  91,  pp.  ^).— The 
texts  of  the  State  pure-food  law  and  tbe  Federal  law  are  given.  Cliemieal 
preservatives,  coloring  matter,  saccharin,  and  similar  materials  are  described, 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  sausage,  olive  oil. 
Jelly  and  preserves,  molasses  and  similar  goods,  vinegar,  flavoring  extracts,  lard, 
canned  goods,  etc.,  are  reported. 

"  Our  examination  of  samples  of  food  collected  on  the  markets  of  Texas  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  adulteration  in  certain 
classes  of  foods.  Many  of  these  adulterations  are  hanuie!«,  l>ut  are  to  be  con- 
demned, as  they  deceive  tlie  purchaser  and  provide  him  with  nn  article  other 
than  what  he  supposes  he  is  purchasing." 

Bacteria  of  blown  tins  of  preserved  food  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  6  (1906), 
pp.  Z48-250;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  doc.  [London],  90  (1906),  Xo.  Si8,  p.  699).— 
The  organisms  found  were  intestinal  l>acteria  and  produced  fenneiitatlon  wben 
reintroduced  into  sound  cans.  The  fermented  canned  sardines,  salmon,  and 
beef  did  not  produce  toxic  symptoms  when  fed  to  guinea  pigs. 

Tomato  catsup,  T.  Macfablane  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  [Canada]  B«l 
1B9,  pp.  IS). — Examination  of  49  samples  of  tomato  catsup  collected  in  Canada 
showed  that  8  were  unadulterated.  In  2.S  of  the  remainder  adulteration  wta 
doubtful,  while  18  were  adulterated.  The  range  in  total  solids  was  considerable, 
according  to  the  analyses,  varying  from  7.44  to  29.04  per  cent  There  were 
also  decided  variations  in  the  constituents  making  up  tbe  solids. 

Following  one  of  the  ordinary  recipes,  catsups  were  made  fnnn  apple,  tumlp. 
and  pumpkin  pulp,  and  analyses  of  these  goods  are  reported.  In  compoeition 
they  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  tomato  catsups. 

Analyses  of  American  malt  vinegar,  A.  O.  WooDif  an  and  O.  P.  SHiiteua. 
Jr.  (Technol.  Quart.,  19  (1906),  No.  4,  pp.  404-401).— Ae  shown  by  the  analyses 
of  T  samples,  American  malt  vinegars  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0159,  and 
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cootain,  on  an  average,  5.48  iter  cent  total  acetic  acid,  2.46  per  cent  total  sotidM, 
0.24  per  cent  total  ash,  0.14  per  i-ent  ash  soluble  In  water,  0.09  per  cent  insoluble 
ash,  1..39  per  cent  retlucing  sugars  (maltose)  l)efore  inversion,  1.02  per  cent 
reducing  sugars  after  inversion,  and  0.37  per  cent  protein.  The  polarization 
uuniber  is  2..38,  the  iierceutage  of  l^O,  In  total  solids,  2.29,  and  the  ratio  of 
soluble  to  insoluble  P,0„  1 : 0.890.  Data  are  also  reported  regarding  the  alka- 
linity of  the  ash  and  other  characteristics. 

Common  salt,  T.  M.vcfarlane  (Lab.  Inland  Kei\  Dept.  [Canada]  Bui.  liH, 
lip.  13). — ^The  examination  of  a  large  numtier  of  samples  of  salt  collected  In  the 
(Canadian  provln<>es  showed  that  the.v  contained  from  93  to  98  per  i-eut  sodium 
cblorld.  Six  of  tiie  samples  examined  contained  foreign  substances  soluble  in 
water,  apparently  added  to  prevent  the  salt  from  caking.  Under  the  Canadian 
law  this  addition,  in  the  author's  opinion,  does  not  constitute  adulteration. 
"  Nevertheless  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  these  brands  should  each,  on 
selling,  be  labelled  as  a  mixture." 

Concerning  sour  milk,  J.  R.  Tabchanow  (St.  Petersburg,  1906;  abs.  in 
Vhetn.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  Ao.  .97,  Rcpert.  Xo.  50,  p.  ^30).— A  discussion  of 
Metschnikow's  theories  regarding  the  therai)eutlc  and  hygienic  value  yf  sour 
milk  and  other  foods  containing  lactic  add.  A  method  of  preparing  sour  milk 
in  the  household  by  the  aid  of  lacto-baciiil  is  described  by  the  author.  In  his 
opinion  such  an  article  Is  nn  Imixjrtant  addition  to  the  diet. 

C!ondensed  vegetable  milk,  T.  Katayama  (Bui.  Col,  Affr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Untv., 
r  (1906),  pp.  113-115;  ab».  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  90  (1906),  Mo.  5S0, 
II.  p.  8f<9). — ^The  condensed  milk  referred  to  is  prepared  by  concentrating  soy- 
ix-an  milk  in  a  vacuum  after  the  addition  of  ]!50  gm.  of  sucrose  and  1  gm.  per 
liter  of  dlpotassium  phosphate.  The  product,  according  to  the  author,  has  con- 
siderable food  value  and  can  be  usetl  in  preparing  various  dishes. 

Tbe  presence  of  vegetable  milk  in  ordinary  conder..-:ed  milk  can  be  detected 
.by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  produce  i  a  yellow  coloration,  or  by 
adding  2  volumes  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  csjiphuric  acid,  and  distilling 
when  the  characteristic  odor  of  raw  soy  Iteans  Is  i-.otlceable. 

Vegetable  cheese  from  the  proteld  of  the  soy  bean,  T.  Katayama  (Bui.  Col. 
Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  I'niv.,  7  (1906).  pp.  H7-119;  aba.  in  ,Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Lon- 
don], 90  (1906),  \o.  530,  If,  p.  i<H9). — Vegetable  ciieese  was  prepared  by  mixing 
pressed  tofu  (made  from  soy  beans),  sodium  chlorid,  lactose,  and  Swiss  cheese, 
the  latter  being  added  to  Introduce  bacteria.  In  one  experiment  some  casein 
was  also  added.  The  mixture  was  kei>t  moist  at  15°  C.  for  5  months.  The 
resulting  cheese  was  gray  and  free  fi-om  holes,  even  when  a  considerable 
amount  of  lactose  was  used.     It  did  not  resemble  Swiss  cheese  in  flavor. 

Cocoannt  fat  from  a  culinary  standpoint  (Vyestnik  Shiroi\  Promysch.,  7 
(1906),  p.  103:  abs.  In  Chim.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  7io.  97,  Repert.  Xo.  50,  pp.  ^30, 
iSl). — It  is  stated  that  the  expressed  fat  of  the  cocoanut  is  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Russia  under  tlie  name  of  "  plantoi."  According  to  the  data  sum- 
marized, some  96  per  cent  of  this  fat  Is  assimilated  by  man,  a  value  which  Is 
only  slightly  less  than  that  which  has  been  obtained  for  butter.  Cocoanut  fat 
consists  of  about  84  per  cent  of  trlglycerlds  of  myristic  and  lauric  acid  with  12 
per  cent  of  oleln  and  small  quantities  of  other  fatty  acids  in  similar  bodies. 

The  principal  results  obtained  in  the  scientific  stndy  of  human  nutrition, 
J.  K&Nio  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Xahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  10  (1906),  No.  12,  pp.  577- 
588). — An  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  Investigations  of  special  Impor- 
tance in  connection  with  human  nutrition,  presented  at  the  first  Congress  of 
P'ood  and  Human  Nutrition,  Paris,  1906. 

Progress  in  nutrition,  C.  P.  Lanowobthy  (Lake  Placid  Conf.  Home  Econ. 
Proc.,  8   U906),  pp.  60-64). — A  brief  summary  of  the  nutrition  Investigations 
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tnrrled  on  durinur  ISKKW;.  particularly  tbooe  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Offli-e  of  Kx|)erliueut  Stations. 

Nutritive  r«quiremeiita  of  the  body,  F.  U.  Bknedict  (.Lake  Placid  Conf. 
Home  Ectm.  Proc.,  8  (1906),  ;>p.  6'.}- 76). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  the 
author's  Investigations  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commonly  accepted 
dietary  standards  should  not  be  appreciably  lowered,  especially  as  regardx 
energy.  A  fuller  account  of  the  Investigations  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  18,  p.  464). 

IMetetle  experiments  at  Yale  XTnlvercity,  I.  Fishes  (Lake  Placid  Conf. 
Home  Econ.  Pnic..  S  (1906).  pp.  76-7S). — Nine  healthj-  students  were  the  sub- 
jects of  an  Investigation  covering  18  weeks,  In  wbich  freedom  of  choice  of  food 
materials  was  given  nnd  very  thorough  mastication  was  insisted  uiwn. 

The  author  notes  that  the  quantities  of  food  eaten  were  leas  than  usual,  that 
tlie  diet  supplied  less  nutritive  materials  than  are  called  for  by  the  commonly 
accepted  dietary  standards,  and  that  there  was  an  especially  marked  diminution 
iu  the  quantity  of  flesh  foods  desired.  The  men  led  sedentary  lives  and  took 
practically  no  exercise.  Gymnasium  tests  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  tiv 
experlinents  showed  that  their  endnrnnre  was  marlcedly  increased.  In  tbe 
author's  opinion  this  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  chamcter  of  the  food  and  tlK 
way  In  which  it  was  eaten.  Control  experiments  were  not  made.  Tbe  i<aper 
Is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Fhysiolo^eal  economy  in  nutrition,  I.  Fishes  (Science,  n.  ser.,  H  {190S), 
Ko.  6i0,  pp.  631-S33). — The  investigations  briefly  reported  are  noted  above. 

A  respiration  calorimeter,  Letullb  and  Mlix.  Pompiuan  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  US  (1906),  No.  23.  pp.  932.  933,  dgm.  1).—A  resplratioD 
calorimeter  of  special  construction  is  briefly  described.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  chamber  of  glass  and  iron  surrounded  by  2  outer  wooden  walls.  By  means 
of  the  air  spaces  between  these  walls  the  temperature  of  the  Inside  and  outside 
of  the  respiration  chamber  is  kept  the  same.  The  heat  produced  in  the  reepira-. 
tion  chamber  Is  taken  up  by  a  current  of  water  passing  through  tbe  calorimeter. 
It  is  stated  that  the  regulation  of  the  temiierature  of  the  calorimeter  and  the 
surrounding  air  spaces  is  automatic  and  that  any  temperature  between  12  and 
24°  C.  may  be  maintained  In  the  chamber.  According  to  results  of  electrical 
calibration  tests  the  calorimeter  will  measure  heat  with  an  accuracy  of  90.3 
per  cent 

As  a  respiration  apparatus,  the  instrument  described  Is  of  the  cloaed-elrcnit 
type,  the  ventilating  air  current  being  maintained  by  means  of  a  pump.  Devices 
are  provided  for  absorbing  the  water  and  carbon  dlosld  of  the  respired  air  and 
for  replacing  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  air. 

Tbe  published  description  does  not  give  details  of  the  method  of  construction 
nor  of  the  operation  of  the  respiration  calorimeter. 

The  resplrRtion  apparatus  in  the  new  physiological  institate  »t  Helsing- 
fors,  R.  TiOEBSTEDT  (flkand.  Arch.  Phy»M.,  IS  (1906),  A'o.  3-4,  pp.  298-305).— 
The  respiration  apparatus  which  has  been  recently  constructed  at  Helslngfors 
is  similar  to  the  Instrument  at  tbe  Carolien  Medlcal-Snrglcal  Institute  at  Stock- 
holm previously  described  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  242).  As  shown  by  control  experi- 
ments in  which  candles  were  burned  in  tbe  respiration  chamber,  the  instm- 
ment  Is  suflldently  accurate  for  experimental  purposes.  The  experimenters 
recognize  that  the  experimental  periods  should  not  be  of  too  short  duration. 

Concerning  gastric  Juice  secretion,  B.  IjiiiTNQTiBT  (Skand,  Arch.  Phtl*icl~ 
18  (1906),  No.  3-.i,  pp.  194-262,  dgms.  3). — ^The  numerous  experiments  reported 
were  made  with  a  dog  which  had  been  operated  upon  by  the  Pawlow  method  to 
produce  a  so^alled  small  stomach. 
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The  woretlon  of  gastric  Juice,  the  author  concludes,  is  brought  about  by 
Ii^ycbic  Btlmulation  as  well  as  by  the  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  Intestine  of  a  number  of  chemical  substances.  In  general,  fat 
hindered  the  secretion  of  gastric  Juice.  Water,  alcohol,  digestion  products 
uf  protein,  and  meat  extract  caused  an  abundant  secretion.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  having  a  strength  of  0.1  to  0.5  per  cent  and  normal  gastric  Juice 
both  affected  the  secretion  very  little.  On  the  other  hand,  0.5  per  cent  solu- 
tions of  lactic  acid  and  butyric  acid  produced  an  abundant  secretion,  and 
common  salt  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  caused  secretions  dependent  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  solntlon  used.  Saliva  and  gall  stimulated  secretion  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  water.  Uall,  however,  precipitated  pepsin  and  so 
stopped  digestion. 

Natural  digestion,  it  was  found,  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  completely  than 
artificial  digestion,  partly  because  the  freshly  secreted  gastric  Juice  comes  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  proteid  material  owing  to  stomach  movements 
than  is  the  case  In  vitro,  and  partly  because  the  products  of  digestion  are 
removed  from  the  stomach  soon  after  they  are  formed. 

Other  questions  were  also  considered.  An  extended  bibliography  is  apiiended 
to  the  report 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  common  salt  on  the  chlorln  content  of 
g»strlc  Juice,  J.  Wohlgemuth  (.trb.  Path.  ln»t.  Berlin,  1906,  p.  561;  abs.  in 
Ventbl  Med.  Wist.,  1907,  No.  1,  p.  S). — ^The  experiments  reiwrted  were  made 
with  a  dog  having  a  so-called  Pawlow  small  stomach. 

The  chlorln  content  of  the  food  was  found  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
stomach  secretion  dependent  In  considerable  measure  upon  the  character  of  the 
material  fed.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  normal  stomach  mucous  mem- 
brane endeavors  to  keep  the  concentration  of  the  gastric  Juice  constrained 
within  narrow  limits  and  to  so  regulate  the  hydrochloric-acid  content  that  it 
Khali  not  become  too  high  nor  too  low. 

On  the  effect  of  bile  upon  the  hydrolysU  of  estera  by  pancreatic  jUioe, 
A.  8.  LoEVENHABT  and  C.  0.  Souder  {Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  Z  {1907),  No.  5,  pp.  415- 
425). — Among  the  couclusioua  which  were  drawn  from'  the  artificial  digestion 
experiments  made  with  ox  gall  were  the  following : 

"  Bile  salts,  lecithin,  and  bile  greatly  accelerate  the  action  of  pancreatic  Juice 
on  all  of  the  estnrs  studied,  including  olive  oil. 

"The  optimnm  concentration  for  the  bile  salts  when  the  lower  esters  are 
used  is  about  0.1  iier  cent,  while  for  olive  oil  the  optimum  is  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  In  the  latter  concentration  tlie  bile  salts  greatly  Inhibit  the  action  on 
triacetin,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  butyrate  is  much  less 
than  when  they  are  employed  in  greater  dilution. 

"Different  specimens  of  Juice  and  different  experimental  conditions  altered 
greatly  the  degree  of  acceleration  observed  and  the  relative  activity  of  the  bile 
salts  and  lecithin. 

"  We  advance  no  theory  to  account  for  the  acceleration  noted  with  these  sub- 
stances. While  we  believe  that  their  action  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  their 
solvent  action,  it  seems  that  in  addition  to  this  they  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  oitym  in  some  other  way." 

SjntheslB  of  food  protein  In  the  liver,  E.  Fbeund  and  G.  Toepfeb  {Ztgchr. 
Bxpt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  S  {1906),  Ho.  S,  pp.  6SS-6S7).— The  investigations  reftorted 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  synthesis  of  protein  takes  place  in  the  liver  and  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  its  formation. 
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The  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  metabolism,  F.  A.  Bainbridoe  and  A.  P. 
Beddard  (Proc.  Roy.  Hoc.  llAmtlon^,  79  (1907),  \o.  5J8,  pp.  75-83).— It  was 
found  In  experiineuts  with  sninll  animals  (cats)  that  the  removal  of  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  kidney  weight  was  followed  by  a  loss  of  appetite, 
wasting,  and  death  within  n  few  days  or  weetcs.  An  increase  output  of  nitro- 
gen was  not  a  constant  occurrence  and  tooli  place  only  when  the  animals  liad 
lost  22  per  cent  or  more  of  their  initial  body  weight. 

"  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  k-idneys  have  no  direct  influence  upon 
nitrogenous  metabolism,  and  that  the  increased  output  of  nitrogen  is  simply  the 
result  of  inanition,  and  Is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  observed  in  starring 
animals. 

"  We  find  that,  after  removal  of  a  portion  of  one  kidney,  and  also  after  sub- 
sequent removal  of  the  opiiosite  kidney.  .  .  .  [the  animals  experimented  upon] 
are  still  able  to  pass  a  concentrated  urine,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  urine 
Is  not  necessarily  Increased  beyond  the  normal." 

Conoeminf^  endogenous  purin  metabolism  in  man,  V.  O.  Sivttt  (Skani. 
Arch.  Physiol.,  18  (1906),  No.  S-i,  pp.  177-193).— From  a  discussion  of  original 
experimental  data  and  the  work  of  other  Investigators,  the  author  concludes 
that  purin  excretion  is  not  determined  by  muscular  work.  In  a  number  of  test^ 
purin  excretion  diminished  during  sleep,  but  if  tlie  work  of  tiie  kidneys  was 
increased  by  a  heavy  meal  before  retiring  tl»e  purin  excretion  was  Increased 

The  results  as  a  whole  are  discussed  with  reference  to  various  theories 
which  have  been  advan<>ed  with  reference  to  purin  metabolism. 

Concerning  phosphorus  metabolism,  E.  Koch  (ftt.  Petersh.  Med.  Wchntckr.. 
1906,  .Vo.  36,  pp.  i00-i02;  ab*.  in  Zentbl.  Oesam.  Phy*iol.  u.  Path.  Stoff- 
irechseU,  «.  »er..  1  (1906),  .\'o.  Z3,  p.  723). — The  metabolism  ex|>eriments 
reported  furnish  additional  reasons  for  believing  that  the  human  body  can 
not  synthesize  phosphorus  compounds  from  protein-free  jibospborus  and  Inor- 
ganic phosphorus  salts.  It  la  perhaps  possible,  however,  that  Inorganic  phos- 
phorus may  be  so  utilized  if  organic  phosphorus  is  excluded  from  the  diet  for  a 
long  time. 

Equilibrium  in  metabolism,  R.  Ehbstr(>m  (Skand.  Arch.  Phy»iol..  li^ 
(1906),  Ko.  .?-.{,  pp.  281-297,  figs.  10).— X  theoretical  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilit.v  of  obtaining  equilibrium  with  respect  to  nitrogen,  and  other  coustitiieiit-i. 
The  author  believes  that  in  general  tliere  Is  a  temporary  retention  of  an  ele- 
ment aiKl  that  e.vcretlon  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  etpiilibrium  is  reacheiL 
provided  the  amount  supplied  remains  constant. 

The  excretion  of  total  nitrogen  and  amino  acids  in  fasting,  T.  Bbugsch 
and  R.  Hibsch  (Ztschr.  Exptl  Path.  u.  Thcr..  3  (1906).  Xo.  .i,  pp.  6.1S-6U).— 
The  exi)erlment8,  which  were  made  with  a  woman  who  was  a  professional 
faster,  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  nitrogen  excretion  for  a  fasting  woman  was  6.4  grams  on  an  average 
in  the  16-day  test  reported,  which  was  25  i)er  cent  lower  than  In  the  case  of  a 
man.  The  excretion  of  amino  acids  in  urine  was  not  Increased  nor  coiihl 
free  glycocol  be  identified.  Aianin  is  less  thoroughly  assimilated  In  fasting 
than  under  normal  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  glycocol  and  leucln  are 
well  assimilated.  A  retention  of  nitrogen  may  be  induced  during  fasting  If 
amino  acids  (leucln  and  alanln)  are  fed.  even  without  the  addition  of 
cartjohydrates.  On  the  other  hand,  glycocol  is  almost  quantitatively  converted 
Into  urea. 

Add  formation  in  fasting,  M.  BSnniqbb  and  L.  Mohb  (Ztschr.  Expt.  Path. 
V.  Ther..  3  (1906),  Ko.  S,  pp.  67.5-687).— The  experimental  data  which  were 
obtained  with  a  fasting  man  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  In  all  pFobabillty 
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oxybutyric  add  Is  not  formed  in  the  body  from  leacln,  or  that  at  any  rate  If  it 
be  granted  that  theoretically  leucln  may  yield  Isovaleric  acid  and  the  latter 
/^•oxybutyric  acid,  such  a  process  does  not  take  place  quantitatively  in  the  body. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  acetone  bodies  excreted  In  the  urine  are  derived 
from  fat  or  fatty  acids. 

Third  treatise  on  the  effects  of  borax  and  boric  acid  on  the  human  system, 
O.  LiEBREiCH  (London:  J.  <t  A.  Churchill,  1906,  pp.  VIII+70,  dgms.  27). — In 
this  article,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  the  author  gives  a 
critical  review  of  the  experiments  on  the  effects  of  liorax  made  under  the 
auspices  of  this  I>epartnient  (K.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  684)  and  disagrees  with  the 
general  conclusions  which  were  reached.  Earlier  work  has  been  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  U.,  11,  p.  962). 

The  occurrence  and  identification  of  soluble  proteid  in  the  feces  of  a,duJt8, 
H.  ScHijiissMANN  (Ztschr.  Klin.  Meil.,  SO  (1906),  pp.  272-294;  abn.  in  ZentM. 
Genarn.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  fltoffirrchseU,  n.  ser.,  1  (1906),  Ifo.  2S,  p.  723). — 
According  to  tlie  author,  the  proteids  precipitated  from  feces  extract  by  acetic 
acid  consist  very  largely  of  n  complicated  mixture  of  nucleo-proteids,  with 
mucin  under  some  circumstances.  When  large  amounts  of  nnclein  are  taken 
in  the  food  the  feces  of  healthy  adults  do  not  contain  an  increased  amount  of 
nucleo-proteids,  but  with  children  such  an  Increase  Is  noted.  The  author's 
investigations  also  Include  the  pathology  of  the  subject. 

The  phosphorus  content  of  feces  fat,  J.  II.  Long  and  W.  A.  Johnson  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  .Voc.  2S  (1906).  .Vo.  10,  pp.  H99-l.>0.1). — Continuing  earlier  work 
(R  R.  R.,  18,  p.  .525)  the  phosphorus  content  of  feces  fat  was  studied.  The  fat 
content  of  8  samples  ranged  from  8.0  per  cent  to  19.4.5  per  cent  on  the  dry- 
matter  basis,  and  the  I'jO,  content  of  the  fat  from  0.2  per  cent  to  S.60  per  cent. 

"  Extreme  variations  are  sliown  in  the  percentage  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
recovered  from  the  fat.  As  found  before,  these  amounts  are  not  increased  by 
prolonged  extraction." 

As  regards  the  source  of  the  fats  containing  phosphorus  the  authors  note 
that  they  may  either  represent  unchanged  substances  from  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  or  may  represent  products  of  metabolism  within  the  body.  The  possi- 
bility of  Intestinal  bacteria  as  a  source  of  feces  fat  is  also  spoken  of.  The 
antbors  state  that  the  investigations  will  be  continued. 

anhcal  fboduction. 

Investigation  of  concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs  as  sold  in  Iowa, 
L.  G.  Michael  (lotra  Sta.  Bui.  fl6,  pp.  .52). — A  large  number  of  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  collected  In  Iowa  were  analyzed,  including  blood  meal,  tankage, 
and  similar  products,  cotton-seed  meal.  Unseed  meal,  wheat  shorts  or  standard 
middlings,  flour  middlings,  mixed  wheat  feed,  low  grade  or  red  dog  flour, 
hominy  feed,  com  and  oat  chop,  com-and-cob  meal,  corn  meal<  mixed  alfalfa 
feeds,  oat  shorts,  oat  bran,  oat  flour,  oat  middlings,  germ  oil  meal,  pressed 
cracklings,  germ  meal,  and  gluten  feed. 

The  samples  of  blood  meal  received  during  the  year,  the  author  states,  ran 
below  the  i)ercentage  of  protein  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  tankage. 

"  Meat  meal,  also  guaranteed  to  contain  60  per  cent  protein,  has  averaged  2.13 
per  cent  below  that  standard,  one  sample  dropping  as  low  as  .52.47  yter  cent. 
Both  products,  stated  to  be  free  from  stomach  contents,  have  been  found  to 
contain  undigested  oat  hulls  or  hair.  Even  as  high  as  4.4  per  cent  of  silica  (the 
basic  constituent  of  sand)  has  been  found  In  some  samples. 
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"  Of  13  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  examined,  only  one  was  found  to  be 
'prime'  or  up  to  the  standard  of  41.2  per  cent  protein  set  by  the  Cotton-seed 
Crushers'  Association.  The  samples  below  grade  are  heavily  loaded  with  cotton- 
seed hulls,  which  brings  the  protein  content  from  1  to  3.^  per  cent  bekm 
guarantee. 

"  The  by-products  of  the  wheat  flour  Industry  vary  greatly,  according  to  tlw 
process  of  milling.  The  qnality.  of  the  output  from  a  number  of  mills  also 
fluctuates  according  to  the  other  grains  that  are  being  ground  whose  Inferior 
offal  is  run  Into  the  wheat  by-products.  Fluctuations  may  be  due  to  other 
adulterating  materials  at  liand. 

"The  average  of  our  analyses  of  the  mill  feeds  sold  in  low^a  show  that  most 
of  these  products  are  below  the  standards  of  those  manufacturers  who  stamp 
their  guarantees  on  the  saclcs  containing  their  feeds.  .  .  . 

"  It  Is  a  common  practice  to  run  scourings,  corn  bulls  and  offal,  oat  bulls  and 
the  hulls  of  weed  seeds  Into  the  bran.  The  ground  weed  seeds  and  screenings 
liave  been  run  Into  the  shorts.  The  effect  that  this  practice  has  on  the  quality 
of  the  bran  'and  shorts  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  adulteration.  At  a  fe«r 
mills  where  such  admixtures  were  made.  It  was  possible  to  get  samples  of  pore 
shorts  and  bran  direct  from  the  duster,  and  other  samples  from  the  packer  at 
which  the  sacking  of  these  by-products  for  shipment  was  mada  In  some 
Instances  the  differences  In  protein  content  were  as  great  as  two  per  cent 

"At  some  mills  a  system  of  '  padding  '  is  carried  on ;  that  Is,  a  sack  Is  partiallr 
filled  with  shorts  and  the  balance  of  the  sack  filled  with  bran.  The  whole  is 
then  sold  at  shorts  prices.    Sweepings  from  the  floor  are  also  used  as  padding. 

"  Com  and  oat  chop  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  feeds  in  the  State  and 
one  that  shows  the  greatest  variety  of  composition.  Many  local  millers  com- 
plain that  they  can  not  buy  corn  and  oats  and  grind  them  at  a  profit  In  com- 
I>etltlou  with  the  brands  of  this  product  that  are  shipped  In  from  outside  their 
vicinity.  These  '  shipped-in '  chops  Invariably  contain  oat  hulls,  light  oats, 
ground  cob,  and  milling  offal  that  render  It  possible  for  them  to  be  offered  at 
a  figure  the  local  grinder  can  not  touch." 

Condlmental  stock  foods  and  tonics,  L.  G.  Michael  and  H.  O.  Bctckv.vn 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  «7,  pp.  28,  fig.  1). — A  large  number  of  foods  and  tonics  were 
examined  and  found  to  consist  of  common  drugs  usually  with  the  addition  of 
some  inexpensive  material  as  a  filler. 

According  to  the  authors,  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  these  compounds 
"claimed  to  work  wonders  with  stock.  Common  salt,  suipbur.  ci>arcoal.  pepper, 
and  gentian  predominate  among  tlie  useful  drugs  while  the  non-medicinal 
fenugreek  Is  omni]>resent.  Any  particular  stock  food  may  have  certain  otiier 
Ingredients  predominating;  but  variations  from  these  few  drugs  are  of  little 
Importance  medicinally.  There  are  only  a  few  over  two  score  of  different  sub- 
stances that  can  be  used  In  such  mixtures." 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  stock  foods  and  tonics  "does  not  warrant  tbe 
manufacturer  charging  for  them  such  exorbitant  prices.  The  great  bulk  (one- 
half  or  more)  is  made  up  of  some  common  feeding-stuff  that  markets  at  not  more 
than  |1.50  per  100  lbs.  (in  one  instance  ground  pine  bark  was  used).  About 
one-tenth  is  common  salt  and  another  one-tenth  Is  charcoal.  This  leaves  three- 
tenths  to  be  made  up  of  such  simple  drugs  and  remedies  as  anise,  sulphur, 
ginger,  red  pepper,  sassafras,  and  the  like." 

A  formula  for  condition  powders  is  quoted  and  modifications  suggested  wblch 
will  enable  tbe  farmer  to  prepare  a  homemade  stock  food,  if  be  wiahes  to  use 
such  material. 
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"A  tabIeH|Kx>nful  of  hucIi  a  uiixture  fed  nigbt  and  morning  would  not  put  bis 
stock  on  tlie  uiarlcet  In  thirty  days  less  time,  neither  would  it  double  the  flow 
of  the  milk  of  his  dairy  herd,  nor  would  it  prevent  cholera  in  hogs,  abortion  In 
cattle,  croup  in  chickens,  nor  glanders  In  horses.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  tiint  any 
stock  food  or  tonic  will  do  this.  The  feeding  of  domestic  animals  is  and  always 
will  be  a  matter  of  applied  common  sense  and  intelligence.  But  such  a  stock 
fbod  would  have  the  merit  of  being  extremely  inexpensive,  besides  having  as  much 
merit  In  other  ways  as  any  of  Its  class." 

From  a  summary  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  condimental  stock  foods  on 
digestibility  and  related  topics.  It  Is  evident,  according  to  the  authors,  "that 
condimental  stock  foods  and  tonics.  Instead  of  producing  the  prodigious  results 
claimed  for  tbeni.  have  really  little  or  no  lieneflclal  effects  and  may  greatly  In- 
crease the  cost  of  beef,  pork,  and  milk  production." 

The  examination  of  cattl«  and  poultry  foods,  J.  B.  Lindset  (Massachu- 
setta  8ta.  Bui.  112,  pp.  58). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law 
analyses  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  dried  distillers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  dried  brewers'  grains, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  mixed  feed,  wheat  feeds  with  admixtures,  wheat  bran, 
dairy  feeds,  molasses  feeds,  rye  feeds,  calf  meal,  corn  meal,  hominy  meal,  com 
and  oat  feed,  fortified  starchy  feeds,  oat  feed,  miscellaneous  starchy  feeds,  meat 
scraps,  meat  and  bone  meal,  bone  meal,  granulated  milk,  poultry  mash  and  meal, 
chick  and  scratching  grains,  and  alfalfa  and  clover  meals. 

Some  of  the  autlior's  deductions  follow :  Most  of  the  high-grade  and  niedlam 
cotton-seed  meals  were  found  to  meet  their  protein  guarantees  and  were  of  good 
color  and  tasta  The  ne^t-process  linseed  menl  contained  rather  less  protein 
than  was  found  In  the  two  preceding  years,  though  the  price  per  ton  was  higher. 
The  majority  of  the  old  process  meals  were  of  first  grade.  Four  of  the  19 
samples  were  second  quality,  although  the  price  asked  for  these  was  29  cts.  a 
ton  In  excess  of  that  for  first  quality  goods. 

The  author  notes  that  many  mills  and  large  jobbers  are  placing  a  guarantee 
of  composition  ujKin  their  mill  by-products.  The  importance  of  not  running 
screenings,  ground  or  unground,  into  tliese  feeds  Is  Insisted  niK>n.  "  It  is 
believed  that  the  addition  of  light  oats,  hulls,  weed  seeds,  and  the  like  will  In 
the  end  work  fully  as  much  harm  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  consumers." 

The  feeds  classed  as  wheat  feeds  with  admixtures  were  found  to  consist 
principally  of  bran  and  ground  corn  cobs  In  the  proportion  of  about  .1 :1.  "  Our 
observations  lead  us  to  Infer  that  these  goods  are  frequently  offered  untagged, 
or  sold  for  straight  bran,  the  tags  having  been  removed  before  delivery.  We 
can  not  caution  buyers  too  strongly  to  be  on  tbeir  guard  against  snch  deception." 

As  regards  mi^^xed  dairy  feeds,  the  author  believes  that  while  many  of  the 
pw^rletary.  mixtures  found  on  sale  should  prove  satisfactory  as  complete  grain 
rations  for  dairy  stock  the  dairyman  can  himself  prepare  as  good  or  better 
rations  for  less  money,  and  formulas  for  such  mixed  rations  are  given. 

"The  better  grades  of  molasses  feeds  test  rather  higher  In  protein  tlian 
formerly,  are  readily  eaten,  and  can  be  safely  fed  as  the  entire  grain  ration  If 
desired.  At  prevailing  prices  they  do  not  furnish- digestible  matter  as  cheaply 
as  It  can  be  obtained  from  home-mixed  rations,  and  as  sources  of  digestible 
protein  they  are  decidedly  expensive.  The  writer  can  not  from  a  standpoint  of 
economy  advocate  these  mixtures  In  place  of  those  that  can  l>e  niade  by  the 
ordinary  dairyman  from  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers'  and  brewers' 
dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  flour  middlings,  corn  and  bomlny  meals." 

Cioncerning  the  comparative  value  of  red  and  white  wheat  for  i^oultry  feed, 
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the  author  states  that  one  sort  la  aa  good  as  another,  providing  they  are  eqoall; 
well  developed.  Alfalfa  meal,  be  points  out,  is  much  Ku|)erlor  to  clover  meal 
as  a  source  of  protein,  and  the  tops  of  both  plants  are  the  best  portion  for 
Iioultry  feeding.  "  Poultry  men  should  grow  their  own  clover,  cutting  and  car- 
ing it  wt>en  in  the  bud."  , 

To  facilitate  the  mixing  of  rations  a  table  is  given  which  shows  the  weight  o( 
a  quart  and  the  measure  of  a  pound  of  a  numl>er  of  the  more  common  proteid 
and  starchy  feeds. 

The  feed  control  in  1005-6,  J.  W.  Carson  and  G.  S.  Fbafs  (Texas  Bta.  Bui. 
90,  pp.  74). — The  text  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law  is  given  and  the  results  of 
examination  of  1,626  samples  are  reported.  These  include  com  chops,  Kaflr 
com,  com  bran,  com-and-cob  meal,  wheftt  bran,  wlieat  shorts,  wheat  chops, 
cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  cake,  cotton-seed  scrum,  cotton-seed  feed  (coM 
processed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls),  mixed  feeds,  rice  bran,  rice  polish,  rice 
hulls,  chicken  feed  (cracked  rice),  milo  maize,  ground  oats,  alfalfa  meal,  mixed 
poultry  feed,  blood  meal,  meat  meal  and  similar  goods,  bone  for  poultry,  and 
tankage.  A  number  of  samples  were  found  lower  than  guaranteed,  but  in  goi- 
cral  the  feeding  stuffs  on  the  market  were  satisfactory.  "  There  have,  of  course, 
been  cases  in  which  inferior  or  adulterated  feeding  stuffs  were  sold,  but  for  tlie 
most  part  the  feeding  stuffs  have  been  of  excellent  quality." 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  J.  L.  Hills  and  C.  II.  Jone»  {VCTinont  8ta.  Bid. 
■1Z4,  pp.  8). — The  following  materials,  oottou-seed  meal  and  feed.  Unseed  meal, 
gluten  meal  and  feed,  distillers'  dried  grains,  molasses  feed,  hominy  feed,  oat 
feed,  com  and  oat  feed,  mixed  feed  and  ground  com  cobs,  calf  meal,  meat  and 
bone  meal  and  poultry  feed,  were  collected  during  the  spring  of  1906  and  exam- 
ined under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding-stuff  law.  Most  of  the  materials 
entirely  or. very  nearly  met  their  guarantees. 

As  regards  cotton-seed  feeds,  the  authors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlieir 
guaranteed  protein  content  is  practically  one-half  and  their  retail  price  five- 
sixths  that  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

With  the  exception  of  2  of  the  lower  grade  samples,  all  of  the  distillers'  dried 
grains  offered  for  sale  were  below  the  guarantee,  as  were  also  4  of  the  7 
samples  of  molasses  feeds.  "These  goods  are  relatively  new  on  the  Vermont 
feed  markets,  and  are — speaking  broadly — admixtures  of  waste  molasses  and 
sugars  with  sundry  grain  products  and  offals,  or  with  beet  pulp."  With  tlie 
exception  of  1  brand,  the  4  alfalfa  feeds  were  equal  to  their  guarantees. 
"  These  are  also  somewhat  new  in  eastern  markets.  Cut  or  ground  alfalfa 
hay — the  whole  plant  In  some  cases,  the  more  tender  portions  in  others — ^fonn 
the  basis,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  more  or  less  of  the  approved  forms  of 
concentrates.    The  straight  ground  hay  needs  no  guaranty." 

"  It  siiould  be  clearly  understood  that  guaranty  maintenance,  though  desir- 
able, is  not  the  sole  criterion  by  which  a  feed  should  be  gaged.  Many  brands 
habitually  contain  less  protein  than  their  manufacturers  claim  for  them,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  at  ruling  prices  are  far  more  economical  and  desirable  pur- 
chases than  are  some  feeds  which  regularly  meet  the  low  standards  their  mak- 
ers set  for  them." 

Commercial  feeding  BtoCa,  J.  L.  Huxs  and  C.  H.  Jones  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui 
125,  pp.  11-16). — In  carrying  out  the  State  feed-inspection  work,  examinations 
were  made  of  a  number  of  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feeds, 
distillers'  dried  grains,  brewers'  dried  grains,  molasses  feeds,  alfalfa  feeds, 
hominy  feed,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  feeds,  wheat  offals,  and  provenders,  col- 
lected In  November,  1906.    With  the  exception  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  tlie 
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distillers'  dried  grains  ttie  materials  examined  met  or  very  nearly  met  their 
guarantees. 

"  It  should  not,  of  course,  be  inferred,  t>ecause  the  present  low  grade  of  cotton- 
seed menl  is  deplored  and  the  continued  shortage  of  distillers'  dried  grains  is 
lamented,  that  consumers  should  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  these  goods.  Not- 
withstanding their  failures  to  meet  guarantees,  they  are  far  better  purchases 
than  are  most  if  not  all  of  the  lower  graded  goods  whose  promised  protein  con- 
tents are  maintained." 

Iiicens«d  commercial  feeding  staffs,  1806,  F.  W.  Woix'and  G.  A.  Olson 
{Wisconsin  Bta.  Bui.  142,  pp.  54). — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  feeding- 
stuflT  law  analyses  were  made  of  248  samples  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  feeds, 
including  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feeds,  corn  feeds. and  similar 
goods,  mixed  com  and  oat  feeds,  commercial  and  proprietary  dairy  and  horse 
feeds,  malt  sprouts,  blood  meal,  meat  meal  and  similar  goods,  mixed  pouitry 
feeds,  molasses  feeds,  rye  sprouts,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  molasses  beet 
pnlp,  oats,  ground  oats,  clipped  oats,  com  meal,  damaged  wheat,  wheat  screen- 
ings, barley  screenings,  barley  feed,  barley  bulls,  wet  brewers'  grains,  and 
buciiwheat  bran. 

According  to  the  authors,  considerable  Improvement  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  in  the  character  of  the  concentrated  feeds  sold  in  Wisconsin. 
The  number  of  deficiencies  in  guaranteed  composition  of  licensed  feeds  was 
smaller  this  year,  and  fewer  mixed  feeds  of  Inferior  grade  were  ottered  for  sale 
than  in  the  past 

"  Farmers  and  dealers  can,  therefore,  feel  that  the  feed  market  in  our  State 
is  in  a  better  condition  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  feed  offered  for  sale,  and 
reputable  dealers  have  less  to  fear  from  dishonest  competition  than  ever  before. 

"  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  sell  goods  of  inferior  grade 
during  the  year.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  serious  adultera- 
tions of  feeding  stuffs  have,  however,  l)een  practiced  during  the  year  in  this 
Statfe  The  admixture  of  undesirable  materials,  like  screenings  to  flour-mill 
feeds,  barley  hulls  to  malt  sprouts,  or  manufacture  of  refuse-feeds  from  poorly- 
cleaned  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  flour  or  oil  mills,  have  been  met  with,  but  no 
dangerous  adulterations  have  been  found  as,  for  instance,  with  rice  hulls,  which 
were  found  in  last  year's  inspections." 

Stock  food  [com  silage  for  horses]  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,  and  Min.  Reo.,  9 
(1906),  No.  12,  pp.  1123-1128).— The  value  of  different  forage  crops  for  winter 
feeding  is  spoken  of. 

The  statement  Is  made  that  com  silage  has  been  satisfactorily  used  at  the 
Mooi  River  Remount  Depot  as  feed  for  horses.  The  dally  ration  of  horses 
running  in  paddocks  consisted  of  4  lbs.  of  chopped  com  silage,  2  lbs.  of  alfalfa 
or  forage,  a  few  pounds  of  crushed  com,  and  an  ounce  of  salt.  "  From  the  flrst 
they  liked  the  ensilage  and  did  remarkably  well  on  it.  Many  horses  not  doing 
well  before  showed  improvement.  The  droppings  were  of  a  particularly 
healthy  nature.  The  stabUKl  horses  also  had  a  few  pounds  mixed  with  other 
food — even  those  working — at  their  midday  feed,  and  did  well  on  It" 

The  calculated/ imd  determined  nutrients  of  rations,  J.  A.  Hummel  (Minne- 
sota Sta: Bui.  99,  pp.  121-1,12). — In  discussing  feeding  problems  it  is  customary 
to  calculate  digestible  nutrients  by  tlie  aid  of  standard  factors.  Digestion 
experiments  with  steers,  undertaken  at  the  station  and  not  yet  reported,  gave 
the  opportunity  of  <-oniparing  calculated  and  determined  results. 

The  ration  fed  consisted  of  14  lbs.  of  ground  grain  made  up  of  corn  meal, 
bran,  oats,  and  oil  cake  4 : 3 : 2 ;  1  with  10  lbs.  of  timothy  hay  and  com  fodder 
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ad  libitum  (usually  5  lbs.)  in  addition.  In  determining  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  ratloii  It  was  found  that  the  composition  of  the  ground  feed  agreed  so 
closely  with  the  composition,  as  shown  by  analyses,  of  the  separate  ingredients 
that  It  was  evident  the  grain  mixture  could  be  considered  as  one  food  mate- 
rial In  making  calculations  and  computations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  results  of  the  6  digestion  trials  as 
determined  and  as  calculated  by  means  of  digestion  coefficients  used  with  botb 
determined  and  average  values  for  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffB : 

Comportton  of  determined  and  calculated  amountg  of  nutrients  digested  from 

same  ration. 


Method  followed. 


Renilta  obtained  by  dl«catlon  ezperimenta 

Kesalts  calculated  from  actiuU  analne*  of  feeding 

atulTg  and  Bverage  digestion  coefflclenta 

Result!  calculated  from  •Tetage  flgnres  for  compoel- 

Uon  of  feeding  stufBi  and  dlgestloo  coefBcients . . . . 


Protein. 


IJbt. 

7.26 


7.M 
7.ffi2 


Fkt. 


I    ToUl 
carbohy- 
dratesL 


tJu. 
2.64 


3.06 


IJbt.  Ut. 

!&.!»       in 


50.47 


l.» 


"  It  will  be  observed  there  Is  a  reasonably  close  agreement  between  the  actoal 
digestible  nutrients  of  this  ration  .  .  .  and  the  calculated  digestible  uutrientx. 
These  reMults  show  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  tables  of  digestible  nntii- 
pnts,  as  recorded  in  standard  works  on  feeding  compiled  from  the  average  com- 
position of  American  feeding  stuffs  and  average  digestion  coefficients,  are  soffl- 
clently  accurate  for  the  general  calculation  of  rations.  The  difference  between 
the  actual  and  calculated  nutrients,  as  found  in  this  Investigation,  lu  which  <> 
steers  of  widely  different  tyi>es  were  used,  was  small,  amounting  In  1  day  to 
less  than  i  lb.  of  dry  matter  and  less  than  i^  lb.  per  day  of  protein. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  individual  steers  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  ranged 
from  .'50.32  to  till.($4  per  cent  and  the  carbohydrates  from  76.08  to  S2.08  per  cent 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  a  mixed  ration,  such  as  used  in  this  Investigation,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  dry  matter  ...  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
tein, and  about  three-quarters  of  the  fat  and  carbohydrates  of  the  food  consnmed 
were  digested  and  utilized  by  the  body.  These  results  show  that  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  exiierinient  In  which  a  mixed  ration  was  used  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  nutrients  were  voided  as  Indigestible  matter  in  the  feces." 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  results  of  the  experiments  emphasize  the  desira- 
bility of  using  coarse  fodder  which  supplies  a  maximum  amount  of  protein. 

The  energy  value  of  the  urine  was  determined  to  secure  data  for  calculating 
the  available  energy  of  the  ration.  The  nitrogen  In  the  urine  and  the  balance 
of  income  and  outgo  of  this  constituent  were  also  determined. 

"  In  this  Investigation  an  average  of  63.92  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  of  the 
ration  measured  In  calories  or  heat  units  was  available  to  the  body.  In  the 
dally  ration  the  food  supplies  47,875  calories  and  30.600  calories  were  available 
to  the  body.  While  this  la  apparently  a  large  loss,  it  !s  a  more  economical  nse 
of  the  fuel  value  than  a  steam  engine  where  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  energy 
Is  available." 
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Composition  and  digfestibillty  of  emmer,  J.  A.  Hummel  (Minnesota  8ta. 
Bui  99,  pp.  133-138). — The  digestibility  of  whole  and  ground  emmer  fed  with 
alfalfa  bay  and  of  alfalfa  hay  alone  was  determined  in  experiments  with  sheep. 
The  average  results  follow : 

.Average  digest ibility  of  emmer  and  alfalfa  ha» — Experiments  tcith  sheep. 


Kind  of  feed. 

Dry 
matter. 

Ferci. 
78.97 
81.33 
M.83 
93.99 

Protein. 

Fat. 

extract.       «»«'■ 

Ash. 

Whole  emmer  aiid  alfalfa  hay 

PrrH. 
60.62 
82.62 
68.81 
86.78 

Prrct. 
66.46 
77.55 
15.75 
92.38 

FtrcL    1    Ftrd. 
91.41  1       6a86 
88.74          70.49 
69.05'        41.31 
96.56  I       83.60 

Ferct. 
37.02 

Ground  emmer  and  alfalfa  hay 

51.86 

AIMIahay 

24.41 

Emmer  alone  (calculated) 

58.28 

As  sbown  by  the  results,  a  ration  of  emmer  and  alfalfa  hay  when  fed  to 
sheep  has  a  high  digestibility,  especially  as  regards  protein  and  nitrogen-free 
extract.  "  There  was  a  much  more  complete  digestion  of  the  ration  of  hay  and 
grain  than  of  the  ration  of  hay  alone."  The  results  also  show  a  high  digesti- 
bility for  emmer.  "  In  localities  where  emmer  can  be  grown  successfully  it 
will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration  of  growing  or  fattening  cattle." 

In  connection  with  the  digestion  experiments  the  urine  was  collected  and 
analyzed  In  order  that  the  balance  of  Income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  might  be 
determined. 

The  heat-producing  -value  of  the  crude  fat  of  fodders  and  grains,  H.  Sny- 
DIB  (Uinnesota  Sta.' Bui.  99,  pp.  139,  I4O). — In  discussions  of  energy  value 
ether  extract  is  assumed  to  yield  9.5  calories  per  gram,  which  is  the  average 
value  obtained  when  fat  is  burned  in  a  bomb  calorimeter.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  fa^'tor  Is  accurate  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  ether  extract  of  several 
kinds  of  coarse  fodder  was  determined,  the  results  l)eing  as  follows:  Com 
fodder  8.047,  com  silage  7.545,  clover  hay  8.03«,  add  timothy  hay  8.220  calories 
per  gram. 

"  When  the  fats  of  wheat  and  barley  were  extracted  and  burned  in  the  calo- 
rimeter they  yielded  0.34  and  9.21  calories,  respectively,  indicating  that  with 
these  cereals  the  ether  extract  has  practically  the  same  caloric  value  as  pure 
fat" 

It  la  evident  that  the  figures  for  coarse  fodder  are  from  11  to  20  per  cent 
lower  than  the  theoretical  value  and  this  difference  is  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  nonfatty  material,  such  as  chlorophyll,  in  the  ether  extract  To  secure 
additional  data  regarding  the  proportion  of  such  nonfatty  bodies  present  deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  ether  extract  and  the  following 
percentages  were  obtained :  Clover  hay  0.174,  timothy  hay  0.153,  com  0.062, 
oats  0.063,  barley  0.047,  and  wheat  0.043  per  cent 

"The  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  ether  extract  from  the  grains  was  found  to 
be  much  less  than  In  that  from  the  coarse  fodders,  as  clover  and  timothy.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  and  barley,  if  all  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ether  extract  is  con- 
sidered present  as  lecithbi,  there  would  be  less  than  8  per  cent  of  this  material. 

"  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  ether  extract  of  grains  indicates  that  in  the 
calculation  of  rations  It  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  energy  value  as 
fat ;  In  coarse  fodders,  howeverr  the  ether  extract  has  an  energy  value  of  11  to 
20  i»er  cent  less  than  fat.  .  .  . 
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"  While  the  chlorophyll  reduces  the  heat  of  eouibustlou  of  the  ether  extract 
there  are  coiupensatlns  factors;  its  prenence  hi  the  fodder  is  a  desirable  char- 
acteristic, for  the  color  of  the  fodder  is  due  to  chlorophyll  and  is  an  index  of 
quality.    Feeders  justly  give  preference  to  well-cured  fodders  of  good  color." 

The  dlgesttbility'  of  rye  feed  meal,  O.  Keixneb  et  al.  (Landv.  Vem.  Stat- 
es (1907),  So.  5-6,  pp.  466-470). — In  digestion  e.xiierliueuts  with  sheep  it  wa> 
found  that  rye  feed  meal  on  nn  average  had  tlie  following  coetticients  of  digesii- 
bility :   Dry  matter,  92.7 ;   protein.  75.9,  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  90.8  per  cent 

The  facility  of  digestion  of  foods  a  factor  in  feeding,  C.  L.  Beach  (C'on- 
necticiit  Htorm  Sla.  Bui.  4-h  pp.  i.1). — A  series  of  terts  Is  reiwrted  In  which  corn 
meal  and  mixed  bay  in  turn  were  fe<I  as  a  matnteuunce  ration  to  2  dry.  farrow 
cows.  The  results  of  tests  with  uiilch  cows,  pigs,  and  calves  are  also  quoted 
and  discussed  for  purix>ses  of  <>omparison. 

On  an  average  6.25  lbs.  of  com  meal  containing  4.5  llts.  digestible  nutrients 
was  re<julretl  for  niaintemuK-e  by  the  farn)w  i-ows  as  <-ouipared  with  1;1.1.t  lbs. 
of  bay  containing  7.1  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients :  that  is,  on  an  average  57  per 
cent  more  digestible  nutrients  was  required  for  maintenance  when  derived  fruni 
bay  than  from  corn  meal.  "  Less  digestible  nutrients  from  com  menl.  therefore, 
were  required  for  maintenance  than  from  bay,  because  less  energj-  of  the  feed 
was  used  in  the  worl{  of  digestion  and  assimilation."  "An  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  grain  to  roughage  In  a  ration  for  milch  cows  (in  tests  which  were  quoted] 
tends  to  facilitate  digestion,  and  is  followed  by  increased  production." 

A  similar  explanation  will  account  for  tlie  more  rapid  gain  in  tlie  ca.se  of  the 
pigs  and  calves  fed  tlie  more  easily  digestible  rations  in  the  tests  summarized. 
In  general,  a«-ording  to  the  author,  "  the  value  of  a  feed  defiends  uiwii  Us  com- 
position, digestibility,  and  ease  or  facility  of  digestion.  The  first  two  factors 
are  considered  in  the  formulation  of  rations.  The  third  factor  has  only  recentlj' 
been  recognized,  and  little  definite  knowledge  in  regtird  to  it  is  at  hand.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  recognized  that  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than  meal,  con- 
centrates than  roughage,  eatly  than  late  cut  hay,  silage  than  com  stover,  ott 
than  rj-e  straw.  A  i)ound  of  digestible  matter,  therefore,  should  be  more 
valuable  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter." 

Investigations  in  the  use  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  J.  A.  Fans  ( V.  S.  Dcpt. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Itidux.  Bui.  94.  PP-  39). — ^Tbe  results  of  investigations  like 
those  carried  on  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  deitend  for 
their  value  in  large  measure  upon  accurate  determinations  of  the  heats  of 
combustion  of  feed,  urine,  and  feces.  Critical  studies  were  therefore  under- 
taken of  the  determination  of  such  values  and  the  factors  which  affect  the 
accuracy  of  results  and  related  questions. 

The  bomb  calorimeter  used  Is  briefly  described  and  the  methods  of  operating 
it  are  outlined.  Among  the  factors  affecting  accuracy  of  results  which  were 
investigated  were  the  quality  of  the  oxygen,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  bomb  during  combustion,  the  oxidation  of  combined  nitrogen  to  nitrit- 
ncid,  and  Incomplete  combustion. 

The  experimental  and  analytical  data  reported  led  to  the  following  (-"n- 
clusions :  "  There  are  many  t>osslbilities  .for  error  In  the  work  with  the  bomb 
calorimeter.  Undoubtedly  many  Investigators  in  the  past  have  worked  with 
impure  oxygen  and  never  questioned  Its  puritj-.  In  the  light  of  our  present 
experience  it  is  questionable  whether  Stohmann  himself,  by  the  use  of  a  heated 
<«pper  tul)e,  could  have  removed  the  last  traces  of  combustible  gases  from 
his  oxygen.  The  disappearance  of  nitric  acid  formed  and  its  relation' to  the 
ash  has  not  lieen  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  only  within  a  couple  of 
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.vpara  that  the  tbenuometer  lug  has  come  to  be  applied  lu  the  calculatlonti  of 
the  results. 

"These  overlooked  or  at  times  unknown  difllculties  .  .  .  nia.v  be  the 
c-ause  of  some  of  the  disagreements  of  results  as  e.xi)erlenced  by  different 
Investigators." 

The  author  believes  that  "much  work  Is  .vet  neede<l  in  the  different  lines 
Indicatetl  before  the  methwl  for  determinations  of  heat  of  combustion  by 
means  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  can  be  called  perfect" 

Animal  breeding  In  Europe,  W.  J.  Kennedy  (.-iHicr.  Breedrrn'  A»»oc.  Proc, 
i  (190S),  pp.  IJS-l-iO). — The  leading  features  which  underlie  the  successful 
animal  breeding  lu  Kuroite,  according  to  the  author,  are  "  a  genuine  liking 
for  good  animals,  a  keen  judgment  of  animal  form,  a  clear  cut  and  well- 
defined  aim  or  puriJose,  i)ennanency  of  work,  good  judgment  and  care  in  the 
selection  of  sires,  impartiality  toward  fads  and  fashions,  tiie  Itoneflclui  InHu- 
enc-es  of  government  aid,  the  favorable  climatic  influences  in  certain  districts, 
and  the  i)ecuniary  advantages  accruing  from  live-stock  farming." 

American  work  in  breeding  plants  and  animals,  W.  M.  Havs  (Aiiut. 
Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc.,  2  (1906).  pp.  155-167). — As  the  author  jioints  out,  the 
I'nited  States  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  States  are  giving  very  broad 
recognition  to  breeding  interests.  The  lines  of  work  followed  are  (•oncemed 
with  the  introduction  of  plants  and  animals,  breeding  exi)eriments  carried  on  by 
private  individuals,  cooix'ratlve  work  between  public  and  private  agencies, 
educational  work  in  breeding,  and  research  work  In  heredity  and  breeding.  In 
all  these  lines  e.xcept  the  second  the  National  Government  and  the  States  take 
a  prominent  part. 

Carcasses  of  beef  and  live-'weight  prices,  W.  Dinsmobe  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  51 
(1907),  Xo.  H,  p.  ^09,  figs.  :>). — The  commercial  cuts  Into  which  a  beef  carcass  is 
divided  are  Illustrated  and  the  proportion  of  high-priced  and  low-priced  cuts 
discussed  with  reference  to  practical  feeding. 

"  For  years  there  has  been,  and  there  Is  now,  a  keen  demand  for  cattle  that 
will  cut  out  heavy  loin  and  rib  cuts  with  a  minimum  per  cent  of  those  cuts  that 
are  less  In  demand.  The  heavy  muscles  on  the  back  and  loin,  which  give  thick- 
ness to  these  parts,  can  not  be  developed  by  e.verdse,  for  they  are  used  only 
in  bending  the  back  down  or  to  one  side ;  and  if  they  could  be  so  developed  it 
would  not  be  desirable,  as  it  would  but  result  In  coarsening  tlie  fllier,  thereby 
making  them  less  tender.  Feeding  within  practical  reasonable  limits  has  but 
little  influen<-e  on  the  per  cent  of  lean  meat,  and  the  only  way  In  which  we  can 
incTease  the  thickness  of  flesh  element  on  these  most-desired  |)arts  is  by  the 
Kelectiou  of  thick-fleshed  sires  and  dams,  by  the  utilization  of  everj'  favorable 
variation  in  this  direction." 

Skim  milk  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  calves,  A.  Pibocchi  (Ann.  1st.  Agr. 
[itilan],  6  (1901-5),  pp.  123-189,  figs.  2).— Exi)erimental  studies  are  reported 
and  data  summarized  regarding  the  feeding  value  for  calves  of  skim  milk 
alone  and  supplemented  by  different  materials,  including  among  others  riiv, 
ground  malt,  corn  meal,  linseed  oil.  iieunut  oil.  sesame  oil.  oleomargarine,  dried 
blood,  eggs,  and  commercial  calf  feeds.  Gain  was  most  ciieaply  made  witii 
skim  milk  supplemented  by  oleomargarine,  and  was  most  exi>euslve  with  whole 
milk. 

A  bibliography  of  skim  milk  as  a  feeding  stuff  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  report.  A  briefer  account  of  the  experiment  has  already  ai)i)eare<l  (E.  S.  R.. 
17,  p.  894). 

The  amoaqt  and  fat  content  of  the  milk  taken  by  sucking  calves, 
ScHiiXEB-TiETZ  (Vrtljschr. Bayer.  Landv;.  Rat.,  11  (1906),  Xo.  J,,  pp.  679-687).— 
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Kroiu  a  KuiuiuHry  of  data  the  autlior  cuncludeH  that  tlie  desire  for  milk  witb  i 
high  fat  content  expresses  n  physiological  demand. 

Pattening  range  lambs,  R.  K.  Carmichael  {Ohio  >V(a.  Bui.  119,  pp.  S*-)». 
figs.  .}>• — The  relative  value  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  lueal,  and  a  commeniil 
stock  feed  as  supplemAnts  to  corn  was  st^letl  with  4  lots  of  40  wether  lamlf 
each,  the  test  covering  \K\  days.  In  everj-  case  the  grain  ration  was  imppl^ 
mented  by  clover,  blue-grass,  and  alfalfa  hay. 

The  daily  gain  on  the  corn  ration  was  0.2!)8  lb.  ijer  head  and  on  com  snpiile- 
mented  by  other  concentrated  feed  it  ranged  from  0.8tK2  lb.  on  linseed  nieal  t'> 
0.312  lb.  on  a  commercial  Hto<-k  feed.  The  cost  of  a  imund  of  gain  on  the  <wn 
ration  was  4.91  cts..  on  tiie  ration  with  a  commercial  stock  feed  4i!0  ots.,  and  on 
cotton-seed  meal  and  iinseetl  meal  r>.14  and  5.:U  cts..  res|)e<-tlvely.  One  of  tbf 
lambs  fed  the  commercial  stwk  feed  die<l  during  the  test.  When  the  lots  were 
slaughtered  and  dressed  the  shrinkage  ranged  from  50.!)  |ier  cent  with  tkp 
cotton-seed  meal  lot  to  o.'{.r>  per  cent  with  the  corn  lot 

The  manure  from  the  4  lots  was  collected  and  Its  value  estimated,  that  ob- 
taiup<l  from  the  lots  fed  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal  lielng  the  most  valaalilr. 
"  The  extra  cost  of  the  rations,  however,  more  than  eijualed  the  increased  nlv 
of  the  manure." 

As  iM)lnted  out  by  the  autlior.  the  lot  fed  the  commercial  stock  feed  nwlf 
slightly  greater  gains  at  a  lower  cost  than  tlic  other  lots,  and  also  shrank  liw 
in  shipi>ing  and  yielded  a  higher  i)en«ntage  of  dressed  weight  tlian  any  of  V^ 
lots  except  that  feci  tije  corn  ration  without  additional  concentrated  feed.  Tbf 
autlior  notes,  however,  that  the  differences  In  gains  between  the  »  lots  recdWat 
concentrated  feed  in  addition  to  corn  were  so  small  that  It  win  not  be  said  ttai 
any  of  the  rations  |K)ssesse<l  a  decided  8U|>eriorlty  over  the  others.  "  It  woulJ 
not  be  surprising  if  the  same  rations  should  give  opposite  results  in  fntan 
trials,  and  it  Is  safe  for  us  to  consider  that  the  rations  tested  are  of  practloillj 
ciiual  value  itouud  i>er  jmund  for  use  in  lamb  feeding  under  the  condltiooi  of 
this  test." 

Crossbred  lambs,  G.  M.  McKeown  (Agr.  0(k.  \.  X.  Wale*.  IH  {1907).  .V'>- ; 
pp.  156-138,  figx.  5). — As  regards  the  number  of  lamlts  bom,  average  weight  «<•- 
the  best  results  were  ol>talne<I  with  a  Liucroin-Merino  cross  in  lamb-brvediK 
experiments  at  the  Wagga  Kxijerlniental  Fanu. 

Swine,  J.  J.  Morton  (Orange  River  t'olouy  Tiept.  Agr..  Ann.  Rpt.,  2  (i9#*-«'. 
pp.  5-'i-H2,  phi.  J). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  pigs  kept  at* 
Tweesprult  Experimental  Farm  and  a  feeding  test  undertaken  with  referenir 
to  the  production  of  bacon  hogs  Is  reported. 

Four  lots  containing  4  large  Yorkshire  pigs  each  were  used,  and  the  ratioaf 
consisted  of  seiiarator  skim  milk  and  maize  meal,  buttermilk  and  maize  mw- 
and  skim  milk  and  Kafir  corn  meal  in  each  case  3:1,  and  wheat  middlinp 
(sharps)  and  maize  meal  1 :  2  mixed  to  a  slop  with  water.  In  the  49  daj*  of 
the  test  the  gain  ranged  from  6C.25  lbs.  per  head  on  the  wheait  middlings  iti 
maize  meal  to  !)8  lbs.  on  skim  milk  and  maize  meal.  The  gain  was  most  cheapLr 
made  on  the  last-mentioned  ration  and  was  most  ex]>enHive  on  the  Kafir  (vm 
ration.  The  shrinkage  In  dressing  averaged  20  i)er  cent  of  the  live  wei(At. 
and  when  marketed  "  the  meat  gave  entire  satisfaction  as  to  quality  »i>* 
flavor  "  and  was  regarded  as  superior  to  imported  bacon. 

In  the  author's  opinion  so  good  results  would  not  have  been  obtained  wltt 
ordinary  Kafir  or  nnimprove<l  pigs,  "but  even  at  a  nmch  lower  rate  of  Incrw* 
they  afford  a  pi-ofltable  means  of  dls|)osal  for  a  portion  of  the  mealie  crop." 

Fattening  pigs,  M.  Kasquin  (Jour.  So<:  Agr.  Brabant  et  Hainaut.,  Si  (1901^. 
Xo.  7,  pp.  178, 179). — From  a  summary  of  data  the  author  concludes  that  sugar 
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in  all  forms  la  well  worth  the  attention  of  pig  feetlers,  ns  It  Is  nn  Importnnt 
feeding  stuff. 

Breeding  American  carriage  horses,  G.  M.  Rommel  [Amcr.  Breeders'  Aamc. 
I'rfK:,  i  (1906),  pp.  m-lK.'i). — The  c-ooiierative  InvestigiitloiiM  undertaken  under 
the  auspii-es  of  the  Bureau  rf  Aulmul  Industry  of  this  Departuient  are  out- 
lined and  discussed. 

Poultry  observations,  0.  K.  Oraham  (Connecticut  Fltorrs  Sta.  BuU  JH,  pp. 
:.'.»-.?.).  flgx.  3). — The  author  studied  the  onuses  of  high  mortality  so  often  noted 
with  young  chlcivs  and  the  effects  of  sul>stituting  snow  for  drinking  water  with 
laying  hens  and  rhiokens. 

When  newly  hatched  chicks  were  given  footl  mixtures  containing  salt,  saw- 
dust, sugar,  and  musty  grains  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee<]s,  it  was  noted  that 
the  wilt  and  sugar  were  selected  flrst,  i)erhaps  owing  to  tlieir  hright  appearan(«, 
and  that  musty  grain  or  sawdust  was  as  readily  eaten  as  more  suitable  food. 
Chicks  8  or  9  days  old  showe<1  more  discrimination  in  tlie  selection  of  the 
materials  eaten,  and  therefore  the  author  believes  that  the  death  of  very  young 
chicks  is  often  caused  by  eating  musty  grain  accidentally  present  in  their  other 
reed,  although  as  shown  by  the  observations  reiiorted  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
faulty  brooders,  chills,  overheating.  Improper  ventilation,  and  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  jwirent  stwk  should  all  nn-eive  proiier  cre<llt  for  their  share." 

When  snow  was  supplle<l  Instead  of  water  to  laying  hens  It  was  noted  that 
<ild  bens  were- more  affecte<l  than  young  birds.  In  one  of  the  tests  the  egg 
liroductlon  of  tlie  old  hens  was  smaller  "  on  the  days  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  and  also  considerably  less  when  the  ground  was  frozen ;  that  Is,  on  the 
I  old  dnys  when  water  was  not  accessible.  These  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  younger  birds,  and  they  show  an  Increase  in  eggs  immediately  after 
eacb  snow  storm,  gradually  dropping  back  ns  the  snow  dlsapi)ears." 

In  another  test  made  under  similar  conditions,  except  that  the  bouses  were 
located  In  a  drier  loc'nilty  "  the  cold  wenther  did  not  nffect  the  egg  production, 
but  there  wns  a  noticeable  increase  In  the  amount  of  grain  eaten  during  the 
cold  weeks,  when  comparison  Is  made  with  the  very  mild  ones.  This,  however, 
may  have  l)een  cansed  by  the  birds  foraging  more  during  the  milder  periods. 
Thette  birds  did  not  apix'ar  to  mind  the  cold  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sigii  ot  frosted  combs  among  tliem.  nor  were  there  any  colds." 

I>ata  regarding  other  lots  are  briefly  rei)<)rte<l  and  in  general  It  was  noted 
that  "when  snow  wns  given  there  wns  generally  nn  extra  amount  of  feed 
required,  although  the  hu-rease  In  eggs  more  thnn  pnid  for  it."  "  The  time 
saved  by  using  snow  and  dr>'  ninshes  amounted  to  nearly  half  that  required  in 
tending  the  fowls." 

When  cold  water  was  compared  with  warm  water  the  average  egg  yield  wns 
niDch  the  same,  though  slightly  In  favor  of  the  latter. 

"  Snow  was  given  to  young  chicks,  but  the  results  were  disastrous ;  although 
chicks  that  were  reared  In  outdoor  hnrnders  were  let  run  on  the  snow  crust 
daring  bright  days  when  3  weeks  old  or  over  and  no  serious  results  followed." 

Poultry  raising,  J.  O.  IIaijin  {Miehiimn  Sta.  Hul.  2'i'>.  pp.  llS-lStl,  flgx. 
3). — ^The  station  has  tiegnn  extended  studies  (»f  various  problems  conne<-ted 
with  iioultry  feeding  nnd  In  this  bulletin  an  ncc<mnt  is  given  of  the  equipment 
and  plans. 

To  meet  the  present  demands  for  Information  on  various  points  conne<>te<l 
with  poultry  raising,  n  general  sununary  of  data  on  the  sul)Ject  has  l)een  pre- 
pared, including  stich  topics  as  f(KMl  and  exercise,  selectl(m  and  mating,  incu- 
bation, brooding,  handling  young  stock,  feeding,  care  and  management  of  pullets 
during  fall  and  winter,  construction  of  iioultry  buildings,  and  some  diseases  of 
chicks.  ^  . 
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Poultry,  H.  Raby  (Orange  Uiver  Colony  Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt.,  2  (1903-6), 
pp.  87-97,  flg.-l). — Inforniatlon  ix  suiiiniarized  reKarcliiiS  tbe  poultry  kept,  tbe 
number  of  e^Kx  produced,  and  tbe  methods  of  raiBing  and  feeding  cbickens  fol- 
lowed at  tbe  Crootvlei  Experimental  Farm. 

In  tbe  autbor'D  opinion  the  uioHt  Katisfaetor)-  method  of  feeding  poultry  for 
niarlcet  under  local  conditions  is  to  confine  tbeni  In  crates  in  a  partially  dailc- 
ene<l  fattening  Rbe<I.  which  should  give  |>rote(-tion  from  wind  and  be  well  %-en- 
tilateiL  During  the  first  3  da.vs  of  tlie  confinement  the  fowls  should  be  fed 
simrtngly,  but  afterwards  given  all  they  will  eat  3  times  daily  and  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  grit  and  water.  About  Ki  days  are  required  to  feed  the 
birds  for  market. 

In  a  feeding  test  in  which  122  birds  were  fed  under  these  conditions  from 
7  to  24  days  tbe  average  weight  at  tlie  l>eginning  was  3  lbs.  9  oz.  and  tbe  average 
gain  1  lb.  Tlie  calculated  i>rofit  per  head  was  27  cts.  "  It  was  found  during  the 
c-ourse  uf  tlie  feeding  period  that  tlie  rate  of  gain  became  less  after  tbe  second 
week  and  ceased  to  lie  profitable  when  IG  or  17  days  had  passed.  Fifteen  days 
on  full  feed  appears  to  b%  the  most  suitable  time  for  fattening."  The  feed  con- 
sisted of  maize  meal,  bran,  and  ground  oats  with  tbe  coarse  husk  sifted  oat 
2:2:1  made  Into  a  stilT  batter  with  water.  "  Skim  milk  should  be  uned  in 
preferen**  to  water  wiien  it  is  available." 

Portable  houses  for  iioultry  are  considered  desirable  and  tbe  construction  of 
such  a  house  is  lirlefly  described. 

Success  In  *gg  culture,  II.  V.  Hawkins  (Jour.  Dept.  .igr.  Victoria,  5  (1907). 
Xo.  1,  pp.  It,  12). — A  brief  account  of  a  successful  attempt  to  keep  ducks  fbr 
egg  production.  Tlie  total  number  of  eggs  produced  by  390  ducks  and  50  fowls 
lu  6  months  was  34,860. 

Beport  on  small  poultry  stations,  D.  F.  Laubie  (./our.  Dept.  .igr.  So.  Autl., 
10  (1907),  .Vo.  7.  pp.  43/-.}36).— A  brief  note  on  the  aims,  present  condition, 
and  work  acconipliRhed  at  the  six  small  demonstration  poultry  plants  recently 
established  l>y  ttie  South  Australia  Department  of  Agriculture.  Five  of  these 
stations  are  for  the  study  of  egg  jiroduOtlou  and  one  for  the  production  of  table 
birds. 

The  sale  of  undrawn  and  cold  storag:e  poultry,  E.  M.  Eckabo  iCIticago 
Clin.,  20  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  J-S).— Tlie  autlior  has  studied  tbe  condition  and 
npiiearance  of  chickens  when  kept  for  «  months  in  cold  storage,  and  also  the 
bacteria  of  tbe  intestines  and  related  questions. 

"  Bacteria  normally  Inhabiting  tbe  intestinal  tract  are  not  destroyed  by  cold 
storage,  neither  are  tlie  eggs  of  the  blowfly.  These  bacteria  and  maggots 
develop  during  the  rise  of  temiierature  that  takes  place  after  removal  from 
cold  storage  before  they  are  killed  by  heat.  The  bacteria  iiass  through  tbe 
wails  of  the  intestines  into  the  ])eritonenl  cavity  and  liver,  while  the  poison.s 
formed  by  the-  bacteria  are  more  penetrative  and  pass  deeper  into  the  muscles. 
That  the.se  products  of  bacteria,  called  ptomaines,  are  (loisonous  is  shown  by 
their  effect  uix>n  tbe  gniiien  pig  even  In  small  amounts.  These  ixilsons  are  not 
destroyed  by  heat  as  are  the  bacteria  and  pcoclwe  tbe  looseness  of  tbe  bowels 
after  eating  this  class  of  food.  In  large  amounts  this  poison  results  in  vomiting, 
severe  intestinal  pain,  c-ollapse,  and  even  death.  This  is  known  as  ptomaine 
Iioisouing.  and  for  it  there  is  no  known  antidote." 

The  author's  rejwrt  Is  precedetl  by  a  general  discussion  of  coid-storap' 
Iiroducts  and  especially  of  cold-storage  poultry.  In  which  It  is  pointed  out  that 
when  chickens  are  kept  undrawn  for  a  long  period  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
intestinal  contents  may  i>ass  into  the  adjacent  flesh  to  the  injury  of  the  quality 
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of  the  product.  With  freshly  killed  iwultry  the  matter  is  very  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  something  which  Is  vnlueless,  as  the  Intestines  and  their 
contents  may  ordinarily  be  soon  withdrawn. 

As  regards  cold-storage  products  In  general.  "  there  may  L>e  some  question  as 
to  the  deleterious  effect  of  prolonged  storage.  It  may  be  reasonably  contended, 
as  It  has  been  contended,  that  these  products  are  fit  for  human  consumption  so 
long  as  they  are  palatable.  However,  the  sklllfulness  of  purveyors  of  foods 
In  preventing  apparent  decom|)osttlon  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  and  deodorants 
impresses  us  that  we  can  not  rely  upon  the  senses  In  determining  the  poisonous 
character  of  foods," 

Composition  of  body  fluids  In  marine  animals,  S.  Baolioni  {Beitr.  Vhem. 
Physiol,  u.  Path.,  9  {1906),  pp.  r>l)-tiC,;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  .S'oc.  [London],  90 
(1906),  No.  530,  II,  p.  869).— Chemical  studies  of  the  body  fluids  of  flsh  and 
other  marine  animals  are  reported.  The  l>ody  fluids  of  various  marine  Inver- 
tebrates contain  very  variable  amounts  of  protein.  In  higher  mollusks  and 
arthropods  the  amount  of  protein  is  imi>ortant  and  the  quantity  of  extractive 
nitrogen  is  small,  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  |)er  cent. 

DAIEY  FABHnra— DAIBYINO. 

A  profitable  tenant  dairy  farm,  L.  Cabkier  (('.  <S'.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
S80,  pp.  16,  fig*,  .i). — This  is  ii  desc-ription  of  a  dairy  farm  of  12<)  acres, 
located  in  southern  Michigan,  from  which  both  owner  and  tenant  received 
adequate  com|>ensation  for  their  investment  and  services.  Particular  attention 
was  (Mild  to  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Comparison  of  concentrates  for  dairy  cows,  J.  R.  Fain  (Virginia  fita.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  Ji2-4i). — Cotton-seed  meal  and  corn-and-cob  meal  were  mixed  In  such 
proportion  (130..')  to  3<i0.5)  as  to  contain  tiie  same  amount  of  digestible  protein 
as  wheat  bran.  The  mixed  feo<l  and  the  bran  were  fed  to  2  lots  of  8  cows  each 
for  117  days.  There  was  very  little  difference  ($1.45)  In  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  2  grou|>s  of  animals  for  tiie  time  nientioiuHl.  The  8  cows  fed  bran  lost  224 
lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  fed  the  mixed  feed  gained  90  lbs.  The  difference  in 
the  production  of  the  2  groups,  amounting  to  1.2ii2  lbs.  of  milk  and  81.U  ibs.  of 
butter,  was  also  in  favor  of  the  mixed  feed.  The  author,  theref)re,  concludes 
that  Just  as  good  or  better  results  can  be  secured  from  a  mixture  of  corn-and-cob 
niestl  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  from  wheat  bran. 

Potatoes  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows,  II.  Isaachsen  (Bcr.  Xorgcs  Landbr. 
llOislcoles  Virks.,  190o-6,  pp.  1S3-202). — A  study  was  made  of  the  relative  value 
of  imtatoes  and  turnips  for  dairy  cows.  Eight  cows  separated  into  2  lots  were 
Included  In  the  e.xperimeut,  which  lasteil  from  March  l.T  to  May  2.5.  The  cows 
received  from  1.8  to  2.7  kg.  of  dry  matter  in  the  roots  or  tubers  per  head  dally, 
from  8.8  to  13.2  kg.  of  potatoes  and  2()  to  30  kg.  of  turnips  being  fed. 

The  cows  did  not  yield  quite  so  much  milk  on  [Kitatoes  as  on  turnips.  The 
potatoes  did  not  injure  the  health  or  general  condition  of  the  cows,  nor 
was  any  deleterious  influence  to  be'  noticed  as  regards  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk,  the  time  of  churning,  tiie  water  content  of  tiie  butter,  or  the  diemlcal 
properties  of  the  butter  fat,  as  shown  by  the  iotlln  number,  Reichert,  and 
Kiittstorfer  numbers.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  |)otato  ration 
was  possibly  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  turnip  ration. 
Practical  experiences  as  to  the  value  of  potatoes  for  cows  were  also  ascertained 
and  are  summarized  in  the  paper. — k.  w.  woll. 
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B«lndeer  mora  as  a  f««d  for  milch  cowb,  H.  Isaachben  (Ber.  Norges  Landhr. 
Hoiskole*  Yirk».,  J90.>-€,  pp.  202-216).— An  experiment  conduoted  by  the  author 
with  8  cows  for  a  period  of  over  4  months  showed  that  1  kg.  of  mo88  can  replace 
3  kg.  of  tumiiHi  la  rations  for  cows  without  prodwlng  any  deleterious  effect 
on  the  mlik  yield,  the  w^elght  of  the  cows,  or  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  The 
average  of  5  analyses  of  reindeer  moss  was  as  follows:  Water,  48.3  per  cent; 
fat,  0.96  per  cent;  protein,  1.17  per  cent;  nitrogen-free  extract,  18.1  per  cent; 
fiber,  20.8  per  cent;  starch  value  per  100  kg.  (Kellner),  18  kg.;  digestible 
protein  (artificial  digestion),  05  per  cent. — r.  w.  wolu 

Department  of  dairying,  W.  D.  Saunders  (Yirginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp. 
^7-^9). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  station 
during  the  year  and  official  7-day  tests  of  4  Holsteln-Frlesian  cows  nre  reported. 

InTsatig^ationB  on  th«  influence  upon  milk  production  of  the  nonpreteid 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  feeding  stuffs,  A.  Moboen,  C  Bbger.  and  F. 
Wbsthaubseb  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  0907).  Vo.  5-6,  pp.  41S-4iO). — ^ThU 
experiment  is  in  continuation  of  the  series  of  investigations  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  18.  p.  171). 

During  the  first  and  fourth  periods  of  11  days  each  a  goat  and  n  sheep  were 
fed  a  normal  proteid  ration.  During  the  second  period  the  proteids  were  in 
part  replaced  by  ainids  prepared  by  extracting  young  plants  with  boiling  water 
and  evaporating  tiie  fluid  extract  to  the  consistency  of  n  sirup.  During  the 
third  period  the  auilds  were  replaced  by  carbohydrates.  The  most  favorable 
influence  upon  milk  production  was  exerted  by  the  i>roteid  ration.  The  amlds 
were  not  e<iual  in  value  to  the  protejds,  but  were  much  superior  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates.    Further  ex|)erlnieiits  along  this  line  are  plnnned. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  feed  on  the  creaming  quality  of  the  milk,  J. 
Saland  {Ber.  yorgeg  Landhr.  BSiskoles  Virk*.,  J905-S.  pp.  220-226). — The 
experiments  conducted  by  the  author  indicate  that  milk  produced  on  rations  made 
up  mainly  of  hjiy  and  straw,  with  only  small  amounts  of  concentrated  feeds, 
gives  considerable  more  cream  than  that  produced  by  cows  fed  richer  rations,  con- 
sisting of  roots  and  only  a  little  hay  and  straw,  with  a  good  deal  of  concentrated 
feeds.  This  appears  to  lie  due  to  other  properties  in  the  milk  than  its  fat  con- 
tent, such  as  a  change  in  viscosity,  differences  in  the  condition'  of  the  casein, 
etc..  which  may  be  traced  to  the  character  of  the  feed  ejiten  by  the  cowa. — 

F.   W.  WOLL. 

An  investigation  into  the  quality  of  milk  produced  by  different  breeds  of 
cows  at  Elsenburg  Ag^cultural  College,  (i.  N.  Blackshaw  (Agr.  Jour.  Capr 
Oood  Hope,  30  (1907),  \o.  3,  pp.  SS^S-'tS). — Determinations  were  made  of  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  of  the  Friesland,  Jersey.  Shorthorn,  and  Ayrshire  breeds, 
and  also  of  native  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cows  from  October,  1906.  to  February. 
1907.  The  uiilklngs  were  made  at  6.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  ni.  The  milk  of  the 
Friesland.  Shorthorn,  and  Cape  cows  averaged  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  morning.  The  mlik  of  Individual  cows  very  frequently  fell  below  the  stand- 
ard of  3  per  cent  of  fat.  The  author,  thei-efore,  believes  that  much  evidence 
should  i)e  secured  before  the  British  standai-d  of  3  iwr  cent  of  fat  and  8.5  iier 
cent  of  solids-not-fat  should  be  accepted  in  Cn\>e  Colony. 

The  properties  and  value  of  the  milk  of  sheep,  A.  Burr  (.Hoik.  Ztg..  21 
(1907),  Ko.  H,  pp.  3.59-367). — This  discussion  of  the  composition  and  value  of 
sheep's  milk  includes  a  compilation  of  analytical  data. 

On  the  milk  production  of  Karakul  sheep,  L.  Adametz  (6iiterr.  Molk.  Ztg.. 
U  (1907),  A' OK.  6,  pp.  73-7.5;  7.  pp.  f<7~H9.  flgit.  .1).— This  Asiatic  breed  of  sheep, 
known  also  as  Persian  sheep,  is  described  and  Its  imimrtance  for  middle  Europe 
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\s  imlnted  out.    Tbe  milk  of  this  breed  bna  been  used  In  tbe  manufacture  of 
Brinsen  cheese  In  tbe  Carpatbian  Mountains. 

A  classification  of  dairy  bacteria,  H.  W.  Conn,  W.  M.  EsteN,  and  \V.  A. 
Stocking  {Connecticut  Htorrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  91-MS). — Tbis  Ib  a  revision  of 
a  preliminary  dasslflcatlon  published  In  tbe  report  of  tbe  station  for  1899  (B. 
S.  B..  12,  p.  1083).  Tbe  revision  bas  been  based  upon  extended  laboratory  In- 
vestigations in  which  species  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Including 
Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  have  been  studied. 

Several  forms  previously  descritied  are  not  Included,  while  a  large  number 
of  new  8|)eclea  are  described.  The  technical  descriptions  of  tlie  different  species 
Include  nearly  all  of  the  chnrncterlstlcs  usually  adopted  for  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  bacteria.  Tbe  formation  of  Indol  and  the  reduction  of  nitrates  have. 
Iiowever.  been  omitted  as  not  having  much  significance  in  relation  to  dairy 
problems,  with  which  tbe  authors  have  been  particularly  concerned.  In  ail 
about  160  types  are  described,  with  few  exceptions  all  actual  cultures  obtained 
from  dairy  materials.  In  addition  to  tbe  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different 
iMCteria  analytical  keys  and  tables  covering  all  types  are  given. 

dasslflcatlon  of  lactlc-acld  bacteria,  V.  LOhnis  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2. 
Ait.,  18  (1907),  Ao.  4-6,  pp.  97-^^9).— This  is  a  review  of  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  with  an  appended  bibliography. 

The  kinds  of  lactic  add  produced  by  lactlc-aeld  bacteria,  P.  G.  Hginemann 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1907),  2Vo.  6.  pp.  608-612).— The  author  has  determined 
tile  kind  of  lactic  acid  produced  by  various  species  and  strains  of  lactic-acid 
bacteria  in  pure  and  mixed  cultures,  and  has  also  studied  the  Influence  of 
the  purity  of  tbe  milk  and  tbe  temperature  and  length  of  time  of  fermentation 
upon  the  production  of  the  different  lactic  acids. 

The  streptococci  (Streptococcus  pyogenes,  8.  lacttcus,  and  Mtcrococcus  lanceo- 
latut)  produced  d-lact!c  acid  and  the  bacilli  (Bacillus  acidi  lactici,  B.  aero- 
genet,  and  B.  coli)  I-add.  This  Is  offered  as  an  additional  proof  of  tbe  similar- 
ity or  Identity  of  8.  lacticvs  and  S.  pyogenes  and  also  of  B.  acidi  lactici  and  fi, 
aerogenes  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  672).  Milk  soured  naturally  at  room  temperatures 
contained  chiefly  d-acid  and  at  <{7°  chiefly  r-acid,  1-acid  becoming  in  excess 
after  varying  lengths  of  time.  The  lactic  acid  produced  in  spontaneous  souring 
varied,  therefore,  with  the  relative  numbers  of  streptococci  and  bacilli,  with  tbe 
temperature,  and  with  the  duration  of  tbe  fermentation.  Tbe  purer  tbe  milk 
the  longer  the  d-acid  remained  in  excess.  The  presence  of  d-acid  Is,  therefore, 
an  indication  of  desirable  dairy  conditions.  Racemlc  lactic  acid,  according  to 
tbe  author,  Is  the  result  of  tbe  formation  of  pure  d-acId  and  pure  I-acId  by  at 
least  2  different  species  of  micro-organisms. 

Add  and  rennet-produdng  bacteria  In  relation  to  the  hygiene  of  milking, 
C.  QoBiNi  (Rev.  a^.  LaU,  6  (1907).  A'o.  8,  pp.  179-185).— The  author  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  bacteria  capable  of  producing  both  acid  and  ren- 
net in  the  galactophorous  ducts  In  both  normal  and  abnormal  conditions.  The 
*ignlflcance  of  these  organisms  Ik  dls<-us8ed  and  the  Importance  of  rejecting  tbe 
foremilk  and  of  thorough  milking  is  emphasized. 

On  a  new  micro-organism  of  ropy  milk,  (Badllus  surgerl),  P.  Dobnic  and 
P.  Daibe  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  .^gr.  [Paris],  6  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  U6-li9).— 
The  new  bacillus  studied  and  described  by  the  authors  was  Isolated  from  the 
aemm  obtained  In  the  manufacture  of  casein.  Tbe  bacillus  Is  nonmotlle,  varies 
In  length  from  2  to  13.5  m.  and  retains  the  stain  by  Gram's  method.  Spores 
tave  not  been  observed,  though  tbe  organism  resists  a  tenii)erature  of  85°  O. 
'or  45  minutes.    A  marked  characteristic  of  the  organism  Is  tbe  rapid  produc- 
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tion  of  acid  In  culturea    The  viscid  subRtanre  soluble  in  water  from  wUrfa  it 
Is  precipitated  by  alcohol  reduces  Fehiing's  solution. 

The  relative  opsonic  power  of  the  mother's  blood  serum  and  mUk,  K. 
TuRTON  and  II.  Appleton  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1907,  2Vo.  2415,  p.  865).— Cows 
blood  serum  was  found  to  have  about  one-half  the  opsonic  power  of  human 
blood,  the  average  for  3  cows  being  0.49  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  0.71  for 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  index  of  the  milk  of  the  3  cows  aver- 
aged about  0.25  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  0.18  for  the  staphylococcus.  Ordi- 
nary market  milk  averaged  0.20  and  0.05,  respectively,  for  the  same  organisms. 

mik  and  milk  adulteration,  A.  .T.  .T.  Vandevklde  (Qheiil:  A.  differ.  I9n',. 
pp.  110). — This  manual  is  written  with  the  view  of  defining  public  responsi- 
bility In  the  matter  of  the  production,  handling,  and  sale  of  milk.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  composition  of  milk,  causes  of  changes  in  the  compoeitiim 
and  properties  of  milk,  nutritive  value  of  milk,  adulteration  of  milk,  legislatioa 
relating  to  milk  control  in  different  countries,  methods  of  analysis,  the  dei-om- 
posltlon  of  milk,  milk  preservation,  milk  products,  and  a  general  discussion  of 
the  public  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer  of 
milk,  and  also  uf  public  officials  (■oucerned. 

Clean  milk  for  New  York  City  (Rpt.  A'.  V.  MUk  Conf..  1906.  pp.  »«).— In  a 
conference  held  in  New  York  City  In  November,  190($,  the  foUowins;  siibjwte 
relating  primarily  to  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  City  were  discusved  by 
numerous  speakers:  Skim  milk,  pasteurization,  infants'  milk  depots,  model  milk 
shops,  inspection,  legislation,  and  educiitlon. 

The  Danish  pasteurization  law  (Mwlkeritid.,  19  (1906),  Xo.  46,  pp.  9ffr- 
.97.9;  Iffcskr.  Laiidrn.,  i>S  (1!)06).  pp.  7.>4,  735). — This  is  a  report  of  the  cbem- 
ii-al  department  of  the  C<)i)enhagen  Experiment  Station  on  the  operations  of  thr 
Danish  law  of  February  5,  1904,  directing  the  pasteuri7^tion  of  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  and  cream  in  creameries  for  the  combating  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  swine. 

The  report  shows  that  1,328  creameries  were  inspected  during  the  year 
1905-6  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Of  the  6,801  sampl«8  of 
skim  milk  and  0.8:^0  of  buttermilk  and  cream  taken  by  the  authorities.  225,  or 
.S.3  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  168,  or  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  found 
insufficiently  heated.  One  thoasand  and  seven  creameries  conformed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  while  2ii2  violated  It  through  negligence  or  lack  of  care  is 
the  pasteurization  of  their  products  and  paid  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  courts. — f.  w.  wou.. 

The  sterilization  of  milk;  its  sanitary  necessity  and  practitaU  realicatiaii. 
A.  VoiOT  (Tliesis,  Lripsic,  1906;  aba.  in  Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  1  (1907).  Xo.  3,  j. 
12i). 

The  sanitary  control  of  the  production  and  sale  of' milk  in  the  United 
States,  L.  I'anisset  (Hf/g.  Viande  et  Lait,  1  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  49-5$).— \  brief 
general  discussion  of  this  8ubje<'t. 

The  preservation  of  milk  from  a  physiologrical  standpoint,  G.  WtxFr 
(Abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1  (1907),  Xo.  13.  p.  98/).— The  author  concludes  from 
the  results  of  his  Investigations  that  hydrogen  peroxld  added  to  milk  not  only 
exerts  a  bactericidal  action,  but  also  produces  certain  changes  In  the  proteids 
of  the  milk. 

The  volatile  water-soluble  fatty  acids  in  East  Prussian  dairy  batter, 
RuscHE  (Molk.  Ztg.,  21  (1907),  Xos.  11,  pp.  269,  270;  12.  pp.  299-302).— Tbf 
results  of  the  examination  of  butter  from  7  dairies  in  East  Prassia  frwii 
August,  1905,  to  July,  1906,  are  reiwrted.    The  cows  were  fed  in  the  stable  dur 
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Ing  the  months  from  November  to  April  and  pastured  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.    The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


The  Reiehert-MeisDl  and  saponifipation  number*  of  Eaist  Prussian  hiiltvr. 


I  August,  j  November, 
I  September,  December, 
I   October.      January. 


Reichert-Melral  number: 

Averaire 

Maximum : . . . 

Minimum 

Saponlflmtton  number: 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 


February, 

May, 

March, 

June, 

April. 

July. 

25.59  . 
27.86  I 
23.4a 

223.S  > 
227.S 
219.8  I 


29.87 
32.56 
27.14 

229.1 
285.5 
225.2 


29.55 
31.49  I 
27.90 

228.7  I 

234.7 

225.7 


25.51  j 

226.4  I 

231.2 

222.6 


Entire 
year. 


28.26 
32.56 
23.  «i 

226.9 
235.5 
219.8 


Danish  butter  exports,  1905-6,  B.  Boooild  (TMMkr.  Landokonom.,  1906, 
pp.  593-608). — ^The  total  exports  of  butter  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1906,  were  181,840,36.3  Danish  imunds  (200,024,.3.<)9  lbs.  avoirdupois),  of  which 
amount  168,14U,000  lbs.  went  to  Ureat  Britain  and  12,411,165  lbs.  to  Germany. 
The  net  exports  were  144.8  million  pounds,  against  150.9  millions  the  preceding 
year.  The  overage  quotation  for  the  year  by  the  Wholesale  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion was  97.7  ore  (1  Ore=J  cent),  against  M.O  ore  for  1904-5.  No  previous 
year  has  witnessed  n  larger  Income  from  the  Danish  butter  exports  than  that  of 
1905-tl,  viz,  over  Kil.OOO.OOO  kroner  ($44,000.000).— f.  w.  woll. 

Sr.  Edward  Ton  Freudenreich,  O.  Jensen  (Milchic.  Zentbl.,  3  (1907),  No. 
3,  pp.  119-128;  Rev.  Qi^h.  Lait,  6  (1901),  Xo.  7,  pp.  1.5^-160).— Th\s  is  a  review  of 
the  investigations  of  von  Freudenreich,  the  most  Important  of  which  related 
to  the  ripening  of  cheese.  Apiiended  to  the  article  In  the  Zentralhlatt  Is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  works  of  von  Freudenreich. 

VETEBINABY  HESICINE. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (Proc.  Amer. 
Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  43  (1906),  pp.  432,  pis.  10).— The  papers  presented  at  the 
forty-third  annual  convention  of  the  association  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
August  21-24,  1906,  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  K.,  18.  pp.  98-100).  A 
number  of  papers  were  read  by  title  only  and  brief  mention  of  them  Is  made 
lierewith. 

The  recent  Federal  meat-Inspection  legislation  was  explained  by  J.  K. 
Mohler  (pp.  142-144)  with  reference  to  its  effectiveness  and  enforcement.  The 
method  of  controlling  rinderpest  in  the  Philippines  was  described  by  A.  S. 
Shealy  (pp.  31.3-319).  In  obtaining  serum,  Chinese  cattle  are  used  dhlefly,  and  all 
these  animals  are  rendered  immune  before  their  serum  is  used.  It  has  not  been 
determined  how  long  the  serum  will  retain  Its  vitality,  but  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use  are  highly  satisfactory. 

A  menace  to  the  gnat  and  sheep  Industry  in  New  England  by  strongylosis  was 
set  forth  by  J.  B.  Paige  (pp.  320-344).  The  methods  commonly  recommended 
for  ridding  pastures  of  these  parasitic  worms  are  not  always  effective.  Drain- 
age of  the  land  proved  unsuccessful  In  n  number  of  Instances.  Burning  over  the 
pastures  In  spring  or  fall  Is  effective,  but  causes  n  loss  of  forage  and  In  many 
locations  Is  dangerous.  It  is  suggested  that  burning  might  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  laud  surrounding  streams  or  swamps.    A  better  system  of  feed- 
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lug  ifl  nlao  urged.  Plctou  cattle  disease  wa8  dinouBsed  by  W.  II.  Petliick  (pp.  345- 
349),  who  ha8  found  that  this  form  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  is  due  solely  to  eatiuj; 
Henccio  jacobwa.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  described  from  a  number  of 
cases  observed  by  the  author. 

A  i>ai>er  was  presented  by  D.  A.  Hughes  ou  the  veterinarian  as  a  business  iiian 
(pp.  350-:M}5).  It  was  urged  that  while  considerable  business  acumen  is^jiee- 
esfiary  to  the  success  of  the  veterinarian  the  mere  accumulation  of  money  iA«Bld 
not  lie  his  whole  purpose  in  life,  since  considerable  of  the  energy  of  the  veter- 
inarian must  be  exi)ended  In  developing  a  knowledge  of  a  rational  (xtutrul  af 
animal  diseases  by  stock  growers. 

Annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  civil  veterinary  department,  W.  D. 
GuNN  (Rpt.  Dept.  Apr.  Madias,  J905-€,  pp.  .i8-«5).— The  work  of  the  veterlnjuy 
college  of  the  department  of  agriculture  is  reported  to  have  been  very  successful 
during  the  year.  The  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  less  pronounced 
than  In  former  years.  Rinderpest  occurred  to  a  serious  extent,  but  the  outbreaks 
were  soon  brought  under  fairly  good  control.  Brief  notes  are  also  Klven  on 
veterinary  hospitals,  pony  breeding,  and  cattle  fairs. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  division,  A.  Gbist  (Orange  River  Colony  r>epl. 
Apr.,  Ann.Kpt.,2  ( /905-fi).  pp.  J07-;.'«).— Quarantine  Is  stiU  maintained  In  the 
Orange  River  <'olony  against  cattle  c<imlng  from  the  Transvaal  on  account  of 
the  east  coast  fever.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  prevalence  of  contat^Ions 
diseases  during  the  years  under  report  and  notes  are  presented  ou  the  status 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  hog  cholera,  pleuro-pneumonla.  blackleg,  and  rarioie: 
noncontagious  diseases.  The  number  of  cases  of  mange  has  increased  con- 
siderably during  tlie  imst  few  years.  Numerous  cases  of  plant  poisoning  are 
reported  and  an  account  Is  given  of  geel-dlkkop.  the  nature  of  which  Is  not  yet 
understood. 

Import  of  the  chief  stock  inspector,  C  II.  Moboan  (Orange  Rirer  Coln^ti 
Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt..  i  (im.i-6),  pp.  331-3S6).— An  attempt  Is  l)elng  made  to 
eradicate  sheep  scab  by  a  simultaneous  dipping  of  sheep  throughout  the  colony. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  period  during  which  dipping  should  take  place  he 
reduced  to  3  weeks.  Alwut  SiO  dips  have  been  recognized  in  an  official  list, 
but  lime  and  sulphur  has  given  the  l>est  results  and  Is  rei-ommended  for  general 
use.  The  application  of  carbolic  dl|>s  or  arsenical  diits  is  subject  to  a  numlier  of 
disadvantages. 

Beports  of  inspectors  of  stock  tor  the  year  ended  March  31,  1906,  J.  I. 
Bbuce  (yew  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt..  li  (1906),  pp.  Hl-n9). — During  the 
season  under  rei)ort  the  general  health  of  animals  in  New  Zealand  wa.«  quite 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  small  outbreaks  of  anthrax  occurred.  Pairymen 
realize  the  Importance  of  thorough  mllli  inspection,  and  the  r^i^lation  of  the 
milk  supply  has  l>een  taken  in  hand  more  strictly  than  ever  before. 

During  the  past  year  the  rabbit  pest  has  caused  considerable  agitation  among 
the  farmers.  In  some  localities  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  use  of  poison 
In  destroying  rabbits,  but  the  adoption  of  a  bounty  system  has  still  more  dis- 
advantages. 

Division  of  veterinary  science,  .T.  A.  Giuhjth  CSew  Zeal.  Dept.  .igr.  Ain- 
Rpt.,  lit  (1906),  pp.  2r>.i-317,  pi.  1). — A  statement  Is  presented  of  tlie  present 
organization  of  the  veterinary  force  and  the  laboratory  and  meat  inspectiou 
work.  During  the  year  there  was  only  one  outbreak  of  anthrax  rqwrted.  .4 
general  discussion  of  tuberculosis  is  given  with  particular  referem>e  to  Its  trans- 
missibillt.v  from  animals  to  man. 

A  nunil>er  of  exi)erlnient8  were  carried  out  In  the  control  of  contagions  mam- 
niltis.  A  higlily  re<-onuuended  proprietary  remedy  used  as  an  Injection  proved 
of  no  avail.     Similarly  injections  of  a  4  |)er  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid  failed 
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to  brlug  about  aiij-  rapid  iuiiiFoveiueiit  In  <-useK  of  the  diKease.  8udiuiu  fluuriC 
used  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  5  partH  i)er  1,000  gave  better  results  when  the 
treatment  was  continued  for  several  days.  None  of  these  solutioim,  however, 
appeared  to  exercise  any  pronounced  bactericidal  effect.  The  method  of  nialcing 
Injections  consists  hi  introducing  the  solution  Into  the  affected  quarter  of  the 
udder,  after  which  the  |>art  Is  manipulated  with  the  hands  and  the  solution  with- 
drawn after  10  minutes.    The  Injection  should  be  rei)eated  2  or  3  times  daily. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  serum  treatment  for  swine  diseases,  stomach  staggers 
In  horses,  tumors  in  cattle,  Btrongylwi  reiTiconiis  as  a  cause  of  parasitic  gas- 
tritis iu  goats  and  other  young  etoc-k,  ^'.  strigosus  in  rabbits,  blaclcleg,  and  a 
new  skin  parasite  of  sheep  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Mtematoplnus. 

Combating  infectious  diseases  in  the  Transvaal,  A.  Theileb  (Dciit.  Tier- 
Srztl.  Wchnschr.,  J}  (1906),  No.  50,  pp.  6,1,1-6^7). — Tulierculosis  has  not  become 
generally  established  among  domestic  animals  in  tlie  Transvaal,  apparently  for 
thervvson  that  most  stock  Is  kept  for  a  large  jwrtlon  of  the  year  out  of  "doors. 
Anthrax  is  likewise  observed  only  siwradlcully.  Particular  attention  ha«r  l>een 
give*  to  the  control  of  glanders,  epizootic  lymphangitis,  and  sheep  scab. 

£S<mtRgioua  diseases  of  live  stock  as  afFecting  their  market  value,  J.  J. 
FKaotrsoN  (Amer.  Breeders'  Amoc.  /'roc.  2  {1006),  pp.  1.^3-1^7). — With  the 
development  of  an  effective  system  of  Inspection,  the  detection  of  contagious 
diseases  In  animals  at  large  market  centers  has  be<K>me  eas.v.  Statistics  are 
given  showing  the  number  of  animals  of  different  kinds  condemned  at  the  chief 
Inspection  centers.  It  is  suggested  that  plans  be  adopted  by  which  the  financial 
res|)onsibilit.v  for  disease  iu  animals  would  fall  more  largely  uiiou  the  first  seller 
of  the  diseased  animals. 

Statistics  on  tuberculosis,  .T.  Bohm  (Ztsehr.  Fleiach  u.  Uilchhyg.,  17  (,1907), 
\o.  4,  pp.  12^-126). — In  the  author's  opinion  more  care  should  be  exercised  In 
reporting  statistics  on  tuberculosis  to  differentiate  between  the  different  forms  of 
the  disease.  It  is  suggested  that  careful  distinction  l>e  made  between  uterine, 
mammary,  pulmonary,  and  Intestinul  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis,  8.  S.  Cameron  (Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Victoria.  Jf  (1906).  .Vo.  II. 
pp.  641-635.  pi.  1). — ^The  etiology,  symptoms,  prevalence,  and  pathology  of  this 
disease  are  described  In  considerable  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  the  various 
forms  under  which  tuberculosis  occurs.  Particular  attention  Is  given  to  a  di.s- 
cusslon  of  the  mammary  form  of  tuberculosis. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  A.  W.  Gilma.n  (Bui.  Maine  Jiept.  Agi:.  5  {1906), 
\o.  4.  pp.  :!  19-153). — The  State  department  of  agriculture  of  Maine  has  made  n 
study  of  the  prevalence  of  tul>erculosls  throughout  the  State  and  presents  In 
tbis  bulletin  a  general  summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  case.  A  copy  Is 
given  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  tuberculosis,  together  with  discussions  by 
varlons  authors  on  the  infectiousness  of  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  the  use  of  tuberculin,  and  related  subjects. 

The  course  of  penetration  of  tubercle  bacilli,  A.  ('almette  (Rev.  Orti. 
M^d.  y^t.,  9  (1907),  Ko.  98,  pp.  49-57).— In  the  author's  opinion,  von  Behrlng's 
contentiim  that  most  cases  of  Infection  with  tuberculosis  wi-iu"  in  early  life  bus 
not  been  proved.  Animals  api)ear  to  be  almost  equally  susceptible  to  the  disease 
nt  all  ages;  In  fact,  it  Is  held  that  adults  are  even  more  susceptible  than  younger 
animals  to  Infection  through  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  author  has  undertaken  a  series  of  exi)erinients  in  the  Immunization  of 
cattle  to  tuberculosis  through  the  alinientary  tract.  It  has  been  found  that 
young  or  adult  cattle  which  have  l>eeu  fed  small  quantities  of  tubercle  bacilli 
attenuated,  by  heat  resist  fatal  doses  of  virulent  bacilli  when  given  with  the 
food.     It  has  not  been  determined  how  long  this  immunity  persists. 
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ImmnniBation  of  ealvas  against  tubmrculosis,  F.  Ondr&cek  (  Wiener  Landv. 
Ztg.,  57  (1907),  A'o.  Jt,  p.  9S). — After  a  long  experience  with  mKbods  of  con- 
trolling tuberculosis,  the  author  recommends  the  clinical  examinatiou  of  cattle  3 
times  annually,  diagnostic  Inoculations  with  tuberculin  annually,  and  the  vacci- 
nation of  calves  by  the  method  of  von  Behrlng. 

Vaccination  for  tubervolosis  in  cattle,  Robsiorol  and  H.  Vau.£e  (Rev. 
Tuberculose,  2.  str.,  S  (1906),  Vo.  6,  pp.  466-^72). — As  the  result  «if  previous 
experiments  In  vaccinating  cattle  against  tuberculosis  at  Melun,  the  autbora 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccinated  animals  resist  natural  contagion  frtmi 
cohabitation  with  Infected  animals  at  least  for  a  period  of  several  months. 

Further  experiments  have  been  carried  out  and  animals  previously  treated 
have  been  kept  under  continued  observation.  It  appears  that  bovo-vaccine 
shows  some  variation  In  virulence,  as  tested  on  guinea  pigs,  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  effects  on  cattle  are  not  always  identical.  Cattle 
vaccinated  by  this  method  may  be-  Infected  with  tuberculosis  by  Intravenous 
Inoculation  within  3  months,  and  immunity  disappears  eHtIrel.v  In  some  cases 
within  a  year.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  vaccinated  cattle  to  con- 
tagion from  association  with  tuberculous  cattle  was  not  particularly  marked  and 
did  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  few  months.  Judgment  is  there- 
fore suspended  regarding  the  ultimate  value  of  this  method  of  vaccination. 

TubarculoBis  of  the  esophageal  musculature  in  cattle,  May  (Deut.  Tier- 
Hrztl.  Wchnschr..  13  (1907),  J/o.  S,  pp.  31,  32). — ^The  tissues  along  the  trachea 
and  esophagus,  particularly  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  often  Involved  In  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  In  cattle.  In  one  Instance  the  author  observed  isolated 
tubercles  In  the  musculature  of  the  esophagus  and  was  led  to  believe  that  tb^ee 
tubercles  were  due  to  a  secondary  Infection  from  bronchial  slime. 

Diagnoala  of  anthrax  in  practice,  L.  I>e  Blieck  (Tijdtchr.  Vecarttenij'k., 
Si  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  109-151.  pi.  1). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  means 
which  may  usually. be  adopted  by  the  practicing  veterinarian  in  making  a  bacte- 
riological diagnosis  uf  anthrax.  The  general  discussion  Includes  methods  of 
Identifying  the  anthrax  bacillus,  differential  diagnosis  between  anthrax  and 
related  diseases,  and  the  approved  methods  of  sending  material  to  lalwratories 
for  a  bacteriological  test. 

Determining  the  eflecti'veness  of  anthrax  senun,  A.  Ascou  (Ztsrhr.  Hyg.  a. 
Infektionski-ank.,  55  (1906),  No.  1,  pp.  Jil/SO). — As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of 
laboratory  experiments,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intravenous 
inoculation  of  anthrax  serum  gives  rabbits  a  pronounced  passive  Immunity 
toward  virulent  anthrax  cultures.  The  results  which  are  obtained  within  24 
hours  after  the  injection,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  r^nilac  to  form  a  basis 
for  determining  the  value  of  the  serum. 

Under  certain  conditions  anthrax  serum  has  the  power  of  protecting  guinea 
pigs  against  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli.  The  passive  immunity  produced  by 
intraperitoneal  Injection  of  anthrax  serum  is  manifested  within  24  hours, 
whereas  after  subcutaneous  Injection  It  does  not  appear  before  72  hours. 

A  microscopic  study  of  the  colostrum  and  the  udder  of  cows  in  cases  of 
parturient  paresis,  N.  P.  Rukhlyadkv  (Uchen.  Zap.  Kazan.  Vet.  Inst.,  23 
(1906),  No.  5-6,  pp.  357-390,  pi.  1). — An  elaborate  microscopical  study  was  made 
on  14  cases  of  parturient  paresis  in  cows  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  vari- 
ous bodies  found  in  the  colostrum  and  udder  In  such  cases. 

During  this  investigation  the  author  found  In  the  colostrum  casts  and  other 
bodies  closely  resembling  them  in  structure,  but  having  a  different  contour,  and 
also  fat  globules,  leucocytes,  red  blood  and  colostrum  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells. 
and  granular  amorphous  masses.    The  colostrum  In  cases  of  parturient  paresis 
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contained  more  costs  tban  are  to  be  observed  in  uornial  cases  either  before  or 
after  parturition.  The  casts  are  very  similar  to  renal  casts,  but  vary  In  size 
and  outline.  Those  observed  by  the  author  In  the  colostrum,  like  renal  casts, 
may  be  granular,  homogeneous,  of  mixed  nature,  or  of  formed  cellular  elements 
(leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells).  In  addition  to  these  casts  lamellated  bodies 
are  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  sediment. 

A  study  of  sections  of  the  mummary  gland  disclosed  the  presence  of  similar 
elements  In  this  structure,  both  in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  various  milk  ducts. 
The  casts  observed  in  the  udder  are  In  general  very  similar  to  the  renal  casts, 
but  show  some  characteristic  features  in  connection  with  histological  elements 
of  the  mammary  gland.  These  casts  are  described  as  exudative  casts  of  the 
udder.  The  author  considers  that  his  investigations  indirectly  substantiate  the 
view  that  renal  casts  have  their  origin  In  albuminous  exudates. 

Stomatitia  or  sore  mouth,  J.  Spenceb  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpf.  1906,  pp.  Si-Si). — 
Stomatitis  In  domestic  animals  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  including 
mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  bacterial  Irritants.  The  symptoms  naturally 
vary  according  to  the  cause  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  treatment  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  cause.  The  usual  treatment  consists  in  a  change  of  diet,  in 
which  the  animal  receives  largely  soft  succulent  food  and  the  use  of  a  mouth 
wash,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  creolin,  or  carbolic  acid. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  E.  Leclainchb  (Hev.  G^n.  MM.  V^i.,  9  (1907).  No. 
97,  pp.  1-9). — Statistics  are  given  on  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary,  from  1888  to  1905, 
together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  outbreak  in  New  ICngiand.  Suggestions  are 
aiao  made  regarding  suitable  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  In  controlling 
the  disease. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  ViUette  market,  Vacher  et  al.  (Bui.  8oc. 
yat.  Agr.  France,  66  (1906),  No.  9,  pp.  746-758).— This  is  a  symposium  on  the 
danger  of  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  cattle  markets.  The 
Villette  market  is  considered  as  offering  many  opportunities  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  stricter  regulations  for  the  control  of 
this  disease  are  believed  to  be  necessary. 

The  bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood  serum  of  hog:s,  B.  M.  Bolton  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  95,  pp.  6i,  figs.  -J). — The  investigations 
reported  In  this  bulletin  concern  the  reactions  which  take  place  between 
Bacillus  cholera'  suis  and  normal  and  Immune  serum  in  bogs.  Preliminary 
experiments  were  made  with  other  bacteria.  The  Ehrlich  theory  of  immunity 
is  explained  and  Illustrated  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  bearing  of  the 
author's  investigations  upon  the  utility  of  the  tlieory  in  the  study  of  immunity. 

The  blood  used  In  the  experiments  was  drawn  In  a  sterile  condition  from 
healthy  hogs  or  from  hogs  lnje<'ted  from  cultures  of  B.  cholera  suis.  Care 
was  taken  to  ascertain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  all  hogs  were 
in  a  healthy  ccmdltion.  The  bactericidal  power  of  the  serum  was  tested  at 
different  times  by  bleeding  the  same  hog  at  Intervals  of  a  few  days.  The 
variation  In  bactericidal  potency  of  the  serum  is  itresented  In  tabular  form, 
and  a  comi>arlson  made  of  the  variation  between  venous  and  arterial  blood 
in  this  regard. 

The  author  summarizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  experiments  as 
follows:  The  bactericidal  potency  of  hog  serum  varies  from  time  to  time  and 
differs  somewhat  for  different  strains  of  B.  cholera'  .luis.  The  attenuating 
effect  of  long  standing  is  more  marked  in  some  samples  of  serum  than  In 
others  under  similar  conditions,  and  the  bactericidal  power  of  venous  blood  is 
not  always  greater  than  that  of  arterial  blood.    The  serum  Is  rendered  Inactive 
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by  subjection  to  a  tetu|N>rature  of  51°  C.  for  30  minutes.  The  inaotivitf  of 
imuiune  eeruui  except  after  dilution,  which  Is  known  as  the  Nelsser-Wechnberg 
plienomenon,  was  sometiiues  obaen-ed  and  sometiuiea  absent  It  is  held  that 
the  theory  of  complement  diversion  by  means  of  amimceptora  may  not  only 
account  for  the  behavior  of  Immune  serum  but  also  that  of  normal  serum. 

Th«  trefttmsnt  of  joint-ill,  EkrKABor  (3l'o/(n«cAr.  Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzueht,  io 
(1906),  Xo.  49,  pp.  961-969). — The  treatments  usually  recommended  for  ttaiii 
disease  bave  almost  uniformly  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  author 
states  that  for  the  past  10  years  he  has  used  with  considerable  swcess  an 
Indirect  treatment  tbrouKh  the  milk  of  the  mother.  It  was  first  determinrd 
by  preliminary  ex|)eriment8  that  the  direct  administration  of  colloidal  silver 
and  lodid  of  potash  had  little  effect  In  controlling  the  disease. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  the  author  consist^  in  administering  iodid  of 
potash  to  the  mother  In  large  doses.  Mares  and  cows  will  take  200  gui.  tn 
drinking  water  during  a  period  of  14  days  without  showing  any  ill  effects. 
The  lodld  of  {Mtasb  is  rapidly  excreted  through  the  milk  and  appears  hi  lange 
quantities  within  3  da.vs  after  the  treatment  has  begun.  Detailed  clinical  note* 
are  given  on  (I  cases  in  which  striking  success  was  had  from  thin  treatmoiL 

01»nd«rs  In  th«  bono,  W.  Vah  deb  Bubo  (Tijdtchr.  Veeartsetiijlc..  Si  (/9Mi), 
•Vo.  ,1,  pp.  S3-o7,  figs.  i). — Brief  reference  is  made  to  previous  cases  of  this 
sort.  The  author  had  octraslon  to  treat  a  case  which  had  been  diagnosed  as 
a  dermatitis,  caused  by  friction  of  the  harness.  The  horse  soon  showed  symp- 
toms of  cutaneous  glanders,  aud  a  post-mortem  examination  confirmed  the 
diagnosis  of  glanders  already  reached  by  the  author.  Two  of  the  ribs  v'eie 
badly  affected  with  the  glanderous  procesa 

Mallein  as  a  diagnostic  and  remedy  for  glanders,  J.  de  Haan  and  L.  J- 
HoooKAMER  (Ztgchr.  Uyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  53  (1906),  Jio.  1.  pp.  13S-no\  - 
The  authors'  experiments  with  mallein  and  observations  on  glanderous  horms 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  mallein  is  the  best  known  diagnostic  for  latest 
glanders.  In  their  experience,  glanderous  horses  which  show  no  fever  before 
Injection  show  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  IJ  to  2°  C.  within  12  to  10  hours 
after  Injection.  Even  In  healthy  horses  mallein  may  produce  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temiierature  after  about  16  hours,  but  the  temperature  rapfcll.v 
subsides. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  horses  which  react  to  mallein  ami  also  sliov 
clinical  symptoms  of  glanders  should  be  destroyed.  Ueactors  which  show  no 
clinical  symptoms  and  suspected  cases  ure  to  be  kept  under  observation  for  4 
weeks  and  again  tested  with  mallein.  The  authors  consider  that  glanders  i> 
curable.  In  some  cases  the  cure  takes  place  within  a  iterlod  of  G  months,  pro- 
vided the  aulnials  are  kept  under  favorable  hygienic  and  nutritive  conditioot. 
The  repeated  use  of  mallein  Is  believed  to  favor  recovery  from  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  morbus  maculoaus  in  horses,  H.  Beckeb  (Zt»chr.  Yeter- 
inark.,  19  {1901),  So.  1,  pp.  26-28). — In  connection  with  an  outbreak  of 
strangles  a  number  of  cases  of  morbna  maculosus  was  obnerved.  The  autbor 
bad  good  succchs  Iu  treating  this  trouble  with  a  mixture  containing  one  imrt 
camphor  and  10  tuirts  sodium  chlonite  In  rye  meal.  Clinical  notes  are  given 
on  three  cases  In  which  this  treatment  was  adopted. 

"  Pink  eye  "  in  Manchester,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  (Vet.  Rec.,  19  {1907),  .Vo. 
966,  pp.  430-4S2). — ^The  author  presents  a  summary  of  his  observations  on  52 
cases  of  influenza  as  observed  in  one  institution.  During  the  height  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  ranged  from  60  to  62.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  was 
reddened  in  a  majority  of  cases.     Only  3  out  of  S2  cases  died.    The  highest 
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teiiiiterature  observed  In  auy  ease  was  106.2°  F.,  while  In  17  cases  tlie  tempera- 
ture reached  105°  F.  In  one  of  these  17  cases  the  high  temperature  ijergisted 
for  7  days.  The  age  of  the  horses  ranged  from  4  to  16  years,  but  the  larger 
iiuinber  cf  cases  occurred  among  horses  which  were  5  or  6  years  old. 

Tli«  disinfection  of  stallg  with  dilute  formalin  solutions,  J.  SchnUber 
iZtachr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  2  (J906),  .Vo.  1,  pp.  4,1-57). — It  Is 
often  possible  to  get  a  better  penetration  with  fluid  than  with  gaseous  formalin, 
espeolally  In  stables  in  which  there  are  cracks  in  the  floor  and  other  parts. 
The  author  therefore  tested  the  value  of  formalin  In  an  aqueous  1  per  cent 
solution.  The  disinfectant  results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  only  dis- 
ndvantage  of  the  method  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  fumes  may  bo  too  severe 
u|)on  the  oi)enitor  if  the  process  lasts  very  long  or  in  stalls  where  the  ventila- 
tion is  not  good. 

Trypajiosomes,  P.  G.  NoVr  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amioc.,  4>i  (lOIJ™).  Xoa.  J,  pp. 
J— 10;  i,  pp.  I2i-li7,  figs.  10). — The  structure  and  biology  of  trypauosomes, 
pathogenic  for  animals,  are  described  in  detail,  and  notes  are  given  on  the' 
transuiission  of  trypanosomes  and  on  the  immunity  produced  in  animals  against 
protozoan  diseases.  Specific  accounts  are  presented  on  the  nature,  etiology,  and 
inetbod  of  treatment  of  iiagana,  dourine,  Gamblan  borse  disease,  galziekte, 
sleeping  sickness,  and  related  diseases. 

Tlie  cattle  tick,  W.  Newell  and  M.  S.  Douohebty  (Crop  Pent  Com.  La.  Circ. 
It),  pp.  3i.  figg.  8). — The  authors  present  a  general  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  tick  eradication  to  the  improvement  of  animal  industry  in  tlie  southern 
States. 

The  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick  is  descril)ed  with  particular  reference  to 
itH  agency  In  transmitting  Texas  fever  and  to  the  adoption  of  rational  schemes 
for  its  eradication.  Tables  are  presented  showing  the  periods  during  which 
cattle  and  other  animals  must  be  kept  off  of  pasture  lands  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  in  order  to  free  these  lands  from  ticks  and  make  it  safe  to  readmit 
tick-free  cattle  upon  them.  On  the  basis  of  this  practical  information  it  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter  for  stock  men  to  free  farm  lands  of  ticks. 

Stomach  worms  (Htemonchns  contortus)  in  sheep,  B.  H.  Kansom  (V.  S. 
Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  lOS,  pp.  7). — ^The  symptoms  of  infestation 
by  this  worm  are  briefly  noted.  In  preventing  the  infestation  of  lambs  w^ith 
stomach  worms  two  general  plans  are  usually  applicable.  The  ewes  may  be 
kept  in  a  bare  lot  from  which  the  lambs  may  escai)e  to  nonlnfested  pasture  for 
grazing.  The  danger  of  Infestation  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Again, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  danger  of  Infestation  from  stomach  worms  is 
largely  eliminated  if  the  lamb6  come  in  the  fail  rather  than  in  the  spring. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  direct  remedies  for  stomach  worms,  including 
conl-tar  creosote,  bluestone,  and  gasoline. 

Deiwrtment  of  animal  industry,  X.  S.  Mayo  (Informe  An.  Esfac.  Cent. 
Agron,  Cuba,  1  iWOk-H),  pp.  ^7-.}5). — A  brief  statement  is  made  regarding  the 
efforts  put  forth  to  improve  the  grade  of  domestic  animals  In  Cuba,  together 
with  notes  on  some  of  the  more  Important  animal  parasites  of  the  live  stock. 

The  urology  of  rabies,  C.  Porcheb  {.lour.  .V<V/.  IX.  et  Zooteeh.,  .57  (1!)06), 
pp.  T 16-732). —A.  chemical  and  physical  study  of  the  urine  In  cases  of  rabies 
annong  dij|s,  rabbits,  goats,  and  donkeys,  disclosed  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
nearly  all  cases  which  died  of  the  disease  or  which  were  killed  during  its  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  the  urine  of  healthy  animals  of  the  same  species 
contained  sugar  In  only  2  cases  as  contrasted  with  20  cases  in  which  no  sugar 
was  found.    The  sugar  does  not  appear  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the 
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bymptoniR  of  rabies  and  doen  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  tlie  rirnience  >f 
the  rabies  virus.  Api>arently  it  occurs  with  such  regularity  in  th?  urine  of 
rabid  animals  that  it  may  be  considered  a  diagnostic  symptom. 

ITeutrallzatlon  of  rabies  virus  with  the  bile  of  biliary  salts,  ('.  Lfsicii 
{Compf.  Rend.  8oe.  Biol.  [Parisl.  61  (1906).  Xo.  39.  pp.  69Ji.  693 ».— According 
to  the  exi>erlment8  reported  in  this  paper  tlie  bile  of  either  normal  or  rabid 
animals  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  rabies  virus  in  vitro  witbin  a  fe* 
minutes.  The  biliary  salts  either  Isolated  or  in  combination  have  the  «aiM 
power  when  used  In  solutions  corresponding  to  those  in  which  they  eiirt  in  tlv 
bile.  Injections  of  rabies  virus  neutralized  by  bile  or  biliary  suits  liare  » 
effect  in  preventing  tlie  development  of  rabies  from  subsequent  inoenlatim 
with  virus. 

A  study  of  the  blood  and  cephalic  fluid  in  dog  distemper,  J.  Sabra]±s  tati 
h.  MUBATBT  (Rev.  (Un.  Mfd.  Yft..  8  (1906),  No.  96.  pp.  663-66i().— In  (hen«T- 
ons  form  of  dog  distemper  a  reaction  is  observed  In  the  membranes  of  the  imii. 
This  reaction  Is  characterized  by  a  lymphocytosis  and  appears  to  lie  dne  to  tl» 
toxic  effect  of  the  micro-organism  of  the  disease,  although  the  cephalic  liquH 
Is  not  Infectious. 

Surgical  diseases  and  surgery  of  the  dog,  C.  French  ( Washiiigtoii.  I).  C: 
.Author;  London:  H.  Kimpton.  1906.  pp.  Xlll  +  iOS.  plit.  i.<».  fto*-  Si>.-Tlie 
various  pathological  conditions  which  occur  In  dogs  and  which  may  Ite  treated 
by  surgical  methods  are  discussed  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Some  of  tbf 
more  important  bibliographical  references  are  given  in  connection  with  ead 
chapter.  The  subject-matter  of  the  volume  Is  classified  according  to  the  p^if 
of  the  iKMly  affected  by  various  diseases. 

Fowl  cholera,  M.  Franco  (Lavoura;  Bol.  Soc.  \ae.  Apr.  Brazil,  lu  {iSnii. 
Ko.  «,  pp.  365-369). — The  symptoms  and  pathological  anatomy  of  this  <lis«* 
are  describeii.  The  author  has  had  some  success  In  preventing  it  by  giving  witt 
the  feed  a  mixture  containing  hyi)osulphite  of  soda,  salicylate  of  soda,  geoiiu. 
ginger,  and  sulphate  of  Iron. 

BUSAL  ENOmEEBINa. 

Disposal  of  dairy  and  farm  sewage,  and  water  supply,  O.  Ebf  (Ka*M> 
Sta.  Bui.  143,  pp.,  1^5-139,  figs.  8).— In  this  bulletin  are  included  the  resoltsof 
sewage  disposal  experiments  conducted  by  the  dairy  deimrtuient  of  the  Ktanif 
Station,  as  a  result  of  which  "  the  station  is  now  read}'  to  advocate  a  systn 
that  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  is  practical  for  every  farm.  lu  fact,  it 
some  cases  it  has  proven  to  be  u  soun*  of  great  proflt  when  used  for  Irrigate 
and  fertilizing  truck  patches  and  farm  crops." 

The  method,  lu  brief,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  septic  trentnient  ii 
combination  with  a  system  of  sublrrlgation  by  tiles  to  dispose  of  the  taulv  eSiv 
eut.  Plans  are  shown  and  described  for  properly  draining  the  barns  nnd  U' 
conducting  the  sewage  of  the  house,  barns,  and  dairy  through  the  septic  Uvle- 
Several  alternate  plans  are  presented  for  septic  tanks  suitable  for  farms  of 
ordinary  size.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  a  circular  septic  tank  10  ft  l« 
diameter  and  with  concrete  walls  and  floor  and  wooden  i>artltious  Is  estiraatri 
at  $42.50.  while  the  cost  of  a  rectangular  tank  of  the  same  caiMicity  U  l>y  .'>  H 
over  all,  likewise  constructed  of  t-oncrete,  is  placed  at  ^1.10. 

Some  Information  Is  also  included  on  the  care  to  be  taken  in  the  location  and 
construtrtion  of  a  well  for  the  water  supply  of  the  house  and  dairj-. 

Eighth  biennial  report  of  the  State  engineer  of  Wyoming,  1905-1906 
(Bien.  Rpt.  State  Engin.  Wvo.,  8  (1905-6),  pp.  162,  pU.  10,  map  i).— A  rep.>rt 
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covering  the  administrative  and  other  work  of  the  State  engineer  during  the 
perioil  1905-6. 

Great  progress  is  reported  in  the  development  of  irrigation  In  Wyoming,  per- 
mits baring  been  grante<l  during  the  past  two  j'ears  for  Irrigating  more  land 
than  is  under  irrigation  In  the  State  at  the  present  time.  These  permits  num- 
ber 1,127  and  provide  for  the  reclamation  of  1,315,011  acres  of  land,  with  2,083 
miles  of  canal  and  ditches,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
$4,427,275.  A  good  sign  of  substantial  Irrigation  development  Is  the  number 
of  reservoirs  constructed,  there  having  been  343  permits  for  such  structures 
issrued  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  report  includes  detail  tables  of  the  various  permits  and  certificates 
issued,  some  discussion  of  the  operation  of  land  laws,  a  report  of  the  surveys 
conducted  by  the  State  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  reports  of  the  suiierln- 
tendents  of  the  various  water  divisions,  and  the  rei)ort  of  a  committee  apix>lnted 
to  revise,  codify,  and  simplify  the  laws  of  Wyoming  relating  to  water  rights. 

Farm  Irrigation  in  the  Transraal,  C.  D.  H.  Braine  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour., 
5  (190t).  .Vo.  IS,  pp.  354-3(>l,  flg».  3). — In  discussing  suitable  methods  to  be 
used  In  the  Irrigation  of  orchards  the  author  suggests  a  new  system  which  It  is 
claimed  will  supply  the  water  where  It  Is  most  needed,  at  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
The  method  proposed  Is,  In  brief,  to  sink  one  or  more  pits  the  size  of  a  post  hole 
and  about  2  ft.  deep  between  each  pair  of  fully  grown  trees,  the  depth  and  dis- 
tance apart  depending,  however,  upon  the  root  system  of  the  trees,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  subsoil,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  or  plants.  The  holes  are  filled 
with  grass,  leaves,  or  straw  to  prevent  the  subsoil  from  dying  out.  Permanent 
boles  may  be  lined  with  old  bricks  or  drain  pipes. 

Hydraulic-ram  boring  apparatus  (Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  83  {1907),  So, 
J6,  pp.  761,  762,  figs.  ^ ) . — A  description  of  a  deei>-boring  apparatus  developed  In 
Germany  and  embodying  several  novel  features  api)llcable  to  the  boring  of 
deep  wells  and  explorations  of  underground  strata. 

The  principle  of  the  apparatus  Is  that  of  the  h.vdraulic  ram.  A  number  of 
plungers,  to  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  attached  the  chisels,  are  contained  in 
a  driun-Uke  casing  which  is  slowly  revolved.  Water  admitted  through  a  pii)e 
extending  to  the  surface  acts  upon  the  plungers,  to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  Is  given  as  a  result  of  the  h,vdraullc-ram  effect  of  the  descending  water, 
fvbich  acts  upon  and  closes  a  valve,  causing  impact  ui)on  the  plunger,  after 
which  the  latter  Is  returned  to  Its  original  position  by  a  spring.  The  water 
used  flows  over  the  surface  acted  upon  by  the  chisels  and  produces  a  thorough 
rinsing,  most  of  the ,  sediment  being  conveyed  to  the  surface  by  the  upward 
current. 

From  600  to  1,000  blows  of  the  chisels  are  claime<l  i)er  minute,  and  it  is 
{itated  that  holes  of  very  large  diameter  may  be  bored.  The  use  of  such  appa- 
ratus for  deepwell  boring  in  the  artesian  districts  of  this  country  and  in  those 
localities  where  wells  are  used  for  irrigation  might  be  attended  with  some 
j»ncces8. 

Some  notes  on  the  storage  and  regulation  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes, 
T.  W.  Seaveb  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  .Y,  S.  Wak'ii,  39  (I'JOo).  pp.  XLIII- 
IjXII,  ftg.  1 ) . — The  author  describes  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  a  simple 
but  ingenious  module,  which  Is  intended  to  provide  a  means  for  delivering  a 
flxed  quantity  of  water  per  minute  indei)endeut  of  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
Hiipply  tank  or  canal.  It  consists  of  a  gate,  free  to  slide  up  and  down  In  front 
of  the  outlet,  and  suspended  by  a  chain  from  one  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end 
of  which  Is  attached  to  a  tank  floating  In  the  main  canal. 

To  adjust  the  apparatus  the  gate  Is  so  placed  that  it  will  discharge  the  re- 
quired amount  of  water  under  a  given  head.    T))e  chains  from  the  gate  and 
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tauk  are  stretched  taut  up  to  the  lever  and  the  position  of  the  latter  marked 
on  a  board  held  vertically.  By  repeating  this  process  for  rarloos  beads, 
keeping  the  chains  of  the  same  length,  a  series  of  lines  are  obtained  on  the 
board.  A  curve  is  drawn  tangent  to  these  lines  and  the  board  sawed  to  the 
curve.  If  the  lever  is  now  placed  upon  and  allowed  to  roll  on  the  curve,  the 
relation  between  the  head  of  water  and  the  size  of  the  outlet  inust  be  sucb  as  to 
give  a  constant  discharge  from  the  outlet. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  eommiasioner  of  public  roods,  1906  (Ann. 
Ilpt.  Comr.  I'ub.  Road*  X.  J..  13  11906),  pp.  176,  pis.  12,  map.  J). — A  report 
covering  road  construction  and  Improvement  in  the  various  counties  of  Nevr 
Jersey,  giving  the  total  mileage  and  cost  A  number  of  papers,  contributed  by 
the  county  engineers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  road  construction,  and 
Ktatistlcal  data  on  the  detail  cost  of  various  roads,  together  with  the  standard 
State  H[)eciflcatlou8,  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  report. 

The  value  of  oil  in  road  improvement,  A.  Dickens  (Kansas  Sla.  Bui.  HI, 
pp.  llS-l^i.  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  the  experiments  con- 
ducted in  certain  ])arts  of  Kansas,  as  authorized  by  the  legislature,  on  the  u!« 
of  crude  oil  for  the  Improvement  of  public  roads.  Several  short  road  sectionK 
were  treate<l  at  Manhattan.  Hutchinson.  Maple  Hill,  and  at  Garden  City,  the 
esi>erinients  consisting  in  general  of  first  putting  the  road  in  a  fair  condition, 
itnd  then  plowing  it  to  a  uniform  depth  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  it  with  har- 
row and  disk.  Where  the  soil  was  loose  sand,  the  road  was  merely  worked  to 
the  proi)er  form.  The  oil  applied  was  what  is  known  as  residuum  from  the 
refineries,  preliminary  laboratory  tests  having  shown  that  1  gal.  of  residnum 
was  e<iunl  in  road-making  qualities  to  from  2  to  4  gal.  of  the  various  oil  samples. 
The  oil  was  applied  by  a  8|)eclal  sprinkling  arrangement  attached  to  a  street 
sprinkler,  the  amount  used  varj'ing  from  0..5  to  G  gal.  iier  square  yard  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  exjwriment.  Observations  were  made  upon  the  behavior 
of  the  road  under  traflSc,  and  although  the  tests  are  regarded  as  incomplete  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

"  The  thorough  mixing  of  the  earth  and  soil  to  a  Kufficient  depth  to  form  a 
waterproof  crust  is  necessary.  For  heavy  traffic,  not  less  than  •>  in.  is  desir- 
able ;  for  light  driving.  3  or  4  in.  should  be  sufllcieut. 

"  Oil  ronds  will  probably  re<)uire  repeated  applications  of  oil.  but  it  now  seeni» 
that  tlie  amount  re<]ulred  will  decrease  annually  as  the  roads  become  smoother. 

"  With  residuum  at  fU!  cts.  to  ?1  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.,  the  total  cost  of  road  varied 
from  $525  to  $1,.300  i)er  mile  for  an  18-ft.  road." 

Alcohol  motors  in  a^icultural  operations  (Dctit.  Landir.  l'rc»M:  3i  (1907). 
yo.  26,  pp.  iin,  21H,  flg.  1). — The  writer  takes  up  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
alcohol  motor  in  agricultural  operations  in  Germany.  Among  these,  he  refers  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  motor  can  be  put  in  operation  as  compared  with  the 
steam  engine,  in  caste  it  is  desired  to  complete  harvesting  and  threshing  opera- 
tions in  anticipation  of  approaching  bad  weather,  when  the  time  required  to  fire 
a  boiler  and  get  up  steam  might  mean  the  loss  or  injury  of  a  portion  of  the 
crop.  The  absence  of  smoke  and  sparks  is  also  thought  to  be  an  advantage  over 
the  steam  engine  in  field  use,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  alcohol  motor 
does  not  necessitate  the  ex|)ense  of  hauling  water,  the  water  consumption  of  the 
alcohol  engine  for  cooling  phnxises  being  only  about  1  gal.  per  horsepower  hour, 
or  'M  to  20  gal.  water  per  day  for  a  12-horseiK)wer  engine. 

To  show  the  relative  cost  of  different  fuels,  some  tests  are  reported  on  a 
;»I)ecial  motor  In  which,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  plates  on  the  piston  head. 
the  compression  can  be  conveniently  changed  for  various  fuels,  such  as  alcohol 
I'.nd  the  other  usual  hydrocarbons,  a  compression  of  15  atmospheres  being  used 
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with  alcobol.  The  fuels  tested  were  l)enzlne.  alcohol,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
with  benzol  and  ergln.  The  motor  was  rated  at  16  horsepower,  but  in  the  test 
with  pure  motor  alcohol  21.96  horsepower  was  developed.  The  investigation 
proved  that  a  mixture  of  ergln  or  benzol  considerably  lowered  the  fuel  consump- 
tion, and  at  the  present  price  of  alcohol,  benzol  and  ergln  mixtures  therefore 
considerably  reduce  the  operating  cost. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  several  fuel  consumptions  in  pounds  per  brake 
horsepower  hour: 

Fuel  consumption  per  hrake  horsepoirer  hour. 


Load  in  Pure 
horee-  motor 
powers. !  alcohol. 


IM. 
20.2S  0.84 

1C.22  .87 

10.14  -.M 


90  per  cent 
alcohol, 

10  per  cent 
benzol. 


70  per  cent 
alcohol, 

30  per  cent 
benzol. 


Lbt. 
0.73 
.77 


Ibt. 
0.66 
.60 

.80 


50  per  cent 

alcohol, 

£0  per  cent 

benzol. 


IJbt. 
0.58 
.61 
.72 


90  per  cent 

alcohol, 

10  per  cent 

eiKln. 

Ibt. 
0.76 
.79 


75  per  cent 

alcohol, 

2S  per  rent 

ertrln. 


Vbt. 
0.69 
.72 
.81 


SO  per  cent 

alcohol, 

60  per  cent 

ergln. 


Uu. 
0.62 
.64 

.78 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  operation  from  these  values,  the  mean  con- 
somption  of  0.62  lb.  per  horsepower  hour  was  assumed  for  a  12-hor8epower  en- 
gine adapted  for  use  on  a  threshing  machine.  At  the  present  prices  in  Germany 
of  alcobol  and  the  mixture  Ingredients,  It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  operation 
would  be  $1.90  per  10-houc  day.  The  writer  concludes  that  In  view  of  the 
many  advantages  of  tbe  alcohol  engine  and  the  fact  that  it  uses  as  fuel  an 
agricultural  product,  suyh  an  engine  Is  the  most  suitable  of  all  the  prime  movers 
for  farm  purposes. 

Industrial  alcohol:  Its  manufacture  and  uses,  J.  K.  Brachvogel  and  C.  J. 
Thatcher  (.Veic  York:  Munn  «8  Co.,  1901,  pp.  516,  figs.  107). — After  a  general 
discussion  of  the  adaptability  of  denatured  alcohol  to  various  purposes  and  its 
Importance  to  the  farming  interests  of  tbe  country,  the  authors  devote  several 
chapters  to  an  account  of  tbe  materials  and  processes  involved  In  alcohol 
manufacture.  Following  this,  some  data,  mostly  compiled  from  foreign  sources, 
are  given  on  the  use  of  alcohol  for  ix>wer,  heating,  and  Illumination,  and 
statistics  are  presented  on  alcobol  production  In  tbe  I'nlted  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

Three  months  of  denatured  alcohol  (Jb'ei.  .-Imp;-..  96  (1907),  Xo.  14,  pp. 
286,  287). — In  this  article  attention  is  directed  to  the  present  status  of  the 
alcohol  industry  under  the  denatured  alcohol  law,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
no  sweeping  revolution  of  industrial  or  agricultural  conditions,  such  as  was 
predicted  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  has  as  yet  been  brought  about 
Although  certain  ethyl  alcobol  Industries  have  been  stimulated,  methji  alcohol 
production  has  In  no  way  been  materially  affected.  It  Is  stated  that  denatured 
alcohol  Is  now  obtainable  at  from  85  to  40  cts.  i)er  gallon,  dei>euding  upon  the 
locality,  and  while  this  price  prohibits  active  comiietltlon  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene  at  present  prk-es,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  eventually 
decrease  in  price  when  uses  are  found  for  the  by-products  of  Its  manufacture, 
and  when  Its  uses  as  a  fuel  and  In  the  arts  become  more  widespread. 

The'  recent  amendment  to  tbe  law  Is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol  on  a  small  scale.  I'uder  this  amendment  denaturing  ware- 
houses may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  capacit}-  of  the  still  Is  less  than  100 
proof  gals,  per  day,  the  alcohol  being  conveyed  to  warehouses  for  denaturing 
by  pipes  or  cars.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however,  that  communal 
rather  than  Individual  distilleries,  or.  In  other  cases,  distilleries  oi)erated  on 
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the  principle  of  the  old-time  grist  mill,  are  the  real  bope  of  the  fanner.  "  Even 
if  small  distilleries  can  be  installed  at  a  coiuparatirely  low  cost  alcohol  can  be 
distilled  economically  and  profitably  only  when  the  production  is  continuous 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  possible  on  the  average  farm." 

Th«  enginMrlug  index,  II.  H.  Svpixe,  J.  H.  Guntz,  and  C.  B.  Goinq  (yeio 
York  and  London:  Engin.  Mag.,  1907,  vol.  4,  pp.  12Si). — A  large  volume  contain- 
ing an  index  and  brief  digest  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  foreign  and 
domestic  periodicals  during  the  past  three  years  on  all  phases  of  engineering 
information,  the  boolf  being  of  value  to  the  rural  engineer  particularly  for  its 
references  to  Irrigation,  drainage,  farm  machinery,  and  related  topics. 

BITBAL  ECOITOMICS. 

Farm  management,  F.  W.  Card  (Xetc  York:  Doubleday,  Page  tt  Co..  1901, 
pp.  X 111+270). — This  Is  the  fourth  volume  In  the  Farm  Library  series. 

The  book  Is  an  outgrowth  of  »  course  of  lectures  to  students  at  the  Rtiode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  i)robieniH  of  the  farm,  the  aim  beiug  to 
awaken  interest  and  suggest  methods  of  studying  these  problems  rather  than  to 
present  solutions  of  them.  Practical  suggestions  regarding  many  economic 
phases  of  farm  management  are  made  with  the  view  of  showing  that,  under 
capable  direction,  fanning  as  a  business  will  compare  favorably  with  many  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  author's  opinion  "  farm  administra- 
tion, rather  than  farm  production.  Is  likely  to  receive  siieclal  emphasis  iu  the 
next  forward  movement  for  ogi-iculture." 

The  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  the  remedy,  K.  Oloenbebo  (Zttchr.  Agrar- 
politik.  5  (1907),  yo.  2,  pp.  7.M6).— The  author  calls  attention  to  tlie  lack  of 
trained  farm  laborers  in  Germany  due  to  the  exodus  into  cities  and  to  foreign 
emigration.  The  shorter  hours  of  service,  steady  employment,  and  bigi>er 
wages  of  industries,  together  with  the  social  advantages  in  towns  and  cities 
over  country  life,  are  regarded  as  the  chief  causes  of  rural  depopulation. 
Among  ttie  reiuedies  suggested  are  the  adoption  by  landowners  of  Industrial 
methods  as  to  hours,  wages,  employment,  etc.,  the  establishment  of  a  gorernment 
bureau  to  place  the  unemployed  on  farms,  land  colonization,  and  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  public  schools.  The  Inst  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be  most 
effective  in  ultimately  turning  the  tide  of  emigration  back  to  farm  life. 

Foreign  ag:ricultaral  laborers  in  France,  M.  Laib  (Rev.  icon,  tntemat., 
1  (1907),  yo.  3,  pp.  5^7-570).— Statistics  are  given  which  show  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  number  of  native  farm  laborers  iu  France  and 
a  corresiwnding  immigration  of  Belgians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Span- 
lards  to  do  farm  work. 

The  author  describes  the  method  of  securing  foreign  laborers,  their  mode  of 
living,  hours  of  labor,  wages  received,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  class  of  labor  from  the  economic  and  national  points  of  view.  Tlie 
majority  of  farm  laborers  work  from  spring  to  fall  In  France  and  then  with- 
draw to  tiieir  res|)ective  countries,  taking  with  them  annually  in  wages  about 
20.(.XK»,000  francs.  At  the  same  time  statistics  secured  from  magistrates  in 
numerous  districts  show  that  crops  could  not  be  han-ested  without  foreign  belp 
on  account  of  rural  depopulation  in  France.  For  this  reason  the  difficulties  In 
the  wny  of  legislation  regarding  foreign  farm  immigration  are  pointed  out. 
This  class  of  farm  heli)  is  regarded  as  industrious,  as  of  great  importance  in 
increasing  tlie  weaitli  of  the  country,  and  as  presenting  no  danger  regarding 
the  deterioration  of  the  French  race. 
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Th«  present  importance  of  share  farming^  in  Tuscany,  A.  Gobi  (Atti  R. 
Iccad.  Econ.  Agr.  Georg.  Fircnze,  o.  ser.,  3  {1906),  Xo.  4,  pp.  339-S5i) .—The 
author  describes  various  socialistic  and  communistic  plans  that  have  been  pro- 
posed and  practiced  from  time  to  time  as  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
presents  a  view  of  partnership  farming  in  Tuscany,  and  shows  how  this  method 
has  resulted  In  improving  the  condition  of  farm  laborers.  The  intellectual, 
uionil,  and  pbj'slcal  well-being  of  farmers  under  this  system  Is  said-  to  be 
}$reatly  superior  to  that  of  industrial  workers.  Farming  on  shares  is  believed 
to  offer  a  solution  of  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  In  the  rural  districts 
of  Tuscany. 

Asiiculture  in  Lombardy,  P.  Roux  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  »er.,  IS  (1907), 
.Vo.  7,  pp.  212-2H). — ^The  author  describes  farming  under  the  metayer  or  share 
system  in  northern  Lombardy.  where  intensive  culture  predominates  and  the 
vine  and  silk  raising  are  tlie  chief  Industries,  and  farming  under  irrigation  in 
the  south,  where  diversified  farming  and  dairying  are  practiced.  The  methods 
of  cultivating  the  various  crops  and  the  relations  of  metayer  to  proprietor  are 
described. 

Conditions  of  farm  life  in  Lombardy  (Agr.  Mod.,  13  (1907),  .\'o.  9,  pp. 
127-129,  flg».  2). — ^The  author  describes  a  colonial  farm  and  farmhouse  as 
typical  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  tlie  |)ensantry  of  T>ombardy. 
The  returns  for  labor  are  said  to  l>e  small ;  corn,  rice,  vegetables,  and  milk, 
with  very  little  meat  and  cheese,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  diet ;  while  the 
dwelling  rooms  are  small  and  overcrowded.  The  conditions  surrounding  the 
life  of  the  jieasantry  are  said  to  be  far  from  enviable  throughout  the  proviuc-e. 

Apricoltural  cooperation  In  Ireland,  I'.  Lavoi.l£e  (BuJ.  Soc.  Agr.  France, 
1907,  ilar.  l-i,  pp.  667-673).— This  is  a  rC^sum^  of  a  pamphlet  by  G.  de  Kozlelsk 
Kossllowski  on  agricultural  coot)eratiou  in  Ireland. 

The  writer  describes  the  organization  nnd  alms  of  cooperative  creameries, 
agricultural  societies,  rural  banks,  {multry  and  egg  societies,  and  other  organi- 
zations, the  data- showing  that  there  were  in  1S!H  a  total  of  84  societies  with 
1.U50  members,  while  In  19(.)4  the  figures  were  778  and  76,9ti.3,  respe<-tively.  The 
land  law  of  1003  Is  said  to  work  favorably  for  the  tenants.  By  its  provisions 
the  tenant  under  certain  conditions  can  become  the  owner  of  land,  advances 
belug  made  by  the  government.  At  the  close  of  1904,  0,820  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  law  and  acqulre<I  imsses-sion. 

The  credit  banks  and  the  home  Industries  societies  are  particularly  com- 
mended. The  banks  numt>er  *2(X),  with  11,1^57  members,  and  through  them  the 
department  of  agriculture  advances  to  members  sums  ranging  from  £25  to 
£100,  at  3  i)er  cent  interest.  The  home  industries  societies,  the  writer  thinks, 
are  worthy  of  introduction  into  France  as  a  means  of  preventing  foreign 
emigration  and  rural  det>opulation,  both  of  which  tendencies  have  diminished 
lately  in  Ireland  on  this  account. 

Agriculture  in  New  Zealand,  R.  McXab  (Wellington:  Oort..  1906.  pp.  20, 
pis.  20). — This  pamphlet,  by  the  minister  for  agriculture,  gives  Information 
r^arding  the  soil,  climate,  rural  industries,  and  agricultural  ex|)orts,  with  notes 
ou  government  aid  to  agriculture  and  the  land  system  of  New  Zealand. 

The  country  Is  said  to  be  iieculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  raising  of  stock,  while  the 
yields  of  grain  are  the  highest  of  any  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  colony's  chief  exiwrts  consist  of  wool,  frozen  meat,  and 
dairy  produce,  and  the  agricultural  products  ex|)orted  in  1005  were  valueil  at 
£12,04<J.208.  or  77  iJer  <ent  of  the  total  exports.  The  area  In  occupation  in 
0<'tol)er.  1905,  was  37,107,400  acres,  of  which  14,222,029  acres  were  under 
cultivation. 
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Ag^ricultural  retoms  for  1905  {Recensement  Agricole  de  /90.>.  Bnuntlt: 
Uin.  Agr.,  1906.  pp.  261).— The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Tartoms 
provinces  of  Belgium  during  the  year  are  described,  and  detailed  statistic*  of 
hectares  under  crops,  utilization  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  feeding  stalts. 
number  of  domestic  animals,  etc..  In  comparison  with  the  preceding  jt»t  are 
reported.  The  number  of  farms  in  1905  was  296,314,  number  of  hectares  culti- 
vated 1,761,759,  commercial  fertilizers  used  713.498,300  kg.,  feeding  stnffii  oaed 
::\268,579,200  kg.,  and  number  of  domestic  animals  1,046,519. 

ICataal  agricultural  fire  insurance  [in  France]  {Sematne  Agr.  [ParU],  S 
(1907),  No.  1348,  pp.  82,  8S). — An  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Motual 
Agricultural  Fire  Insurance  Societies  of  the  East. 

The  report  shows  450  affiliated  societies;  policies  Issued  and  reinsured  dariii,: 
1906,  2.400,  covering  risks  to  the  amount  of  20  million  francs ;  present  propr<^ 
tors  insured,  12,000,  representing  a  capital  of  nearly  120  million  francs;  iDd  i 
reserve  fund  of  more  than  300,000  francs. 

Crop  Beporter  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tati».  Crop  Reporter,  9  {1907),  .Va  J. 
pp.  25S2). — Statistics  and  notes  on  the  condition  of  crops  and  aniamis  and  tb*> 
supplies  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  are  summarized.  Data  are  given  on  the  growth  of  the  condensed-milk 
indnstr}-.  In  1880.  1.3,033,267  lbs.  were  produced,  valued  at  $1,547,588,  while 
in  1905  the  output  was  308.485.182  lbs.,  valued  at  |i20.1 49.282. 

AGBICUITTJSAI  EDUCATION. 

Annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  grants  for  agrlculttiral  edncatioo 
and  research  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Ed.  and  £e«rtrrt. 
1905-6,  pp.  X+191). — This  report  consists  of  a  general  report  on  the  work  «( 
the  year  1905-6,  a  list  of  the  grants  awarded,  and  four  appendixes:  (I)  Report:! 
on  institutions  receiving  grants.  (2)  metliods  adopted  by  county  councils  f<r 
giving  instruction  in  the  manual  processes  of  agriculture.  (3)  agricultural  io- 
structlon  provided  by  county  councils  In  England  and  Wales  in  the  j-ear  ISKfcVA. 
and  (4)  a  statement  showing  the  amount  received  In  1904-5  from  the  mMv 
grant  under  local  taxation  and  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  instruction  h 
1905-6  by  county  councils  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  general  report,  attention  is  called  to  grants  of  $4,856  each  to  two 
additional  institutions,  the  Hampshire  Farm  School  at  Basing,  and  the  Ridg- 
mont  Agricultural  Institute  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  both  of  which  in  their 
winter  work  correspond  to  the  winter  schools  of  Germany,  and  in  the  snmimT 
are  conducted  as  dairy  schools,  mainly  for  young  women.  The  number  of  «tn- 
dents  in  the  agricultural  courses  of  the  different  institutions  in  190.')-6  is  esti- 
mated at  34.000.  as  compared  with  23,000  in  1904-5.  The  board  has  decided  tn 
issue  a  series  of  short  monographs  for  farmers  dealing  with  the  results  of 
agricultural  experiments  and  demonstrations  conducted  under  its  directiie 
It  Is  shown  that  in  the  different  institutions  300  teachers  took  advantage  of  the 
special  courses  for  teachers  as  compared  with  238  in  1904-5. 

The  appendix  on  instruction  in  the  manual  processes  of  agriculture  is  ualolT 
a  compilation  of  replies  received  In  response  to  a  circular  letter  addressed  toth? 
several  county  councils  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  they  were  doing  in  tte 
way  of  providing  instruction  In  agricultural  practice.  It  was  found  that  the 
subjects  in  which  instruction  is  given  comprise  plowing,  drilling,  mowing,  setting 
out  roots,  harvesting,  setting  up  sheaves,  stacking,  thatching  (inelndin!;  rope 
and  spar  making) .  hurdle  making,  basket  making,  sheep-ahearlng.  milking, 
hedging  and  ditching,  laud  draining,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  hop  dryicc- 
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nn<l  fniit  packing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  instruction  was  giren  for  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  and  for  6  or  more  days,  and  the  course  usually  ended  with  n 
competition  and  prizes  for  skill  in  the  work  that  had  been  undertaken. 

The  development  of  agricultural  education  In  Scandinavia,  A.  Ystgaro 
(///.  Agr-,  H  (t906}.  No.  3,  pp.  90-98).— The  writer  reviews  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  agricultural  education,  tracing  it  back  to  the  garden  of  Albrecht  Tbaer, 
iu  the  province  of  Hannover,  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
begrinning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  He  shows  the  development  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  of  elementary  schools,  their  decline  on  account  of  a  dearth 
of  properly  trained  Instructors,  the  rise  of  the  higher  agricultural  institutions, 
nnd  the  subsequent  development  on  a  better  basis  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Tables  are  given  showing  1  agricultural  college  and  33  lower  agricultural 
schools  in  Norway,  2  agricultural  c-olleges  and  Q7  lower  schools  In  Sweden,  and 
1  agricultural  college  and  23  lower  schools  in  Denmark.  Another  table  shows 
the  area  of  these  3  countries,  the  population,  and  the  percentage  of  rural  popula- 
tion. The  agricultural  colleges  In  each  of  the  3  countries  are  briefly  described. 
There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  and  special  schools  In  the  differ- 
ent  countries. 

An  experiment  in  school  consolidation  in  Canada,  G.  P.  Phenix  {South. 
Workman.  36  {1907),  Ko.  2,  pp.  79-86,  ftffs.  5).— This  is  a  description  of  the 
Macdonald  Consolidated  School  In  New  Brunswick,  which  is  located  about  20 
miles  north  and  12  miles  west  of  St.  John  in  the  hamlet  of  Kingston.  It  is 
sliown  that  while  before  consolidation  the  enrollment  In  the  7  districts  was  125, 
after  consolidation  It  rose  to  166  In  the  first  term  and  175  in  the  second.  The 
average  attendance  in  the  unconsolidated  schools  was  44  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment and  In  the  consolidated  school  84  per  cent.  Thus  the  dally  attendance 
has  been  trebled  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  doubled. 

The  writer  states  that  "  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of  this  school  at  Kings- 
ton Is  to  be  found  In  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  the  course  of  study  and  In  the 
strength  of  the  instruction  In  the  school  Itself.  The  dilference  between  the 
course  of  study  here  and  In  the  ordinary  country  school  Is  sufficiently  suggested 
by  the  difference  in  equipment.  The  orchard,  the  grafting  tools,  the  pruning 
knives,  the  spraying  apparatus,  the  kitchen  with  all  its  household  Implements, 
the  sewing  tables,  the  benches  and  tools,  and  the  laboratory  for  indoor  work  in 
the  winter — all  utterly  foreign  to  the  ordinary  school — here  have  a  definite  use." 

Figures  are  also  given  to  show  the  Influence  of  agricultural  education  upon  the 
dairy  Industry  in  Canada. 

StatisUcB  of  educational  institutions,  1903-4  {Osterr.  Statis.,  77  {1906), 
Ko.  2.  pp.  XX XV +288). —These  statistics,  published  by  the  Royal  Statistical 
Commission  of  Austria,  show  the  classes  and  location  of  educational  Institutions. 
Including  agricultural  and  forestry  schools,  together  with  their  date  of  organiza- 
tion, length  of  courses  of  study,  number  of  persons  In  faculties,  number  of  stu- 
dents In  attendance,  etc.  Under  agricultural  and  forestry  Institutions  there  are 
listed  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Royal  University  at  Krakow,  the  agri- 
cultural high  school  at  Vienna.  20  secondary  and  middle  schools,  and  1)i2 
elementary  schools.    The  total  attendance  at  these  schools  in  1903-4  was  6.(590. 

HISCELLANEOITS. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station,  1906  {Connecti- 
cut Storrs  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  XX 1 11 +206). —Tb\s  contains  a  flnanclal  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .30.  1906,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  the 
de|>artments,  reprints  of  Bulletins  38-42  of  the  station,  Issued  during  the  year, 
and  a  classtflcatiou  of  dairy  bacteria  noted  briefly  elsewhere. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Seport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1803  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
inOS,  pp.  XlV+S^ji). — ^Thl8  reiwrt,  recently  issued,  contaius  tbe  organlzaiiou 
list,  a  flnuueiiil  statement  tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1903,  a  reiiort  of  the 
dire<'tor  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  that  year,  reprints  of  Bulletins  105- 
11:2  of  the  station,  uilsc-ellaDeous  cheniical  analyses  made  in  1903  and  not  pre- 
viously published,  and  uieteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1904  {Keutucky  Sta. 
Hpt.  lOOi,  pp.  XlV+202). — This  report  for  1904  is  similar  in  form  to  tbe  above 
Bulletins  113-117  are  reprinted. 

Ei^^hteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1905  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
190.},  pp.  XVII+2i6). — ^Thls  covers  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  station  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  The  report  of  the  director  Includes  a  Kummary  of 
the  work  of  the  station  In  regard  to  pure  food.  Bulletins  llS-lSi  of  the  station 
are  reprlntetl. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Louisiana  Stations,  1906  (Louitiana  titas. 
Rpt.  19116.  pp.  i.S). — This  <-ontHins  the  organization  list ;  refmrts  on  the  work  at 
the  ^ugar  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  the  State  Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  tbe 
Xorth  Ix>uisiana  Station  at  Calhoun ;  brief  statements  concerning  the  geoloRi<'al 
and  soil  surveys  in  the  State;  notes  on  the  Adams  Act,  the  meeting  of  the 
Anierieau  Ansociatlon  of  Agricultural  Colleges  nud  Ex|)eriment  Stations  at 
Baton  Kouge,  and  on  the  experiment  station  exhibit  nt  the  State  fair ;  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  flsi-al  year  ended  June  3«).  lOiiC. 

Director's  report  for  1906,  W.  H.  Jordan  (Arir  York  fitate  Kia.  Bui.  2.Sk. 
pp.  S29-S.')()). — A  review  of  the  different  lines  of  station  work  during  the  year. 

List  of  cooperative  experiments  for  1907  (.Vrir  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  2)-'. 
pp.  SG-id). — ^I'his  Ik  a  schedule  of  the  experiment  demonstrations  offered  to 
New  York  farmers  during  the  season  of  1907.  The  experiments  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  which  are  groui)ed  into  8  divisions,  each  in  <-barge  of  n  ssiiet-ial- 
ist.  The  divisions  are  as  follows:  Agronomy,  plant  selection  and  breeding, 
horticulture,  entomology,  animal  husbandry,  iKiultry  husbandry,  dairy  industry. 
and  plant  diseases. 

Beport  on  the  Southern  Utah  Experiment  Station,  1906  (Itak  Uta.  Bui. 
Ii7.  pp.  .i-i). — A  brief  statement  on  the  work  of  this  station  is  made  by  the 
director  and  a  more  detailed  report  Is  made  by  the  horticulturist.  The  latter 
rciKirt  is  abstracted  elsewhei'e. 

Import  on  the  Central  TXtah  Experiment  Station  (I'tah  Sta.  Bui.  9.^'.  pp. 
..'.»-}.}). — This  contains  the  act  establishing  the  Central  I'tah  Kxiieriment  Sta- 
tion, brief  statements  by  the  director  on  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
station,  and  re|>orts  of  tlie  horticulturist,  agronomist,  and  irrigation  engineer. 
The  report  of  tbe  Uorticulturlst  Is  abstracted  elsewhere. 

Annual  Beport  of  Virginia  Station,  1906  {Virginia  Hta.  Rpt.  7906',  i>p. 
do). — ^Thls  re|>ort  <>ontains  the  organization  list  of  tbe  station:  a  report  of  tbe 
director  discussing  the  i)ersonnel,  resources,  needs,  etc..  of  the  station;  a  list 
of  available  bulletins;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
lOiKi;  and  departmental  reixtrts  containing  several  original  articles  which  are 
abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Literature,  November,  1904,  to  January  1,  1907  (Zt»chr.  .iiirarpoMik,  J 
(1007),  No.  3,  lirilape,  pp.  SS). — This  is  n  classified  bibliography  of  (ienuan 
books  and  i)eriodical  literature  for  the  period  siieclfie<l.  It  includes  itolitical 
economy,  veterinary  medicine,  animal  Industry,  fertilizers,  soils,  field  and  horti- 
cultural crops,  nieteorolog}',  forestry,  and  other  topics. 
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Aritona  ITiilTenity  and  Station. — Tbe  reslKuattou  Is  noted  of  V.  A.  Clark, 
ngrieulturist  and  horticulturist. 

Connecticut  Stations. — By  nn  act  approved  May  1  the  legislature  has  formally 
acceded  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adams  Act  and  provided  that  the  funds  shall 
!«  divided  equally  between  tbe  State  and  Storrs  stations. 

Florida  UniveTSity  and  Station. — H.  P.  Stuckey,  assistant  horticulturist  at  the 
Alabama  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  c-otton  work  in  the  station. 
The  visiting  committee  from  the  legislature  has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  fW.OOO  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  station,  administrative, 
and  laboratory  purposes,  and  $5,000  a  year  for  the  ensuing  blennium  for  farmers' 
institute  work. 

Idaho  VniTenity  and  Station. — J.  R.  Shinn,  field  assistant  in  pomology  In  the 
Illinois  Station,  has  been  apiK>lnted  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  university 
and  horticulturist  in  the  station.  A  department  of  dairying  has  been  estab- 
lifibed  under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Frandson,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College,  as 
I)rofes.^r  of  dairying  in  the  university  and  dairyman  in  tbe  station.  It  is 
planned  to  develop  materially  the  work  In  daio'ing- 

Iowa  College. — According  to  Breeders'  Gazette,  V.  R.  Gardner.  Instructor  in 
liorticnlture,  has  been  elected  assistant  horticulturist  at  the  MacDonald  Agri- 
•Tiltuml  College. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — A  recent  act  of  tbe  legislature  designates  the 
college  as  the  State  highway  commission,  and  among  its  duties  specifies  tbe 
devising  of  plans  and  systems  of  highway  construction  and  of  regulations  for 
the  repair  and  malntenanc-e  of  highways,  tbe  conducting  of  demonstrations  In 
road  building  at  the  request  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  providing  of  trained 
demonstrators  for  this  purimse,  and  the  disseminating  of  information  among  tbe 
i-ounty  commissioners,  highway  ofldcjals,  and  the  general  public.  Tbe  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science  is  conducting  n  month's  dietary  study  among  Its 
students.  W.  K.  Mathewson  has  returned  to  tbe  college  as  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  and  assistant  chemist  in  the  station. 

Kentucky  College  and  Station. — II.  W.  Taylor,  assistant  entomologist  and 
botanist  In  the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  i>osition  In  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  board  of  control  of  the  station  has  authorized 
tbe  construction  of  a  piggery  and  of  a  propagating  bouse.  One  wing  of  the 
iigrlcultural  building  for  tbe  college  is  now  being  erected. 

Louisiana  UniTersity  and  Stations. — Tbe  university  announces  tbe  estahiisli- 
uient  of  a  school  of  agriculture  modeled  closely  after  that  at  the  Minnesota 
Tnlverslty.  A.  E.  Dodson,  farm  manager  at  the  Audul)on  Park  Station,  has 
resigned. 

A  description  Is  given  In  nemetrr  of  the  new  chemical  laboratory  In  process 
of  construction.    A  .3-story  brick  structure  is  being  erected,  with  an  Interior  of 
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reenforced  concrete  and  steel,  and  fireproof  throughout.  The  building  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  over  1,000  students  and  will  contain  a  m^ln  lecture  room 
seating  'MO,  a  f^eiieral  laboratory  for  170,  smaller  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories, 
a  library  and  reading  room,  offices,  museums,  etc.  Special  provision  bas  been 
made  along  industrial  lines.  The  basement  vUl  contain  furnaces  for  asmiying. 
ceramics  and  clay  working,  and  siiedal  laboratories  will  be  fitted  up  for  work 
in  agricultural  analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and 
petroleum  Industries  and  their  by-products.  It  is  claimed  that  the  laboratory  as 
a  wliole  will  rank  when  completed  among  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  sugar  laboratory  ^ii'  be  the  most  complete  of  its  class  in 
the  world. 

Maine  VniTenity. — The  college  of  agriculture  has  arranged  for  two  montbs  of 
demonstration  work,  beginning  July  15.  Under  tlie  proposed  plan,  a  memtier  of 
the  staff  will  hold  an  afternoon  meeting  at  some  farm  at  which  a  practical  talk 
and  demonstration  will  be  given.  The  subjects  include  milk  testing,  spraying. 
pruning  and  grafting,  soil  fertility,  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  and  other  topicM. 
Arrangements  have  also  l>een  made  to  establish  a  forestry  experiment  station  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department.  The  university  is  to 
provide  5  acres  of  land  and  will  exercise  Immediate  supervision  of  the  experi- 
mental work.  The  object  will  be  to  determine  the  species  and  cultBral  method-s 
l)e8t  suited  to  Maine  conditions.    Prof.  G.  E.  Tower  is  to  be  in  charge. 

Xanachiuetti  College  and  Station. — A  department  of  agricultural  education 
has  been  established,  its  duties  to  include  both  instruction  aud  researcb.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  departure  at  the  college  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt 
in  this  country  to  organize  this  kind  of  work  on  so  broad  a  foundation.  Xonnal 
courses  will  be  offered  to  prospective  teachers,  and  studies  will  be  made  of  prol>- 
lems  confronting  agricultural  teaching  in  colleges  aud  schools  of  various  grades, 
and  of  agricultural  extension  with  a  view  to  Introducing  agriculture  into  the 
elementary  schools,  establishing  agricultural  high  schools,  and  correlating  aud 
unifying  the  agricultural  Instruction  given  In  the  State.  The  work  will  be  In 
close  cooperation  with  existing  educational  agencies,  especially  the  State  indu<«- 
trlal  commission.  W.  R.  Hart,  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  who  ba.s 
had  long  experience  in  teaching  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  monographs 
and  other  articles  on  educational  topics,  has  been  selected  as  the  head  of  the 
department  and  will  Iwgin  his  duties  with  the  next  college  year. 

F.  C.  Kenney,  at  present  assistant  8ecretar.v  of  the  Michigan  College,  ha.s  l)eeii 
appointed  treasurer  and  will  act  as  the  business  agent  of  the  college  and  station. 

Kissouri  TTnlTerslty  and  Station. — Dr.  R.  M.  Bird,  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  assistant  chemist  in  the  station,  bas  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  professor  of  undergraduate  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
A.  E.  Grantham,  instructor  in  agronomy  and  assistant  agronomist,  has  also 
resigned.  V.  L.  Glle,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  bas  been  appointe«I 
assistant  In  chemistry,  aud  F.  G.  King,  n  graduate  of  this  university,  assistant 
In  animal  husbandry  in  the.  university  and  assistant  In  feeding  In  the  station. 

Nebraska  TTnlversity  and  Station. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $100.noi) 
for  new  buildings  nnd  improvements,  including  $20,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  woman's  building,  $.So,000  for  a  heating  and  power  plant,  $30,000  for  a 
stock  and  grain  judging  pavilion,  and  $1.5,000  for  a  steer-feeding  plant,  tool 
bam.  bouses,  etc.  An  appropriation  lias  also  been  made  of  $25,000  for  the  sub- 
station at  North  Platte,  about  $10,000  of  which  will  be  used  for  permanent  im- 
provements and  the  remainder  for  maintenance  during  the  ensuing  bleunluni. 

Hew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  board  of 
trustees   tlie  presidency  of  the  college  and  directorship  of  the  station  were 
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Keparated,  E.  D.  Sanderson,  professor  of  eutomology  and  zoology  In  the  college 
iind  entomologist  in  tbe  station,  beoomlug  director. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — James  W.  Kellogg  has  been  apiMinted  assistant  chemist. 

Horth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — A  new  board  of  trustees  has  been  ap- 
I>ointed,  of  which  G.  B.  HoUister  and  C.  E.  Nugent,  both  of  Fargo,  have  been 
chosen,  respectively,  president  and  secretary-treasurer.  Additional  appropria- 
t  Ions  have  been  secured  from  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  an  experimental 
milling  building,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  substation  at  AVilliston 
for  the  study  of  irrigation  and  dry-land  methods,  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  horticultural  greenhouse,  and  other  purposes. 

Oregon  College. — W.  J.  Kerr,  now  president  of  the  Utah  College,  has  been 
elected  president  and  will  assume  his  duties  July  1. 

Porto  Kico  Station. — Oscar  Loew,  recently  of  this  Department  and  at  present 
eonnected  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Imperial  I'nverslty  of  Toltyo, 
has  been  appointed  chemist  to  the  station.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
iibwut  October  1. 

Rhode  Island  Station. — A  study  of  the  soil  and  manurial  re<iuirements  for 
<-ertain  plants  grown  under  glass  has  been  begun  in  the  new  greenhouse. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — At  the  recent  session  of  tlie  legislature  a  depart- 
ment of  horse  breeding  was  established  at  the  college,  with  tbe  animal  husband- 
man and  veterinarian  in  charge.  Their  duties  include  the  licensing  of  all  stal- 
lions standing  for  public  service,  tbe  law  being  modeled  after  that  in  Wisconsin. 
<  i.  M.  Turpin  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  station. 

ViiVinia  College  and  Station. — Dr.  Paul  Barringer,  dean  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  electe<l  president.  W.  A.  P.  Mon- 
<-ure,  instructor  in  mycology  In  the  college  and  assistant  mycologist  to  the  sta- 
tion, has  resigned.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue  for  another  year 
the  e.Tperlments  In  tobacco  growing  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Wyoming  TTnlTersity. — Tbe  protracted  litigation  between  tbe  university  and 
tbe  Lander  Agricultural  College  as  to  the  disposition  of  tbe  Federal  funds  has 
been  terminated  by  a  declKlon  of  the  I'.  S.  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  university,  which  will  therefore  continue  to  be  the  recip- 
ient. The  opinion  was  by  Justice  Moody,  who  held  that  these  Government 
Knints  are  to  the  State  and  not  to  a  particular  institution. 

Agrienltnre  in  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. — Instruction  in  one  or  more  lines 
of  agriculture,  nature  study,  and  domestic  science  will  be  offered  during  tbe  sum- 
mer by  Cornell,  Illinois,  Maine,  Ohio  State,  and  Tennessee  universities,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Collie,  Washington  State  College,  and  the  Stout  Manual 
Training  School  of  Menomonie,  Wis.  The  New  Jersey  State  board  of  etlucatlou 
iind  State  board  of  ngriculture  will  unite  in  conducting  a  school  of  agriculture. 
Industrial  arts,  and  sciences  at  Cape  May  City,  with  courses  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  manual  training.  Other  summer  schools  of  agriculture 
have  been  noted  In  previous  issues. 

Forestry  School  in  North  Dakota. — Under  authority  of  a  law  passed  several 
years  ago,  a  State  school  of  forestry  was  opened  January  7  at  Bottineau,  N.  Dak., 
with  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils.  Since  that  time  the  State  legislature  has 
appropriated  $2.5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  R.  R.  Thom|>son  is  in 
fbarge  of  the  school,  which  offers  courses  in  silviculture,  soil  physics,  forest 
)>fay8iography,  entomology,  and  plant  patholog}-.  and  field  work  in  horticulture, 
nursery,  and  forest  planting.  These  courses  are  supplemented  by  courses  in 
other  sciences,  mathematics.  language,  history,  and  civics,  as  well  as  by  one 
year's  work  In  the  common  branches  in  a  preparatory  department. 

A  New  School  of  Horticulture  and  Basketry. — The  minister  of  agriculture  of 
France  has  recently  issued  a  decree  establishing  the  National  School  of  Hortl- 
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culture  and  Basketry  of  Fayl-Blllot  iu  tbe  department  of  Haote-Mame.  Tbe 
citlsena  of  Fnyl-Blllot  and  the  syndicate  of  basket  makers  In  the  region  hare 
given  the  necessary  land  (22  acres)  and  $15,440  for  tbe  erection  of  buildings. 
The  department  of  Ilaute-llarne  is  to  give  $200  and  the  ministry  of  couimeri'e 
and  lat>or  $1,351  annually  toward  running  expenses.  Tbe  faculty  will  consist 
of  a  director  and  about  6  other  instructors,  and  the  course  of  study  will  extend 
orer  3  years.    Eugene  Leroux  has  been  appointed  director  of  tbe  school. 

Schools  Gardens  In  the  District  of  Columbia. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress 
un  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  extend- 
ing tbe  school-garden  work  which  has  ijeen  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  in 
a  cooperative  way  by  tbe  public  schools  and  this  Deimrtment.  Beginning  4 
years  ago  with  a  few  gardens  on  the  Department  grounds  and  a  little  improve- 
ment work  around  a  single  school,  the  movement  has  grown  until  this  year  700 
children  have  gardens  on  tbe  Department  grounds,  124  school  buildings  in  tbe 
District  have  gardens,  and  160,000  i>ackets  of  seeds  have  been  sold  for  borne 
gardens. 

Kassachnsetts  Forestry  LegisIatloK. — By  a  series  of  acts  recently  passed  by 
tlie  Massachusetts  legislature,  the  salary  of  tbe  State  forester  is  increased  from 
$2,000  to  $8,0<K)  pev  annum,  the  appointment  by  the  local  authorities,  subject  to 
his  conflnuatioii,  of  forest  wardens  with  increased  powers  and  duties  is  provided, 
and  more  stringent  regulations  are  enacted  for  the  better  protection  from  fire  of 
woodlands  adjoining  railroads.  Tbe  limit  of  annual  ex|>enditure  for  forestry 
puri)oses  of  $5,000  is  amended  to  permit  the  use  of  such  fnnds  as  may  be  annu- 
ally appropriated,  and  $:^000  may  be  expended  in  holding  State  conventions  of 
the  Are  wardens. 

Hlscellaneous. — James  A.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  School  and  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  now  assistant  profes-sor  of  agriculture  at  the  Crookston 
(Minn.)  Agricultural  High  School,  will  succeed  K.  C.  Davis  as  principal  of  the 
Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy.  Meuomonle.  V\'is.. 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  next  school  year. 

Science  notes  the  resignation  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer.  since  1870  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Harvard  University  and  dean  of  Bussey  Institution, 
and  bis  appointment  as  professor  emeritus  to  date  from  September  1. 

A  recent  number  of  the  lUustrierte  Landieirtschaftliche  Zeitung  states  that 
Prof.  J.  Wortmann.  of  Geisenbeim,  has  ijeen  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Rudolf 
Aderbold  as  director  of  the  Imperial  Biological  Institute  for  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  at  Dahlem. 

Maine  Farhter  for  May  9  and  16  contains  an  Interesting  symposium  by  a  large 
numi)er  of  agriculturnl  college  and  experiment  station  workers  on  the  present 
demand  and  outlook  for  men  with  agricultural  training  and  education. 
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The  most  vital  question  before  the  experiment  stations  to-day  is 
that  of  human  equipment.    State  and  Federal  appropriations  have 
increased  at  a  gratifying  rate  and  spacious  buildings  have  taken  the 
place  of  cramped  and  inadequate  makeshifts,  but  the  men  to  carry 
forward  this  work  have  not  been  prepared  in  suitable  numbers  to 
meet  the  growing  demand.    The  pressure  is  now  becoming  intense 
and  it  is  recognized  that  our  work  of  development  must  come  practi- 
cally to  a  standstill  unless  there  can  be  an  influx  of  men  specially 
trained  for  its  service.    The  man  is  the  starting  point  in  all  inve-sti- 
gation  and  the  all-controlling  factor.    Without  a  presiding  genius  at 
the  head  generous  funds  and  elaborate  equipment  become  ineffectual. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  endowments  have  increased  by  million- 
dollar  steps,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  much  difficulty 
in  securing  a  corresponding  equipment  of  men  with  a  genius  for 
observation,  who  have  ripened  into  usefulness.    And  now  that  there 
is  a  systematic  movement  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  agricultural  problems,  it  is  evident  how  little  attention  our 
colleges  have  been  giving  to  the  training  of  agricultural  investigators, 
and  how  low  a  standard  they  have  themselves  placed  upon  the  require- 
ments of  exjieriment  station  work.    The  chief  reason  for  the  present 
shortage  is  found  in  the  new  standards  which  are  being  established 
for  this  work  rather  than  in  the  fact  that  a  relatively  smaller  num- 
ber of  men  are  presenting  themselves  for  it.    These  standards  impose 
additional  requirements  and  qualifications,  and  thus  practically  elim- 
inate from  consideration  many  who  might  formerly  have  been  drafted 
upon. 

In  the  past  it  has  l)een  possible  to  carry  on  certain  grades  of  work 
with  men  who  had  had  little  beyond  the  agricultural  college  course, 
coupled  with  a  few  years  of  experience.  Such  men  have  a  far  smaller 
place  in  the  future,  for  their  limitations  are  soon  reached  and  they 
can  not  fill  satisfactorily  the  higher  positions  or  carry  on  advanced 
lines  of  investigation.  The  appointment  of  unqualified  men,  even  to 
meet  existing  exigencies,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  of  doubtful 
expediency.    Many  have  been  the  disappointments  from  an  untried 
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and  undeveloped  man  placed  in  the  midst  of  ideal  surroundings  and 
opportunities  to  which  he  failed  to  rise. 

Insufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  workers  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  defects  of  station  activity.  To  it  is  due  the  low 
standards  of  investigation  frequently  met  with,  inconclusive  and 
incomplete  work,  and  many  immature  conclusions  and  deduct  ions. 
It  is  also  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the  estimation  in  whidi 
the  agricultural  work  is  held  by  scientific  men  in  general.  The  need 
is  not  merely  one  for  men,  but  for  men  of  special  qualifications  and 
preparation;  for  men  as  broadly  and  thoroughly  trained  as  in  any 
department  of  research,  men  who  know  the  methods  and  the  meaning 
of  research.  The  selection  of  a  station  staff  "  calls  for  the  divining 
rod  rather  than  the  dragnet,"  but  unfortunately  the  latter  has  beeB 
called  into  service  too  freely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  work,  and 
the  present  condition  has  well-nigh  compelled  its  use. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organization 
and  policy  at  the  Lansing  meeting  dealt  largely  with  this  subject.  It 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  unprecedented  demand  for  men  trained 
in  agricultural  subjects  is  resulting  in  the  appointment  to  important 
positions  of  young  men  practically  fresh  from  graduation,  and  neiv>- 
sarily  deficient  in  their  training.  The  responsibilities  of  these  ptti- 
tions  and  the  salaries  attached  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  either  the 
experience  or  the  scholarship  of  the  men  appointed.  This  was  depre- 
cated as  being  seriously  detrimental  to  the  kind  of  work  now  expected 
of  the  stations.  Such  work,  it  was  urged,  calls  for  special  prepan- 
tion  following  the  college  course,  quite  as  much  as  investigation  in 
any  field  of  science.  The  reason  for  such  appointments  of  unpre- 
pared men  is  usually  found  in  the  scarcity  of  men,  but  in  some  case<. 
unfortunately,  is  due  to  a  low  standard  or  a  policy  of  false  economy. 

The  committee  urged  upon  appointing  bodies  the  importance  of 
securing  men  with  the  widest  possible  education  and  training,  and 
upon  the  institutions  "  that  they  supply  the  proper  conceptions  of 
scholarship,  which,  under  present  conditions,  the  young  men  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  acquire  as  undergraduates,  and  that  they  make 
it  clear  to  young  men  that  satisfactory  permanent  service  can  come 
only  through  the  best  preparation  the  world  offers.  .  .  .  The 
agricultural  colleges  are  primarily  fitting  their  graduates  not  for 
investigators  and  teachers  but  for  practical  work  in  husbandry. 
Good  as  the  courses  are  for  this  purpose  they  are  only  preparatory 
to  the  more  advanced  study  needed  by  the  investigator  and  the 
teacher.  They  do  not,  nor  can  they  perhaps  be  expected  to,  in  their 
undergraduate  work,  furnish  the  atmosphere  best  adapted  to  the 
scientific  spirit  and  ideal." 

When  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  are  such  that  an  institution 
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finds  itself  compelled  to  advance  to  responsible  position  and  good  sal-  . 
ary  a  man  of  inadequate  preparation,  the  committee  specially  recom- 
mended "  that  the  arrangement  shall  include  a  definite  understanding 
to  the  effect  that  he  shall  at  once  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  the 
institution  in  which  he  is  employed,  wherever  this  is  at  all  practi- 
cable, and  that  in  any  event  there  shall  be  definite  plans  for  his 
temporary  relief  in  the  very  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing graduate  study  in  the  best  universities  of  the  world."  It  argued 
that  every  possible  advantage  and  encouragement  should  be  held  out 
to  men  who  enter  this  work  to  adequately  prepare  themselves  for  it. 
In  view  of  the  necessity  to  which  some  stations  have  been  driven 
these  suggestions  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  place  upon  the 
stations  themselves  the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  men 
they  select  for  their  work  shall  ultimately  receive  training  which 
shall  suit  them  to  their  vocation,  givtf  them  the  proper  point  of  view, 
and  inculcate  the  true  scientific  spirit.  Without  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  good  can  be  accomplished  in  that  way,  and  it  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  man  is  worthy  of  encouragement  in  the  work. 

There  were  two  other  papers  presented  at  the  Lansing  meetings 
which  bore  upon  this  general  subject,  and  which  evidence  not  only 
the  attention  which  it  is  attracting  among  thoughtful  men,  but  indi- 
cate how  live  a  question  the  personnel  of  the  stations  has  become. 
One  of  these  addresses  was  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  as  president  of  the 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  was  devoted  to 
Research  as  a  Career.  This  dealt  more  than  incidentally  with  the 
human  element  in  experiment  station  activity. 

Doctor  Armsby  naturally  recognized  the  man  as  the  central  factor 
in  research,  and  he  pointed  out  that  in  urging  means  for  the  support 
of  investigation  "  we  are  inclined  to  assume  not  only  the  present 
existence  of  an  adequate  body  of  investigators,  but  that  their  number, 
like  that  of  operatives  in  a  factory,  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
as  occasion  arises.  .  .  .  The  investigator  in  agriculture,  if  he  be  a 
real  investigator,  is  a  student  of  science.  He  is  not  a  mere  observer 
of  nature  or  of  practice."  Addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  workers,  he  considered  what  should  be 
the  training  for  research  in  agriculture  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

In  the  first  place,  "  the  investigator  should  have  a  broad  and  severe 
training  in  science,  including  actual  work  in  research  imder  the  direc- 
tion and  inspiration  of  an  experienced  investigator.  He  should  not 
merely  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  .science,  but  should  satu- 
rate himself  with  the  scientific  method  of  thought  and  work."  And 
in  the  second  place,  "  the  agricultural  investigator  must  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  problems  and  conditions  of  agricul- 
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ture,"  for  his  projects  "  must  bear  definite  relation  to  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  agriculture."  This  is  a  broad  and  efficient  programme  for 
preparation.  Ideally  it  should  come  from  the  agricultural  college, 
but  these  colleges  have  as  yet  given  but  little  attention  to  that  grade 
of  instruction,  and  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  they  are  at 
the  present  time  able  to  provide  this  training  and  atmosphere.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  was  advised  that  the  prospective  investi- 
gator spend  some  time  at  a  nonagricultural  university,  or  failing 
this,  seek  a  position  imder  some  competent  investigator  where  he  can 
take  part  in  and  imbibe  the  atmosphere  of  research. 

Doctor  Armsby  also  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  agricultural  research  are  such  as  to  attract  men 
and  lead  them  to  prepare  for  it,  and  he  outlined  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  contribute  to  this.  Research  positions  can  be  made 
attractive  to  men  by  affording' opportunity  to  do  work  from  which 
credit  and  responsibility  may  result.  While  there  must  inevitably 
1)6  much  routine  work,  this  should  not  be  organized  on  the  factory 
basis.  A  large  degree  of  responsibility  and  freedom  should  be 
allowed  to  each  group  of  workers,  for  in  this  way  individual  initia- 
tive is  preserved  and  encouraged  and  more  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  open  to  young  men.  "  In  this  way  the  university  function 
of  the  research  institution  is  most  effectively  performed  and  the 
training  of  the  young  worker  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  scientific 
investigation  most  rapidly  advanced."  Like  all  branches  of  scien- 
tific activity,  the  conditions  should  be  characterized  by  a  notable 
degree  of  academic  freedom,  and  there  must  likewise  be  freedom  of 
discussion. 

While  large  pecuniary  rewards  can  not  be  expected  from  research 
in  agriculture,  there  should  be  a  living  wage  which  will  enable  the 
worker  to  have  Iwoks,  travel,  maintain  scientific  affiliations,  and  live 
in  a  way  becoming  his  position.  Pressure  of  pecuniary  needs  should 
not  force  capable  and  competent  men  into  other  lines  of  work,  "a 
tendency  which  has  not  been  entirely  lacking  in  recent  years."  But 
the  pecuniary  reward  was  considered  only  secondary,  while  the  other 
reward,  tlie  satisfaction  of  rendering  real  service  in  the  advancement 
of  mankind,  is  such  that  it  "  should  appeal  with  tremendous  force  to 
the  generous  soul  of  youth." 

The  other  paper  was  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  upon  the  subject  of 
The  Authority  of  Science,  and  likewise  dealt  largely  with  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  effective  inquiry,  and  especially  the  man  side.  Doc- 
tor Jordan  developed  in  a  very  logical  way  the  fact  that  the  authority 
at  present  vested  in  science  rests  on  conscientious  scientific  inquiry, 
which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  individual,  for  "  science  is  an  individ- 
ual product."    Since  what  we  accept  as  science  is  not  infallible,  but 
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is  subject  to  reversak,  the  reliability  of  scientific  deductions  is  esti- 
mated largely  on  their  authorship.  "  What  is  presented  to  us  for 
truth  takes  form  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  quality  of  what  we  are 
asked  to  believe  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  development  and  equip- 
ment of  the  producing  intellect.  Unripe  minds  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce unripe  science." 

This  is  a  very  pregnant  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  experi- 
ment station  efficiency.  The  station  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  men. 
Its  strength  and  efficiency  and  reliability  are  measured  and  restricted 
by  the  combined  ability  of  its  staff.  Stimulating  conditions,  helpful 
sujjcrvision,  suitable  facilities  and  equipment  count  for  much,  but 
they  are  all  secondary.  "  Material  equipment  is  subsidiary  to  the 
intellectual,"  and  the  development  of  inquiry  must  logically  begin 
with  the  prepartion  of  men  properly  fitted  to  conduct  research  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Regarding  the  grade  of  attainments  necessary  to  research  in  agri- 
culture. Doctor  Jordan  made  no  concessions  to  other  departments  of 
pure  or  applied  science,  but  argued  that  "  all  that  is  required  for 
progress  in  any  other  field  of  inquiry  whatever  in  the  way  of  effi- 
ciency of  organization,  scientific  acumen,  and  severity  of  method  is 
required  here."  His  specifications  for  the  agricultural  investigator 
were  rigid :  "  The  real  investigator  must  have  what  we  speak  of  as 
initiative,  fundamentally  a  natural  quality  that  has  been  trained  and 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  scientific  inquiry.  .  .  .  The  true 
scientific  mind  is  the  truth-loving,  truth-seeking  mind.  .  .  .  In- 
vestigators in  certain  fields  of  agricultural  research  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  technicians  in  science;  they  should  be  ripened 
men  who  see  relations  broadly,  men  who  know  affairs  as  well  as 
principles."  And  of  the  men  needed  to-day  he  said :  "  The  present 
fundamental  need  is  for  more  young  men  endowed  with  a  love  of 
learning,  of  scholarly  habit,  and  with  integrity  of  mind  and  heart, 
whose  ambition  is  not  for  notoriety,  but  for  the  conquest  of  truth,  and 
who,  with  more  thought  for  service  than  for  salary,  are  anxious  to 
aid  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  human  thought 
and  activity." 

Doctor  Jordan  characterized  the  present  condjtion  as  "  out  of 
balance,"  and  he  urged  that  "  we  should  bring  the  situation  into 
balance  by  giving  more  attention  to  the  develojiment  of  men."  He 
went  further  and  made  this  a  moral  condition  of  request  for  increased 
funds,  for  he  contended  that  agriculture  has  no  right  to  ask  for 
larger  sums  of  public  money  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  its  problems 
until  there  are  available  more  men  who  are  adequately  equipiwd  for 
the  work  of  inquiry.  The  responsibility  for  meeting  this  condition 
he  laid  squarely  at  the  doors  of  the  colleges.  "  The  further  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  work  in  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "  lies  pri. 
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marily  with  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  preparation  of  men; " 
and  since  the  influence  of  the  teaching  institutions  is  the  primary 
factor  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  he  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  now  the  privilege  and  duty  of  at  least  some  of  these 
institutions  to  more  fully  nourish  and  develop  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
"  Should  you  not  deliberately  set  about  recognizing  and  encouraging 
scientific  initiative  among  your  students  and  organizing  courses  of 
instruction  that  will  give  a  substantial  preparation  for  the  work  of 
investigation  ?  "  A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  these  institutions  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  wholly  concerned  with  the  commercial  side 
of  agriculture,  but  while  advancing  the  intelligence  and  prosperity 
of  the  farm  and  the  shop  to  promote  the  love  of  learning  and  uphold 
the  standards  of  the  scholar. 

This  voices  a  sentiment  which  is  gaining  increased  prominence— 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  have  a  duty  to  science  as  well  as  to  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  that  they  should  be  looked  to  to  furnish 
the  leaders  in  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  work  as  well  as 
in  the  industry.  It  should  be  one  of  their  functions  to  stimulate 
young  men  to  prepare  adequately  for  experiment  station  service,  and 
to  inculcate  the  proper  point  of  view  as  to  the  requirements  of  that 
service  and  the  kind  of  preparation  necessary.  No  young  man  would 
expect  to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine  without  special  graduate  work. 
Is  less  required  of  the  man  who  is  to  seek  out  and  interpret  the  law? 
of  nature  for  his  fellow -men? 

Not  all  of  the  colleges  are  ready  to  offer  graduate  work,  but  many 
of  them  can  discover  among  their  students  the  exceptional  man  with 
the  latent  traits  of  the  investigator,  and  stimulate  and  guide  him  in 
the  direction  of  his  development. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  1907. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Ph.  D., 
Offlee  of  Experiment  Stations. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-first  annual  convention  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  May  28,  29,  and  30,  1907.  The  convention  was  the  most 
notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  association  in  that  it  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  pioneer 
agricultural  college  of  this  country.  The  significance  of  this  anni- 
versary to  the  land-grant  colleges  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  features 
of  the  occasion,  were  referred  to  editorially  in  the  previous  issue. 

It  was  an  important  day  for  all  of  these  institutions — not  merely 
one  for  self-glorification,  but  for  sober  consideration  of  the  place 
which  they  should  hold  and  are  filling  in  American  education,  the 
outlining  of  high  conceptions  and  standards  of  the  mission  and  the 
duties  of  these  institutions  in  a  broad  way,  and  the  means  by  which 
these  ends  may  best  l)e  met.  These  considerations  lent  a  special  value 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  taken  with  the  account  of 
the  celebration  as  a  whole,  to  be  published  separately,  will  form  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  meetings  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  convention  were  held  in 
the  Masonic  Temple  in  Lansing,  and  were  devoted  to  the  usual 
business  of  the  association  and  its  sections.  These  meetings  were  well 
attended  and  suffered  nothing  from  the  exercises  in  progress  out  at 
the  college.  About  130  delegates  and  visitors  were  registered,  includ- 
ing visitors  from  Canada,  Cuba,  Germany,  and  Scotland.  The  third 
day.  May  30,  the  session  was  held  in  a  large  assembly  tent  on  the 
college  grounds  and  formed  part  of  the  anniversary  celebration.  The 
programme  was  in  charge  of  the  association,  and  the  session  was  pre- 
sided over  by  its  president.  Three  papers  were  presented  relating  to 
the  land-grant  colleges,  which  are  noted  further  on. 

Although  this  formed  the  final  session  of  the  convention,  the  asso- 
ciation was  largely  represented  in  the  exercises  of  the  following  day, 
"  Jubilee  Day."  The  morning  session  on  that  day  was  held  in  the 
assembly  tent,  and  consisted  of  addresses  by  Secretary  Wilson,  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  President  Angell,  for  Michigan  and  its 
university ;  President  R.  W.  Stimson,  for  the  East ;  Dr.  H.  C.  ^Vhite, 
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for  the  South ;  President  Benjamin  Ide  WTieeler,  for  the  West,  and 
President  James,  for  the  Middle  West.  The  afternoon  session  was 
hehl  in  the  open  air,  the  principal  feature  being  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  interest,  as  it  voiced  the  President's  appreciation  of  tech- 
nical education,  his  belief  in  the  high  mission  of  the  institutions  of 
which  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  a  type,  and  in  the  neces- 
sity to  the  nation  of  developing  not  only  the  business  of  farming, 
but  also  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  that  occupation  and  the  con- 
ditions surroiniding  their  life.  The  address  was  widely  reported  in 
the  public  press,  and  was  so  logical  and  forceful  that  it  will  have  a 
strong  influence  in  the  development  of  public  sentiment. 

Following  the  address,  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  the  following  honorary  degrees:  Doctor  of  science, 
upon  Dean  W.  A.  Henry.  Prof.  Charles  F.  "\Mieeler,  President  H.  G 
White,  Director  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  William  W. 
Tracy,  and  (iifford  Pinchot;  doctor  of  laws,  upon  President  Angell, 
Dean  Davenport,  President  W.  E.  Stone,  H.  W.  CoUingwood  (editor 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  (dean  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University  of  Michigan),  Dr.  W.  H.  Jor- 
dan, President  E,  A.  Bryan,  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  (of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity), and  Secretary  James  Wilson. 

There  were  numerous  social  functions  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion which  the  membei-s  of  the.  association  participated  in  and  whidi 
added  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Among  these 
was  a  concert  the  evening  of  the  29th,  at  which  Mendelssohn's  Ora- 
torio Elijah  was  presented;  an  illumination,  torchlight  procession, 
the  "  oak  chain  "  march  by  the  young  women  of  the  college,  and  a 
reception  on  the  evening  of  the  30th;  luncheon  in  the  women's  build- 
ing the  30th  and  31st,  and  visits  to  the  buildings  and  fields  of  the 
college  and  station  under  the  direction  of  capable  guides.  On  Sat- 
urday, June  1,  the  association  and  other  representatives  to  the  anni- 
versary were  entertained  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who 
ran  a  special  train  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  for  the  delegates,  serv- 
ing breakfast  en  route,  and  escorted  them  through  their  extensive 
and  interesting  works.  In  the  afternoon  a  steamer  trip  was  enjoyed 
<m  the  river  through  the  courtesy  of  the  same  firm,  dinner  being 
served  on  the  boat. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  convention  were  presided  over  by 
Dean  L.  H.  Bailey,  president  of  the  association,  and  Director  M.  A. 
Scovell,  vice-president.  Dean  Bailey  delivered  the  presidential  ad- 
dress on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  upon  the  subject,  The  State  and 
the  Farmer,  which  he  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  self-help  and 
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governmental  assistance.  He  laid  much  stress  on  the  importance 
of  personal  and  local  initiative  in  solving  difficulties  and  effecting 
reforms,  and  discussed  the  general  question  as  to  what  it  is  wise  and 
just  for  the  State  to  do  in  aid  of  the  farmer. 

His  remarks  dealt  with  the  leading  questions  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  as  an  industry,  the  men  connected  with 
it,  the  conditions  of  country  living,  and  similar  educational  and 
economic  aspects.  This  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  for  agricultural  advancement,  the 
i-espective  functions  of  these  agencies  and  their  relationships,  with 
an  attempt  to  outline  a  logical  and  efficient  system  extending  from 
the  National  Government  to  the  individual  farmer.  The  address 
■was  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  outlined  so  sharply  many 
of  the  problems  for  future  solution  that  the  association  voted  to 
have  it  printed  at  once  for  distribution  in  advance  of  the  proceedings. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  presented  by  its  chair- 
man. Dr.  H.  C.  ^Vhite,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  events  of  the  year. 
Among  these  were  the  increase  of  funds  to  the  land-grant  colleges 
through  the  passage  of  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  current  agricul- 
tural appropriation  act,  and  the  designation  of  the  colleges  as  depos- 
itories of  public  documents.  It  was  deemed  best  to  attempt  no  action 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washing- 
ton, as  no  further  effort  had  been  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  or  others  interested.  Through  its  chairman  the 
committee  had  endeavored,  at  a  conference  held  November  21,  1906, 
to  secure  the  admission  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  WTiile 
the  views  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  at  present  adverse  to  the  admis- 
sion of  these  institutions,  no  final  decision  has  been  reached,  and  an 
invitation  to  another  conference  in  advance  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  has  been  received.  Action  relative  to  the  occasional 
meeting  of  the  association  with  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, for  the  discussion  of  the  pedagogics  of  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects,  was  deferred  in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  rural  education  in  that  association. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  pro  found  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  in  secur- 
ing the  increased  appropriation  to  the  land-grant  colleges.  President 
White  was  also  authorized  to  conduct  further  negotiations  with  the 
officers  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Director  J.  L.  Hills,  showed  a  balance 
from  the  previous  year  of  $958.38,  receipts  from  dues  of  $1,440,  and 
disbursements  of  $1,465.84,  leaving  a  balance  of  $932.54.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  fund  for  the  gra'duate  school  were  also  received  from 
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seven  institutions,  amounting  to  $175.  Of  this  amount,  $125  was 
turned  over  to  the  University  of  Illinois  toward  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  last  session  of  the  school. 

The  report  of  the  bibliographer,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  took  the  form  of 
brief  historical  notes  on  some  early  agricultural  text-books,  the  status 
of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  fifty  years  ago,  an  account  of  a 
convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1871,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of 
marked  influence  in  the  inauguration  of  experimental  work,  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Albrecht  Thaer,  of  Hanover,  Germany 
(1752-1828),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Europe,  and  indirectly  a  factor  in  that  of  this 
country.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  other  data  of  similar 
nature  were  brought  out,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  general 
subject.  It  was  urged  that  a  complete  history  of  the  agricultural 
educational  movement  in  this  country  should  be  brought  together  at 
an  early  date,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Doctor  True,  Dean  Dav- 
enport, and  Dean  Henry,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  matter. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  pre- 
sented by  Doctor  True,  as  chairman,  stated  that  a  series  of  exercises 
for  elementary  instruction  in  agronomy  had  been  prepared  and 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  Office.  A  more  advanced  course  in 
agronomy,  supplementing  this  and  designed  for  the  use  of  secondary 
schools  of  relatively  high  grade,  had  been  made  ready  for  publica- 
tion. The  preparation  of  similar  elementary  and  secondary  courses 
in  animal  production  and  related  topics  is  to  be  undertaken.  The 
subcommittees  on  college  courses  in  rural  engineering  and  home 
economices  reported  progress. 

The  report  of  the  committee. on  graduate  study,  submitted  by 
President  M.  H.  Buckham,  stated  that  preliminary  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  summer  school  at 
Cornell  University,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  with  Doctor  True  as 
dean.  Special  attention  is  to  be  centered  on  the  interrelations  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  groups  of  studies.  The  value  of  the  school 
to  both  the  educational  and  investigational  worS  of  the  association 
was  pointed  out,  together  with  the  necessity  for  adequate  financial 
support.  It  was  voted  to  continue  the  present  system  of  asking 
contributions  from  the  several  colleges,  and  the  amount  was  fixed  at 
$25  for  each  institution,  payable  on  or  before  July  1,  1907,  and 
annually  thereafter. 

President  K.  L.  Butterfield  reported  for  the  committee  on  extension 
work  that  a  circular  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  calling  attention  to  the  recommendations  presented 
at  the  previous  convention  relative  to  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture.    Replies  received  from 
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42  institutions  representing  39  States  were  briefly  summarized 
to  show  the  status  of  the  work  in  each  case.  Such  departments 
are  now  formally  established  in  6  institutions,  and  in  3  others  faculty 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  study  conditions  and  methods. 
Several  institutions  are  hopeful  of  organizing  the  work  in  the  near 
future,  while  at  several  extension  work  is  proceeding  along  other 
lines.  A  lack  of  sufficient  funds  was  in  nearly  every  case  reported  as 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  development. 

In  connection  with  the  extension  work  the  need  of  a  central  agency 
to  concentrate  and  correlate  the  efforts  of  the  different  institutions 
was  emphasized  by  a  number  of  speakers.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
favoring  the  granting  of  larger  appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  for  the  enlargement  of  its  activities  along  the  lines 
of  "  investigations  and  publications  in  relation  to  methods  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture  relating  to  the  farm,  to  the  farm  home,  and 
to  rural  interests  generally." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  station  organization  and  policy  was 
presented  by  its  chairman.  Dean  Davenport.  In  view  of  some  dif- 
ficulty having  been  experienced  by  college  and  station  workers  in 
securing  the  publications  of  the  stations,  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
all  the  stations  use  the  "  official  "  mailing  list  prepared  by  this  Office, 
either  for  mailing  their  bulletins  or  keeping  their  mailing  lists 
revised,  and  that  the  institutiotis  notify  the  Office  promptly  of  all 
changes  in  their  staffs.  Inquiry  developed  the'fact  that  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  stations  now  use  this  list  regularly. 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  related  to  the  kind  of  men  suited 
to  station  work  and  their  training.  This  is  noted  editorially  in  this 
number. 

The  committee  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  this  Office 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  agricultural  experimentation,  and  in 
view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  stations  and  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  these  relations  it  was  recommended  that  the  association 
request  its  executive  committee  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  reference  to  its  extension  and  reorganization  as  a  bureau. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  commission  on  organization  and  policy  in  agricultural  re- 
search, appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last 
convention  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  797),  made  a  brief  preliminary  report 
through  its  secretary,  Dr.  W.  11.  Jordan.  Two  subcommittees  have 
been  appointed,  one  to  consider  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects 
and  the  other  the  sociological  and  economical  relations.  The  com- 
mission has  held  one  meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that  another  session 
w^ill  be  held  in  Noveml)er  and  a  final  report  made  to  the  association  in 
the  fall  of  1908. 
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The  interest  of  the  association  in  the  investigations  upon  human 
and  animal  nutrition  was  manifested  in  resolutions  advocating  the 
continuance  of  the  investigations  on  human  nutrition  which  liave 
l)een  carried  on  by  this  Office  for  several  years  past,  and  indorsing  the 
establishment  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  an  institute 
of  animal  nutrition  as  an  independent  department  of  research.  The 
executive  committee  was  instructed  to  take  such  action  in  each  case 
as  would  aid  in  securing  permanence  to  these  lines  of  work. 

Prof.  Rol)ert  Wallace,  j)rofessor  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  invitation  of  the  association 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  live  stock  of  Great  Britain,  prefacing 
this  with  remarks  on  agricultural  education  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Green  and  President  G.  E. 
Fellows  in  advocacy  of  securing  national  aid  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  forestry  courses 
through  the  receipts  from  forest  reserves.  The  importance  of  more 
adequate  State  aid  in  such  matters  was  emphasized  by  Dean  Daven- 
port. 

Several  speakers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of 
Experiment  Station  Record  to  the  station  and  college  workers,  and 
urged  that  provision  be  made,  by  appropriation  or  otherwise,  for 
more  detailed  abstracts  than  are  practicable  under  present  conditions. 

The  third  day's  session  of  the  convention  was  held  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  and  was  devoted  to  three  addresses  dealing 
with  separate  phases  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges — agricul- 
tural education,  engineering  education,  and  research. 

The  first  of  these,  The  Development  of  Agricultural  Education, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Conunissioner  of  Education. 
This  included  a  brief  summary  of  the  evolution  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  allied  agencies,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
agricultural  education  movement  and  its  outlook.  In  his  judgment 
the  real  and  lasting  strength  of  agricultural  education  is  to  be  found 
not  in  isolation,  but  in  close  coordination  with  general  education,  and 
through  this  with  the  real  life  of  the  people.  It  should  therefore  aim 
to  develop  not  only  capable  leaders — "  scientific  experts  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  the  people  the  principles  underlying  the  arts  of  life," 
but  also  an  intelligent  constituency  with  "  the  skill  to  take  the  science 
of  the  scientist  and  transform  it  into  the  art  of  their  lives." 

"A  sj'stem  of  agricultural  training  is  therefore  demanded  complete 
in  its  sequence  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Our  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  in  country  communities  are  still  to  be  pri- 
marily schools  of  general  education,  but  with  much  more  training 
in  the  arts  of  the  farm  and  the  sciences  lying  near  to  those  arts;  our 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  to  prepare  young 
men  and  young  women  to  read  intelligently  the  literature  of  scientific 
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agriculture,  to  form  independent  judgments  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  to  bring  their  new  knowledge  into  connection  with  the  real  work 
of  the  farm.  These  State  colleges,  moreover,  are  to  provide  well- 
trained  teachers  of  agriculture  and  related  subjects  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  still  further,  are 
to  be  cooperative  educational  institutions  and  not  merely  special  and 
local  institutions;  they  are  to  cooperate  with  similar  institutions  in 
•other  States,  in  order  that  the  work  of  one  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  work  of  all,  and  cooperate  with  the  universities  of  their  several 
States  for  the  innumerable  advantages  to  both  which  may  come  from 
such  united  effort.  The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
undoubtedly  to  continue  its  remarkably  wide  and  influential  work, 
its  expert  investigations,  the  issuance  of  manifold  and  vastly  useful 
publications,  and  its  furtherance  of  all  manner  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  several  States.  Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  do  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  part  of  this  work  assigned 
to  it."  Especially  at  the  topmost  reach,  "  there  must  be  that  which  is 
not  commonly  recognized  as  education  at  all^the  pure  research  of 
the  pure  scientist — for  no  education  can  continue  to  be  really  alive 
unless  it  draws  directly  from  some  source  of  new  and  abounding 
knowledge  a  fresh  supply  never  yet  handled  and  made  common 
among  mankind." 

The  Development  of  Engineering  Education  in  the  Land-Grant 
CJoUeges  was  traced  by  President  W.  E.  Stone.  He  pointed  out  that 
engineering  instruction  developed  in  these  institutions  more  rapidly 
than  the  agricultural  phases,  partly  because  it  was  more  readily 
reduced  to  concrete  pedagogical  form.  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation,  and  the  great 
wave  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention  also  created  an  exceptional 
opportunity.  To  this  the  land-grant  colleges  readily  responded,  so 
that  they  have  always  been  foremost  in  the  essential  development  of 
engineering  instruction  and,  in  the  aggregate,  are  to-day  its  prin- 
cipal exponents. 

The  evolution  of  engineering  courses  was  stated  to  have  been  largely 
along  original  lines,  its  aim  being  the  development  of  the  power  to  do 
things  effectively  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  modern  criterion  of 
education.  The  policy  of  adapting  the  methods  and  scope  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  distinct  needs  and  conditions  of  our  industries  has  evoked 
much  criticism  as  to  its  educational  value,  but  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  education  with  a  new  spirit  which  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  commercial  world  and  become  the  chief  bulwark 
against  the  prejudice  toward  the  college  graduate.  Thousands  of 
young  men  have  been  trained  for  careers  of  great  responsibility, 
influence,  and  remuneration,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.    They  have  made  important  contribution& 
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to  technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  have  led  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  application  of  scientific  study  and  methods  to  busi- 
ness and  industrial  operations,  and  have  been  productive  of  citizen- 
ship of  a  high  quality. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  these  institutions  thus  far  has  been 
largely  occupied  with  laying  foundations.  They  have  been  burdened 
with  the  demand  for  practical  men.  A  differentiation  of  the  instruc- 
tional work  by  which  the  more  elementary  phases  will  be  adminis^ 
tered  in  industrial,  trade,  and  manual  training  schools  is,  however, 
forthcoming,  leaving  the  engineering  schools  free  to  devote  their 
resources  to  instruction  and  research  in  the  higher  branches  of  tech- 
nology, with  vastly  beneficial  results.  The  general  establishment  of 
experimental  bureaus  or  laboratories  analogous  to  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  was  predicted  as  a  logical  step  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan's  address  was  upon  The  Authority  of  Science. 
This  authority,  he  explained,  is  derived  not  from  platform  specula- 
tions, magazine  exploitation  of  theories,  nor  reports  of  progress,  but 
from  severely  tested  and  verified  knowledge;  and  he  proceeded  to 
outline  in  a  logical  and  forceful  way  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  reliability  of  scientific  deductions,  factors  which  have  been  inimi- 
cal to  agricultural  research  of  the  true  type  in  this  country,  and  the 
need  of  broader  conceptions  and  greater  freedom. 

With  a  frankness  that  made  his  meaning  unmistakable,  but  with  a 
fairness  and  appreciation  that  recognized  the  full  value  of  this 
great  movement,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  so-called 
agricultural  inquiry  in  this  country  has  been  not  so  much  research 
as  the  exploitation  of  existing  knowledge,  obtained  in  many  instances 
from  foreign  sources  without  amplification  or  adaptation.  "Although 
important  new  truths  have  been  brought  to  light,  our  efforts  at 
inquiry  have  neither  produced  results  nor  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  scientific  world  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  generous 
means  applied.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
busy,  instead,  with  much  agricultural  speaking  and  writing."  As 
a  result,  "  we  are  now  seeing  with  greater  distinctness  every  year  that 
the  more  complex  and  more  important  problems  of  agriculture  are 
still  unsolved,  and  that  because  of  this  our  utterances  to  the  practi- 
cal man  are  still  lame  and  halting."  The  investigator  was  pointed  to 
as  the  primary  consideration  in  scientific  research,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  his  personal  equipment  for  investiga- 
tion, his  motives  or  point  of  view,  and  his  environment. 

Doctor  Jordan  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  give  more  attention  to  the  training  and  preparation  of  men 
for  this  work,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  propsr  spirit  and  point  of 
view.  "  It  is  a  serious  question,"  he  said,  "  whether  we  are  right  in 
our  educational  plans  when  we  place  almost  the  entire  emphasis  upon 
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the  commercial  or  business  side  of  agriculture  and  the  industries, 
or  whether  in  doing  this  we  are  promoting  the  highest  utility  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  education."  Without  an  increase  in. the  sup- 
plj'  of  men  he  declared  that  increased  funds  can  not  be  efficiently 
employed,  and  further  agricultural  development  will  inevitably  be 
checked. 

Portions  of  this  notable  address  are  referred  to  quite  fully  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion as  president  of  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Michigan,  and  as  vice-presidents 
of  E.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska ;  H.  H.  Harrington,  of  Texas ;  E.  A. 
Bryan,  of  Washington;  C.  D.  Woods,  of  Maine,  and  H.  C.  Price, 
of  Ohio.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont,  was  reelected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office,  bibliographer;  and  H.  C.  White  of 
Georgia,  J.  L.  Snyder  of  Michigan,  W.  E.  Stone  of  Indiana,  W.  H. 
Jordan  of  New  York,  and  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  as  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

In  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration,  R.  W.  Stimson, 
of  Connecticut,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  E.  R.  Nichols,  of  Kansas, 
f«cretary.  C.  E.  Thome,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  P.  H. 
Rolfs,  of  Florida,  secretary  of  the  section  on  experiment  station  work. 

The  vacancies  in  the  committees  occurring  through  the  expiration 
of  terms  were  filled  by  the  following  appointments:  Committee  on 
instruction  in  agriculture,  H.  T.  French  of  Idaho  and  H.  C.  ^Vhite 
of  Georgia;  committee  on  graduate  study,  M.  H.  Buckham  of  Ver- 
mont and  R.  H.  Jesse  of  Missouri;  committee  on  extension  work, 
W.  C.  Latta  of  Indiana  and  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa;  committee  on 
station  organization  and  policy,  H.  J.  Wheeler  of  Rhode  Island  and 
E.  B.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey. 

SECTION    ON    COLLEGE   WORK   AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  programme  of  this  section  dealt  largely  with  problems  relat- 
ing to  administration  and  curriculum.  The  question  of  securing 
State  support  for  land-grant  colleges  was  presented  by  President 
Fellows  and  discussed  by  Dean  Henry  and  President  Stimson.  A 
better  appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  insti- 
tutions was  considered  the  chief  desideratum.  Among  the  agencies 
which  had  been  found  helpful  in  securing  this  by  bringing  the  public 
into  closer  touch  were  mentioned  the  better-farming  railway  specials, 
the  running  of  excursions  to  the  colleges,  summer  schools,  short  win- 
ter courses,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  farmers'  organizations. 

The  Selection  and  Retention  of  an  Efficient  Teaching  Force  was 
discussed  by  President  W.  E.  Stone  and  others.  A  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  means 
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of  securing  men,  some  preference  being  expressed  for  their  training 
and  advancement  at  a  single  institution,  while  others  favored  secur- 
ing the  best  men  wherever  found.  Transfers  of  instructors  from  one 
institution  to  another  during  the  college  year  were  deprecated,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  among  instructors  a  feeling  of  penna- 
nency  of  tenure  during  good  service  was  emphasized.  A  certain 
flexibility  of  salaries  and  the  treating  of  each  case  individually  was 
also  recommended  as  beneficial  in  many  instances.  It  was  believed 
that  much  can  often  be  accomplished  even  with  low  salaries  by 
arranging  congenial  work  and  by  providing  adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  departments. 

Special  interest  in  this  section  centered  around  the  question  of  the 
preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  as  authorized  by  the  Nelson  amendment. 
President  White  opened  the  discussion,  calling  attention  to  the  rapid 
development  of  agricultural  education  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools  and  the  great  dearth  of  competent  teachers.  The  feasibility 
of  preparing  such  instructors  in  the  land-grant  colleges  was  con- 
sidered, and  also  the  relations  of  these  institutions  to  the  noimal 
schools  in  such  work.  President  Bryan,  of  Washington,  described 
the  department  of  education  in  the  Washington  State  College.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  supplementing  instruction  in  the  purely 
agricultural  phases  by  the  study  of  general  pedagogic  methods,  and 
regretted  that  so  little  interest  in  agricultural  education  thus  far  had 
been  taken  by  trained  educators.  President  Butterfield  outlined  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education 
recently  established  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  mf 
Prof.  0.  B.  Waldron,  of  North  Dakota,  described  the  three  years' 
teachers'  course  in  that  State.  Doctor  True  pointed  out  certain  fun- 
damental distinctions  in  the  attitude  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  normal  schools  toward  agricultural  education.  In  his  opinion, 
the  fullest  development  was  to  come  through  a  serious  cooperatiffli 
of  all  available  agencies,  including  the  colleges,  the  normal  schools, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A 
short  history  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  elementary  agriculture  into 
the  rural  .schools  in  Scotland  and  its  failure  by  reason  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  government  grants  was  presented  by  Professor  Wal- 
lace. 

A  paper  on  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  was  presented  by  Prof. 
F.  H.  Kankin,  of  Illinois,  who  described  salient  features  of  that  work, 
its  significance,  and  profitable  lines  of  development. 

The  Short  Practical  Course,  Its  Value  and  Importance,  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dean  Curtiss.  A  letter  of  inquiry  showed  that  such  courses 
were  conducted  last  winter  in  34  of  the  39  colleges  reporting,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  7,776  persons,  an  average  of  228  to  each  State. 
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Opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  were  highly  favorable,  though 
its  limitations  as  an  educational  agency  are  generally  recognized.  As 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  institutions  in  clientage  and  public  con- 
fidence their  existence  seems  to  have  been  fully  justified.  The  present 
is  apparently  a  period  of  transition,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  more  extended  short-course  work  and  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  that  of  college  grade — a  condition  likely  to  be  accentuated 
by  the  development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
In  the  speaker's  opinion,  still  further  abbreviation  of  the  short  courses 
was  to  be  expected  and  their  eventual  classification  with  extension 
work. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  secondary  schools  would  not  supplant  the  short  courses, 
but  would  modify  their  character  to  a  marked  degree  and  make  their 
chief  function  that  of  centers  of  specialized  instruction. 

SECTION    ON   EXPERIMENT   STATION    WORK. 

The  general  subject  of  the  papei-s  presented  before  this  section  was 
Present  Day  Problems  in  Plant  Pathology.  Under  this  heading 
Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  considered  The  More  Urgent  Problems  in 
Insect  Control,  the  problems  being  classified  as  national  and  local. 
In  the  first  class  were  placed  such  introduced  insects  as  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil  and  the  gipsy  moth,  which  menace  great  industries  or  the 
general  agriculture  of  whole  sections,  and  such  questions  as  a  national 
quarantine  against  insects  and  uniform  nursery  inspection  laws,  the 
solution  of  which  must  depend  largely  on  national  action.  Of  prob- 
lems of  a  more  local  nature  the  San  Jose  scale,  codling  moth,  peach 
borer,  plum  curculio,  woolly  aphis,  and  apple  maggot  were  reported 
as  especially  needing  consideration,  together  with  a  general  study  of 
insects  living  under  ground,  forest  and  greenhouse  insects,  plant  lice, 
and  many  others.  To  gain  control  of  these,  exhaustive  studies  of 
climatic  and  other  complex  factors  are  necessary.  Owing  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  field  in  this  country,  and  the  manifold  demands  made 
upon  the  entomologist  for  various  kinds  of  work,  it  was  stated  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  insect  problems  had  been  worked  out  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  entomologists  and  agriculturists. 

In  a  paper  on  Progress  in  the  Control  of  Fungus  and  Bacterial 
Plant  Diseases,  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart  expressed  the  opinion  that  more 
progress  in  the  actual  control  of  fungus  diseases  had  been  achieved 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  than  in  all  previous  time.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  discovery  and  application  of  fungicides.  A  certain 
amount  of  assistance  is  probable  from  the  selection  of  disease-resistant 
varieties,  although  it  was  believed  that  the  importance  of  this  factor 
may  have  been  greatly  overestimated.    Much  has  still  to  be  done  on 
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the  causes  of  the  diseases,  in  the  tracing  of  the  life  histories  of  many 
of  the  fungi,  and  especially  in  devising  effective  means  of  control.  It 
was  suggested  that  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  practical  agriculture 
has  been  responsible  for  many  impracticable  recommendations  by 
plant  pathologists,  coupled  with  a  disinclination  to  make  field  experi- 
ments. The  speaker  advocated  thorough  testing  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment on  a  commercial  scale  during  a  series  of  years  as  the  safest  and 
iriost  effective  method  of  procedure.  Because  of  the  complexitj'  of 
many  problems,  cooiierative  investigations  with  the  economic  ento- 
mologist, the  bacteriologist,  the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist,  or 
the  chemist  were  considered  as  often  very  essential. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  paper  the  need  for  cooperation  by  investi- 
gators in  different  States  in  the  study  of  those  diseases  which  appear 
only  at  intervals  in  a  given  region,  such  as  potato  blight  and  rot  and 
the  downy  mildew,  was  suggested.  A  similar  opportunity  was 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  resistant  strains  '■ 
and  varieties  from  other  localities. 

The  Relation  of  Cultural  Methods  to  Plant  Diseases  was  presented     i 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone.  ; 

The  topic  for  general  discussion  was  The  Duplication  of  Work  in      j 
Agricultural  Investigation,  led  by  papers  by  Director  H.  T.  French 
on  the  duplication  among  stations,  and  by  Prof.  H.  Garman  on  the 
duplication   between   the  stations  and  the   U.   S.   Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  special  topic  decided  on  for  the  next  meeting  was  Milk  Pro- 
duction, including  Sanitation;  and  the  subject  for  general  discu-ssion. 
The  Relation  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  Instruction  Work,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Its  Popular  Phases. 
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AOBICTTLTTTBAL  CHEMISTET. 

The  TU«  of  corroBlT-e  subliiuAte  for  the  preservation  of  samples  of  mlllE 
for  analyalB,  P.  6b£lot  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chitn.,  6.  aer.,  25  (1907),  Ifo.  9,  pp. 
42S-428). — Of  the  various  antiseptics  tested  for  the  preservation  of  milk  sam- 
ples, mercuric  chlorid  has  given  the  best  results  In  the  author's  experience. 
The  blchlorid  Is  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  of  Its 
weight  of  ammonium  chlorld.  A  tablet  suitable  for  preserving  a  250  cc.  sample 
of  milk  would  contain  0.05  gm.  of  mercuric  chlorld  and  0.0125  of  ammonium 
chlorid,  and  would  lower  the  freezing  point  0.006°  C.  The  use  of  such  tablets 
would  avoid,  according  to  the  author,  the  many  inconveniences  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

The  determination  of  fat  in  cream,  M.  SiEonxD  {Molk.  Ztg.,  tl  (1907),  No. 
IS,  pp.  331,  332). — The  Adams  method  and  the  Gerber  acid  method  were  com- 
j)ared.  In  the  acid  method  the  cream  was  weighed  but  not  diluted  with  water. 
The  averages  of  duplicate  determinations  by  both  methods  agreed  closely. 

Determination  of  fat  in  condensed  milk,  S.  Hals  and  O.  B.  Kltkken 
(Ztuchr.  Vtiternuch.  Xahr.  u.  Oenusmmtl.,  13  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  338-34.5). — 
Ck)mparative  determinations  were  made  by  the  methods  of  Gottlieb,  Adams,  Ger- 
ber, and  Schmld.  The  highest  results  were  obtained  by  the  Gerber  method.  In 
general,  the  results  by  the  Gottlieb,  Adams,  and  Gerber  methods  were  unaffected 
by  the  addition  of  sugar.  This  was  not  true,  however,  of  the  Gerber  method 
when  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  very  low. 

The  refraction  of  fats  and  fatty  acids,  R.  K.  Dons  (Ztschr.  Vnterauch. 
Kahr.  u.  Oenustnitl.,  13  (1907),  A'o.  5,  pp.  257-261). — ^The  difference  between  the 
index  of  refraction  of  butter  fat  and  those  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  at  a  tem- 
l>erature  of  40°  C.  is  from  11.2  to  11.5.  In  the  case  of  cocoanut  oil  the  difTer- 
ence  is  16.9,  which  is  sufficiently  great  to  permit  of  the  detection  by  this  means 
of  the  adulteration  of  butter  wjth  cocoanut  oil. 

The  refractometric  examination  of  milk  and  cream  and  its  applicability 
in  food  control,  E.  Baiis  and  P.  Neumann  (Ztschr.  Unterguch.  Nahr.  u. 
(IcnusfmU.,  13  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  369-384,  /?»«•  4).— The  milk  is  treated  with 
acetic  add  and  aikailne-copper-earbonate  solution  and  centrifuged.  Determina- 
tion is  made  of  the  Index  of  refraction  of  the  ether  solution  of  the  fat.  A 
table  Is  given  which  shows  the  percentages  of  fat  corresixtnding  to  the  different 
degrees  of  refraction.  Cream  is  diluted  with  9  parts  of  skim  milk  of  which  th» 
fat  content  has  been  previously  determined.  Comparative  determinations  by 
this  method  and  the  Adams  and  Gottlieb  methods  are  reported.  The  variations 
were  not  marked. 

Estimation  of  lactose  and  butter  fat  in  milk  chocolate,  W.  L.  Dubois 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  556-561). — The  author's  results 
were  summarized  as  follows : 

"  In  order  to  prove  a  milk  chocolate  true  to  name  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
tbe  presence  of  desiccated  milk.  This  may  be  done  by  estimation  of  lactose  and 
batter  fat 
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"  Heating  a  solution  of  lactose  to  86°  C.  decreases  the  polarlmetric  readia; 
by  an  amount  which  may  be  corrected  by  multiplying  by  1.11. 

"  Sucrose  and  lactose  may  be  detenu  ined  In  the  same  solution  by  {xriarlziii; 
the  sucrose  In  the  usual  way  and  lactose  at  86°,  after  the  Inversion  of  the 
sucrose. 

"  These  sugars  may  be  rapidly  and  accurately  determined  In  sweet  and  milk 
chocolates  by  the  optical  method  described. 

"  Butter  fat  In  milk  chocolate  may  be  approximately  estimated  frtMn  tlw 
Reichert-Melssl  number  of  the  fat  extracted  therefrom." 

The  inversion  of  sucrose  by  acid  mercuric  nitrate,  C.  B.  Cochbax  {Jott. 
Amcr.  Chrm.  8oc.,  29  (1907),  No.  i,  pp.  .555,  5.56"). — ^The  antbor  gives  the  Tasnia 
of  numerous  exi>eriment8  with  acid  mercuric  nitrate  solution  as  an  InTtniii; 
agent  for  sucrose.  The  method  is  considered  capable  of  giving  reliable  resnle 
and  is  commended  on  the  grounds  of  simplicity  and  ease  of  execution.  Xs  Mt 
acid  mercuric  nitrate  does  not  affect  the  polarization  of  lactose,  it  mav  t» 
employed  with  safety  In  tlie  analyRls  of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

The  unification  of  reducing^-Bugar  methods,  P.  II.  Walker  (•Jour.  imtt. 
Chem.  Soc,  29  (1907),  Xo.  J,,  pp.  541-55^).— This  Is  an  extension  of  the  tiilt 
of  Munson  and  Walker,  the  two  tables  together  giving  the  necessary  data  for  ai: 
of  the  more  common  reducing  sugars. 

Improvements  in  the  autoclave  method  of  estimAting  emde  fiber. 
W.  Bbeueb  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Kahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  13  (1907),  So.  8.  pf .  4»- 
490,  fig.  1). — In  the  author's  opinion,  materials  may  be  more  couvenltntl; 
treated  with  glycerin-sulphuric  acid  In  small  (Ktrcelain  cups  than  in  porwbii 
evaporating  dishes.  Where  the  cups  are  used,  less  time  is  required  and  tbr 
results  are  fully  as  accurate.  A  metal  stand  for  holding  a  numt>er  of  the  rq« 
Is  described. 

The  amount  of  cellulose,  llgnin,  and  catin  in  pepper  and  cocoa,  H.  Fixcn 
(ZtHchr.  Intcrsuch.  Xahr.  u.  Oenutimtl.,  IS  (1907),  Xo.  5,  pp.  26.1.  i66).- 
Determinntions  of  pure  cellulose,  lignin,  and  cutlu  sbowed  that  not  half  of  tht 
so-called  crude  fll)er  of  the  substances  examined  consisted  of  cellulose.  Tl* 
determination  of  these  constituents  of  crude  fll)er,  in  the  author's  opinion,  do* 
not  furnish  a  l)etter  means  for  Judging  of  quality  than  do  values  for  total  en* 
fiber. 

[Laboratory  apparatus]  (Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  113-116,  fig.  i)- 
Illustratwl  descriptions  are  given  of  an  ammonia  condenser  for  use  in  the 
KJeldahl  method  and  of  a  form  of  Bunsen  buri\er  with  metallic  connections  for 
use  in  batteries  or  clusters. 

METEOBOIOOT— WATEK. 

Monthly  'Weather  Beview  (l/o.  Weather  Rev.,  Si  (1906),  Xo.  13,  pp.  Xr/-"- 
609-628,  charts  6). — This  number  contains  a  table  of  contents,  list  of  cona- 
tions and  additions,  and  an  Index  of  volume  34 ;  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  tie 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906 ;  a  report  of  the  Fore- 
ca.st  Division ;  and  a  summary  of  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  pre- 
cipitation, humidity,  cloudiness,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena. 

"  The  normal  annual  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  two  well-defined  high  areas — one  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  east  Gulf,  aa* 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  extending  eastward  over  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
crest,  .30.10  In.  or  above,  east  of  the  Bermudas ;  while  the  second  high  «'** 
covers  the  Pacific  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Oregon  and 
northern  California,  extending  eastward  into  northern  California  and  central 
Oregon, 
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"During  1906  high  pressure  covered  the  greater  part  of  all  districts  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  except  the  Florida  Peninsula  and  New  England,  and 
extended  In  a  narrow  strip  westward  over  the  lower  Missouri  Valley  into  the 
centnil  Koolcy  Mountain  and  plateau  districts. 

"  I*res8ure  average<l  unusually  high  over  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  the  upi)er  lalje  region  and  northward  over  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  where  the  normal  was  exceeded  from  0.03  to  0.07  In. 

"  In  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  of  southern  California  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  northern  California  and  the  western  portions  of  Oi-egon  and 
Washington,  also  over  the  Florida  Peninsula,  the  pressure  average<l  slightly 
below  uomial ;  otherwise  over  all  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
average  for  the  year  was  above  the  normal. 

"  The  year  was  one  of  unusual  warmth  over  nearly  all  districts.  Along  the 
entire  northern  border  from  the  lower  lakes  westward  to  the  Pacific  the 
annual  means  averaged  2*  or  more  above  the  normal,  and  across  the  border 
in  Manitoba  and  surrounding  districts  the  average  for  the  year  exceeded  the 
normal  from  3°  to  more  than  5°. 

"  In  the  southern  i>ortions  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  over  the  Florida 
Peninsula  the  temperature  averaged  slightly  below  normal,  also  over  western 
Texas  and  the  greater  part  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah.  .  .  . 

"  Maximum  temperatures  of  100°  or  higher  were  recorded  in  the  upi)er  Mis- 
souri Valley,  at  scattered  points  in  the  Gulf  States,  In  central  and  western 
Texas,  over  the  southern  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  central 
portions  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wa^hiugton. 

"  Minimum  temperatures  of  30°  below  zero  or  lower  were  confined  to  por- 
tions of  northern  New  England,  northern  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  to  the 
elevated  stations  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  district.  .  .  . 

"The  total  precipitation  for  1906  was  below  the  normal  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Virginia  to  central  Florida,  and  over  the  Gulf  coast  from  western 
Florida  to  Texas.  The  deficiency  on  the  immediate  coast  line  was  very  maiiced, 
ranging  from  more  than  12  in.  at  Hatteras  to  nearly  20  in.  at  New  Orleans. 
Precipitation  was  also  deficient  over  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lake  region,  central  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri  valleys,  and  over  the 
north  Pacific  coast  districts. 

"  In  marked  contrast  with  the  deficiency  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  amount  of  fall  over  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  from  Pennsylvania 
southward  to  the  central  parts  of  the  east  Gulf  States,  and  in  a  narrow  strip 
westward  over  Alabama,  northern  Mississippi,  central  Arkansas,  and  northern 
Texas,  ranged  from  5  to  as  much  as  25  In.  above  the  average. 

"Precipitation  was  also  in  excess  over  practically  all  the  Great  Plains  dis- 
trict from  central  Texas  to  North  Dokota,  over  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  and 
plateau  districts,  and  the  Pacific  coast  from  central  Oregon  to  southern 
California. 

"  The  annual  fall  was  especially  heavy  over  central  and  northern  Texas  and 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  where 
amounts  from  10  to  12  in.  above  the  normal  were  recorded. 

"In  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  States,  northern  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
Nevada,  and  central  and  southern  California,  the  e.\cesses  were  generally  large, 
although  at  isolated  points  the  amounts  were  less  than  the  average. 

"The  year  was  one  with  rainfall  in  general  sufliciettt  for  all  ordinary  require- 
ments, and  generally  well  distributed  through  the  growing  season.  An  unusual 
amount  of  cloudy  weather  was  the  rule  in  nearly  all  districts,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  moisture  was  generally  in  excess  of  the  average." 
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B«port  of  th«  meteorologist,  W.  H.  Bibrop  (DeUncare  8to.  Rpt.  190S,  pp. 
160-166). — ^A  gummary  of  the  usual  obBervatlons  for  the  year  1902. 

Meteorological  obaervatlonB,  J.  K.  Ostkander  and  T.  A.  Babsy  {ilastaehv- 
sctt*  Uta.  Mel.  BuU.  219,  220,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  obserratlons  at  Am- 
herMt,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine, 
cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1907.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Summarlee  of  temperatnre,  rainfall,  and  Bonshine,  E.  F.  La  do  (.Yorfit 
Dakota  Hta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  1,  pp.  17-27). — ^The  temperature  for  each  month  of 
liKMi,  the  rainfall  for  each  month  of  that  year  and  for  each  year  since  1892.  tbe 
monthly  sunshine  for  each  month  of  1906,  the  daily  wind  Telocity  for  eadi 
month,  and  the  daily  evaporation  from  tbe  water  surface  for  the  months  Ma; 
to  September  during  1906  and  4  preceding  years  are  giren  in  tables  and  briefly 
discussed.  The  ai'erage  temperature  for  1906  was  47.3°  F.,  being  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  rainfall,  17.7  In.,  was  much 
lower  than  that  of  tbe  preceding  year,  30.76  in.,  and  lower  than  the  avengr 
for  the  past  15  years,  21.36  in.  The  total  sunshine  recorded  for  tbe  year  wu 
1,925.4  hours.  "The  total  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  a  water  surface 
for  tbe  five  months  [May  to  September]  was  22.36  in.,  a  monthly  average  of 
4.472  In.,  and  a  daily  average  of  0.145  in.  This  is  considerably  less  than  for 
the  preceding  years." 

Semi-arid  America;  Its  climate  compared  with  that  of  South  Anstralia. 
VV.  I^  Summers  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Avgt.,  10  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  411-^^).—lB 
view  of  the  great  interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  Australia  In  reports 
of  wheat  growing  In  semi-arid  districts  of  the  United  States,  CHpecially  in  th* 
Campbell  system  of  dry  farming,  the  author  undertakes  a  comparison  of  tie 
climatic  conditions  of  South  Australia  and  that  part  of  the  United  States  wbi(4 
is  defined  as  semi-arid.  The  main  differences  between  the  climatic  conditiws 
of  tlie  Kemi-arid  districts  of  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  dry  dlstrit^ 
of  South  Australia  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"South  Australia. — Where  our  average  rainfall  exceeds  15  In.  the  digtrln 
is  regarded  as  a  safe  one  for  wheat  and  sheep,  while  our  'dry-wheat  areaii' 
would  average,  say,  10  to  15  in.  The  elevation  above  sea  level  of  these  dry 
areas  is  from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly  2,000  ft.  The  winter  is  somewhat  cold. 
often  frosty,  with  lengthy  intervals  between  appreciable  falls  of  rain.  The 
spring  is  relatively  dry,  and  hot,  drying  winds  while  the  wheat  is  flowering 
often  cause  serious  loss.  The  average  summer  temperature  Is  high,  and  trf- 
quently  the  shade  records  reach  100°  F.  for  a  week  at  a  time.  The  wheat  is 
sown  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  has  to  make  Its  growth  during  relatively  cold 
weather,  and  mature  its  grain  in  the  hot,  dry  months  of  late  spring  and  early 
summer. 

".■imerica. — The  rainfall  of  the  so-called  semi-arid  districts  appears  to  be 
from  18  to  20  In.  The  altitude  Is  from  1,000  to  8,000  ft ;  winter  is  cold,  but 
do'.  The  summer  is  wet  and  war .,  and  extended  periods  without  rain  are 
rare.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  spring  and  harvested  within  about  120  days,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  growing  period  relatively  high  temperatures  rale, 
though,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extremely  cold  weather  is  frequently  expe- 
rienced. Flvaporation  is  consequently  considerably  less  than  in  South  Australia, 
and  the  freciuency  of  the  summer  rains,  even  when  limited,  tends  to  repleniafa 
the  losses  by  evaporation. 

"  It  will  therefore  l>e  seen  that  the  contrast  between  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  is  very  marked,  and  that  results  In  the  American  States  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  local  results.  Our  experience  with  the  so<alled 
drought-resistant  wheats  which  have  been  Introduced  into  these  regions  daring 
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the  past  eight  or  ten  years  has  been  that  they  keep  on  the  ground  too  long — 
that  Is,  make  but  little  upward  growth  until  the  warmer  weather  sets  In,  and 
then  too  often  before  they  mature  their  grain  they  are  caught  with  hot  winds. 
On  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  coldest  districts,  our  ordinary  wheats  make  con- 
siderable growth  before  the  spring  sets  in,  and  thus  have  more  prospect  of 
maturing  their  grain." 

Tlie  weather  maps  of  the  public  weather  service,  Gbohmann  (fSuchs. 
Landtr.  Ztschr.,  5Jt  (1906),  No.  50,  pp.  130.i-1310,  figs.  2).— The  character  and 
use  of  the  weather  maps  Issued  by  the  German  weather  service  are  explained. 

Weather  predictions,  Jochimsen  (Landtc.  Wchnbl.  Schles.  Hoist.,  37  (1907), 
Kos.  10,  pp.  137-139;  11,  pp.  lJi9-152). — Brief  explanations  of  weather  predic- 
tions and  their  utilization  In  agriculture  are  given. 

On  purification,  of  sewage  waters,  A.  Muntz  and  K.  Lain£  (C'ompt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  lU  (.1907),  No.  9,  pp.  ^66-^70).— Experiments  with  filters  of 
peat  are  reported  which  tend  to  show  that  It  Is  possible  by  proper  manipulation 
of  tbls  material  to  Increase  enormously  the  purification  capacity  of  bacterial 
filter  beds. 

Hitrifleatlon  of  sewage,  G.  Reid  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  79 
(1901),  No.  B  528,  pp.  58-7J,,  flgs.  2;  Jour.  Roy.  8an.  Inst.,  28  (1907),  No.  3,  pp. 
H2—149). — ^This  paper  reports  tlie  results  of  observations  ou  the  influence  of  the 
depth  of  filters  and  the  size  of  particles  on  the  efficiency  of  the  purification.  By 
means  of  shallow  trays  with  perforated  covers  placed  at  1  ft  intervals  in  a 
filter  bed  composed  of  J-in.  particles,  studies  were  made  of  the  progress  of  nitri- 
fication in  the  sewage  at  different  depths.  The  results  show  that  the  nitrifica- 
tion took  place  very  largely  In  the  first  12  in.  of  the  filter,  and  Indicate  that  in 
general  the  efficiency  of  a  filter  is  to  be  Increased  by  extending  its  area  and  by 
using  finer  particles  rather  than  by  increasing  its  depth. 

Tlie  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage,  W.  D.  Scott-Moncbieff  (Survepor,  SI 
(1907),  No.  790,  pp.  331-333,  figs.  2;  Jour.  Roy.  San.  Inst.,  28  (19QJ),  No.  3,  pp. 
117—141,  figs.  5). — Experiments  similar  to  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  article 
and  with  like  results  are  reiwrted. 

SOUS— FEBTUIZEBS. 

A  review  of  the  gw>gTKphical  and  geological  conditions  of.  Alaska,  A. 
Rl-di.  (Mitt.  Justus  Perthes'  Oeogr.  Anst.,  53  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  1-10,  map  1).— 
The  general  geology,  hydrography,  and  climate  are  briefly  reviewed.  A  colored 
mai)  based  upon  that  of  B.  C.  Barnard,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Illus- 
trates the  main  features  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Alaska. 

Tlie  agricultural-bacteriological  ezaminatiou  of  soils,  R.  Pebotti  (.-itti  R. 
Aivad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  16  (1907),  I,  No.  1,  pp. 
67-75). — The  author  briefly  reviews  a  number  of  the  more  Imiwrtant  reiwrts  of 
investigation  on  this  subject  and  reports  a  series  of  studies  of  the  growth  of 
soil  organisms  in  a  medium  consisting  mainly  of  nn  extract  of  i)eat  in  com- 
parison with  other  standard  ailture  media. 

The  peat  extract  was  prepared  by  lioiiing  100  gm.  of  air-dry  peat  over  a 
direct  flame  for  2  hours  witli  000  cc.  of  water  and  digesting  another  100  gm. 
for  2  hours  in  an  auto<*iave  at  120°  with  500  cc.  of  water,  flitering,  and  com- 
bining the  extracts.  For  use  as  a  culture  medium  the  extract  was  diluted  until 
It  contained  about  1  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  This  solution  had  a  slightly 
acid  reaction.  Both  the  acid  solution  and  that  which  had  been  ninde  slightly 
alkaline  were  used  in  the  exi)erinients  rejwrted.  The  growth  of  micro-organisms 
was  much  more  rapid  in  the  alkaline  extract  to  which  glucose  had  been  added 
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than  In  any  of  the  other  media  used.    The  iieat  extract  medium  seemed  to  be 
esiMK'lally  favorable  for  the  isolation  of  the  nitrogen-flxlng  organisms. 

InveatlgrationB  on  capillarity,  II.  Oli.ivieb  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phy»..  8.  ner.. 
JO  (1907),  Feb.,  pp.  2i!9-.iHS,  figs.  11;  Mar.,  pp.  iS!)-3Jl,  pl$.  3.  fig*,  ii).— Tlie 
reHults  of  theoe  luveHtlgationH  are  reported  under  four  heads  as  follows:  (ii 
Forumtlnn  of  small  drops,  variations  in  tlieir  weight  and  form.  (2)  the  iDfloom 
of  compressibility  on  the  formation  of  dropa.  (3)  contact  of  water  witli  wet 
surfaces,  and  (4)  the  direct  and  cbronophotograpbic  study  of  different  stign 
in  the  regular  formation  of  dro|>8. 

On  the  source,  amount,  and  importance  of  carbon  dioxld  in  aoilB.  J 
Stoklasa  and  A.  Ernest  (Ztschr.  Zuckerinilus.  Biihmen,  31  {190'),  .Vo.  -i.  ff. 
291-307). — Measurements  of  the  carbon  dioxid  produced  in  dlflferent  kinds  of 
soils  under  a  variety  of  conditions  are  reiwrted,  the  results  Indicating  ih«t  tk 
two  chief  sources  of  this  gas  are  the  respiration  of  the  roots  of  the  liijlirr 
plants  and  of  the  niicro-orgauisnis  which  occur  in  soils.  From  the  data  mmni 
it  is  estimated  that  the  roots  of  each  wheat  plant  give  off  during  each  day  of 
Its  iJeriod  of  growth  an  average  of  0.03  gin.  of  carbon  dioxid.  It  is  fnnber 
estimated  that  the  micro-organisms  In  1  kg.  of  cultivated  soil  respire  15  mg-cf 
carbon  dioxld  In  24  hours,  or  75  kg.  i)er  hectare  per  day  for  tlte  200  d*.v«  of 
the  year  in  which  the  temi)erature  is  15°  C.  or  above. 

On  lime  concretions,  K.  Hlanck  {Landic.  Vcm.  Stat..  6.T  (1907),  .Vo.  *-t 
pp.  471-i79;  obH.  in  .lour.  Client.  Soc.  [LoxdonJ.  92  (1907),  Ao.  .55.},  //.  p.  iSii- 
Studies  of  the  chemical  comiwsitlou  and  absorptive  properties  of  concretiow 
found  In  calcareous  soils  are  reiwrted. 

The  analyses  reported  show  the  concretions  to  consist  mainly  of  cak-inE 
carbonate,  silica.  Iron  oxid,  and  aluminu,  with  smaller  amounts  of  rariw 
other  constituents.  Fifty  gm.  of  the  line-ground  concretions  were  shaken  if 
with  200  cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  nitrate  solution  containing  0.943  go. 
of  i)otash  and  allowed  to  stand  48  hours.  The  absorption  of  potash  wu  « 
tlie  rate  of  0.1904  gm.  i)er  100  gui.  of  material  and  the  solution  of  time  at  tk? 
rate  of  0.1000  gm.  Treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  tenth-normal  solotiwD  (i 
ammonium  cliiorid  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  was  0.0592  gm.  per  100  gat.  of 
material  and  the  s<iliitiou  of  lime  0.136  gm.  When  treated  with  hundredtt' 
normal  moniK-aiciuni  phosphate  solution  100  gm.  of  material  absorbed  0.32  gn 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  comparison  of  ground  and  unground  concretions  showed  tliat  the  ateotp 
tlve  capacity  for  pho!q)horlc  acid  was  greater  In  case  of  the  latter  than  in  a* 
of  the  former.  Tlicsc  results  show  that  the  concretions  may  exert  a  matted 
influence  upon  the  absorptive  properties  of  soils. 

[The  eftect  of]  ▼olcanlc  ash  on  crops,  W.  N.  Sands  (Ho.  Consular  and  7nif 
Rpts.  \X\  S.]  1907,  .Vo.  31H,  p.  ^/).— A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  decidedly 
injurious  effect  on  cacao,  c-otton,  pigeon  |K?a,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  of  volcanic  as* 
which  fell  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  during  the  last  eruption  of  Soufriew. 

The  ag^ricultural  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Belg^ltui  sabsoUs.  C 
ScHREiBM  (Rcr.  (li'n.  Agron.,  n.  scr.,  2  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  IS). — ^The  resnltf 
of  a  series  of  pot  exi)erinients  with  t.vplcal  ferniglnous,  clay,  and  8and.v  a*- 
soils  from  different  parts  of  Belgium  are  suniinarized,  the  crojis  used  In  tlie 
experiments  l)eing  onts  followe<l  by  clover.  The  results  show  that,  while  tl* 
subsoils  contained  a  considerable  percentage  (0.(52)  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  reT 
small  ix'rcentage  of  it  was  assimilated  by  plants,  It  being  apparently  In  sudi 
form  tliat  it  was  very  slowly  dissolved  In  the  soil  solutions. 

Availability  of  phosphates  in  relation  to  soil  acidity,  A.  R.  WHrtsox  and 
C.  W.  Stoddart  (Wiscousin  Sla.  Rpt.  1906.  pp.  171-180,  fig.  J).— Tests  of  the 
acidity  and  fertilizer  retiuirements,  esijccially  for  phosphoric  acid,  in  «  lat|* 
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nnmber  of  soils,  both  In  the  field  and  In  the  plant  house,  are  described.  The 
resnlts  in  general  Indicate  with  reasonable  certainty  "  that  acid  soils  need  phos- 
phates, and  It  will  be  possible,  by  a  careful  test  of  a  soil  with  litmus  paper,  to 
tell  if  it  needs,  or  will  need  in  the  immediate  future,  a  phosphate  fertilizer." 

Tlie  nitro^n  content  of  soils  as  affected  by  methods  of  fariLing,  A.  R. 
Wbitson,  C.  W.  Stoddabt,  and  A.  F.  McI^eod  '{Wiscouain  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp. 
160-170). — Studies  of  cropped  and  virgin  soils  similar  to  those  reported  by 
Snyder  of  the  Minnesota  Station  and  Ladd  of  the  North  Dakota  Station  are 
reported. 

Analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  soil  from  a  large  number  of  fields,  the 
histories  of  which  are  fairly  well  known,  and  of  samples  of  virgin  soil  sur- 
rounding and  adjacent  to  them.  Summing  up  the  results  it  is  shown  "  that,  in 
6  out  of  21  cases,  the  difference  in  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  virgin  and  cropped 
soil  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  crops  which  have  been  removed."  It  is 
suggested  that  this  condition  Is  a  result  of  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria. 

"  On  the  average,  the  determinations  show  that  the  loss  by  leaching  and  deni- 
trlScation  amounts  to  only  22.3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  removed  by 
crops.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  in  clay  loam  soils  of  moderate  fer- 
tility more  than  four-flfths  of  the  nitrogen  lost  is  removed  by  crops. 

"  It  is  probably  true  that  In  soils  of  a  higher  degree  of  fertility,  and  especially 
where  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  are  used  on  land  growing  late  cultivated 
crops,  there  Is  a  larger  loss  of  nitrogen  by  leaching  and  denltrlflcation  than  is 
noted  in  the  above  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  entire  loss  of  nitrogen  from  these 
fields  is,  on  the  average,  37.1  per  cent  of  their  original  content,  as  determined 
by  this  method.  This  indicates  clearly  the  limited  store  of  nitrogen  in  such 
soils  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  It  by  the  growth  of  clover,  or  other 
legumes,  and  manure." 

Senitriflcatioii  in  cultivated  soils,  6.  Amfola  and  S.  de  Grazia  (Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Hal.,  39  (1906),  No.  6-7,  pp.  593-609;  Oaz.  Chim.  Ital,  36  (1906),  II,  No. 
5-6,  pp.  893-905;  aba.  in  Chem.  ZentbU,  1907, 1,  No.  7,  pp.  655, 656). — In  continua- 
tion of  previous  experiments  by  Ampola  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  17)  the  authors  here 
report  a  series  of  comparisons  on  volcanic  soils  of  calcium  and  sodium  nitrates 
and  farm  manures  as  regards  the  changes  which  their  nitrogen  undergoes  in 
the  soil  and  their  elBclency  when  used  singly  or  In  combination  on  different 
crops. 

It  was  found  that  the  nitric  nitrogen  of  calcium  nitrate  is  more  readily 
assimilated  by  plants  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate,  which  is  ascril>ed  to  the  fact 
tbat  calcium  nitrate  is  the  ultimate  product  of  nitrification  In  the  soil,  and  nitro- 
gen in  this  form  offers  greater  resistance  to  denitrifying  organisms  than  that 
of  sodium  nitrate.  This  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Ampola  in  1901,  has  been 
confirmed  by  recent  experiments  by  Bellenoux  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  449). 

It  was  also  found  that  denitriflcation  was  less  rapid  In  the  case  of  well 
rotted  manure  than  of  fresh  manure. .  Denitriflcation  was  apparently  greater 
and  the  resultant  yield  of  crops  less  in  case  of  manure  containing  litter  than 
in  case  of  manure  not  containing  such  material.  The  application  of  straw  to 
tbe  soil  in  all  cases  caused  a  decrease  in  yield,  and  even  when  sodium  nitrate 
was  used  with  the  straw  the  yield  was  but  very  slightly  increased.  Tbe  Inju- 
rious effect  of  the  straw  both  alone  and  In  connection  with  sodium  nitrate  and 
manure  Is  attributed  in  part  to  tbe  increased  aeration  of  the  soil  brought 
atwut  by  its  use,  which  is  believed  to  promote  denitriflcation.  Tbe  decrease  In 
yield  is  attributed  more  especially  to  denitriflcation  because  the  soils  experi- 
■neiited  with  were  such  as  are  ordinarily  benefited  by  aeration  and  are  rendered 
xnore  productive  by  tbe  common  practice  of  plowing  under  stubble  or  sod.    It  Is 
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believed  that  the  straw  promotes  denitriflcation  by  famishing  food  for  the 
denitrifying  organisms  In  the  form  of  pentosans.  Calclnm  nitrate  was  more 
effective  in  combination  with  straw,  manure,  and  like  substances  than  sodhun 
nitrate,  being  apparently  more  resistant  to  denitriflcation. 

The  yields  were  Invariably  lower  when  fresh  manure  was  applied  Just  liefore 
seeding  than  when  applied  some  time  before  this  operation.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  therefore,  the  manure  should  either  be  well  rotted 
before  It  is  applied  or  it  should  be  applied  some  time  t>efore  the  seeding. 

The  objections  noted  in  the  case  of  straw  were  not  found  to  hold  in  tlie  cue 
of  green  manures  similarly  used,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
organic  matter  of  the  green  manures  Is  more  rapidly  converted  into  humus  than 
that  of  the  straw. 

Comparative  tests  of  ditFerent  liindB  of  manure  showed  that  the  least  denitri- 
flcation and  largest  yields  occurred  in  the  case  of  sheep  manure,  the  order 
of  eSiciency  of  other  manures  tested  I)eing  cow  manure,  horse  manure,  cattle 
manure  with  litter,  and  horse  manure  with  litter.  In  general,  denitriflcation 
was  more  active  with  manure  of  horses  than  with  that  of  cattle  or  slieep,  tbe 
addition  of  litter  in  all  cases  increasing  tlie  rate  of  denitriflcation.  The  iov 
rate  of  denitriflcation  in  case  Of  manure  from  sheep  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  tlat 
with  these  animals  the  carbohydrate  materials  which  serve  as  food  for  tbe 
denitrifying  organisms  are  more  tliorougbiy  digested  than  In  case  of  cattle  ot 
horses. 

The  results  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  stable  manure  is  of  qnestioD- 
able  value,  provided  care  is  talcen  to  use  manure  in  a  proper  state  of  decomposi- 
tion or  to  apply  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  seeding  or  before  appiicaflon 
of  nitrates. 

Selatlon  of  soil  bacteria  to  nitrogenouB  decomposition,  C.  HonrMANS 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Hpt.  1906,  pp.  120-13^,  fig-  i).— The  rate  of  decomposition  «s 
measured  by  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  in  the  nitrogenous  matter 
of  blood  meal,  boue  meal,  bran,  and  peat  was  studied  in  culture  experimeiit5 
with  gelatin  extracts,  according  to  Reniy,  of  4  distinct  types  of  soils,  nameiy. 
biacic  marsh  boII  sandy  in  character,  a  heavy  sticlcy  clay,  a  light  sandy  Iomil 
and  a  pure  sand.  The  facts  apparently  established  by  the  Investigations  are 
summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  numbers  and  the  character  of  the  bacterial  flora  in  soils  are  largelr 
influenced,  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  fertilizers  applied,  and  second,  by  fl» 
character  of  the  soils  themselves. 

"  The  number  of  bacteria  in  sand  is  the  smallest,  amounting  to  only  alwnt 
one-flfth  of  that  found  in  the  biacic  marsh  soil,  which  contained  the  greatest 
number  of  any  of  the  four  soils. 

"  The  total  number  of  bacteria  which  may  develop  in  soils  rlcUy  fertiiiwil 
is  enormous,  aggregating  hundreds  of  millions  per  gram. 

"The  degree  of  nitrogenous  decomposition  is,  in  a  general  way,  direetlr 
dependent  upon  the  total  numl)er  of  bacteria  present. 

"  The  ijrogress  of  such  decomposition  is  marlced  by  numerous  fluctuations 
which  coincide.  In  a  general  way,  with  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  oomber 
of  bacteria. 

"  Extensive  ammonlfieatlon  Invariably  occurs  before  nltriflcatlop  become* 
active.  Large  amounts  of  ammonia  may  t>e  formed  in  soil,  without  interfering 
with  the  sul>sp<]uent  development  of  the  nitrate-forming  organisms.  In  soils 
highly  fertilized,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  appreciable  amounts  of  (o>- 
roonia  are  Invariably  present. 

"As  regards  the  degree  of  decomposition,  the  soils  tested  rank  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  black  marsh,  clay,  sandy  loam,  and  sand. 
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"  When  based  upon  their  relative  susceptibility  to  decomposition,  the  ferti- 
lizers used  rank  thus :  blood  meal,  bran,  bone  meal,  and  peat  In  other  words, 
wbere  Immediate  effects  are  required,  blood  meal  and  bran  are  preferable; 
but  where  the  beneficial  action  of  the  fertilizers  Is  to  be  maintained  for  several 
years,  bone  meal  and  peat  are  better. 

"  The  use  of  anaerobic  conditions  has  no  advantage  over  the  aerobic  method, 
but  is.  Instead,  far  more  difficult  to  manipulate" 

Observationa  on  an  important  group  of  soil  bacteria.  Organisms  related 
to  BaciUus  snbtiliB,  F.  D.  Chester  (Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp.  42-96,  flijg. 
J2). — ^Thls  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  morphology,  cultural  features,  chem- 
i<rni  functions,  classification,  and  description  of  this  group  of  organisms  which 
is  understood  to  include  "  those  menit>er8  of  the  genus  Bacillus,  as  defined  by 
MIgula,  which  produce  spores,  liquefy  gelatin,  and  grow  under  aerobic  condi- 
tions." The  investigations  here  reported  covered  a  period  of  nearly  2  years 
niid  involved  the  comparative  study  of  a  large  number  of  cultures. 

On  nitrogren  assimilation  by  lower  organisms,  B.  Heinze  (Landic.  Jahrb., 
SS  {1906),  J/o.  6,  pp.  889-9i0).— Accounts  are  given  of  studies  and  discussions 
of  nitrogen  assimilation  by  nitrogen-collecting  bacteria  (allnit  and  root-tubercle 
bacteria),  fungi,  algae,  and  Azotobacter  organisms.  The  importance  of  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  agriculture  is  also 
considered. 

There  was  practically  no  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  allnit  and  pure' cultures  of 
root-tubercle  bacteria  in  the  experiments  made  by  the  author  in  media  free 
from  and  containing  nitrogen.  The  same  was  true  in  culture  experiments  with 
Phoma  beta,  A»pcrgniu»  nigcr,  PcniriUium  glaucum.  and  Mucor  stolonifcr.  In 
oxiieriraents  with  Dematlum-llke  molds  and  yeasts  obtained  from  ordinary  cul- 
tivated soil  and  of  Streptothrix-llke  fungi  from  fallow  soil  there  was  some 
fixation,  but  this  is  ascribed  only  Indirectly  to  the  organisms  named  in  that 
tbey  are  believed  to  have  furnished  food  for  other  organisms  which  brought 
about  the  fixation.  This  indirect  action  Is  due  to  supplying  organic  food  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  fungi  dissolve  lime  phosphate,  which  favored  the 
f^rowth  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms. 

In  culture  experiments  with  Chloreila  derived  from  ordinary  cultivated  soil, 
fallow  soil,  and  sandy  soils  there  was  no  appreciable  fixation  of  nitrogen.  With 
both  pure  and  Impure  cultures  of  Nostoc  there  was  decided  fixation  of  nitrogen 
when  proper  conditions  of  food,  temperature,  etc.,  were  maintained.  It  was 
observed  In  these  experiments  that  both  the  blue-green  and  the  chlorophyll- 
green  alg«  elaborate  glycogen,  a  very  available  source  of  energy  for  nitrogen- 
fixing  organisms. 

Culture  experiments  with  different  Azotobacter  organisms  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  led  to  the  conclusion,  among  others,  tliat  dibasic  and  trll)aslc  potassium 
phosphate  and  dibasic  calcium  phosphate  are  esi)eclaiiy  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  these  organisms.  The  best  results  as  regards  temperature  were  obtained 
at  520  to  30°  C,  although  the  organisms  showed  more  or  less  activity  at  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  8  to  10°.  Increases  of  nitrogen,  due  to  fixation  by  Azoto- 
bacter organisms,  of  as  high  as  2.50  to  3,50  j)er  cent  were  ol)servo<l  In  the  exiieri- 
inents  reported.  Pectin  and  pentosan  sul)8tances  were  not  as  efficient  sources 
of  energy  as  sugar. 

It  Is  explained  how  these  organisms  gradually  build  up  protein  compounds 
from  free  nitrogen,  and  pot  experiments  are  reported  which  show  that  the 
nitrogen  of  this  Azotobacter  material  Is  much  less  readily  assimilated  than 
that  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Field  experiments  on  fallow  soil  are  referred  to  as 
Indicating  that  decided  fixation  may  be  brought  about  under  such  conditions 
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by  c-areful  attention  to  thorough  cultivation,  aeration,  addition  of  hnnms  (rir- 
bon  supply),  and  suitable  phosphatea 

On  some  new  nitrogen  bacteria  with  autotrophic  habits  of  life,  H.  Kasexek 
(Ztschr.  Landto,  Versuchsw.  6sterr.,  10  (1907),  Xo.  1,  pp.  Srt-i2).—k  prelimi- 
nary report  on  studies  which  bare  already  been  briefly  noted  (E.  S.  Vl,  18, 
p.  534). 

The  author  gives  a  number  of  chemical  reactions  which  indicate  tliat  am- 
monia may  not  only  be  oxidized  to  nitrite,  but  also  directly  to  nitrate  and  to 
elementary  nitrogen.  He  has  Isolated  and  studied  an  organism  to  wbirb  he 
gives  the  name  Bacillus  nitrator,  which  oxidizes  ammonia  directly  to  nitrate 
without  the  intermediate  formation  of  nitrite.  The  most  efficient  medium  fat 
isolating  this  organism  was  found  to  l>e  a  solution  containing  1/20,000  of  fot- 
maldehyde  lu  addition  to  the  usual  nutritive  8ul)8tance.  He  has  also  iaolatrd 
and  de8crlt>ed  the  action  of  an  organism,  for  which  he  proposes  tlie  name 
B.  azotoflttorescens,  which  oxidizes  ammonia,  setting  free  efomentary  nUrogFU 
without  the  intermediate  formation  of  either  nitrite  or  nitrate  This  organism 
was  easily  Isolated  from  culture  solutions  containing  formaldetiyde  or  sodlnm 
formate. 

Tbe  author  gives  a  chemical  reaction  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  oxidation 
of  elementary  nitrogen,  and  expresses  tlie  opinion  that  very  probably  there  is 
an  organism  which  can  bring  about  such  oxidation.  Tbe  author's  preliminary 
experiments  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  such  oxidation 
in  heavy  clay  and  calcareous  soils  tlian  in  light  soils. 

Apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  lime  nitrogen  and  ammonium  sulphate 
by  the  processes  of  the  Cyanld  Company  of  Berlin  (6»terr.  Chem.  Zts-  i 
(1906),  A'o.  2^,  pp.  328-330,  figs.  i). — The  descriptions  and  iilustratious  given  in 
this  article  are  talieu  from  a  report  on  nitrogen  flxatlon  and  lime  nitrogen  br 
G.  Erlwein.     (See  also  E.  a  R.,  18,  p.  910.) 

The  changes  and  the  decomposition  products  of  lime  nitrogen  in  soils, 
H.  Happen  {FiihUng's  Landw.  Ztg.,  56  (1907),  No.  i,  pp.  122-127).— Tbe  rate  of 
transformation  Into  ammonia  of  lime  nitrogen  (at  ordinary  temperature,  at 
40°  C,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxld),  pure  calcium  cyanamld.  dicy- 
anamid,  and  cyanamido  carbonate  of  lime,  in  loam  and  sandy  soils  and  in  gla« 
sand  was  studied  with  a  view  especially  to  its  bearing  upon  the  injurious  effects 
of  lime  nitrogen  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  Tbe  transformation  of  llmr 
nitrogen  at  ordinary  temr)erature  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxld  vt> 
very  rapid  and  was  practically  complete  at  the  end  of  23  days  in  loam  soil.  In 
no  case  was  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  dicyanamid  tranafonaxd 
The  transformation  of  lime  nitrogen  at  40°  C.  was  94.28  per  cent  in  loam.  1&73 
in  sandy  soil,  and  only  2.81  per  cent  in  glass  sand.  The  other  produj*s  sbowrf 
lower  rates  of  transformation,  but  these  were  highest  in  the  loam  soil  and  lowest 
in  tlie  glass  sand. 

These  experiments  are  a  continuation  of  those  by  Immendortf  and  the  autlwr 
which  indicated  that  the  first  poisonous  effects  observed  when  lime  nitrogen 
was  applied  as  a  top-dressing  on  acid  soils  are  due  to  cyanamid,  ttie  later 
effect.s  to  dicyanamid. 

Experiments  with  lime  nitrog:en  as  a  fertilizer,  B.  Schttlze  (FuhUnt'* 
Landw.  Ztg.,  56  (1907),  Ho.  5,  pp.  J45-i59).— Series  of  pot  experiments  are 
reported  (1)  with  barley,  oats,  mustard,  spurry,  buckwheat,  and  carrots  to 
determine  the  relative  efliciency  of  lime  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  on  these  croi>s  under  different  cultural  conditions ;  (2)  to  determine 
whether  the  full  efficiency  of  lime  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  winter  applications: 
(3)  with  oats  followed  by  mustard  to  determine  the  influence  of  tlie  depth  of 
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application  on  tbe  efficiency  of  the  lime  nitrogen;  and  (4)  to  determine  the 
effect  of  top-dressing  witb  lime  nitrogen. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  tbe  nitrogenous  materials  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
Increased  yield  produced,  taking  nitrate  of  soda  as  100,  was  91  In  case  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  86  In  case  of  lime  nitrogen  for  all  of  tbe  crops  except 
buckwheat,  wItb  which  tbe  efficiency  of  tbe  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  100  and 
of  tbe  lime  nitrogen  77.  On  the  basis  of  the  utilization  of  tbe  nitrogen,  tbe 
relative  efficiency  of  tbe  3  materials  was  nitrate  of  soda  75,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
nS.!,  and  lime  nitrogen  46.6. 

Tbe  results  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  from  lime 
nitrogen  when  the  material  Is  applied  in  the  winter.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by  Incorporating  tbe  lime  nitrogen  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
25  cm.  Decidedly  Injurious  effects  were  observed  when  the  material  was  used 
as  a  top-dressing  or  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  shallow  depth. 

Culture  experiments  with,  ayntbetic  nitrate  of  lime,  T.  Schloesino,  Jr. 
(Bill.  8oe.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  66  (.1906),  No.  9,  pp.  727-737;  abs.  in  Rev.  OHi. 
Agron..  n.  ser.,  2  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  9-11). — Experiments  in  different  parts  of 
France  with  the  product  manufactured  by  tbe  electrical  process  at  Notodden, 
Norway,  are  reported.  Tbe  basic  nitrate  of  lime  was  compared  with  nitrite 
and  nitrate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  bay,  and  grapes 
on  a  variety  of  soils.  In  general  tbe  different  fertilizers  were  al>out  equally 
effective. 

Hxperlmenta  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  at  the  Halle  experiment  sta- 
tion dnring  1905  and  1906,  Schneidewind  (Landw.  Wchnschr.  Sachsen,  9 
(1907),  No.  9,  pp.  87-89;  Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oesell,  22  (1907),  No.  5,  pp. 
S6S9). — A  large  number  of  comparative  plat  tests  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  lime  nitrogen  on  barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  on 
4  typical  soils  are  reported.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
on  3  of  these  crops,  taking  nitrate  of  soda  as  100,  was  as  follows :  Barley — 
snlpbate  of  ammonia  92,  lime  nitrogen  77 ;  potatoes — sulphate  of  ammonia  99, 
lime  nitrogen  95 ;  sugar  beets — sulphate  of  ammonia  93,  lime  nitrogen  72 ;  or, 
averages  for  all  3  crops  of  95  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  81  for  lime  nitrogen. 

The  Influence  of  applications  of  lime  and  magnesia  on  phosphate  fer- 
tilizing, F.  Westhausseb  and  W.  Zielstorff  (Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  65  (1907), 
No.  5-6,  pp.  Ui-W;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  92  (1907),  No.  531  tl, 
p.  Z96). — A  series  of  exijeriments  on  mustard  grown  In  zinc  iwts  containing  0.5 
kg.  of  ordinary  field  soli  poor  In  plant  food,  especially  lime  and  magnesia,  to 
which  phosphoric  acid  In  water-soluble  form  was  applied  at  rates  of  50  and  100 
kg.  per  hectare,  and  Thomas  slag  at  the  rate  of  100  kg.  per  hectare,  is  reported. 
All  of  tlie  pots  received  a  basal  fertilizer  of  sodium  nitrate  and  potash  salts, 
and  in  different  cases  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate  (separately 
or  In  mixture),  gypsum,  caustic  lime,  and  caustic  magnesia  were  also  applied 
in  varying  amounts  with  the  other  fertilizers.  All  of  the  lime  and  m.ngnesia 
compounds  except  gyijsum  reduced  the  yield  when  used  in  connection  with 
soluble  phosphate,  even  when  the  latter  was  used  at  the  rate  of  100  kg.  per 
hectare.  The  Injurious  effect  was  more  marke<l  in  the  case  of  magnesia  com- 
ponnds  than  In  case  of  lime  compounds.  In  tbe  case  of  Thomas  slag  the  addi- 
tion of  moderate  amounts  of  lime  or  magnesia  eomixjunds  increased  tbe  yield  In 
every  case.  Large  applications  of  lime  and  especially  magnesia  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  tbe  slag. 

The  value  of  crude  ammonia,  M.  de  Molinabi  and  O.  Ltoot  (Bui.  Agr. 
IBrusgets],  iS  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  172-174). — In  continuation  of  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R..  18,  p.  621)  tbe  authors  report  examinations  of  C  samples  of  crude 
ammonia  from  different  sources.    In  these  tbe  ammonlacal  nitrogen  varied  from 
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0.42  to  2.28  per  cent,  the  orKanie  nitrogen  soluble  In  water  ftopi  0.21  to  158 
per  cent,  the  organic  nitrogen  Insoluble  In  water  from  1.78  to  7.24  per  cwit 
and  the  total  nitrogen  from  5.01  to  9.98  per  cent  It  Is  pointed  out  that  in 
view  of  these  wide  yartattons  In  composition  this  material  should  be  bonglit 
only  upon  analysis. 

FertUimtioii  of  cane  lands,  F.  B.  Cabpenteb  {La.  Planter,  S8  (1907).  A'o. 
7,  pp.  109,  110). — ^This  is  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Louisiana  Sngsr 
Planters'  Association,  discussing  the  soil  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  sugar 
cane,  tlie  best  sources  of  plant  food,  and  the  best  methods  of  mixing  and  apply- 
ing fertilizers  for  this  crop.  Tlie  following  general  formula  is  recommendeii: 
Available  phosphoric  acid  0  to  7  per  c«nt,  nitrogen  5  to  6  per  cent,  potash  3  to  4 
per  cent.  "  The  materials,  especially  the  nitrogen,  should  be  selected  so  as  to 
give  the  growing  crop  a  continuous  supply  of  plant  food  and  also  to  aToid 
danger  of  large  losses  by  heavy  rainfalls." 

Beport  of  the  State  chemist  of  Florida,  1905  and  1906,  R.  E.  Rose  (Btl 
Fla.  Agr.  Dept.,  11  (1901),  No.  1,  pp.  124). — ^This  report  deals  mainly  witb 
fertilizer  and  feedlng-sfuffs  Inspection  and  the  fertilizer  industry  In  the  State, 
but  also  discusses  the  preparation  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  mana- 
facture  of  cane  sirup  In  the  South,  the  production  of  Sumatra  and  Havaiu 
tobacco,  the  need  of  a  pure-food  law,  and  the  importance  of  devel<^>lng  farmen' 
Institutes  and  agricultural  and  technical  education  in  the  State. 

The  analyses  made  during  the  year  include  239  official  samples  of  fertillzem 
231  samples  of  si)ecial  fertilizers,  160  official  samples  of  feeding  stutFs,  37 
special  samples  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  135  samples  of  mlsceiianeous  materials 
(waters,  minerals,  soils,  etc.).  Of  the  239  official  samples  of  fertilizers  the 
average  composition  was,  ammonia  3.89  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  arM 
G.47  per  cent,  and  potash  7.85  per  cent,  these  percentages  In  every  case  beiv 
slightly  above  the  average  guaranteed  analyses.  A  number  of  formulas  (or 
fertilizer  mixtures  for  vegetables  and  for  cotton  are  given. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Patten  and  Dobothea  Moxness  (Michigan  S'Ml 
Bui.  239,  pp.  15). — Analyses  of  134  brands  representing  the  product  of  21  flms 
are  reported. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hiixs  and  C.  H.  Jones  (Vermont  Sla.  B»l 
126,  pp.  11-40). — Analyses  and  valuations  of  samples  representing  57  brandf 
are  reported. 

AORICULTVILAL  BOTANY. 

Seeds  and  plants  Imported  during  the  period  from  December,  190S,  to 
December,  1905.  Inventory  No.  11,  A.  J.  Pietebs  (JJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  91,  pp.  255). — This  Inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  iiiiiwrted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  experimental  purposes  covers  the  period 
from  December,  1903,  to  December,  1905,  and  embraces  nearly  7.000  iteuis. 
It  represents  the  collections  of  II.  L.  Bolley,  E.  A.  Bessey,  L.  R.  Jones,  T.  H. 
Kearney,  and  others,  and  gives  not  only  the  names  of  the  new  introductions, 
but  also  embodies  notes  made  at  the  time  of  the  collection  by  the  agricultural 
explorers. 

The  relation  of  temperature  and  humidity  to  the  germination  of  seed 
of  certain  grasses,  C.  Deneumostier  (Bui.  Agr.  [Brusselsl,  2i  (1S06),  io- 
1,  pp.  9S3-998). — Studies  were  made  to  determine  the  optimum  temperatures 
and  moistures  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  of  Italian  and  perennial  rjf 
grass,  meadow  fescue,  tall  oat  grass,  timothy,  crested  dogtail  grass,  and  veifrt 
grass. 

For  the  rye  grasses,  meadow  fescue,  and  tall  oat  grass  the  germination  bed 
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Bbonld  be  kept  at  not  less  than  60  per  cent  of  saturation,  while  for  timothy, 
crested  dogtall,  and  velvet  grass  It  should  in  no  case  exceed  60  per  cent  of 
saturation.  A  constant  temperature  of  atwut  25°  C.  gave  the  best  results  for 
the  rye  grasses,  timothy,  and  velvet  grass,  while  for  the  others  a  variable  tem- 
perature of  18  hours  at  26°  C.  and  6  hours  at  30°  C.  proved  best 

The  Inflnence  of  sea  water  on  the  germination  of  seed,  S.  Biroer  (Bot. 
Centbl.,  Beihefte,  £1  (1901),  1.  AM.,  Ho.  S,  pp.  263-280).— In  studying  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  by  means  of  ocean  currents,  the  author  was  led  to  carry  on 
some  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  the  germination  of  the  seeil 
of  27  species  of  Scandinavian  plants.  Ekiual  lots  of  seed  were  subjected  for 
30  days  to  sea  water  containing  3.4  per  cent  of  salt,  to  fresh  water,  and 
similar  lots  were  placed  to  germinate  between  filter  papers  moistened  with  tap 
water. 

With  many  species  the  sea  water  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  while 
with  others  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  In  some  instances  more  seed  germinated 
after  being  In  sea  water  for  30  days  than  when  in  fresh  water  for  a  like  period, 
and  some  gave  even  higher  percentages  than  when  germinated  directly  between 
the  filter  papers.  The  effect  of  the  salt  water  depends  upon  its  osmotic  action, 
which  in  turn  is  limited  by  the  structure  of  the  seed  coats.  It  appears  that 
sea  water  may  possibly  exert  some  influence  on  the  enzyms  In  the  seeds. 

A  tabular  list  Is  given  showing  the  results  of  several  investigators  along  the 
line  of  experiments  Indicated. 

The  grermination  of  orchids,  N.  Bernard  (Report  of  the  Third  International 
Conference,  1906,  on  Qenetica.  London:  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.,  1907.  pp.  S9S-S96,  fig. 
1). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  his  investigations  on  the  germination  of 
orchid  seed,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  Is  a  close  connection  between  the 
germination  of  the  seed  of  orchids  and  the  species  of  fungi  associated  with 
them.  The  fungi  are  capable  of  living  apart  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  but 
the  orchids  do  not  seem  to  develop  except  In  the  presence  of  the  fungi.  This 
was  shown  by  experiments  in  which  the  seeds  of  a  number  of  orchids  were 
aseptlcally  treated,  placed  In  sterilized  tubes  with  a  nutritive  solution,  and  kept 
for  months  in  suitable  conditions  of  light  and  temperature.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  seeds  become  swollen  and  later  they  assume  a  green  color,  but  their 
growth  remains  insignificant.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  proper  fungi  are  sown 
with  the  seeds  the  germination  begins  almost  immediately  and  proceeds  In  the 
r«wilar  manner. 

The  author  believes  that  orchids  are  by  no  means  the  only  plants  which  are 
benefited  by  some  such  association  with  fungi. 

The  cross  inoculation  of  Leguminosa  and  other  root-tabercle  bearing 
plants,  W.  B.  Bottomley  (Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1906,  pp.  7.72,  753).— 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  test  the  possibility  of 
cross  inoculation  between  the  organisms  found  in  the  root  tubercles  of  acacia, 
alder,  elsagnus,  and  various  Leguminoste.  The  acacia  tubercles  were  obtained 
direct  from  wattles  from  Western  Australia,  the  other  material  being  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  nodules  were  sterilized,  cut  under  sterile 
conditions,  and  small  portions  transferred  to  nitrogen-free  cultures.  After 
Incubation  for  several  days,  the  material  was  used  to  inoculate  pots  of  sweet 
peas  and  tares  which  were  growing  in  sterilized  sand.  At  the  end  of  4  weeks' 
growth  the  plants  were  examined  and  it  was  found  that  every  plant  in  the 
inoculated  set  bore  tubercles,  while  not  a  single  one  was  found  on  the  uninocu- 
lated  plants. 

The  formation  of  slime  or  gum  by  Khlzobium  legomlnosarum,  R.  G. 
Smith  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  Si  (1907).  pt.  2,  pp.  26^-294) .—The  pro- 
duction of  slime  by  R.  leguminosarum  under  certain  conditions  ofrcultlvation 
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baa  been  \toticed  by  many  Inrestigators,  and  tbe  presence  of  tbts  slime  is  con- 
Bldered  a  normal  function  of  tbe  organism. 

The  author  has  studied  a  number  of  races  of  this  organism  from  plants  of 
varlons  Icinds.  He  has  found  that  slime  is  formed  by  a  majority  of  tbe  mo«s 
upon  solid  media,  and  that,  aa  a  rule,  for  Its  formation  tbe  presence  of  ragar 
and  a  source  of  nitrogen  are  required.  Some  races  of  organisms  were  fonod  to 
produce  slime,  while  others  did  not  The  most  suitable  sources  of  nitrogen 
were  asparagin  and  nitrates,  and,  as  a  rule,  an  optimum  temperature  o{  22'  C. 
Is  to  be  preferred,  altbougb  with  a  race  obtained  from  tbe  blade  loeost  tbe 
optimum  was  26°  C. 

The  experiments  on  the  physiological  activities  of  tbe  various  races  of  the 
micro-organism  showed  that  after  their  isolation  from  the  root  nodules  tliey  all 
differed.  With  regard  to  the  function  of  tbe  micro-organism  in  the  nodnle 
there  Is  said  to  be  strong  evidence  that  it  is  to  produce  slime  which  may  be 
closely  related  to  tbe  carbohydrates  of  the  nucleoproteld  molecule.  Tbe  Blime 
In  all  likelihood  is  partially  utilized  in  tbe  formation  of  tbe  nodules.  There  Is 
in  this  respect  a  true  symbiosis  so  far  as  the  nodules  are  concerned.  Tbe  slime 
may  also  be  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  where  it  is  utilized,  ba 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  albuminoids  of  tbe  micro-organisms  are 
utilized  by  the  growing  plant,  as  tbe  majority  of  them  still  retain  their  chro- 
matin. The  formation  of  slime  was  found  proportional  to  tbe  nitrogen  suppHed, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  pure  cultures. 

Tbe  inconsistency  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained  in  the  inoculation  of  legu- 
minous crops  with  bacterial  cultures  is  believed  by  tbe  author  to  be  doe  paitir 
at  least  to  tbe  fact  that  the  sllme-formlng  function  of  the  micto-organisin  had 
not  been  recognized  and  races  Incapable  of  slime  formation  had  been  used. 

The  structure  of  Bhlzoblum  leguminosarum,  R.  G.  Surrn  (Proc.  Linn.  Soe. 
N.  8.  Wales,  31  (1907),  pt.  2,  pp.  295S02,  pis.  2).— In  a  previous  pnbllcatiM 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  314)  the  author  concluded  from  bis  studies  of  R.  leguminosanm 
that  it  was  a  form  of  yeast,  but  subsequent  studies  have  led  him  to  tbe  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  compound  micro-organism  and  consists  of  cocci,  micrococci. 
or  diplococci,  tbe  chromatin  of  which  may  be  swollen  or  condensed  witbin  i 
tubular,  straight,  or  branching  rod  or  capsule.  Since  tbe  Rhizobiom  cell  Is  i 
tubular  capsule  containing  spherules  -it  is  easy  to  understand  that  by  u 
increase  in  tbe  number  of  these  spherules  tbe  cell  may  become  misshapen,  and 
irregular  forms,  such  as  T,  Y,  and  other  shapes,  be  produced. 

Tbe  distribution  of  prussic  acid  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  M.  Gbeshoh 
(Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1906,  pp.  138-144). — In  a  paper  presented  before 
this  association,  an  abstract  of  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R-.  1& 
p.  729),  a  list  is  given  of  species  of  plants  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  know 
to  occur,  and  tbe  synthesis  and  function  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  discussed. 

The  author  recognizes  2  forms  under  which  hydrocyanic  acid  occurs  in  plants, 
one  in  combination  with  acetone  and  the  other  with  benzaldehyde.  In  the 
Rosacea  and  many  other  plants  the  hydrocyanic  acid  Is  said  to  occur  in  the 
latter  form,  and  by  many  physiologists  It  is  believed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  breaking  down  or  building  up  of  proteids,  but  that  this  substance  Is  fonned 
by  tbe  plant  from  sugar  and  nitrates  for  Its  defense.  On  the  other  band,  tboae 
who  have  studied  the  occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Pangium  edule  and 
other  tropical  plants  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Treub  that  it  is  a  stage  in  tbe 
normal  formation  of  proteids  in  plants. 

The  chemical  aspects  of  cyanogenesis  in  plants,  W.  Durstar  and  T.  -^- 
Henry  (Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1906,  pp.  U5-157).—It  is  said  that  while 
in  all  plants  in  which  cyanogenesis  has  been  Investigated  some  free  b^dro- 
cyanic  add  may  exist,  there  is  always  present  a  cyanogenetic  glucosid  whW"  '* 
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readily  decomposed  by  an  associated  eozym  yielding  acid.  A  nomber  of  these 
glucosids  are  mentioned  and  their  chemical  formulas  and  reactions  are  given. 
Among  those  described  are  amygdalln,  mandellc  nitrlle  glucosid,  sambunigrin, 
prulaurasin,  dhurrin,  lotusiu,  phaseolnnatin,  etc.  Among  the  enzyms  asso- 
ciated with  these  glucosids  the  authors  briefly  characterize  emulsln,  lota'se, 
gynocardase,  and  maltase.  The  physiological  significance  of  cyanogenesis  Is 
discussed  at  considerable  length. 

The  translocatioii  of  essential  oils,  E.  Chababot  and  G.  Laloue  (Cotnpt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  lU  (i907).  No.  15,  pp.  808-810).— A  study  was  made 
of  Verbena  triphylla  to  determine  the  translocation  of  the  essential  oils  due  to 
differences  in  the  age  of  the  plants. 

Fifty  plants  at  the  beginning  of  flowering  were  subjected  to  distillation,  the 
essential  oil  from  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  Inflorescences  being  collected 
separately.  An  average  of  337  mg.  of  essential  oil  for  each  plant  was  obtained,  ■ 
distributed  In  the  different  parts  as  follows :  Roots  10  mg.,  stems  8  mg.,  leaves 
242  mg..  Inflorescences  77  mg.  A  few  weeks  later,  after  iSowering  had  ceased, 
a  rimilar  lot  of  plants  was  examined,  and  the  amount  of  essential  oil  found 
was  280  mg.  per  plant,  of  which  16  mg.  occurred  in  the  roots,  16  mg,  in  the 
stems,  192  mg.  in  the  leaves,  and  56  mg.  in  the  inflorescences.  During  the 
period  of  about  3  weelis  there  had  been  a  considerable  translocation  of  essential 
oil,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  roots  end  stems,  but  a  total  loss  of  57  mg., 
which  loss  is  attribnted  to  the  utilization  by  the  plant  of  the  essential  oils  in 
ripening  its  fruit 

The  weeds  of  the  Frovlnce  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  W.  Lochhead 
(Prince  Edward  I»l.  Agr.  RpU,  S  (1906),  App.,  pp.  I-XXVJI,  pis.  i8).— Illus- 
trated descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  the  more  troublesome  weeds, 
with  suggestions  for  their  eradication. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Animal  report  of  the  Porto  Bico  lixperiment  Station  for  1906  [Field  crops], 
D.  W.  May  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  S-i7).— The  progress  made  in  the 
culture  of  tobac<k>,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  rice,  forage  crops,  and  flber  plants 
at  the  station  and  in  the  island  are  briefly  described.  The  possibilities  of  a 
profitable  production  of  these  crops  in  the  island,  their  requirements,  and  the 
present  state  of  their  culture  are  discussed. 

Demonstration  farms,  B.  G.  Schollandeb  (Xorth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt. 
1,  pp.  66-89). — This  report  maps  out  the  work  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  gives 
the  results  obtained  the  first  season  on  0  demonstration  farms  in  the  State. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  determine  in  each  case  what  crop  rotation  is  best 
adapted  to  that  particular  neighborhood,  to  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
substituting  fleld  com  and  clover  for  summer  fallowing,  and  to  preserve  the  mois- 
ture and  clean  the  land  by  extra  tillage. 

The  results  of  soil  moisture  determinations  and  the  rainfall  and  frost  records 
at  different  points  are  given  in  tables. 

Crop  work  at  the  northern  substation  farms,  R.  A.  Moore  and  E.  J.  Del- 
wicHE  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  275-280,  figs.  3).— Swedish  Select  oats  at 
Iron  River  yielded  27  bu.  per  acre,  weighing  38.6  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  and 
barley  26  bu.,  weighing  49.2  lbs.  Corn  was  fully  matured  before  October  5, 
before  heavy  frost,  and  gave  a  total  yield  of  18,.500  lbs.  per  acre,  the  grain 
amounting  to  47.7  bu.  of  shelled  corn.  An  early  variety  of  soy  beans  produced 
2  tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  hay,  and  a  row  left  In  the  fleld  produced  a  good 
quality  of  well-ripened  beans  before  frost.  One-fourth  acre  of  Kleinwanzieben 
sugar  beets  yielded  at  the  rate  of  9  tons  per  acre,  and  showed  a  test  of~93.3  in  i 
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purity  and  16.9  In  sugar  content.  At  Asbland,  Swedish  Select  oats  yielded  16 
bu.,  weigbini;  30  lbs.  per  bufbel,  and  at  Superior  9  bu.  per  acre,  also  welgbing 
30  lbs.  per  busbel.  The  yield  of  l>arley  at  Asbland  was  10.5  bu..  with  the  weight 
per  bushel  49.2  lbs. 

Beport  of  experimental  work  on  the  Sandolph  County  farm,  1906,  G.  I. 
CiiBisTiE  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  4). — This  Is  a  report  on  the  work  conducted 
at  the  Randolph  County  farm,  recently  established  as  a  county  farm  experiment 
station. 

Twent}'-eigbt  varieties  of  corn  were  under  test  The  results  of  tlie  first  year 
sugRest  that  the  farmers  of  the  county  possess  some  valuable  strains  of  rartetiec 
of  corn  for  tlieir  luculity,  that  Imirarted  varieties  do  not  prove  as  satisfactory 
as  home-grown  varieties,  and  that  many  farmers  are  growing  strains  or  varie- 
ticH  not  of  the  highest  producing  power. 

Field  experiments,  A.  R.  Whitson,  B.  J.  Delwiche,  and  K.  It.  Jones  (Wi«- 
vonsin  Hta.  Hpl,  1906,  pp.  IHl-iOO,  figit.  S). — Soil  Improvement  experiments  «re 
In  progress  on  sandy,  uiarsby,  and  red  clay  soils. 

On  sandy  soil,  at  Sparta,  tlie  l>et!t  crop  of  oats  was  secured  where  either  iMini- 
yard  manure  or  peat,  potash,  and  acid  phosphate  was  applied.  The  molt? 
Indicate  that  the  chief  lack  In  the  soil  for  this  crop  is  nitrogen.  Peat,  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  iwtasb,  was  not  equivalent  to  barnyard  manure  in  growiw 
corn.  .\  yield  of  38.7  bu.  |)er  acre  was  obtained  on  the  mnnured  plat,  wbile 
the  check  plat  yielded  only  7  bu.  For  potatoes  the  effect  of  the  fertilizM'' 
applied  was  similar  to  that  with  com,  with  the  exc«ption  that  i)eat  did  not  feet 
80  beneficial.  The  application  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iwtasb  Is  considered  of 
little  u.se  on  this  soil  until  Its  nitrogen  content  has  been  Increased. 

The  chief  problem  on  the  field  at  Iron  River,  as  on  that  at  Sparta,  is  tlx 
retention  of  a  suSicient  supply  of  humus  to  give  the  soil  a  good  water-boldia: 
capacity.  The  largest  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  was  secured  on  the  plat 
receiving  i)eat,  phosphoric  acid,  and  (Krtash,  and  tlie  smallest  yield  on  tb 
plat  receiving  no  fertilizers.  The  yield  of  corn  on  the  different  plats  varied  fra 
28.3  bu.  to  51.5  bu.  i>er  acre,  but  tlie  variation  In  the  natural  fertility  of  tl)>' 
field  makes  the  yields  on  the  different  plats  of  little  value.  The  effect  of  i«t 
and  manure  on  oats  was  very  noticeable. 

In  reclamation  work  on  marsh}'  soils  at  Marinette  it  was  found  that  pin* 
phoric  acid  is  the  element  most  needed,  and  that  potash  is  also  beneficial. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  cultural  work  carried  on  at  different  iioints.  On  th 
reil  clny  lands  near  Su|)erlor  the  best  stand  and  the  l>est  yield  of  com  v>^ 
obtained  where  tile  had  been  placed  40  ft.  apart  Larger  distances  betvtei 
tile  lines  gave  less  satisfactory  results. 

Experiments  with  grains  and  forage  plants,  1906,  R.  A.  Moore  and  .V  !• 
Stone  (Wisconitin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  2.}0-25S,  figs.  3).— Of  27  varieties  of  (oU 
under  test  Sixty  Day  and  Kherson,  which  gave  good  results  last  season,  «ga>' 
produced  good  yields.  The  Sixty  Day  showed  its  characteristic  eariinw*. 
but  was  weak  and  lodged  badly.  Swedish  Select  continues  to  give  good  yiel* 
and  to  prove  most  satisfactory  on  high  and  lighter  soils. 

Sixty-four  varieties  of  barley  were  compared  at  the  station  this  geawn, 
and  a  cootwrative  test  of  Oderbruck  barley  was  carried  on  by  members  of  tiw 
Wisconsin  Exi>erlment  Association.  At  the  station  the  beardless,  tiulless.  »vA 
2-rowed  barleys  sliowed  weakness  of  straw  and  did  not  fill  out  well.  The  l*st 
yields  of  grain  were  produced  by  Sliver  King,  Mansbury,  and  Oderbruck,  the 
yields  being  (51.3,  60.C,  and  tJO.l  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  These  3  vaiieties 
matured  in  98  days. 

In  the  coo|»erative  test  with  Oderbruck  barley  an  average  yield  of  41.8  I* 
per  acre  was  secured  on  fall  plowing,  and  .35.9  bu.  on  spring  plowing.    DriUinf 
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gave  an  average  yield  of  41.1  bu..  as  compared  witli  30.6  bu.  where  sown  with 
a  seeder.  Drilling  on  fall  plowing  gave  an  average  yield  of  43.8  bu.,  and  on 
spring  plowing  37.3  bu.,  as  compared  with  41.2  bu.  and  35  bu.,  respectively,  where 
a  seeder  was  used.  In  4  cases  where  the  barley  was  sown  on  land  not  plowed, 
but  worked  up  carefully  with  a  disc  plow,  an  average  yield  of  22.2  bu.  was 
secured. 

The  row  test  of  Wisconsin  No.  7  corn,  begun  in  loai,  showed  that  the  yields  of 
seed  com  and  marketable  corn  had  been  materially  increased  over  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  average  yield  per  row  in  1905  was,  seed  corn  22.6  li)s.,  market- 
able corn  07  lbs.,  and  nubbins  7.2  lbs. ;  and  in  1906,  seed  corn  5.3.1  llm.,  market- 
able corn  1.S2.8  lbs.,  and  nubbins  13  lbs.  In  1906  the  average  yield  per  acre 
on  4  lO-row  plats  was  75  bu.  While  the  heavy  yield  was  largely  due  to  a 
favorable  season,  it  was  noticed  that  the  increase  of  seed  corn  was  greater 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  nubbins,  and  this  fact  is  considere<l  due  to  the 
selection  of  seed. 

For  2  years  seed  has  been  selected  from  stalks  bearing  a  single  large  ear  and 
compared  with  seed  from  stalks  bearing  2  good  ears.  The  results  at  present 
sbow  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of  single  ears  in  one  <-ase  and  an  increase  in  the 
other,  with  a  similar  result  in  the  double-ear  strain.  The  total  yield  of  corn 
was  greater  where  the  selection  was  made  to  increase  the  numl)er  of  single  ears 
tban  where  it  was  made  to  increase  the  numlier  of  double  ears.  The  total 
yield  from  the  single-ear  strain  was  1,324  lbs.  of  corn  from  8  rows  each  396  ft. 
long,  and  1,197  lbs.  from  the  double-ear  stalks.  Generally  the  double-ear  stalks 
produced  small  and  poorly  formed  ears. 

Of  the  crosses  made  in  1905  that  of  Wisconsin  No.  8  on  Toole  North  Star  was 
inoBt  promising,  and  the  crop  of  this  cross  during  1906  seemed  to  show  that 
tbis  new  variety  has  a  larger  ear  than  the  Wisconsin  No.  8  and  ripens  earlier 
than  North  Star.  The  com  was  ripe  and  cut  September  2(5,  120  days  after 
planting,  while  in  1905  the  ripening  period  of  Wisconsin  No.  8  was  120  days 
and  of  North  Star  133  daya 

An  experiment  in  summer  seeding  of  alfalfa  was  begun  In  1905.  The  alfalfa 
■was  sown  without  a  nurse  crop  on  July  14  and  August  12.  The  next  s«>a8on, 
while  1.5  tons  of  field-cured  hay  per  acre  was  secured  on  the  .Tuly  setHllng,  Iwth 
plats  were  too  weedy  to  be  successful  and  were  piowetl  up  and  sown  to  winter 
grains.  The  following  season  alfalfa  was  sown  on  April  23  and  24  with  barley 
as  a  nurse  crop,  on  May  11  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  on  June  1  on  ground  tliat 
bad  been  kept  free  from  wee<ls  by  cultivation  during  the  season.  The  best 
stand  was  secured  by  seeding  in  April  with  a  nurse  crop.  As  determined  from 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Exiieriuieut  Association,  clover  and  alfalfa  were 
badly  winterkilled  in  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin  during  the  winter  of  190(5. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  crops  were  protected  by  snow  and  suftered 
little.    Alfalfa  proved  to  be  as  hardy  as  medium  red  clover. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  different  plant-breeding  experiments  In  progress. 

Beport  of  the  chemist  [Field  crops],  €.  L.  Penny  (nelairarc  Sta.  Rpt. 
1903,  pp.  97-112). — Cover  crops. — A  study  of  various  cover  crops  was  made  and 
the  yield  and  composition  of  the  jiortion  of  the  crops  above  ground  and  of  the 
iroots  is  tabulated,  together  with  their  money  valuation  as  green  manures. 
Data  with  reference  to  the  moisture  content  of  the  surface  soil  under  the  difter- 
tfiit  cro()8  are  also  given. 

The  soy  bean  furnished  the  greatest  weight  of  air-dry  matter  in  the  tops 
alone,  and  the  cow-horn  turnip  the  greatest  air-drj*  weight  of  roots.  In  the 
yield  of  tops  and  roots  the  soy  bean  ranked  highest  with  3}  tons  per  acre, 
being  followed  by  rape  with  a  little  over  3  fams,  crimson  clover  and  cow-horn 
Cuniip  with  a  little  less  than  3  tons,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  cowpeas  with  about 
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2  tons  each,  and  vetch  with  about  If  tons  per  acre.  The  soy  bean  produced 
a  total  yield  of  nitrogen  of  abont  140  lb«.  per  acre,  being  closely  followed  \sy 
crimson  clover,  rape,  and  vetch,  while  the  cowpea  gave  69  lb&  per  acre,  or  about 
half  as  mnch  as  the  soy  bean. 

By  rating  the  nitrogen  at  12  eta.,  the  potash  at  5  eta.,  and  the  phosphorie 
acid  at  3  cts.  per  ponnd,  the  money  value  per  acre  of  these  constitnents  for  the 
best  8  corer  crops  ranged  from  |17.90  for  red  clover' to  f25.81  for  rye  and  vetch, 
the  average  being  ^21.48.  Of  this  average  value  the  nitrogen  represented 
$1S.21,  the  potash  $5.13,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  $1.14,  being  71,  24,  and  5  per 
rent  of  the  whole  value,  respectively.  In  crimson  clover,  which  has  the  rastt 
phosphoric  acid  relatively  and  absolutely,  this  constituent  represented  only  S 
per  cent  of  the  whole  value.  The  highest  potash  value,  $8.07  per  acre,  was 
found  In  the  rape,  where  it  constituted  32  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  cow- 
horn  turnip  with  $7.14,  and  rye  and  vetch  with  $6.76  for  potash,  stood  next,  but 
In  each  of  these  this  element  constituted  34  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Soil  moisture  determinations  were  made  on  plowed  and  unplowed  soil.  On 
an  average  for  the  season  the  unplowed  land  contained  3.7  per  cent  less  moisture 
than  the  plowed  soli.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  subsoil  of 
the  plowed  portion  contained  on  an  average  3.7  per  cent  more  moisture  than 
the  unplowed  portion. 

Selective  propaffatUm  of  com. — Analyses  were  made  of  335  ears  of  seed  corn 
secured  throughout  the  State,  and  It  was  found  that  the  protein  content  ranged 
from  8.31  to  11.31  per  cent.  Directions  for  the  selection  of  seed  com  are 
given. 

Crop  productioB  in  western  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Snyoeb  and  E.  A.  Bubnett 
(Xebratka  8ta.  Bui.  95,  pp.  Si,  figs.  8). — This  bulletin  contains  a  description  of 
the  substation  at  North  Platte,  together  with  a  report  of  the  results  obtaioed 
with  different  kinds  of  crops.  The  requirements  of  dry-land  farming  are  also 
outlined. 

Of  a  number  of  durum  wheats  grown,  Black  Don  and  Velvet  Don  have  given 
the  highest  yields.  In  variety  tests  of  3  years  the  highest  yielding  durum  wheat 
gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  ISJi  bu.,  and  the  lowest  of  13.9  bu.,  while  the 
common  spring  wheat  yielded  7.2  bu.  The  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  3 
years  was  with  durum  varieties  2i  times  that  of  the  common  spring  wheat 
The  results  of  winter  wheat  tests  showed  that  Kharkof  outranked  Turkey  Bed 
In  yield.  It  was  observed  that  It  Is  advisable  to  sow  winter  wheat  before  Sep- 
tember 15.  Seeding  2  pk.  per  acre  gave  practically  the  same  yield  as  seedinj: 
4  or  5  pk. 

In  1906,  Sixty  Day  oats  yielded  47.8  bu.  and  KhersOn  47  bu.  per  acre,  but  the 
results  of  all  tests  made  during  3  years  placed  Kherson  first  and  Sixty  Day  and 
Texas  Red  a  close  second  and  third,  respectively.  The  highest  yield  of  oats 
secured  at  the  substation  was  52  bu.  per  acre  on  a  5-acre  tract,  but  yields  of  15 
and  80  bu.  are  reported  by  farmers  growing  Kherson  oats  from  seed  secured  at 
the  substation. 

Beldl  and  Telll  barley,  2  Algerian  varieties,  did  not  yield  as  well  as  common 
bearded  barley,  which  on  1  plat  produced  44.4  bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  witb 
29.4  bu.  for  hulless  and  17.8  bu.  for  beardless.  Emmer  did  not  appear  to  yield 
as  heavily  as  barley. 

The  average  yields  of  different  varieties  of  com  grown  for  2  years  ranged 
from  39.8  bu.  for  Pride  of  the  North  to  45.9  bu.  for  Silver  Mine.  Calico,  yielding 
45.6  bu.  per  acre,  is  considered  the  best  com  tested.  This  variety  and  Pride  of 
the  North  matured  fully. 

The  results  with  dlfTerent  annual  forage  crops  are  also  briefly  noted.  The 
highest  average  yields  for  2  years  from  cane,  Kafir,  and  mllo  were  aecuied  whaa 
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tbeee  crops  were  drilled  In  double  rows  7  In.  apart,  with  each  pair  of  rows 
35  in.  from  the  next  pair.  Cane  and  Kafir  produced  about  equal  quantities  of 
excellent  forage.  Dwarf  mllo  also  gave  good  results,  but  showed  no  advantage 
over  cane,  with  the  exception  that  the  seed  Is  perhaps  better  for  feed.  German 
and  Siberian  millet  yielded  only  about  one-half  as  much  per  acre  as  cane, 
which,  with  the  exclusion  of  alfalfa,  is  considered  the  main  forage  crop  for 
western  Nebraska.  The  yield  of  seed  on  3  plats  of  brome  grass  ranged  from  157 
to  TOO  lbs.  per  acre.  The  heaviest  yielding  plat  had  been  In  alfalfa,  previous 
to  being  seeded  to  brome  grass.  Directions  for  sowing  brome  grass  are  pre- 
aented  in  detail. 

The  experience  with  alfalfa  at  the  station  and  In  its  vicinity  Is  given, 
together  with  notes  on  its  culture  especially  for  seed. 

Prlndples  of  tillage  and  rotation,  W.  H.  Day  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
156,  pp.  8). — This  bulletin  discusses  tillage  in  relation  to  soil  moisture  and 
considers,  in  addition,  the  necessity  of  the  proper  conditions  in  soil  tempera- 
ture, air  supply,  and  the  sanitary  environment  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Pot  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  water  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  In  1905,  a  season  with  ordinary  rainfall,  wheat  required  22.60, 
peas  27.38,  barley  18.52,  and  oats  21.15  in.  of  water,  and  in  1906,  a  wet  season, 
wheat  used  17.32,  peas  18.32,  barley  18.82,  and  onts  ia47  in.  of  water.  It  is 
concluded  that  during  a  wet  season  crops  do  not  use  as  much  water  as  during 
a  dry  one,  although  the  supply  Is  much  more  abundant  In  these  experiments 
during  the  wet  season  the  crops  required  one-half  more  than  the  rainfall,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  any  soil,  whatever  its  condition,  retains  enough  of  the 
spring  and  winter  precipitation  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

A  loam  soil  was  allowed  to  dry  out  until  the  grain  growing  In  It  began  to  wilt. 
The  water  content  of  this  soli  at  the  wilting  point  was  found  to  be  7.3  per  cent. 

}?orag:e  crops  of  high,  medium,  and  low  protein  content,  H.  Snydeb  (Min- 
nesota 8ta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  229^56). — ^The  protein  content  and  the  composition 
of  the  dry  matter  of  a  list  of  forage  crops  and  forage-crop  combinations  are 
given  and  briefly  discussed.  The  dry  matter  and  protein  content  of  com  fodder 
at  different  stages  of  growth  are  shown  in  a  table,  as  Is  also  the  composition  of 
silage  and  that  of  com  smut. 

It  was  found  that  com  fodder,  timothy  hay,  rape,  pasture  grass,  and  hay 
crops  from  mixed  grasses  were  materially  Influenced  In  composition  by  the 
use  of  farm  manures.  Less  fiber  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more  protein  were 
secured  on  soils  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  than  on  similar  soils  low  In  plant 
food.  Leguminous  crops  like  clover,  alfalfa,  and  peas  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
susceptible  to  the  Influence  of  fertilizers  in  Increasing  the  protein  content  as 
crops  like  com  fodder  and  rape. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  clover,  alfalfa,  pea,  bean,  and 
millet  seeds  of  known  quality  showed  each  sample  to  contain  2  distinct  types 
of  seed,  1  of  high  and  the  other  of  low  protein  content.  The  high  protein 
seeds  were  darker  in  color  and  more  corneous  in  character  than  the  low  protein 
seeds.  It  is  believed  that  by  selecting  seeds  on  this  basis,  forage  crops  of  the 
maximum  protein  content  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  accom- 
plished with  wheat  and  com. 

Analyses  of  18  samples  of  the  more  common  weeds  showed  that  many  of  them 
assimilate  large  amounts  of  soil  nitrogen,  and  it  was  found  that  when  they 
were  harvested  with  grain  crops  the  amount  of  nitrogen  removed  by  them  from 
the  soil  was  often  larger  than  that  contained  in  the  grain. 

The  dry  matter  of  nearly  matured  rape  was  found  to  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  protein  as  clover.  Rye  fodder,  prairie  hay,  and  millet  showed  about 
the  same  general  composition  in  feeding  value  as  timothy  hay  produced  under 
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Mlmilar  conditions  and  cut  at  the  same  stage  of  growtb.  Pastnre  grass  and  bay 
from  mixed  crass  seeds  and  some  clover  contalned^more  nutrients,  ef^)ecially 
when  grown  on  well  cultivated  and  mantired  land,  than  timothy,  red  top,  or 
blue  grass  alone. 

A  comparlaon  of  methods  (or  the  inocnlation  of  leguminous  crops,  R.  A. 
MooBi:  and  R  J.  Hastings  (Wiscotuin  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  28/-2S^).— The  meth- 
ods employed  are  outlined,  and  tbe  nature  and  origin  of  the  cultures  used  are 
described.  The  use  of  artificial  cultures  for  the  production  of  nodules  upon 
soy  beans  and  alfalfa  was  not  socceagfui,  while  the  Inoculation  of  these  cropa 
with  infe<-ted  soil  produced  nodules  in  abundance  the  first  year. 

The  vitality,  adulteration,  and  ImpuritleB  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  tunothy 
seed  for  sale  in  Iowa  in  1906,  U  H.  Pammel,  R.  E.  Buchanan,  and  Cbai- 
LOTTE  M.  Kino  (loira  Uta.  Bui.  88.  pp.  69,  flg».  S9,  maps  2). — Earlier  woric  of 
this  liind  at  the  station  and  elsewhere  is  briefly  reviewed  and  tbe  results  of 
Investigations  with  clover,  alfalfa,  and  timothy  seed  are  reported. 

In  130  samples  of  red  clover  seed  the  percentage  of  impurities  was  detw- 
mined  by  weight  and  averaged  1.5)3  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  of  im- 
purities was  3:).3  and  only  2  samples  consisted  of  pure  seed.  Of  118  unweigM 
samples  of  red  clover  seed,  76  were  found  to  contain  yellow  foxtail  iHettrii 
glauca),  (i8  timothy  (Phlevm  pratenge),  01  curled  dock  (Rvmci  critpiu),  a' 
green  foxtail  {drtaria  x'iridis),  48  lady's  thumb  (Polygonum  prmicaria).  Vj 
rib  grass  {Plantago  lanceolata),  46  Rugel  plantain  (Plantago  rugclii).  37  roo^ 
pigweed  (Amarantus  retro/lexus) ,  34  sheep's  sorrel  (Rumex  acctosella),  H 
crab  grass  {Paniciim  xangvinale) ,  .SO  dooryard  plantain  (Plantago  major}.  Z 
iamb's  quarter  (Chcnopodivm  all>um),  and  20  bracted  plantain  (Plantago  am- 
lata).  Other  weeds  occurred  In  a  smaller  number  of  samples,  and  sand  ^ti 
found  in  37  samples. 

Of  a  total  of  248  samples  of  clover  seed,  98  contained  rib  grass,  ,15  bnrM 
plantain,  21  Canada  thistle,  and  10  dodder.  Five  typical  poor  samples  of  olowr 
seed  contained  10.301  per  cent  of  impurities,  and  5  typical  good  sample!)  0.09;' 
p«»r  cent. 

The  principal  impurities  found  in  white  clover  seed  were  sheep's  sorrel,  Kaiel 
plantain,  bracted  plantain,  timothy,  curled  dock,  lamb's  quarter,  blue  grass  (PM 
prctcnnis).  and  cinquefoil  (I'otentilla). 

In  31  welglied  samples  of  alsike  clover  seed,  the  impurities  amounted  to  3.4K 
|M>r  <-ent.  and  of  IS)  unwelgbed  samples  18  contained  timothy  and  11  slifep's 
sorrel.  Of  10  samples  of  alfalfa  seed  examined,  8  contained  rib  grass.  .\  ftnf^ 
of  24  samples  of  timothy  showed  that  none  of  the  weed  seeds  they  contaiiKil 
were  other  than  those  of  species  common  in  Iowa.  In  a  second  lot  of  30  sam- 
ples exnmiuiHi,  20  c-outaine<l  sand  and  15  red  clover. 

The  following  average  w«sult8  were  secured  in  germination  tests:  Red  clovef 
testwl  in  March,  plump  seeds  79.8  yier  cent  shrunken  seeds  30.9  per  <vnt :  rei 
clover  testttl  in  NovemlHT,  plump  seeds  48.62  per  cent,  shrunken  seeds  STiS 
|H>r  (-cut ;  mammoth  clover,  plump  seeds  72  per  cent,  shrunken  seeds  71  i*r 
«-('nt;  meilium  red  clo\'er,  plump  seeds  87.61  per  cent,  shrunken  seeds  46.88  ix« 
c(>iit ;  alfalfa  tested  in  March,  plump  seeds  56.91  per  cent,  shrunken  seeds  34.1*> 
|M>r  cent ;  alfalfa  tested  in  November,  plump  seeds  20  per  cent,  shrunken  seeif 
10  per  cent ;  timothy,  plump  seeds  64  per  cent,  shrunken  seeds  20.7  per  cent. 

A  general  discussion  of  tlie  impurities  found  In  agricultural  seeds  and  an 
alphabetical  list  of  all  impurities  found  in  tbe  samples  examined  in  ihex 
investigations  are  given. 

Soy  beans,  cowpeas,  and  other  forage  crops,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  M.  I> 
Fisher  (Indiana  fita.  Bui.  120.  pp.  1,39-^60,  figs.  6). — Historical  notes  on  tiie 
soy  hean  and  cowpea  are  given,  the  uses,  value,  culture,  and  cost  of  prodartiiw 
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discussed,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  2  crops  described.  Notes  are  also 
Riven  on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  forage  crops. 

The  best  average  yield  of  soy  beans,  21.3  bu.  per  acre  for  3  years,  was  secured 
from  planting  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  In  drills  32  In.  apart  and  cultivating  the 
crop.  A  plat  broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  li  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  gave  an  average 
yield  for  the  3  years  of  only  10.7  bu.  The  common  wheat  drill  was  found  the 
moat  convenient  and  most  satisfactory  machine  for  planting  both  soy  beans  and 
cowpeas,  and  detailed  directions  for  its  use  In  this  connection  are  given. 

The  earliest  variety  of  soy  beans,  Very  Dwarf  Brown,  ripened  about  August 
10,  and  the  latest.  Medium  Early  Yellow,  about  October  21.  The  late  varieties 
save  as  a  rule  heavier  yields  than  the  early  maturing  sorts.  The  largest 
average  yield,  22.2  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  from  Medium  Green,  and  the 
smallest,  9.5  bu.,  from  Very  Dwarf  Brown. 

Among  the  varieties  of  cowpeas  grown  for  forage  In  1905,  the  highest  average 
yield,  7,600  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  was  secured  from  Clay  13458,  followed  by  Iron 
VT-ith  a  yield  of  7,400  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  connection  with  a  description  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  forage  plants, 
a  succession  of  crops  for  soiling  purposes  is  outlined. 

Haymaking  at  Kenal  Experiment  Station,  P.  II.  Ross  (Alaska  St  a.  Bui. 
S,  pp.  13,  pi.  J). — The  e.Tperlments  In  making  hay  in  1905  and  1906  are  briefly 
described.  All  cuttings  were  either  oat  hay  or  native  hay  (Calamagrostit 
langisdorfti) ,  with  the  exception  of  1  cutting  of  barley. 

The  author  recommends  cutting  oats  for  hay  when  In  the  milk  stage  and  the 
native  grass  when  in  full  bloom.  The  hay  should  be  stirred  with  a  fork  to 
leave  it  in  a  loosened  condition  shortly  after  cutting,  so  that  the  air  will  pass 
tbrougb  It  freely.  Medium  size,  well-made  cocks  are  advised  so  that  the  rains 
may  do  no  damage  and  the  curing  process  may  go  on.  The  shortest  time  In 
vrtilcb  hay  was  cured  well  was  10  days  and  the  longest  25  days. 

Alfalfa  in  Ohio,  C.  G.  Williams  and  C.  H.  Kyle  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  181,  pp. 
111-135). — The  results  with  alfalfa  at  the  experiment  station  and  the  experi- 
ence of  alfalfa  growers  throughout  the  State  are  reviewed. 

It  was  found  that  upland  clay  and  sandy  first  and  second  bottom  lands  have 
produced  the  heaviest  maximum  and  average  yields.  All  sandy  upland  and  clay 
first  and*  second  bottom  lands  produced  the  lowest  yields.  Good  yields  and 
floor  yields  have  been  produced  on  all  classes  of  soils,  including  muck.  It  was 
observed  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  drainage,  humus,  limestone,  and  Inocu- 
lation, and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  seed  bed,  were  usually  the  controlling 
factors  In  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  yields  on  clay  upland  with  natural  sur- 
face drainage  were  12  per  cent  greater  where  tiles  were  also  used.  Sandy  soil 
or  soil  with  a  very  poor  subsoil  Is  considered  as  usually  not  sufficiently  retentive 
of  moisture  to  insure  certain  results  on  upland.  The  soils  which  heaved  the 
alfalfa  were  either  ixwr  In  drainage  or  In  humus,  or  In  both  combined. 

The  average  yields  from  soils  rich,  fairly  rich,  and  poor  In  humus  were 
respectively  4.25,  3.75,  and  3.33  tons  per  acre.  At  the  station  an  alfalfa  plat 
receiving  8  tons  of  manure  per  acre  gave  a  yield  of  10,275  lbs.,  or  1,347  lbs.  per 
acre  more  than  unfertilized  plats.  The  use  of  lime  on  acid  soils  is  recommended, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  fields  on  hillsides  and  upland  usually  become  acid 
before  those  on  bottoms.  Inoculation  with  soil  was  found  much  better  than 
inoculation  with  liquid  cultures.  It  is  stated  that  alfalfa. may  be  seeded  at  any 
time  after  spring  frosts  are  over  until  the  middle  of  August,  provided  the  seed 
bed  is  In  proper  condition. 

Com  brMdlng  and  registration,  C.  G.  Williams  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  66,  pp.  H, 
dgms.  6). — This  circular  contains  a  detailed  description  of  growing  seed  corn 
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by  the  ear-row  test  plan,  and  presents  the  rules  for  the  registration  of  seed 
corn  with  the  Ohio  Plant  Breeders'  Association. 

The  com  crop  of  Delaware,  A.  T.  Neale  (Delaware  8ta.  Rpt.  190S,  pp. 
7S-i). — This  article  presents  some  statistical  studies  based  on  census  reports, 
discusses  the  slgoiflcance  of  rain  In  com  culture,  describes  the  beneficial  effects 
which  crimson  clover  may  exert  upon  tbe  com  crop,  and  gires  practical  details 
In  the  utilization  of  com  fodder. 

It  is  t>elieyed  that  crimson  clover  on  the  land  each  winter,  followed  by  com 
each  summer,  improves  the  corn-producing  qnallties  of  the  lighter  lands  in  Keot 
and  Sussex  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  this  is  probably  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  water-holding  power  of  the  humus  derived  from  the  clover  crop. 

Hops  In  principal  countries:  Their  supply,  foreign  trade,  and  consump- 
tion, with  statistics  of  beer  brewing,  R  Meshiit  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Statis.  Bui.  50,  pp.  S4,  dgm.  1). — ^This  bulletin- gives  the  production  of  bops  lo 
the  United  States  from  1850-1900,  and  the  annual  production  and  commercHal 
movement  of  this  product  from  188&-1905,  together  with  the  localization  of  tlie 
production  in  this  and  tlie  European  countries.  Figures  are  also  given  with 
reference  to  ttie  trade  and  consumption  of  hops  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
Tbe  countries  producing  a  surplus,  and  those  partially  or  wholly  dependent  npon 
foreign  bops  are  enumerated,  and  the  fluctuation  in  tbe  price  of  hops  is  pointed 
out  and  discussed. 

Tbe  data  show  that  tlie  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  tbe  United  States 
cronsume  the  most  hops,  and  that  Austria-Hungary.  Germany,  and  ttie  CnlKd 
States  are  the  principal  exporting  countries.  Germany  imports  from  Anstria- 
Hungai7  and  the  United  States,  while  France,  Belgium,  and  tbe  Netherlaods 
import  from  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  its  demands  from  tb? 
United  States,  tbe  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Of  tbe  4  prinripal 
Uop-produclng  countries  the  largest  yields  per  acre  are  obtained  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  the  best  quality  of  product  is  secured  ia 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bops  to 
the  barrel  of  beer  than  Germany  or  other  continental  countries.  Tbe  avera{r 
for  the  United  States  is  below  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia,  and 
France,  and  above  that  of  all  other  countries  represented.  The  hops  from  codb- 
tries  where  special  attention  is  given  to  quality  bring  better  prices  and  are  held 
In  higher  esteem  than  American  hops,  even  In  our  own  country.  The  compar- 
ative trade,  production,  and  consumption  of  bops  In  the  principal  countries  for 
1900-1904,  and  the  yields,  exports,  and  Imports  of  tbe  different  countries  tor 
1901-1905,  together  with  the  quantities  of  beer  brewed  in  the  different  countries 
for  1890-1904,  are  given  In  tables. 

Germany,  tbe  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  tbe  3  principal 
l>eer-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Of  the  world's  total  beer  production. 
Germany  Is  represented  by  27.8  per  cent,  the  United  States  by  23  per  cent  tbe 
United  Kingdom  by  22.6  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  by  8.5  per  cent.  Belginm  bf 
6.1  per  cent,  and  France  by  5.7  per  cent 

Duty  of  -water  on  field  peas,  1906,  H,  T.  Nowell  (Wyoming  Sta.  BuL  'i. 
pp.  16,  figs.  19,  dgm.  1 ) . — Field  peas  under  the  flood  method  of  irrigation  showed 
a  wide  variation  in  yield  of  dry  forage  and  threshed  peas,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  applied.  On  6  plats  the  highest  yield  of  dry  forage,  45  tons 
per  acre,  was  obtained  with  nearly  23  in.  of  water  applied  in  7  irrigations. 
The  highest  yield  of  peas,  34.75  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  when  alwut  20  in- 
of  water  was  applied  in  4  irrigations.  The  yield  decreased  with  either  more 
or  less  water.  The  relation  of  cost  of  irrigation  to  the  value  of  Increased 
yield  shows  that  a  duty  of  water  a  little  under  20  In.  will  probably  give  tbe 
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most  profitable  results.  Each  Irrigation  delays  maturity,  and  when  much  over 
20  In.  of  water  la  used  at  Laramie  peas  do  not  fully  mature  These  results  were 
obtained  with  a  rainfall  of  7.05  In.  during  the  growing  season. 

A  net  profit  of  $50  per  acre  Is  possible  by  raising  pea  seed  valued  at  3  cts.  per 
pound,  and  a  net  profit  of  $25  to  $30  by.  raising  forage  for  sale  at  $10  per  ton, 
when  the  proper  quantities  of  water  are  applied  In  several  light  Irrigations. 

Potato  experiments,  R.  A.  Emerson  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bui.  97,  pp.  26). — ^During 
the  past  2  years  the  station  has  carried  on  tests  comparing  various  methods  of 
potato  culture,  different  sizes  of  seed  pieces  and  quantities  of  seed,  different 
icinds  of  seed,  and  distance  experiments. 

Seed  potatoes  produced  under  a  straw  mulch  the  preceding  year  yielded  47 
per  cent  more  in  1905  and  41  per  cent  more  in  1906  than  similar  seed,  grown  by 
cultivation.  Seed  potatoes  stored  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  where  they  wilted  and 
ipronted  badly  before  planting,  gave  poor  results.  The  average  yield  from 
sound  seed  was  56  per  cent  greater  than  from  sprouted  seed  In  3  separate 
tests.  Of  different  combinations  tried,  the  best  results  were  obtained  from 
18  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  cut  in  quarter  tubers  and  the  pieces  planted  12  la.' 
apart.  Nearly  as  good  results  were  obtained  from  36  bu.  per  acre  of  seed 
tubers  cut  In  halves  and  planted  12  In.  apart 

An  old  alfalfa  sod  plowed  up  In  the  fall  of  1905  and  replowed  In  the  spring 
fieemed  to  have  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes  only  5  per  cent  Planting  the 
seed  pieces  in  furrows  made  with  a  lister  after  plowing  increased  the  yield  28 
per  cent  as  compared  with  dropping  the  seed  pieces  In  every  third  furrow 
as  the  plowing  was  done.  Ridging  up  the  ground  over  the  rows  of  seed  pieces 
whai  planted,  and  harrowing  the  ridges  down  as  the  weeds  began  to  grow. 
Increased  the  yield  53  per  cent  over  leaving  the  ground  level  above  the  rows  of 
planted  seed. 

Potatoes  planted  4  In.  deep  gave  better  yields  in  1905  than  those  planted  3 
and  5  in.  deep,  but  the  tubers  were  about  equal  In  quality.  Planting  the  seed 
1  and  2  in.  deep  decreased  both  yield  and  quality  as  compared  with  deeper 
plantings. 

In  1906  7  cultivations  gave  47  per  cent  greater  yield  than  5  cultivations,  but 
10  cultivations  reduced  the  yield  slightly  below  that  from  7  cultivations.  In 
1906,  from  weedy  lands.  3  harrowings  followed  by  4  cultivations  produced  a 
yield  132  per  cent  greater  than  2  harrowings  and  2  cultivatlona  The  same 
year,  on  cleaner  ground,  3  harrowings  and  4  cultivations  increased  the  yield 
over  2  harrowings  and  3  cultivations  by  60  per  cent,  while  with  4  harrowings 
and  6  cultivations  the  yield  was  slightly  decreased. 

Seven  years'  experience  Indicates  that  mulching  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  way 
of  growing  potatoes  on  a  small  scale,  although  the  method  is  practicable  only 
when  the  mulching  material  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply.  Old  hay  or  straw 
should  be  spread  about  4  in.  deep  just  before  the  plants  appear  and  after  the 
ground  has  been  harrowed  once  or  twice  since  planting.  Rather  large  seed 
pieces  should  be  planted  2  or  3  in.  deep,  and  the  hills  should  be  placed  18  by  18 
or  12  by  24  In. 

Potato  Investl^tlons,  K.  P.  Sandsten  and  E.  J.  Delwiche  ( Wiscoti»in  Sta. 
Rpt.  1906,  pp.  227,  2^8). — ^These  investigations  were  carried  on  at  the  substation 
at  Iron  River,  on  land  which  had  been  in  potatoes  for  several  years,  with  the 
exception  of  i  acre  which  was  In  clover.  The  land  was  divided  into  4  plats, 
the  first  receiving  10  loads  of  well-decomposed  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  and 
the  second  a  dressing  of  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
300  lbs.  of  desiccated  bone,  applied  July  2  and  19.  The  third  plat  received  no 
fertilizer,  and  on  the  fourth  a  heavy  crop  of  green  clover  was  turned  under. 
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The  first  plat  gave  an  increase  of  13.7  per  cent,  the  second  of  10  per  cent,  and 
the  fourth  of  37.2  per  cent  over  the  check  plat 

Tobacco  inveatl^tions,  E.  P.  Sandsteh  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  201- 
JOH,  fig.  1). — Work  has  been  carried  on  for  3  years  in  tlie  lines  of  improving 
Wisconsin  tobacco  by  breeding  and  selection,  tbe  use  and  value  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  in  growing  tbe  crop,  tbe  use  of  cover  crops 
in  this  conne<-tiou,  and  tbe  proper  Iiandling  and  curing  of  tbe  leaf. 

A  variety  of  Wisconsin-grown  Connecticut  Havana  was  selected  as  a  type 
suited  to  Wisconsin  conditions  in  tlie  work  of  improvement  by  breeding  and 
selection.  The  object  in  view  was  tbe  production  of  a  broader  and  larger  leaf 
with  a  more  rounded  outline  ttian  tbe  Ck>nnecticut  Havana,  but  retaining  tlie 
high  quality  and  compactness  of  this  variety.  This  work  at  present  indicates 
excellent  results. 

The  fertilizer  work  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  best  application  con- 
sists of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  100  Iba.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  150  Ilis.  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  200  lbs.  of  desiccated  bone  per  acre. 

Very  satisfactory  results  have  l>een  secured  during  2  years  with  hairy  vetch 
as  a  cover  crop  on  tobacco  fields.  The  seed  was  sown  immediately  after  the 
tobacco  was  harvested,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  to  tbe  acre  and  cultivated  In. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  stied  constructed  at  the  station  for  the  pnrpose 
of  studying  the  conditions  of  curing. 

ToImcco  breedlnx,  A.  D.  Shamex  and  W.  W.  Cobet  (U.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bwr. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  96,  pp.  71,  pis.  10,  figs.  H). — ^Tbis  bulletin  treats  of  tbe  vari- 
ability in  tobacco  plants  and  tbe  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  varietiK 
describes  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  tbe  flowers,  discusses  the  necesatr 
for  inbreeding,  the  Improvement  of  the  shape  of  tbe  leaves,  their  modificatiaii 
In  size,  and  the  control  of  their  number  on  individual  plants,  considers  tlw 
production  of  nonsuckering  types  of  tobacco  and  of  early  varieties,  and  ixAou 
out  tbe  value  and  desirability  of  improving  the  burning  quality.  Rules  ai« 
given  for  the  selection  of  seed  plants,  and  tbe  method  of  keeping  the  recon^ 
of  breeding  work  made  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  permanent  record,  ie  out- 
lined. Methods  of  saving  seed  and  a  process  'of  separating  the  seed  witli  & 
tobacco  seed  separator  are  described.  Tbe  possibility  of  selecting  diaease- 
resistiint  tj-pes  is  also  discussed. 

A  description  is  given  of  a  new  variety  of  tobacco  produced  by  seed  selection. 
This  new  variety  is  known  as  Uncle  Sam  Sumatra  and  was  produced  by  seed 
t<ek>ctlon  begtm  in  a  Connecticut  shade-grown  crop  in  1903.  Tlie  characteristir» 
of  tbe  variety  are  extremely  round  leaves  of  fine  texture,  small  fine  veins  at 
right  angles  from  the  midrib,  and  a  large  number  of  leaves  with  great  uni- 
formity of  size  and  shape  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  tbe  plants.  Tbe  quantity 
of  seed  produced  by  the  variety  is  very  small,  and  very  few  and  small  suckers 
develd])  at  any  time  during  tbe  growing  season.  The  pedigree  record  of  titp 
origlniii  i)lant8  and  their  progeny  shows  tbe  following  averages:  21  leaves  per 
]>l!mt,  leaves  20}  in.  long  and  14}  in.  wide,  3  small  suckers,  plants  6  ft.  high, 
growing  i)erlod  90  days,  length  of  intemode  3}  In.,  and  circumference  of  stem 
3i  in. 

DescTiptlons  are  also  given  of  the  Cooley  hybrid  and  tbe  Brewer  hytoid. 
new  varieties  produced  by  hybridization  and  seed  selection,  and  described  in 
former  reports. 

Eradication  of  wild  mustard,  R.  A.  Moore  and  A.  L.  Stoke  ( Wisconsin  Sto. 
Rpt.  1906,  pp.  239-269,  figs.  6). — Spraying  grain  fields  with  a  20  per  ceni 
solution  of  iron  sulphate  destroyed  practically  all  the  wild  mustard  plants. 
It  is  recommended  that  tbe  spraying  be  done  on  a  calm,  bright  day  after  tbe 
dew  has  dl8apt)eared  and  at  a  time  when  the  mustard  plants  are  in  tbe  third 
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leaf,  or  before  they  are  In  blossom.  Daisies,  cocklebur,  bindweed,  ragweed, 
chicory,  sheep  sorrel,  yellow  dock,  wild  lettuce,  and  maQy  other  weeds  were 
partially  or  wholly  eradicated  from  the  fields  where  these  tests  were  made. 

Three  acres  and  liberty,  B.  Hall  et  ai,  (New  York  and  London:  The 
MacmUlan  Co.,  1907,  pp.  4S5,  pU.  H). — This  booli  is  written  with  the  purpose 
"  to  awaken  active  and  earnest  thought  upon  the  social  betterment  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population."  Among  the  different  subjects  discussed  are 
buying  a  farm,  results  to  be  expected,  methods  of  management,  gardeniijg, 
tools  and  equipment,  beds  and  greenhouses,  various  uses  of  land,  fruit,  flowers, 
drug  plants,  novel  live  stock,  and  buildings. 

HOBTIuUJLTUSE. 

The  garden  book  of  California,  Belle  S.  Anoieb  (San  Francisco  and  Jfew 
York:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  1906,  pp.  VII  +  14 1,  pis.  20).— This  book  contains 
suggestions  for  beautifying  the  home  grounds  by  the  use  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
and  flowers,  of  which  a  large  number  of  varieties  are  recommended  for  different 
forms  of  planting.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  simple  garden  methods,  a  planting 
calendar,  and  a  discussion  of  Insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  and  their  general 
remedies. 

Among  the  special  subjects  considered  are  the  culture  of  common  plants, 
bulbs,  palms  and  tropical  plants,  roses  and  ferns,  ferneries,  hedges,  tree  plant- 
ing and  protection,  back-yard  problems,  the  making  of  pergolas,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  aviary.  In  the  closing  chapter  a  list  Is  given  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  showy  native  annuals,  together  with  the  varieties  of  native  trees 
and  shrubs  recommended. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  C.  P.  Close  (Delaware  8ta.  Rpt.  1903,  pp. 
lil-HO). — The  following  lines  of  work  received  especial  attention  during  the 
season  of  1003 :  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  asparagus,  root  forcing  on  fruit 
trees,  orchard  cover  crops,  pruning  Kleffer  i)ear  trees,  commercial  fertilizers  in 
apple  orchards,  fruits  in  preserving  fluids,  dipping  nursery  trees  In  kerosene  and 
crude  petroleum,  paint  on  fruit  trees,  and  special  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  Previ- 
ous experiments  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  asparagus  have  been  noted 
(E.  S.  R..  15,  p.  578). 

The  outline  of  the  asparagus  test  was  as  follows :  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  nsecl  per  acre,  applied  in  4  equal  applications  10  days  apart,  the  first  appli- 
cation being  made  10  days  before  the  cutting  began.  This  experiment  was  con- 
ducted at  the  farms  of  2  cooperators  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  The  gain 
in  yield  for  the  fertilized  plats  over  the  unfertilized  plats  Is  not  sufficient  to 
signify  any  particular  benefit  from  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

Previous  work  with  root  forcing  on  fruit  trees  has  also  been  noted  (E.  S.  K., 
15.  p.  578).  In  order  to  get  more  data  from  trees  grown  1  year,  12  peach  trees 
and  8  apple  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1902.  Of  the  12  peach  trees 
4  had  2  strips  of  bark  about  J  in.  wide  removed  from  the  roots,  4  had  1  strip 
removed,  and  4  were  left  as  checks.  Of  the  8  apple  trees,  3  had  2  strips  of 
bark  taken  from  the  roots,  3  had  1  strip,  and  2  were  left  as  checks.  The  trees 
were  dug  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  records  of  top  growth  and  the 
grade  of  the  root  systems  are  tabulated.  The  results  obtained  in  this  experiment 
for  the  2  seasons  point  to  the  impossibility  of  forcing  a  large  development  of 
roots  from  the  callus  formed  as  the  result  of  removing  these  strips  of  bark  from 
the  roots. 

Tests  were  made  with  a  large  number  of  orchard  cover  crops,  both  at  the 
experiment  station  and  with  cooperators  elsewhere,  and  notes  are  given  as  to 
the  behavior  of  each  crop  tested. 
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In  the  spring  of  1903  a  pruning  experiment  was  started  with  Kleffer  peare 
in  tlie  2-year  old  orchard  of  F.  M.  Soper,  at  Magnolia,  in  which  it  was  desired 
to  rompare  the  results  of  early  severe  with  early  moderate  pruning,  and  these 
Icinds  with  late  moderate  pruning  after  the  trees  were  in  full  foliage.  The 
trees  had  never  previously  been  pruned.  As  to  the  results,  all  that  conld  be 
determined  in  1903  was  the  extent  of  growth  and  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
which  was  considerably  better  on  the  trees  pruned  early  and  severely.  Tboee 
pruned  early  and  moderately  were  next  best,  being  much  better  than  the  late 
pruned  trees. 

An  outline  is  given  of  commercial  fertilizer  tests  planned  to  t)e  conducted  in 
apple  orchards,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  use  a  fertilizer  containing  300  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  85  lt>B.  of  add  phosphate,  and  165  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potasb 
as  the  standard  formula.  Variations  of  this  formula  were  also  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  cover  crops. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  preserving  fluid  capable  of  holding  tlie  color  and  slupe 
of  various  fruits,  the  writer  mad»  several  tests  with  a  great  variety  d 
preservatives.  Notes  are  given  as  to  the  behavior  of  apples,  peaches,  and  plum 
in  these  different  mixtures.  In  general,  no  satisfactory  preservative  wu 
obtained. 

A  test  was  made  in  order  to  determine  what  injury  would  result  by  dipping 
nursery  trees  In  a  bath  of  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum  for  the  prevention  of 
scale.  A  V-shaped  trough  8  ft.  long  was  the  dipping  receptacle,  in  which  tlie 
tree  was  dipped  and  thoroughly  covered  with  the  insecticide.  The  trunk  just 
above  the  roots  was  treated  by  pouring  the  hisecticide  over  it.  The  trees  treatri 
Included  peach,  pear,  apple,  and  cherry,  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  Tbt 
results  show  more  or  less  severe  injury  in  all  cases,  whereas  in  each  case  tbe 
check  trees  passed  through  the  winter  in  good  shape.  The  treated  apples  and 
pears  appeared  to  suffer  leas  from  Injury  than  the  peaches  and  cherriea.  Tbe 
use  of  crude  petroleum  Is  somewhat  less  dangerous  than  kerosene. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  paint  the  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  injnrj-  tr 
rat>l>its,  mice,  borers,  etc.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  treatment  be 
any  injurious  effects  on  the  tree,  several  young  apple,  pear,  and  peach  tiw» 
were  painted  In  the  fall  of  1903.  The  paint  used  was  pure  white  lead,  tUm*^ 
with  raw  linseed  oil.  The  soil  was  removed  down  to  the  roots  and  the  r>«i« 
applied  on  the  trunk  from  the  roots  to  18  in.  above  the  ground.  No  injiVT 
whatever  followed  the  use  of  this  paint 

The  work  in  regard  to  the  special  pruning  of  fruit  trees  was  carried  on  « 
previously  outlined  (B.  8.  R.,  15,  p.  578). 

Seport  of  the  horticulturist,  H.  C.  Henrickben  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt.  lid^- 
pp.  1S-J4,  pis.  2). — The  horticultural  work  conducted  at  the  Porto  Rico  Statkm 
consists  mainly  of  tests  as  to  the  adaptability  of  economic  fruits;  the  intru- 
ducing  and  testing  of  new  varieties;  the  selection  of  superior  native  varietie: 
methods  of  propagation,  planting,  and  fertilization;  experiments  in  shippini 
fruits  to  distant  markets ;  and  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  of  varietit^ 
which  have  given  promising  results.  A  summary  is  given  of  results  serared 
with  the  following  plants  under  investigation :  Pineapples,  mangoes,  avocados, 
citrus  fruits,  cacao,  and  grapes.  Several  other  fruits  and  plants  are  noted  >f 
to  their  general  behavior. 

Of  the  pineapples,  the  Ruby,  a  variety  from  Jamaica,  appears  to  be  the  in<st 
promising  of  the  less-known  kinds  tried.  The  Variegated  Lajas,  a  variety  found 
by  the  writer  near  I^Ajas,  produced  fruit  during  the  past  season.  The  variega- 
tion Is  in  the  fruit,  as  well  as  in  the  plant,  making  it  valuable  fbr  decontiTe 
purposes,  while  the  quality  Is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  CabeioM- 
Attempts  have  been  made  for  several  years  to  ship  the  Cabeaona  pisetiV'' 
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to  the  States.  These  generally  proved  unsuccessful,  apparently  because  of 
rough  handling,  bad  packing,  and  wet  seasons.  In  1906  the  season  was  favorable 
for  shipping,  and  experiments  were  continued.  Of  shipments  made  to  New 
York,  a  very'  small  percentage  of  the  fruit  was  spoiled.  Shipments  to  Boston 
and  Washington  were  reported  as  having  been  received  in  perfect  condition.  A 
special  crate  has  been  made  for  the  Cabezona,  which  measures  16  in.  wide,  14  in. 
deep,  and  30  in.  long,  holding  8  pines  weighing  from  6  to  12  lbs.  each.  In 
harvesting  the  Cabeaona  a  portion  of  the  stem  must  be  cut  off  with  the  pine, 
since  when  the  pine  is  removed  from  the  stem,  as  is  done  with  the  Red  Spanish, 
a  cavity  Is  left  In  the  end  of  the  fruit  In  which  decay  rapidly  starts. 

Experiments  were  made  In  dipping  the  fruit  in  solutions  like  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  and  a  weak  formalin  solution,  as  well  as  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  stems  in  melted  paraflOn,  which,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  no  benefit. 

Over  100  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  are  being  tested  at  the  station,  and  some  very 
desirable  local  varieties  have  been  found.  An  entirely  seedless  orange,  found 
near  Mayaguez,  is  said  to  be  very  promising,  and  a  perfect  navel,  also  entirely 
seedless,  was  found  near  Penuelas  and  budded  at  the  station  under  the  name  of 
Penuelas  Navel.  Extensive  fertilizer  experiments  with  citrus  fruits  are  being 
conducted  In  cooperation  with  planters. 

Several  varieties  of  cacao  Imported  from  Trinidad  and  planted  in  1903  are 
now  fruiting,  but  the  fruit  Is  seriously  attacked  by  the  pod  disease.  Investlgn- 
tlons  are  to  be  made  to  determine  If  picking  and  burning  the  diseased  pods  and 
spraying  can  be  done  with  profit. 

Some  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  apple  trees  planted  In  April,  1905. 
bore  fruit  daring  the  past  season  of  f^lit  quality  and  not  the  least  diseased. 
Peaches  of  the  Peen-To,  Jewel,  and  Waldo  varieties,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  produced  fruit  of  first-class  quality. 

About  1,000  packages  of  seed  and  plants  have  been  distributed  to  planters  on 
the  Island  and  to  various  points  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Vegetable  growing  in  Porto  Sico,  H.  C.  Henkicksen  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Bui. 
7.  pp.  64,  pi*.  10,  flga.  2).— This  is  the  Spanish  edition  of  this  bulletin,  the 
English  edition  having  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  142). 

The  UM  of  manure  as  a  summer  mulch  in  vegetable  forcing  houses,  W.  J. 
Gbeen  and  C.  W.  Waid  (Ohio  8ta.  Ciro.  69,  pp.  4). — In  this  circular  an  account 
Is  given  of  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Station  during  the  past  2 
Reasons  on  the  use  of  strawy  manure  on  the  soil  as  a  mulch  during  that  part  of 
the  summer  when  crops  are  not  growing  In  the  greenhouses. 

The  crops  tested  were  tomatoes  and  lettuce.  The  soil  was  mulched  to  a 
depth  of  5  or  6  In.  with  fresh  strawy  manure,  and  water  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray  until  the  manure  and  soil  were  thoroughly  wet  Watering  was  repeated 
often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  At  planting  time  the  coarse  part  of  the 
manure  was  removed  and  the  finer  portion  was  worked  into  the  soil ;  soil 
mulched  In  this  manner  was  found  to  be  In  good  mechanical  condition  and 
darker  In  color  than  unmulched  soil.  On  the  lettuce  plats  3  successive  crops 
were  raised  without  the  application  of  any  additional  manure  or  fertilizer. 
Liquid  manure  was  furnished  the  tomato  plants  when  the  fruit  began  to  ripen. 
This  method  of  treating  the  soil  gave  very  favorable  results  at  the  station. 

Similar  experiments  were  also  conducted  by  the  Miller  Bros,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
In  the  past  2  seasons  unknown  to  the  station  authorities.  As  a  result  of  the 
two  series  of  experiments  the  station  recommends  this  mulching  'or  soils  which 
are  to  be  used  for  vegetable  forcing.  The  manure  should  be  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity and  richness  to  furnish  enough  plant  food  when  leached  into  the  soil  to 
supply  3  crops  of  lettuce,  and  should  be  applied  to  a  depth  of  at  least  5  or  6  In. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  material  in  the  manure  is  said  to  be  an-advan-  . 
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tUKe.  Where  it  is  tbe  practice  to  mulcta  tbe  encumber  or  tooiato  crop,  the 
manure  utted  for  that  purpone  can  be  left  on  and  more  added  In  cases  where  tbe 
cucumberti  or  tomatoes  have  been  free  from  disease.  Otherwise  the  mulch 
should  l>e  removed  and  new  applied.  Frequent  sprlnicling  of  the  maBnre  on  tlie 
beds  is  considered  very  essential  in  order  to  caose  the  riclmess  to  leach  Into  tiie 
soil. 

In  a  discussion  of  tbe  bad  practice  of  allowing  the  soils  to  dry  out  daring  tbe 
summer,  tlie  authors  quote  from  Stone  and  Smith  (K  S.  R.,  14,  p.  157),  to  the 
effect  that  in  drying  ont  of  the  soil  the  activity  of  tbe  Scierotinia  or  Drop 
fungus  is  apt  to  be  accelerated,  which  largely  increases  the  amount  of  infection 
in  tlie  succeeding  crop  of  lettuce.  Tbe  other  injurious  effects  in  drying  out  tbp 
soil  are  manifested  in  a  stunted  growtti,  and  abnormally  colored  and  worthless 
crops. 

In  tbe  mulching  experiments  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Station  and  Miller  Bros^ 
although  no  attempt  was  made  to  study  tbe  eCFect  of  mulching  on  di$!eas» 
aflTecting  lettuce,  the  crops  are  reported  as  having  been  practically  exempt  from 
these  diseases. 

Or««nhoaae  «zp«rlm«nts  for  1906,  J.  O.  Moorc  (Wisconxin  Sta.  Rpt.  19ii6. 
pp.  S21-226). — A  preliminary  report  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  green- 
lioase  In  190G.  In  addition  to  experiments  to  determine  tbe  influence  of  exref- 
aive  feeding  of  plants,  a  variety  test  with  radishes  and  3  experiments  with  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  and  cucumbers  were  conducted  in  the  greenhouses  during  tbe  past 
year. 

Tbe  experiment  with  tomatoes  was  to  determine  the  relative  earlineiei  of 
fruiting  and  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  by  plants  grown  from  cuttings  and 
those  grown  from  seed.  The  results  thus  far  indicate  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
choose  between  cuttings  and  seedlings  for  use  in  the  forcing-bouse. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  lettuce  to  determine  the  advantages  of  thf 
relative  value  of  sublrrlgation  as  compared  with  surface  watering.  The  experi- 
ment Is  discussed  at  length.  Two  crops  of  lettuce  were  grown.  The  first  crop 
was  harvested  from  January  115  to  31  and  the  second  crop  from  April  2  to  April 
7.  In  summing  up  the  results  from  both  crops  it  was  found  that  the  surface- 
watered  l)ench  yielded  nearly  (!0  lbs.  more  lettuce  than  did  the  subirrigatrd 
l)ench.  or  a  difference  of  approximately  <100  lbs.  for  a  house  20  by  100  ft  Judg- 
ing from  these  results  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  proper  owre  a« 
large  crops  can  he  produced  with  surface  watering  as  with  sublrrlgation.  and 
that  the  added  precaution  necessary  In  surface  watering  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  difflcultles  and  cost  connected  with  the  sublrrlgation  system.  The  relative 
eftect  of  these  '2  methods  of  watering  on  the  control  of  rot  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently studied  to  warrant  a  statement 

An  experiment  is  l)eing  conducted  to  determine  the  value  of  super-heated  soil 
or  bottom  heat  in  the  forcing  of  cucumbers. 

A  test  of  varieties  of  tomatoes,  and  farther  notes  and  experim.entB  with 
western  blight  or  yellows,  L.  F.  Hendehson  (Idaho  Sta.  Rpt.  1906.  pp. 
H-Z8). — A  variety  test  with  tomatoes  commenced  byL.  B.  Jndson  was  completed 
by  the  author.  A  chart  is  given  showing  tbe  varieties  used,  with  notes  In  eadi 
case  as  to  whether  the  vines  were  pinched  or  unpinclied,  and  the  fertilispr 
used.  If  any.  Tbe  test  Included  5.3  rows  with  95  plants  to  the  row.  Data  are 
also  given  showing  the  number  and  weight  of  sound  and  the  number  of  rotten 
tomatoes  gathered  from  each  row  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  first  picking,  and  the  ave^ 
age  for  the  3  pickings. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  are  tabulated,  and  the  followini: 
deductions  are  drawn :  Plants  treated  either  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  In  inoiit 
cases  with  sulphate  of  iron  gained  nothing  the  first  year  in  earlinees  over 
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tboae  untreated,  whether  pinched  or  unplncbed,  nor  In  total  production  of 
fmlt  for  the  3  pickings.  The  number  of  rotten  tomatoen  was  greater  where 
snlphate  of  Iron  was  used.  In  every  case  the  unplncbed  plants  gained  In  earll- 
nees  over  those  pinched.  The  apparent  lack  of  results  from  the  use  of  fertilizers 
is  believed  to  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  already  rich  enough  in 
natural  food  elements. 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  experiment  are  summarized  as  follows:  Fer- 
tilizing good  ground  In  Idaho  seems  unnecessary.  Pinched  plants  grew  fewer 
tomatoes  than  the  unplncbed  plants.  Sparks  Earliana  outran  all  others  in 
earllness  and  amount  of  yield  for  3  pickings,  followed  by  Nolte  Earliest,  Maule 
Earliest,  and  Mikado.  Lists  are  given  of  tomatoes  desirable  as  to  their  solidity, 
smoothness  combined  with  solidity,  and  resistance  to  frost. 

The  experiments  for  western  blight  as  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1076)  were 
continued,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  water,  manures,  and  shading  from 
sun  and  wind.  The  results  are  given,  together  with  the  notes  of  other  tomato 
gvovrers  In  regard  to  blight.  On  the  evidence  secured,  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  good  plants  set  in  good  soil,  well  watered,  and  above  all  protected 
from  the  hot  sun  and  heavy  winds,  will  not  blight  very  much. 

Celary,  W.  R.  Beattie  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  But.  2S2,  pp.  36,  figs.  16). — 
This  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  148  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p. 
1045),  and  Is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  that  bulletin. 

Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  celery,  in  which  the  various 
phases  of  the  industry  are  considered,  Including  a  discussion  of  the  climate, 
soila,  fertilizers,  sowing,  planting,  cultural  methods,  diseases.  Insect  enemies 
and  their  control,  methods  of  blanching,  storing,  marketing,  and  estimates  as 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  returns.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  many  Illus- 
trations, and  the  bulletin  concludes  with  lists  of  varieties  recommended  for 
planting  for  home  use  and  for  market. 

The  b«Bt  way  to  grrow  celery,  W.  H.  Jenkins  (Farming,  3  (1907),  No.  4,  pp. 
136,  131,  figs.  6). — Popular  directions  are  given  for  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
celery,  in  which  all  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered.  Including  varieties 
recommended  for  planting  and  culture  under  irrigation  methods.  A  homemade 
celery  planter  Is  described  and  illustrated,  which  is  said  to  mark  the  rows, 
make  boles  for  the  plants,  and  supply  water  for  2  rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  a 
man  walks.  The  cost  of  growing  celery  according  to  the  intensive  plan  Is  esti- 
mated as  $460  per  acre,  and  the  gross  receipts  as  |1,000  per  acre,  making  a 
profit  of  $340  per  acre. 

Cranberry  InvestlgatlonB,  A.  R.  WerrsoN,  O.  G.  Malde,  and  C.  B.  Habden- 
BKBo  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  135-159,  figs.  3). — The  present  investigations 
have  corroborated  many  results  obtained  from  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p. 
239).  Further  information  is  given  on  the  Influence  of  drainage,  sanding,  and 
weeding  on  soil  temperatures,  on  cultural  methods  and  insect  enemies,  and  on 
methods  of  preventing  injury  by  worms.  A  collection  of  all  the  small  moths 
found  on  cranberry  marslies  has  been  started  In  order  to  enable  the  grower  to 
distinguish  between  the  injurious  and  noninjurious  species.  A  list  Is  given  of 
the  moths  which  have  been  identified,  together  with  notes  on  the  injury  done  by 
various  worms. 

Observations  of  soil  temperatures  at  3  and  6  In.  below  the  surface  and  of  air 
tempenitures  at  2  In.,  3  ft.,  and  40  ft.  above  the  surface  were  made  at  7  o'clock 
both  morning  and  evening  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  and  are 
Iiere  tabulated.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  great  difference  in  minimum  tempera- 
ture on  nights  when  the  temperature  gets  low  on  account  of  excessive  radiation, 
between  plats  which  are  relatively  free  from  weeds  and  have  a  surface  sanding 
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and  those  which  are  weedy  and  poorly  drained.  It  being  much  lower  In  ttie 
latter  oaae. 

The  Importance  of  keeping  cranberry  grounds  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds 
and  pruning  the  vines  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  tbe  growers  as  one 
method  of  lessening  the  danger  from  frost  Tbe  mlalmom  temperatures  taken 
from  May  9  to  Sept  30  In  tbe  vines  2  in.  above  the  surface  of  tbe  ground  and  in 
tbe  air  3  ft  above  tbe  ground  are  tabulated.  From  this  data  It  is  slmwn  that 
the  low  temperatures  and  formation  of  frost  locally  are  largely  tbe  results  of 
radiation,  and  that  under  conditions  favorable  for  this  process  the  tempera- 
tures In  the  vines  go  much  below  that  of  the  air  a  short  distance  above. 

A  3  years'  summary  is  given  of  3  plats  which  were  drained  to  a  depth  of  1-1 
la.  of  4  to  8  In.,  and  with  water  at  the  surface,  respectively.  The  average  yield 
for  ttie  3  years  Is  slightly  In  favor  of  tbe  plat  drained  to  a  depth  of  14  in.,  and 
the  results  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  thorough  drainage,  the  t>eneflts  derived  being 
attributed  to  tbe  warmer  average  temperature  of  tbe  drained  soil. 

The  observations  of  1905  on  the  relation  of  the  himildlty  of  tlie  atmosphere  at 
7  p.  m.  to  tbe  minimum  temperature  of  tbe  night  have  been  repeated  daring 
1906,  from  May  19  to  September  30,  and  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  in  whidi 
It  is  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the  night  frequently  went  20°  below  tbe 
dew  point  of  the  evening,  and  in  one  case  26.2°  below  the  dew  point  at  7  pw  m. 
The  fall  of  the  temperature  below  the  dew  point  on  clear  nights  was  accompanied 
by  excessive  dew. 

Sanding  the  plats  appeared  to  Increase  tbe  yield  and  also  made  an  increase 
In  uprights  by  covering  a  multitude  of  runners  and  allowing  them  to  root,  thus 
Invigorating  tbe  whole  plant  In  tbe  fertilizer  tests  ttie  application  of  nitrate 
and  phosphate  gave  tbe  best  results,  as  In  previous  experiments. 

An  experiment  wag  conducted  to  determine  wbettier  tbe  removal  of  moes  and 
other  forms  of  vegetation  from  vines  l>efore  planting  lessens  tbe  growth,  either 
by  injuring  tbe  vine  or  by  removing  matter  which  would  otherwise  act  as  a 
mulch.    Thus  far  tbe  results  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  cleaning  the  vine. 

In  an  experiment  carried  on  to  determine  tbe  advantage  of  covering  a  portioii 
of  tbe  vines  with  muck  as  tliey  are  planted  in  comparison  with  planting  in  the 
usual  way  by  tamping,  no  difference  was  noted  in  favor  of  covering  with  muck. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  additional  weed  seed  was  added  to  the  plats  by  tbe 
muck. 

With  reference  to  tbe  value  of  planting  cut  and  uncut  vines,  the  growth  was 
found  to  be  practically  tbe  same  in  both  cases.  Comparisons  were  made  of 
propagation  by  cuttings  and  from  seed,  the  former  being  tbe  usual  method. 
The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  given  in  a  table  and  show  a  great  uni- 
formity of  parent  and  seedling  in  respect  to  color,  size,  and  shape. 

Witb  respect  to  the  effect  of  flooding  on  the  fruit  the  conclusion  lias  been 
deduced  that  while  cranberries  will  stand  a  long  flooding  where  the  water  is  of 
a  low  temperature,  the  use  of  water  above  65°  must  be  of  shorter  duration. 

In  a  comparison  of  spraying,  flooding,  and  the  use  of  kerosene  for  preventing 
injury  by  worms,  spraying  with  arsenates  has  been  found  an  effective  means  of 
keeping  the  Insects  In  check,  both  as  a  preventive  and  as  a  remedy.  Spraying 
should  commence  not  later  than  July  1  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  be  followed 
by  1  or  2  further  applications  at  Intervals  of  from  10  to  14  days.  Flooding  as 
a  remedy  for  fruit-worm  is  not  to  be  relied  ujxjn  under  the  temperature  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  tbe  open  marshes  of  Wisconsin  during  the  period  when  it 
would  be  most  effective,  unless  water  of  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  can  be 
obtained,  In  which  case  it  is  stated  that  there  Is  no  remedy  that  is  more  effective 
and  more  easily  applied  than  a  submersion  of  the  vines,  which  should  continue 
at  least  2  nights  and  1  day.    A  short  flooding,  sufficient  to  bring  the  worm  out 
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of  its  retreat,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  contact  poison  as  soon  as  tlie 
water  is  removed,  Is  said  to  be  a  treatment  well  suited  to  Wisconsin  conditions. 
£^periment8  with  kerosene  for  this  purimse  and  the  use  of  torches  have  not 
proven  satisfactory  thus  far. 

The  Importance  of  clean  culture  Is  strongly  emphasized  for  the  destruction  of 
favorable  hibernating  places  for  insect  pests.  Both  fruit-worms  and  black- 
headed  vine  worms  were  found  to  be  attacked  by  a  special  parasite,  the  species 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  percentage  of  the  affected  Individ- 
uals is  not  large  and  the  parasite  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  worms  in 
check. 

The  possibilities  for  fruit  growing  in  Iiak«  Superior  region,  E.  P.  Sand- 
STKN  and  B.  J.  Delwiche  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  p.  230). — Investigations 
have  been  made  to  study  the  possibilities  for  fruit  growing  on  Bayfield  Peninsula 
and  at  other  points  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  It  is  believed  that  Bayfield 
Peninsula,  through  its  favorable  location,  will  In  the  near  future  produce  apples 
and  cherries  sufficient  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  nearby  markets.  To 
encourage  fruit  growing  in  this  region,  and  to  study  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  varieties,  trial  orchards  have  been  established  at  several  points. 

Orchard  fruits,  B.  P.  Sandsten  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  £19,  g20).— 
An  outline  is  given  of  the  fruit  investigations  at  the  station. 

In  the  work  of  improving  the  native  plum,  started  about  12  years  ago  by  the 
late  E.  S.  Goff,  out  of  a  total  of  50,000  seedlings  grown  from  standard  varieties 
some  5  or  6  superior  varieties  have  been  selected  and  are  now  being  propagated. 
The  author  states  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  It  Is  shown  that  the  native  plum 
comes  true,  or  nearly  true,  from  seed  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  parent  trees, 
from  which  seed  has  been  gathered  have  grown  close  together  and  have  been 
freely  exposed  to  cross-pollination.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  any  difference 
lietween  the  seedlings  and  the  parent  trees  can  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
difference  of  soil  and  cultural  methods.  The  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that 
high  culture  and  persistent  selection  will  accomplish  more  for  the  native  plum 
than  direct  crossing  between  the  existing  native  varieties.  During  the  past  3 
years  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  the  native  plum  and  tlie 
Japan  and  European  varieties,  the  results  being  unsatisfactory  since  in  every 
instance  where  crosses  were  secured  the  seed  failed  to  grow. 

Most  of  the  seedlings  In  the  experimental  work  in  the  apple  orchard  fruited 
during  the  year  and  several  very  promising  varieties  were  grown. 

In  order  to  give  general  advice  in  regard  to  small  fruits,  most  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries  have  been  planted,  of  which 
records  will  be  kept  and  data  obtained  for  future  reference. 

Ampelography,  6.  Molon  (Ampelografta.  Milan:  Ulrica  Hoepli,  1906,  vols. 
1,  pp.  XLIV  +  640,  figs.  45;  2,  pp.  641-1243,  figs.  80).— A  compilation  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  grape,  with  descriptions  of  the  better  varieties  of  grapes  and 
practical  notes  with  respect  to  their  cultivation  for  wine  and  table  use,  and 
their  value  as  graft-stocks  and  direct  bearers. 

The  work  is  divided  into  7  parts.  In  part  1  is  assembled  the  available  botan- 
ical knowledge  with  reference  to  the  Ampelldese  (Vitaceee).  Succeeding  portions 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  various  ampelographlc  classifications,  bibliography, 
and  descriptions,  together  with  a  large  number  of  practical  notes  on  varieties 
of  grapes.  The  work  closes  with  a  list  of  synonyms  and  tables  showing  the 
varieties  best  adapted  to  different  purposes. 

Beport  of  the  coffee  expert,  J.  W.  Van  Leenhoff  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  29-31,  pi.  1). — An  improved  condition  In  regard  to  production  Is  re- 
ported among  the  coffee  growers  of  the  Island,  although  little  progress  has  been 
attained  in  Influencing  the  American  taste  to  a  liking  for  Porto  Rlcan  coffee. 
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The  work  on  the  experimental  tracts  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  care  o( 
the  plantings  made  in  accordance  with  experiments  outlined  In  previous  refiaro 
(B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  144;  17,  p.  ,351).  In  addition,  grafting  has  commenced  in  the 
new  coffee  plantings,  together  with  fertilizer  experiments  in  tmth  the  old  and 
new  plantings.  A  great  number  of  the  best  varieties  of  coffee  In  various  coontriei 
have  been  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  for  planting  those  wbirh 
bring  the  highest  prices  In  the  markets  of  the  world.  Inferior  varieties  ate  t<! 
be  discarded  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  distribute  the  promising  varieties 
as  rapidly  as  possible  among  tlie  planters. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  yield,  the  station  is  conducting  a  series  «f 
experiments  in  fertilizing  coffee  trees.  Coffee  is  said  to  bloom  in  Porto  Biro  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  altitude  and  locality.  The  blooming  period 
on  the  experiment  station  tract  ranges  from  February  to  May,  consisting  of  1 
prlndiMiI  blossoming  followed  by  1  or  more  smaller  blossomings.  The  berrin 
rliien  about  7  months  after  the  blooming  period.  Harvesting  be^n.s  in  SiepteO' 
ber  and  lasts  until  January,  during  which  time  about  10  pickings  are  made  at 
intervals. 

With  a  view  of  determining  how  long  wet  coffee  can  be  kept  without  damap 
to  quality  and  also  to  determine  If  the  sprouting  process  influences  the  flanr. 
the  following  experiment  was  made :  On  I>eceml)er  30,  1005,  a  quantity  of  fw- 
mented  and  recently  washed  coffee  in  the  parchment  skin  was  put  in  a  bei; 
on  a  cement  floor  In  a  basement  resembling  n  malt  cellar.  The  heap  was  tsrwtl 
dally.  During  the  sprouting  process  and  before  turning,  the  upper  layer,  harii; 
become  dry,  was  sprayed  with  water  of  ordinary  temperature.  As  soon  « 
sprouts  of  the  length  of  the  berry  had  developed  these  grains  were  taken  on 
and  dried.  By  January  23,  1906,  the  first  grains  l)egan  to  sproat,  and  a  mm'-k 
later  all  the  grains  had  sprouted.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  was  then  dried  in  th* 
ordinary  way  and  hulled.  This  coffee  was  submitted  to  different  consmnen. 
roasters,  and  dealers  in  the  United  States,  and  was  generally  pronounced  ti>  W 
of  good  quality  and  flavor.  By  some  ttie  flavor  was  claimed  to  have  bm 
Improved  by  the  sprouting  process. 

FOBESTBT. 

The  Forwt  Service  of  the  United  States,  O.  W.  Pbice  {Canad.  Forr*tn 
Jour.,  S  (1907),  Ao.  1,  pp.  H-18,  pi.  J).— An  outline  of  the  essential  progrw 
made  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  along  the  main  lines  of  forest  wort 

Beport  of  forest  nurseryman,  D.  IIaughs  (Rpt.  Bd.  Comrs.  Agr.  and  Fv- 
estry  Hatcaii,  3  (1906),  pp.  67-83). — A  report  of  the  work  at  the  goremiiKit 
nursery,  the  Nuuanu  station,  and  the  Tantalus  forest  for  the  year  ending  Devnu- 
ber  31, 1906. 

Statements  are  given  of  seeds  and  plants  collected,  propagated,  and  distrib- 
uted, of  plantations  visited — showing  the  nature  of  the  advice  and  assistaiKV 
given  to  those  ontside  of  the  district  of  Honolulu — tlie  experimental  work,  and 
the  number  of  fires  during  the  year. 

The  experimental  work  at  the  nursery  has  been  along  the  lines  of  seed  testivf 
and  the  propagation  of  new  and  rare  plants.  In  which  various  forms  of  mbbet 
trees  have  been  given  considerable  attention. 

State  nursery  for  forest  tree  seedlings,  L.  R.  Jorbs  [Vermont  Sta.  B*l 
127,  pp.  43-52). — ^The  Vermont  general  assembly  of  1906  passed  an  act  to  aM 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  nursery  for  forest  seedlings  at  the 
Vermont  Station.  The  various  sections  Included  under  this  act  are  given  In  the 
bulletin. 

Under  section  3,  the  law  requires  that  the  experiment  station  shall,  as  soon 
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IS  possible,  furnish  to  all  applicants  >vlio  are  residents  or  landowners  of  Ver- 
mont, material  for  forest  planting  as  near  actual  cost  as  possible.  The  station 
!iere  ofFers  an  assortment  of  4  different  classes  of  white-pine  seedlings  for  forest 
mhI  nursery  growing,  together  with  a  few  black  locust  trees,  and  gives  advice 
to  prospective  buyers  In  regard  to  which  class  of  trees  to  buy,  together  with 
aotes  relative  to  forestry  planting,  the  kind  of  trees  to  plant  In  Vermont,  the 
time  and  method  of  planting,  transplanting  native  seedlings,  seed  collecting  and 
mowing,  and  making  nursery  l)ed8.  A  detailed  discussion  of  forest  planting  in 
Fennont  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1074). 

Beport  of  district  foresters  (Rpt.  Bd.  Comr».  Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii, 
i  (1906),  pp.  84-118). — This  report  consists  of  brief  statements  of  several  of  the 
Jistrict  foresters  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  to  the  present  extent  and  condi- 
tion of  the  native  forests,  the  extent  of  private  forest  reserves,  the  area  of  forest 
land  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  forest  plantings  for  the  year,  together  with 
iienernl  notes  on  forestry. 

Forest  management  in  southern  pines,  M.  Rothkuoel  (Forestry  Quart., 
5  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  1-10). — The  author  was  employed  for  some  time  as  forester 
for  a  large  lumber  company  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  gives  a  description  of  the 
system  of  Are  protection  adopted  by  that  company,  together  with  notes  on  the 
management  of  loblolly  and  longleaf  pine  areas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
constant  supply  of  lumber. 

Beport  of  the  controller,  experiment  station,  Feradeniya,  H.  Wbioht 
(Circs,  and  Affr.  Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Qard.  Ceylon,  3  (1906),  No.  2.},  pp.  .lOlS.W).— 
This  is  a  tabulated  report  of  experiments  commenced  or  continued  at  the  sta- 
tion during  1905  with  cacao,  rubber,  tea,  citronelln  grass,  leuiou  grass,  and 
groundnuts.  An  enumeration  Is  also  given  of  146  one-acre  plats,  showing  the 
present  plantings  of  cacao,  coffee,  cinnamon,  annatto,  croton,  areca  nut,  cocoanut, 
pomelo,  teak,  different  species  of  rubber,  and  several  other  varieties  of  Important 
trees.  Since  the  first  report  of  19a3  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  205)  the  plantings  of  various 
trees  have  increased  from  38,231  to  83,1&3  in  1905. 

The  work  with  cacao  consisted  in  the  excision  of  cankers  and  experiments  In 
spraying  and  fertilizing,  and  the  results,  together  with  notes  on  the  progress 
and  comiwsltlon  of  the  crop,  flower  periodicity,  and  returns  from  plots,  are  pre- 
sented In  tabular  form.  Results  are  given  of  yields  secured  from  some  of  the 
rubber  trees,  showing  the  date  of  each  tapping,  the  amount  of  rubber  obtained, 
and  the  total  amount  of  rubber  obtained  for  the  season.  Four  Peradeniya  trees, 
29  years  old,  produced  from  V-shaped  cuts  a  total  of  11  lbs.  5i  oz.,  and  4  similar 
trees  yielded  from  long  spiral  cuts  a  total  of  17  lbs.  8}  oz.  for  the  season. 

Treatment  of  cooperative  forestry  plats  (Ohio  St  a.  Circ.  6H.  pp.  .},  flg.  1). — 
This  circular  contains  advice  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees  at  planting  and  in 
the  nursery.  The  locust,  catalpa,  mulberry,  and  osage  orange  are  discussed 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Experience  thus  far  has  shown  that  if,  before  planting,  the  tops  are  cut  off  1 
or  2  in.  above  the  point  where  the  top  and  root  Join,  the  result  is  bettor  than  If 
the  cut  is  made  several  inches  higher,  since  but  one  sprout  naually  starts  whore 
the  cut  Is  made  low  down,  and  a  clean,  vigorous  growth  Is  assure<l.  This  treat- 
ment Is  advised  for  all  young  forest  trees  except  evergreens.  The  practice  of 
allowing  catalpa  trees  to  grow  2  or  3  years  before  pruning  Is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, since  although  a  long  stem  is  usually  secured  It  is  apt  to  l)ecome  top- 
heavy  and  easily  damaged  by  the  wind  when  the  foliage  is  wet.  The  l)etter 
plan  is  to  keep  the  trees  growing  straight  from  the  start.  In  oases  of  crooked 
trees,  or  where  severe  injury  has  l)een  caused  by  mice  or  rabbits,  the  trees  should 
be  cut  to  the  ground  regardless  of  their  age. 

It  has  been  found  that  trees  grow  much  faster  under  cultivation  than  when  in 
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8od.  The  caltlratioQ  of  locnst  trees  for  more  tban  one  season  Is  of  donbtfiil 
utility,  since  If  the  roots  are  lacerated  sprouts  will  spring  np.  Banking  tl>e  trea 
with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  each  fall  lessons  the  risk  of  the  trees  briii{ 
gnawed  by  mice. 

The  Importance  of  cUnxatlc  varietieB  of  species  of  trees  for  sylTienltmc, 
A.  COBUA  {CmtJ>L  Oetam.  Fortsw.,  SS  (1901),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-19;  2,  pp.  1^1 
fig*.  8 ) . — An  account  Is  given  of  Investigations  made  by  the  anfbor  and  otbfrs  oi 
the  adaptability  of  species  of  trees  grown  In  high  altitudes  for  planting  in  low- 
land coantrles,  and  vice  versa.  The  principal  trees  discussed  are  the  sprwe. 
larch,  white  and  black  pine,  and  sycamore. 

.As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  author  concludes  that  in  the  reaffoTC^- 
tlon  of  any  area  trees  should  be  used  which  are  native  to  that  particular  climiU. 

Table  for  determining  the  financial  increment  per  cent  of  trees  baaed  n 
their  market  values,  N.  B.  Bckbo  (Forettry  Quart.,  S  (1907),  \o.  X,  » 
S7-39). — ^This  table^  prepared  by  E.  Overland,  forest  estimator  In  the  XonrepJi 
government  service,  is  explained  in  detail  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  ralne  ii 
uneven-aged  stands  as  In  even-aged,  since  the  rate  of  increase  of  each  dUotur 
class  Is  determined  separately. 

New  method  of  measuring  volumes  of  conifers,  B.  E.  Ferrow  {ForfMn 
Quart.,  5  (1907),  yo.  1,  pp.  29-afi).— The  author  states  that  the  most  importjirt 
development  in  mensuration  In  later  years  Is  the  substitution  of  the  "f(m 
quotient" — as  elaborated  (after  Schuberg's  proposition)  by  Schiffel — for  ilr 
"  form  factor."  As  a  result  of  further  Investigations  made  at  the  Ansitiiii 
experiment  station,  SchiflFel  reports  that  "  all  conifers  (the  Euroiiean  fir,  affforr. 
pine,  larch)  can  be  approximately  but  sufficiently  accurately  cubed  upon  tie 
basis  of  one  and  the  same  form  quotient  table." 

The  author  gives  a  brief  explanation  of  SehifFel's  method,  together  wit* 
formulas  and  tables  used. 

The  Influence  of  light  and  of  changing  temperatures  on  tlie  germimttiiia 
of  seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  especially  pine,  A.  Atterbebc  (K.  Landli'. 
Akad.  Handl.  och  Tid»kr.,  45  (1906),  No.  S-4,  pp.  299-^15).— A.  review  of  ib 
literature  on  this  subject  Is  given,  together  with  a  report  on  experiments  ate 
this  line.  It  was  noted  that  variation  In  temperature  does  not  equal  the  be*- 
ficlal  effect  of  light  In  the  germination  of  pine  and  many  other  kinds  of  seed. 

The  best  methods  of  germinating  the  seeds  of  different  agricultural  en^  »" 
discussed. — v,  w.  woix. 

Obaervations  on  the  effects  of  spring  and  autumn  frosts  in  1905-1SO& 
H.  J.  Elweb  (Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  1  (1907),  No.  2.  pp.  16'9-j(79).— Notes  as 
given  as  to  the  effect  of  frost  on  a  large  number  of  hardwoods,  conifers,  aid 
shrubs  during  the  spring  and  autumn  periods  of  1905  and  1906. 

India  rubber  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  H.  C.  Peabson  (India  Rubber  WorU. 
S6  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  237-U2,  figs.  14).— An  Illustrated  account  of  a  large  nnnt 
ber  of  species  of  Ijoth  exotic  and  native  rubber-producing  plants  found  in  Cnta. 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  value  of  the  different  species. 

Present  and  future  phases  of  the  India  rubber  industry,  Tobleb  [Sit:^- 
Naturhist.  Ter.  Prtu»s.  Rheinlande  u.  Westfalens,  1906,  I,  pt.  C,  pp.  7-9).-^^ 
Is  a  brief  report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  author  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  rubber  Industry,  In  which  mention  is  made  of  the  synthetic  prodnction  of 
caoutchouc  by  Harries  from  the  residue  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sopr. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  various  families  of  rubber-producing  plants. 

The  cocoanut  palm  in  Ceylon,  J.  Ferguson  (Jour.  Ceylon  Branch  Kof- 
Astatic  8oc.,  19  (1906),  No.  57,  pp.  59-70,  map  i).— This  Is  a  paper  oo  tl» 
beginning,  rise,  and  progress  of  cocoanut  cultivation  in  Ceylon  from  earliei 
times  to  1660,  the  close  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  maritime  jooviiK** 
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In  which  the  author  refers  to  a  ^eat  number  of  early  writers  on  the  subject 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  10,000,000 
cocoanut  palms  la  Ceylon.  The  author  intends  to  cover  the  Dutch  and  British 
periods  in  a  later  paper. 

A  map  Is  given  showing  the  location  of  the  early  cocoanut  plantations  in 
Ceylon. 

The  Tavistock  woods,  W.  Scrlicr  (Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  1  (1907),  Jio.  i, 
pp.  1S&-164). — This  is  an  account  of  sylvicultural  work  which  has  l)een  con- 
ducted In  the  Tavistock  woods,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  during  the 
last  8  or  9  years.  A  general  description  of  the  forest  growth,  the  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  woods  as  laid  down  by  the  author  in  1898,  and  a  summary 
of  the  woi%  actually  carried  out  are  given.  The  plans  include  the  treatment  of 
oak  timber  areas,  mixed  woods,  simple  coppice  woods,  and  standelq. 

During  the  past  8  years  over  620  acres  have  been  stocked  with  various  species 
of  hardwoods  and  conifers. 

Evergpreena  for  the  Iowa  planter,  A.  T.  Ebwin  and  H.  P.  Baker  (lotca  Sta. 
Bui.  90,  pp.  46,  ftga.  16). — Early  In  the  seventies  the  horticultural  section  of  tt>e 
Iowa  experiment  station  instituted  an  extensive  experiment  In  the  testing  of 
new  species  of  evergreens  to  determine  their  hardiness  and  value  for  Iowa  con- 
ditions. This  work  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year  and  this  bulletin  is 
the  first  report  of  these  Investigations. 

A  record  is  given  of  the  behavior  of  the  more  Important  species  of  evergreens 
tested  both  at  the  station  and  throughout  the  State  generally,  together  with 
estimates  of  their  value  for  the  Iowa  planter.  Part  1  is  devoted  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  tree  growing  In  Iowa,  and  the  transplanting,  cultivation,  and  pruning 
of  evergreens.  Part  2  consists  of  a  report  on  species  planted  in  the  State  with 
regard  to  hardiness,  adaptability  to  various  soils,  comparative  rate  of  growth, 
and  general  value  for  forestry  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  groups  con- 
sidered are  pines,  larches,  spruces,  hemlocks,  firs,  cypresses,  arbor  vltaes,  Juni- 
pere,  and  ginkgos.  A  list  Is  given  of  evergreens  recommended  for  planting  In 
different  parts  of  the  State  under  the  conditions  discussed,  and  many  of  the 
xpecles  are  illustrated. 

.  Preservation  of  wood  used  for  telegraph  poles,  R.  Nowotny  {Baumate- 
rialienkunde,  12  (1907),  No.  5-6,  pp.  65-69). — This  is  a  comparative  review  of 
the  various  methods  and  materials  either  used  or  under  experiment  for  the 
preservation  of  telegraph  poles  both  In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  H.  L.  Bolley  (yorth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  1, 
pp.  28-36). — The  principal  Investigations  carried  on  by  the  botanist  have  been  In 
the  study  of  resistance  to  disease  In  plants.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
whether  resistance  to  disease  Is  an  individual  chasacterlstlc  or  whether  this 
'resistance  Is  gained  by  gradual  accretions  from  season  to  season.  Especial 
attention  was  given  to  the  possibilities  of  breeding  resistant  races  of  potatoes, 
flax,  and  wheal 

In  the  flax  selection  experiments  the  author  has  found  that  all  cultivated 
varieties  seem  subject  to  wilt  disease,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  subject 
to  flax  rust.  In  his  experiments  with  the  flax  rust,  and  cooperative  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Indiana  Station  he  found  that  the  flax  rust  passes  all 
Its  different  spore  stages  upon  the  cultivated  flax.  This  explains  the  loss  from 
rust  In  experimental  plats  which  had  been  devoted  to  flax  growing  for  a  con- 
tlderable  number  of  years.    The  author  recommends  for  farm  practice  that  to 
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prevent  exoesBlve  ru«t  infection  all  rusty  flax  straw  be  tboronghly  composted 
or  burned  nnd  that  rotation  of  crops  t>e  followed. 

In  his  work  with  wheat,  401  different  strains  were  under  investiKation,  and  all 
the  plats  were  Riven  every  possible  chance  to  become  Infested  witta  the  conunon 
wheat  dlseasex. 

All  exi»eriment  was  curried  on  to  determine  the  effect  of  soil  sterilization,  in 
which  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  14  In.  was  sterilized  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  plat  and  seeded  to  wheat  The  yield  of  straw  and  grain  on  the  sterilized  plat 
was  above  tlie  normal  growth  of  any  near-by  field  crop,  and  the  yield  the  second 
year  after  sterilization  was  more  than  one-third  greater  than  a  similar  dod- 
sterillzeil  plat. 

A  brief  account  Is  given  of  experiments  on  the  fertilization  of  clover  and 
alfalfa.  In  which  areas  of  red  and  white  clover  and  alfalfa  were  covered  with 
small  meshed  wire  screen  to  exclude  the  larger  insects.  The  results  showed 
that  alfalfa  could  partly  All  under  such  conditions,  while  white  clover  produced 
about  one-third  as  much  seed  under  the  screen  as  in  the  open,  and  only  1  bead  of 
red  clover  produced  any  seed. 

In  continuation  of  previous  experiments,  the  author  reports  on  tree  feedini^ 
stating  that  his  exiieriments  have  progressed  sufficiently  far  to  penult  a  state- 
ment that  formaldehyde,  copper  sulphate,  and  iron  sulphate,  when  properly 
applied,  tend  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  apple  trees  from  sun-scald  and  soar 
heart,  to  check  the  development  of  apple  blight,  and  may  bold  the  plam-pocket 
disease  in  check.  The  method  of  applying  the  solution  Is  fully  described  In  a 
previous  re|M)rt  (E.  S.  It.,  16,  p.  131).  Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  plant  snirer 
01  the  State,  fungus  diseases,  weed  and  seed  laws,  etc. 

The  wintering  of  grain  rusts,  A.  H.  Chbisthan  {Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  ScL 
Artu,  and  Letters,  15  (190^).  pt.  1.  pp.  98-107). — ^The  author  gives  a  review  «t 
observations  made  by  different  Investigators  on  the  wintering  of  cereal  rusts. 
In  order  to  test  the  ability  of  rusts  to  winter  as  mycelium  and  uredospores  in  i 
latitude  farther  north  than  reported  by  others,  be  undertook  a  series  of  obserra- 
tions  on  several  of  the  common  rusts  through  the  winter  of  1902-3. 

Well  rusted  plants  could  easily  be  found  late  in  November,  and  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  material  was  gathered  from  rye,  wheat,  blue  grass, 
and  oats,  some  of  the  plats  being  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow,  while  others 
were  exix>«tHl  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Water  cultures  were  ma<te 
of  the  iiredoK|)orei<i,  and  the  germination  of  the  spores  as  well  as  the  maxininm 
and  niiniiuum  temperature  of  each  day  are  shown  in  tabular  form.  Spores 
were  germinated  on  every  day  noted  except  In  one  Instance,  where  they  were 
coliei'tt-d  on  February  18.  It  apijcars  from  the  table  that  In  the  latitude  of 
Wisconsin,  and  with  o  i>eriod  of  3  months  during  which  the  temperature  scarcely 
rises  above  the  freezing  point,  viable  uredospores  may  be  obtained  at  practically 
any  time  during  the  winter. 

It  was  noted  early  In  the  winter  that  in  the  cose  of  badly  rusted  grain  many 
of  the  leaves  exhibited  pale  spotted  areas,  and  settions  of  these  showed  the 
presence  of  mycelium  and  undeveloped  spores. 

Continuing  his  observations,  the  author  found  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
there  were  2  distinct  outbreaks  of  rust,  the  first  occurring  on  tlie  old  winter 
leaves  within  2  weeks  following  the  first  warm  weather,  while  the  second  crop 
of  uredospores  did  not  api)ear  until  after  the  development  of  the  first  spring 
leaves.  He  found  by  experiment  that  in  the  cool  weather  of  the  Earing  the 
Incubation  iierlod  following  inoculation  Is  usually  lengthened  to  between  3  and 
4  week.s.  The  winter  leaves  die  early  In  the  spring  and  with  them  the  winter 
mycelium,  but  not  until  it  has  produced  uredospores  which  inoculate  the  new 
leaves.    Between  the  dying  of  the  old  leaves  and  the  appearance  of  rust  on  the 
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new  a  period  of  Incubation  takes  place,  which  may  be  lengthened  more  or  less 
according  to  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  In  the  spring. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  as  the  severity  of  the  winter  must  ofFect 
the  amount  of  healthy  host  tissue  that  survives  the  winter,  It  must  also  limit  the 
amount  of  mycelium  and  the  number  of  uredospores  in  the  spring,  and  that  this 
in  all  probability  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  violence  of  early 
outbreaks  of  rust 

Treating  seed  grains  for  the  prevention  of  smut,  R.  A.  Moore  and  A.  L. 
Stone  (.Wisconsin  Sta.  Bpt.  1906,  pp.  270-27^,  fig.  1,  dgm.  1). — Experiments 
were  carried  on  by  the  authors  to  lessen  the  loss  caused  by  smut  diseases  of 
barley.  The  treatments  included  soaking  the  seed  grain  In  formaldehyde  and 
corrosive  sublimate  solutions,  and  a  modified  form  of  the  hot-water  treatment 

The  formaldehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate  treatments  were  efCective  in  con- 
trolling the  form  of  smut  known  as  closed  smut,  but  they  were  without  effect 
for  the  loose  smut  of  barley.  For  this  the  authors  recommend  soaking  the  seed 
grain  for  12  hours  in  cold  water,  after  which  It  is  submerged  for  from  5  to  20 
minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  130°  F.  As  this  treatment  Is  efficient  for 
both  forms  of  smut,  it  is  recommended  for  combating  smut  diseases  of  barley. 

A  contribution  to  the  biology  of  erg^ots,  R.  Stager  (Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
2.  Abt.,  n  (1907),  No.  22-Zi,  pp.  773-784).— Inoculation  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  for  2  years  with  conidia  and  sclerotia  of  Clavlceps  on  Sesleria  cwrtilea 
from  different  localities  to  determine  the  possibility  of  biological  races  of  this 
species.  A  considerable  numlier  of  species  of  grasses  were  inoculated,  but  on 
only  a  few  were  the  inoculations  successful.  The  results  obtained  show  the 
apparent  identity  of  the  ergot  from  2  localities,  the  difterences  attributed  being 
due  to  climatic  conditions.  Based  upon  his  experiments  the  author  gives  an 
amended  description  of  the  biological  race  occurring  on  8.  (xerulea. 

Infection  experiments  with  Erysiphe  graminis,  G.  M.  Reed  (Trans.  Wis. 
Acad.  Sci.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  lo  (190.i),  pt.  1,  pp.  lSo-16t). — ^The  author  con-  I 

ducted  a  series  of  inoculation  exjjerlments,  using  the  conidia  of  E.  graminis  I 

from  blue  grass  and  rye,  and  as  host  plants  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  squirrel  tail  ! 

barley,  smooth  brome  grass,  various  species  of  Poa,  rye  grass,  tall  meadow  : 

fescue,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  floating  manna  grass,  etc.  | 

In  the  experiments  with  conidia  from  blue  grass  it  was  found  that  the  mildew  j 

on  I'oa  pratensis  will  not  readily  infect  the  other  8i)ecies  of  Poa  experimented 
with.  Fnder  certain  conditions  it  seems  to  be  able  to  pass  over  to  some  extent 
to  P.  nemoralia  and  in  a  still  less  degree  to  P.  trivialis  and  P.  compressa.  In 
the  experiments  with  conidia  from  rye  no  inoculations  were  successful  except 
on  the  control  rye  plants'.     In  all  the  experiments  the  seedlings  of  rye  which  1 

were  inoculated  with  conidia  from  rye  uniformly  became  infected,  and  this  was  t 

also  true  when  blue  grass  was  Inoculated  with  conidia  from  blue  grass.  When 
inoculations  were  made  on  other  host  plants  In  nearly  ever}'  instance  there  was 
no  Infection.  i 

The  experiments  confirm  the  general  conclusion  that  spores  of  the  mildew  1 

from  one  grass  will  not  infect  a  grass  belonging  to  a  different  genus.  It  seems 
probable  that  for  E.  graminis  at  least  there  is  one  if  not  more  distinct  sjiecies 
for  each  genus  of  grasses,  and  in  some  instances  there  may  be  a  number  of  'i 

physiological  forms  upon  the  various  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Further  researches  on  brusone  of  rice  in  1905,  U.  Bbizi   (Ann.  1st.  Agr.  \ 

imian},  6  (1901-190.')),  pp.  61-lOS,  figs.  <?).— The  experiments  previously  carried 
on  by  the  author  had  Indicated  that  brusone  may  be  caused  by  physiological 
conditions.  In  the  experiments  upon  which  the  present  article  Is  based,  this 
problem  was  tested  on  a  larger  scale  with  3  varieties  of  rice,  which  showed 
ocHMiderable  differences  la  their  resisting  power  toward  unfavorable  conditions 
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about  the  roots.  When  the  nsual  supply  of  oxygen  was  withheld  from  the  roots. 
yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  spots  appeared  on  the  leaves  and  other  aeriai 
portions  of  the  stem  within  a  few  days.  It  was  also  observed  that  Piricularia 
orvzte  developed  and  fmctifled  In  some  of  these  qiots. 

In  control  plants,  however,  kept  under  proper  conditions  for  growth,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  produce  an  Infection  with  this  fungus  in  a  single  case. 
These  experiments  are  held  to  confirm  results  previously  obtained  and  Indicate 
that  brusone  is  due  to  a  deficiency  or  absence  of  free  oxygen  in  the  vicinity-  of 
the  delicate  absorbing  rootlets.  According  to  the  author,  practical  rice  g runners 
have  found  that  there  is  more  danger  of  brusone  when  the  rice  is  dry  in  tlie 
morning  than  when  it  is  moistened  with  dew.  Tliese  facts  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  If  the  disease  were  due  to  a  fungus. 

While  the  author  does  not  claim  to  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
cause  of  brusone,  be  believes  that  It  Is  probably  due  to  tbe  Irregular  or  incom- 
plete respiration  of  tbe  minute  absorbing  rootlets  still  without  a  coric  layer. 

The  winter  rot  of  potatoes  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  IS  (1907),  ^o.  li, 
pp.  7S9,  7^0,  fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  a  rot  of  potatoes  in  cellars  and 
storage  pits  which  Is  due  to  the  fungus  Xectria  solani.  For  tlie  prevention  of 
this  rot  the  writer  suggests  that  potatoes  should  be  well  dried  before  storing 
and  sprinkled  with  powdered  sulphur  during  the  process  of  drying.  Land  that 
has  produced  a  diseased  crop  will  certainly  be  infected  with  tbe  tangos  and 
should  not  be  planted  to  potatoes  again  for  several  years.  Tbe  use  of  lime  or 
kainit  Is  recommended  on  infected  land. 

Potato  spraying  experiment,  E.  P.  Sandsten  and  J.  G.  Milwaru  {WU- 
conMn  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  t09-iJ8,  figg.  S). — In  order  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  under  ordinary  farm  conditions  spraying  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
for. tbe  past  3  years  In  the  principal  potato-growing  counties  of  ttie  State.  A 
detailed  account  of  these  experiments  is  given  in  a  previous  publication  of  tbe 
station  (SL  S.  R.,  18,  p.  53).  In  1906  experiments  were  conducted  on  3  areas 
of  30  acres  each  in  which  5  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  sprayed  at 
a  cost  of  $3.70  per  acre,  tlie  net  gain  ranging  from  |15.50  to  $36  per  acre. 
In  1906  another  series  of  exiieriments  was  carried  on  In  which  the  average  gains 
on  4  fields  are  expressed  in  yield  per  acre,  the  Increases  wltb  6  applications 
being  18.9,  40,  47,  and  29  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 

Pineapple  and  banana  diseases,  W.  V.  Town  (Porto  Rico  Rta.  Rpt.  190S, 
p.  27). — Tbe  author  reports  a  serious  trouble  of  pineapples  following  the  plant- 
ing of  the  crowns  of  tbe  fruit.  The  plants  rotted  soon  after  being  set,  tbe  first 
Indication  of  disease  appearing  in  tbe  rotting  of  the  lower  leaves  and  under- 
ground parts,  and  later  extending  to  the  center  leaves.  The  exact  nature  of  tbe 
trouble  has  not  been  determined,  but  It  was  found  that  drying  the  crowns  for  8 
or  10  days  before  planting  materially  reduced  the  losses. 

Tbe  disease  of  bananas  briefly  described  is  believed  to  i)e  of  bacterial  origin 
and  Is  characterized  by  tbe  darkened  areas  found  throughout  the  peeudotmnks 
of  tbe  plants.  Tbe  affected  portions  of  the  plants  have  a  very  disagreeable 
odor.  From  tbe  author's  observations  It  Is  believed  that  much  damage  may 
result  from  this  disease.  A  similar  disease  Is  said  to  have  been  reported  in  tbe 
Leeward  Islands. 

A  disease  of  coffe*,  J.  W.  Van  Lbenroff  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1906.  p.  Si).— 
Tbe  autbor  briefly  describes  a  fungus  disease  which  attacks  coffee  berries,  tbe 
fungus  apparently  passing  through  the  parchment  and  causing  warty  excres- 
cences to  appear  on  tbe  grain.  The  disease  was  found  to  occur  on  trees  grown 
in  shade  as  well  as  on  those  without  shade,  but  perfectly  healthy  trees  were  not 
observed  to  be  affected.  An  examination  of  fresh  berries  indicated  that  tlie_ 
came  was  probably  8tW)um  flavUum.    Trees  sprayed  3  times  with  Bordeanx 
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mixture  at  Intervals  of  2  weeks  after  the  falling  of  tbc  bloaaonis  showed  no 
disease  during  the  succeeding  seaoon. 

A  bacterial  diseaM  of  fruit  trees,  R.  Adebhold  (I)cut.  Obstbau  Ztg.,  WOT, 
-Yo.  fi,  pp.  90-(H.  figs.  i). — An  account  Is  given  of  a  bacterial  disease  of  cherry 
trees  due  to  BacillUB  tpongiotus,  which  has  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  R., 
17.  J).  11(55;  18,  p.  W7). 

The  distribution  of  the  g^ooseberry  mildew  in  Europe,  W.  IIebter  {Crnthl. 
Bttkt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  17  (1907),  No.  22-U,  pp.  76^-773,  fig*.  5).— The  author 
traces  tlie  distribution  of  the  gooseberry  mildew  (Hpharothei-a  mnrs-uva)  In 
Euro|)e  for  the  year  liXHS,  giving  the  reported  stations  where  it  has  been 
observed  in  Ireland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Finland,  Norway, 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

A  new  disease  of  cacao  (Apr.  Xctc*  [Barbados],  6  (1907),  No.  128,  p.  93). — 
Tbe  writer  states  that  dlseasett  roots  and  stems  of  cacao  were  received  from  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Trinidad  in  October,  1906,  which  upon  examination  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  dark  mycelial  threads  in  the  vessels  of  the  roots  and 
with  byptuc  of  other  fungi  in  the  medullary  rays  and  other  cells  of  tbe  stem. 
Tbe  mycelium  in  the  stem  api)eared  to  be  continuous  with  black  fruiting 
bodieA,  which  are  recognized  as  species  of  Lasiodlplodla. 

Specimens  of  the  stems  submitted  to  this  Department  were  said  to  be  Infested 
with  the  same  fungus  as  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  452)  as  occur- 
ring on  cacao  and  mangoes.  The  Identity  of  the  fungus  In  the  roots  has  not 
yot  l»een  determined. 

Attention  is  called  to  tbe  presence  of  this  fungus  on  cacao  and  other  plants 
in  widely  distant  regions  In  the  West  Indies.  When  the  disease  is  found,  all 
infested  twigs  and  branches  should  be  cut  out  and  burned  and  dead  trees 
should  be  uprooted  and  destroyed. 

Diseases  of  cocoanut  palms,  F.  A.  Stockdale  (.igr.  News  [Barbados],  6 
(1907),  No.  127,  p.  7.5). — liescrlptions  are  given  of  3  diseases  of  the  cocoanut 
Iialms  observetl  by  the  author  in  Trinidad. 

The  first  of  these,  a  root  disease,  is  attributed  to  the  fungus  Boiryodiploilia 
sp.,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  yellowing  and  banging  down  of  the  leaves,  by 
the  disorganized  condition  of  the  cortex  of  the  roots  and  the  red  discoloration  in 
tbe  stem,  and  by  the  pustules  bearing  fungus  spores  on  tbc  dead  leaf  stalks. 
This  disease  may  be  spread  through  tbe  soil  or  by  siiores.  It  appears  In  all 
soils,  but  apparently  spreads  more  rapidly  and  is  more  destructive  In  damp, 
lowlying,  undrained  regions.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  the  author 
recommends  the  burning  of  all  diseased  trees  and  rubbish,  isolation  by  digging 
trenches  around  diseased  trees,  cultivation  of  the  laud,  and  spraying  with 
fungicides  for  the  destruction  of  the  spores,  as  well  as  applications  to  the  soli 
for  the  destruction  of  the  mycelium.  Where  re|)lantlng  Is  necessary  It  should 
be  done  with  riite  nuts  from  disease-resistant  trees. 

Tbe  leaf  disease  descrit)ed  is  caused  by  a  s])ecies  of  I'estalozzia,  and  may  be 
recognized  by  yellowish  spots  on  the  leaflets,  especially  near  tlielr  tips.  Tliese 
!«pots  Increase  In  size,  the  leaf  turns  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally  dies.  When 
the  leaflets  of  tlie  terminal  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  leaves  have  died  this  i>ortlon  breaks 
off  and  hangs  vertically  downward  from  the  end  of  the  dying  loaves.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  characteristic  indlctitions  of  this  disease.  Ass<K-late<l 
with  this  fungus  is  another,  Diplodia  epicocos.  Imt  exiwrlments  seem  to  Indicate 
that  It  Is  saprophytic  and  only  completes  the  destruction  begun  i>y  tlie  Tcsta- 
lozzla.  The  spread  of  this  disease  is  accomplished  by  wind  and  rain,  and  efforts 
should  .Ite  made  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  liealthy  and  vigorous  a  condition  as 
possible. 
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Tbe  third  disease  described  Is  termed  bud  rot  disease,  and  was  noticed  in 
feeveral  Isolated  districts.  Tbe  cause  of  the  trouble  is  said  to  be  iioiiievhtt 
obscure.  The  roots  and  stem  of  tbe  palm  appear  healthy,  while  tbe  bod  te 
Involved  In  a  vile-smelling  soft  rot  In  one  Instance  a  fungus  was  found  in  the 
advancing  margin  of  tbe  diseased  part,  but  generally  bacteria  were  the  onlr 
organisms  present.  Three  different  8i)ecle8  of  bacteria  have  been  observed  in 
c-onnection  with  this  disease,  but  as  yet  no  definite  data  bare  been  obtatnad  at 
to  liow  they  gain  entrance  to  the  tree  or  whether  they  are  tlje  primary  cause  rf 
tbe  disease.  It  la  thought  that  careful  cultivation  and  the  prompt  destructioB 
of  diseased  material  would  tend  to  keep  this  disease  In  check. 

The  effect  of  alkaline  polyaulphlds  on  sprayings  apparatus,  M.  Fitiion 
(Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  I'Ent),  28  (1907),  .\o.  Jl.  pp.  329-331).— Atteatimi* 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  using  alkaline  polysnlphids  as  fungicides  the  soiutiov 
attack  cop|)er  lined  spraying  apparatus.  On  this  account  such  apparatus  sboolii 
be  heavily  tin  lined  to  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  tbe  fangicide. 

ECOKOHIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOY. 

Inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  A.  Weibman  and  R.  Skmoti  (irri 
Ragsen  u.  Gcsrll.  Biol,  3  (1906).  No.  1.  pp.  "l-tl ;  i  (1907),  Ko.  1,  pp.  I-4«l.- 
The  controversy  set  forth  In  these  articles  concerns  the  old  problem  of  ■whetlw 
acquired  characters  In  animals  may  be  inherited,  the  negative  side  of  the  qixf- 
tlon  being  taken  up  by  Weisman  and 'the  affirmative  by  Semon.  The  Uttn 
authority  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  heredity  in  an  unprejodictj 
manner  so  long  as  It  is  assumed  that  acquired  characters  can  not  be  inherited. 

The  zoological  record,  D.  Shabp  (Zool.  Ree.,  .}2  (1905),  pp.  LXV+lSDl^- 
As  in  previous  issues  of  this  annual  publication  elaborate  classified  tM^e- 
graphles  are  given  of  the  literature  relating  to  all  branches  of  zoology.  Tlit 
bibliographies  of  the  various  subjects  have  been  worked  up  by  members  of  tV 
record  committee  of  the  council  of  the  zoological  society  of  London.  Tbe  voimne 
covers  tbe  literature  published  In  1905.  It  Is  announced  that  the  volume  w 
1900  win  be  a  joint  production  of  the  international  catalogue  organization  »i 
this  committee. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  dlvlaion  of  zoology,  H.  A.  Scbface  (Pen*- 
Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Div.  Zool.  ^  (1907),  No.  10.  pp.  353-382.  pl».  2).— Brief 
recommendations  are  made  regarding  the  use  of  carlwn  bisulphid  in  combatlij 
Insect  pests  of  beans,  peas,  and  other  seeds ;  the  treatment  of  San  JosP  snlf 
with  lime-sulphur  wash  and  commercial  insecticides;  and  the  results  obtainei 
by  commercial  orchardlsts  In  combating  this  pest. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  C.  O.  Houghton  (Deloirare  Sta.  Rpt.  19M.ff 
Hl-159.  pi.  /). — In  spraying  for  San  Jos^  scale  boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  piw 
better  results  than  the  unboiled  wash.  Pure  kerosene  did  not  Injure  native  pl«n 
trees,  but  causetl  some  Injury  to  apple  and  pear  trees.  In  commercial  orchirfs 
little  differenc-e  was  seen  In  the  results  from  the  use  of  boiled  and  unboiled 
lime-sulphur  washes. 

Snowy  tree-cricket  Is  reported  to  have  caused  injury  to  the  trunk  of  a  pian 
tree.  Brief  reports  are  al.so  made  on  the  Indian-meal  moth  in  jelly,  funilg«tl<" 
for  the  white  fly,  CliUocorus  similis.  the  codling  moth,  the  oyster-shell  tart- 
louse,  the  mushroom  maggot,  and  the  strawberry  weevil. 

Division  of  entomology,  A.  Craw  (Rpt.  Bit.  Comr».  Agr.  and  Forettl 
Hawaii,  2  (1905),  pp.  99-166.  pJs.  2,  flga.  11). — ^Thls  material  has  already  lx« 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  H.,  18,  p.  3!52). 

Division  of  entomology,  A.  {'raw  (Rpt.  Bd.  Comra.  .ign.  and  Forefin 
Hawaii,  3  (1906),  pp.  139-161,,  ftgs.  6).— A  summary  Is  presented  of  the  IBS?**- 
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on  -work  which  has  b«en  carried  on  by  the  division  in  preventing  the  ravages 
*  Ixise>ct8  and  fungus  diseases  in  Hawaii.  Brief  notes  are  inciuded  on  insect 
>sts  found  on  shipments  of  plants  which  were  held  in  quarantine.  Particular 
tto^tion  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  Importations  of  beneficial 
iseots  which  have  been  made  into  Hawaii.  Recently  considerable  effort  has 
een  devoted  to  a  study  of  EucoUa  impatiens  and  other  natural  enemies  of  the 
orn  fly. 

Xteport  of  the  government  entomoIogiBt,  R.  E.  (tB£EN  (Circs,  and  Apr.  Jour. 
U*t0.  Bot.  Oard.  Ceylon,  3  (1906),  No.  22,  pp.  287-29.)).— Many  of  the  weli- 
oo-wn  tea  pests  continued  to  give  trouble  during  1900.  The  use  of  sulphur 
Snlnst  tea  mites  has  been  more  extensive.  The  remedy  Is  effective,  but  some 
omplalnts  have  been  made  of  Injury  to  the  tea  foliage  from  its  use. 

The  cultivation  of  Kickxla  rubber  has  been  rendered  almost  Impossible  by  the 
ittacka  of  Caprinia  conchylalis.  This  pest  may  be  controlled  by  rei)eated  spray- 
hr  with  arsenlcais.    Notes  are  also  given  on  other  pests  of  rubber  and  cotton. 

A.ttempt8  are  being  made  to  establish  apiculture  in  iCeylon  and  the  govern- 
ii«?nt  is  enc«>uraging  the  extension  of  sericulture. 

Xleport  of  State  nursery  inspection,  J.  6.  Moore  ( WU<imitin  Uta.  Rpt.  1906, 
pp.  2S1-2S9). — Thus  far  considerable  success  has  been  had  In  keeping  dangerous 
iuHects  and  fungus  diseased  In  Wisconsin  under  control.  Notes  are  given  on 
tli*»  ijrevalence  and  treatment  of  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  cottony  ninple  scale, 
w<»<>lly  aphis,  peach  aphis,  imported  willow  weevil,  crown  gull,  apple  blight,  etc. 
Injnrlons  insects  and  their  control,  W.  T.  Ci.ark8  (Alabama  Vol.  Sta.  Bui. 
ISO,  pp.  20). — Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  damage  which  may  be  done 
to  i-ultivated  crops  by  inse<-tR.  Formulas  are  given  for  tlie  preparation  of  Paris 
tn*<^'n.  arsenate  of  lead,  poison  baits,  and  lime-sulphur  wash.  Attention  is  also 
(-aHed  to  the  importance  of  mcH-hanicai  methods  of  destroying  ins(H-t  {lents  and 
the  use  of  trap  crops  for  this  puritose. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  C.  P.  Giixette  (Colorado  Sta.  Kpt.  1906,  pp. 
142-1^9). — During  the  year  under  report  attention  was  given  to  the  melon 
louse,  grasshoppers,  cottony  maple  scale,  oyster-shell  scale,  peach-twig  borer, 
Iieach  borer,  codling  moth,  etc.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  entomological  work 
Iiroposed  for  the  coming  year.  The  field  entomologist,  K.  I'.  Taylor,  reiwrts  on 
I>ractlcal  work  in  coutrolling  insect  pests,  the  collection  of  e<'onouiic  Insects, 
inspection  of  orchards,  and  attendance  at  farmers'  Institutes.  It  is  stated 
that  despite  the  excellent  spraying  eciuipment  in  <}rand  Valley,  the  codling 
moth  does  a  great  amoimt  of  harm.  This  is  attributed  to  a  lack  in  thoroughness 
of  method,  deficiency  in  spray  lug  material,  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  life 
history  of  the  moth. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  wheat  during  1905-6,  K.  Bruner  and  M.  H. 
SwENK  (Xebraxka  Kta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  36,  pt.  1,  flff*.  /}>• — In  this  account  of  wheat 
insects  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Hessian  fly,  whicli  caused  a  great 
amount  of  damage  In  Nebraska  for  n  number  of  years,  but  diminished  in  num- 
bers when  control  methods  suggested  by  the  station  were  put  Into  practUv 
by  farmers.  The  habits  and  life  history  of  the  pest  are  discussed  in  detail 
and  the  standard  methods  of  control  are  recommended. 

Biological  and  economic  notes  are  also  given  on  the  wheat-stem  maggot,  frit 
flies,  wheat  midge,  wheat  straw-worms,  stalk  borer,  and  grain  plant  louse. 

Beport  of  the  entomologflBt  and  plant  pathologist,  W.  V.  Tower  (Porto 
Rico  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  25-28). — Some  of  the  orange  groves  in  the  Island  are 
infested  with  red  scale.  A  fungus  disease  has  re<-ently  been  observe<l  to  liold 
this  insect  in  check.  One  of  the  most  serious  ix-sts  of  the  orange  Is  the  puri)le 
scale,  which  may  be  l»est  controlled  l)y  the  use  of  Iline-suiphur  wash.  This 
gives  better  results  than  kerosene  or  crude  oil  emulsions.    Brief  notes  are  also 
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iclven  ou  May  beetles,  oranse  leaf-weeril,  brown  scale,  and  Wewt  Indian  peach 
tirale. 

Attention  la  belnx  K'veu  to  the  dlseaaea  and  Insect  pests  of  pineapples, 
tmuanas,  i>«ifree.  and  RUfmr  cane. 

Dlaeaaea  and  Inaect  peata  of  coflea,  J.  W.  Van  Leenuoff  {Porto  Rico  8t9. 
Rpt.  1906,  pp.  Si,  Si). — lieaf  weevils  which  commonly  live  on  larger  trees 
around  coffee  plantations  may  fall  on  the  coffee  trees  and  feed  upon  tbem. 
causing  considerable  damage.  The  coffee  leaf-miner  was  not  as  abundant  as  in 
previous  yearn.  Considerable  benefit  was  noted  from  the  thorough  fertilizatioii 
of  infested  trees. 

Bibliography  of  Canadian  entomology,  V.  3.  S.  Bethune  {Separate  from 
Trann.  Hoy.  Noc.  Canada,  i.  iter.,  12  {l9(>it-7),  Ifec.  IV,  pp.  53-65). — A  brief 
blbllofcraphy  of  works  relating  to  Canadian  entomology  and  published  In  1905  is 
presented  Id  an  alphabetical  order  under  the  authors'  names. 

The  genua  Xiencaapis,  U  Lindinoeb  {Jahrb.  Hamburg.  Witt.  Ansl..  iS  il99i). 
Betheft  3.  pp.  ISO,  pit.  7). — ^The  literature  relating  to  this  genus  of  scale 
insects  is  reviewed  in  connection  with  a  bibliography  of  154  titles.  The  author 
discusses  the  general  anatomical  features  of  the  genus,  with  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  relationsbip  of  different  species,  and  presents  an  analytical  ta.ble  for 
the  identiflcatinn  of  the  various  species. 

The  tobacco  thrlpa,  a  new  and  destructive  enemy  of  shade-grown  tobaoeo, 
W.  A.  lI<x>KEB  <r.  «.  Dept.  .igr..  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  65,  pp.  24,  pit.  2,  flg*.  »(.— In 
1!M»4  attention  was  called  to  an  attack  of  tbrips  upon  shade-grown  tobacco. 
Other  references  to  injuries  of  this  sort  are  also  noted  by  the  author.  Tbe 
fq>ecIfM  under  discussion  in  this  bulletin  is  Eulhript  nicotiana:  which  is  de- 
scribed as  new. 

The  injury  caused  by  this  insect  Is  referred  to  as  white  vein  on  account  vt 
tbe  color  of  the  veins  of  infested  tobacco  leaves.  This  is  quite  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  white  vein  of  northern  grown  tobacco,  which  is  due  to  some  physio- 
logical disorder. 

The  insect  appears  to  l)e  distributed  rather  widely  throughout  the  Southern 
States  and  feeds  upon  a  number  of  weeds  and  other  plants  as  well  as  upon 
tobacco.  Only  12  or  l.S  days  are  required  for  a  life  cycle  during  warm  w^eatiier. 
The  lnse<-t  hibernates  in  the  adult  stage. 

The  tobacco  thrips  is  most  successfuliy  controlled  by  8pra.ving  with  kerosaie 
emulsion  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water  and  carefully  mixed,  since  free  ken>- 
Kcne  will  bum  the  tobac^'o  leaves.  Tbe  application  should  be  made  in  the 
evening.  Other  Insecticides  were  tried  with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but 
were  not  as  effective  as  the  kerosene  emulsion.  In  addition  to  tbe  use  of  thi« 
inmH-tlcide.  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  seed  bed  should  be  separate  from  ttie 
Held  in  which  the  totmcco  is  subsequently  planted. 

Surface  caterpillars,  H.  M.  Lefbot  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  2  {1907).  So.  1.  pp. 
,}J-.}6'.  'pi.  1). — The  term  surface  caterpillars  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cutwonns 
and  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  these  i)ests  which  attack  plantings  of  oplnm. 
|)eas,  and  other  crops.  In  combating  them,  tbe  best  success  was  had  from  tbe 
use  of  a  pol-sou  bait  ctmtaiulng  4  lbs.  of  white  arsenic  and  8  lbs.  of  sugar  in  f> 
gals,  of  water  w^bich  was  used  to  moisten  80  lbs.  of  chopped  straw. 

IiOCUBts  (RhodeHian  Agr.  .Jour.,  ^  {1907),  No.  S,  pp.  236-H7). — Large  quan- 
tities of  nrseiiito  of  s(Kla  have  been  used  in  attempts  to  destroy  locusts.  Tbii: 
application  of  arsenicnl  poisons  led  to  some  complaints  that  locust  birds  weiv 
thereby  destroyed.  An  investigation  of  this  question  showed  tliat  very  few 
if  any  locust-eating  birds  are  destroyed  by  feeding  upon  poisoned  locusts,  -t 
brief  summary  is  given  of  tbe  discussion  held  at  a  recent  intercolonial  ecu- 
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Terence  in  Pretoria  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  suitable  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  locust  pest. 

The  praying  mantis,  J.  R.  Inda  {Com.  Par.  Agr.  [Mexico],  Girc.  .J-},  pp.  i}. 
fiff».  15). — Tlie  author  presents  notes  on  the  habits  and  ilfe  history  of  Maiilix 
religio»a  and  il.  Carolina,  with  particular  reference  to  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  agricuiture  by  these  insects. 

Tlie  chief  enemies  of  the  apple,  B.  Marchal  and  Poskin  (Bui.  Agr.  [Bnis- 
»e/»],  :i3  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  56-90,  figs.  38).— A  general  review  Is  presented  of 
the  insects  and  fungus  diseases  which  constitute  the  most  important  enemies  of 
the  apple.  Formulas  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  insecticides 
and  fungicides. 

Orchard  and  bush  fruit  pests  In  1906,  F.  V.  Theobald  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  IS  (1907),  Xo.  U,  pp.  705-719). — In  certain  consignments  of  Imported 
apples  the  codling  moth  was  found  in  considerable  numbers.  This  insect  was  not 
as  Injurious  in  orchards  as  during  former  years.  Brief  biological  and  economic 
notes  are  given  on  the  pear  midge,  woolly  aphis,  hop  aphis,  various  other 
plant  lice  atTectlng  currant,  gooseberry,  str.iwberry,  and  apple,  oyster-shell 
bark-louse,  etc.  During  recent  years  the  blackbird  has  increased  greatly  and 
now  causes  serious  damage  to  bush  and  orchard  fruits. 

Klxed  sprays  for  apple  scab  and  codling  moth,  L.  F.  Hemdcbson  (Idaho 
Bta.  Bui.  55,  pp.  ST). — Since  apple  scab  and  codling  moth  are  two  of  the  most 
Important  enemies  of  apple  orchards  It  was  thought  advisable  to  carry  on 
expierinients  to  determine  more  satisfactorily  certain  points  regarding  the  use 
of  mixed  ^rays  combining  a  fungicide  with  an  insecticide  for  the  control  of 
the  two  pests  by  one  operation. 

It  was  found  .that  three  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  ordinary  years 
control  apple  scab  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  Just 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  sometimes  causes  a  russetlng  of  the  fruit  and  it  Is, 
therefore,  believed  that  this  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be 
omitted  If  any.  Arsenate  of  lead,  applied  three  times,  gave  the  ttest  results  in 
the  control  of  codling  moth.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  bands  also  assists 
greatly  in  the  control  of  this  pest. 

In  connection  with  thorough  spraying  it  is  recommended  that  apple  trees 
should  not  be  planted  closer  together  than  24  or  25  ft.,  that  thorough  cultiva- 
tion should  be  adopted,  and  that  a  suitable  su|)ply  of  humus  and  fertilizers 
should  be  maintained  In  the  soil. 

The  apple  leaf -miner.  A  new  pest  to  the  apple,  C.  D.  Jarvis  (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  Ji5,  pp.  35-55,  fig*.  15). — ^The  apple  leaf-miner  is  well  distributed 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  has  not  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  a  serious  pest  of  the  apple.  During  the  past  season,  however. 
It  proved  In  parts  of  Connecticut  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  apple  and  also  fetl 
on  the  blackberry,  haw,  raspberry,  and  other  related  plants.  This  lnse<-t 
develops  two  broods  during  the  season,  the  second  of  which  Is  the  more  Impor- 
tant.   Hibernation  takes  place  In  the  caterpillar  stage. 

The  insect  is  described  In  all  its  stages.  The  larvte  produce  mines  in  the 
snlMtance  of  the  leaves  and  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  form  large  dis- 
colored blotches.    The  eggs  are  deposited  early  in  June. 

It  appears  that  orchards  In  cultivate<l  soils  suffer  less  from  this  Insect  than 
those  which  are  left  in  sod.  The  collection  and  destruction  of  the  fallen  leaves 
in  autumn  is  recommended,  since  the  insect  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  leaves.  In  most  localities  the  pest  has  not  yet  proved 
serious,  but  wherever  it  is  abundant  attention  should  be  given  to  the  destruction 
of  the  leaves  In  the  fall  in  order  to  prevent  its  further  spread. 
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Spraying  demonstrations  in  Nebraska  apple  orchards,  R.  A.  Euebsox 
(Sebraska  Sta.  Bui  98,  pp.  35,  figt.  7). — The  spraying  demonstrations  neportal 
In  this  bulletin  were  carried  on  In  (S  commercial  orchards  and  tbe  sprays  were 
applied  at  5  periods,  viz.,  April  23  to  May  1,  May  7  to  17,  May  15  to  2B,  June 
a  to  9,  and  July  10  to  2.5.  Tbe  materials  used  for  spraying  were  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  an  arsenical   (arsenate  of  lead,  green  arsenite,  or  Paris  green). 

I'lton  tabulating  tbe  results  obtained  from  tbese  experiments  it  was  found 
that  the  average  cost  of  8|>raying  was  21  cts.  per  tree  and  tbat  a  net  value  of 
$1.<>I>  was  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  each  forayed  tree  as  compared  witb  SO  ctt. 
for  each  uu8|irii.r(Hl  tn>e.  Tbe  returns  per  acre  were  about  $80  and  $40.  respce- 
tlveiy.  It  is  re<"ommciHled  that  in  Nebraska  apple  trees  be  s|jrayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  Just  before  the  flower  buds  open,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
an  arsenical  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  also  H  or  4  weeks  later, 
and  with  arsenate  of  lead  on  July  20  and  August  10. 

Spraying  for  apple  diseases  and  the  codling  moth  in  the  Ozarks,  W.  U. 
Scott  and  A.  L..  Quaintance  d'.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmcm'  Bui.  .iSS.  pp.  ii. 
figt.  7). — The  treatments  planned  by  the  authors  were  designed  to  control 
apple  scab,  apple  blotch,  leaf-spot  diseases,  bitter  rot,  and  codling  moth.  Appli- 
cations were  made  Just  before  the  flowers  opened,  Just  after  the  petals  fell.  ' 
days  later,  after  another  .*)  weelcs,  and  on  June  25,  July  17,  and  August  11 
Bonleaux  mixture  with  au  arsenical  added  was  found  to  be  the  most  effectire 
treatment  for  the  principal  diseases  of  tbe  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  apple  and 
also  for  the  codling  moth.  A  gcHMl  quallt.v  of  Paris  greeu  is  satisfactory-,  and 
when  applied  with  Bordeaux  mixture  adheres  well  to  the  foliage.  Arsenite  i4 
lime  is  tbe  cheai>est  of  all  the  arsenicals  used  in  tbese  experiments. 

With  varieties  of  apples  ordinarily  immune  to  scab  the  first  application  i< 
not  neces8ar>",  and  in  localities  where  bitter  rot  does  not  prevail  the  last  appli- 
cation may  be  omitted. 

Insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the  grape  east  of  the  Bocky  JConntains, 
A.  L.  Quaintance  and  C.  L.  Sheab  {O.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  28^,  pp 
.}8,  figs.  Sii). — The  authors,  working  In  cooperation,  have  devised  a  treatment 
which  is  effective  against  the  gT&\ye  root-worm,  berry  moth,  cun-ullo,  leaf  niotb. 
leaf-hopper,  leaf-folder,  and  flea-beetle,  the  rose  chafer,  black  rot,  downy  mil- 
dew, powdery  mildew,  antbracnose,  ripe  rot,  bitter  rot,  white  rot,  crown  galL 
and  root  rot,  and  against  shelling.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  appearancF 
and  life  history  of  these  grape  pests  and  on  the  preparation  and  application  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides. 

In  controlling  these  pests  it  is  recommended  that  a  first  application  be  mad^ 
about  May  1,  using  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  formula  6-3-50;  a  second  applica- 
tion about  June  1,  using  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the  formula  5-5-50  with  au 
arsenical  added,  tbe  third  application  as  soon  as  tbe  blossoms  fall,  the  fourth 
about  10  days  later,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  at  Intervals  of  about  2  weeks,  usin; 
tor  the  third  and  fourth  applications  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  acsenioaL 
and  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  Burgundy  mixture  with  an  arsenical. 

Semedies  for  the  San  Josi  scale.  San  Jos6  scale  act  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  151,  pp.  li). — For  ordinary  treatment  a  lime-sulphur  mixture  Is  recom- 
mended. For  this  purpose  3  formulas  of  the  Insecticide  are  presented.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  for  the  preparation  of  crude  oil  and  whale-oil  soap.  In 
summer  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap  will  give  satisfactory  results 

A  copy  Is  given  of  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  San  Jos6  scale. 

The  elm- leaf  beetle,  W.  E.  BRrrroN  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  BuL  /5-J.  PP- 
H,  pl.  1,  figs.  6). — ^The  biology  and  economic  relations  of  this  insect  are  briefly 
summarized.  In  combating  the  pest  it  is  recommended  that  all  locations  wherv 
tbe  beetle  might  hibernate  In  an  adult  stage  should  be  searched  in  tlie  apring 
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and  the  beetles  destroyed.  The  foliage  of  elm  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  an 
arsenical  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  beetle  In  the  spring  can  be  detected,  and 
later  in  tbe  season  the  pupee  may  l>e  destroyed  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  when  they  collect  on  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  trees  or  In  the  soil  at  tbe  base. 

Tlie  use  of  stidcy  bauds  in  combating  Iiasiocampa  pini  (Deut.  Landw. 
Pre»»e,  34  (1907),  Ko.  11,  p.  79,  fig».  10). — ^A  brief  description  Is  given  In  con- 
nection with  Illustrations  showing  a  method  for  applying  sticky  bands  about 
trees  in  a  rapid  and  effective  manner. 

Spraying  calendar,  S.  A.  Beach  et  al.  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  89,  pp.  2^,  ftps.  3). — 
Directions  are  presented  for  methods  of  contrulliag  the  common  insects  and 
fungus  diseases  which  injure  orchard,  garden,  and  field  crops.  Hecommenda- 
tions  are  made  regarding  the  time  and  method  of  application  of  the  remedies, 
and  formulas  for  their  preparation  are  given. 

Inaecticides  and  fung^lcldes,  L.  F.  Henderson  (Idaho  Sta.  Spec.  BuL,  1907, 
pp.  21). — This  is  a  popular  compilation  of  formulte  and  recommendations  for 
tbe  preparation  and  application  of  the  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  danger  from  the  use  of  arsenic  in  agricultural  practice,  H.  Bektin- 
SANS  and  V.  Roa  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol.  Sanit.,  29  (1907).  JVo.  3,  pp.  l!)!i-217).— 
Tbere  appears  to  be  no  means  by  which  the  attacks  of  leaf-eatlug  insects  may 
be  so  successfully  controlled  as  by  the  use  of  the  well-known  arsenical  Insecti- 
cides. The  necessity  of  using  these  Insecticides  Is,  therefore,  recognized  despite 
tbe  fact  that  some  danger  attaches  to  their  use  except  under  proper  precautions. 
After  a  tliorougb  study  of  tbe  possible  dangers  connected  with  the  use  of  arsen- 
Icals  tbe  authors  propose  a  set  of  r^nilatious  which  they  believe  will.  In  large 
part,  obviate  these  dangers. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  be  prohibited,  and  that  other  arsenical  compounds  Kliould  not  be  sold 
except  after  being  colored  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  not  tMissibly  be  con- 
fused with  any  food,  condiment,  or  substance  used  In  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Tbe  buyer  and  seller  are  both  to  be  held  equally  responsible  for  this  denatura- 
tlon  of  tbe  arsenical,  and  the  Insecticides  are  to  be  sold  In  packages  plainly 
marked  "poison."  It  Is  also  to  be  required  that  dealers  shall  make  monthly 
reports  of  the  amount  of  arsenicalH  sold  to  their  customers  together  with  their 
names  and  addresses.  Treatments  of  vineyards  with  arsenical  compounds  are 
not  to  be  authorized  except  during  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  year,  and  such  applica- 
tions are  to  be  prohibited  after  the  grapes  are  in  bloom.  It  Is  also  recommended 
that  the  public  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  eating  snails  and  slugs  found  In 
vineyards  sprayed  with  arsenicals. 

The  Bex  spray  and  other  lime  and  sulphur  compounds,  L.  F.  Henderson 
(Idaho  8ta.  Bui.  56,  pp.  12). — A  comparative  test  was  made  of  various  forms  of 
lime  and  sulphur  lucluding  a  proprietary  mixture,  one  recommended  by  C'.  V. 
Piper,  and  the  one  commonly' known  as  the  California  mixture.  All  of  these 
mixtures  proved  exceedingly  effective  in  the  destruction  of  San  3os6  scale  and 
apparently  their  effectiveness  was  about  equal.  The  matter  of  tbe  relative  c«.st 
of  tbe  different  forms  of  lime  and  sulphur  can  be  determined  only  by  reiietltlon 
of  tbe  experiments,  but  It  appears  that  the  proprietary  form  in  this  case  was 
not  more  expensive  than  homemade  mixtures  when  time  and  labor  were  esti- 
mated at  ordinary  prices. 

Observations  on  mosquitoes,  B.  Galli-Valebio  and  J.  Rochaz-de  Jongii 
(Cenlbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  43  (1907),  No.  5.  pp.  4e8-.J77,  fig.  i).— As  a 
result  of  their  study  of  mosquitoes,  the  authors  believe  that  a  considerable  per- 
<-entage  of  the  mosquitoes  which  first  appear  In  spring  come  from  hibernating 
larvffi  and  eggs.  Numerous  observations  were  made  on  the  transportation  of 
mosquitoes  by  wind  and  on  tbe  various  parasites  to  which  they  are  subject. 
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A  test  was  made  of  a  large  nnmber  of  Hubetanceo  to  determiDe  their  value  as 
repeliantH  for  nioaquitoeR.  It  was  found  that  formalin,  oil  of  doves.  bergaoMit 
oil,  clnDainon  oil,  oil  of  peppermint,  and  various  other  essential  oils  bad  this 
eflre«-t  to  a  consldprabie  deKree.  In  experiments  in  the  destruction  of  mosquito 
iarvip  and  im|wp  In  water,  it  was  found  that  ((■'^en  schiKt  oil  as  well  as  petro- 
leum and  Bordeaux  mixture  are  of  considerable  value  for  practical  use.  Good 
results  were  also  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  proprietary  antiseptic,  depending 
for  its  actiini  lar);el.v  u|>on  the  presence  of  formalin. 

Oloaslna  palpalls  aa  an  agent  in  transmitting  trTpanosomiasis,  L.  Cakal- 
Bou  (Cumpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  US  (1906),  .Vo.  Ji,  pp.  iSS-fST^. — In 
exiiertmeuts  with  dog^  and  cats  It  was  found  that  G.  palpalii  naturally  InftH-ted 
with  tryiMinosouies  was  capable  of  transmitting  the  infection  to  tiiese  animals. 

Some  disease-carrying  inaects,  C.  K.  Chaiibebs  {Cletnton  Aur.  Col.  EjtI. 
Wftrk.  2  (ISOK)  \o.  5.  pp.  IS,  flg».  a). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  habits  and 
life  history  of  tlie  common  bouse  mosquito,  malarial  mostjuito.  yellow  fever 
mosquito,  and  house  fly,  with  Hiiecial  reference  to  their  agency  in  carrying  dis- 
eases and  to  nieuiis  of  combating  them.  # 

Tleka  in  the  transmission  of  diseases,  W.  DoittTz  (Ber.  Senekenb.  yaturf. 
Ocxell.,  1906.  pp.  39-^2). — In  this  discussion  particular  attention  is  given  to 
Itodm  riclnus,  Boophilus  annuUttu*.  Rhipicephalus  appendieulatut,  Arpas  pcrgi- 
c««,  and  Ornithodoru*  moubaia. 

A  new  type  of  sarcoptic  mite  parasitic  on  pupiparous  diptera,  K.  Seboext 
and  E.  L.  TaouetisART  (Compt.  Rend.  Soe.  Biol.  IParls],  62  (1907),  .Vo.  Jo.  pp. 
^^.1-.f^3,  Ap.  />. — in  Algeria,  the  domestic  pigeon  is  infested  with  a  parasitic 
fly  linown  as  Lynchia  maiira.  This  fly  is  at  times  apparently  parasitized  by  a 
mite  described  as  a  new  genus  and  species  under  the  name  Hyialfjen  anchnra. 
Since  this  family  of  mites  is  api>arently  confined  to  warm-blooded  animals,  it 
is  suggPMt<sI  that  the  uiite  may  spend  ttie  greater  part  of  its  existence  on  tlie 
pigeon  and  ma.v  merely  de|x>slt  its  eggs  upon  the  parasitic  fly. 

FOODS— HUKAir  AUTJUTION. 

Foods  and  their  adulteration,  II.  W.  Wiley  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakution't 
Hvn  <f  Co.,  1907,  pp.  Xll+625,  pU.  11,  flg».  86).— In  this  volume,  which  is 
designed  for  manufactures,  consumers,  physicians,  and  sanitarians,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  reader,  the  author  has  summarized  a  large  amount  of  data 
regarding  the  methods  of  preparation  and  manufacture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods,  their  nutritive  value,  standards  of  purity,  regulations  for  inspection, 
simple  tests  for  adulterants,  effects  of  storage,  and  related  questions.  Amone 
the  si)eclal  sul«Jects  are  meat  and  meat  products,  jMultry  and  eggs  and  game 
birds,  fish  foo<is,  nilllc  and  uiilic  products  and  oleomargarine,  cereal  foods,  vege- 
tables, condiments  and  fruits,  vegetable  oils  and  fats  and  nuts,  fungi  as  food, 
sugar,  sirup,  confectionery  and  honey,  and  invalids'  and  infants'  food.s. 

In  the  form  of  npjiendlxes,  extracts  are  given  from  the  national  laws  relaiinf; 
to  pure  fo(Ml,  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations  for  tlie  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
aad  official  standards  of  purit^'.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  (hat  all 
opinions  regarding  adulterations,  misbranding,  nutritive  value,  and  wholesome- 
ness  are  Individual  expressions  and  are  not  to  be  considered  In  any  other 
manner. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  very  Interesting  and  valuable  reference 
handbook  and  discussion  of  food  and  food  adulteration. 

Food  Inspection  decisions  (!'.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Food  In»p.  Decisions  1-iS,  PP- 
28;  26,  pp.  S:  27-Sn,  pp.  4;  31,  p.  1;  32,  pp.  2;  33-^6.  pp.  k;  37-38.  pp.  2;  39. p. 
1;  40-i3,  pp.  4;  44-45,  pp.  3;  46-48,  pp.  4;  46  amended,  pp.  2;  49-SS,  pp.  S: 
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•i>4— J-',  pp.  7;  60-€Ji,  pp.  6;  65,  pp.  16;  66-68,  pp.  5). — The  decisions  wblcb  have 
beeit  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law  regarding  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  law;  labeling  of  goods;  the  scope  and  purpose  of  food 
inspection  decisions  relative  to  importation ;  labeling  of  wbislcy,  blends,  com- 
Iiounds,  and  iuiitations;  the  use  of  sugar  in  canned  foods;  and  related  ques- 
tionK  are  taken  up  in  these  publications.  They  are  designed  to  inform  Importers 
and  exporters  of  food  products  and  the  public  generally  of  the  opinions  ren- 
dered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
examination  of  food  products  before  sbipment  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
examination  of  food  products  Imported  into  the  United  States  and  goods  for 
interstate  trade.  The  last  of  the  publications  mentioned  contains  a  detailed  list 
of  tbe  subjects  taken  up  to  date  In  the  decisions. 

Seport  of  food  commlBsionw,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pi. 
'i,  pp.  16^,  pig.  4)- — Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  pure-food  law,  canned 
veK^tables,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  maple  sirups  and  sugar,  coffee,  lard,  candies 
and  c-onfectionery,  drugs,  medicines  and  beverages,  etc.,  were  examined.  Ac- 
rording  to  the  author,  the  canned  vegetables  offered  for  sale  in  North  Dalcota 
are  now  of  good  quality  and  free  from  adulteration.  "There  has  not  been  found 
on  tlie  market  in  this  State  a  single  brand  of  com,  peas,  string  beans,  or  toma- 
toes during  the  past  year  which  contained  chemical  preservatives,  saccharin,  or 
coal-tar  dyes."  Some  Jams,  Jellies,  and  similar  goods  were  found  which  were 
not  true  to  name  or  which  were  of  unsatisfactory  character. 

"  There  has  been  a  marked  Improvement  In  the  character  of  the  maple  sirups 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  during  tbe  past  year.  .  .  . 

"  There  lias  been  some  improvement  In  the  character  of  the  coflFee  offered  for 
sale  in  the  State,  but  there  are  still  abuses  which  should  be  corrected.  Some 
of  these  have  sprung  up  as  the  result  of  a  popular  demand  for  a  i)artlcular 
type  of  coffee,  which  as  a  rule  Is  not  to  be  had  in  any  appreciable  quantity. 
aud  otlier  grades  have  tieeu  substituted  In  tbe  place  therefor." 

While  considerable  improvement  was  noticeable,  the  quality  of  candles  offered 
for  sale  in  tbe  State  was  not  regarded  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory,  adultera- 
tion or  sophistication  being  found  in  a  number  of  cases. 

I^rd  sold  in  pails  or  packages  was  not  Infrequently  found  to  be  short  weight. 
"  Since  tbe  enforcement  of  the  food  law  In  this  State  there  has  been  a  marked 
Improvement  in  tbe  character  of  the  meat  products  offered  for  sale  in  North 
Dakota.  Formerly  preservatives,  especially  sulphites  and  borates,  were  largely 
emi>loyed  as  preserving  agents  In  meats,  but  after  numerous  prosecutions  of 
offenders,  not  only  local  butchers  but  packers  as  well  discontinued  the  use  of 
Iireservatlves  as  well  as  of  coloring  matter  iu  the  meat  Intended  to  be  sold  in 
this  State." 

The  comparative  merits  of  drawn  r.  undrawn  poultry  for  cold  storage  are 
discussed,  and,  according  to  the  author,  the  State  food  department  has  always 
Intended  that  poultry  should  never  be  thus  stored  until  it  has  been  projierly 
drawn. 

rood  aoalyaes,  E.  II.  S.  Bailey  (Bui  Kans.  Bd.  Health,  3  (1907).  \o.  2.  pp. 

36-S9). — The  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  oysters  for  copi)er  showed 

that  it  was  present  iu  amounts  ranging  from  quantities  so  small  that  It  could 

.  not  be  readily  determined  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  0.09  i>er  cent  of  <>opp<>r 

snl|>bate. 

"In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  copper  In  oysters,  this  has  been  ascrll>ed  to 
various  causes,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  would  lead  one  to  i>el!eve  that  it 
is  Introduced  by  the  shipper  or  dealer.  .  .  . 
"Although  a  email  amount  of  copper  in  oysters  may  not  lie  an  indication  that 
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tbey  are  injurious,  yet  the  comparatively  large  quantity  mentioned  in  some  < 
these  cases  indicates  that  such  oysters  should  not  be  used  as  food.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  only  harmless  quantities  of  co 
are  found  In  oysters,  but  as  far  as  investigations  have  gone  it  would  seem  I 
green  oysters  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  their  green  color  maj  1 
due  to  an  excess  of  copper." 

The  possible  barmfulness  of  copper  salts  and  related  questions  are  diseased 
Brief  notes  are  also  given  regarding  the  examination  of  icing  materials  for  eta- 
fectionery  and  other  products. 

Practical  observations  upon  the  chemistry  of  food  and  dietetic^  J.  &  S. 
Kino  ([Chicago]:  Blakely  Printing  Co..  1906,  pp.  14O). — General  princlpte 
of  nutrition,  chemistry  of  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  other  special  foods,  food 
for  infants,  food  for  old  age,  diet  in  various  diseases,  and  related  questions  arc 
considered. 

Tbe  inspection  of  reateurants  (Brit.  Food  Jour.,  9  (1907),  So.  99,  p.  iiu- 
In  a  brief  note  summarized  from  a  statement  In  Medical  Presa,  the  deslialiililr 
of  Inspection  to  insure  cleanliness  in  restaurant  kitchois  is  pointed  out  aol 
the  regulations  adopted  by  tbe  Westminster  Council,  England,  are  summarixd 

"The  rules  concern  tbe  structure  and  capacity  of  the  kitchen,  the  draiiufr 
of  tbe  scullery,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  premises.  No  food  is  to  be  stond 
in  any  place  where  It  may  be  exposed  to  infection  or  contamination;  props 
enameled  stoneware  sinks  are  to  be  provided  for  washing  vegetables  in;  al! 
tables  and  benches  are  to  be  provided  with  wheels  so  that  tbey  may  be  cat! 
moved,  and  shelves  are  to  be  fitted  2  In.  from  tbe  walls  so  that  dirt  shall  m: 
collect  in  corners.  Tbe  employees  are  to  have  separate  places  for  hanging  tlieir 
outdoor  clothes,  and  every  part  of  the  premises  is  to  be  adequately  lighted." 

Studies  of  the  condition  of  Lombardy  peasants,  A.  Menobzi  and  E.  Get  m 
(.inn.  1st.  Agr.  [Milan],  6  (190t-1905),  pp.  1-25,  pl».  2).— The  present  inres; 
gatlon  was  made  on  farms  in  the  province  of  Milan.    The  data  recorded  iaclalr 
a  discussion  of  food  supply,  sanitation,  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten,  vd 
related  questions. 

Nutrition  on  an  unrestricted  diet,  S.  Sundstbou  (Skand.  Arch.  yAjmni- 
19  (1907),  Ko.  IS,  pp.  78-95).— Tbe  dietary  studies  reported  were  made  wilt 
Finnish  students  and  laborers.  The  diet  of  the  students  supplied  on  an  arm? 
157  gm.  protein  and  3,984  calories  per  person  per  day,  that  of  one  group  o( 
laborers  114  gm.  protein  and  3,011  calories,  and  of  tbe  other  group.  16^  P^ 
protein  and  4,378  calories.  In  the  case  of  tbe  students,  animal  food  farniiiM 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  protein,  and  in  the  case  of  the  laborers,  some  9)  t>> 
66  per  cent 

A  new  chemical  test  for  strength  in  wheat  flour,  T.  B.  Wood  (Proc.  Cm- 
hridge  Phil.  8oc.,  U  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  115-118).— lu  his  worit  on  this  wbjwt 
the  author  has  studied  the  conditions  which  Influence  tbe  volume  of  the  loaf  piv- 
duced  from  a  given  weight  of  flour  and  esijeclaiiy  carbon  dioxid  productioo  aoi 
its  relation  to  the  sugar  originally  present  In  the  flour. 

The  carbon  dioxld  evolved  was  measured  and  the  amount  of  sugar  neceanry 
to  produce  it  was  calculated  and  compared  with  tbe  quantity  found  in  the  floor- 
The  latter  quantity  was  not  nearly  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  carbon  dloiU 
evolved  by  the  yeast,  but  the  author  believes  that  the  discrepancy  may  I* 
accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  dinstatic  enzyms  present  in  the  flour  and  ti<t 
tiie  determination  of  tlie  sugar  content  of  flour  and  Its  relation  to  carbon  dioiii 
production  is  of  value  in  Judging  baking  qualit.v. 

Generally  speaking,  the  experiments  showed  that  the  amount  of  carlwn  dioiM 
produc-ed  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  quality  of  flour  as  Judged  by  bakers. 

"  In  applying  the  above  Ideas  to  testing  flours,  there  are  clearly  two  w»y»  o* 
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oceeding:   (1)  To  make  obemical  determiaations  o(  the  sugar  contained  in  the 

>ur  as  such  and  of  the  sugar  formed  by  Incubating  the  mixture  of  the  flour 
nd  water  at  such  a  temperature  and  for  such  time  as  is  commonly  used  In 
■aking  (for  Instance,  for  3  hours  at  30°  C.)  ;  (2)  to  mix  the  flour  with  yeast 
ind  water  and  measure  the  carbon  dloxid  evolved  during  the  fermentation. 

"  Of  these  two  methods  the  latter  is  very  much  easier  to  carry  out  and.  It  is 
suggested,  gives  very  valuable  Indications  of  that  particular  component  of 
strength  which  is  concerned  with  the  volume  of  the  loaf.  If  this  is  so,  tlie  addi- 
tion of  sugar  to  flours  which  make  small  loaves  should  produce  an  increase  In 
size,  and  this  has  bee'n  found  to  be  the  case  by  actual  baking  experiments.  For 
Instance,  In  one  experiment  the  addition  of  1  pev  cent  of  sugar  to  ordinary 
household  flour  as  bought  in  Cambridge  was  found  to  make  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent  in  the  weight  and  13  per  cent  In  the  volume  of  the  loaf." 

Bxp«riment8  on  th«  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of  bread,  P.  Fauvel 
(Rev.  Internal.  FaUif.,  20  (1907),  N<k  1,  pp.  19,  20).— The  author  Bummarlzea 
and  discusses  the  results  of  bis  Investigations,  which  showed  that  breads  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  wheat  berry  furnished  less  nutritive  material  pound  for 
pound  than  white  bread  because  of  their  Inferior  digestibility.  The  effect  of 
different  sorts  of  bread  on  the  excretion  of  uric  add,  xantho  bodies,  urea,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  upon  the  volume  and  acidity  of  the  urine  Is  sjwken  of. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  bread,  E.  C0LI.IN  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  12 
(1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  il-i9,  figs.  4)- — Tiie  results  of  microscopical  e.'camlnutions  of 
bread  of  different  sorts  are  reported  and  Illustrated  by  figures.  The  author 
believes  that  such  examination  Is  valuable  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  of 
bread  as  with  other  flour  than  wheat  and  may  also  be  used  for  alimentary  pastes. 

A  contribution  to  the  bacteriological  study  of  bread  and  biscuits,  C.  M. 
Beixi  (Oior.  R.  Soc.  Ital.  Ig.,  28  (1906),  No.  6;  ah».  in  Hyg.  Zentbh,  2  (1907), 
Jio.  12,  pp.  359,  360). — According  to  the  Investigations  reiwrted,  both  bread  and 
biscuits  or  crackers  are  sterile  when  taken  from  the  oven.  For  some  time  after 
baking,  22  hours  In  the  case  of  bread  and  a  month  in  the  case  of  crackers,  the 
micro-organisms  present  were  few  in  number.  This  is  an  indication,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  that  such  foods,  owing  to  dryness  or  dry  crust  and  to  any 
acidity,  are  not  very  favorable  ground  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  as 
there  Is  abundant  opportunity  to  acquire  them  from  the  air. 

Enlargements  of  micro-photographs  of  barley  grains  rich  in  protein  and 
poor  in  protein,  Lauck  (Wchnschr.  Brau.,  24  (1907),  No.  13,  pp.  175,  176,  flgx. 
7). — The  micro-photographs  reproduced  are  of  Interest  as  showing  the  varia- 
tions in  the  structure  of  the  grain  and  the  distribution  of  protein  and  starch  in 
barley  of  varying  composition. 

Comparative  tests  of  a«rman  and  American  oats,  E.  Haselhoff  (Landir. 
Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1907),  Xo.  5-6,  pp.  33i)~347).—Tbe  analytical  data  reiwrted 
showed  practically  no  difference  In  the  composition  of  American  and  German 
oats,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  the  German  oats  are  as  well  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  oat  foods  as  the  American. 

The  extractives  of  muscles;  VIII,  The  formation  of  histidin  by  the 
cleavage  of  camosin,  \V.  Gulewitsch  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  50  (1907).  ,Vo. 
6,  pp.  535-537). — According  to  the  author,  carnosln  Is  the  first  leukomatln  which 
has  been  recognized  as  a  histidin  derivative. 

Studies  of  the  lecithin  content  of  myocardium  and  striated  muscles,  A. 
Eklandsen  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  51  (1907),  Xo.  1-2,  pp.  71-153).— The 
monoamido-monophosphatlds — that  is,  the  lecithins  of  the  kephalin  group — are 
best  known  and  perhaps  most  widely  distributed  in  the  body.  The  comiwsltion 
of  the  lecithins  of  beef  muscle  and  heart  was  C«n„NI'0,,  these  proportions 
being  similar  to  those  for  the  lecithin  of  hen's  egg  yolk.    Methods  of  estlmat- 
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ing  lecithin  and  otber  questions  which  hare  to  do  with  tlie  different  radicals 
present  in  this  8Ul>stance  are  discussed  at  iength. 

On  the  changfes  in  certain  meat  essences  kept  for  several  years  in  tins, 
<J.  S.  Buchanan  and  S.  B.  Schbyver  (/>ocaJ  Oovt.  Bd.  [Of.  Brit.],  ilcd.  Dept.. 
Rpts.  Itinp.  Foods,  190G,  A'o.  /,  pp.  11). — Samples  of  essence  of  beef  In  tins, 
which  were  several  years  old  and  had  been  returned  from  South  Africa,  were 
not  in  good  condition,  as  was  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  cans  and  can 
contents.  Chemical  and  physiological  studies  were  therefore  made  of  socta 
goods. 

"  The  only  substantial  difference  that  could  be  detected  In  the  old  samples  as 
contrasted  with  the  new  was  that  the  former  contained  appreciable  qaantitles 
of  metal  which  has  been  dissolved  out  from  the  tin  and  reprecipitated  In 
insoluble  form,  whereas  the  latter  was  free  from  such  metals.  The  metal  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  tin  with  only  the  smallest  traces  of  lead.  .  .  . 

"  With  regard  to  the  organic  contents  of  the  several  tins,  the  general  concln- 
sion  may  be  drawn  that  these  have  undergone  very  little  change.  If  prodncts 
of  the  nature  of  meat  extracts  and  essences  be  put  on  the  market  in  glass 
vessels,  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  in  good  condition  for 
indefinite  i)eriods,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  can  be  steriliwd 
in  small  bulk.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  sncb  bodies  as 
extracts  or  essences  which  contain  no  coagulable  protein.  They  would  tiardly 
apply,  for  example,  to  such  products  as  meat  Juices." 

When  samples  of  the  meat  essences  properly  diluted  with  physiological  saline 
solution  were  injected  Into  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  rabbits  no  disturtances 
were  noted.  "  The  old  samples  were  perfectly  nontoxic  under  these  condi- 
tions." 

Oysters,  S.  J.  Cbumdine  (Bui.  Kans.  Bd.  Health,  3  (1907),  Ko.  2,  pp.  4«, 
41). — The  author  Insists  that  Oysters  should  not  be  floated  or  fattened  and  tliat 
sanitary  measures  should  be  followed  when  they  are  shipped  In  bulk. 

"  Most  people  regard  the  white,  plump  oyster  as  preferable  to  the  gray,  rather 
thin  oyster.  The  natural  color  of  the  oyster  is  a  dingy  gray,  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  with  green  or  red,  according  to  the  locality  where  grown  and  tlie  time  of 
year  they  are  gatheretl.  The  white  plump  oyster  Is  the  one  that  Is  water- 
soaked  and  bleached  and  has  lost  the  '  sea  flavor.'  The  size  of  the  oyster 
depends  In  the  main  on  age,  the  very  large  ones  being  from  four  to  five  yean 
old." 

Note  on  the  value  of  cocoa  aa  a  food  and  condiment,  R.  O.  NEtruANN  (^rrJk. 
Hvg.,  00  (1907),  A'o.  S,  pp.  17S-190).—Tbe  author  gives  a  revision  of  some  of 
the  calculations  in  his  previously  published  article  on  this  subject  (K.  S.  R..  18, 
p.  757),  but  states  that  the  revised  figures  do  not  In  any  way  change  the  con- 
clusions which  were  rejwrted. 

Fresh-water  algss  as  human  food,  S.  Nauikawa  (Bui.  Ooh  Agr.,  Tok^ 
Imp.  Vnh\,  7  (1906),  pp.  US,  IS-i;  ob».  in  jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  90  (1906). 
No.  530,  II,  p.  88Ji). — Two  edible  Japanese  marine  algie  are  described  and  an 
analysis  of  one  species  is  rei>orted. 

The  digestibility  and  utilization  of  some  polyaaccharld  carbohydrates 
derived  from  lichens  and  marine  alg^se,  T.  Saiki  (Jour.  Biol.  Chetu.,  2  (190(S), 
Xo.  S,  pp.  2'>1~265). — By  means  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  and  experi- 
ments with  small  dogs  and  a  man,  studies  were  made  of  the  digestibility  of  the 
carlx)hydrates  of  lichen  and  nigip,  including  among  others  Iceland  moss  (Cclroris 
ixlaitOica),  Irish  moss  (Chondrvs  crispiis),  and  agar-agar.  The  experiments 
indicated,  in  tlie  author's  opinion,  that  the  polysaecharld  carbohydrates  "  were 
not  re.idily  transfomietl  to  sugar  by  carlwh.vdrate-digestlng  enzyms  of  animal 
origin  and  scarcely  more  readily  by  vegetable  enzyms  or  bacteria.    Correspond- 
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iug  with  tbU),  the  digestibility  and  nvailablllty  of  such  products  in  the  alinieu- 
tary  tract  were  found  to  be  very  imperfect  In  both  man  and  animals.  The  re- 
sults, of  these  investigations  should  be  applied  in  criticism  of  the  claims  made 
for  some  of  the  '  food  preparations  *  rich  In  indigestible  carbohydrates,  and 
many  food  materials  more  proi»erly  rated  as  '  food  acxjessories.' " 

Tbe  effect  of  the  agar-agar  on  the  total  mass  of  the  feces  in  an  exiierliuent 
with  man  was  very  marked.  "Tiie  agar  easily  retains  water  in  the  alimentary 
residues  and  prevents  the  fonnation  of  dry,  hard,  fecal  masses  which  readily 
induce  constipation.  This  pro]>erty  of  the  agar,  together  with  its  failure  to 
dissolve  readily  by  digestion  or  fermentative  change  has  led  ...  to  ...  Its 
use  In  appropriate  cases  of  chronic  constipation  with  very  satisfactory  results." 

In  6ne  of  the  experiments  with  man  unboiled  Italian  chestnuts  were  added  to 
tbe  regular  diet  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  raw  starch  on  the  composition  of  tbe 
feces  as  compared  with  the  algie  carbohydrates.  "Tbe  i-esults  indicate  the 
relative  Indlgestlbillty  of  starch  offered  in  this  form." 

Raspberry  Juice  and  marmalade,  O.  Lobeok  (Xtiirhi:  Offenll.  Cbem.,  13 
iJ907),  So.  5,  pp.  8i-l)0). — From  an  exauilnatlun  of  a  nunil)er  of  samples  of 
raspberry  Juice  and  raspberry  niarnialade,  the  author  concluded  that  the  Ger- 
man goods  were  superior  to  the  French  or  tlie  KnglisK  Some  of  tiie  samples 
examined  containid  excessive  amounts  of  seed. 

The  composition  of  English  fermentation  vinegars,  F.  D.  Ratcliff  (Analu»l, 
S2  (,1907),  Xo.  312,  pp.  83-87). — Detailed  analyses  of  U  samples  of  vinegar  are 
reported.    A  discussion  follows  the  pai)er. 

The  sensation  of  hung^er;  its  location  and  cause,  L.  TiUciANt  {.\rvh.  Fialol., 
S  {1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  i>il-'>-i6). — A  physiological  discussion. 

Experimental  studies  on  the  effect  of  condiments  on  the  secretion  of 
gastric  Juice,  KuEiNROLifT  (Ztschr.  DIatrt.  u.  Phyx.  Ther.,  10  (1906).  p.  S.»; 
ab».  in  Uyg.  Bundnchau,  17  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  190,  7.9/ ).— Experiments  with 
hospital  patients  with  llstulie  and  a  dog  with  so-called  Pawlow  small  stomach 
led  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  soup  flavoring  studied  caused  an  Increased  flow 
of  gastric  Juice  with  higher  acid  content  In  the  case  of  man  this  Juice  had 
normal  digestive  powers,  but  In  the  case  of  the  dog  it  was  inferior  to  normal 
g^aatric  Juice  in  this  respect    • 

The  assimilation  of  iron  by  nursing  children,  Krasnogorsky  (Jahrb. 
Ktnderheilk.,  64  (1906),  p.  6.'>t;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  I'liyniol.,  20  (190(1),  Xo.  23,  p. 
78.5). — As  shown  by  a  number  of  exi>erlnients,  iron  of  woman's  milk  was  much 
better  absorbed  than  that  of  goat's  milk  and  iron  in  cooked  milk  better  assimi- 
lated than  In  raw.  Sixty  per  cent  of  tbe  iron  in  spinach  and  egg  yolk  was 
aHsimilated.  A  considerable  (utrt  of  tbe  Iron  of  commercial  preimratlons  was 
also  found  to  be  assimilated,  though  such  goods  were  Inferior  to  the  mothers' 
milk,  spinach,  and  egg  yolk  in  this  resi)ect. 

Percentage  composition  and  relative  money  value,  digestibility  and  use  of 
food,  J.  Kiinio  (Prozentualc  ZuKammcnsvtsung  vnd  ynhrgcltlirrrt  drr  mcn- 
nchlichen  Xahrungnmittel  nehst  Ausnutzung»gr6Hiie  drrxclbcn  iind  Kostmizcn. 
Berlin:  Julius  Springer,  1906.  9.  cd.,  pp.  8,  charts  4;  rcr.  in  Hug.  Zentbl.,  2 
(1907),  Xo.  9,  pp.  2')6,  257). — A  revlsoil  edition  of  tills  series  of  fowl  charts 
with  explanatory  text. 

Concerning  digestibility  and  especially  the  digestihility  of  protein,  W. 
ORiififEB  (Biochcm.  Ztxchr..  2  (limi),  \o.  2,  pp.  118-H.i).—'rhf  author's  in- 
vestigations with  horses  are  reported  and  discusse<I  in  couiitarison  with  similar 
work  of  other  investigators. 

The  acidity  of  the  mixed  stomach  contents  lie  found  to  l)e  low  at  the  begin- 
ning of  digestion  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  nikailne  saliva  present.  It 
increases  gradually  and  after  about  45  minutes  lieconies  nearly  constant,  being 
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wjuivalent  to  about  0.3  per  cent  hydrochloric  add.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  hydrochloric  acid  actually  present  Is  much  less  than  this  qoantity.  as 
the  acidity  Is  largely  due  to  lactic  acid  or  later  to  peptones.  The  material  in 
the  small  Intestine  during  the  entire  period  of  digestion  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion equivalent  on  an  average  to  about  0.13  or  0.14  per  cent  sodium  carbonate. 

The  digestion  and  resorption  of  nutrients  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  in- 
creased as  the  digestion  progressed.  As  regards  tlie  protein  cleavage  prodncts 
In  the  stomach  when  oats  were  fed.  syntonin  was  present  in  large  quantities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  digestive  period,  constituting  in  amount  over  one-third  of 
the  total  soluble  nitrogen.  The  proiiortiou  of  syntonin  later  on  decreased.  Tbe 
<|uantlty  of  albumoses  of  different  sorts  Increased  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbp 
digestive  |)erlod  until  a  maximum  was  reached  and  then  diminished.  .\t  tlie 
lieglnuhig  of  the  i>eriod  the  amount  of  peptone  present  was  very  small  and  it 
was  not  formed  In  large  protwrtion  in  the  stomach  until  after  3  hours.  It  nuir 
be  said  that  i>eptone  is  practically  the  only  cleavage  product  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  stomach,  and  |)eptones  and  crystalline  cleavage  products  In  the  small 
Intestine. 

Concerning  creatin  and  creatinin  in  metabollam  in  man,  K.  O.  af 
KiJCBCKEB  (Biochem.  Ztschi:,  3  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  iS-87,  fig*.  6). — From  tlK* 
e.\t>erlmental  data  reported  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  very  questionalde 
whether  there  is  any  biological  relation  l)etweeu  creatin  and  creatiniu. 

When  they  are  taiten  Into  the  Ixxly  lx)tli  may  be  in  part  excreted  unaltered 
through  the  kidneys  and  no  change  from  one  to  the  other  takes  place  In  tbe 
l>ody.  C'reatlnlu  is  the  more  readily  and  completely  excreted  In  the  urine. 
Since  exogenous  creatin  is  not  changed  to  creatinin  in  the  body  and  since,  fo^ 
ther,  the  ordlnarj'  diet  supplies  only  traces  of  creatinin,  the  quantity  in  tbe 
urine  must  tie  of  endogenous  origin,  but  the  way  in  which  it  Is  formed  in  the 
body  Is  not  known.  A  relationship  between  it  and  the  creatin  of  tbe  mnscnlar 
system  is  not  proved  and  does  not  seem  probable.  Since  creatin  can  not  be 
regarded  as  u  cleavage  product  of  protein  taken  in  the  diet,  there  seems  bardljr 
any  alternative  except  to  regard  it  as  o  special  metabolic  product 

The  physiological  action  of  muscle  extract,  J.  G.  Slade  {Jour.  I'hy»ini.. 
So  ( /fl07),  .\  o.  S,  pp.  163-lSI.  figs.  10). — To  determine  the  effect  of  such  materialu 
as  meat  extract,  a  number  of  ex()erimcnts  are  reported,  in  the  majority  of 
which  a  siKX'lai  extract,  iireparcd  in  such  a  way  that  It  contained  practically 
no  salts  nor  jn'oteids,  was  used.  Tests  were  also  made  with  some  of  the  knoMm 
constituents  of  muscle  extract,  such  as  xanthlu,  creatin,  and  urates.  Tbe  ma- 
elusions  which  were  drawn  follow : 

"  Musi-le  extract  has  no  stiuiulant  action  upon  the  central  nervous  system, 
nor  uiK>n  ttic  imwer  of  doing  physical  work.  In  man.  If  it  be  taken  as  a  stronj! 
solution  and  in  large  amounts  it  is  liable  to  cause  purgation.  In  moderate 
doses  it  Increa8«'s  the  rate  and  a<'tivity  of  the  heart.  This  Is  not  due  to  creatin. 
xantbin,  or  urates.  The  vessels  are  constricted.  After  small  doses  there  i-* 
Initial  dilatation.  The  movements  of  plain  muscle  throughout  the  body  are 
increased.    Probably  this  is  due  to  ornithin  and  novaln. 

"  Muscle  extract  in  0.5  i)er  cent  solution  increa.ses  the  work  of  voluntary 
muscle;  in  0.1  tier  cent  solution  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  eOicIency  of  tbe 
muscle ;  in  2  per  cent  solutions  it  decreases  the  work.  Xanthlu  has  an  actton 
corresponding  to  the  first  effect — that  is,  In  saturated  solution  (1-KOO)  It  In- 
creases the  work.    Creatin  has  no  action  on  voluntary  muscle. 

"  The  effect  of  fatiguing  a  muscle  before  preparing  an  extract  from  It  Is  to 
Increase  its  extractives  and  increase  the  activity  of  the  extract.  If  Injected 
into  animals  It  causes  great  languor,  prostration,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
characteristic  of  fatigue.    Muscle  extract  administered  as  '  beef-tea '  acts  as 
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a  moderate  diuretic  to  men  and  otiier  animals.    Tbe  diureRis  is  asaoclated  wltb 
vaso-dllatation  of  the  kidney." 

The  excess  of  energy  due  to  the  elimination  of  protein  and  its  measure- 
ment, A.  Chauveau  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  JJH  (J907),  A'o.  .J,  pp. 
237-243). — The  measurements  of  energy  reported  during  the  digestion  and 
utilization  of  different  nutrients  showed,  according  to  the  author,  that  more 
ener^  is  given  off  as  heat  when  protein  is  assimilated  than  is  the  case  with 
other  nutrients.  In  general,  the  energy  expenditure  of  a  fasting  subject  is 
augmented  when  the  subject  is  fed,  by  the  energy  necessary  for  the  digestion, 
absorption,  and  assimilatiou  of  nutrients. 

The  different  nutrients  do  not  require  the  same  expenditure.  Variations  of 
this  character  are  shown  and  explained  very  well  in  tbe  case  of  assimilation, 
which  is  accomplished  by  tbe  incorporation  of  food  potential  Into  reserve  fat 
With  carbohydrates  and  fat  the  Incorporation  Is  accomplished  economically,  the 
fat  having  only  to  be  adapted  to  Its  new  situation,  while  the  carbohydrates 
have  to  be  converted  into  fat  by  a  simple  procesg  that  is  practically  neutral 
from  a  thermic  point  of  view.  With  respect  to  protein  the  transformation  into 
fat  is  much  more  difficult  The  production  of  the  fat  reserves  at  the  expense  of 
the  food  proteld  explains,  therefore,  very  well  the  greater  energy  expenditure 
connected  with  the  usage  of  the  meat  ration.  This  production  results  In  an  In- 
complete oxidation  (to  urea)  of  the  potential  proteld,  an  oxidation  which 
liberates  a  notable  quantity  of  energy  without  other  utilization  than  that  of  the 
chemical  metabolism  for  which  tlie  energy  is  employed. 

With  very  large  meat  rations  tlie  actual  energy  thus  employed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  reserves  of  fat  has  a  considerable  value,  but  the  ration  need  not  be 
excessive  for  the  process  of  transformation  of  protein  and  fat  to  occur.  Even 
in  small  quantity  the  protein  of  the  ration  fulfllls  its  double  destiny  of  working 
for  tbe  renovation  of  the  tissues  and  of  concurring  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
fat  reserve;  The  result  of  this  Is  that  the  greater  expenditure  of  energy 
connected  with  a  meat  diet  manifests  itself  clearly  In  the  case  of  subjects 
nourished  with  rations  capable  only  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  nutrition. 
All  of  these  facts  are  Incompatible  with  the  principle  of  isodynamic  substitu- 
tion. The  nutritive  value  of  tbe  nutrients  is  not  to  be  sought  In  tbeir  heats 
of  combustion.  The  theory  of  food  and  nutrition  can  no  longer  be  presented  in 
such  simple  fashion. 

Concerning  protein  metabolism,  J.  Hamalainen  and  W.  IIelme  {Skand. 
Arch.  Physiol,  19  (1907),  .Vo.  IS,  pp.  182-200).— When  egg  white,  "protone," 
and  roast  veal  were  each  added  to  a  basal  ration  It  was  found  that  the  excre- 
tion of  the  extra  nitrogen  was  slower  on  the  egg  diet  than  on  the  other  diets. 
Similar  results  were  also  noted  with  the  sulphur  excretion,  the  extra  sulphur  of 
"protone"  and  veal  being  recoveretl  In  2  or  3  days  as  coniparetl  with  0  days 
in  the  case  of  the  egg  white.  The  experimental  data  are  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  for  general  deductions  regarding  the  excretion  of  phosphorus. 

The  chemical  mechanism  of  protein  assimilation,  C.  Inaoaki  (Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  50  (1907).  A'o.  6,  pp.  ^J,9-J,71).—Exper\ment»  made  with  cells 
and  isolated  cell  nuclei  led  to  a  number  of  general  conclusions.  According  to 
the  author,  nucleohiston  unites  with  albumoses  and  forms  salt-like  l)odles  when 
it  is  In  a  free  or  dissociated  condition,  and  it  follows  that  albumoses  formed  In 
the  body  or  artificially  introduced  Into  the  circulation  can  be  taken  up  or  fixed 
by  the  cell  substance. 

mtrog^en  balance  on  a  mixed  ration  low  in  protein,  G.  Spadabo  (Arch, 
FiDiol.,  3  (1906),  A'o.  5,  pp.  533-538;  ab*.  in  Zentbh  Physiol.,  20  (1906),  A'o.  2.1, 
p.  789). — The  author  found  that  in  a  4-dav  experimental  period  he  was  prac"- 
ticatly  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  on  a  mixed  diet  supplying  15.3  gm.  nitrogen  per 
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day.  The  nitrogenous  conHtituents  of  the  ration  were  tlieu  im-reniied  to  whai 
be  coDHidered  the  limit  of  toierance,  500  gm.  meat  and  140  gm.  ciieeae.  and 
after  a  preliminary  period  of  9  days  an  exiierlmeut  covering  -1  days  was  mads. 
Although  the  diet  furnished  32.7  gm.  nitrogen  per  day,  nitrogen  eqailibriom  ms 
not  reached,  there  l)elng  an  average  dally  loss  of  1.1  gm.  nitrogen. 

Gelatin  as  a  substitute  for  pTotein,  P.  Rona  and  W.  MItllex  {Ztuckr. 
Physiol.  Chetn.,  50  (1907),  Ko.  4-5,  pp.  26S-27S). — In  the  exiieriments  reimrteil 
which  were  made  with  dogs,  gelatin  was  supplemented  by  tyrosin  and  tiTp- 
tophan,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  gelatin  nitrogen  may  replatv  3t  \m 
cent  of  the  proteid  nitrogen  of  the  diet  The  adding  of  the  amido  acids  (tyrosiii 
and  tryptophan)  did  not  Increase  the  snl>stltutiug  value  of  the  gelatin. 

Has  the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds  In  wheat  floor  an 
effect  upon  baking  valueP  W.  Bremeb  {Ztschr.  CntersHCh.  Sahr.  u.  OenvMuilL 
IS  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  69-74). — The  experimental  data  reported  indicate  that  it 
Is  doubtful  whether  the  soluble  nitrogenous  constituents  affect  baking  qoalit;. 

The  Influence  of  lecithin  upon  the  action  of  digestive  ferments,  S. 
KCttneb  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  SO  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  472-496,  dgm.  1).— to 
some  cases  lecithin  increased  and  in  others  diminished  the  action  of  both  peiitnnf 
and  pancreatic  ferments.  No  explanation  of  this  was  found,  but  the  author 
states  that  his  experiments  are  to  be  continued. 

The  excretion  of  sodium  chlorld  and  nitrogenous  material  through  the 
skin,  ScHWENKBNBECHEB  and  Spitta  (Arch.  Expt.  Path.  u.  PharmahA..  Ji 
(1906).  pp.  2S4S00;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1907, 1,  Ao.  11.  p.  S5.i).— A<-«)rdii«to 
tbe  authors  nearly  the  same  quantities  of  sodium  chlorld  and  nitrogen  are  ex- 
creted through  the  skin,  the  value  for  each  being  about  0.33  gm.  for  24  houn>  ia 
the  case  of  a  healthy  man  lying  in  bed.  If  excessive  secretion  is  induced  by  heat 
by  pilocarpln,  or  by  certain  diseases,  the  excretion  of  sodium  chlorld  is  dioiin- 
ished  to  0.05  per  cent. 

The  transformation  of  formic  acid  and  formates  and  their  eliminatioii, 
C.  Fleio  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sex.  \Paris],  II4  (1907),  Tin.  7,  pp.  386^^8).— Tbr 
formation  of  carbonates  from  formates  in  the  animal  body  under  different  ron- 
ditlons  was  the  subject  of  tbe  author's  Investigations. 

Cooking  utensils  injurions  to  health,  O.  ScHtJTTE  (Pure  Products,  S  (/W). 
yo.  4-  PP-  163-169). — Possible  dangers  from  the  use  of  metal  and  other  cookiaf 
utensils  are  spoken  of  with  special  reference  to  conditions  which'  exist  in  dif- 
ferent i-ountries. 

AKnCAI  FBODlTCnON. 

Practical  details  of  vital  signlflcance  in  the  utilisation  of  com  foddar. 
Silage  from  dried  com  fodder,  A.  T.  Neai.e  (Delaware  8ta.  Rpt.  ISiti.  th 
36-^0). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  steam  busker  and  fodder 
xliredder  and  as  to  the  air-blast  elevator  and  its  use  in  making  circular  stack 
and  ricks.  Tests  were  undertaken  to  determine  approximately  the  completen«s 
of  separation  by  the  air  blast  of  the  blade  and  top  fodder  from  the  vonrxr 
imrtlons  of  tbe  stalk,  but  were  not  carried  out  to  the  author's  entire  siitisfai^ 
tlon,  though  in  one  instance  a  separation  into  light  and  heavy  xiortions,  i.  f- 
into  blades  and  coarser  material,  was  accomplished. 

Formerly  good  results  were  obtained  locally  by  feeding  cut  fodder  packed  into 
boxes,  moistened  with  liot  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  "Tlie  con- 
centrated feeds,  say  cotton-seed  meal,  can  be  mixed  with  this  mass  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  purchasing  bran  can  thereby  be  avoided." 

This  method  Is  too  Inconvenient  for  general  use,  but  it  suggested  the  possibility 
of  making  silage  from  dried  fo<lder,  and  several  successful  experiments  are 
reported  on  the  conversion  of  dried  corn  fodder  into  silage  by  the  addition  *' 
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water  and  subsequent  fermeutatloii.  A  rise  In  temperature  was  noted  In  the 
silos  nnd  the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor  as  in  the  case  of  green  sliage. 
It  was  noted  that  both  young  and  old  stock  ate  such  silage  practically  without  - 
waste,  and  that  cows  preferred  It  to  dried  shredded  fodder.  "  It  is  a  better  and 
a  safer  mass  to  use  with  cotton-seed  meal  Aan  dried  fodder  or  hay.'  The  meat 
adheres  to  the  damp  fodder,  can  not  be  separated  from  It  by  the  stock,  mastica- 
tion is  insured,  and  impaction  of  cotton-seed  meal  prevented.  ... 

"  In  this  experiment  the  quality  of  the  fermented  product  varied.  Where  tlie 
moisture  content  was  normal  the  aromatic  odor  above  noted  was  present  No 
points  of  excessive  moisture  were  found.  Fodder  in  the  Ijottomof  the  silo  was 
not  as  moist  as  that  nearer  the  top.  In  places  channels  had  formed .  through 
whi<-h  the  water,  pumped  upon  the  surface,  bad  flowed,  leaving  masses  of  only 
Itartlally  moistened  fodder  in  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  musty  smell  and 
visible  mold  In  extreme  cases  were  noted.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  product 
stored  in  immediate  contact  witii  the  cemented  lining  of  the  silo,  a  condition 
also  likely  to  exist  in  silage  made  from  green  cornstalks. 

"  The  fact  that  Are  risks  were  noticeably  decreased  by  moistening  the  fodder 
corn  was  patent  to  all  observers." 

Calculated  loss  fvom  the  heating  of  moistened  c»m  fodder,  C.  L.  Penny 
{Delaware  Bta.  Rpt.  190S,  pp.  40,  41). — In  connection  with  the  studies  noted 
above  on  silage  making  from  dried  corn  fodder  moistened  with  water,  the  loss  of 
material  from  the  fermentation  of  the  silage  was  calculated. 

According  to  the  author,  "  100  lbs.  of  the  fodder  would  lose  2.81  lbs.  of  starch, 
or  its  equivalent,  to  produce  through  its  complete  fermentation  the  necessary 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  to  165°  l!\,  and  this  amount,  2.81  lbs.. 
Is  just  6  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  the  fodder." 

Bacteriological  studies  of  ensiled  forage,  C.  Gobini  (Ann.  IM.  Agi:  [ililan], 
6  (1901-1905),  pp.  105-122,,pU.  2).— The  results  are  reported  of  a  study  of  the 
bacteria  present  in  forage  preserved  in  silos. 

Feeding  saccharified  starch,  J.  Hansen  (lllus.  Landir.  Ztg.,  27  (1907),  A'o. 
15,  p.  130). — Starch  in  the  form  of  starch  paste,  when  converted  into  sugar  by 
the  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment,  was  found  to  be  a  valuable  material  for  sup- 
plementing skim  milk  In  calf  feeding.  The  relative  economy  of  treating  st»r<-h 
with  the  diastase  and  related  questions  are  s|K>ken  of,  the  article  as  a  whole 
being  a  summary  of  a  p<nper  presented  before  the  German  Dairy  Society.  * 

A  method  for  the  preparation  of  a  preservable  dry  fodder  from  yeast 
(Pure  Product*,  3  (1907),  No.  S,  p.  123). — Compressed  waste  yeast  from  brew- 
eries, it  is  stated,  may  be  converted  into  a  feeding  stuff  of  good  keeping  qualities 
by  beating  such  material  to  which  common  salt  has  been  added,  to  about  70° 
f«r  some  5  minutes.  This  converts  it  Into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  combines 
readily  with  other  materials  and  may  be  mixed  with  such  feeds  as  siH^nt 
Itops,  malt  sprouts,  grain,  beet  chips,  etc.  The  treated  yeast  possesses  little 
enzymatic  power.  If  chopped  straw  coustitiitps  a  part  of  the  mixture  the 
uiechunlcni  condition  is  improved  and  the  material  dries  more  readily. 

The  feeding  staff  control  law,  A.  Goss  and  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.  (Indiana  f^ta. 
Circ.  6,  pp.  10). — The  text  of  the  Indiana  feeding-stuff  law  Is  given,  together 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  w^ay  manufacturers  and  dealers  may  best  comply  with 
its  requirements.  The  law,  which  Is  similar  in  its  scope  and  adminlRtration 
to  the  State  fertilizer  law,  provides  for  the  filing  of  samples  with  the  State 
chemist  and  their  analysis,  the  fixing  of  labels  or  tugs,  the  filing  of  sworn 
statements  by  manufacturers,  importers,  dealers,  and  agents  of  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  sold,  and  for  the  punishment  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  by  fines. 
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Anlnutl  industry  In  Belgium  in  1905  (Bui.  Agr.  [Bruxxcln],  i-l  (1997). 
No.  i,  pp.  1H2-171). — A  Bummary  of  statistics  regarding  the  horses,  Mttlp. 
pigs,  and  sheep  In  different  Belgian  prorlnces. 

Calves  for  the  dairy  interests,  A.  T.  Neaus  (Delaware  Sta.  Rpl.  1903.  p^ 
3.J,  36). — The  i)088ib)e  profits  to  be  obtained  in  raising  young  cows  for  >al« 
in  dairy  dlHtricts  and  In  raising  young  stock  of  beef  types  for  fattening  on 
KurplUH  corn  are  dIsouRsed. 

The  production  of  -winter  Iambs,  G.  C.  Humpkbet  and  F.  Kleinheikz  (Vi>- 
fotiHtn  Stc.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  47-55,  fig*.  .}). — Four  grade  ewes.  1  pure-bred  Hmiip- 
shire  and  1  pure-bred  Southdown  ewe  in  pasture  during  tlie  summer  ww 
bred  to  a  Southdown  ram.    Early  in  the  winter  the  ewes  were  talien  to  tlie  sbwii  ; 
barn.    The  lambs  were  drop|)ed  about  the  15th  of  December.    At  lambing  time   j 
and  for  some  3  weelis  afterward  the  ewes  and  lanilM<  were  kept  In  warm  peiK  j 
During  the  trials  the  ewes  were  fed  n  mixture  of  oats,  bran,  and  oil  ikiI   { 
20: 10: 1  with  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage,  the  total  cost  of  their  winter  fwi   ' 
to  the  dose  of  the  test  being  estimated  at  $3.!)8  each.    After  the  lambs  wm 
taken  from  the  lambing  pen  to  the  sheep  bam  they  had  access  to  alfalfa  bay 
iMKl  were  fed  bran,  oats,  corn  lueal,  and  oil  meal  4:2:2:1.    The  average  weistii 
of  the  lambs  at  birth  was  8.7  lbs.,  and  they  were  sold  at  an  average  apt  «i 
50.5  days,  at  an  average  weight  of  41.7  lbs.    The  calculated  net  profit  itt 
lamb  was  $7.2(5.    On  an  average  the  dressed  weight  was  52  per  cent  of  tbf 
live  weight.    Other  data  regarding  the  slaughter  test  are  recorded. 

"  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  dlsap|>ointiug  feature  of  tbis 
trial  was  the  failure  to  get  more  ewes  to  breed  early  enough  to  prodwe  winM  : 
lanil>K.  Wl»ere  one  can  secure  grade  or  pure-bretl  Dorset  ewes  and  have  tbeui  i" 
go<Kl  condition,  there  seems  to  be  little  iiuestion  about  their  breeding  in  Julj. 
while  with  the  other  breeds,  one  can  not  de|>end  uiwn  them,  and  it  is  only  Id 
exceptional  cases  that  they  will  breed  at  that  seai^n  of  the  year.  The  useff 
the  Southdown  ram  gave  compactness  and  excellent  mutton  quality  to  tbr 
lambs,  and  the  cross  Is  one  which  can  lie  recommended.  The  price  wk\^ 
for  the  lamlis  was  extraordinary,  liut  it  eiiii)hns!zes  the  fact  that  it  pi>.vp '» 
prixlui-e  something  of  special  value  and  cater  to  a  high-class  trade  wbirtj 
tlcmands  only  the  l>est." 

Earlier  work  has  been  previously  reported  <E.  S.  R.,  IS,  p.  263). 

Dried  beet  pulp  for  lambs,  G.  C  Humphrey  and  P.  Kleinheinz  (iri"*»«M 
.sVfl.  Rpt.  JllOd.  pp.  .'>6-o0). — When  10  lambs  were  fed  whole  oats  and  dried  M 
pulp  1 : 1  with  clover  hay  ad  libitnni,  the  average  gain  per  head  in  13  weelcs  \W 
22  lbs.,  as  compared  witli  an  average  gain  of  22.2  lbs.  in  the  case  of  a  similar  M 
fed  under  the  same  conditions  a  grain  ration  of  whole  oats  and  shelled  coni  I:'- 
Tlie  grain  eaten  jht  pound  of  gsilu  on  the  dried  beet  pulp  was  4.14  lbs.  ami  tbo 
coarse  fodder  8.01  lbs.  Similar  values  for  the  corn  ration  were  4.10  and  ">' 
ilts..  resiKH-tively.  Ten  days  before  the  close  of  the  trial  the  lamlts  were  shearfi'- 
the  dried  beet  pulp  lot  yielding  Sii.Si  Iba.  of  wool  and  the  corn  fe<l  lot  S'.!>  "^ 
The  feiHling  stuffs  used  were  analyzed. 

"It  may  be  said  that  lioth  feeds  were  satisfactory  and  practically  equal  f"" 
producing  growth  wlion  used  in  connection  with  whole  oats  and  clover  ha.v.  Tbc 
liealth  and  the  condition  of  the  2  lots  were  all  that  could  be  desired. .  •  • 
Dried  Iwet  pulp  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  i)er  ton.  Its  economical  «* 
will  dei)eud  on  the  price  of  corn.  Last  winter  the  shelled  com  cost  about  f" 
j)er  ton.  which  made  the  ration  of  lieet  pulp  and  oats  considerabl.v  nioK 
profitable." 

Whole  com  compared  with  com  meal  for  fattening  pigs,  with  snnuMiT 
of  trials  for  ten  years,  W.  A.  Henry  and  D.  11.  Otis  (Wigconsin  Sta-  SH- 
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1906,  pp.  /8-32).— Continuing  otirller  worlt  (E.  S.  U.,  IS,  p.  20(5),  3  tests  are 
reported. 

In  the  first.  I'orn  (both  whole  and  ground)  and  wlieat  middlings  1 :1  with  2 
lbs.  of  skim  milk  i)er  head  daily  were  fed.  The  total  gain  in  12  weeks  made  l>.v 
the  12  pigs  fed  the  whole-fom  ration  was  l,20.'i  lbs.  and  by  the  similar  lot  fe<l 
the  ground-<-(>m  ration,  1.21)8  lbs.  The  2  lots  re«iuired  :S.iX)  and  S.i'Ai  lbs.  of 
grain  and  XA'Ai  and  1..54  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  ix)und  of  gain,  respectively.  In 
the  .second  test  corn  (whole  and  ground)  and  wlieat  middlings  2 : 1  without  skim 
luilk  were  fed  for  12  weeks  to  2  lots  of  .">  pigs  each.  On  the  wliole-coru  ration 
the  total  gain  was  549  lbs.  and  tlie  grain  eaten  iH^r  iK)uiid  of  gain  4.71  lbs. 
Similar  values  for  the  lot  fed  the  corn-meal  ration  were  701  lbs.  and  4.42  lbs. 
In  the  third  trial  the  shelled  corn  and  corn  meal,  supplemented  in  each  case  by 
wheat  middlings,  were  c-ompared  with  2  lots  of  0  pigs  each,  pastured  on  rai)e. 
On  the  whole-corn  ration  the  total  gain  was  741  ibs.  and  on  tlie  corn-meal  ration 
JKIO  11»».,  the  grain  eaten  l)er  pound  of  gain  being  4.'.X)  and  3.90  lbs.,  respectively. 

Considering  tlie  10  years  tests  as  a  whole,  the  average  gain  on  wliole  corn 
has  been  7G8  lbs.  iier  lot  of  8  pigs,  and  on  corn  meal  883  ll)s.,  the  feed  eaten 
I)or  iK>und  of  gain  In  the  2  cases  being  5.01  and  4.71  lbs.,  or  an  economy  of  0 
jwr  cent  in  favor  of  tlie  gnnind  grain. 

"  Where  tliere  Is  plenty  of  time  for  maturing  tlie  pigs,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  secure  the  maxininm  daily  gain.  It  Is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  grind  corn  for 
pigs.  The  test  shows  that  where  cjuick  nmturlty  is  an  inijiortant  item  better 
ri'Kults  are  sccureil  from  the  corn  meal.  I'igs  fed  «-orn  meal  eat  more  grain  and 
make  somewhat  larger  daily  gains.  Corn  meal  can  doubtless  lie  used  to  good 
advantage  in  tinishiug  off  a  bunch  of  hogs  wliich  were  first  fed  shelie»l  corn. 
Changing  over  to  corn  meal  near  the  close  of  the  feeding  jieriod  also  furiiislies 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  ration  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  animals. 

"  There  are  conditions  and  circumstances  wlierc  it  is  not  advisable  to  grind 
the  corn  even  tliough  the  i-orn  lie  high  priced.  On  tiie  otiicr  baud,  when  fitting 
hogs  for  show,  sale,  or  in  high-pressure  ftHHliiig  for  market,  tlio  feetler  will 
consider  It  advisable  to  grind  the  corn,  even  though  it  is  e.viiensive  to  do  so. 
The  fee<ler,  knowing  these  results,  will  use  tlieni  to  suit  his  own  c-onditions." 

Soy-bean  meal  versus  wheat  middlings  as  a  supplement  to  com  meal  for 
jewing  and  fattening  pigs,  G.  C.  IIumphrky  and  J.  G.  Fl'LI.er  (Wixctumin 
Sta.  Rpt.  l!)0(i,  pp.  33-.'iU  flff.  1). — 'When  corn  meal  and  soy-beau  meal  2:1  were 
<-ompared  with  a  like  proiwrtion  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  with  2  lots  of  5 
pigs  on  rape  pasture,  the  average  daily  gain  in  12  weeks  on  the  soy-bean-meal 
ration  was  0.75  lb.  iier  head  and  on  the  wheat-middlings  ration  0.73  lb.  Skim 
milk  was  ftnl  with  the  grain  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  jicriod  was  ml.xed  with 
It  in  e«|ual  amounts  to  form  a  thick  slop.  The  2  lots  consum(>tl  per  iiound  of 
pjiin  3.0C  and  3.05  lbs.  grain  and  'XM  and  3.;{5  lbs.  skim  milk,  respwtively, 
<iuantities  which  are  pra<-ticaily  the  same.  The  pigs  were  tlien  taken  olf  the 
pasture  and  given  the  same  grain  and  skini-niilk  rations  in  pens  for  12  weeks. 
The  average  daily  gain  on  the  soy-ljean-uieal  ration  was  1.32  lbs.,  and  .3.57  lbs. 
each  of  grain  and  skim  milk  was  consumiHl  iK>r  pound  of  gain.  With  tlie  lot 
fed  wheat  middlings  the  average  dally  gain  was  1.23  Ibs.  per  lM>ad,  ','i.fC>  lbs.  of 
both  skhn  milk  and  grain  being  consunuHl  per  pound  of  gain.  As  shown  by  a 
plaughter  test,  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  tlie  i)erc-entag(>  of  dressoil 
weight  for  the  2  lots.  The  kidney  fat  In  the  lot  fcil  (lie  soy-bean  ration  con- 
stituted 3.3  i)er  cent  of  the  total  carcass  and  In  tlie  wlieat-iiiiddlings  lot  2.0  jht 
cent.    The  feeiling  stuffs  use<l  were  analyzed. 

"  S«y-l)ean  meal  niixe«l  with  corn  meal  in  the  iiroiRirtion  of  1:2  protluces 
greater  gains  than  wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal  fed  in  tlie  same  proiHirtion. 
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In  feetlini;  equal  amounts  of  tbe  2  rations,  soy  beans  and  corn  meal  supply  a 
sllicbtly  bigber  |)er  cent  of  dry  matter  and  digestible  matter  than  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  corn  meal. 

"  For  flrmness,  fine  grain  and  texture  of  flesh,  and  eren  distribution  of  fat 
and  lean,  the  ration  of  wheat  middlings  and  com  meal  is  superior  to  that  of 
soy  beans  and  corn  menl." 

Karlier  work  hag  been  reported  (E.  8.  R.,  18,  p.  266). 

Liquid  food  for  young  piga  and  other  young  animals,  R  Truxbt  (Jour. 
Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  13  (1901),  \o.  lo,  p.  J^SJi). — A  discussion  of  the  value  of  hay 
tea,  iwrridge  from  rice  or  other  cereals,  and  meat  broth  for  feeding  young 
animals. 

Work  of  the  department  of  horse  breeding,  A.  S.  Aixxandeb  {Wi«conmn 
Hta.  Rpt.  19(16,  pp.  iSS-i9t). — A  brief  note  on  the  station  worit  on  horse  breed- 
ing, most  of  which  is  summarized  from  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p. 
764). 

DAIBT  FASMDrO— DAISTIira— AOEOTECEirY. 

The  unlveraity  dairy  herd,  1905-6,  G.  C.  Humphbey  and  F.  W.  Woix  (TTm- 
con»in  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  60-90,  dgms.  2). — The  records  of  the  station  herd 
during  tbe  year  are  rp(xtrted  and  discussed  in  the  same  form  as  In  tbe  prerloiR 
report  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  273). 

The  herd  comprised  32  cows  representing  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Short- 
horn, Red  Polled,  and  Brown  Swiss  breeds.  Three  cows  added  to  the  benl 
during  tbe  year  are  described.  The  tabulated  data  show  tbe  amounts  of  tbe 
different  kinds  of  feeds  consumed  and  the  milk  and  butter  produced  by  30  coirs 
for  which  a  full  year's  record  was  obtained.  The  average  yield  for  the  herd 
was  7,328.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  303.54  lbs.  of  butter  fat  The  largest  yield  of  batter 
fat,  440.73  lbs.,  was  produced  by  a  grade  Red  Polled  cow.  Tbe  average  net 
proflt  i)er  head  was  $41.20  as  compared  wlHi  $35.20  during  tlie  preceding  year. 

Tbe  average  production  of  the  30  cows  by  breeds  was  as  follows:  Jersey  (* 
cows),  64247.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  318.46  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  Guernsey  (7  co«¥). 
6,461.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  306.56  Iba  of  butter  fat;  Ilolstein  (7  cows),  10,176.4  lbs. 
of  milk  and  .'}46..34  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  Shorthorn  (3  cows),  4.907.7  lbs.  of  mlU 
and  18.~>.36  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  Red  Polled  (4  cows),  7,712.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  300.0? 
lbs.  of  butter  fat ;  and  Brown  Swiss  (2  cows),  6,954.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  275.19  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  The  average  butter  fat  production  of  these  breeds  for  189S  to 
1906  was  as  follows :  Jersey,  312.6  lbs. ;  Guernsey,  297  lbs. ;  Ilolstein,  337.3 
lbs. ;  Shorthorn,  264.7  lbs. ;  Red  Polled,  295.5  lbs. ;  and  Brown  Swiss,  278  lb& 

As  in  previous  re[>orts,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  different  cows  by  types. 
The  data  are  considered  unfavorable  to  the  dual-punjose  tyi)e. 

Analyses  were  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used.  In  general  It  was  found  that 
a  high  ])roduction  was  as.soclated  with  tbe  feeding  of  a  ration  contaioing  a 
large  amount  of  dry  matter  or  digestible  protein  and  a  narrow  nutritive  ratia 

The  value  of  individual  records  of  dairy  cows,  B.  E.  Carmichael  {Ohm 
ata.  Circ.  67,  pp.  10,  figs.  3). — The  records  of  2  cows  for  3  years  are  preseoted 
in  this  circular  for  tbe  purpose  of  illustrating  tbe  value  of  accurate  knowledge 
concerning  the  production  of  each  cow  in  the  dairy  herd.  One  cow  produced  on 
an  average  for  3  years  5,754.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  3.30.2  lbs.  of  fat  at  a  profit  of 
$r>0.72  over  c-ost  of  food,  and  the  other  cow  7,365.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  231.4  lbs. 
of  fat  at  a  proflt  of  $24.82.  These  are  not  believed  to  be  extreme  differences, 
but  such  as  might  be  found  In  average  untested  dairy  herds. 

Boots  supplementary  to  silage  for  dairy  cows,  K.  S.  Shaw  and  H.  W. 
NoBTON,  Jr.   (Michigan  8ta.  BuU  2^0,  pp.  19-Sl). — ^Three  feeding  experiments 
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were  conducted  for  the  ptir;>0Re  of  determining  If  the  addition  of  roots  to  a 
complete  ration  coDtaining  silage  would  increase  profitably  the  yield  of  milli. 
The  first  exfteriment  was  made  In  the  spring  of  1905  with  2  lots  of  8  cows 
each  and  lasted  6  weelts.  The  second  experiment  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1906  with  2  lots  of  7  cows  each  and  lasted  8  weelcs.  The  third  experi- 
ment was  also  made  in  the  spring  of  1906  with  2  lots  of  5  cOws  each  and  lasted 
8  weeks. 

The  results  of  the  three  experiments  showed  that  the  addition  of  roots  to  a 
complete  ration,  consisting  of  silage,  clover  hay,  and  grain  Increased  the  yield 
of  both  milk  and  butter  fat  but  not  sufficiently  to  compensate  fOr  the  Increased 
cost  of  production.  When  roots  are  fed,  the  Increase  In  cost  of  milk  was 
4JJ  cts.  per  100  lbs.  and  the  Increase  In  cost  of  butter  fat  was  1.16  cts.  per 
pound.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  not  affected.  The  Increase  in  the 
live  weight  of  the  animals  was  greater  when  roots  were  fed,  but  the  difference 
was  not  very  marked. 

A  new  milking  machine  {Umschau,  11  (1901),  Ko.  12,  pp.  23S,  234,  flff».  2). — 
A  new  hand  milking  machine  is  illustrated  and  described. 

The  feeding  of  sheep  for  the  production  of  Boquefort  cheese,  E3.  Mabre 
(Proi;.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  H  (1907).  No.  15.  pp.  451-454;  Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed. 
FEst),  2H  (1907).  A'o».  16,  pp.  475-480;  17,  pp.  506-512;  18,  pp.  528-535).— 
This  discussion  is  based  upon  Information  obtained  from  numerous  sheep  raisers 
in  the  region  of  Roquefort. 

The  inspection  of  milk  production,  A.  Monvoisin  (Rev.  O^n.  Lait,  6  (1906), 
Ko.  6,  pp.  131-137). — The  author  discusses  the  needs  and  methods  of  milk 
inspection. 

The  inspection  of  milk,  P.  Adam  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  5.  ser.,  7  (1907),  .Vo. 
16,  pp.  495-499). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  Judging  of  the  purity  of  milk 
by  means  of  analytical  and  other  data. 

Ammonia  in  milk  and  its  development  during  proteolysis  under  the 
influence  of  strong  antiseptics,  11.  C.  Sherman  et  au  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  S 
(1907),  A'o.  2,  pp.  171-175). — The  results  of  the  Investigations  are  summarized 
by  the  authors  as  follows : 

"Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  mixed  milk  as  sold  in  New  York 
City  showed  an  average  of  0.0004  per  cent  of  ammonia  preformed  at  the  time 
of  examination  together  with  an  additional  0.0003  per  cent  of  what  Is  here 
called  '  cleavage '  ammonia. 

"  When  ordinary  milk  is  allowed  to  become  stale  th£  amounts  of  both  pre- 
formed and  '  cleavage '  ammonia  usually  Increase. 

"Addition  of  3  per  cent  of  chloroform  or  0.1  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  retards 
but  does  not  stop  proteolysis  which  results  In  the  formation  of  ammonia.  The 
production  of  those  proteolytic  products  to  which  the  'cleavage'  ammonia  is 
due  appears  to  be  retarded  by  these  nntiseptios  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the 
production  of  ammonia  Itself. 

"The  greater  the  freedom  from  contamination  the  less  apparent  Is  the  In- 
fluence of  the  antiseptic  upon  the  development  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  sample  of 
exceptional  purity  spontaneous  souring  in  the  absence  of  preservative  treat- 
ment appeared  to  inhibit  the  production  of  ammonia  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  the  addition  of  3  per  cent  of  chloroform  or  0.1  ver  cent  of  formaldehyde." 

A  bacteriologle  comparison  of  milk  served  in  bottles  and  by  the  "  dip  " 
method,  H.  O.  Way  (Reprint  from  Cleveland  Med.  Jour.,  1907,  pp.  8).— 
Bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  bottled  milk  and  milk  dip(ied  from 
cans  In  the  ordinary  way.  The  samples  were  obtained  from  7  dealers  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Forty  comparisons  were  made. 
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Tlio  milk  (lIpjxHl  from  cnns  was  f(iiin<l  t«  contain  on  an  average  37  per  oent 
more  liacteria  tlisin  the  lM>ttle<l  uillli.  Riglit  Ram|ile«  of  tbe  dipiied  mill:  <'on- 
tainotl  over  ;WM>  |>er  cent  more  bacteria  tlian  the  corresponding  Iwttled  samples. 
In  8  otlier  coniparisonR  the  difference  exceeded  50  per  cent  Oniy  3  of  the 
liottled  samples  contained  over  5()  per  cent  more  bacteria  than  the  dipped  mill:. 
The  (lipited  millt  contained  a  greater  number  of  bacteria  than  77.5  per  cent  of  the 
samples  exaniine<l.  The  bacterial  content  of  the  dipped  milk  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  bottled  milk  was  increased  several  hundred  per  cent  by  drj*.  windy 
weather. 

Investigationa  on  tbe  action  of  rennet  upon  milk  and  feeding  experi- 
ments with  calves,  F.  I'ryi-kwsky  (MiMiir.  Xrnthl..  3  (1007).  .Vo.  S.  pp. 
Hl-ll.i:  abn.  in  /fee.  Orii.  I,ail.  (!  il907).  .A"o.  7.  pp.  165.  /tffi).— The  autlior  dis- 
cnsses  the  nutritive  value  of  milk  and  re|»ort8  experiments  lu  whicli  various 
salts  were  a<ld<Ml  to  lH)iicHl  milk  for  the  puriwse  of  restoring  the  coaguiabilitj' 
of  the  milk  with  rennet. 

Stxlium  chlorid  added  In  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  gm.  per  liter  retanW 
coagulation  l)iit  excrrlse<l  a  fi;vorable  influence  on  the  cunl.  Calcium  chlorid. 
3  to  4  gm.  i)er  liter.  accelerat«Hl  coagulation  and  made  a  firmer  curd  than  sndiuni 
chlorid.  TriscHlic  <'itrate  gave  negative  results.  The  trlbasic  <-itrates  of  i-iiWiini 
and  magnesium  pr<Mlnc(Hl  the  sjime  effects  as  sodium  and  calcium  cbloridii. 
Stxlium  and  jiotassium  phosi)hates  gave  bad  results.  The  tiiree  cjilciuni  plM*- 
I)liates  gave  favoral)le  r<>sultH  but  double<l  the  time  re<|uire«l  for  coaguiation. 
Caiciuni  carlmnate,  2  giii.  iter  liter,  hastened  <-oaguiatioii.  An  acid  reaction 
rendered  so  by  tlie  development  of  lactic  acid  or  the  addition  of  liydiwhlorit 
acid  was  favorable  to  coagulation.  A  mixture  of  sodium  clilori«l.  oiidam 
clilorid.  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  caiciuni  phosphates  was  more  etii- 
cacious  than  the  use  of  tlu>se  s«l>stances  singly. 

The  fcMMlIng  cxi)erlmeiits  with  calves  showed  that  the  ad<Iition  of  sodium 
chlorid  was  very  advantageous,  even  when  added  to  raw  milk.  Calcium  chlorid 
and  the  monocalcic  and  tricalcic  phosphates  were  not  favorable  to  an  increase 
in  live  weight. 

In  an  exi>eriinent  lasting  10  weeks,  .'I  calves  were  fed  boiled  milk  to  which  0.1S 
I)er  cent  of  dicaicic  phospliate  had  Iteeii  ad<led.  Three  were  fed  boiietl  milk 
containing  <).1.">  per  cent  tricalcic  pliosphate  and  S  were  fe<l  raw  milk  pn'servod 
witli  formalin  in  tbe  proiK)r1ion  of  1 :  10.(100.  The  increase  in  live  welglit  was 
greatest  with  the  lot  fed  milk  containing  the  tricalcic  phosphate  and  least  wltb 
tiie  lot  fe<l  tlie  milk  preservwl  witli  formalin. 

The  exiH'rinients  se<nii  to  indicate  that  l)oiled  milk  Is  not  less  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  calves  than  raw  milk,  and  that  in  tlie  case  of  trailed  milk  the  addition 
of  certain  salts  capable  of  restoring  the  (lower  of  the  milk  to  coagulate  with 
reimet  may  Itc  made  with  advantage. 

Development  of  factory  dairying  in  Wisconsin,  H.  L.  Rus8ei.l  and  l'.  S- 
Baer  (WilHiinxiii  Sla.  llpt.  19()i>.  pp.  lOO-tns.  map  1). — ^This  is  a  summary  of 
Bulletin  140  of  the  station  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  18,  p.  770). 

Apparatus  for  the  simultaneous  skimming  of  milk  and  the  churning  of  the 
cream,  O.  Kasix)bf  (Iter.  Orn.  Lait,  6  (/.9fl7),  .Vos.  fi.  pp.  122-lSO;  7,  PP- 
I'l')-!-',',;  S.  pp.  ir>9-n9:  n.  pp.  201-Stl.  flgs.  IS). — The  various  forms  of  ap|«- 
ratiis  of  this  kind  are  descrilied  and  illustrated. 

Butter  classification,  31.  A.  0"Cai.i.aohan  {Atjr.  Oae.  .V.  S.  Wale»,  IS  (190'). 
\i>. ."{.  pp.  2^.1- >>1.  pin. .).  flij.  1). — The  author  discusses  the  exainiuation  of  imtter 
for  ex|)ort.  connnenting  u|K)n  the  fishy  flavor  due  to  Oidium  lacti«  and  giving 
illustrations  of  nniiicrons  plate  cultures  of  fish  butters. 

The  water  content  of  margarin,  P.  BrTTENBERO  (Ztschr.  rutcrxuch.  Sahr.  m. 
(Icnunumtl.,  IS  {1!)07).  A"o.  9,  pp.  5.}3-.>.J.) ) . — The  average  water  content  of  I'W 
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saimples  of  iimrKarin  from  18  factories  was  14.1)0  jier  cent,  the  maximum  19.95 
and  the  uiiniuium  8.80.    Of  this  number  105  contained  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  lactose-fermenting  yeasts  in  dairy  products,  E.  6.  Hast- 
1K68  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  19(16,  pp.  107-115). — The  dairy  iiroducts  examined  for 
the  presence  of  lactose-fermenting  yeasts  included  milk,  whey,  batter,  and 
cheese.  The  yeasts  were  found  to  be  widely  distributed  lu  Swiss,  briclt,  and 
Cheddar  cheese  factories.  They  were  also  present  lu  about  one-fourth  of  the 
samples  of  butter  examined  and  in  29  out  of  r»l  samples  of  milk. 

The  main  sources  of  iufe<-tion  are  l>elleved  to  be  the  soil  proper  and  accumula- 
tions of  dirt  protecteil  from  drying.  Tliis  tyjte  of  yeast  is  not  considei-ed  of 
pronomio  importance  except  In  certain  branches  uf  dairying.  In  Swiss  and 
brick  cheese  factories  Infection  with  lactose-fermenting  yeasts  has,  in  several 
Instances,  caused  considerable  trouble.  The  danger  from  infection  with  this 
organism  is  not  so  apt  to  occur  in  Cheddar  cheese  making. 

Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  L.  Lindet  (Ret:  in  Rev.  Qcn.  Lait,  6  (19(11). 
Xo.  9,  pp.  211,  212). — A  chapter  Is  devoted  to  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  title. 
The  comiiositlon  of  milk,  methods  of  analysis,  and  the  principles  and  practice 
of  butter  making  and  cheese  making  are  discussed. 

Birectlolis  for  making  the.  Camembert  type  of  cheese,  T.  Issajeff  (Con- 
necticut tilorrs  Sta.  BiU.  .)(>',  pp.  Hl-lii.  ftps.  10). — The  autlior  descril)es  the  e<iulp- 
ment  necessary  and  gives  detaile<l  directions  for  making  cheese  of  the  Camem- 
liert  type.  The  directions  are  based  u|)on  the  research  work  which  has  l)e*>n 
carried  out  by  this  Department  in  «-ooi)eratlon  with  the  ("onne<'ticut  Storrs  Sta- 
tion during  tlie  last  li  years.  Cheese  of  tlie  Camemliert  tyi)e,  considered  e<iual 
in  every  way  to  the  imjKjrted  article,  is  now  Iwing  manufactured  at  tlie  station, 
the  director  of  which  announces  In  an  introduction  to  tlie  bulletin  that  the 
station  Is  now  prepared  to  assist  factories  and  Individuals  In  making  this  ty|>e 
of  cheese. 

Report  of  the  congress  of  dairying,  olive  culture,  and  olive-oil  industry, 
1905  (Cong.  Leitaiia,  Oliviciilt.  e  Indus.  Ascitc  I'.Ki.'i,  Rclal.  Oeial,  I,  pp.  76}).— 
This  volume  contains  a  numltor  of  re|K)rts  relating  to  the  dairy  Industry  in 
Portugal.  These  deal  with  the  raising  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats;  the  culture 
of  forage  crops;  natural  pastures;  the  i>ro<luctiou  and  sale  of  milk;  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  and  conilense<l  milk ;  construction  of  dairy 
balldings ;  cooiieratlve  dairy  as.s<K-iations ;  agricultural  credit  In  relation  to  the 
advancement  of  dairying  and  the  olive  Industry;  dairy  schools  and  ex|ierlment 
stations;  and  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  its  products. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  wine,  A.  Blavia  (Ahonos  Qutmicos,  7 
(1907),  No.  75.  pp.  76-82,  figs.  8). — Notes  are  given  on  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  wines,  the  article  being  Illustrated  by  figures  showing  crystals  and  the 
yeasts  and  other  organisms  commonly  found. 

Kanufactnre  of  vinegar  from  pure  culture  of  acetic-acid  bacteria,  L. 
Ebeblein  (Pure  Products.  3  (1907),  No.  .},  ;)/).  173-177).— The  manner  In  which 
pure  cultures  of  acetic-acid  bacteria  are  use<l  In  vinegar  making  is  described. 

VETERmABY  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  the  veterinarian,  O.  II.  Gloveb  (Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp. 
lSi-t66). — Particular  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  an  investi- 
gation of  loco  weeds  and  horse  typhoid.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
will  l)e  published  later.  It  api)ears  that  horse  typhoid  in  Colorado  is  not  due  to 
parasitism  with  UtrongyUis  armatun,  but  probably  to  infection  with  a  blood 
parasite. 
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BegulAttoiiB  T«lating  to  animals'  qnarantijie,  1907  {Canad.  Dept.  Agr.. 
Health  of  Antmal»  Branch,  1907,  pp.  16). — ^The  quarantine  regulations  of  th»> 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  Kiven  Id  detail  with  definitions  of  tenus  used  in  tlie 
text  and  8i>eoial  aci-ountH  of  ttie  rules  adopted  for  horses,  mules,  cattle,  iwine. 
and  other  animals.  Orders  Nos.  26-29  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  relating 
to  quarantine  accomi>any  the  pamphlet 

Annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  live  stock  oommissioners  of  Ohio. 
T.  L.  C'alvebt  and  I'.  Fischek  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Live  Stock  Comrs.  Ohio,  5  (190ii\. 
pp.  43.  fg*.  IS). — The  demand  for  the  application  of  the  tulierculin  test  iu$ 
lMH>n  greater  than  ever  l>efore.  Considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  txiani 
of  cummissioners  has  been  given  to  sheep  scab  and  glanders.  Brief  statements 
are  given  regarding  the  prevalence  of  anthrax,  actinomycosis,  feet  rot  of  sheep. 
inre<-tious  bog  diseases,  nodule  disease,  mange  In  horses,  and  other  infection; 
diseasos.  Copies  are  also  given  of  laws  relating  to  the  Inspeotlon  of  live  stoi 
and  the  control  of  animal  diseases  in  the  State. 

The  incineration  of  animal  bodies  in  a  portable  apparatus,  J.  C.  E.  Lanci 
{forlmhr.  Vet.  Hyg.,  ^  (1907),  \o.  li,  pp.  265-269,  figs.  «).— A  comparatirelj 
lnexiH>nslve  apimratus  is  described  and  Illustrated  consisting  of  a  metallic  tj\- 
iudcr  mounted  on  wheels  with  a  flre  box  underneath.  The  cylinder  Is  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  rei-elve  animal  carcafsses  which  are  incinerated  by  the  use  of 
wood  or  other  convenient  fuel.  The  apparatus  makes  it  possible  to  disipose  of 
inf<><-tiou8  animal  l>edie8  in  a  simple  and  convenient  manner. 

The  aporulation  of  anthrax  bacilli,  R.  Ebi»i.e  (Zttchr.  Infektionskrank.  «. 
Ilyg.  H»u»tictT,  2  {1907),  ho.  2-S,  pp.  224-226).— la  a  study  of  this  qiMstion 
the  author  finds  that  gypsum  sticks  are  well  suited  for  use  In  sending  material 
snsiMM'ted  of  containing  anthrax  bacilli.  Sporulatlon  takes  place  readily  upon 
the  sticks  of  gj'psum,  but  the  process  also  requires  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  a 
certain  moisture  and  temperature. 

Transmission  of  pathogenic  bacteria  by  the  larvn  of  worms,  Wsinkk 
(Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Parish,  62  {1907).  So.  4,  pp.  203-205).— Vrom  tlif 
studies  carried  out  by  the  author  It  appears  that  the  larv«e  of  worms  in  pene- 
trating the  Intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  largely  freed  from  pathogenic  or- 
gnDlsnm  which  may  have  been  attached  to  the  surface  of  these  parasites.  The* 
organisms  are  surn>unded  and  destroyed  by  the  phagocytes  of  the  Intestinil 
walls.  In  some  cases,  however,  parasitic  worms  carry  pathogenic  bacteria 
through  the  intpstinal  wall,  thus  Introducing  the  bacteria  into  the  blood  systtem 
or  even  into  the  subperitoneal  tissues,  where  the  parasitic  worms  become 
encysted. 

Tumors  in  animals,  Cadiot  {Bee.  M^d.  VH.,  84  (1907).  \o.  3,  pp.  87-10S\.-- 
The  author  dis<nisKes  here<lity,  species,  age,  rations,  traunmtlsni,  chronic  in- 
flnmmntory  conditions,  and  infection  as  related  to  tlie  development  of  <iin- 
cerous  tumors  in  various  species  of  domestic  animals. 

A  laboratory  incubator,  E.  O.  Hastings  (Wisconsin  Sia.  Bpt.  1906,  pf- 
i  16-1 19.  flg.  1). — On  account  of  the  ezpenslveness  of  bacteriological  incu- 
bators, the  author  devised  a  simple  means  of  Installing  one  at  a  small  cot)!. 
For  tils  parpose  an  ordinary  refrigerator  was  adapted  to  use  for  the  bac- 
teriological laboratory.  The  Incubator  with  a  regulator  and  heating  apparatus 
wns  instalUnl  at  a  cost  of  |80. 

Tuberculosis  work  for  1905-6,  11.  L.  Russeu.  and  R.  G.  Hastings  (ir««- 
ctmsin  Hta.  lipt.  1906,  pp.  91-99) .—The  station  officials  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  detection  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  especially  among  dairy 
cows.  The  tul>erculin  test  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale  under  ao  apw- 
ment  that  the  owner  shall  discard  for  dairy  purposes  all  reacting  cattl& 
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A  sunimaiy  is  presented  of  the  results  obtained  by  tuberculin  tests  since  1901. 
The  percentage  of  reacting  animals  in  these  tests  has  varied  from  2.7  to  19.7 
and  the  number  of  animals  annually  tested  from  182  to  5,781. 

Tuberculosis  In  the  light  of  recent  literature,  Heuss  (Ztschr.  Veterinark., 
19  {1907),  No.  3,  pp.  121-H3).— Some  of  the  chief  problems  connected  with  the 
study  of  tuberculosis  are  stated  and  attention  called  to  the  wide  variation  of 
opinion  which  prevails  on  these  points.  It  Is  believed  that  much  study  must  be 
devoted  to  this  disease  before  the  controverted  points  will  be  established. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  J.  Auclaib  and  L. 
Pabis  (Conipt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  lU  (1907),  No.  5,  pp.  278-28i).— The 
nse  of  petroleum  ether  In  extracting  the  fat  from  tubercle  bacilli  gave  unsatis- 
factory results  and  the  author,  therefore,  resorted  to  ether  and  chloroform.  The 
experiments  reported  In  this  paper  Indicate  that  the  acid  resistance  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  not  due  exclusively  to  the  fat  or  waxy  material  contalnetl 
in  the  bacillus,  but  Is  a  property  of  the  body  of  the  bacillus  as  a  whole. 

Behavior  of  pus  cells  toward  tubercle  bacilli,  E.  IxiWENSTEiN  (Zttchr. 
Hyp.  «.  Infektionskremk.,  55  (1906),  Ko.  S,  pp.  429-450,  pi.  1). — It  has  long  been 
ol»serve<l  that  the  leucocytes  of  animals  affected  with  tulierailosls  are  capable 
of  surrounding  tubercle  bacilli  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  times,  however, 
the  leucocytes  seem  to  lose  this  power.  The  author's  observations  were  made 
on  experimental  animals  and  on  pus  cells  obtained  from  the  sputum  of  tuber- 
culous human  patients. 

It  ap|)eurs  from  these  experiments  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  given  tubercle 
ac<iulre  the  jwwer  of  resisting  the  leucocytes  In  that  tubercle,  and  In  general 
the  same  statement  seems  to  be  true  for  the  tubercle  bacilli  present  at  any  given 
time  In  the  tuberculous  animal.  Such  leucocytes,  however,  when  removed  from 
the  body  and  mixed  with  material  containing  tubercle  bacilli  from  some  other 
animal  show  an  active  pow^er  In  surrounding  the  bacilli.  The  author  concludes, 
therefore,  that  tubercle  bacilli  have  the  [rawer  of  gradually  acquiring  a  resist- 
ance to  the  leucocytes  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  in  constant  contact. 

A  leather  mask  for  use  in  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis, 
L.  Opalka  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  2  (1907),  No.  2-3.  pp. 
2^7.  2iS,  fig.  1). — Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the  possibility  of  clinical  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis.  For  this  purpose  the  respiratory  sounds  must  be  studied 
by  auscultation.  In  order  to  increase  the  energ}'  of  respiration  the  nostrils  are 
closed  for  a  short  time,  and  for  this  purpose  a  leather  mask  has  been  devised. 

Konreaction  of  tuberculous  cattle  to  tuberculin,  J.  LiONlfcBES  (Bui.  Hoc. 
Vent.  MM.  VH.,  84  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  90-/12).— Detailed  clinical  notes  and  post- 
mortem findings  are  given  on  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle  which 
did  not  react  to  tuberculin.  The  author  believes  that  this  tolerance  of  tuber- 
culin Is  perhaps  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  usually  been  suspected. 
and  sometimes  occurs  in  animals  which  show  no  clinical  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Infection  with  tuberculosis  through  the  urachus,  E.  VAmos  (Dettt.  Tier- 
iirztl.  Wchnschr..  15  (1907),  No.  5,  pp.  63,  64).— The  evidence  for  transmission 
of  tuberculosis  through  the  essential  reproductive  cells  is  very  slight,  but  a 
number  of  cases  are  known  where  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  through  the 
fetal  membranes.  Attention  is  called  to  these  cases,  and  a  detalletl  statement 
Is  given  of  a  case  in  which  Infection  took  place  In  a  calf  through  the  umbilical 
cord. 

The  harmlessness  of  dust  originating  from  desiccated  tuberculous  sputum, 
CADftAC  (.four.  Mfd.  y^t.  et  Zootech.,  58  (1907),  Feb.,  pp.  65-71).— After  a 
series  of  exi>erlnients,  during  which  animals  were  made  to  Inhale  or  ingest 
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material  containing  tuberciilouii  sputuni,  tbe  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  niaterliil  Is  without  virulence  either  for  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
organs.  It  Is  believed  to  lie  iinposaible  to  produce  the  disease  by  inhaling  dost 
containing  tubercnlons  sputum  which  has  become  desiccated  without  tbe  influ- 
ence of  sunlight  It  was  shown  by  experiment  that  guinea  pigs  were  not 
infected  by  eating  25  to  200  nig.  of  such  material. 

Tuberculosis  in  hogs  without  caseation  or  calcification,  M.  Junack  {Ztfchr. 
Flelxch  II.  Uilchhvg.,  17  (1907),  A"o.  .5.  pp.  16.i-171,  ftgg.  2).— In  a  number  of 
instances  tbe  autlior  bad  otraslon  to  ottserve  tuberculosis  in  bogs  In  wbieb  tbe 
disease  sliowed  no  tendency  towanl  regression  or  natural  limitation.  Tbe  tuber- 
cles did  not  undergo  caseation  or  calcification.  On  this  account  the  author 
argues  that  in  such  cases  of  tuberculosis  the  whole  carcass  of  the  affected  pig 
Rbould  l)e  holle<I  or  coolietl  by  stenni  i)efore  admission  for  use  as  human  food. 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis  through  the  alimentary  tract,  J.  Nicola> 
(Jour.  MM.  YH.  ct  Zootech.,  <5.S  (1907),  Jan..  pp.  4i-.J.TK— This  is  a  criti«-«l 
review  of  tbe  exi)erlnient8  of  C'almette,  Uuerin,  Vull^.  Roux,  Arlolng^  ami 
Stazzi.  it  has  l>een  found  possible  to  produce  an  active  immunity  against 
tuberculosis  by  feeding  animals  tuitercle  bacilli  of  human  origin,  or  bovine 
bacilli  previously  Icllied  by  heat  or  greatly  attenuatctl.  The  immunity  thus 
pnHluced  develops  within  a  few  months  and  Is  apparently  of  long  duration. 

Vaccination  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis,  J.  I.igni(:bes  (BuI.  >sv>r.  Cml. 
-Uf'rf.  IVt.,  S-i  (1907),  \o.  i,  pp.  J12-J2.5).—\  recor<l  Is  given  of  B  animals  which 
were  vaccinated  aKninst  tul)er<'ulo8i». 

It  apiiears  fnini  tliese  and  otiier  experiments  that  tu"oer<*le  bacilli  which  piw- 
sess  tlieir  full  virulence  have  the  power  .of  producing  the  highest  depree  of 
immunity.  The  more  tul)ercle  bacilli  used  for  vaccination  are  attenuated  tbe 
wealcer  becomes  the  immunity.  This  Is  true  without  regard  to  the  inetb<id 
ad«i)ted  for  attenuating  the  bacilli.  From  a  sanitary  stand|H>lnt  It  would  be 
l>etter  if  animals  could  be  vaccinated  against  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  tul»ercle 
l>acilli  which  could  not  multlpl.v  in  the  va<-cinated  animal.  Immunity  prodn<-eil 
in  this  manner,  liowever,  is  of  short  duration  and  of  little  value,  and  it  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  use  l>acilll  which  iK>ssess  some  virulence.  In  no  case 
liowever,  should  vaccine  be  used  from  which  the  bacilli  would  remain  alive 
for  a  long  time  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal. 

Combating  tuberculosis  on  sewer  farms,  P.  Vixcey  (Rer.  Uun.  ct  Pol. 
W(7H)7.,  ,i9  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  109-ltS). — The  question  having  arisen  regarding 
tiie  iM>ssII)lllty  of  danger  to  cattle  from  grazing  on  sewer  farms,  this  matter  was 
InvcstlgnttHl  with  tlie  result  that  the  author  discards  the  Idea  that  forage  grown 
on  land  irrigated  with  sewer  water  can  carry  tuberculosis  to  cattle.  In  case  of 
!)u  ()utl)reak  of  tbe  disease  on  such  farms  the  usual  method  of  procedure  under 
other  circunistauces  Is  rei-ommended. 

The  etiology  of  milk  fever,  J.  de  Vries  (Tijdschr.  Yccartsenijk.,  Si  (1907). 
So.  S,  pp.  310SIH). — ^The  literature  of  this  subject  Is  brledy  reviewed  for  the 
puritose  of  citing  cases  In  which  milk  fever  has  occurred  without  any  (.-onnection 
with  parturition.  1'lie  etiology  of  tbe  disease  must  still  remain  somewhat 
unclear  since  neither  tbe  theory  of  cerebral  anemia  nor  that  of  the  action  of 
spe<-lflc  toxins  tiiorougbly  e.\piaius  It. 

Combating  blackleg  in  Vogelsberg,  A.  Scheibel  ( Deut.  Tirrarsll.  H'c*n«c*r„ 
/.5  (1907),  yon.  5.  pp.  Ot-CtS;  6,  pp.  77-SO.  figx.  3).— The  investigations  reported 
in  tills  pnfXT  were  carrieil  out  on  cattle  and  sheep.  During  a  period  of  5  years 
in  which  3,200  cottle  were  vacdnatetl,  only  .1  were  lost  and  the  wiuse  of  death 
in  these  ca.ses  was  not  definitely  determined.  For  the  benefit  of  local  practi- 
tioners, the  author  rt»c<>iiiniends  that  [wrtions  of  the  muscle  tissue  l>e  save«l 
from  animals  which  die  of  iilackleg   In  order  to  prepare  va«-ine  from   this 
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material.  In  vaccinating  slieep.  excellent  results  were  obtained  whether  the 
vaot'Ine  was  Introduced  in  the  tail  or  thigh. 

An  epizootic  form  of  pneumonia  caused  by  a  new  pasteurella  in  sucking 
calves,  J.  LioMtBES  (Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  MM.  Ydt.,  «.}  (1901).  .Yo.  i.  pp.  !,r,-.',l).— 
A  jiecullnr  form  of  pneumonia  prevailed  among  a  herd  of  calves  In  Argen- 
tina. The  disease  apjieared  suddenly  with  a  high  fever  and  rapid  respiration. 
The  temijcrature  usually  rose  alwve  40°  C.  and  the  majority  of  affecteil  animiils 
dle«l.  The  lesions  were  largely  ronftne<l  to  the  thoracic  cavity,  which  was  filled 
w\t\\  n  re<idi8h  fluid.  The  pericardium  and  pleura  wei-e  somewhat  Infiltrated 
and  the  lungs  e.xtenslvely  hei)atl!:ed.  A  peculiar  form  of  (tasteurella  was 
isM)lated  fr<mi  these  cases  and  attempts  were  made  to  treat  some  of  the  affectwl 
animals  with  a  iwlyvalent  senini.  The  results  were  enc<mraglng  In  wild  ca-ses, 
but  only  one  serious  case  was  cured  by  this  method. 

Treatment  of  gld  in  cattle,  Probst  (Wvlnixchr.  Tierheilk.  ii.  Vichzuohl.  .'tt 
{1907).  \o.  S.  pp.  l.'it-l.'i.l). — In  ordinary  cases  there  Is  considerable  difflculty  In 
locating  the  gld  worm  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
the  liifecte<l  animal.  A  description  is  given  of  a  crude  metlio<l  ado|)ted  by  an 
empiric,  during  which  the  i)ositlon  of  the  worm  was  determined  by  the  sound 
obtained  by  tapping  the  forehead  with  a  hanuiier.  The  skull  was  then  tre- 
rMinne<l  and  the  gld  worm  removed.  The  animal  re<'<>vere<l  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Acute  mastitis  with  fatal  results  following  foot-and-mouth  disease,  O.  P. 
AIORBTTi  (f'lin.  Vet.  [Milan],  30  (t!)07).  \o.  10.  pp.  Z}.?-/.}?).— Notes  are  given 
on  the  clinical  symptoms  In  two  cases  of  acute  mastitis  which  apiH'ared  during 
the  course  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Injections  of  a  .T  (ler  cent  solution  of 
creolln  were  made  In  the  udder  and  caflfeln  was  also  administerwl  without  nmch 
beneficial  effect. 

Sheep  scab  and  enzootic  ophthalmia,  F.  W.  Oarnett  (Vrt.  lire.,  19  (1907). 
yo.  973.  p.  ,'>.'>4). — Carlwlic  dip  had  been  used  In  double  strength  on  a  herd  of 
sheep  lnfecte<l  with  scab.  When  the  author  oxiimIne<I  this  herd  of  sheep  a 
nuinl>er  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  were  observed,  whu-li  were  at  first  supiiosed  to 
be  due  to  the  Irritating  effect  of  the  dip.  This  was  found,  however,  not  to  lie 
the  case,  from  which  it  appears  that  troubles  of  this  sort  may  sometimes 
wrongly  lie  attribute*!  to  the  action  of  the  dip. 

Creosote  as  a  remedy  for  parasitic  gfastrltis  in  sheep,  II.  Tavt.or  ( Vrt.  lire. 
19  (1907),  Ao.  .970,  ;>.  ^!m.—\  flo<k  of  sheep  be<-ame  badly  infested  with 
fStrrrnqylux  cmitorim  and  the  author  teste<l  the  value  of  creosote  In  (innbatlng 
these  parasitic  worms.  A  1  |>er  cent  solution  of  coal-tar  cnnisote  in  water 
was  prepared  and  each  sheep  was  given  4  oz.  of  this  solution.  Previous  to  the 
use  of  the  creosote  the  sheep  had  lieen  dying  at  fre(]uent  Intervals  from  the 
effects  of  the  stomach  worm,  but  after  drenching  with  creosoto.  no  deaths 
oofurred  during  a  perlotl  of  12  months,  after  which  the  history  of  the  sheep  was 
not  followed. 

Saccharomycosis  in  the  nostrils  resembling  glanders,  (!.  Maroone  (Rcr. 
O^.  MHJ.  JV/..  9  (1907).  .Vo.  101.  pp.  2'i9-2.-,3).—\n  opi)ortunity  was  had  to 
study  lesions  prodticed  by  Saccharomyces  cqui  In  the  horses  belonging  to  a 
regiment  of  artillery.  Symptoms  develo|>ed  which  <4os«'ly  resembled  those  of 
glanders.  Including  a  nasal  discbarge,  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  ghuxis,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  skin.  A  mlcro8coi)lc  examination  of  the  nasal  di.s(!harge, 
however,  at  once  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  dls«»ase. 

A  report  on  pneumonia  in  army  horses,  I.i'oewio  (Xtxrhr.  VrtrriiiUrl:.  19 
(1907),'Xo.  2.  pp.  .i9-f}(l). — Extended  observations  showed  that  the  majority  of 
horses  which  recover  from  this  disease  are  thereafter  immune.     Notes  are  given 
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on  tlie  prevalence  of  pneumonia  and  the  regulations  which  hare  been  adopted  for 
controlIinK  the  dtReaae,  including  quarantine  and  compuUaory  infection. 

Pernicious  anemia  of  the  horae,  II.  CARRit  and  H.  Vau^k  (Rev.  G<%.  Hid. 
VH.,  «  (1906),  So.  9.5.  pp.  .=i9S-608,  fig*,  k;  9  (1901),  .A'o.  99,  pp.  IJS-IH.  ft». 
i\. — .Vrcording  to  tile  autliorH*  experience,  acute  cases  of  this  disease  are  alwo- 
lutely  incurable.  In  sonie  instances  improvement  is  noted  as  a  result  of  high 
feeding  and  the  use  of  tonics,  but  such  improvement  is  more  apparent  than  real 
Imniuuisation  has  not  proved  successful  by  the  means  thus  far  adopMri.  bat 
furtlier  exiieriments  along  this  line  will  be  carried  out  The  disease  is  trans- 
mitted through  tlie  digestive  tract  and  the  excretions  of  diseased  animals  are 
virulent  for  some  time.  This  suggests  a  practical  means  of  checlcing  titepreva- 
lence  of  the  disease. 

Squlne  malaria,  F.  \.  Vernev  {\atal  .\gr.  Jour,  and  ilin.  Rec,  10  (1907). 
So.  J,  pp.  1-5). — Tlie  iKJst-niortem  changes  produced  by  this  disease  are  brieiiy 
descrilted.  It  may  lie  <'ured  in  a  large  jiercentage  of  cases  if  Riwom  salts,  nit^. 
and  quinin  are  given  in  large  quantities  at  the  outset.  Equine  malaria  is  prol»- 
nbly  carried  by  ticks,  although  this  has  not  been  deflniteiy  established. 

Swamp  fever  in  borsM,  L.  Van  Ks  (Xorth  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pt.  1,  pp. 
48-<ii>,  pin.  6). — For  n  nuniiier  of  years  a  form  of  anemia  has  i)een  observed  in 
liorses  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  ManitotHi,  and  has  usually  l>een  referred 
to  as  swamp  fe%-er.  It  has  caused  considerai>le  losses  in  infected  localities. 
Itecentl,v  a  disease  apiieared  among  liorses  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
apiieared  to  lie  identical  with  swamp  fever.  A  careful  study  was  made  of 
this  disease  from  the  clinical  symptoms  and  autopsies,  and  the  observatiom 
made  along  this  line  are  com|>ared  with  tliose  recorded  from  studies  of  the  dis- 
ease in  utiier  localities.  The  work  thus  far  carried  on  has  not  led  to  a  definite 
c-onclusion  regarding  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  and  patb- 
oiogical  lesions  are  fairl.v  constant  and  a  variety  of  parasites  and  bacterial 
organisms  were  found  in  affei-ted  animals.  None  of  these,  however,  has  iieeo 
shown  to  i)e  the  c-anse  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  dourine,  V.  L.  Yakimov  (.irvh.  Vet.  Xauk  [*{l.  Pelenb.]. 
36  (l!)06).  \o.  12,  pp.  9.i.'t-986). — A  series  of  exiieriments  was  carried  on  with 
mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs  during  which  trypanrot  was  used  to  test 
its  value  in  the  treatment  of  experimental  dourine. 

It  is  found  that  trypanrot  shows  a  spe<-il]c  action  in  the  treatment  of  dourine. 
Doses  of  0.5  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  are  callable  of  causing  tlie  tiy- 
Iianosomes  to  disapiiear  from  the  blood  of  mice  if  introduced  within  5  da.va  after 
the  animal  has  lieen  inoculated.  This  treatment,  however,  does  not  prevent 
an  (H-casioiml  relaiMw*.  Trypanrot  was  found  to  possess  a  very  limited  pro- 
pliylaclic  value,  but  when  used  within  from  Ct  to  9  days  after  inoculation  It  will 
prevent  fatirl  results.  In  guinea  ]i!gs  it  exercises  a  toxic  elTect.  When  admin- 
istered in  hyiKNlerniic  inJe<>tions  in  tiie  pro|ier  strength  of  solution,  tryiianrot 
causes  iiti  bad  eiTtH-t  in  white  mice  or  gray  rats,  but  in  guinea  pigs,  rabbits, 
and  dogs  it  produces  an  Inflammation  of  tlie  adjoining  tissue. 

A  little  reco^ized  cause  of  colic  in  the  horse,  H.  Mollebeau  (Rei:  Ocii. 
Mi'd.  VH.,  9  (1907).  Ko.  101.  pp.  2.}i-249).— The  causes  commonly  recognized 
for  colic  ill  tile  liorse  are  usually  ojieratlve  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The 
author,  however,  liad  opiiortunity  to  study  an  outbreak  of  colic  among  cavalry 
horses  which  received  water  contaminated  from  sewage  and  carrying  typhoid 
iiacilli.  When  tiiese  organisms  were  present  in  large  numbers,  digestive  dis- 
turliances  were  observed  in  the  horses,  under  a  form  which  could  scarcely  be 
distlngnislied  from  colic.  In  the  author's  opinion  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  quality  of  water  which  horses  receive. 
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Fnrtfa.«r  experiments  on  the  fllterability  of  the  vima  of  swine  pla^e  and 
hogr  cholera,  R.  Ostertao  and  A.  Stadie  (ZUchr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  llyy. 
UoM^tiere,  2  (1901),  Jio.  2-3,  pp.  IIS-HT). — Six  Inoculation  exiieriments  were 
earrted  out  with  filtered  virus  obtained  from  bogs  affected  with  swine  pInKue. 
It  was  found  that  tbe  disease  could  not  be  transmitted  In  this  way.  Witli 
boK  ctaoiera,  however,  results  were  diflFerent.  In  5  out  of  8  cases  tbe  disease 
vrt»  transmitted  by  the  use  of  filtered  virus.  Tbe  authors  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Sohwelnepest  of  Germany,  I  lice  hog  cbolera  in  tills  country,  is  caused  by  a 
filterable  virus  and  that  BaciUus  auipestifcr  becomes  subsequently  estabiisbed 
in  the  lesions. 

The  Swedish  regrulationB  regarding^  Infectious  swine  diseases,  A.  Peters- 
SKN  (Ver6ffm«.  K.  Oimdhtsamt.,  31  (1901),  No.  10,  pp.  231-231).— Copien 
are  given  of  the  most  recent  proclamations  of  the  Swedish  government  regard- 
ing measures  for  tbe  control  of  bog  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  swine  erysipelas. 
The  etiology  of  rabies,  P.  Remlinoes  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris], 
62  (1901),  yo.  6,  pp.  249,  250).— On  the  basis  of  bis  experience  the  author 
maintains  that  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cases  rabies  virus  Introduced  Into 
animals  or  human  beings  will  malce  its  way  along  tlie  nerves  or  through  tissues 
and  produce  the  usual  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Diagnosis  of  rabies  in  laboratories,  T^entz  (Fortxchr.  Vet.  Hyg.,  4  (1907), 
Xo.  12,  pp.  269-275). — In  tbe  author's  experience  the  identification  of  Negri's 
corpuscles  furnishes  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  means  of  diagnosing  cases  of 
rabies.  As  a  rule,  rabbits  inoculated  with  virulent  virus  show  symptoms  of 
tbe  disease  within  from  13  to  21  days.  This  Inoculation  test  may  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  diagnosis  by  Negri's  corpuscles  is  iniposslble. 

Negri's  corpuscles  in  fixed  virus,  B.  V.  Fursenko  (Arch.  Vet.  }fauk  [St. 
Petergb.].  36  (1906),  No.  10,  pp.  73.)-73.9 ) .— As  a  result  of  tlie  microscopic  study 
of  Negri's  corpuscles,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  complete  evi- 
denc«  regarding  the  etiological  signiflcance  of  these  bodies  can  not  be  developed 
until  improved  methods  are  devised  for  the  study  of  their  structure. 

Immunisation  against  fowl  cholera,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and  swine 
plague  with  bacterial  extracts,  J.  Citbon  and  R.  PUtz  (Ztgchr.  Hyg.  u.  Infek- 
tion»krank.,  56  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  H5-1H,  pi.  1). — Tbe  bacterial  extracts  with 
which  the  experiments  rei»orted  in  this  paper  were  carried  on  are  identical 
with  the  artificial  aggresslns  of  Wassermann.  In  the  preliminary  experiments 
it  was  found  that  rabbits  could  be  thoroughly  immunized  against  fowl  cholera 
by  the  use  of  bacterial  extracts  obtained  from  serum.  These  results  are 
attributed  to  artificial  rather  than  to  natural  aggresslns.  Immunization  Is 
more  easily  accomplished  in  rabbits  than  in  pigeons.  By  means  of  artificial 
aggresslns  similar  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  In  the  case  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  and  swine  plague.  It  is  held,  however,  that  while  \he  organisms  of 
these  three  kinds  of  septic-emia  behave  lu  a  very  similar  manner  this  fact  can 
not  be  usetl  as  proof  of  their  identity. 

The  virus  of  fowl  plague,  V.  K.  Rrss  (Areh.  Hyg..  59  (1906),  No.  J.  pp. 
286-312). — The  blood  from  cases  of  this  disease  Is  excee<llngly  virulent,  iieiug 
fatal  when  used  In  such  extreme  dilution  as  1 : 1,000,000,000.  The  micro- 
organism of  the  disease  appears  to  be  in  some  way  attached  to  tbe  blood  cor- 
puscles or  in  some  cases  to  wander  into  these  structures.  In  a  centrifugal 
machine,  tbe  virus  of  fowl  plague  may  l>e  partly  separated  from  tbe  blood  cor- 
puscles and  serum,  although  no  complete  sterilization  of  any  part  of  tbe 
material  can  be  accomplished  In  this  way.  Notes  are  given  on  tbe  effect  of 
various  chemicals  upon  the  virus  of  the  disease. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  produce  active  Immunity  by  the  use  of  the  virus 
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killtMl  liy  hii^U  teui|)enitun>.  The  exfieriiuents. along  this  tine  fail  to  give  xatiii- 
fnetory  n>Kults  und  indicate  ttint  iuiniunity  can  not  be  brought  about  by  tlie 
nietliod  in  <|U(>stiiin. 

Fowl  plague,  (".  DEPPERini  (Fortschr.  Vet.  Hyp..  ^  (1907),  .Vo.  /«.  ;/p. 
JJ7-J.iti;  J  J,  />;».  .iii-J.')0). — A  nuuilter  of  cx])eriments  were  made  in  artificiiil 
in<M-utiitiun  with  this  disense.  The  literature  of  tliis  subject  U  criticaily 
n-viowtHl  and  nott^x  are  given  on  the  (vninionly  observed  patbolog}'.  It  liaa 
U>en  ini|M>ssible  thuH  far  to  demonstrate  the  micro-orgitnism  of  the  disease,  but 
ail  (>s|K>rinients  indicate  that  it  is  ultra-uiicrosoopic  in  size. 

The  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in.  the  treatment  of  roup,  Battieb  (Cowpt. 
lienil.  So<:  Biol,  [funs],  67  (/.'W6'),  .Vo.  37,  pp.  60.'},  606).— In  an  outbreali  of 
rou|>  among  fowiH  the  autlior  tested  diphtheria  antitoxin  such  as  Is  used  io 
human  cases  of  tiiis  disease.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory  in  all  cases. 
Tiie  dose  use<l  was  1  cc.  Tlie  author  was  able  by  this  means  not  only  to  chedi 
tile  spread  of  the  disease,  but  to  iirlng  al>out  a  cure  in  affected  birds.  The* 
exiKTiments  raise  again  the  question  regarding  the  {wssibie  relationsbiji 
between  roup  and  human  di|>htheria. 

BUBAL  EirOINEEBINa. 

Small  reservoirs  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  F.  C.  Heu- 
MA.NS  (f.  .V.  Ocpt.  Agr.,  Offive  Kxpt.  Stag.  Bui.  179,  pp.  100.  pU.  ,s,  fig*.  1.1).— X 
large  area  of  the  arid  land  in  the  Western  States  can  only  be  reclaimed  \n 
comparatively  small  irrigation  plants  erected  by  settlers  with  limite«l  meims  ant' 
malting  use  of  llie  small  torrential  streams,  which  are  dry  a  greater  part  of  tbe 
year.  Tiiese  small  systems  must  include  reservoirs  of  capacity  sufficimtir 
large  to  accumulate  as  nmcb  as  possible  of  the  flood  flow  of  the  stream  and  in 
many  instanivs  their  i>n)iK'r  construction  requires  greater  engineering  sljill 
and  attention  than  csui  lie  given  by  tbe  settlers  or  county  surveyor.  Many 
Miiall  n>serv(iirs  are  now  planned  or  uiiier  i-onstructlon  to  fulfill  the  re<iuire- 
monts  of  the  Desert  Land  Act  and  tlie  settlers  undertaking  these  construction.*! 
are  in  netnl  of  professional  advice  whicli  their  restricted  means  and  the  remote- 
ness of  tile  work  prevent  their  securing.  The  author  has  therefore  uudertal;«i 
to  provide  a  manual  for  such  settlers,  aixl  in  critically  discu.ssiiig  existiug  res- 
ervoirs and  tlie  problems  connected  witli  reservoir  c-onstruction  offers  man.T 
suggestions  which  should  lie  helpful  to  them. 

A  large  numlier  of  small  reservoirs  in  northeastern  Wyoming,  western  South 
Dakota,  and  soutlieastern  Montana  were  iiersonally  visited  by  the  writer,  and 
cacli  reservoir  is  discussed  from  tlie  standpoint  of  construction  and  cost.  defe<'ts 
wliere  existing  being  (Kiintetl  ont,  and  the  profits  accruing  through  the  use  of 
stored  water  being  given  wliere  data  could  be  secured.  The  most  obvious  defect 
in  the  reservoirs  visited  was  a  lack  of  ample  wasteway  capacity,  and  In  the  light 
of  this  fact  tlio  autlior  develops  a  method  of  computing  the  size  of  wasteway 
l>ase«l  upon  the  intensitl<>s  of  stonns  likely  to  be  found  on  the  watersheds  of 
the  reservoirs  in  tlie  section  consideritl. 

l>'roiii  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  diagrams  are  drawn  showing  tbe 
intensities  of  storms  of  different  lengths  and  tlie  run-off  for  a  fac-tor  of  2."i  iier 
cent,  although  it  is  statwl  that  "  with  the  catchment  area  well  saturated  it  varifs 
from  alxmt  18  per  cent  for  the  2-liour  storms  to  about  30  per  cent  for  .5-minute 
storms,  though  this  variation  Is  not  uniform."  From  this  data  a  concrete  case 
is  citetl  and  the  ne<'essary  capacity  of  the  wasteway  is  determined,  the  examiile 
illustrating  the  great  imixirtance  of  tiie  effect  of  short  but  severe  storms  wbit-h 
fre<iueiitly  occur  in  llie  locality  under  discussion. 

The  design  and  construction  of  dams  and  wasteways  suitable  for  small  reser- 
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roirs  Is  taken  up  in  some  detail,  tlie  form,  material,  and  metbods  of  construc- 
tion l>eing  c-onnideretl.  From  his  Investigations  tlie  author  font-ludes  that  while 
In  the  district  in  question  ctittie  and  stock  ralshi);  uuist  remain  the  chief  indus- 
try, yet  the  system  of  continuous  ranging  must  eventually  be  abandoned  and 
the  rauge  supplemented  by  the  farm,  which  will  l)e  irrigated  by  the  Hood  waters 
of  small  streams  (-onserved  in  reservoirs.  The  annual  outlay  in  farming  (K) 
acres,  including  the  Interest  on  the  reservoir  and  irrigation  plant  and  the  ct»st 
of  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  placed  at  $470,  while  from  the  i)roducts  grown  uiH)n 
this  area  it  sliould  Ite  imssilile  to  maintain  during  the  winter '1,2(K)  head  of 
sheep,  which  should  l>ring  in  an  annual  return  of  i^lMN),  leaving  a  net  i>roHt  'of 
$430  from  winter  feeding. 

Evaporation  losses  in  irrigation  and  water  requirements  of  crops,  S.  For- 
TiEB  (f.  &'.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Offlvc  Expt.  Ktan.  Hul.  177,  pp.  6".},  pin.  >.  ftgn.  19). — This 
bulletin  reix)rts  the  results  of  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years  by  this  OfHce  iu  <'<M)i»eration  with  the  State  of  California 
to  determine  not  only  the  evai)<)rati«m  los.s€>s  in  irrigation,  but  also  the  remtKlies 
which  will  less<>n  these  losses.  Ex(ieriments  were  c-ondiicted  in  water-jacketed 
tanks  under  Held  conditions  in  the  following  liM-alities:  Tulare,  romona, 
Berkeley,  t'hi<'o,  and  Riverside.  Kvaporation  losses  were  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  tanks,  various  methods  of  application  of  the  water  and  various  systems 
of  cultivation  and  mulching  ix'ing  studied.  From  these  experiments  it  was 
found  that  tlie  conditions  having  greatest  intluence  on  evaporation  from  soils 
are  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  top  soil,  the  teini)erature  of  the  soil  and  water. 
and  the  wind  movement  The  ai>plicatiou  of  water  at  a  depth  of  ?>  in.  or 
more  was  found  to  subjin-t  it  to  a  much  re<luced  soil  temperature  and  then>l)y 
lessened  evaporation,  while  cultivation  after  Irrigation  has  the  snine  elTei't, 
since  l(M)s«>  earth  is  a  iwor  iNiiuUu-tor  of  heat.  Ke<Uiction  of  the  tcmiK'rature 
of  the  water  was  found  to  be  e<iually  pr<Kluctive  of  «H-onomy.  a  rtnluctlon  of 
7°  in  temjierature,  dwreaslng  evaiK)ratlon  from  a  water  surface  l)y  0.1  In.  jK-r 
day,  which  iH>ints  to  the  possibilities  of  saving  by  a|)i)lytng  water  at  night 
when  the  surface  soil  is  c<mi1.  or  by  applying  It  at  suBiclent  depths  to  kwp 
it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  surfat-e  layer  of  soil. 

The  experiments  which  have  a  direct  l)earing  on  present  irrigation  practice 
are  those  testing  the  efftn-ts  of  cultivathm  after  irripition  and  applying  water 
in  furrows  of  different  depths.  The  saving  in  a  t^day  peri<Ml  liy  cultivation  in 
one  case  was  ii.'2T>  }wr  cent  of  water  applie<I  and  In  anotlier  experiment,  where 
less  water  was  applied,  the  saving  in  a  :5-(lay  peri(Kl  was  2.:W  per  cent  of  the 
water  applied.  The  maximum  saving  shown  by  the  furrow  exiM-riments  was 
9.2:$  per  cent  of  tlie  amount  ap|)lie<l.  the  exiH-riments  covering  10  days. 

Another  point  forcibly  brought  out  by  tlie  exiH-riments  is  the  large  loss  when 
water  is  applied  iu  frecjuent  light  irrigations,  wliich  keep  the  water  always 
exposed  to  the  comlitlons  causing  the  largest  evaporation. 

In  the  ex|M'rinients  on  water  re<pilreiuents  of  crops,  it  was  found  that  for 
condithms  similar  to  tlios<'  at  Tulare  1«  to  24  in.  is  the  In-st  amount  of  water 
to  use  in  the  irrigation  of  wheat,  while  barley  was  found  to  have  about  the 
same  water  re<|uir<>meiits.  IIoi-s*-  l)eans  grown  at  Berkeley  were  found  to  give 
crops  increasing  with  the  amount  at)plied  up  to  the  luaxinium  us<>d  of  .'iS  in. 

Arterial  drainage  in  Ireland  (Knginrcr  [LoikImi],  lit.i  (HUH),  .Vo.  iG77,  p. 
*».}).— A  commission  api>oiiite<l  In  l!Kt.">  to  inquire  into  matters  lieariug  on  tlie 
arterial  drainage  of  Ireland  has  rtn-entiy  issued  its  reiH>rt',  wliich  comprises 
various  iioints  of  general  interest. 

After  reviewing  the  several  drainage  acts  which  have  Iksmi  ihiswhI  from  time 
to  time  and  whi<'h  have  largely  Is-come  inoperative,  due  to  the  niisettle<l 
condition  of  laud  tenure  and  uneijual  or  imiKisslblc  distribution  of  benetits. 
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the  coiumlmionera  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  rasential  to  repeal  all  existing 
dralnaf^e  acta  and  to  paaa  a  new  one  snited  to  existing  conditions.  It  U  pro- 
Iioaed  that  this  act  shall  provide  "  for  tbe  Initiation,  execution,  and  malntenant-o 
of  new  districts  as  well  as  for  tbe  maintenance  of  existing  ones."  It  eon- 
templates  bringing  into  harmonious  working  a  drainage  department,  tbe  county 
councils  and  the  rural  councils,  as  well  as  tbe  individuals  to  be  directly  tiene- 
flted.  Ttie  organization  is  so  designed,  since  many  small  districts  could  t<<> 
drained  and  Improved  at  small  cost  without  much  engineering  difficulty  and 
the  assents  of  tbe  proprietors  could  be  easily  obtained,  while  tbe  increased 
value  of  the  land  would  repay  the  outlay.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  laip* 
worlcH  presenting  serious  engineering  difficulties  and  involving  heavy  expendi- 
ture. Wbere  such  works  are  to  be  undertaken  an  excess  of  tbe  actual  over 
the  estimated  cost  must  be  contemplated,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  securing  ttie 
asHents  of  tbe  proprietors  to  tbe  scheme  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 
The  set'urity  for  tbe  repayment  of  the  loan  would  also  have  to  be  considered. 
Finally  tbe  large  works,  such  as  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  outfalls  of  large 
rivers,  lieing  admittedly  of  unproductive  nature,  but  absolutely  essential,  would, 
if  done  at  all,  have  to  be  assisted  by  tbe  State  by  means  of  free  grants. 

The  commission  rei^mmends  that  in  many  instances  outfall  works  should  Iw 
designed  to  meet  tbe  ordinary  annual  floods  Instead  of  providing  works  caimble 
of  taking  care  of  exceptional  floods  which  occur  at  intervals  of  t>erbaps  'S) 
years,  and  thereby  saving  considerable  In  tbe  first  cost. 

The  report  descrllies  the  constitution  and  powers  of  tbe  proposed  administra- 
tive b<Hiles  and  deals  with  the  flnanci«l  considerations  involved.  It  is  ret^ 
ommended  that  government  loans  for  arterial  drainage  should  be  made  dlrert 
to  tbe  county  wuncils,  tbe  councils  recovering  the  due  projwrtlon  of  the  annail 
installment  from  each  landholder  by  means  of  the  "poor  rate."  Further,  tbo 
commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  injudicious  as  well  as  unja-u 
to  levy  a  pro  ratum  assessment  on  the  entire  catchment  basin  for  the  purposv 
of  drainage,  but  that  tbe  cost  should  be  borne  by  tbe  land  actually  drained  and 
Improved. 

Portable  hog  houaea,  J.  G.  Fuixer  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  J^-i6. 
ftgs.  i). — Descrif)es  method  of  construction  and  gives  material  necessary  for  a 
small  iwrtable  cot  costing  complete  about  912.50. 

Farm  implement  investigation,  C.  A.  Ooock  (Wisconsin  Uta.  Rpt.  1906.  w>. 
28i)-i81). — Gives  Information  in  tabular  form  as  to  the  number  of  farm  machinet> 
used  by  the  Wisconsin  farmer  and  an  Idea  of  the  care  given  these  macbtnee. 

BITRAL  ECOirOKICS. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture.  Farms,  I^  TI.  Baiixt  et  ai.  (.Vrir 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  vol.  1,  pp.  XVllI+618,  pis.  iii,  figs.  756),— This 
volume  Is  the  first  of  a  contemplated  series  of  four  volumes  and  Is  a  popular 
survey  of  agricultural  conditions,  practices,  and  ideals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  consists  of  four  parts  dealing,  respectively,  with  the  agricultural 
regions,  the  projecting  of  a  farm,  tbe  soli  environment,  and  the  atmosphenV 
environment.  On  these  topics  a  great  storehouse  of  available  informatloD  is 
presented. 

Beport  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Limited,  X.  T. 
KvERABD  and  R.  A.  Anderson  (Rpt.  Irish  Agr.  Organ.  Soc.,  1906.  pp.  1S6).— 
Detailed  statistical  data  and  discussions  of  the  work  of  the  affiliated  organiM- 
tions  for  tbe  year  ended  June  .30,  1906.  There  was  a  net  gain  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  60  societies,  of  which  32  were  credit  societies  or  cooi)erative 
banks  and  18  agricultural  societies  for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies. 
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Agricultural  credit,  F.  Fasquelle  (hcmaine  Agr.  [Pariii'\,  26  (1901),  Xo. 
1354,  PP-  J^^t  i^i). — The  author  discusses  the  relation  of  local  agricultural 
credit  banks  to  the  district  banlcs,  the  organization  of  cre<llt  banlcs,  how  farm- 
ers are  admitted  to  membership  and  secure  loans,  the  rates  of  interest  paid  on 
loans,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
agricultural  credit  banks  in  France. 

Agricultural  settlements  (Bol.  Sec.  Fomcnto  [Mexico],  6  (1901),  Xo.  7,  pp. 
244-253). — This  article  reviews  the  methods  of  establishing  and  directing  small 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  in  industrial  centers  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  providing 
work  for  the  city  unemployed  and  of  interesting  industrial  workers  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  movement  from  the  economic, 
moral,  and  financial  points  of  view  are  especially  commended. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  call  attention  to  agrarian  conditions  in 
Chile,  where  the  land  is  said  to  t>e  held  by  a  few  people.  As  a  result,  hostility 
prevails  between  proprietors  and  workere,  the  rural  districts  are  l)eing  depopu- 
lated, pauijerlsni  increases  in  the  cities,  and  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the 
population  emigrates  from  the  country.  The  adoption  of  the  European  sys- 
tem of  breaking  up  large  estates  Into  small  holdings  and  the  governmental 
encouragement  of  land  settlement  by  providing  land,  seed,  implements,  fer- 
tilizera  etc.,  to  reliable  settlers  under  easy  terms  are  advocated  for  the  Im- 
provement of  economic  conditions  in  Chile. 

The  article  is  reprinted  in  the  above  publication  because  its  teachings  are  said 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  Mexico  at  the  present  time. 

Agricultural  cooperation,  It.  Paisaxt  (Hcmainc  Agr.  [Pari*],  26  (1901),  No. 
1354,  PP-  iS2,  133).— A  discussion  of  the  law  of  December  29,  1900,  regulating 
the  control  of  the  40,000.000  francs  set  aside  by  the  French  government  for  the 
aid  of  agricultural  cooperation,  with  special  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the 
fund,  methods  of  securing  loans,  and  the  importance  of  the  movement  to  French 
agriculture. 

The  international  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture,  M.  Paisant  (Bui. 
8oc.  Jfat.  Agr.  France.  61  (1901),  Ao.  2,  pp.  168-176). — The  author  discusses  the 
tendency  of  the  movement  in  agricultural  cooiierution  to  i>as8  beyond  national 
boundaries,  and  briefiy  outlines  the  history  to  date  of  several  intemntional 
organizations  wliose  aim  it  is  to  make  world-wide  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

The  competitive  ability  of  large,  medium,  and  small  size  farming,  J.  IIocii 
(Landtc.  Jahrb.,  36  (1901),  Ao.  1.  pp.  1-91).— A  detailed  critical  discussion  of 
this  subject  In  which  it  is  shown  in  general  that  small  and  uiediuni-slxe  opera- 
tions are  economically  superior  to  farming  on  a  large  scale.  This  advantage, 
however,  is  due  not  so  much  to  tiie  district  in  which  the  farm  lies  nor  to  special 
methods  of  culture  as  to  the  greater  productivity  of  a  uniform  soil  and  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Agricultural  bank  act  amendments  (Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Went.  Auxt.,  l.'>  (1901), 
Ko.  2,  pp.  124-126). — The  e.\pau8ion  of  the  agricultural  Industry  In  Western 
Australia  from  73,408  acres  under  cultivation  in  18!K)  to  »14.704  acres  in  19(X>  Is 
attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  bank 
system. 

Under  the  law  and  Its  amendments  which  went  Into  effect  on  February  1, 
1907,  £1,000,000  Is  now  made  available  to  Ijorrowers  on  farm  property  at  5  per 
cent  Interest.  The  conditions  under  which  sums  may  be  borrowed  and  rerwid, 
as  well  as  the  care  of  the  proiwrty,  are  enumerated.  For  the  first  five  years 
Interest  only  is  collected,  but  at  the  e.vi)iration  of  that  time  regular  Installments 
of  principal  and  interest  become  payable  semiannually  for  25  years,  or  sooner  at 
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tbe  option  of  tbe  Itorrower.  Tbe  iiuprorenient  of  boldinge  under  the  presnit 
Itiw  08  u  UH'iuiK  of  affording  eutployiuent  to  (lerfions  ont  of  work  in  comuien-lal 
(•enters  Is  urged  ujjon  the  agrk-ulturul  property  holders  of  Western  Australia. 

Beport  of  the  departmental  committee  on  small  holdings  in  Oreat  Britain, 
Earl  of  Os8u>w  et  al.  {Loudon:  Govt.,  1906,  pl».  1,  pp.  111  +  61;  2.  pp. 
Ylll  +  .»-Ji). — I'art  1  c-ontains  the  reiiort  of  the  <-ouimittee  with  recomuienda- 
tious,  and  ixirt  2  tbe  minutes  of  evidence  and  27  appendixes  relating  to  agriciil- 
turul  boldingH  In  Ureat  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  recouiuieDdatious  of 
the  (-ouiinittee  have  been  noted  from  another  sourc-e  (E.  S.  R.,  18.  p.  883). 

A^culture  in  Japan,  E.  TntBY  {£con.  Europeen,  31  {J90T),  \o,  7SS,  pp. 
3'>!t-36I). — This  is  a  disousiilon  of  tbe  present  condition  of  agriculture  In  Japan, 
tbe  luiproreiueut  tbnt  bns  talcen  place  since  1805,  and  tbe  interest  taken  by  tbe 
goveruuient  in  prouiotiug  agriculture  by  means  of  ex|ierimeut  stations,  agricul- 
tural credit  banks,  and  cooiieratlve  80<-ietie8. 

Statistic-s  are  given  relating  to  tlte  production  and  exportation  of  camphor  and 
lacquer,  the  uuuilier  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  the  extent  of  the 
fish  and  silk  industries,  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  More  than  »>"• 
per  cent  of  ttie  iK>pulntioB  of  Jnpau  are  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
ISKK)  3,.3.'<8.(i(:0  were  engaged  in  tbe  fisli  Industry.  A  large  quantity  of  fish  is 
used  lis  fertilizer,  but  latterly  large  Imiwrtatlons  of  commercial  fertilizers  from 
the  I'aited  States,  Chile,  and  England  are  Iteing  utilized.  The  value  of  tliese 
ImiMtrts  In  IIHKS  was  57,I!K>.5.~>2  francs.  The  wages  of  farm  help  have  Increased 
70  |>er  cent  since  IfSio. 

Agricultural  production  in  Japan,  R.  Goknard  {Ret:  6eon.  Internat..  i 
{1907).  So.  1,  pp.  136-162). — .\n  article  similar  In  ncope  to  the  above.  l»ut  with 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  extent  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  for- 
ests, food  and  industrial  products,  stock  raising.  Ashing  and  fish  culture,  and 
particularly  the  extent  of  recent  legislation  in  behalf  of  agriculture  In  Japan. 

Twenty-second  statistical  report  of  the  department  of  agrtcalture  and 
commerce,  Japan,  B.  Kub^  {Stat is.  Rpt.  Dept.  .Agr.  anil  Com.  Japan.  2J 
[190(1].  pp.  XIl  +  6.ii.  map»  ^).— Detailed  statistical  data  on  the  production, 
exi)ortatlon,  and  im|x>rtation  of  agricultural  products  for  the  year  190C,  together 
with  other  statistics  on  the  c-ommerce,  Industries,  flsheries,  mining,  forests,  etc.. 
of  Japan. 

Crop  Beporter  (f.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  0  {1907).  \o. 
5,  pp.  *?-.}«>. — Statistics  and  notes  on  the  condition  of  crops  and  the  supplies, 
value,  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  Ignited  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries are  summarized. 

The  ninth  biennial  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  State  of 
Florida,  B.  E.  McLin  {Bien.  Rpt.  Comr.  Agr.  Fta..  9  { 1905-6).  pp.  VII  +  6-J7).- 
This  reiwrt  for  the  years  IiK)r>  and  1000  contains  detailed  agricultural  statistics 
for  1004  and  1005,  commercial  statistics  for  1005  and  100(3,  meteorological  data 
for  1005,  reiwrts  of  the  fertilizer  and  stock  feed,  prison,  and  land  departments, 
general  statistics  from  the  State  census  of  1005,  and  a  report  by  the  chemist  for 
1905  and  100(5, 

Annual  statistical  and  crop  report  of  liOuisiana  for  the  year  1906,  C. 
ScHVLEB  {Ann.  Statis.  and  Crop  Rpt.  La.,  1906,  pp.  li). — The  acreage,  yields,  and 
value  of  tbe  principal  farm  crops  are  summarized,  with  data  on  the  agricultural 
and  other  industries  of  tbe  State.  A  special  article  by  W.  Newell  gives  the 
results  of  nursery  inspection  in  Louisiana  since  1905. 

Annual  statistical  report  of  the  New  Tork  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
year  1906,  with  comparisons  with  preceding  yecurs  {.\nn.  Ktatis.  Rpt.  X.  Y- 
Produce  E.r..  IfioC),  pp.  i.J7). — Tabulated  statistical  data  on  the  production,  ship- 
ments, and  prices  of  staple  agricultural  products  In  the  United  States. 
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Agricoltural  statistics  [of  Argentina]  for  1806  {Estad.  Agr.  [Argentina]. 
l!/06,  pp.  o9,  fig,  X). — Tabulated  data  relating  to  the  acreage  under  crops,  the 
production,  exportation,  importation,  and  prices  of  farm  i)roducts.  Including  live 
stock  and  meat,  for  the  year  IJHXi  in  comparison  with  pret-eding  years  are 
reported. 

AgpricTiltural  and  live  stock  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Karch  31, 
1806,  with  prefatory  report,  L.  H.  Sholl  (.Igr.  and  Lire  Stock  Statin.  So. 
Aust,,  191)6.  pp.  XXI II  -f-  91). — Detailed  statistii-al  data  of  land  occupation,  acre- 
«ge  and  yields  of  croi)s,  nunil)er  of  live  stock,  etc.  The  prefatory  rei)ort  dis- 
cusses these  statistics  In  c»>mparisoii  with  similar  data  for  preceding  years  to 
hhow  the  progress  made  in  the  agricultural  industry  of  South  .\ustralia  during 
the  past  decade.  The  methods  of  securing  the  data  as  strictly  confidential  gov- 
emiuent  property  are  also  ex|>lalned. 

Agricultural  statistics,  Ireland,  1906  (Or/)/.  Apr.  and  Tech.  Inxti:  Ireland. 
Agr.  Statin.  1906.  pp.  .}7). — The  data  are  more  detailed  and  in  revision  of  those 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  U.,  18,  p.  788). 

Summary  of  agriealtural  statistics  for  the  years  1001  to  1905  {Bui.  Agr. 
[Brugsels],  i2  (1906),  No.  7,  pp.  9»9-i 05.5). —Tabulated  data  for  each  province 
of  Belgium  of  the  acreage  and  yields  of  crops,  the  utilization  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  the  numi)er  of  live  stock,  and  the  number  and  size 
of  fann  holdings.  The  farms  increased  from  277.754  In  1001  to  290,314  In  1905, 
with  1,707,690  and  1,761,757  hectares  under  cultivation,  respectively. 

AOBICTTLTUBAL  EBVCATIOir. 

Agricultural  education  In  England,  J.  C.  Medd  {Nineteenth  Cent,  and  After, 
1901,  yo.  359,  pp.  108-118). — This  Is  a  critical  discussion  of  the  shortcomings 
of  agricultural  education  in  England,  the  causes  of  which  are  attributed  mainly 
to  lack  of  system  an4  central  direction. 

Agricultural  Instruction  of  collegiate  grade  is  said  to  l>e  fairly  well  provided 
for,  but  the  great  shortcoming  is  the  "scanty  i)rovlsion  of  facilities  for  inter- 
mediate agricultural  education  of  a  systematic  character,"  such  as  would  "  pro- 
vide for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  from  13  or  14  to  16  or  17  years  of  age." 
Schools  simitar  to  the  higher  elementary  schools  In  France  and  winter 
schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  similar  to  those  In  Holland  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  term  "  agricultural  "  should  not  l)e  applied  to 
Instruction  in  the  public  schools  owing  to  the  general  misunderstanding  which 
arises  and  the  discredit  into  which  the  subject  conse<)uently  falls.  lie  would 
apply  the  term  "rural  science"  or  "nature  study"  to  this  class  of  teaching. 
He  demands  for  the  country  boy  as  thorough  an  elementary  education  ns  the 
town  boy  has,  and  recommends  a  differentiation  between  rural  and  village 
schools  not  by  means  of  any  fundamental  change  In  their  resi)ectlve  curricula. 
but  by  the  different  treatment  of  the  subjects  and  "  tlielr  orientation  toward 
the  immediate  and  varying  surroundings  of  each  school." 

The  fundamentals  of  farming,  V.  I>.  Smith  {Country  (lent,,  11  {1906),  .A'at. 
2807,  p.  1061;  2808,  pp.  1085.  1086;  2809,  p.  1109;  ^810.  pp.  113S,  lU):  .iSll.  p. 
lira;  2812,  p.  1181;  2813,  p.  1205;  72  {1907),  Nox.  281.i,  pp.  5,  6;  2815,  p.  2!); 
2816,  pp.  53,  54). — ^The  titles  of  these  paiiers  arc  as  follows:  (1)  The  vacant 
space  In  soils,  (2)  the  structure  of  the  soils,  (."?)  water  as  a  solvent,  (4)  the 
movement  of  water  In  soils,  (5)  preventing  losses  of  soil  water,  (0)  the  forma- 
tion of  hnnius,  (7)  water  and  air  In  soils.  (S)  soil  teuii)eratures — chemistry. 
(9)  getting  nitrogen  Into  tlie  soli,  and  (10)  nitrogen  and  other  elements. 
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The  growing  importance  of  plant  physiology  in  agricoltnral  education, 
C.  E,  Bebsbt  {Lincoln,  yrbr.:  1906,  pp.  S). — An  address  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  in  which  the  evolution  of  botany  teach- 
ing Is  traced  and  tbe  Importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  plant  physiology 
to  tbe  plant  patbologiot,  tbe  plant  breeder,  and  tbe  scientific  agronomist  is 
emphasized. 

The  farm  mechanics  laboratory  In  higher  agricnltiiral  schools,  A.  Loxat 
(Ann.  OcmMoux,  11  (1901),  No.  2,  pp.  9S-&8). — Ad  argument  for  the  establish- 
ment of  farm  mechanics  laboratories  In  the  higher  agricultural  Institutions  of 
learning. 

Foreign  schools  of  home  economies  and  fheir  creation  in  France,  Tj.  Hekbt 
(Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renteig.  Agr.  IParit],  6  (1907),  A"o».  1,  pp.  42-63;  2,  pp. 
113-191;  3,  pp.  323-^45).— This  Is  a  report  to  tbe  Minister  of  Agriculture  by 
Professor  Henry  of  the  National  School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles,  wlio  in 
preparation  for  this  work  visited  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  for  women 
In  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  : 

Tbe  first  part  of  tbe  report  Is  talcen  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  necessity 
for  special  Instruction  for  farmers'  daughters.  In  which  It  Is  pointed  out  tliat        ' 
In  this  re8i)ect  FYance  compares  very  unfavorably  with  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  England,  nnd  North  America.  •  ! 

.\  project  for  tbe .  organization  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic        i 
economy  for  tbe  daughters  of  farmers  is  outlined.    The  establishment  of  three        \ 
tyi)es  of  schools  is  recommended:   (1)   Complementary  and  professional  agri- 
cultural schools,  (2)  pcbools  of  agricultural  borne  economics,  and  (3)  temporary        ' 
and  movable  schools  of  agricultural  home  economics. 

The  first  tyjw  of  school  corresponds  somewhat  nearly  to  the  practical  schools  i 
of  agriculture  for  boys  in  France  except  that  the  studies  are  to.l>e  of  higher 
grade  and  less  varied.  They  are  to  be  elementary  finigbtng  schools  for 
farmers'  daughters,  with  a  regular  course  of  study  covering  2  years  and  a  sup- 
plementary elective  course  of  1  year.  The  subjects  to  be  included  In  the  course 
of  study  are  pedagogy,  French,  arithmetic,  farm  accounts,  history,  geography, 
tbe  natural  and  physical  sciences,  drawing,  and  hygiene.  Tbe  natural  sciences 
will  Include  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  but  special  attention  | 
will  be  given  to  domestic  economy,  horticulture,  dairying,  poultry  culture,  and 
animal  husbandry.  The  reix>rt  outlines  In  considerable  detail  tbe  proposed 
course  of  study  and  tbe  organization  and  equipment  of  the  schools.  This  type 
of  school  Is  considered  tbe  most  Important  and  the  one  to  be  most  generally 
established. 

The  proposed  schools  of  agricultural  home  economics  correspond  to  the  farm 
schools  for  boys  In  France.  There  are  already  3  such  schools.  2  known  as 
dairy  schools,  and  1  ns  a  school  of  agricultural  home  economics  and  dairying. 

The  third  type  of  school  Is  tbe  temporary  or  movable  school  of  agricultural 
home  economics,  corresponding  somewhat  closely  to  the  winter  schools  of  agri- 
culture in  Germany.  It  Is  suggested  that  after  tbese  3  types  of  schools  are 
established  It  would  be  well  to  Inaugurate  one  or  two  superior  schools  of  agri- 
cultural home  economics  corresponding  to  the  national  schools  of  agriculture 
for  young  men. 

After  outlining  at  some  length  his  project  for  Instruction  in  home  economics 
in  France,  the  writer  describes  the  various  schools  nnd  other  agencies  for  the 
education  of  young  women  along  lines  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  In 
Belgium,  tbe  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Switzerland. 
He  also  gives  a  list  of  schools  for  young  women  in  Germany  not  mentioned 
In  his  description. 
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The  egtabUshed  principles  of  nature  study,  M.  A.  Bigeu>vv'  {yaturc-Studu 
Rev.,  3  {1907),  -Vo.  1,  pp.  1-7). — The  writer  contends  that  there  Is  now  general 
asreement  among  authorities  and  lending  teachers  concerning  (1)  the  working 
definition  of  nature  study,  (2)  Its  dlffereatlatlon  from  science  In  the  strict 
sense,  (3)  the  aims  of  nature  study  for  elementary  education,  (4)  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  observational  method.  (5)  the  principle  governing  selec- 
tion of  materials  for  nature  study,  and  (6)  the  dependence  of  nature  study  on 
cblld  study. 

Nature  study  Is  defined  as  "  the  simple  observational  study  of  common  natural 
objects  and  processes  for  the  sake  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  things 
wbleb  appeal  to  human  Interest  directly,"  and  the  autlior  proceeds  to  harmonize 
this  definition  with  the  views  of  Professors  Hodge  and  Bailey  on  this  subject 
Contrasting  nature  study  with  elementary  science,  the  writer  takes  the  position 
that  the  former  is  for  the  sake  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  things  which 
appeal  to  human  Interest  directly  and  Independently  of  their  relations  to 
organized  science,  while  the  latter  Is  the  "  close  analytical  and  synthetical 
study  of  natural  objects  and  processes  primarily  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  which  constitute  the  foundations  of  modern 
science."    Nature  study  should  lead  up  to  and  Into  the  study  of  science. 

The  values  of  nature  study  are  said  to  be  in  discipline  and  information. 
The  aims  are  to  give  general  acqunlntance  with  and  interest  In  common  objects 
and  processes  In  nature,  to  give  first  training  In  accurate  observing,  and  to  give 
pupils  useful  knowledge  concerning  natural  objects  and  processes  as  they 
directly  affect  human  life  and  interests.  Concerning  the  "dependence  of 
nature  study  on  child  study,"  the  writer  contends  that  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  difference  between  nature  study  for  children  and  nature 
study  for  adult  minds. 

Suggestions  for  conducting  community  gardens,  Susan  B.  Sipe  {Atlantic 
Ed.  Jour.,  2  {1907),  \o.  9,  pp.  22-2i,  flgs.  5). — These  are  suggestions  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  writer  In  conducting  children's  gardens  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Include  answers  to  many  troublesome  little  problems  that  iiave 
hitherto  confronted  the  teacher  of  school  gardening,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
size  of  plats,  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  instruction,  the  plan  of  the  gardens, 
and  the  correlation  of  gardening  with  other  subjects  and  Its  odaptatlon  to 
country  school  conditions. 

Course  in  fruit  growing  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  S.  B.  Gbeen 
(r.  a.  Deptr.igr..  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Bui.  178,  pp.  100). — This  is  the  second  In 
the  series  of  bulletins  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture.  It  includes  general 
suggestions  to  teachers  and  a  syllabus  of  15  lectures,  each  of  which  Is  supple- 
mented by  suggestions  for  experiment  nnd  practice  work.  The  lectures  cover 
general  discussions  on  the  factors  that  make  up  a  good  fruit-growing  section, 
cultivation  and  cover  crops,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  varieties,  planting,  pruning, 
orchard  protection,  harvesting,  marketing,  storing,  botany  of  cultivated  fruit 
plants,  propagation  of  fruit  plants,  and  specific  cultural  directions  for  the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  peach,  nectarine,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  grape,  and  several  small 
fruits.     Lists  of  references,  apparatus,  and  material  are  api)ended. 

Organization  lists  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
the  TTnited  States  (f.  .f.  T)rpt.  Agr..  Office  Erpt.  Stan.  Bui  176,  pp.  100). 

University  of  Tennessee.  Belations  of  the  TTniversity  to  the  State  {Univ. 
Tenn.  Rec.,  10  {1907),  .Yo.  2.  pp.  6.5). — ^Thls  Is  a  report  by  a  8i)eclnl  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  I'nlverslty  <rf  Tennessee  apiwlnted  to  Inquire 
Into  the  exact  relationship  under  Its  charter  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to 
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the  State.  The  report  jfdea  back  to  the  origin  of  Blount  College  in  17.H.  This 
Institution  was  subse<|uentiy  turned  over  to  East  Tennessee  College,  later 
known  as  Kast  Tennessee  University,  and  after  1879  as  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Th«  social  rAIe  of  the  fanner's  wife,  P.  de  Vcyst  (/<e  R6le  Social  if  U 
Fcrmivre.  Brungch:  Lihrairte  Albert  Itctcit.  1907,  pp.  18i). — ^This  is  a  valuable 
compilation  of  information  concerning  the  professional  training  of  farmer)^ 
wives  and  some  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  this  work,  including  domestir 
science  associations,  reading  circles,  women's  institutes,  and  definitely  organixed 
courses  of  instruction  in  schools  In  Germany,  Austria.  LuSeuibourg,  France. 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOTTS. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcoltnre,  1906  ( ('.  iS.  Oepl.  Agr. 
lilttH.  IU06,  lip.  (i'JH). — This  is  made  up  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  hnis 
of  Bureaus.    The  various  reports  are  also  issued  as  separates. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Colorado  Station,  1906  [Colorado  Xfa.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  109-170). — This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  reiwrt  of  the  dirw-tor. 
departmental  rei>orts,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
:«),  1!)(H!. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Delaware  Station,  1903  (nelairare  Sta.  Rpl. 
190,1.  pp.  17J). — This  contains  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  endtil 
June  :{0,  liM>3,  and  re[x>rt8  of  tlie  heads  of  departments  containing  nunieroas 
articles  which  are  ai>stracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Idaho  Station,  1906  I  Idaho  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  4">- 
This  contains  the  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  Sfl  l9iK  i 
report  of  the  director,  and  deimrlinental  reports  one  of  which  is  abstracted  elw- 
where  In  this  issue. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Nebraska  Station,  1906  (Xebraxka  sia.  Rpl- 
19IIG,  pp.  IG). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  review  of  tlie  work  of  thf 
station  during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  tlie  fiscal  yejir  eadrf 
June  .m  ]0(K5. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1906  (yurlh  Di- 
kuta  Htn.  Ifpt.  1906.  pt.  1,  pp.  .90).— This  contains  the  orgjinlzation  list,  titles  of 
the  station  bulletins  Issued  during  the  year,  a  brief  reiwrt  of  the  dire<-for. 
departmental  rejiorts  <'untainlug  articles  abstracted  elsewhere,  and  a  fiaanfial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  30,  190C. 

Annual  Beport  of  Porto  Bico  Station,  1906  (Porto  Rh'o  Sta.  Rpt.  19i)6.  fh 
.M). — This  reiHjrt  contains  a  summary  of  investigations  conducted  at  the  sta- 
tion during  the  year  and  separate  reports  by  the  horticulturist  entomolop'st 
jiiul  plant  pathologist,  and  coffee  exi)ert'.  These  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Wisconsin  Station,  1906  (WtKcnnm  .">'«• 
Rpt.  19116,  pp.  3.il). — This  includes  tlie  organization  list  of  the  station,  a  reiwrt 
of  the  director  on  station  work  during  the  year,  a  list  of  bulletins  Issued  tiv  the 
station  from  1S8:!-1!VM!,  luiincrous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  iu  this  iiwuft 
the  text  of  tlie  State  fertilizer  and  fee<liiig-stnff  laws  with  lists  of  the  br»oilf 
licensed,  lists  of  exclianges  and  donations,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  .S(),  IfWhJ. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  XL  (f.  S.  Drpt.  Apr..  Faniicrx'  liul  .«/.  I'P- 
,!2.  (l(/m.  1). — This  iiuml>er  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjet'ts:  Insota- 
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We  phosphates;  fonnR  and  methods  of  npitlying  Ihiie;  sediment  in  irrigation 
water;  hardy  Bermuda  grass;  Williamson  method  of  corn  culture;  killing  sas- 
safras sprouts ;  soluble  oils  for  San  Jose  scale ;  corn  as  food  for  man ;  storing 
preserves  and  canneil  gootis;  incubation  of  chickens;  prevention  of  nodule  dis- 
ease of  Iambs,'  and  some  milk  terms. 

List  of  publications  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  (f.  ti.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  O/ficc  Expt.  .Stan.  Bui.  ISO,  pp.  /O.J).— This  gives  the 
numlier,  title,  and  author  of  each  of  the  publications  of  the  experiment  stations 
from  the  time  of  their  organization  to  .Tune  30,  100(!.  Tlie  Office  flies  of  station 
pabliontions  from  which  this  list  has  been  prepared  contain  over  T.tKK)  reports 
and  bulletins. 

AccessionB  to  the  Department  IJbrary,  July-December,  1906  ( r.  >V.  Dept. 
.igr..  Library  BuU.  61,  pp.  61;  6i,  pp.  56). 
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Alabama  Collegre  and  Station.— r\V.  T.  Clarke,  entomologist,  has  resigned.  Tbe 
cotlef^e  annouiu-es  tbe  establishnieut  of  a  3-.veiir  degree  course  in  veterinair 
inedic-ine  and  surgery  and  of  a  cliair  of  aninitil  industry.  D.  T.  Gray,  formertjr 
assistant  in  animal  industry,  baa  lieeu  appointed  to  tbe  latter  position  and  will 
divide  bis  time  l)etween  college  and  station  work.  A.  J.  Norman,  a  graduate 
of  the  Iowa  College,  has  been  ap|)ointed  assistant  in  horticulture  In  tbe  collegf 
and  station,  vice  C.  F.  Kinman.  who  has  resigned  to  accept  a  ix>sition  with  the 
Cuban  Experiment  Station.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  centnl 
dining  hall  and  an  inflrmary. 

Alabama  Tuskeg;ee  Imstltate  and  Station. — P.  C.  Parks,  farm  superintendeot 
has  resigned  to  assume  charge  of  tbe  agricultural  department  of  Clark  Cni- 
versity  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Arizona  Station. — E.  E.  Free,  a.<<slstant  chemist,  has  resigned  and  will  IM 
succeedetl  by  W.  H.  Boss,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  vacancy  In  the 
horticultural  department  occasioned  by  tbe  resignation  of  V.  A.  Clark,  previ- 
ously noted,  has  been  filled  b.v  the  appointment  of  J.  E.  Colt,  of  Oomeil 
Universit.v. 

California  ITniversity  and  Station. — A  dairy  building,  stock  pavilion,  and  two 
cottages  are  lieing  erected  on  the  new  farm  at  Davisville.  Short  courses  wiD 
be  o|>ened  there  In  the  fall.    Considerable  experimental  work  is  t>eing  planned. 

Florida  VnlTersity  and  Station. — E.  H.  Sellards,  professor  of  zoology  and 
geology  in  tbe  universit.v  and  geologist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  become 
State  geologist. 

Iowa  College. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  four-story  agricultural  bnildinc 
was  laid  June  C  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Cummins,  and  tbe  first  story  is  now  weO 
under  way.  As  planned,  the  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  234  feet  and  a 
depth  of  78  feet,  Itesldes  an  assemlily-rooni  wing  with  a  frontage  of  02  feet  and 
a  deptli  of  CO  feet.  Fireproof  construction  is  to  be  used  throughout,  witli 
grnnite  Imse  and  Bedford  stone  walls,  and  the  total  cost  with  equipment  will  be 
about  J.S.W.fKX).  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  equip- 
ment on  the  poultry  and  dair.v  farm.  The  area  of  the  college  farm  and  grounds 
has  been  increased  by  recent  purchases  to  a  total  of  about  1.200  acres. 

Haine  ITniversity  and  Station. — Hon.  S.  W.  Gould,  of  Skowh^ran.  has  been 
appointed  a  menil)er  of  the  committee  of  the  trustees  on  the  experiment  station, 
in  the  place  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Durgin.  L.  H.  Merrill,  chemist  to  the  station,  has 
also  been  npixilnted  profes-sor  of  biological  chemistry  In  the  university.  R.  C. 
Geilerson,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  university,  has  been  appointed  inspector 
nnder  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  fertilizers,  foods,  and 
drugs.  W.  M.  Munson.  for  more  than  fifteen  years  horticulturist  of  the  station, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  iwsition  at  the  West  Virginia  Station,  where 
special  emphasis  will  l.)e  given  to  plant  breeding  in  its  relation  to  pomology. 

Hassachnsetts  College  and  Station. — ^The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  .\d- 
vancement  of  Teaching  has  tendered  a  pension  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Goessmann.  and 
his  retirement  is  announced.    Doctor  Goessmann  has  been  professor  of  cbem- 
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Istry  at  the  collet  practically  since  Its  establlsbment  and  chemist  to  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  since  1873.  In  1882,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  be  became  its  director  and  chemist,  remaining  in  this 
capacity  until  Its  union  with  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station.  Since  that  time 
be  lias  been  clieniist  to  the  station,  and  a  year  ago  wag  made  honorary 
director.  He  will  continue  to  act  as  consulting  chemist  to  the  station.  C.  Wel- 
lington, as.sociate  profes.sor  of  chemistry,  has  been  api)ointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  college. 

The  chemical  work  of  the  station  has  been  united  and  ampltfled  into  a 
department  of  plant  and  animal  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  LIndsey, 
of  the  division  of  foods  and  feeding,  as  chemist.  E.  B.  Holland,  as  associate 
chemist,  will  have  charge  of  a  research  division,  H.  D.  HaskincT  of  the  fer- 
tilizer control  work,  and  P.  H.  Smith  of  the  feed  and  dairy  division.  R.  D.  Mac- 
Laurin,  Ph.  D..  at  pr*ient  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has  been  engaged  as  a 
chemist  in  the  research  division.  G.  H.  Chapman,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
college,  has  been  apiwinted  assistant  in  the  dei)artmeiit  of  botany  and  plant 
pathology  In  the  station,  vice  X.  F.  Monahan,  resigned.  P.  A.  Russell,  of  Great 
Barrlngton,  has  l)een  apiJolnted  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  the  college  the  department  of  horticulture  has  been  reorganissed  as  a 
diTlston  of  horticulture,  to  include  at  present  departments  of  pomology,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  floriculture.  F.  A.  Waugh  is  the  head  of  the  new  division, 
with  the  title  of  professor  of  general  horticulture  and  professor  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  E.  A.  White  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  work  in  floriculture. 
F.  C.  Sears,  professor  of  horticulture  in  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  pomology,  and  F.  M.  Grncey,  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  has  been  made  assistant  in  landscape 
gardening.  S.  B.  Haskell.  Instructor  in  agriculture,  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  I^eipsic. 

Minnesota  Tlniyersity  and  Station. — W.  M.  Liggett  has  resigned  as  dean  and 
director  on  account  of  fnlling  health,  and  has  been  appointed  suiierintendent  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Substation.  He  is  succeeded  by  E.  W.  Randall,  of  the  board 
of  regents. 

Klssonrl  ITniversity. — John  M.  Evvard.  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  l)een  apiwinted  assistant  to  the  dean. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — The  resignation  is  noted  of  Miss  J.  A.  Voorhees, 
assistant  horticulturist. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — Appointments  have  been  made  as  follows:  J.  G. 
Grossenbacher  as  assistant  botanist,  M.  J.  Dorsey  as  assistant  horticulturist,  and 
Otto  McCreary  and  J.  T.  Cuslck  as  assistant  chemists. 

Vorth  Carolina  Stations. — The  exi)erlniental  work  of  the  State  Iward  of 
agrimlture  has  been  organized  as  an  ex|)erlnient  station,  to  be  known  ns  the 
Agricultural  F'xperinient  Station  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Agrrieulture,  and  with  the  following  stuff:  B.  W.  Kilgore,  director,  farm  crops; 
Talt  Butler,  veterinarian,  animal  husbandry ;  W.  N.  Ilutt,  horticulturist ; 
Franklin  Sliennan.  Jr..  entomologist;  T.  B.  Parker,  cooperative  experiments; 
W.  M.  Allen,  chemist,  foods ;  C  D.  Harris,  assistant  chemist  and  microscopist, 
stock  feeds;  Miss  H.  M.  Card,  assistant  chemist,  foods;  J.  M.  PIckel.  W.  G, 
Haywood,  L.  L.  Brinkley,  and  S.  O.  Perkins,  assistant  chemists ;  G.  M.  Mac- 
Nlder,  soils;  L.  M.  Smith,  assistant  entomologist,  and  R.  W.  Scott.  F.  T. 
Meacham,  J.  H.  Jefferles,  and  R.  W.  Collett,  superintendents  of  the  substa- 
tions at  Edgecombe,  Iretlell,  Pender,  and  Transylvania,  respectively.  Of  these. 
Messrs.  Kilgore,  Butler.  Hntt,  and  Sherman  have  resigned  corresponding  itosl- 
tions  in  the  college  station,  which,  as  previously  announced,  is  to  be  maintained 
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under  sepanitp  ninnngeuieiit.     C.  It.  WlllIaiuR.  now  ngronoiiiist.  linH  been  ap- 
IMiiutcHl  dire«-tor  of  the  latter. 

Ohio  VniTenity  and  Station. — J.  W.  Decker,  professor  of  dairying  in  tbe 
uiiiverBlty,  died  Julie  21  of  ]ileuro-pneuuionia  at  bis  country  Iiouie  near  Colnni- 
bus.  Mlm  Minnie  A.  Stoner.  bead  of  tbe  department  of  domestic  science,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  iMtsitiou  of  dean  of  women  and  professor  of  doiuesii<- 
K<'ience  In  Wyoming  I'niverslty.  A  cattle  building,  a  stock  judging  pavilion, 
and  a  horse  building  are  under  I'onstructiou  at  the  university  and  will  Ik>  com- 
pleted thia  fall  at  a  total  cost  of  $80.(100.  T.  F.  Manns  has  been  apiwinted 
nHsistuut  jtlaut  pathologist  In  the  station,  vice  J.  M.  Van  Hook,  who  has  resigned 
to  acfcpt  a  i«sition  with  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — M.  V.  Jaruagin.  J.  U.  Fain,  and  V.  O.  Vanatter 
have  resigned  to  awept  the  professorships  of  animal  husbandry  and  esi>eri- 
mental  agntnoniy  and  the  suijerlnteudcncy  of  field  demonstrutioiis,  respe<-tively. 
in  the  (Seorgia  College,  to  take  effet-t  September  1. 

Waahington  College  and  Station.— The  presidency  <if  the  jiillege  and  dir*Ht«r- 
ship  of  the  station  have  Uh'ii  separated,  and  K.  W.  Thatclier.  chemist  of  the 
sttitiun,  has  In-en  api>olnted  clire<-tor,  to  take  eire<-t  Seirtember  l.">. 

West  Virginia  TTniversity  and  Station. — John  L.  Sheldon  has  been  appointed 
pix)fe»sor  of  biictcriology  and  plant  pathology  in  the  nie<licnl  department  of  tbe 
university  and  is  no  longer  conne<-ted  with  the  station. 

Wisconsin  Tlniversity  and  Station. — Mazyck  P.  Ravenell,  Ph.  1)..  late  assistant 
niwlical  direi-tor  of  the  Heurj-  Phlpps  Institute  for  Tuberculosis.  Phiiadelithia. 
has  been  electe<l  head  of  the  department  of  bacteriology  in  tlie  university  and 
station.  J.  U  Samiuis,  Ph.  I).,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  Department  in 
its  cooiK'rative  cheese  investigations  with  the  station,  has  been  elected  assi.stant 
professor  of  dairying.  E.  V.  McColIum.  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale  University,  and  Shin- 
kichi  K.  Suzuki,  a  graduate  of  Sapporo  Agricultural  College,  have  l>eeu  elected. 
resi)ectlvely,  instructor  and  research  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
A.  J.  Uogers,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Knight,  recent  graduates  of  the  college  of  agriml- 
ture.  assistants  in  horticulture  and  in  fertilizer  and  fet^tling-stuffs  insi>ectii>n. 
rj'siiectivciy. 

Wyoming  TJniversity  and  Station. — H.  C.  Buffuiu.  i)rofessor  of  agriculture  and 
horticiiltui-e  in  llie  university  and  director  of  the  station,  lias  resigned  to  engage 
in  commercial  work.  J.  D.  Towar,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  College  and  Sta- 
tion, and  more  recently  principal  of  the  Roseworthy  .Agricultural  College  In 
South  Australia,  has  b«>en  apjiointed  director  and  enteretl  uiion  his  duties  July  I. 
J.  A.  Hill,  a  recent  graduate  In  tlie  agricultural  course,  has  lieeii  apiK>inted  wool 
exiHjrt  in  the  station  and  placed  in  charge  of  Its  wool  investigations  under  the 
Adams  fund.  U.  E.  Ilysiop.  instructor  in  agronomy  In  tlie  university  and 
agi-onomist  in  the  station,  has  resigned. 

Association  of  OlBcial  Agrlcultnral  Chemists.— The  twenty-fourtli  annual  con- 
vention will  be  held  October  0-12  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  under  the  auspi<H>s  of  tbe 
Jamestown  Exposition. 

International  Congress  of  Agriculture. — ^The  Eightli  Internntloiial  Congress  of 
Agriculture  was  held  at  ^■iennn  May  21-2ti,  with  over  2.0(jo  delegates  and 
visItoi"s  In  attendam'c.  The  <'oiigress  was  oiiened  by  I'rinco  Carl  Anersperg. 
Senator  and  Ex-MInister  of  .Vgriculture  Jules  M^llue,  of  France,  delivered  the 
o))cnlng  address  on  The  Kcturn  to  Mother  Earth,  in  which  lie  made  a  strong 
plea  for  agriculture  and  rural  life,  in  both  its  economic  and  social  phases.  In 
his  opinion  a  very  marked  tendency  is  now  manifested  in  most  countries  to  give 
to  the  tillers  of  tiie  soil  a  higher  social  position.  .\n  indication  of  this  was 
evidenced  In  the  placing  of  the  palatial  parliament  building  at  the  disixisal  of 
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the  conin'ess  for  Its  meetings,  a  prlTllege  never  l)efore  accorded  to  representa- 
tives of  agriculture.  For  the  transaction  of  business  tlie  wngress  was  organized 
Into  eleven  sections,  among  which  were  those  on  rural  economics,  agricultural 
education,  farm  machinery,  crops  and  plant  lndustr.V,  brewing,  and  irrigation 
and  drainage. 

I'aijers  on  the  organization  and  function  of  the  exi)erlnient  stations  were 
Kubmitted  by  Dr.  F.  \V.  Dafert,  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Thomas  KosutAny,  director  of 
tl»e  Hungarian-experiment  station  at  Budapest,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office. 
In  these  papers  the  chief  function  of  the  stations  was  declared  to  te  Investiga- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  chief  officers  of  essentially 
all  work  of  Instruction  and  of  control  work  Involved  In  the  execution  of  the 
Ia\v8  relating  to  agriculture  was  emphasized.  Resolutions  embodying  thes*> 
<-onclU8lon8  were  adopted  by  the  8e<*tlon. 

As  in  previous  years,  si)eclal  attention  was  given  by  the  congress  to  a  dls- 
<*ussion  of  farm  mechanl<-s.  The  desirability  and  importance  of  establishing 
international  rules  for  the  testing  of  farm  machines  were  pointed  out,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  in  the  testing  of  tools  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
tbe  soil  conditions  made  the  establishment  of  detlulte  conditions  for  such  tests 
practically  Impossible,  Attention  was  called  to  the  imiwrtance  of  instruction 
in  tbc  use  of  farm  machines  In  agricultural  schools.  Including  practical  work 
in  the  (-onstructUm  and  repair  of  implements  and  actual  Held  tests. 

During  the  congress  trips  were  made  to  the  hx-al  o.\perlment  station,  the 
a^ii-ultural  high  school,  and  other  points  of  Interest.  Tbe  utmost  hospitality 
was  shown  by  the  citizens  and  officials  of  Vienna,  receptions  being  tendered  by 
the  lua.vor,  Emi)eror  Francis  Joseph,  and  others. 

Korean  Experiment  Station. — An  agricultural  and  model  station  was  recently 
established  by  the  Japanese  govenunent,  at  an  expense  of  $8.").000,  at  Suwon, 
Korea.  The  station  was  formally  oiK>ne«l  on  May  15,  and  turue<l  over  to  the , 
Korean  government.  I'uder  the  dlnn-tlon  of  Japanese  exixrts  the  following 
lines  of  work  are  to  be  undertaken :  The  huTcaae  of  the  productivity  of  tlie  laud 
throughout  the  country  l)y  securing  a  iK'tter  geograi)hIcaI  distribution  of  the 
different  kinds  of  produ<v  according  to  climate  and  soil,  the  Improvement  of  the 
<iuallty  of  agricultural  seeds,  the  intro<luctIon  and  acc-ilmatlzation  of  new  varie- 
ties of  farm  products,  the  supplying  of  farmers  with  gwnl  manures.  Irrigation, 
drainage,  and  protection  against  Inundations,  the  utilization  of  waste  lands,  the 
improvement  of  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  sericulture,  and  the  growing  of 
by-products  on  the  farm. 

New  Forestry  School. — A  school  of  forestry,  offering  a  four-year  cours«»  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  forestry,  will  be  established  at  the  I'niver- 
slty  of  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year.  Instruction  in  this 
subject  has  been  given  at  the  university  since  LSSK").  The  university  campus 
t-ouiprises  ;J55  acres  of  land  adai)t(Hl  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  I'liget 
Sound  to  the  growing  of  a  wl<ie  variety  of  forest  trees.  The  university  also 
owns  large  tracts  of  land  In  various  sections  of  the  State,  on  which  extensive 
experiments  may  be  conducted. 

New  Botanical  Jonmal. — The  International  Assoi'iatlon  of  Botanists  has 
established  a  new  Journal.  Progrenxus  rvi  Holanicn;  imder  the  editorship  of  Its 
secretary,  Dr.  J.  P.  Ixjtsy,  of  Ijeiden.  Its  Initial  numlH>r  consists  of  articles  on 
The  Ontogeny  of  the  Cell  since  187."),  by  K.  Strasburger ;  The  I'resent  I'osltlon  of 
Palipozolc  Botany,  b.v  Dr.  II.  D.  Scott;  Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Pala-ozoic 
Fossil  I'lants,  by  E.  A.  Newell  Arlier ;  and  The  I'rogress  of  Botanical  Geography 
since  18S4,  by  C.  Flahault. 
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Neorolocy. — Tbe  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique  announces  the  death  of  Looii 
GuBtave  Heus6,  in  Paris  on  April  18,  in  liis  ninety-first  year.  Henz6,  as  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture,  had  lieen  connected  at  different  times  with  various  iii5titii- 
tions  in  France,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  had  heen  one  of  the  editors  of  tit 
Jounial  d' Agriculture  Pratique.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  particii]arl.T  ca 
agricultural  topics.  Among  bis  best-lcnown  worlcs  are  Les  Plantes  C^rteles.  Us 
Plantes  Fourrag^res.  Les  Pftturages,  Les  Prairies  Naturelles  et  les  HengjiK 
Les  Plantes  Industrlelles,  and  Lea  Plantes  I^^gumi^res  C^iltlvfes  en  PMi 
Champ,  many  of  which  hare  been  issued  in  numerous  editions. 

Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  the  "  father  of  systematic  forest  management  In  ilir 
British  Empire,"  died  at  Bonn,  March  28,  in  his  eigbty-third  year.  Ui«  woit 
was  done  largely  in  India,  where  he  developed  the  present  exteusive  forest 
system  and  organized  at  Dehra  the  first  forestry  school,  now  the  Imperal 
Indian  Forest  School.  Through  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  fomiiT 
experts,  he  also  had  a  great  share  In  the  development  of  forest  conservation  b 
this  country.     His  chief  publication  is  Indian  Trees,  which  appeared  in  iSOi 

Dr.  Alexander  Bucban,  the  eminent  Scotch  meteorologist  and  secretaiy  of  Ik 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society  since  1860,  died  May  13,  at  the  age  of  78.  .Vmou 
bis  publications  were  the  Handy  Boole  of  Meteorology,  in  1867,  an  IntrodiKtoiT 
Text-Book  of  Meteorology,  in  1871,  and  many  maps  and  charts. 

The  death  is  noted  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  distinguMied  English  enpnce: 
whose  name  is  assotriated  with  many  great  irrigation  works  of  Egj-pL 

Alfred  Newton,  ornithologist  and  professor  of  zoolc^7  and  compantin 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  many  years,  died  June  7. 

Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Gardener*'  ChnmMi. 
died  May  30,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  liortlcultuni  fi 
forest  t>otany,  and  his  work  on  Vegetable  Teratology,  first  published  in  IM 
remains  a  standard  work. 

XiMeUaneont. — According  to  Breeders'  Qazctte,  A.  E.  Parr,  Ph.  D.  (Lelpaf- 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  recently  received  tlie  dfpw 
of  M.  S.  A.  from  Iowa  State  College  for  work  In  animal  husbandry.  b&»  IM 
apiH)iuted  director  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  of  British  IndU  u^ 
will  have  charge  of  the  30  experiment  stations  of  that  country.  It  i«  sut*i! 
that  the  salary  attached  to  the  position  is  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  follond 
by  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  for  life. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  a  law  was  passed  requlrinf:  tl» 
teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

According  to  Science,  Dr.  John  Brittain,  professor  of  chemistry  at  New  Bnm*- 
wick  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  nature  study  at  tbe  Mt<^ 
Donald  Agricultural  College. 

T.  B.  Wood  has  l)een  appointed  Drapers'  professor  of  agrlenlture  in  th 
TTnlversity  of  Cambridge,  to  succeed  T.  H.  MIddletou.  whose  resignation  Iw 
been  previously  noted. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  formerly  director  of  this  Oflice,  was  installed  as  presiiW 
of  Northwestern  Unl%-erslty,  June  20. 

Dr.  Otto  Folln,  research  chemist  at  the  McLean  Hospital  for  the  In«ne.  la' 
been  appointed  associate  professor  of  biological  chemistry  at  the  Harvurd  Me* 
teal  School. 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  of  Massachusetts,  who  retired  from 
active  service  with  the  close  of  the  college  year,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  this  country. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  his  service  covering  almost 
the  entire  period  since  the  college  was  established.  One  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  agricultural  investigation,  his  work  has  been  not  only  a 
contribution  to  knowledge,  but  an  inspiration  to  others  and  a  potent 
influence  for  the  development  of  agricultural  experimentation.  It 
has  exhibited  unusual  versatility  and  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  has 
been  characterized  by  a  thoroughness  and  conservatism  which  have 
given  great  reliability  to  his  conclusions.  The  celebration  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  just  before  commencement  and  his  retirement 
as  emeritus  professor  and  imder  a  pension  from  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion close  an  active  career  full  of  honor  to  himself  and  of  service  to 
his  fellow-men. 

Doctor  Goessmann  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Germany,  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1853.  While  there  he  became  the 
favorite  student  and  later  the  assistant  of  the  eminent  chemist  Wiihler, 
from  whom  he  received  his  inspiration  to  follow  chemistry  rather 
than  pharmacy,  which  had  been  his  original  choice.  His  investiga- 
tions in  the  Gottingen  laboratory  were  of  a  fundamental  character 
and  covered  a  wide  range  of  organic  compounds.  The  results  were 
embodied  in  something  over  twenty  papers  published  in  Annal<'n  der 
Chemie  und  Pharmacie.  Many  of  these  related  to  the  constituents 
of  plant  and  animal  products,  such  as  peanut  oil,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered two  new  fatty  acids,  cocoa  oil,  strychnin,  leucin  (a  product 
of  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids),  hippuric  acid,  and  others;  and 
as  early  as  1857  he  reported  upon  "  a  new  sugar  plant,  Sorghum 
aaccharatum.'''' 

In  that  year  he  accepted  from  a  former  American  fellow-student 
the  position  of  scientific  director  of  an  extensive  sugar  refinery  in 
Philadelphia.  Following  this  he  studied  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies  and  in  18C1  became  chemist  of  the  Onondaga 
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Salt  "Works,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  he  remained  until  1869,  mak- 
ing in  the  meantime  important  contributions  upon  the  chemistry  of 
brines  and  reporting  upon  the  salt  deposits  in  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
A  portion  of  each  year  was  spent  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
as  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  He  resigned  from  this  posi- 
tion early  in  1869  to  accept  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  the  instance  of  his  old  friend 
and  classmate  at  Gottingen,  President  W.  S.  Clark  of  the  college. 

His  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
(jermany  and  his  high  educational  standards  made  him  an  influential 
factor  in  shaping  the  courses  of  the  young  institution.  Industrious 
and  resourceful  to  a  degree,  he  made  the  most  of  inadequate  accom- 
modations and  equipment  and  introduced  the  laboratory  method  of 
instruction  in  his  department.  This,  together  with  the  attention 
which  he  gave  to  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  in  agriculture 
and  the  industries,  served  to  make  his  courses  both  instructive  and 
practical.  His  students  soon  came  into  demand  for  industrial  posi- 
tions, and  his  laboratories  were  for  many  years  a  training  ground  for 
agricultural  and  technical  chemists,  who  have  been  called  to  important 
positions  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  teacher,  it  was  his 
advanced  students  especially  who  came  to  know  him  as  a  scholar,  and 
who  received  from  him  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  further 
study,  which  has  led  an  unusual  number  of  them  to  go  abroad  for 
that  purpose. 

Almost  immediately  after  going  to  tlie  college  Doctor  Goessmann 
took  hold  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  State,  both  practical 
and  scielitific,  and  made  them  the  subject  of  investigation.  At  that 
time  agricultural  investigation  had  made  but  little  headway  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
brought  to  his  studies  a  broad  training  in  science,  full  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  reveal  the  laws  upon  which  agriculture  depends,  and 
the  true  scientific  spirit  which  seeks  only  the  truth.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  chemist  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  then  began 
a  series  of  reports  and  lectures  which  has  continued  almost  to  the 
present  time.  He  investigated  the  fertilizer  industry  of  the  State, 
at  that  time  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  outlined  changes  in 
the  existing  law,  and  established  an  efficient  system  of  official  control, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  any  State. 

He  early  introduced  the  valuation  system,  which  enabled  farmers 
to  intelligently  interpret  the  results  of  analysis,  established  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  agricultural  analysis,  and  dispelled  the  illusions 
of  the  day  as  to  special  mysterious  qualities  of  fertilizer  mixtures  not 
represented  by  their  analysis.  His  reports  were  replete  with  in- 
formation upon  the  condition  of  the  fertilizer  trade,  the  sources  of 
fertilizing  materials,  the  manurial  requirements  of  crops,  the  use  of 
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refuse  and  local  supplies,  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  and  similar 
matters,  which  made  them  especially  valuable  at  that  stage.  His 
conscientious  work  in  this  line  gave  him  a  prominent  position  among 
the  fertilizer  inspectors  of  the  country,  and  when  the  latter  organized 
the  Association  of  OflBcial  Agricultural  Chemists,  in  1880,  he  was 
elected  its  first  president. 

Doctor  Goessmann's  studies  in  agricultural  chemistry  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  experiment  station  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  attracted  much  attention  the  country  over.  They  served 
to  confirm  the  popular  expectation  that  the  agricultural  college  would 
render  aid  to  the  farmer  and  to  agriculture  in  general,  as  well  as 
furnish  an  education  to  his  sons.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  was  due  the  reputation  of  the  college  as  an  institution  for  inves- 
tigation in  agriculture,  and  such  was  the  high  character  of  his  work 
that  it  received  the  commendation  of  men  of  science  and  caused  many 
honors  to  fall  upon  him.  His  previous  interest  in  sugar  production 
led  him  to  make  extensive  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  sorghum  and  later  from  the  sugar  beet.  His  conclusions  as  to 
the  practical  Value  of  sorghum  as  a  source  of  sugar,  although  not 
accepted  at  the  time,  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence. His  work  upon  the  sugar  beet  w^as  epoch-making  and  was  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  beet-sugar  production 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the  more  recent 
studies  and  propaganda  in  that  line. 

Doctor  Gocssmann  early  began  the  advocacy  of  an  experiment  sta- 
tion at  the  college,  illustrating  by  his  studies  the  practical  value  of 
such  an  institution  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  A  station  was 
established  in  1878  with  private  contributions,  and  while  studies  were 
prosecuted  with  the  proceeds  of  the  fertilizer  inspection  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  the  State  made  definite  provision  for  a  station.  He 
w^as  then  appointed  director  and  remained  at  its  head  until  it  was 
merged  with  tlie  Hatch  Station  of  the  college,  in  1895.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  chemist  and  has  had  charge  of  the  fertilizer  inspec- 
tion. Under  his  direction  the  station  became  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  was  from  the  first  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  occasion  of  Doctor  (icK'ssmann's  retirement  was  made  one  of 
honor  to  the  man  who  has  served  the  college,  the  State,  and  the  cause 
of  agriculture  so  long  and  effectively,  and  for  exj)ression  of  the 
affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  former  students.  At 
special  exercises  following  the  alumni  banquet  at  conmiencement, 
addresses  of  appreciation  and  of  congratulation  were  made,  and  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  stained-glass  tablet,  appropriately 
inscribed  and  decorated,  as  a  tribute  from  the  alumni  of  the  college. 
His  has  been  a  notable  career,  ajid  has  witnessed  vast  changes  in  the 
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attitude  toward  agricultural  education  and  experimentation,  and  in 
the  condition  of  agricultural  science.  To  few  men  has  it  been  given 
to  contribute  a  greater  or  more  important  part  in  this  development,  • 
and  in  .the  evening  of  life  he  may  well  contemplate  these  changes  with 
a  sense  of  gratification  at  the  progress  made  and  of  satisfaction  at  the 
part  he  has  played. 

The  distinguished  French  scientist,  Jean  Dumas,  declared  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  that  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  for 
the  farmer  to  learn  is  how  to  produce  good  barnyard  manure  and  to 
use  it  rationally ;  that  the  fundamental  agricultural  question  Ls  and 
will  remain  the  manure  question.  Investigations  since  Dumas's  time 
have  but  tended  to  confirm  his  views,  recent  investigators  on  the 
subject  especially  serving  to  bring  the  matter  into  prominence  and 
to  thrpw  a  new  light  upon  the  function  and  efficiency  of  such  manure 
in  the  soil.  It  has  long  been  understood,  of  course,  that  the  ferti- 
lizing value  of  manure  was  not  determined  entirely  nor  possibly 
mainly  by  its  content  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  but 
by  its  physical  action  and  other  indirect  effects  not  very  clearly  dc 
fined  or  understood. 

Modem  investigation,  which  has  placed  constantly  increasing  em- 
phasis on  biological  processes  in  relation  to  soil  fertility,  is  making 
it  quite  clear  that  manure  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  com- 
monly available  on  the  farm  for  promoting  or  controlling  these 
processes. 

The  soil  bacteriological  studies  which  have  so  rapidly  multiplied 
in  recent  years  have  shown  that  manure  and  similar  organic  mate- 
rials, when  properly  prepared,  not  only  furnish  a  readily  available 
supply  of  the  carbonaceous  food  required  for  the  active  growth  of 
soil  organisms,  but  may  be  made  to  furnish  an  easy  practical  means 
of  inoculating  the  soil  with  beneficial  organisms,  thus  indirectly  in- 
creasing their  productiveness. 

These  bacteriological  studies  are  beginning  to  show  how  the  injuri- 
ous effects  (denitrification,  etc.),  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  use 
of  manure  may  be  obviated  by  proper  preparation  and  use  of  this 
material.  For  example,  Julius  Stoklasa,  director  of  the  chemical- 
physiological  experiment  station  of  Prague,  has  recently  worked  out 
a  very  conclusive  bacteriological  explanation  of  the  advantage  of  the 
practice,  which  is  now  generally  recommended  by  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  of  applying  small  quantities  of  manure  at  frequent 
intervals  instead  of  making  large  applications  at  longer  intervals. 
He  shows  that  the  frequent  small  applications  keep  the  soil  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  of  the  carbonaceous  food  re- 
quired by  the  beneficial  organisms,  without  bringing  about  the  condi- 
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tions  favoring  the  predominance  of  injurious  organisms  which  would 
result  from  larger  applications  at  any  one  time. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  possible  by  the  proper  handling  of 
manure  to  promote  the  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  which  (1)  fix 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  (2)  transform  nitrogenous  organic  matter  into 
more  available  compounds,  and  (3)  act  directly  by  the  carbon  dioxid 
they  produce  on  the  insoluble  phosphates  and  potash  compounds  of 
the  soil  to  render  them  available  for  the  use  of  the  higher  plants, 
without  at  the  same  time  incurring  any  serious  risk  of  loss  by  deni- 
trification  or  other  injurious  processes. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  above  statements  indicate  only  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  revealed  by  recent  investigations  in  which  soil  fer- 
tility is  affected  by  bacteriological  processes,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  further  research  in  this  most  promising  field  will  render  neces- 
sary a  radical  revision  of  many  of  the  commonly  accepted  notions 
of  soil  fertility  and  help  to  put  many  features  of  present  methods 
of  fertilizing  and  soil  management  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

Recent  discoveries  in  soil  bacteriology  give  a  peculiar  significance 
to  Berthelot's  dictum  that  the  soil  is  a  living  thing  {la  terre  est 
quelque  chose  de  virant)  and  furnish  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  the  keen  insight  of  that  eminent  scientist.  It  was  this  keen 
scientific  discernment,  says  Lipman,  "  that  largely  contributed  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  soil  bacteriological  activities  as  a  factor  in 
plant  production.  His  experiments  dealing  in  the  main  with  specific 
bacteriological  processes,  just  as  the  work  of  Schloesing  and  Miintz, 
Warington,  and  Winogradski,  of  Deherain  and  Maquenne,  of  Gayon 
and  Dupetit,  or  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  dealt  with  specific 
processes,  furnished  none  the  less  a  strong  argument  for  a  more  sys- 
tematic study  of  soil  bacteria  in  general,  and  led  gradually  to  the 
recognition  of  bacteriological  methods  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study 
of  soil  problems.  Henceforth  the  soil  chemist,  soil  physicist,  and 
soil  bacteriologist,  working  in  harmony,  must  each  do  his  share  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems." 

Development  in  the  field  of  soil  bacteriological  investigations  has 
not  been  as  rapid,  nor  has  the  subject  received  as  wide  attention,  in 
this  country  as  abroad.  This  is  true  despite  the  widespread  activity 
in  soil  studies  and  fertilizing  problems.  This  Department  and  a  few 
of  the  experiment  stations  have  made  important  contributions  to 
this  subject,  particularly  in  the  field  of  fixation  of  nitrogen  by 
micro-organisms  in  symbiosis  with  leguminous  plants.  The  study 
of  soil  bacteriology  in  its  broader  aspects,  however,  has  been  limited 
to  the  work  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  investigators  in  this 
country.  These  phases  include  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  both  sym- 
biotic and  nonsymbiotic,  nitrification  and  other  biological  processes 
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of  transforming  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil,  the  role  of  nucro- 
organisms  in  rendering  available  the  mineral  constituents  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  and  a  number  of  other  processes  having  an  intimate 
bearing  upon  soil  fertility  and  productiveness. 

"  Soil  bacteriological  research,"  says  Lipman,  "  offers  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  collection  of  facts  of  utmost  moment,  not  alone 
to  the  th«)ry  of  agricultural  science,  but  also  to  its  practice.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  systematic  investigation  in  this  field  will  reward 
us  richly  in  a  broader  knowledge  of  plant- food  production  and  plant- 
food  assimilation.  It  will  enable  us  to  gauge  with  far  greater  cer- 
tainty the  various  phases  of  soil  fertility  and  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  economic  utilization  of  the  plant  food  derived  from  soil 
sources  or  from  the  manures  arid  fertilizers  applied." 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  widely  scattered 
condition  of  the  literature  relating  to  it,  the  Office  has  in  course  of 
preparation  for  early  publication  a  review  of  investigations  in  soil 
bacteriology,  prepared  by  Doctor  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  Station. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  summary  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
progress  already  made,  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  the  subject, 
and  to  .stimulate  further  and  broader  inquiry  in  that  field  in  this 
country. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AGRICnLTUBAL  CHEMISTKT. 

A  revlsloii  of  the  atomic  weigrht  of  potaaslnm,  T.  W.  Richards,  A.  Staehleb, 
and  B.  Mueixeb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29  (1907),  No.  5,  pp.  623-656).— 
Determinations  baBed  upon  the  analysis  of  potassium  chlorld  and  bromld  are 
reported.  These  agree  in  showing  that  tbe  atomic  weight  of  iMtasslum  is 
39.114. 

A  new  method  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  ashes,  K.  Fabnsteineb 
{Zt»chr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  13  (1907),  pp.  305S38;  ahs.  in  Analyst, 
Si  (1907),  No.  374,  P-  181).— In  tbe  method  proposed  the  ash  is  dissolved  In  n 
known  volume  of  standard  acid,  pliospbates  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
cnlcium  chlorid  and  a  linown  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  tbe  excess  of  ammonia 
is  then  titrated  back.  Tbe  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  much 
lower  than  those  yielded  by  direct  titration. 

Kethods  of  examining  milk  and  milk  products,  O.  Barthei.  ( Die  Ucthoden 
zur  I'niersuchung  von  Uilch  und  Molkereiprodukten.  Lcipsic:  M.  Heingtui,  1907, 
pp.  VII+271,  Hon-  59;  ab».  in  Rev.  QSn.  Lait,  6  (1907),  No.  8,  pp.  185-187).- 
This  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  analysis  of  milk  and  its  products.  The  chap- 
ters deal  successively  with  the  examination  of  milk,  butter,  ciieese,  milk  products, 
and  the  decomposition  products  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

On  the  methods  of  determining  fat  in  milk,  M.  Beau  ( Lait.  et  Indus.  Ferme 
IParis],  17  (1907),  No.  8,  pp.  57-60). — Tbe  relative  values  of  the  practical  and 
more  technical  laboratory  methods  of  determining  fat  In  milk  are  discussed. 
Preference  Is  expressed  for  the  R5se-Gottlleb  niefbod. 

Tests  of  the  salt  method,  K.  Jaboss  ( Milch ic.  Zentbl,  3  (1907).  No.  5,  pp. 
185-199). — The  Gerber  salt  or  alkali  method  for  determining  milk  fat  was  com- 
pared with  the  Qerber  add  method  and  also  with  the  Gottlieb  method  and  the 
data  so  obtained  are  used  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  tbe  various  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  salt  method. 

Hotes  on  tbe  determination  of  total  solids  in  milk  and  on  formulas  used 
in  milk  control,  P.  Gobebt  and  M,  Botnw  (Rev.  G<hi.  Lait.  6  (1907).  Nod.  9. 
pp.  193-200;  10,  pp.  22^230).— The  various  methods  of  determining  or  of  cal- 
culating by  means  of  formulas  tbe  solids  in  milk  are  discussed,  emphasis  being 
Inid  upon  tbe  importance  for  purposes  of  nillk  Inspection  of  determining  tlie  fat 
free  extract  or  the  ratio  of  fat  to  total  solids. 

The  detection  of  cocoanut  oil  in  butter,  E.  HiNKS  (Analyst,  32  (1907),  No. 
37.},  pp.  160-162). — Tbe  method  described  depends  uiwn  the  formation  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals  by  cocoanut  oil.  It  Is  as  follows :  The  melted  and  filtered  fat  is 
dissolved  in  ether  and  the  solution  cooled.  The  solid  glycerlds  separate  out  In 
about  one-half  hour,  leaving  a  clear  -  ethereal  solution  wblch  Is  Altered  and 
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evaporated.  The  resldnal  fat  U  disaolved  in  boIIInK  alcohol.  After  cooling  for 
15  mlnutea  at  5°  C.  the  alcoholic  layer  ia  filtered  and  cooled  to  0"  C,  when  the 
cbaracterlBtlc  crystals  are  deposited  and  Identified  by  a  magnification  of  250  to 
300  times. 

Detection  of  cocoannt  oil  In  bntter,  W.  Ltmwio  and  H.  Hacft  (Ztgclir.  Vnter- 
»uch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  IS  (1907),  No.  10,  pp.  $05-«/0).— Studies  of  the  re- 
fraction and  color  reactions  of  the  different  fatty  acids  In  butter  and  cocoannt 
oil  are  reported.  The  addition  of  cocoannt  oil  to  butter,  according  to  tbe  results 
obtained,  lowers  tbe  index  of  refraction  and  favors  tbe  formation  of  a  red  color 
with  anilin  and  furfurol. 

On  the  practical  importance  of  the  reducing  power  of  milk,  E.  BaA.in> 
(Uunchen.  Ued.  Wchtischr.,  5k  (1907),  No.  17,  pp.  <<<^/^2«).— Schardinger'a 
reaction  Is  considered  an  Important  means  of  Judging  tbe  quality  of  milk.  Tbe 
method,  as  given  by  tbe  author.  Is  as  follows :  To  10  cc.  of  milk  at  a  temiiera- 
ture  of  08  to  70°  C  Is  added  0.5  cc  of  a  reagent  composed  of  formalin  5  cc. 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  5  cc.,  and  water  190  cc.  Tbe 
methylene  blue  should  be  entirely  reduced  within  0  minutes.  A  second  sample 
boiled  for  a  short  period  and  then  treated  with  this  reagent  sboald  not  be 
decolorized. 

The  fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar  creosote,  A.  U  Deak  and  E.  Batemait 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berv.  Oirc.  80,  pp.  31,  figs.  J7).— This  circular  gives 
preliminary  results  of  a  study  of  the  Influence  of  the  vessel  on  the  fractional 
distillation  of  creosote,  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  creosote  distillations,  the 
temperatures  for  taking  fractions,  and  tbe  sources  of  error  In  creosote  frac^ 
tionation. 

Beport  of  the  dlTlsion  of  chemistry,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  M.  Steel,  and  J.  P. 
Gray  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  181-185). — A  brief  account  of  the  woik 
of  this  department  of  the  station  during  1000  is  given,  with  analyses  of  mis- 
cellaneous materials.  Including  ground  limestone,  hydrated  lime,  limekiln  nsb«, 
guano,  basic  slag,  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash.  ix>ta9- 
sium  carbonate,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  acidulated 
fish,  tankage.  Irane,  corn  meal,  and  mixed  feed. 

Annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  for  1906  (London:  Quemet 
<£  Jackson,  1907,  pp.  IZ+S87). — ^Thls  Is  the  third  volume  vf  this  series  of  reviews 
of  progress  In  chemistry  Issued  by  the  Ix>ndon  Chemical  Society.  As  hereto- 
fore, it  includes  reports  on  general  and  physical  chemistry  by  A.  Findlay.  inor- 
ganic chemistry  by  P.  P.  Bedson,  organic  chemistry  by  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  J.  B. 
Cohen,  and  J.  T.  Hewitt,  stereochemistry  by  W.  J.  Pofte,  analytical  chemistry  by 
A.  C.  Chapman,  physiological  chemistry  by  W.  D.  Halliburton,  agricultural 
chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  by  J.  A.  Voelcker,  mlueraiogicai  chemistry 
by  A.  Hutchinson,  and  radioactivity  by  F.  Soddy. 

The  section  on  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  (pp.  256-293) 
reviews  progress  during  1906  In  investigations  relating  to  fixation  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  nir  In  the  form  of  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  cyanamld,  and  the  agri- 
cultural utilization  of  these  products ;  tbe  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  micro-organisms 
In  tbe  soil ;  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants  directly  and  through  their 
root  tubercles;  nitrification,  denltrificatlon,  and  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  tbe  soil;  nitrogen  In  rain  water;  g^een  manuring  and  humus  of  tlie 
soil;  optimum  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  soils;  conditions  influencing  tbe 
availability  of  phosphates  In  soils;  the  assimilation  of  potash  and  soda  by 
plants;  tbe  utilization  of  tbe  rarer  constituents  (manganese,  copper,  aluminum, 
mercury,  silver,  iodin,  and  fluorin)  by  plants ;  methods  of  studying  the  availabil- 
ity of  soil  constituents ;  the  Influence  of  sterilization  and  oxidation  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  soil  constituents ;   and  germination,  aaBlmilation,  development,  micro- 
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orsanisma,  enssyms,  gluooslds,  cyanogenesis,  foods  and  feeding,  crops,  strength 
In  'wbeat,  quality  In  barley,  sugar,  tea.  tobacco,  cinchona,  cassava,  eggs,  and  milk. 
It  Is  stated  that  the  most  notable  progress  made  during  the  year  was  In  inresti- 
K»tions  relating  to  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  ttie  air  by  artificial  means 
anU  by  micro-organisms,  although  considerable  progress  was  made  in  investiga- 
tious  relating  to  green  manuring,  strength  In  wheat,  and  tlie  sugar  industry. 
In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  artificial 
means  now  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  question  of  cost,  and  on  this  point  noth- 
Ins  is  at  present  definitely  know^n. 

Tbe  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  indicate  quite  clearly  that 
tbe  onlcium  nitrate,  or  lime  niter,  is  in  general  as  efflcient  as  sodium  nitrate  as 
a.  fertilizer,  and  sometimes  produces  better  results,  particularly  on  soil  needing 
lime.  Calcium  cyanamid,  or  lime  nitrogen,  has  been  found  under  favorable 
conditions  and  on  soils  not  rich  in  humus  or  deficient  in  lime  to  be  nearly  as 
efficient  as  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate  for  most  crops.  It  seems, 
however,  not  to  be  well  suited  for  top-dressing  or  mixing  with  other  fertilizing 
materials  and  undergoes  deterioration  in  storage. 

Tbe  reports  of  investigations  on  which  tbe  review  is  based  have  been  noted 
from  time  to  time. 

XETEOBOLOGT— WATEB. 

IConthly  Weather  Beview  (J/o.  Weather  Rev.,  35  (1907),  2Vo«.  J,  pp.  ISO, 
figs.  S,  charts  10;  2,  pp.  51-102,  figs.  5,  charts  9). — In  addition  to  the  usual  re- 
ports on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tabfes 
and  charts  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1907,  monthly  review  of 
tbe  progress  of  climatology  throughout  the  world,  recent  papers  bearing  on 
meteorology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library,  etc.,  these  numbers 
contain  the  following  articles  and  notes : 

No.  1.— The  Kingston  Earthquake,  by  C.  ¥.  Marvin ;  The  Geodetic  Institute  at 
Potsdam;  Permanence  of  Climatic  Conditions;  The  .\dlrondack  Rainfall  Sum- 
mit (iiuus.),  by  R.  E.  Horton ;  The  Climate  of  Kansas  (see  below)  ;  Waterspouts 
in  Maryland,  by  W.  L.  Mayo;  Weather  Bureau  Men  as  Educators;  The  Climate 
of  Yukon  Territory,  by  R.  F.  Stupart;  Problems  in  Meteorology,  by  C.  F.  von 
Herrmann;  Problems  in  Mixtures  of  Air  and  Vapor;  and  The  Growth  of  Fog 
In  Unsaturated  Air  (illus.),  by  F.  W.  Proctor. 

No.  2. — Notes  of  a  Meteorologist  in  Euroi)e,  by  H.  J.  Cox ;  A  Beneficent 
Scientific  Mission ;  Interconversion  of  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  I>egrees ; 
Meteorological  Work  at  Camp  Wellman,  Danes  Island,  Spitzl>ergen ;  A  Climatic 
Sketch  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  by  E.  B.  Gittings,  jr. ;  Snow  Hollers  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 
(illus.),  by  M.  L.  Fuller;  E.  Scharf  on  the  Effects  of  Hail  on  Croi>s;  Long- 
range  Indian  Monsoon  Forecasts ;  rx>ug-range  Seasonal  Forecasts  for  South 
Africa;  Wiihelm  von  Bezold;  A  T^lnter  Waterspout  (illus.).  by  I).  Cuthbertson; 
International  Meteorology ;  Rainfall  and  Outfiow  Above  Bohlo.  in  the  Valley  of 
tbe  Chagres,  by  H.  L.  Abbot ;  Panama  Rainfall,  by  E.  B.  Garriott ;  Observation 
of  Cloud  Altitudes  at  Nighttime ;  and  F'og  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  by  C.  T. 
Brodrick. 

The  climate  of  Kansas  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  35  (1907),  yo.  1,  pp.  IS,  U).— 
This  article  gives  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  January  8,  10()7,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  climate 
of  Kansas,  as  well  as  a  statement  summarizing  ol)servations  on  rainfall  at 
different  points  in  Kansas  and  contiguous  territory  during  the  last  .SO  years. 

Tbe  data  are  classified  in  10-year  i)erIods.  The  averages  show  that  the  first 
and  last  10  years  were  periods  of  fairly  abundant  rainfall  and  that  the  middle 
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10  years  was  a  period  of  deficient  rainfall  In  this  region.  "  There  Is  practicaUy 
no  ditference  between  the  rainfall  of  the  first  10  years  and  the  last  10 
yeuTK.  ...  An  examination  of  the  wind  records  in  Kansas  and  Nebraslia  shows 
that  the  last  15  years  have  not  been  quite  so  windy  as  the  15  years  previous,  and  | 
this  Is  esiH>cially  true  of  the  years  1904,  1906,  and  190&  It  is  not  safe  to  I 
assume,  however,  that  a  perman«it  decrease  in  the  wind  velocity  has  taken  j 
place." 

Meteorological  observations  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  299-SOl). — Otiserva- 
tions  at  Orouo  on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind 
niovenieut  are  summarized  for  each  month  of  the  year.  The  mean  yearly  pres-  i 
sure  was  20.88  in.,  the  temperature  43.5°  as  compared  with  42.33°  for  38  years,  j 
The  precipitation  was  39.11  in.  as  compared  with  43.84  In.  for  38  years,  and  the 
nunilier  of  cloudy  days  was  154.  Monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  precipita- 
tion at  23  places  are  also  given. 

B«port  of  meteorolo^at,  N.  -Helme  (Rhode  Inland  Sla.  Rpt.  1906.  pf. 
3/7-3.W).— SOiiservations  at  Kingston  on  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing 
winds,  and  general  character  of  the  weather  are  given  for  each  month  -of  tlie 
year  ended  June  30,  1906.  The  mean  temperature  for  that  period  was  48.4°,  the 
pre<-ii)itation  5.3.57  In.,  and  the  number  of  clear  days  175. 

The  underflow  of  the  South  Platte  Valley,  C.  S.  Slichteb  and  H.  C.  Wour 
(C.  N.  Geol.  Surt-cu,  Water-Supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  "So.  im.  pp.  ^2,  fig».  13).— 
Investigations  carried  on  mainly  at  Ogalalla,  Nebr.,  but  also  to  sonie  extent  at 
North  Platte,  "  to  determine  what  resources.  If  any,  existed  in  the  underflow 
waters  of  the  valley  and  whether  it  was  practicable  to  make  ase  of  such  waters, 
if  tlioy  were  found  to  exist  In  suitable  quantities,  for  purposes  of  irrigation," 
are  rejiorted. 

Tlic  results  Indicate  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  ground  water  at  an 
average  depth  of  40  to  60  ft,  in  the  South  Platte  Valley,  for  a  large  nnnntter  of 
small  pumping  plants  located  in  almost  any  part  of  the  bottom  landsL  Sagges- 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  such  small  pumping  plants  are  given. 

Water  resources  of  the  Bio  Qrande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  and  their  devel- 
opment, W.  T.  I-EE  (V.  S.  Qcol.  Survey,  Water-Siwpply  and  Irrig.  Paper  So.  189, 
pp.  .>9,  pU.  10,  flgn.  2). — Observations  during  the  field  seasons  of  19(V4  and  19(B 
over  an  area  extending  along  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  southern  imundary  of 
New  Mexico  northward  to  Santa  Fe  are  reported.  The  data  reiwrted  deal  with 
geography,  geology,  water  supply,  reservoir  sites,  and  utilization  of  tlie  water 
supply. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  while  the  fiood  plain  material  of  the 
low  lauds  along  the  river  Is  saturated.  It  does  not  in  general  allow  the  water  to 
pass  through  freely  enough  for  the 'successful  use  of  shallow  Irrigation  wells. 
Deep  wells  may,  however,  be  more  successfully  employed.  The  c-onditions  in 
many  places  are  apparentl.v  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  reservoirs  to 
store  the  large  amount  of  flood  water  which  passes  down  the  Rio  Grande  at 
certain  seasons. 

Stream  pollution  by  acid>iron  wastes,  H.  Stabler  (V.  8.  OeoJ.  Surrey, 
Watcr-Suppiy  and  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  186,  pp.  36,  pi.  1). — ^The  investigations  at 
Shelby,  Ohio.  rei)orted  In  this  bulletin  included  "(1)  the  history  of  the  pollatlon 
and  the  attendant  litigation.  (2)  the  effect  of  acld-lron  liquors  upon  sewage 
purification  processes,  (3)  the  conditions  along  the  stream,  and  (4)  the  disposal 
of  acid-iron  wastes  without  discharge  into  water-course  or  sewerage  system." 
Ixist  acid  used  in  pickling  is  the  present  cause  of  pollution,  and  It  is  suggested 
that  "  by  designing  the  plant  so  that  this  waste  may  be  recovered  as  copperas, 
stream  pollution  can  be  practically  obviated  and  the  economic  value  of  the 
plant  greatly  enhanced." 
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In^estigationB  on  the  purification  of  Boston  sewage,  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  and 
K  B.  Phelps  (P.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-supply  and  Irrig.  Paper  No.  185,  pp. 
16S.  flgt.  2i). — This  paper  contains  a  history  of  the  sewage  disposal  problem 
and  reports  the  results  of  experiments  made  at  the  Sanitary  Research  Lab- 
oratory and  Sewage  Experiment  Station  of  the  Mnssacbusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

It  Is  stated  that  actual  practice  In  Europe,  outside  of  England,  is  still  largely 
confined  to  chemical  treatment  and  Irrigation.  In  England  the  tendency  has 
been  largely  toward  the  use  of  rapid  processes  of  treatment. 

In  the  United  States  sewage  disposal  practice  difTers  widely  in  different 
localities.  In  New  England  intermittent  filtration  through  sand  has  l)een 
largely  used  and  found  very  satisfactory.  West  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
the  newer  biological  processes  are  being  rapidly  Introduced.  In  the  extreme  West 
the  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  is  often  favored. 

In  the  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  Boston  sewage  very  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  by  the  process  of  puriflcation  by  trickling  over  beds  of 
coarse  material.  It  was  found  in  these  ex|>erlment8  that  the  sewage  could  be 
"  successfully  filtered  through  a  2-ft.  bed  of  sand  with  an  effective  size  of  0.14 
mm.,  nt  a  rate  of  0.4  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  divided  Into  4  doses  in 
the  24  hours.  Such  high  rates  should  not  be  expected  in  actual  practice,  but 
it  Is  believed  that  with  care  in  construction  and  operation  the  sand  filter  may 
be  elflcieut  at  higher  rates  than  have  been  generally  advocated.  .  .  .  Crude 
Boston  sewage  may  be  treated  in  single-contact  beds  of  fine  stone  (one-half  Inch 
in  diameter)  at  a  rate  of  about  1.2  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day."  A 
bibliography  of  110  references  is  given. 

SOILS— FXKTILIZEBS. 

The  value  of  poultry  manure,  E.  and  W.  Brown  ^Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
IS  (1901),  yo.  12,  pp.  7/9-727).— Observations  made  at  the  poultry  farm  of 
University  College,  Reading,  on  the  amount  of  manure  produced  liy  different 
kinds  of  fowls  under  different  systems  of  feeding,  on  the  composition  and 
'  lelative  value  of  the  manures,  and  on  metlKxls  of  caring  for  and  using  poultry 
manure  are  reported. 

The  results  of  observations  on  the  production  of  manure  were  as  follows : 

Production  of  manure  by  different  kinds  of  fotPl». 


Kind  o(  fowl 

Weight  of 
fowl. 

Age  of  fowl. 

F«!ed. 

Weight  per 

week  of 

manure 

(collected 

and 
weighed 
dally). 

Wyandotte  cocIe. ...... ...... 

IJbt.m. 
6      12 

16montha .. 

Ration  of  barley,  wheat,  and 
bran,  with  green  food. 

Lb.    m. 
1      13 

b     12 
S      12 
3       8 

1    m 

Growlnff  chicken..... 

14  weeks... 

do 

1       21 

Fattening  bird 

1&  wM^kn 

Crammed  with  ground  oats  and 
skim  milk. 

1      13i 

Similar  but  less  complete  observations  were  made  with  ducks,  geese,  nnd 
turkeys.  A  7-lb.  duck  produced  »i  \\m.  nud  lOJ  oz.  of  manure  i»er  week,  a  17-lb. 
turkey  4  lbs.  and  \h  oz.,  and  a  g(x>se  10  lbs.  and  1  oz. 
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The  followlDK  table  gives  analyses  of  the  mnuure  of  fowls  under  the  ordinaiy 
couditlons  of  a  iioultry  farm : 

Compogilion  of  poultry  manure. 


Nun«  of  fowl. 


Moisture. 


NUr.«en.      '     ''•^5"^'' 


•'«*  '  JtlLi  ■  ^^not    A'^  I  Fresh  !  A'!;, 

_  I   _  1 


PMaah. 


Bple. 


Birds  St  llbertr 

Bird!  In  oonflneroent 

nittonInK  birdii 

Durki  at  liberty 

licfM;  at  liberty 

Turkey!  at  liberty 

Chirkenn  one  month  old 

ChickeDB  three  monthi old 77.70  I    ii.i6 


Piret.'  Prrrl.    Prrrl.     Prrrt. 
W.SO 
6H.30  I 
70.%  I 
78.00 
82.60 
74.70 
TifW 


9.*> 

1.75 

S.99 

9.S0 

1.47 

4.21 

1.V00 

2.28 

6.S2 

10.00 

1.20 

4.90 

8.10 

.fa 

2S0 

8.00 

I.O! 

S.70 

n.oo 

1.71 

6..V 

s.ei 


l.OO  i 
.71 
.97 

1.09 
.19 
.66 
.48 
.35 


2.27 


Per  ft '  Per  ft.     Prrct. 


Air- 
dried 


Pertt. 
1.22 


2.04 

.49 

1.4) 

2.77  , 

.56 

l.» 

4.4« 

.39 

I.« 

.97 

.S« 

l.« 

2.40 

.n 

1.5D 

1.56 

.4S 

1.4D 

1.44 

.28 

1.14 

The  value  and  u.se  of  poultry  manure  are  discnaaed  as  follows:  "Fowl 
rxcretH  form  a  dlatlm-tly  nitrogenous  maiiure  which  stiniuiates  vigoroos  srowtb 
of  the  leaves,  steina,  and  roots  of  plants  generally  as  much  as  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  contains,  however.  In  addition  to 
nitrogen,  an  appreciable  amount  of  phosphates  and  iwtash  in  a  rapidly  aTallatile 
fonn,  and  on  this  account  Is  a  good  complete  manure.  Its  value  as  an  all-ronnd 
fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of  crops  can  be  materially  enhanced  by  mixing  it  with 
mineral  sui)erpliospIiates  at  the  rate  of  1  part  of  the  latter  to  5  or  6  parts  of  the 
fresh  manure. 

"  Such  as  have  a  deiuatid  for  it  in  a  pure  state  sliould  spread  it  thinly  on  trays 
In  a  shed,  so  that  It  will  dry  and  yet  retain  Its  elements.  These  trays  con  be 
built  In  stacks.  In  this  form  fowl  inannre  is  valuable  for  fanners,  fruit  growers, 
iind  gardeners  alike.  It  is  also  used  for  tanning.  In  the  fattening  distrift?  of 
southern  England  tliere  Is  a  demand  for  air-dried  manure  at  £2  lOs.  to  £8  Ifl'J 
to  $15]  \\or  ton,  whi<-h  fairly  represents  its  value,  as  it  has  usually  n  iiuKleTate 
pro|H)rtion  of  sand  or  earth  iiiised  with  it  Wherever  feasible  it  should  be 
btore<l  in  a  covered  slied.  When  dried,  the  comjiost  named  above  can  be  used 
at  till'  rate  of  fl  or  8  cwt.  per  acre  cf  cultivated  or  fruit  land.  A  useful  plan  is 
also  to  mix  2  i>arts  of  moist  iwultry  manure  with  1  part  of  ordinary  soil  by 
weiKlit.  In  this  case  alternate  layers  should  be  made  of  earth  and  manure, 
leaving  the  whole  until  both  have  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  use." 

The  fish  gtiano  industry  of  ITorway,  MAizifeRES  (Engrain.  2i  (1907).  \o.  JO, 
pp.  JJ!l.  J.IO). — ^The  present  status  of  this  Industry  Is  briefly  reviewed  and  a 
list  of  Arms  engaged  In  the  business  Is  given. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  the  utilicatlon  of  Paris  sewage,  I>.  Kois 
(.\bK.  in  Rrr.  Orn.  Agron.,  u.  aer..  2  (1907).  Xo.,  1,  pp.  //-/3).— The  use  of 
sewage  In  the  culture  of  various  vegetables  on  the  sewage  farm  of  Ach&res  Is 
descrii)ed. 

The  electro-chemical  manufacture  of  fertilisers,  E.  F.  COtk  (Ann.  />tr. 
Uildraul.  ct  Amflitrr.  Agr.,  Uin.  Agr.  [France],  1906,  Xo.  31,  pp.  lSl-i37,  fig*. 
7). — This  is  a  detaiie<l  discussion  of  the  nature  of  water  iwwer  and  its  most 
effl<'lent  utilization  in  the  production  of  electrical  energy  to  be  applied  In  tbe 
manufacture  of  nitric  add,  nitrates,  cyanamid,  copper  salts,  and  other  chemical 
products,  and  In  the  liquefaction  of  air  and  the  purlflcation  of  water.  The 
article  especially  enii>liasizes  the  e<-onomlc  importance  and  possibilities  of  utiliz- 
ing water  power  in  tbe  service  of  agriculture. 
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A  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  lime  nitrogen,  F.  Carlson  (Ghcm. 
Ztff.,  SO  (1906).  \o.  lot.  p.  1261:  abs.  in  Chem.  Zmtbl..  1907,  T,  No.  6,  p.  429).— 
In  the  process  described  culclum  fluorld  is  substituted  for  the  calcium  cblorid 
used  in  the  Polzenlus  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  lime.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
this  means  a  nonhygroscopic  product  is  obtained  which  is  much  easier  to  handle 
nnd  which  does  not  undergo  decomposition  and  loss  of  nitrogen  on  standing  as 
is  the  ease  with  the  Polzenius  product. 

mtrate  of  soda  from  the  air,  II.  Danneel  (Umschau,  11  (1907),  No.  12, 
pp.  22.>-230,  fig».  6). — The  Biriielaud  and  Byde  process  is  descritted  and  dis- 
cussed" in  Its  economic  aspects. 

On  the  production  of  nitric  acid  from  ammonia,  W.  Ostwald  (Berg-u. 
Uuttenmann.  Rundschau,  3  (1906),  p.  71;  abx.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  31  (1907),  No.  10. 
Repert.  Tio.  8,  p.  JiS), — After  briefly  discussing  different  methods  of  artificial 
'fixation  of  free  nitrogen  and  the  utilization  of  various  materials  and  waste 
prodwts  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  the  author  describes  a  method  which 
he  and  E.  Brauer  worked  out  in  which,  by  the  use  of  platinum  foil  and  a  certain 
auiount  of  platinum  siMiuge  as  catalyzers,  85  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  amount 
of  nitric  acid  was  obtained  from  ammonia.  The  application  of  this  process, 
using  gas  liquor  as  the  raw  material.  In  a  factory  at  Bochum,  Prussia,  is 
described.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  city  refuse  in  the  preparation  of  am- 
monia is  also  referred  to. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  industry  of  Chile  (Ber.  Handel  u.  Indus.,  9  (1906),  A'o.  5, 
pp.  153-iOO). — This  Is.  a  rejwrt  on  the  development,  present  condition,  and  out- 
look of  this  industry,  by  tiie  German  consul  at  Valparaiso. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  for  cereals,  Klebekoeb  (Deut. 
Landw.  Presse,  3^  (1907),  A'o.  15,  pp.  119,  120). — Comparisons  of  these  two 
fertilizers  on  winter  rye.  winter  wheat,  and  summer  oats  gave  results  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  certain  conditions,  particularly  on  heavy  soils 
with  deep  subsoils  In  wet  seasonii.  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  larger  yields  with 
ammonium  sulphate  than  with  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  preferable  to  use  the 
sulphate  in  one  application  before  seeding.  On  spring  wheat  nitrate  of  soda 
is  thought  to  have  given  better  results  than  ammonium  sulpbate,  the  latter 
apparently  delaying  the  ripening. 

Comparative  study  of  the  different  phosphatlc  salts  contained  in  super- 
phosphates, R.  GuiixiN  (Bui.  Soc.  Agr.  France  1907,  Feb.  15,  pp.  188-192,  fig. 
1;  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  srr.,  13  (1907),  I,  No.  6.  pp.  168-171.  fig.  1;  Bui.  Hoc.  Nat. 
Agr.  France,  67  (1907),  No.  1.  pp.  47-53). — Comparative  iwt  tests  on  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  leguminous  plants,  of  monocalcium,  bicalcium,  aluminum,  and  mag- 
nesium phosphates  are  reported.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  rtwults  are 
that  bicalcium  phosphate  is  as  assimilable  as  mon(K-aicium  phosphate,  that 
aluminum  phosphate  gives  increases  in  yield  comparing  favorably  with  those 
obtained  with ,  calcium  pliosphate,  and  that  trimagnesium  phosphate  is  as 
readily  assimilated  by  plants  and  produces  almost  the  same  effects  as  mono- 
calcium  and  bicalcium  pliosphutes. 

Cltric-acid-soluhle  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  M.  de  Molinabi  and 
O.  LiooT  (Bui.  Agr.  [Bru'tscli],  23  (1907),  No.  1.  pp.  50-55,  figs.  3). — Compara- 
tive i>ot  tests  with  oats  and  itarley  of  normal  Thomiis  slag  and  that  which  had 
been  digested  with  2  |)er  cent  citric  acid  according  to  Wagner's  method  are 
reportoil.  The  extracted  slug  was  much  less  effective  on  itotli  crops  than  the 
nntrented  material,  and  the  assimilation  of  phospiiorii;  acid  by  tiie  plant  was 
innch  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 

Concerning  the  functions  of  sodium  salts,  II.  J.  Wheeler,  B.  L.  HARTWKi.r., 
EX  AL.     (Rhode  Islaud  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  186-316,  dgm.  i).— The  results  of 
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exi)ertiiieDt8  on  this  subject  which  have  been  carried  on  at  the  station  rince 
18M  are  summnrlzed  and  discussed  In  considerable  detail  in  this  article.  The 
completion  of  certain  features  of  the  work,  particularly  ttie  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  crops  grown  with  reference  to  mineral  constituents,  was  made  ih»- 
sifole  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  DeiHtrtment  Tbe  work  ot 
otlier  investigators  tjearing  upon  the  subject  is  reviewed.  The  details  of  the 
plan  of  the  experiment  and  of  the  crop  yields  have  been  given  in  previons  poih 
licatlons  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R..  17.  p.  345). 

The  results  of  the  exfieriment  to  date  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"These  experiments  show  that  in  the  presence  of  very  limited  supplies  of 
iratassium  salts,  sodium  salts  may  greatly  increase  the  yields  of  cvrtain  erope. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  mangel-wurzel,  similar  benefit  from  sodium  salts  oct-urml 
when  as  much  as  332  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  its  equivalent  of  iiotassiini 
carbonate,  were  employed  per  acre.  Also,  in  connection  with  certaiin  other 
plants  similar  though  less  marked  tieneflt  from  sodium  salts  was  observed 
even  when  the  applications  of  potassium  salt  weiv  large. 

"  Sodium  salts  were  found  to  increase  the  iiercentage  of  phosiibonu  in  the 
plant.  In  this  respect  the  carbonate  was  more  efficient  than  the  chiorid.  Tlir 
results  furnish  much  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  an  incidental  ac-vonipani- 
ment  of  the  employment  of  the  sodium  salts  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
increased  growth  which  resulted.  This  feature  should  nevertheless  be  furtlwr 
Investigated. 

"  Little  evidence  was  secured  to  indicate  that  the  lieneflt  to  plant  growtt 
caused  by  the  sodium  salts  was  due  to  changing  the  ratio  of  lime  and  magnesia 
in  the  plants. 

"  Tiie  sodium  salts  undoubtedly  acted  as  indirect  manures  by  virtue  of  lit*- 
erating  potash,  yet  strong  evidence  was  afforded  that  the  potassium  talien  d|> 
by  the  plant  was  often  more  economically  utilized,  or,  in  other  words,  a  greawr 
crop  was  produced  when  sodium  suits  were  applied  in  the  manures  aud  wbes 
relatively  more  sodium  entered  the  plant. 

"  The  water-culture  investigations  show  unquestionable  benefit,  under  <-ertaia 
conditions,  from  the  employment  of  sodium  salts  in  the  presence  of  limited  ^i- 
plies  of  potassium,  which  is  not  attributable  to  liberation  of  plant  food,  effect 
uiwn  soil  moisture,  etc.  This  benefit  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  or  fhiefl,v 
explainable  ui)ou  the  ground  that  the  sodium  salts  had  Increased  tbe  osDK>ti<- 
pressure,  for  calcium  salts  failed  to  have  the  same  marked  effect. 

"  in  the  dry  season  of  189U  strong  evidence  was  afforded  that  applications  of 
sodium  salts  to  the  soil  prevented  the  plants  from  taking  up  aud  removine 
unnecessary  amounts  of  iwtaub,  or  In  Other  words  the  sodium  seemed  to  ci>n!«erve 
the  potassium  of  the  soil.  In  the  wet  season  of  1901  the  contrary  apiHirentlv 
resulted.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  the  conditi<iD-< 
nffecting  the  beneficial  action  of  sodium  salts  and  the  danger  of  drawing  defiuitr 
and  flmii  conclusions  from  a  single  ex|)eriment 

"  The  results  do  not  indicate  that  It  would  he  wise  to  purposely  cat  down  tlif 
supplies  of  ix)tassium  enough  to  make  sodium  salts  lieneficial,  for  fear  of  de- 
pressing the  cnips.  nor  to  buy  common  salt  nor  sodium  carbonate  for  the  pur;««*' 
of  attempting  to  conserve  the  iratassium  In  tiie  soil ;  yet  the  sodium  in  tin- 
potash  salts  and  in  nitrate  of  soda,  which  practically  costs  nothing,  may  often 
increase  certain  crops  if  a  siiortage  of  potassium  occurs. 

"  Tiie  results  go  to  show  that  the  l>eneflcial  influence  of  sodium  salts  is  largely 
conditioned  n|M)n  the  variety  of  i)lant.  and  this  is  a  field  of  investigjition  tlial 
has  as  yet  reniaincHl  grossly  neglected,  npt  only  in  this  country  hut  also  in  Elumiie. 

"  It  Is  proi)ose<l  to  further  study  the  Influence  of  sodium  salts  uiion  tlie 
reaction  of  tbe  medium  and  the  bearing  of  this  influence*  upon  the  growth  of 
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plants,  also  the  possible  influence  of  the  sodium  In  changing  the  ratio  of  other 
mineral  ingredients  talcen  from  solutions  by  growing  plants.  In  short,  it  is 
boped  by  these  and  other  means  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  physiological 
fuuctlons  of  sodium  nud  the  practical  significance  of  sodium  salts  in  agriculture. 

"A  studj'  has  l)een  begun  of  the  Influence  of  the  application  of  varying  propor- 
tions of  sodium  and  potassium  salts  ui)on  the  organic  constituents  of  certain 
plants." 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  S.  Bubd  (California  Sta.  Bui.  187,  pp.  353-382). — 
**  This  report  gives  the  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  woric  for  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1906-7."  Analyses  of  18.3  samples  are  reported  and  discussed. 
The  following  deficiencies  occurring  in  24  samples  were  found:  In  available 
phosphoric  acid  (total  when  available  is  not  guaranteed)  7,  total  nitrogen  16, 
potash  9,  valuation  6, 

PertiUzer  insjiection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtuctt  (Maine  Sta.  Bui. 
HO,  pp.  6.i-8f>). — "  This  bulletin  contains  the  analyses  of  manufacturers'  samples 
of  brands  of  fertilizers  licensed  before  February  10,  1907." 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertiUsers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  bt  al.  (Missi»»ippi  Sta.  Bui.  97,  pp.  .57). — This  bulletin  summarizes 
the  results  of  Inspection  of  fertilizers  during  the  season  of  IflOfMi,  reiwrtiug 
analyses  and  vniuations  of  4.37  samples,  .S3  of  which  were  found  to  be  below 
l^arautee  in  relative  value. 

FIELD  CKOPS. 

Beport  of  work  at  McKeill  Branch  Station  for  1905  [Field  crops],  E.  B. 
Pebbis  (ilissisfiippi  Sta.  Bui.  9^,  pp.  J-i-29,  fig».  5). — The  results  of  n  com 
fertilizer  test  seem  to  indicate  that  on  the  unimproved  soils  of  tliat  region  the 
most  economical  fertilizer  for  corn  is  one  containing  1  part  of  cotton-seed  meal 
to  2  parts  of  add  phosphate,  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  300  lbs.  per  acre. 
I>uring  4  years'  work  only  n  slight  increase  of  crop  was  observed  as  apparently 
due  to  the  use  of  potash  salts.  Among  the  different  varieties  of  corn  grown 
Cocke  Prolific,  for  the  second  time,  ranked  first  in  yield  with  44.(>  Ini.  per  acre. 
In  tillage  exi)eriments,  deep  preparation  and  deep  cuitivat'ion  gave  3<17  bu.. 
deep  preparation  and  shallow  cultivation  .37.0  bu.,  shallow  preparation  and  deep 
cultivation  .35  bu.,  and  shallow  preparation  and  shallow  cultivation  .30.4  bu.  |)er 
acre.  The  shallow  cultivation  consiste<l  in  stirring  the  soil  ntiout  3  in.,  and 
deep  cultivation  in  stirring  it  about  R  in.  deep. 

The  yields  of  different  varieties  of  cotton  ranged  from  C80  to  970  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  leading  varieties,  mentioned  in  tlie  order  of  their-  productiveness, 
were  Cooks,  Russell  Big  Boll,  King  No.  2,  I^wis  Prize,  and  King  No.  1,  all 
yielding  900  ll>s.  or  more  per  acre.  Drilliug  cotton  in  rows  3i  ft  apart  gave  a 
somewhat  better  yield  than  cotton  planted  in  either  3  or  4  ft.  rows.  The  average 
of  3  plats  with  the  plants  9  in.  apart  in  the  drill  was  1,020  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
per  aero,  of  3  plats  with  the  cotton  1  ft.  apart  In  the  drill  914  lbs.,  of  4  plats 
with  the  plants  2  ft.  apart  in  the  drill  82.5  lbs.,  and  of  4  plats  with  tlie  cotton 
3  ft.  apart  in  the  drill  718  lbs. 

Oats  sown  in  the  fail  of  1904  did  not  grow  very  tail,  but  were  unusually 
heavy-headed  and  yielded  3.700  llw.  of  well-cured  hay  per  acre. 

Spanish  peanuts  planted  as  late  as  June  24  produced  alMUt  as  well  as  those 
planted  2  months  earlier.  The  following  results  were  secured  In  a  fertilizer 
test:  No  fertilizer,  1,472  lbs.  of  nuts  |)er  acre;  .50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100  lbs.  of  kainit  per  acre.  1,7(>0  lbs.  of  nuts;  200  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  kainit,  1,792  lbs.  of  nuts;  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate. 100  lbs.  of  kainit,  and  1,000  ll)s.  of  air-siaketi  lime,  2,010  lbs.  of  nuts ; 
200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  1,700  lbs.  of  nuts ;  and  100  lbs.  of  kainit,  1,080  lbs.  of 
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nnts.  A  measured  bushel  of  theee  nuts  weighed  22  lbs.  One-foorth  acre 
fertilized  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  of  acid  pbosphate  .per  acre  and  planted  to 
Virginia  peanuts  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1.792  lbs.  of  dried  nuts  and  3.330  lb*, 
cf  well-cured  hay  per  acre,  a  measured  busliel  of  the  nuts  weighing  20  !!». 

A  fertilizer  test  with  cowiieas  was  an  exact  re[)etltion  of  the  test  with  pes- 
nuts,  and  the  yields  of  hay  on  the  0  different  itiats  were  1,13(>  lbs..  2i!72  Ibst, 
2,040  lbs.,  2,810  lbs.,  2,416  lbs.,  and  992  lbs.  i)er  acre,  reapectirely.  Drillini; 
peas  at  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  per  acre  yielded  3,520  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  at  the  rate 
of  40  lbs.  4,000  lbs.  of  hay,  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  .^200  lbs.  of  hay,  and  peas  in 
hilLs  18  In.  apart,  requiring  16  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  4.000  Uw.  of 
hay. 

Brief  notes  on  several  other  crops  grown  at  the  station  are  also  given. 

The  Essex  field  experiments,  1906,  B.  W.  Bull  and  V.  H.  Kirkram  (Biarr 
Ed.  Com.,  County  Tech.  Lab*..  Chrtmsford,  1906,  Apr.,  pp.  SO.  fiffx.  3). — JUnaat 
7  varieties  of  wheat  conipare<l,  Wllhelraina  stood  first  with  a  yield -of  49.7  ha 
per  acre,  which  was  21  bn.  ahead  of  RIvett  Browlck  produced  the  hiRlitst 
quality  of  straw,  but  in  yield  of  straw  the  difference  between  the  varieties  was 
not  very  mariied. 

In  3  cooperative  tests  with  mangolds  an  average  yield  of  25  tons  per  a<TP 
was  secured.  Yellow  Glol)e  ranked  first  In  yield  with  27  tons  and  H  cwt  per 
acre.  In  quality  rx)ng  Red  stood  first,  averaging  10.97  per  cent  dry  in*tter 
and  .5.13  per  cent  sugar.  Golden  Tankard  was  not  very  far  behind  liong  Bed 
but  Yellow  Globe  with  9.42  per  cent  dry  matter  and  4.25  per  cent  susar  vts 
much  inferior. 

The  yield  of  dry  matter  and  sugar  per  acre  showed  the  folloiring  differenm 
at  the  3  centers :  Claverlng,  3  tons  dry  matter  and  1  ton  9  cwt  suitar,  St.  Osytli,2 
tons  12  cwt.  dry  matter  and  1  ton  4  cwt.  sugar,  and  Feering,  2  tons  8  cwt  drr 
matter  and  19  cwt  sugar.  The  average  yield  at  the  3  places  was  2  tonii  r, 
cwt.  dry  matter  and  1  ton  4  cwt.  sugar.  The  highest  quality  was  secured  on 
plats  manured  with  dung  only.  The  general  effect  of  commerelal  fertlliJi«« 
was  to  lower  the  quality,  but  the  use  of  superphosphate  seemed  to  favor  thf 
.  formation  of  sugar,  while  the  dry  matter  followed  the  general  rule  and  soffered 
a  decrease. 

Of  5  varieties  of  sugar  beets  Cooper  Selected,  Kleinwanzleben.  and  Vllmorin 
Improved  were  the  liest  sugar  producers.  Vilmorin  ranked  highest  in  both 
tonnage  of  beets  and  purit.v  of  Juice. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  maize  were  conducted  and  the  results  aeourrf 
showed  that  a  supplementary  dressing  of  nitrate  was  beneficial,  while  super- 
phosphate  and  potash  did  not  materially  Increase  the  yield.  It  Is  furtixT 
concludiHi  that  leaving  out  barnyard  manure  and  Increasing  the  nitrate  will 
not  give  such  results  in  a  dry  season  as  a  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  and  s 
supplementary  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Results  of  a  fertilizer  test  with  peas  showed  that  10  tons  of  liamyard  manure 
gave  a  return  in  total  crop  equal  to  that  of  15  tons,  and  that  the  use  of  n  cwt 
of  8Ui)er|)ho8phate,  5  cwt.  of  kalnit,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  Is 
equal  In  effect  to  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure. 

Different  treatments  were  compared  for  the  prevention  of  a  clover  disease 

fau80<l  by  Hclerolinia  trifoliorvm.    The  plat  receiving       tons  of  ground  lime 

*  per  acre  was  free  from  the  disease,  and  it  Is  considered  probable  that  about  10 

cwt.  of  ground  lime  a|)plie<1  when  a  tilth  is  being  obtained  for  the  nurse  crop  or 

sown  on  the  stubble  In  the  fall  will  produce  equally  good  effects. 

Beport  of  progtvaa  in  cereal  investigations,  G.  W.  Shaw  (Calif nmla  SI*- 
Bui.  lfi!>,  pp.  261-312.  figg.  .}).— This  bulletin  describes  the  movement  toward 
c-erenl  improvement  by  the  State,  reproduces  an  act  passed  by  the  State  legifr 
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latnre  providing  for  tbia  work  and  appropriating  money  for  it,  together  with 
the  provisions  of  a  cooperative  agreement  with  this  Department  entered  into 
by  the  station,  desertlies  the  exi>erimeuts  which  have  been  inaugurated,  and 
reports  the  results  thus  far  secured. 

The  field  trials  are  conducted  on  2  20-aere  sites,  1  at  Modesto,  Stanisiaps 
County,  as  representative  of  the  general  cereal  conditions  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  the  other  at  Yuba  City.  Sutter  County,  representing  those  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

In  1904-5  there  were  planted  at  Yuba  City  station  275  standard  varieties  of 
winter  wheat,  05  standard  varieties  of  durum  wheats,  66  hybrid  wheats,  65 
standard  varieties  of  barley,  12  standard  varieties  of  oats,  2  varieties  of  ein- 
kom,  2  of  euimer,  nnd  21  of  corn.  With  the  exception  of  corn  the  plantings  at 
Modesto  were  almost  an  exact  duplication  of  those  at  Yuba  City.  At  Yuba  City 
the  spring  grains  made  a  more  rapid  growth  than  the  winter  grains,  and  were 
for  this  reason  l>etter  enabled  to  keep  tlie  weeds  somewhat  In  check.  The  char- 
acter of  growth  of  the  durum  wheats  enabled  them  to  coi»e  quite  successfully 
with  the  weeds.  Varieties  sown  in  March  did  quite  well,  but  the  heads  were  not 
so  large  nor  so  well  filled  as  those  sown  tlie  first  week  in  January.  From  obser- 
vations made  on  harvested  wheat  at  dllTerent  stages  of  maturity,  it  is  considered 
that  the  grain  will  be  of  much  better  quality  if  cut  as  soon  after  ripening  as  pos- 
sible. In  rust  resistance  the  common  wheats  showed  a  range  of  from  10  to  85 
per  cent.  In  all  cases  the  commonly  grown  California  varieties  proved  much 
wore  subject  to  rust  than  No.  1181,  Japanese;  Nos.  1433  and  1436,  Crimean;  No. 
1558,  Turkey ;  No.  15(54,  I'esterl)oden ;  No.  1(508,  Ailora ;  and  No.  1(599,  Canning 
Downs. 

.  Among  the  6-rowed  barleys  under  test  Beldi  and  Marlout,  and  of  •  the  2- 
.  rowed.  Black  Smyrna  and  White  Smyrna  were  the  earjiest.  Sixty-day  oats 
were  the  earliest  oat  variety,  while  white  oats  from  England  -gave  the  best 
yield.  Of  the  c-om  varieties  planted  at  .Yuba  CMty,  Early  Tuscarora,  Gehu,  and 
Red  Dent  had  nearly  matured  by  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  extremely  hot 
winds  during  the-  first  week  of  July  Injured  all  varieties  of  corn  wlilch  were 
Just  ttisseling  at  that  time,  and  none  uf  the  varieties  produced  good  ears.  It  is 
concludeil  that  except  under  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions  success  in 
com  culture  on  the  uplands  without  Irrigation  Is  very  doubtful. 

The  oi)erations  at  the  2  stations  In  l!)()5-(5  are  described  In  detail,  and  the  plan 
for  nursery  breeding  followed  la  outlined.  The  following  plantings  were  made 
nt  the  Yuba  City  station :  .325  standard  varieties  of  common  and  durum  wheats, 
72  U.  S.  DeiMirtment  of  Agriculture  hybrids,  (id  Kansas  hybrids,  60  of  barley,  21 
of  onts,  1  of  si)elt,  3  of  rye,  2  of  emnier,  1  of  elnkorn,  and  15  of  com,  making  a 
total  of  5(!()  varieties  under  plat  tests.  In  addition  to  this  work  field  plantings 
were  made  and  special  experiments  relative  to  cereal  culture,  such  as  the  use 
of  fertilizers  for  wheat,  rotation  exi)eriments,  change  of  seed,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  wheat  as  affected  by  time  of  cutting  and  other  factors  were  also 
Inaugurated.  The  work  at  the  Modesto  cereal  station  for  this  season  was  simi- 
lar to  that  undertaken  at  Yuba  City. 

At  Yuba  City  the  dnmms  In  field  plantings  In  most  cases  surpassed  the  com- 
mon wheats,  the  average  yield  being  1.3.10  bu.  i>er  acre,  as  against  9.30  bu.  for 
the  upright-growing  varieties,  and  surpassing  the  Salt  Lake  Club  by  4i  bu.  per 
acre.  It  was  also  observed  during  this  season's  work  that  the  time  of  cutting 
after  the  grain  has  reache<l  the  bard-dough  stage  had  but  little.  If  any,  Infiuence 
upon  the  gluten  content,  for  In  only  4  out  of  8  cases  did  the  earlier  cutting  sliow 
even  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  albuminoids.  A  study  made  at  both  sta- 
tions of  the  change  toward  a  starchy  condition  seems  to  indicate  that  other  fac- 
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ton  tban  tbe  time  of  cutting;  nfter  the  grain  reaches  the  hard-don^  stage  are  In- 
volved. 

Inveatlgatloiis  on  the  wlnterkllUng  of  eereals,  Buhlebt  (lyandtr.  Jahrb., 
35  {1906),  No.  6,  pp.  8S7-887). — Morphological,  nuatoniical,  and  chemical  studies 
were  made  to  determine  wliether  tbe  winter  resistance  of  plants  may  be  reec^- 
uized  by  outer  chHracteristics,  inner  structure,  or  cbemical  comimsition. 

Tbe  ttiorpbologienl  work  was  done  with  Jobannis  and  Zeeland  rye  and  I'reus- 
sen  nud  Kckendorf  smooth  square-head  wheat  Tbe  less  resistant  varieties  were 
apparently  better  developed  tban  the  more  hardy  sorts.  Tbe  dry  matter  iu  tbe 
parts  above  ground  of  Rckeudorf  smooth  square  head  weighed  on  an  average 
per  plant  0.0164  gm.,  as  compared  with  0.0150  gm.  for  I'reussen,  tbe  hardier 
variety,  and  for  Zeeland  rye  0.0221  gm.  as  compared  with  0.01 76  gin.  for 
Jobannis.  Tbe  average  weight  |ter  plant  of  tbe  dry  matter  In  the  nnderground 
parts  was  as  follows :  ICcfcendorf  smooth  square  head  0.0216  gm..  Prenssen 
0.0102  gm.,  Zeeland  rje  0.0177  gm.,  and  Jobannis  T>-e  0.0134  gm. 

Tbe  wheat  showed  the  greater  root  development  and  tbe  r,ve  tbe  greater  leaf 
development  It  also  appears  that  the  less  hardy  varieties  had  the  greater 
root  development,  tbe  relation  of  above  to  underground  substance  being  on  an 
average  as  follows:  in  Eckoidorf  smooth  square  head  wheat  1 :1.317.  in  Zeeland 
rye  1 :  06,  in  Preussen  wheat  1 : 1.28,  and  In  Jobannis  rye  1 : 0.761.  The  root 
length  of  tbe  less  resistant  varieties  was  also  greater  tban  in  the  hardy  iiortB. 
the  main  roots  measuring  927  mm.  In  Eckendorf  smooth  square-bead  wheat 
87.1  mm.  In  Zeeland  rye,  028  mm.  In  Preussen  wheat,  and  679  mm.  in  Johannb 
rye. 

The  relation  between  leaf  surface  and  root  length  was  closer  in  Eckendorf 
smooth  square  head  and  Zeeland  rye  than  in  tbe  other  2  varieties.  Measure- 
ments also  Indicated  that  the  leaves  of  the  hardy  varieties  were  relatively  longer 
and  narrower  tban  the  leaves  of  tbe  more  tender  sorts,  and  this  character  Ut 
t)elleved  to  assist  ttie  foliage  in  asHumin^a  protective  position  against  frost  and 
also  enabling  It  to  lie  closer  to  tbe  surface  on  uneven  ground.  The  thickness  of 
tbe  leaves  of  the  4  varieties  showed  but  slight  differences. 

The  anatomical  Investigation  showed  that  tbe  plasmolytlc  effect  of  frost 
varied  considerably  between  individuals  and  varieties  and  also  between  differeat 
species  of  plants.  Plasmolysis  as  the  result  of  frost  was  frequently  observed 
In  the  loaves  of  grains,  while  it  was  not  found  In  pine  needles.  The  use  of 
IKttassiuni  nitrate  solutions  In  bringing  about  plasmolysis  also  showed  different 
degrees  of  resistance.  Winter  barley  was  less  resistant  to  the  action  of  the 
solution  than  winter  rye,  while  pine  needles  were  exceptionally  resistant 

Tlie  chemical  study  of  the  juice  of  normal  and  frosted  plants  showed  that  the 
comi)08itlon  was  about  the  san:e.  but  that  through  the  action  of  sodium  chlorid 
or  zinc  sulphate  n  greater  precipitation  of  albumen  was  effected  in  tbe  Juice 
from  normal  i>lantH.  When  the  juice  of  normal  plants  was  kept  at  a  temiiera- 
ture  ranging  from  -|-5°  to  —40°  C.  it  was  noted  that  chemical  changes  took 
place  under  the  action  of  low  temperatures,  but  that  the  juice  of  different  plants 
behaved  differently  in  this  respect  The  frozen  juice  upon  melting  showed  a 
Itreclpltate  containing  considerable  albumen  and  traces  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  This  precipitate  was  formed  in  tbe  Juice  of  spring  barley  at  — 7",  of 
winter  barley  at  —12°,  and  of  winter  rye  at  —15°,  while  the  Juice  from  pine 
needles  was  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  — 40°  for  days  before  precipitation 
was  observed.  It  was  further  noted  that  the  albumen  of  plants  little  resistant 
to  frost  was  more  readily  precipitated  in  tbe  presence  of  potassium  chlorid, 
sodium  chlorid.  and  zinc  sulphate  solutions  than  the  albumen  of  plants  capable 
of  withstanding  low  temperatures. 
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Alfalfa  growing  in  Missouri,  M.  F.  Mn,u:B  (iHssourt  Sta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  52, 
fifft.  6,  tttap  J). — Tbe  extent  of  alfalfa  culture  In  Mlasouri  Is  described  and 
general  directions  for  growing  and  harvesting  tbe  crop  are  given. 

Tbe  stiff  HubHoils  of  tbe  State  are  considered  res|x>uslble  for  most  of  the 
failures  with  the  plant  It  has  been  found  that  on  upland  soils  that  have  never 
grown  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  inoculation  is  a  benefit,  while  on  t>ottom  lands  or 
on  verj'  fertile  soil  inoculation  has  little  or  no  effect.  Inoculation  by  lueaus  of 
Inoculated  soil  Is  (considered  the  surest  and  the  simplest  method.  The  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  State  is  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  hybridization  of  barleys,  H.  II.  Biffen  (Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  2  (1907),  No. 
Z,  pp.  183-206). — ^Thls  paper  describes  experiments  on  the  hybridization  of  barley 
commencing  in  1901.  The  history  of  this  line  of  work  is  briefly  reviewed  and 
notes  on  the  varieties  used  as  parents  are  given. 

The  different  pairs  of  characters  Investigated  In  numerous  crosses  of  different 
species  and  varieties  of  barley  were  as  follows:  Sexless  and  staminate  lateral 
florets,  hermaphrodite  and  sexless  lateral  florets,  staminate  and  hermaphrodite 
lateral  florets,  hooded  or  trifurcate  and  awned  paleie,  blacic  and  white  color  In 
the  paleee,  purple  and  white  palem.  narrow  and  broad  glumes,  lax  and  dense  ears, 
adherent  and  nonadherent  paleie,  brittle  and  tough  rachls,  awnless  and  hooded 
palete.  and  a  number  of  minor  characters.  Tbe  correlation  of  the  color  of  the 
palete  to  the  color  of  the  grain  was  also  studied. 

Szperiments  with  sugar  and  fodder  beets,  T.  Remy  (FuhUng's  Landir. 
Ztg.,  56  (1907),  Nox.  i,  pp.  10.5-122;  6,  pp.  18.'>-202) .—Tlieae  exi)eriinents  con- 
sisted of  variety  tests  of  sugar  and  fodder  beets,  exi>erinients  in  transplanting 
small  beets  in  beet-seed  culture,  and  observations  on  the  food  re<iulrenients  and 
assimilation  of  seed  beets. 

Tbe  result  of  a  variety  test  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Comparative  teat  of  varietle»  of  nugar  hccts. 


Variety. 


If  eyer  Friedriebswerth 

VUmoriH  f  rsnvaifle  rlche 

Breu-xtcdt  Elite  A 

MetteSpi-zialiUit 

Heine  Vilmorin 

Rleselfeldelltc 

Dippe  Kleln-Wanzleben 

Friihe  Klein- Wanzlpben  Oritrinal. 

Dlppe  xuckerreichHte 

Stmbe  Schlanstedt 


Yield  per  hectare.  I  lunk  ac- 
cording 
to  RUga. 
produc- 
tion. 


Beets. 

Sugar. 

i 

A'ff. 

K,. 

37,200 

5,420 

86,100 

5,35(1 

34,400 

.5,480 

34,000 

5,410 

83,600 

5,620 

32,900 

.5,520 

32,500 

.5,300 

S2.2UO 

6,470 

31, two 

5,310 

30,700 

5,080 

.Sugar  in 
the  Ixjct. 

Rank  ac- 
cording 
to  sugar 
content. 

Per  rent. 
14.6 
14.8 
15.9 
15.9 
16.4 
16.7 
16.3 
17.0 
16.7 
16.5 

8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 
3 

Proportion 

o(  leave.1 

to  crowned 

beets. 


Per  eenl. 
94.5 
110.6 


110.4 
129.0 
95.4 
121.5 


93.3 
124.1 


A  number  of  cooperative  tests  conducte<l  to  determine  the  varieties  of  fodder 
beets  best  adapted  to  transplanting  are  descrilied.  The  general  restiits  show 
that  Cimbal  Yellow  (Jlant  stood  transplanting  best,  with  Yellow  Ix-utewitz  a 
close  second.  It  was  also  found  that  the  weight  of  the  mother  boet  had  but 
little  influence  on  its  value  as  a  seed  producer.  It  is  recommended  tliat  no 
more  than  one  crop  of  transplanted  beets  for  seed  l)e  grown  l)etwcon  the  selected 
beets  and  the  commercial  seed  crop.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  siiiall  l)e<>ts 
for  Seed  culture  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  form,  and  to  overcome  tills 
tendency  it  is  advised  that  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  mother  beets  accord- 
ing to  form  and  to  yield  be  exercised. 
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Experiments  by  other  InvestiKatorH  on  the  food  requirements  of  the  seed  ragar 
beet  indicate  that  a  yield  of  9,000  leg.  of  seed  per  beotare  removes  f rem  tlie  mil 
198.7  kg.  of  nitrogen,  210  kg.  of  potash,  and  32.6  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
thoHe  by  the  auttior  indicate  that  },000  kg.  of  beet  seed  takes  from  tlie  uil 
38.0  kg.  of  nitrogen,  07.3  kg.  of  iwtash,  15.6  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  25.5  kg.  of 
lime,  and  14.5  kg.  of  magnesia.  It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  1,000  leg.  of 
beet  seed  requires  alxiut  the  quantity  of  plant  food  necessary  to  produce  10,000 
kg.  of  beets.  Ttie  rate  of  consuming  plant  food  was  found  to  Ite  quite  uniform 
during  the  entire  vegetative  period.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  plants  was  qaite 
closely  correlated  with  the  rate  of  plant  food  consumption.  Only  in  the  earljr 
stages  of  growth  the  quantity  of  plant  food  consumed  was  a  Uttle  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  made  by  the  plant  .  The  period  of  plant  food  consuDiption 
extended  over  l.'iS  days. 

It  was  further  observed  tliat  the  seed  lieet  planted  at  the  proper  time  ceaass 
to  take  up  food  about  1  month  earlier  than  the  beet  grown  for  sugar.  Tlie 
necessity  of  a  good  supply  of  plant  food  is  greatest  in  the  later  period  of  growtli 
of  the  seed  beet  as  comiiared  with  the  medium  stage  of  development  in  tlie 
sugar  beet.  The  iieriod  of  plaut  food  consumption  In  the  seed  beet  is  about  20 
days  shorter  than  It  Is  in  the  first  year  of  the  sugar  beet,  but  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  consumed  Is  practically  the  same.  The  quantities  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  required  for  the  seed  beet  are  much 'greater  than  those  denianded 
by  the  sugar  beet,  but  the  sugar  beet  uses  the  greater  quantities  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Field  com  In  Arisona,  V.  A.  Clark  (Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  J4,  pp.  J2i-lSt,  fit*. 
2). — A  number  of  varieties  of  com  tested  are  listed  with  reference  to  tlieir 
resistance  to  a  dry  and  hot  climate  and  their  tendency  to  attacks  of  smut  and 
the  corn  earworm.  The  nonfllling  of  the  ears  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  drying  out  of  the  pollen  or  silks.  The  filling  of  the  ear  in  the  varietie! 
tested  ranged  from  iierfect  filling,  as  in  White  Mexican  Flint  and  a  few  other 
varieties,  to  the  setting  of  practically  no  kernels  at  all,  as  in  the  King  of  IliinoU. 
The  most  productive  varieties  were  Chester  County  Manunotli,  Large  Yellow 
Dent,  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  Griswold  Bronze,  Mexican  White  Flint,  King 
Philip,  Kellogg,  and  Blue  Squaw.  Mexican  White  Flint  is  considered  tlie  beat 
variety  for  the  region,  although  Kellogg  and  Blue  Squaw,  both  flint  varieties, 
also  succeeded  when  it  was  so  dry  and  hot  tliat  dent  varieties  failed.  These 
2  viirieties  are  only  moderately  productive.  High-bred  strains  of  corn  from  the 
east  proved  to  be  more  susceptible  to  attacks  of  worms  and  smut,  and  were 
more  liable  not  to  fertilize  than  less  siiecialized  and  less  highly  selected  varieties 
from  the  same  region. 

Brief  notes  are  given  of  the  varieties  grown,  which  Include  Tellow  Dent 
White  Dent,  early  Northern  flints,  and  Western  flint  corns. 

The  advantage  of  planting  heavy  cotton  seed,  H.  J.  Webber  and  E.  B. 
BoYKiN  (V.  S.  Drill.  Agr.,  Farmer*'  Bui.  2S.5,  pp.  16,  figs,  fi).— This  bulletin 
presents  the  results  of  exi)eriment8  in  the  separation  of  cotton  seed,  and  dis- 
cusses the  advantage  resulting  from  this  practice,  the  importance  of  using  liesTy 
seed,  the  preiMjratlon  of  the  seed,  and  the  method  of  separation.  Both  the  Se« 
Island  and  Upland  cotton  are  de8cril)e(l. 

After  separating  the  seed  Into  4  grades,  heavy,  medium,  light,  and  very  llffht 
.500  seeds  from  each  griule  were  found  to  weigh  as  follows:  Hejivy  81}  P"- 
medium  77i  gni.,  light  74i  gni.,  and  tlie  very  light  62i  gm.  A  lot  of  seed  wM 
separated  into  iieavy,  medium,  and  light  grades,  and  equal  quantities  of  tlie 
three  grades  wolgiied  25i  lbs.,  221  lbs.,  and  20|  lbs.,  respectively. 

Of  seed  separated  Into  4  grades,  heavy,  medium,  light,  and  very  light  350 
seeds  from  each  grade  were  planted  in  practically  pure  sand  on  March  2,  190t 
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On  March  16,  228  of  the  very  light,  204  of  the  liKht,  2T3  of  the  medlnm,  and  SOS 
of  the  heavy  seeds  had  germinated.  In  a  test  of  heavy  and  of  nnseparated  seed 
at  Lamar,  S.  C,  the  yield  of  seed  cotton  from  20  rows  from  heavy  seed  was  103 
lbs.,  or  10.9  per  cent,  greiiter  than  the  yield  from  the  nnseparated  seed.  In  a 
test  at  IlartHville,  S.  C,  the  heavy  seed  yielded  88.3  Urn.  of  seed  cotton,  or  8.25 
per  <'ent,  more  than  the  nnseparated  seed.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  If  the  seed 
cotton  is  rated  at  4  cts.  a  pound  the  differences  In  yields  obtained  at  I>amar  and 
Hartsville  are  approximately  $4.12  and  $3.55  per  acre,  respectively. 

In  connection  with  exi)erlnient8  in  1006  by  W.  A.  Orton  of  this  Department 
with  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  in  rows  of  equal  length,  the  germination  was  as 
follows :  Light  seed  188  plants,  heavy  seed  327  plants,  and  nnseparated  seed  237 
plants.  A  lot  of  85  lbs.  of  Sea  Island  cotton  seed,  seimrated  on  a  machine  con- 
structed on  tlie  plan  of  that  devised  and  described  by  the  authors  of  the  bulletin, 
consisted  of  TtS  Ilts.  of  cleaned  seed.  7)  lbs.  of  imperfect  seed,  and  1}  lbs.  of 
cotton.  It  is  believed  that  this  separation  might  have  been  Improved  by  running 
the  cleanp<I  see<l  through  the  separator  a  second  time  under  an  Increased  air 
blast,  as  the  large  percentage  of  denned'seed  Indicates  Insufficient  separation. 

ComparatlTe  Talue  of  whole  cotton  seed  and  cotton-8e«d  meal  in  fer- 
tilizing cotton,  E.  B.  BoYKiN  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Pamtert'  Bui.  28S,  pp.  U. 
flga.  2). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  use  of  cotton  seed  for  a  fertilizer,  imlnta 
out  the  profit  to  growers  by  disposing  of  the  seed,  suggests  methods  of  cotton 
seed  preservation,  and  reiwrta  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  for  2  years. 
In  which  whole  cotton  seotl  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  compared  as  fertilizers 
for  cotton.  A  dark  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  was  selected  for  these  tests. 
Forty  bushels  of  seed  yter  acre  were  compared  with  600  lbs.  of  meal,  30  bu.  with 
450  lbs.,  and  20  bu.  with  300  lbs. 

.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  "  amply  Justify  the  assumption  that  000  lbs.  of 
meal  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  seed  In  effect  on  the  crop;  that  is,  on 
such  land  as  was  use<l  for  this  experiment." 
.Varieties  of  cotton,  1905  and  1906,  W.  R.  Pebkins  {Missl»»ipfima.  Bui. 
•■' 98,  p_p.  5). — This  bulletin  Is  a  brief  reiwrt  on  variety  tests  with  cotton  for  1905 
tiBd  1906.  In  1905  the  difference  in  value  of  crop  between  the  poorest  and  tlie  be.st 
yield  was  $26.81  iier  acre,  luid  in  liKMi,  $19.2.'>.  In  1905  the  leading  varieties, 
based  on  the  value  pro<luced  i)er  acre,  were  In  the  order  mentioned :  Cook  Im- 
proved, Toole  Early,  Layton  Improved,  Trultt.  and  I.«wls  Prize ;  and  in  1906  the 
5  leading  varieties  on  the  same  basis  were  Cook  Improved,  Cleveland  Big  Boll, 
Eureka,  Triumph,  and  I'eterkln. 

Cowp«as,  A.  E.  Gbantiiam  (MUmuri  Hta.  Bui.  7.1  pp.  60,  figs.  9). — It  was 
ascertained  that  cowi)ea8  can  be  grown  successfully  in  all  Missouri  soils,  and  that 
as  much  forage  can  l>e  produced  from  this  croj)  In  80  days  as  red  clover  will  yI61d 
in  15  months. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  cowjieas  ma.v  be  planted  with  corn  and  cut 
together  for  silage  to  good  advantage.  In  this  part  of  the  State,  also,  cowpeas 
may  follow  wheat  or  oats  and  proiluco  a  crop  of  hay  or  pasture  before  fall  seed- 
ing. In  northern  Missouri  this  latter  practice  Is  successful  only  in  favorable 
seasons  or  with  an  early  maturing  variety.  It  is  stated  that  growing  cowpeas 
not  only  Increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  also  improves  its  physical  condi- 
tion, making  it  more  oiien.  friable,  more  easily  worked,  and  increasing  its  mois- 
ture-holding capacity.  The  crop  Is  also  said  to  cause  the  soil  to  dry  out  earlier 
In  the  spring.  The  Whippoorwill  variety  is  recommendetl  for  general  purj^ses 
and  the  New  Era  for  a  catch  crop  or  for  a  short  season.  When  the  j)eas  are  not 
to  be  cultivated  4  or  5  pk.  of  .<»eed  i>er  acre  is  reciulrwl.  but  If  cultivation  is  to  be 
given  5  to  8  qt.  will  be  sufficient. 
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Experiments  made  at  the  Rtntlon  showed  that  Michigan  Favorite.  Warren  Xew 
Hybrid,  Warren  Rxtra  Earlj,  Groite,  Extra  Early  Blaekeye,  and  New  Era  may 
be  claaaed  aa  early  varletiex :  Early  Black,  Whlppoorwlll,  Early  Boolock.  Iron, 
('altfomla  Blaekeye,  and  Black  as  medium  early,  and  Red  and  Clay  aa  late  varie- 
ties. One  buHbel  of  seed  per  acre  drilled  aeemed  to  lie  the  most  economical  quan- 
tity to  Use.  especially  when  seed  la  high.  The  difference  In  yield  of  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  plata  aeemed  to  be  clearly  In  favor  of  those  not  cultivated. 

A  coniparlatm  of  the  meteorological  records  for  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber shows  that  September  is  a  more  favorable  month  for  haymaking  than  June, 
there  being  less  rain,  more  clear  days,  a  higher  maximum  tempwature.  and  more 
wind. 

The  value  of  the  cowpea  crop  Is  estimated  at  $12.80  per  acre  when  grown  for 
bay,  and  |1.3.7S  per  acre  when  grown  for  seed. 

Obaervationa  on  millets,  V.  A.  Clabk  (Arizona  Bta.  Bui  Si,  pp.  ]  18-121). — 
Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  cultural  experiments  with  German,  Hungarian. 
Ilog,  Japanese,  Texas,  and  I'earl  millets.  Pearl.  German,  and  Hungarian  uiillets 
were  most  effective  In  keeping  down  weeds.  In  palatablllty  theae  varieties  also 
seemed  to  rank  first  It  Is  concluded  that  German  millet  Is  the  best  variety  for 
that  climate. 

Soy  b«an  varlatiea,  O.  R.  Ball  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui,  9S. 
pp.  J8,  pU.  5,  figs.  2). — ^The  history  of  the  soy  bean  and  Its  variability  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  varieties  classified  In  accordance  with'  a  key  worked  oat  for  the 
purpose.  Descriptions  of  23  varieties  are  given,  and  they  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  color  of  their  seed  Into  black-seeded,  brown-seeded,  mottled-seeded, 
green-seeded,  greenish-yellow-seeded,  and  yellow-seeded  groups.  A  list  of  syno- 
nyms Is  also  given. 

InTestigations  on  the  effect  of  nitrite  and  inoculating  soil  on  soy  beans, 
A.  Stutzeb  (Jour.  Landte..  55  (1907).  Xo.  1-2,  pp.  78-80). — These  observations 
were  made  under  {lot  culture  and  field  conditions.  The  use  of  nitrite  and 
soilium  nitrate  caused  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  plants,  and  no  injurious 
effect  fn)m  nitrite  was  observed.  Wlien  the  plants  were  taken  up  in  the  fall 
DO  root  nodules  were  found. 

In  earlier  experiments  It  was  observed  that  nitrite  produced  an  Injurious 
effect  on  the  germination  of  red  clover  seed,  but  no  injurious  results  were  noticed 
In  connection  with  the  germination  of  the  soy  beans. 

The  soil  inoculation  test  was  made  with  soil  secured  from  a  soy  bean  field 
In  Jnpiin.  The  first  year  only  a  few  nodules  were  formed  on  the  roots,  but  the 
second  .vear  when  the  crop  was  sown  on  the  same  plat  the  roots  were  provided 
with  numerous  nodules,  showing  that  the  nodule-product ng  bacteria  had  sac- 
cessfully  survived  the  winter. 

References  to  recent  work  in  plant  breeding,  C.  Fbuwibth  (Jour.  TAindir., 
55  (1907),  No.  1-2,  pp.  J.}.t-/.5.<)).— References  are  given  to  36  articles  and  pnb- 
licntlons  reporting  work  In  plant  breeding  or  discussing  this  subject. 

A  quick  method  for  the  determination  of  moisture  In  grain,  E.  Brown  and 
J.  W.  T.  DuvEL  (U.  d.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  99,  pp.  24,  figs.  12). — A 
method,  with  the  apparatus  required,  for  making  complete  moisture  determina- 
tions (if  grniu  In  from  20  to  2r>  mlnute-s  is  described. 

The  work  rejiorted  has  reference  malnl.v  to  the  determination  of  moisture 
in  corn,  and  the  method  descril)ed  consists  primarily  in  heating  a  definite 
quantity  in  an  oil  bath  to  drive  off  the  water,  which  is  condensed  and  measured 
In  a  graduated  cylinder.  The  average  moisture  content  of  28  samples  of  com. 
as  determined  by  this  quick  method,  was  17.40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  17.2« 
per  cent,  the  average  of  the  determinations  made  In  a  water  oven.  Whole  ker- 
nels were  used  in  order  to  obviate  the  loss  of  water  due  to  grinding.     It  was 
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found  that  a  sample  from  the  whole  kernels  gave  26.01  per  ceut  of  water,  while 
the  ground  sample  showed  only  24.36  per  cent  In  another  test  the  whole  ker- 
nels showed  35.68  per  cent  of  moisture  and  the  ground  kernels  34.75  per  cent 
Sixteen  samples  gave  an  average  of  20.13  per  cent  for  whole  kernels  and  20.05 
ver  ceut  for  ground  kernels,  the  moisture  content  of  the  different  samples  vao'- 
ing  from  12.71  per  cent  to  35.68  per  cent 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  evaporating  chamber  with  2  or  more  compart- 
ments, a  condenser,  and  a  stand.  One  hundred  grams  of  corn  are  used  for  the 
test  so  that  each  cubic  centimeter  of  water  in  the  graduated  cylinder  repre- 
sents 1  per  cent  of  moisture.  When  the  thermometer  in  the  distillation  flask 
registers  1!)0°  C.  the  gas  is  turned  off,  and  the  reading  of  the  amount  of  water 
expelled  is  made  8  or  10  miimtes  later.  The  oil  used  is  a  good  grade  of  pure 
hj-drocarbon  oil  with  a  flash  iioint  of  200°  to  205°  C.  The  oil  is  poured  into  the 
flask  to  first  lessen  the  danger  of  its  l)elng  broken  by  the  kernels  of  corn  drop- 
ping on  tlie  Imttom.  » 

Practical  suggestions  for  seed  testing,  J.  J.  Thornbeb  (Arizona  Sta.  BuL 
54,  pp.  99-102,  fig.  1). — An  ajjparatus  for  testing  several  kinds  of  seeds  at  the 
same  time  Is  described,  and  a  number  of  purity  and  germination  tests  taken 
from  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  during  the  last  2  years  are  given  in  a 
table. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1  sample  of  alfalfa  seed  90.6  {ler  cent 
was  pore  seed,  of  which  03  per  cent  was  viable,  or  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample,  while  of  another  sample  only  59  per  cent  was  capable  of  growing. 
These  2  samples  sold  on  the  market  for  15  and  16  cts.  iier  pound,  respectively. 
Two  other  samples  soid  for  16  cts.  i)er  pound,  although  1  contained  29  per  cent  of 
inert  matter.  The  samples  of  rye  and  barloy  tested  were  practically  free  from 
inert  matter  and  weed  seed,  w*hlle  the  wheat  contained  aiwut  !),000  weed  seeds 
for  every  bushel.  A  30  gin.  sample  of  oats  tested  contained  10  varieties  of 
weeds,  represented  by  208  seeds. 

Seed  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  R.  L.  Hammond  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  1S8,  pp. 
SO). — The  reijulrements  of  the  Maine  seed  law  are  briefly  state«l,  and  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  samples  of  seed  in  1906  are  tabulated  in  detail.  A  list  of 
the  w^eed  seeds  found  in  these  see<ls  is  also  given. 

Pure  versus  poor  seed,  H.  F.  Roberts  and  U.  F.  Freeman  (Kansas  Sta.  Spec. 
Cirv.,  Jan.  30,  1907,  pp.  21). — ^Thls  circular  compares  tlie  cost  of  obtaining  a  full 
stand  of  alfalfa  when  pure  and  poor  seed  are  used,  and  also  reports  observations 
made  with  reference  to  blue  grass  and  brome  grass  seed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  In  1905.  of  the  l,018,20(i  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
forage  crops,  602,560  acres  was  In  alfalfa,  and  that  the  cost  of  seeding  this 
acreage  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  iwr  acre  with  seed  at  16  cts.  i)er  pound,  every  seed 
being  good,  would  amount  to  $1,446,128,  while  taklpg  as  a  basis  from  among  the 
number  of  alfalfa  seed  samples  analyzed  by  the  station  28  showing  an  average 
of  total  impurities  of  40.1  per  cent  and  an  average  numl)er  of  seeds  true  to  name 
but  Incapable  of  germination  of  34.5  jht  cent,  it  would  have  cost  11.9.35,042  to 
secure  a  full  stand  on  the  same  area.  The  principal  Impurities  found  are  dead 
and  defective  alfalfa  seed  itself,  trefoil.  English  plantain  or  buckhorn,  dodder, 
Russian  thistle,  crab  grass,  foxtail,  and  other  weed  seetls,  and  the  adulterants 
are  trefoil,  bur  clover,  and  sweet  clover. 

In  a  certain  lot  of  seed  analyzed  at  the  station  only  20.2  per  cent  was  pure  and 
capable  of  germinating.  In  order  to  obtain  from  the  use  of  this  pure  seinl  as 
much  of  a  stand  as  could  have  been  secured  from  15  lbs.  of  standard  seed  aver- 
aging 83  per  cent  of  the  seed  true  to  name  and  cai>able  of  germinating.  73.9 
lbs.  would  have  been  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  would  have  been 
brought  up  to  111.92.  as  compared  with  $2.40  for  the  standard  seed.    The  28 
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samples  referred  to  above  ranged  In  Impurities  from  21.6  to  100  per  cent,  tn 
trash  or  dirt  from  0.3  to  31.9  per  cent,  and  in  tbe  number  of  liinds  of  for^ 
seed  present  from  3  to  34  per  cent 

The  amount  of  English  biue  grass  seed  tested  in  the  fall  of  tSKS5  contained 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  germinable  seeds,  and  the  percental  of  weed  seed  ng 
so  hlKh  that  on  each  acre  there  was  sown  with  this  seed  142.230  seeds  of  cnb 
grass,  111,000  seeds  of  dock,  393,070  smartweed  seed.s  62,340  cheat  seeds, 
together  with  111,000  miscellaneous  seeds,  making  a  grand  total  of  820,240  weed 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  crop  harrested  from  this  seed  contained  only  about  15 
l>er  cent  of  English  bluegrass  seed,  while  79  per  cent  was  cheat  and  such  wte* 
as  bindweed,  dock,  foxtail,  and  pigweed.  A  comparison  of  the  different  gnds 
of  seed  estimated  and  determined  by  the  station  is  given  in  the  following  taUe: 

The  coat  per  acre  of  utandard  and  poor  seeds  compared. 


BampleR. 


Alfalfa  201 

Alfalfa  20 

Alfalfa  215 

Alfalfa  227 

Alfalfa  267 

Alfalfa  atendard 

English  blue  gran  284 

English  blue  gram  S76 

Engllnh  blue  grass  standard . 

Brome  grass  107 

Bmme  grass  229 

Brome  grass  standard 


Good 


Seed  re-     Cost  of 


'  Gennina- 


quired   1  MKdlng  I  ^■^• 
per  acre,    an  acre. ,  "JJ^^ 


Ptret.  I 
Sfi.O  i 
78.0  I 
66.8  I 
42.0  I 
20.3 

)a.3 

49.3  ' 
43.4 

«).7  I 
49.5  I 
32.4 
C7.5  I 


lb». 
28.7 
20.3 
22.5 
85.7 
73.9 
15.0 
105.4 
120.0 
60.0 
SO.O 
77.0 
25.0 


14.63 
8.07 
8.63 
5.751 

U.92 
2.42 
1.05 

12.00 
.VOO 
8.85 
8.25 
2.68 


*19.21 

18.68 

15.00 

23.80 

49.26 

12.00 

4.05 

4.80 

2.47 

3.00 

4.65 

2.38 


|Veedt 
Weedserds    per 
per  acre.    nuR 


93,910, 
238,790 
313,730 
167,4ml 
4,241.950 


» 


""■■8J6.J«  .'.■."..." 

86,000  

■"■■i57,"o6o' !!;!".. 

207,«»( 

1 

The  seed  law  proposed  for  the  State,  requiring  a  guaranty  of  85  per  cent  o( 
germination  and  iniix)slng  a  tax  of  one-flfth  of  a  cent  on  all  seed  packets  ies 
than  1  lb.  and  of  one-flfth  of  a  cent  per  imuud  for  all  seed  in  bulk,  is  discosnl. 

The  destruction  of  wild  mustard  by  spraying  and  the  influence  of  tb( 
weather  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  method,  H.  IIennebebg  (Jour.  Ltnit. 
55  (1907),  No.  1-2,  pp.  93-121).— Xn  historical  note  on  the  destruc-tlon  of  *fl4 
mustard  by  spraying  Is  given,  and  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  we 
rei)orted. 

It  is  recommended  to  spray  copiously  when  the  wild  mustard  plants  are  sfiU 
quite  young  and  during  a  iierlod  of  settled  weather. 


HOBTICTTLTTTEE. 

Seport  of  the  horticultural  dlyision,  F.  W.  Cabd,  M.  A.  Blake,  and  H.  I^ 

Barnes  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  159-175,  pU.  7).— This  Is  a  report  of 
the  various  horticultural  investigations  conducted  at  the  station,  of  whiob  tlie 
work  on  nmrket-gnrden  rotation,  soil  sterilisation,  and  vegetable  tent  eiperi- 
nients  have  been  continued  from  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  861). 

An  attem|>t  was  made  to  exterminate  charlock,  or  wild  radish,  from  gral" 
fields  by  spraying  with  the  following  solutions :  Sixty  pounds  of  copperas  in  40 
gals,  of  water,  and  12  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  40  gals,  of  water.  The  fopp'* 
sulphate  was  applied  June  8  and  the  copperas  or  iron  sulphate  June  14.  Tbe 
charlock  was  then  In  bloom  and  too  tall  to  be  effectually  reachetl  by  the  spW 
with  the  machine  usetl.  Judging  from  this  experiment  it  Is  concluded  ttet « 
spray  of  oipiier  sulphate  of  the  strength  as  here  used,  if  applied  in  tlie  earlier 
stages  of  the  weed  growth,  would  prove  decidedly  effective  In  destroying  char 
lock,  with  no  permanent  injury  to  tbe  grain  crop. 
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A  large  number  of  grafting  waxes  were  tested  In  the  spring  of  1905,  and  the 
formula  of  2  parts  resin  to  1  part  beeswax  seems  to  be  the  best  proportion  to  use. 
The  wax  can  be  made  harder  or  softer  by  the  use  of  more  or  less  tallow  or  oil. 
Adding  tallow  to  the  wax  does  not  produce  lumps  if  not  used  to  excess.  Adding 
resin  to  a  soft  lumpy  wax  will  render  It  smooth  and  pliable. 

An  extensive  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1905. with  lawn  ptats 
to  test  the  Influence  of  different  fertilizers  upon  the  permanence  of  white  clover 
and  certain  grasses,  and  to  compare  the  adaptability  of  different  grasses  and 
mixtures  for  lawns,  golf  links,  and  i)olo  grounds.  In  all,  33  plats  were  in- 
cluded in  the  experiment  Fertilizers  were  used  furnishing  an  acid,  an  alk:aiine, 
and  a  nearly  neutral  residue.  The  fertilizer  ration  used  In  all  cases  was  as 
follows :  Actual  nitrogen  jier  plat,  5.14  oz. :  actual  phosphoric  acid,  6.17  oz.,  and 
actual  potash,  15.42  oz.,  or  at  the  rate  of  50,  GO,  and  150  lbs.,  respectively,  per 
acre.  Notes  are  given  explaining  the  character  of  lawn  resulting  from  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  and  varieties  of  grasses  used.  This  exiieriment 
is  Illustrated  by  several  plates. 

The  market-garden  rotation  experiment  was  designed  to  compare  stable 
manure  with  chemicals  In  the  growing  of  market  garden  crops,  a  cover  crop 
being  introduced  wherever  practicable.  This  experiment  was  Iwgun  in  1904, 
when  the  crop  consisted  of  corn  followed  by  beans  on  one  part  of  the  plat  and 
beans  followed  by  corn  on  the  other.  The  plat  re<'elving  chemicals  was  on 
August  19,  1904,  sown  to  timothy  and  clover,  a  fair  amount  of  which  lived 
through  the  winter  and  was  plowed  under  In  June,  1005.  The  stable  manure 
plat  received  1  cord  of  stable  manure  and  the  other  plat  200  lbs.  of  chemical  fer- 
tlll7.er,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  cords  of  manure  and  1  ton  of  chemicals  i)er  acre. 
Dwarf  Stone  tomatoes  were  planted  upon  both  plats  June  0,  1905,  and  the  yields 
harvested  from  tbc^se  2  plats  at  the  various  pickings  are  tabulated.  The  plants 
upon  the  plat  receiving  the  chemical  fertilizer  made  a  better  start  and  remained 
ahead  throughout  the  season.  The  total  picking  from  August  29  to  October  11 
on  the  stable  manure  plat  was  99ti  lbs.  0  oz.,  w^hile  the  total  picking  for  the  same 
period  on  the  chemical  fertilizer  plat  was  1,347  Il>s.  5  oz.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  there  were  197  lbs.  more  green  tomatoes  and  84  lbs.  more  rotten  tomatoes 
on  the  stable  manure  plat  than  on  the  chemical  fertilizer  plat  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  rli)e  fruit  was  ohtalnetl  earlier  in  the  season  from  the  use  of  chemicals 
tluin  from  the  use  of  stable  manure,  which  is  lielievcd  to  be  due  to  the  Influence 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  hastening  the  maturity  of  the  tomatoes. 

A  score  card  similar  to  the  one  u-sed  for  strawberries  has  been  adapted  for 
raspl)erries  and  is  shown  tiere  containing  tlie  scale  of  points  and  a  key  for  the 
dencTiptlon  of  tlie  plant. 

The  work  with  sterilized  soil  was  continued  In  1905.  in  which  the  methods 
of  treatment  were  those  formerly  used  (E.  S.  It.,  17,  p.  802),  and  are  as  follows : 
(1)  TTnsterlllzed,  (2),sterllized  and  handled  while  hot  (3)  sterilized  and  handled 
cold,  (4)  sterilized  and  sprinkled  lightly  with  rich  unsterilized  soil  to  introduce 
soil  organisms,  (5)  sterilized  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  work  is 
discussed  in  detail.  The  crojm  used  were  radishes  and  lettuce,  and  the  weights 
at  harvesting  obtained  from  the  various  soils  are  presented  In  tabular  form. 
Tlie  radishes  obtained  from  the  sterilized  soli,  handled  hot,  were  not  only 
larger,  but  brighter  In  appearance,  and  those  secur«>d  from  sterilized  soils, 
sprinkled  with  garden  soli,  were  next  as  to  weight  The  lettuce  In  all  plats 
made  a  very  poor  growth,  and  all  the  lettuce  was  pulled  and  tlie  plats  replanted 
with  turnips  on  August  31.  .Judging  from  the  weight  of  the  turnips,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  badly  eaten  by  worniR,  the  roots  secured  from  soils  sterilize<l  and 
bandied  hot  and  from  those  sterilized  and  bandied  cold  were  practically  the 
■ame.    The  radlabes  were  succeeded  by  Marguerite  carnations,  and  the  number 
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of  blooms  wblcb  were  picked  at  different  Intervals  on  tbe  various  soils  are 
reforded. 

In  ge.  .ral,  It  is  stated  that  as  far  as  these  tests  go  no  particular  gain  has 
resulted  front  the  relntroduction  of  soil  organisms  into  a  sterilised  soil  b; 
sprinkling  with  uusterllized  soil.  Handling  the  sterilized  soil  while  still  l»t 
upi>ear8  to  act  beneflclally  on  the  crop. 

During  1905,  cauliflower  was  tbe  only  vegetable  grown  under  tent  coveriii{. 
this  vegetable  having  shown  tbe  greatest  gain  In  the  previous  experimeotsL 
The  ground  outside  the  tent  was  very  dry  and  the  plants  grown  inside  made  i 
much  better  start  and  continued  to  make  a  better  leaf  growth  throughout  tbe 
summer.  The  ground  inside  the  tent  remained  moist  much  longer  after  a  nil 
than  that  outside.  The  yields  of  untrimmed  and  trimmed  heads  secured  imide 
and  outside  the  tent  are  tabulated.  The  proportionate  net  weight  of  trimmed 
to  untrimmed  cauliflower  was  56  per  cent  in  that  grown  outside  and  (H  per 
cent  in  that  grown  inside.  The  total  weight  of  trimmed  cauliflower  was  * 
])er  cent  greater  under  the  tent  than  outside.  From  the  present  experimeat  it 
appears  that  it  Is  possible  to  grow  cauliflower  under  tent  covering  in  wmtita 
when  it.  Is  almost  impossible  to  secure  it  outside.  Tbe  temperature  readinp. 
taken  during  tbe  course  of  this  ex|)erlmeut  from  June  16  to  August  8,  are  beie 
tabulated  and  show  the  average  temperature  during  the  day  to  have  bea 
nearly  4  degrees  warmer  Inside  the  tent  than  outside.  In  one  Instance  Ux 
Inside  teuiiteraturc  was  10  degrees  higher  than  outside. 

Investigations  on  the  culture  of  asparagus  in  the  vicinity  of  Anzene, 
E.  BoussEAUX  and  C.  Bbioux  (Rechercheg  sur  In  Culture  de  VAaperge.  Ptrit: 
Si>c.  EncouragcmcHt  InduH.  Nat.,  1906,  pp.  Hi). — The  authors  have  made  eitoh 
sivc  investigations  of  the  culture  of  asparagus  in  the  department  of  Yonne  b 
the  present  work  fonsideration  is  given  to  cultural  practices,  the  contnd  rf 
insi>ct  |>estR  and  fungus  diseases,  marketing,  and  the  cost  of  production.  Tbe 
total  coHt  |)er  acre  of  one  15-year-old  plantation  at  Charbuy  Is  estimated  at 
ai>proxImately  IT38.69  and  the  gross  re<«lpts  as  $1,293.07,  leaving  a  net  ineoiDe 
jKjr  acre  of  $554.38,  or  about  $.%95  per  year. 

The  authors  have  conducted  an  investigation  for  3  consecutive  seasons  at  tie 
t'.xi)eriiueut  station  for  the  department  of  Tonne,  and  at  cooperative  experi- 
mental  farms,  to  determine  the  best  method  for  fertilizing  asparagus.  In  the 
dcterminatUm  of  a  well-balani-ed  fertilizer  formula  studies  were  made  and  ur 
here  discussed  of  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  of  thit 
region,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  as  indicative  of  its  need,  and  tbe 
cheniU-ai  couiixisitlan  of  the  manures  and  compost  ordinarily  used  near  Auserte 
to  dotoriiilne  what  <H>mplementary  Ingredients  should  be  recommended. 

As  a  result  of  these  Investigations  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  is  recommended 
as  a  basis  for  all  fertilizers,  since  It  not  only  furnishes  humus  and  improves  tbe 
ph.vslcal  texture  of  the  soil,  but  also  aids  In  the  retention  of  chemical  fertiliwn 
which  may  be  added.  On  light  sandy  soils  with  a  porous  subsoil,  the  uw  per 
acre  of  from  about  220  to  266  lbs.  of  basic  slag,  175  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  8S 
lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  Is  recommended.  The  basic  slag  should  be  applied 
with  the  harnj-ard  manure  during  winter.  The  sulphate  of  potash  and  about 
one-third  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  harrowed  In  lightly  along  the  rows  after 
the  nsual  rainy  i)erlod  of  spring.  The  remainder  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  shonM 
be  ni)pli(Hl  in  2  applications,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  cutting  seasuu  and  ;i  fe*° 
weeks  later.  On  somewhat  hoarier  sandy  soils.  In  which  the  subsoil  contains  n 
considerable  clay  content,  the  authors  recommend  the  use  i)er  acre  of  from  175  to 
220  lbs.  of  sur)erph()sphate,  175  to  26C  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sods,  and  88  to  1»1  ib«- 
of  sulphate  of  iMtash.  The  heavier  application  should  be  given  when  the 
asparagus  is  in  full  bearing,  or  when  it  Is  impossible  to  obtain  a  soffideBt 
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amount  of  stable  manure.  Although  the  use  of  stable  manure  Is  recommended  in 
all  eases,  the  following  formula  has  produced  good  results  when  used  alone: 
Mineral  superphosphate  206  lbs.,  dried  blood  or  steamed  horn  220  lbs.,  nitrate  of 
soda  220  lbs.,  and  sulphate  of  potash  175  lbs.  The  effect  of  using  these  manures 
for  aeveral  successive  years  has  been  to  increase  not  only  the  quantity  of  aspar- 
agus gathered,  but  also  the  average  weight  and  earllness. 

Froits  and  vegetablea,  £.  B.  Febbis  (Uiisisrtppi  8ta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  i-H, 
figs.  i). — ^Tbis  is  an  account  of  variety  aud  fertilizer  tests,  together  with  the- 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  the  McNeill  Branch  Station  for  the  season 
1905.  The  work  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of  previous  years  (K.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.   1066). 

No  definite  c-ouciusions  have  been  reached  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, although  the  station  uses  the  Klondyke,  Lady  Thompson,  and  EiXcelsIor 
in  its  commercial  patch.  The  Excelsior  riiiens  earlier,  but  Is  not  so  good  as 
either  of  the  others  when  sowed  at  the  same  time.  Klondyke  and  Lady  Thomp- 
son are  about  equally  prolific,  although  Klondyke  is  firmer  and  colors  better. 
Lady  Thompson  is  highly  recommended  for  nearby  markets. 

In  the  fertilizer  test  the  mixture  used  ns  a  unit  application  per  acre  consisted 
of  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  100  lbs.  kainit,  one-half 
being  applied  at  the  first  cultivation  after  the  picking  season  Is  over  and  the 
other  half  at  the  last  cultivation  in  the  fall.  When  the  3  fertilizing  materials 
were  used  In  the  proportions  given  above,  2.620  qts.  were  gathered  i)er  acre. 
This  yield  was  increased  to  3,100  qts.  where  1,000  lbs.  of  oyster  shells  was 
added  to  the  above  mixture.  On  the  plat  where  the  cotton-seed  meal  and 
kalnit  content  remained  normal  and  the  acid  phosphate  was  left  out  entirely, 
the  yield  was  only  1,840  qts.,  which  seems  to.  show  a  marked  effect  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  a  food  for  the  strawberry.  For  2  years  past  the  strawberry 
has  been  the  most  profitable  truck  crop  grown  at  the  station.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  was  superior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
Tious  year's  crops,  and  this,  together  with  better  shipping  facilities,  made  ship- 
ments to  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Cinciunati,  and  St.  Louis  fairly  profitable. 
From  a  little  less  than  2  acres  165  24-quart  cases  were  sold,  which  brought  the 
Bhipijers  net  i-etums  of  $3(X).  The  total  yields  of  good  fruit,  however,  were 
considerably  reduced  owing  to  a  hard  rain  in  April. 

Fertilizer  tests  have  been  conducted  since  1003  in  an  orchard  containing  98 
Elberta  iieach  trees.  The  trees  came  into  bearing  this  year.  Although  the 
yield  was  fairly  good,  the  quality  of  fruit  Is  said  to  have  been  poor  owing  to 
attacks  by  Insects.  Data  are  given  showing  the  amounts  of  the  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  used  and  the  yield  of  peaches.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  the 
preponderating  infinence  of  nitrogen  rather  tban  phosphoric  acid,  together  with 
some  benefits  from  iwtiiRh.  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  other  crops.  No 
difference  was  noted  in  the  color  of  the  jieaclies  owing  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  i)otash  soils  under  the  trees.  The  i>eaches  were  not  marketed  to 
advantage,  since  the  various  varieties  ripened  at  different  intervals. 

From  the  Greensboro  orchard,  together  with  some  20  trees  of  other  varieties, 
were  sold  105  crates,  which  netted  the  shlpi)er8  $110.  Sixty  crates  were  sold 
frqfu  the  BIberta  orchard,  netting  f67.50.  From  the  remainder  of  the  crop  35 
doa.  3-pt.  cans  of  fruit  were  put  up  and  dlRix)Bed  of  at  from  $1.8(»  to  $2  jier  dozen. 
The  (J-basket  ventilated  i>each  crate  is  considered  the  most  desirable  shipping 
package.  During  the  winter  of  ISMXi.  1.(KK)  additional  Klberta  trees  were  set 
out,  with  the  view  of  producing  carload  shipments  of  fruit. 

None  of  the  plums  iiears,  or  apples  have  as  yet  borne  any  fruit  worth  men- 
tioning. 
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From  the  experiments  at  the  station  tbe  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  ia 
almost  folly  to  attempt  to  grow  orchard  crops  without  exercising  every  care 
ix>88ible  to  prevent  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  i 

In  tbe  fertiliser  test  with  asparagus  a  mixture  of  250  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meaL 
SOO  lbs.  of  cotton  seed,  405  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  170  lbs.  of  liainlt  was  I 
taken  as  a  unit  application  per  acre,  and  gave  a  calculated  yield  of  1,168  lbs.  of 
marketable  asparagus  during  tbe  spring  of  1905.  This  yield  was  Tednced  whes 
any  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  in  tbe  above  mixture  were  either  altered  ui 
amount  or  left  out.  The  cutting  began  on  March  22  and  continued  until  May  ^ 
during  which  time  43  cases  of  20  bunches  each  were  sold,  giving  the  shippers  set 
returns  of  $58.    The  crop  was  considerably  affected  by  rust.  i 

The  fertilizer  test  with  beans  was  repeated  in  1905  and  a  table  is  girevsbow-       : 
Ing  the  results  in  detail.    The  most  prolific  variety  appears  to  be  the  Valentiiie. 
and  the  best  fertilizer  mixture  one  which  contains  224  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meaL 
112  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  458  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  a  large  number  of  other  vegetables,  including  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  and  kohl-rabi,  which  are  proving  snccessfnl  maifcet 
crops.  In  the  fertilizer  test  with  Irish  potatoes  10  bu.  of  Tenneesee-grown  Bed 
Triumph  seed  potatoes  were  used  per  acre.  They  were  planted  February  1  an* 
dug  on  May  23.  A  mixture  containing  214  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  456  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  224  lbs.  of  kainit  was  taken  a 
the  unit  application  for  an  acre,  which  produced  an  average  yield  of  IdS  ba.  per 
acre.  This  fertilizer  proved  better  than  any  other  combination  tried.  A  twt 
was  made  between  home-grown  Irish  potato  seed  and  Tennessee  stock  nndtr 
similar  conditions  of  planting,  etc.,  and  the  northern-grown  seed  gave  a  yieU 
of  101  bu.  per  acre,  while  the  home-grown  seed  yielded  but  70  bu.  per  a<Te.  la 
a  variety  teat  with  Irish  potatoes  the  percentage  of  perfect  stand  was  determined 
by  actually .  counting  the  hills  in  each  plat.  Burbauk  again  headed  the  liH, 
giving  a  yield  of  99  bu.  |>er  acre  with  only  60  per  cent  of  a  stand.  i 

The  test  of  different-size  seed  pieces  was  continued  during  1905,  with  reanlts      j 
alniilnr  to  that  of  previous  years.    One-eye  pieces  yielded  97  bu.  and  required  350      | 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.    Tbe  yield  and  number  of  pounds  of  seed  required  Increased 
us  tbe  size  of  the  pieces  Increased,  until  with  whole  potatoes  the  size  of  hen  eggi 
the  yield  was  140  bu.  ]ier  acre,  1,560  lbs.  of  seed  being  required  per  acre.    Tbe     ! 
cut  seed  sprouted  fully  1  week  earlier  than  the  whole  (Kttatoes.     Irish  potatoes 
grown  exclusively  on  the  experimental  plats  yielded  about  75  bu.  per  acre.    A     j 
test  was  made  of  the  "  Ixmkout  Mountain  "  jmtato,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
of  any  real  value.    Fall  Irish  iwtatoes  have  l)een  tried  each  year  since  1902,  bat 
have  never  made  much  more  than  the  seed  planted. 

Prior  to  1005  the  tomatoes  were  not  successful,  since  the  highest  pri(«d  early 
fruit  always  rotted.  In  1905  the  tomatoes  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  a  wonderful  improvement  was  noted.  It  is  believed  that  with  2  or  moie 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  during  the  season  the  rotting  at  the  bloasom 
end  of  the  tomato  may  be  effectually  controlled. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Wyoming'  State  board  of  hortlcolture,  A.  Nur 
SON  (Bicn.  Rpt.  Wyo.  Bd.  Uort.,  1  (1905-6),  pp.  56,  ftps.  25).— The  State  board 
of  horticulture  was  organized  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  holding,  in  conjunc^on 
with  tbe  horticultural  societies,  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  horticul- 
ture and  kindred  pursuits,  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  general  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  horticulture  of  Wyoming  and  elsewhere,  and  to  organiae 
and  take  charge  of  orchard,  nursery,  and  fruit  stock  Inspection  work. 

This  report  gives  an  acctmnt  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  along  theK 
lines  in  1905  and  1906,  together  with  the  Wyomhig  horticultural  law  by  whkdi 
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the  board  was  created  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  board.  The  nursery 
law  and  the  work  of  the  inspectors  are  exi>lalned  in  detiiil,  and  brief  suggestions 
are  given  In  regard  to  orchard  culture  and  the  purchasing  of  nursery  stock, 
together  with  a  list  of  varieties  of  all  the  Important  tree  and  suiail  fruits,  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  shade  trees  recommended  for  planting  In  Wyoming.  Many  of 
tbe  well-known  orchard  and  shade-tree  Insect  pests  and  diseases  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  a  summary  by  counties  Is  given  of  the  status  of  horticulture  in 
Wyoming. 

In  an  aiq;>endlx  several  spraying  formulas  are  given  with  brief  explanations 
as  to  their  use  and  applUvtion,  with  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  spraying  appa- 
ratus. The  report  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  specimen  fruit  trees, 
orchards,  and  other  horticultural  views  in  Wyoming. 

Orchard  notes,  1906,  W.  M.  Munson  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  139,  pp.  51-6.i,  fgs. 
J). — This  bulletin  contains  a  report  ujKjn  apple  orchard  exiiorinients  in  Kenne- 
bec County,  Me.,  which  have  been  conducted  for  several  seasons  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
pp.  972  and  1156).  The  work  included  experiments  in  cultivation,  mulching,  fer- 
tilizing, orchard  renovation,  top-grafting,  and  the  use  of  cover  crops.  Notes  are 
also  given  on  the  station's  dwarf  [)ear  orchard,  together  with  suggestions  for  the 
planting  and  care  of  such  orchards. 

In  the  comparative  study  of  cultivation  and  mulching,  the  growth  of  trees 
was  essentially  the  same  as  in  prfevlous  years,  whereas  the  yield  of  fruit 
appeared  to  be  better  In  some  cases  from  the  mulched  trees.  There  were  fewer 
(•aaes  of  dying  out  among  the  Gravensteins  on  the  mulched  area  than  on  the  cul- 
tivated area.  This  is  attributed  to  the  less  vigorous  growth  and  better  matured 
wood  on  the  mulched  area.  Tbe  use  of  stable  manure  as  compare<l  with  concen- 
trated fertilizers  showed  little  difTerence  with  respect  to  hardiness.  The  yield 
on  tbe  unfertilized  part  of  the  orchard  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  cultivation. 
On  tbe  fertilized  portion  of  tbe  orchard  there  was  a  difTerence  of  results  depend- 
ing on  the  variety  cultivated.  The  Tolmans  yielded  much  better  where  mulching 
was  employed,  while  the  Gravensteins  showed  a  greater  yield  under  cultivation. 
Snmming  up  the  work  of  the  past  2  or  3  seasons,  tlie  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  Is  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  use  of  stable  manure,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  hauling  it  long  distancea  In  this  case  c-on- 
<*ntrated  fertilizers  are  more  economical  and  give  practically  as  good  results. 

In  the  work  of  orchard  renovation,  those  trees  which  received  no  nitrogen  In 
tbe  fertilizer  showed  a  decided  lack  of  color  and  weak  growth,  indicative  of  neg- 
lect, while  the  plats  receiving  nitrogen,  w^hether  alone  or  in  combittati<m, 
showed  a  vigorous  growth. and  a  rich  green  foliage.  The  plat  receiving  all 
3  elements  gave  the  best  results.  Nltn>gen  appeared  to  be  the  lacking  element  in 
this  particular  orchard.  Tabulated  data  are  given  showing  the  yield  i)er  tree  In 
the  renovation  orchard  for  each  year  from  liKKJ  to  llKXl,  iuciuHlve.  The  contin- 
ued exhibition  of  individuality  of  character  was  noted  as  In  the  previous  year. 
The  bulletin  Includes  notes  and  suggestions  relative  to  tbe  i)runing  of  orchards. 

Beport  of  fruit  experiment  stations  of  Ontario,  1906,  L.  Woolvertok  trr  au 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Fruit  Expt.  Stcui.  Ontario,  13  (1906),  pp.  7/).— Tills  consists  of  a 
general  reiwrt  of  the  Be<'retary  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  fniit  stations, 
outlines  of  the  work  for  the  past  season  and  proiwsed  exi)eriment8  for  the 
nenson  of  1!XJ7,  the  financial  reiKirt  of  the  year,  notes  on  the  Dominion  confer- 
ence and  the  horticultural  exhibition,  togetlier  with  a  rejiort  by  1*.  W.  Ilodgetts 
of  tbe  exhibit  of  the  fruit  ex|)erin)ent  stations  at  tlie  industrial  exhibition  of 
1906,  followed  by  a  report  of  the  Insiiec-tor  of  fruit  exiierluient  stations,  11.  L. 
Ilutt.  and  reiwrts  from  a  large  nunil>er  of  exiHTinienters  as  to  the  behavior  of 
different  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  as  tested  at  various  fruit  stations 
throughout  the  provinces. 
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A  lint  Of  variotieH  of  vegetables  recommended  for  general  icrowing  in  tbe 
I*rovlu(«  of  Ontario  In  aim  given.  Including  notes  on  varieties  tested  at  tbe 
EJRflex  vegetable  station. 

Bouge  de  TrAvM.  The  b«st  cider  apple  for  export  to  Oarmany,  M.  Truellk 
(Bui.  8oc.  Xat.  Apr.  France.  67  (1907),  .Vo.  2,  pp.  i«7-/97).— With  respect  to 
apple  growing  In  France,  tbe  author  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  in  order  to  be  prollt- 
nble  the  grower  must  export  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and  here  recommends  tbe 
Rouge  de  Treves  as  an  excellent  elder  apple,  well  liked  by  the  German  cider 
manufacturer.  An  account  Is  given  of  the  origin  and  area  under  cultivation  of 
this  apple,  together  with  a  description  of  tbe  tree  and  fruit  and  tables  of  cbem- 
ical  analyses  made  by  the  author  and  others  in  regard  to  tbe  compositioa  of  tlie 
fresh  fruit.  Juice,  and  pulp.  This  apple  is  also  said  to  lie  a  g<x>d  Iceeper  and 
valued  both  for  preserving  and  evaporation  purposes. 

The  washing  of  fruits  in  formaldehyde,  II.  de  Pabvillc  (Am.  8oc.  Hort. 
Alli'^.  11  (1906),  .Vo.  IZ,  pp.  298-SOl). — An  extensive  review  ia  here  given  of  an 
article  published  by  the  autlior  in  tlie  Journal  de»  IH'batg  November  8,  1908.  in 
which  tbe  experiments  of  O.  Perrier  In  the  sterilising  of  apples  by  washing  in  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  are  descriiied. 

Tbe  object  sought  was  to  destroy  all  germs  of  fermenCntion  in  order  that  tlie 
cider  manufacturer  might  secure  atisolntely  sterile  must  or  unfermented  Jniee. 
whicli  could  then  be  sown  with  either  pure  or  selected  mixed  yeasts  to  corre- 
spond with  the  nature  of  the  product  desired. 

With  grapes,  Pasteur  found  that  the  yeast  germs  accumulated  on  the  {nrface 
of  the  fruit  The  present  investigator,  finding  the  same  to  be  true  with  apples, 
succeeded  in  sterilizing  the  fruit  by  Immersing  the  apples  for  15  to  24  Iioars  in 
a  solution  containing  4  parts  of  formalin  to  1,000  parts  of  water.  Wben  8  parts 
of  formalin  were  used  to  1,000  parts  of  water  the  steriliEation  was  effected  in  5 
minutes'  time.  This  method  Is  said  to  be  used  by  a  number  of  persons  in  pre- 
serving their  fruit  for  the  winter,  but  is  not  generally  used  In  the  manafacturp 
of  cider,  since  it  is  prohibited  by  the  French  food  laws. 

It  is  stated  that  must  prepared  from  fruits  sterilized  in  this  manner  containn 
but  0.0001  per  cent,  or  0.25  mg.  of  formalin  to  100  gm.  of  the  must,  whereas 
many  of  our  ordinary  smoked  food  products  have  been  fbund  to  contain 
from  0.4  to  2.,5  uig.  i)er  100  gm.  of  product 

A  method  of  preventing  the  rapid  decay  of  ripe  fmlt  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  IS  (1906),  Xo.  9,  pp.  562-565) .—The  experiments  conducted  at  Kew 
In  1905  in  testing  the  preservative  properties  of  formalin  for  preventing  the 
rapid  decay  of  ripe  fruit  gave  satisfactory  results,  and  together  with  the 
metbod  of  preserving  the  fruit  in  formalin  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  7«8). 

A  second  series  of  experiments  conducted  In  1906  served  to  corroborate  the 
results  of  the  previous  year.  Aside  from  the  treatment  of  fruits  for  preserving, 
formalin  is  rei-oniniended  for  the  preservation  of  the  winter  supply  of  apples. 
which  may  be  treated  as  follows :  To  10  gal.  of  water  In  a  cask  or  a  sine  bath 
add  1}  qts.  of  formalin,  mix  thoroughly,  and  Immerse  as  many  apples,  contained 
In  a  sack,  as  the  water  will  cover.  Allow  the  fruit  to  remain  In  tbe  solution  for 
10  minutes,  then  remove  from  the  sack  and  place  on  a  layer  of  straw  or  hay, 
or  some  suitable  substance,  and  drain  until  dry.  It  Is  claimed  that  where  tlie 
apples  are  Intended  for  storage  It  is  not  necessary  to  Immerse  tliem  Id  water 
after  their  removal  from  the  formalin  mixture. 

When  apples  showing  the  first  stage  of  apple  rot  were  Immersed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solntion  of  formalin  of  the  strength  given  above,  the 
spread  of  the  diseasecl  n\Mtn  was  completely  arrested,  and  the  fruit  kept  In 
good  condition  for  several  weeks  longer  than  untreated  fruit 
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Strawberries  and  their  history,  Count  of  Solmb-Ladbach  (Bot.  Ztg.,  J. 
Attt.,  65  {1907),  Nos.  S-4,  pp.  1-76).— Tbla  is  an  historical  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  strawberry  in  respect  to  Its  botany,  classification,  and  development 
of  various  forms,  together  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  author  concludes  that  there  are  7  real  species 
of  strawberries,  which  may  be  classed  under  3  principal  groups.  The  Fragaria 
hogenhachiana  Is  believed  to  be  a  natural  cross  of  F.  collina  and  F.  vesca. 
P.  ffrandiftora  (the  pine  strawberry)  Is  believed  by  the  author  to  have  developed 
in  EMrope  as  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  hybrids  of  F.  chiloensis  and  F.  vir- 
giniana,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Bailey,  who  classes  F.  grandifiora  as  the 
variety  Ananassa  of  F.  chiloensis. 

Fundamental  prindples  of  modem  viticulture,  C.  Hugues  {Rivista,  i. 
aer.,  IS  (1907),  Xo.  9,  pp.  193-200) .—The  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  modern 
grape  growing  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  plantations  with  pure  Ameri- 
can graft-stocks  or  direct-bearers,  especially  In  the  production  of  table  grapes. 
Consideration  Is  given  to  the  establishment  of  vineyards  and  selections  of 
varieties  for  difTerent  soils,  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  cover  crops,  and 
pruning  as  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  The  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  subsequent  care  are  also  discussed  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Beconstltatlon  of  the  Algerian  vineyards  with  plants  resistant  to  phyl- 
loxera, E.  VlVBT  (Bui.  Agr.  Algirie  et  Tuninie,  13  (1907),  No».  7,  pp.  171-185; 
8,  pp.  204-211;  9,  pp.  229-236,  figs.  3). — This  article  Is  introduced  by  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  Algerian  vineyards  by  phylloxera  and  the  attempt  to  rees- 
tablish them  by  the  use  of  American  vines.  It  consists  principally  of  practical 
suggestions  for  the  grape  growers  of  the  afflicted  regions  on  the  various  phases 
of  viticulture.  Part  1  deals  with  a  discussion  of  suitable  varieties  both  of 
graft-stocks  and  direct  t>earers  with  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  Includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  pure  American  species,  American  hybrids,  and  French-Amer- 
ican hybrids.  Part  2  consists  of  a  dlscuasion  of  nursery  and  seed-bed  practices, 
including  various  methods  of  propagation  and  grafting,  metliods  of  planting, 
and  subsequent  care. 

The  export  of  table  grapes,  C.  M.  Milan  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEat), 
28  (1907),  Tio.  IS,  pp.  535-538) .—Vrlor  to  1904  It  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
French  table  grapes  was  disposed  of  in  Parts,  whereas  in  1906  over  2,000  tons 
were  exported  to  various  European  countries.  The  author  gives  suggestions  to 
grape  growers  for  the  Increase  of  this  export  trade  by  the  selection  of  varieties 
of  a  good  quality  and  recommends  a  list  of  desirable  varieties  for  planting  In 
different  locations. 

The  importance  of  silica  in  viticulture,  Oberlin  (Rev.  Tit,  27  (1907),  No. 
696,  pp.  425-^30). — In  the  present  article  the  author  discusses  the  importance 
of  the  soil  as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  tbe  quality  of  wines,  with  Ri>ecial 
regard  to  Its  content  of  soluble  silica,  and  cites  many  examples  to  show  that 
tlie  vineyards  producing  tbe  more  noted  wines  of  France  and  Germany  are 
grown  on  soils  containing  a  considerable  content  of  silica.  The  production  of 
taigb-grade  wines  on  soils  which  have  a  low  silica  content  Is  said  to  l>e  restricted 
to  a  few  especially  adapted  varieties  of  grapes. 

In  order  to  confirm  his  belief  that  the  presence  of  silica  has  an  Important 
effect  on  tbe  quality  of  wine,  the  author  has  conducted  several  experiments, 
the  first  of  which  was  attempted  in  1886  and  1887,  In  which  powdered  sodium 
silicate  was  used  as  a  fertilizer.  As  compared  with  the  check,  the  must  pro- 
duced from  vines  grown  on  the  fertilized  plat  was  shown  to  have  its  density 
increased  to  the  extent  of  10  degrees.    In  1889  the  use  of  potassium  silicate 
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gave  Hlnillar  results.    Both   of  these  fertillEers,   bowever,  proved   to   be  too 
expensive  for  commercial  purposes. 

Further  experiments  were  conducted  In  1890  at  the  Oberlla  ViticnltanU 
Institute  at  Colmar,  In  which  the  author  used  powdered  phonoUte  obtained  from 
the  debris  of  a  stone  crusher  used  in  connection  with  the  macadamlsins  ctf 
roads.  The  powdered  pbonolite  was  applied  for  a  period  of  4  yearst  and  the 
results  which  were  noted  in  1905  and  190G  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  Tbe 
author  conclodee  that  it  Is  practically  certain  that  the  density  of  mnst  is  greatlr 
increased  by  the  addition  of  soluble  silicates,  and  states  that  it  renialna  to  be 
proved  whether  the  use  of  silica,  especially  In  the  form  of  plionollte,  which  wa« 
found  to  contain  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  silicic  acid,  is  not  capable  of  Increas- 
ing the  alcoholic  content  of  the  wine,  as  well  as  augmenting  its  other  good 
qualities. 

The  gmpe  and  wine  industry  in  the  provlneea  of  Kendoza  and  San  Jnaa, 
Argentina,  T.  Chiaromontb  (Bol.  Ufflc.  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [^Rome]. 
6  {1907),  1,  Xo.  5,  pp.  ^89-^18). — ^An  account  is  given  of  grape  culture  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  in  these  provinces,  in  which  considerable  data  are  pre- 
sentefl  In  connection  with  various  phases  of  the  subject,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  effect  of  these  industries  on  the  sale  of  Italian  wines. 

The  total  area  of  Irrigated  vineyards  in  these  regions  is  given  as  atwnt  2Si22!l 
hectares  (57,370  acres).  The  value  of  a  3-year-old  vineyard  is  estimated  at 
1,820  pesos  ($1,765).  In  Mendoza  one-fourth  of  the  grapevines  are  native  and 
three-fourths  of  French  origin,  whereas  In  San  Juan  two-thirds  of  the  vineti  ar? 
native  and  one-third  of  French  origin.  The  annual  production  of  wine  In  the 
Republic  of  Argentina  Is  said  to  be  about  2,000,000  hectoliters  (52,800,000  gais.i. 

The  quality  of  the  different  grades  of  wine  Is  discussed,  and  tabulated  data 
are  given  showing  the  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of  beer  for  each 
year  from  1902  to  1905  and  of  wine  from  1894  to  1906. 

Extensive  and  intensive  culture  of  Braailian  coifee  traea,  C.  Bouje  (Tro- 
penpflamcr,  11  (1907),  No.  2,  pp.  69-79). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  tlie 
different  coffee  zones  In  Brazil,  and  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  as  the  only  crop  on  large  plantations  as  compared  with  its 
cultivation  in  connection  with  other  crops.  After  a  comparison  of  these  two 
methods  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  culture  of  coffee  may  be  conducted  with 
profit  In  either  way. 

Poppy  culture  and  the  production  of  opium,  H.  Troms  {Vber  Mohnbam 
und  Opiumgewinnung.  Berlin:  Borntraeger,  1907;  rev.  in  Chem.  Ztg..  SI 
(1907),  \o.  2.},  p.  S16). — The  author's  results  in  the  cultivation  of  poppies  in 
the  experimental  fields  of  the  German  Institute  of  Pharmacy  at  Dahlem  daring 
the  years  1905  and  1906  are  given. 

These  experiments  further  demonstrate  the  facts  that  the  climate  and  soil 
are  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  productlop  of  opium  rich  in 
morphine  in  north  as  well  as  In  south  Germany.  An  account  Is  given  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  attempted  with  Prussian,  Turlcish,  and  blue  and 
white  German  poppies  with  reference  to  the  production  of  opium  and  its  content 
of  morphine  and  other  opiates,  the  relative  returns  from  the  different  varieties, 
the  cost  of  production,  etc.  The  author  states  that  the  production  of  opium  in 
north  Germany  is  not  profitable,  but  appeals  for  experiments  In  the  German 
colonies,  since  samples  of  opium  In  Kwal  and  west  Africa  were  found  to  contain 
a  high  content  of  morphine. 

What  to  do  with  old  bulbs,  J.  Dunbab  (Oard.  Mag.  [If.  T.],  S  (1907),  J»'o.  a, 
pp.  29i,  295,  flga.  10). — Directions  are  given  as  to  the  harvesting,  cleaning,  and 
storing  of  such  bulbs  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  daffodils  when  the  flowerliw 
season  is  over. 
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Dmngwe  In  the  repeated  rei>otting  of  plants,  A.  Petit  (Jardin,  21  (1907), 
Ko.  4S4<  P-  118). — The  author  performed  experluients  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  different  size  pots  and  repotting  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

Several  marigolds  were  grown  In  pots  9  cm.,  14  cm.,  and  19  cm.  in  diameter, 
respectlvelr,  and  In  open  ground.  In  each  case  the  weight  of  8  plants  was  taken. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  was  shown  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  pot,  the 
growth  in  open  groimd  being  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  pot-grown  plants. 

An  experiment  was  also  conducted  with  coleus  and  heliotrope  plants,  one  por- 
tion of  each  being  planted  hi  pots  of  7, 0, 12,  and  15  cm.  in  diameter,  respectively, 
while  the  other  portion  was  repotted  successively  from  the  smallest  to  the  larg- 
est of  these  pots.  In  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  heliotrope  growing  In 
tbe  pot  7  cm.  In  diameter,  the  average  reiMtted  plant  weighed  less  than  the 
plants  started  in  their  permanent  position.  A  further  experiment  appears  to 
show  that  the  greater  the  number  of  repottlngs  the  smaller  is  the  development  of 
the  resulting  plant. 

FOBESTSY. 

Forest  planting  leaflets  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circs.  76,  pp.  3; 
77,  pp.  i:  S2,  pp.  8;  83,  pp.  3;  84,  pp.  i;  85,  pp.  .};  86,  pp.  S;  87,  pp.  ^;  88,  pp.  5; 
89,  pp.  i;  SO,  pp.  3;  91,  pp.  4;  92,  pp.  4;  93,  pp.  J,;  9-},  pp.  3;  95,  pp.  ^).— These 
leaflets  treat  of  the  form  and  size,  habits  and  growth,  economic  uses,  methods  of 
propagation,  planting,  cultivation,  and  care  of  the  following  species  of  trees, 
which  are  given  in  order  corresiwndlng  with  the  circular  numbers  above: 
Sliver  maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides),  hardy 
catalpa  (Catalpa  spectosa),  Russian  mull)erry  (Morus  alba  tatarica),  white 
ash  (Fraxinus  americana),  slippery  elm  (Vlmns  pubescens),  t)oxelder  (.4cer 
neffundo),  white  willow  (Salix  alba),  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  tamarack 
(Larix  laricina),  osage  orange  (Toxylon  pomiferum) ,  coffee  tree  (Oymnocladus 
dioUjvs),  green  ash  (Fraxinus  lanceolata),  yellow  poplar  (Liriodendron  tutl- 
pifera),  black  cherry  (Primus  serotina),  and  sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharum). 

Forest  planting  in  Illinois,  R.  S.  Keixogo  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv. 
Cire.  81,  pp.  32,  figs.  2). — In  this  circular  are  reported  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive study  of  forest  plantations  in  Illinois  to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  best 
adapted  for  planting  In  prairie  sections. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  was  studied,  although  the 
work  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  central  and  northern  portions.  The  results 
given  are  believed  to  be  of  general  application  throughout  the  State  and  to 
similar  situations  In  Indiana,  Missouri,  aud  Iowa.  In  all,  117  plantations  were 
visited  and  22,500  trees  measured.  A  description  is  given  of  "the  methods  of 
study  and  species  studied.  Tbe  important  features  of  the  studies  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  for  each  species,  including  location,  age,  area  of  plantation, 
planting  distances,  number  of  trees  per  acre,  tree  measurements,  products, 
values,  and  annual  income  per  acre. 

Measurements  were  taken  at  the  experimental  forest  plantation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  which  was  planted  In  1871  and  covers  an  area  of  IH  acres, 
containing  20  species  of  forest  trees.  Tbe  best  developed  species  in  the  planta- 
tion are  European  larch,  white  pine,  green  ash,  aud  black  walnut.  Suggestions, 
with  accompanying  diagrams,  are  given  for  the  planting  and  thinning  of  forest 
plantations  and  tbe  formation  of  shelter  belts. 

Planting  on  'New  Kexlco  forest  reserves,  F.  J.  Phillips  (Forestry  Quart., 
5  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  11-19). — Suggestions  are  given  as  to  suitable  species  and 
methods  for  the  reafforestation  of  these  reserves,  together  with  notes  on  their 
present  condition.  The  author  concludes  that  the  degree  of  watershed  develop- 
ment and  suitable  supply  of  forest  products  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
fntnre  prosperity  of  tbe  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico. 
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The  trees  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  H.  J.  Elwes  and  A.  Himr  (£dM- 
hurgh:  Authort,  1906,  pp.  XVl+200,  pin.  61). — ^Thls  Is  volume  1  of  an  extensin 
treatise,  in  whiob  the  nutbors  aim  to  gi%'e  a  complete  account  of  all  tlie  trees 
either  native  to  or  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  which  bare  attained  or  seem 
likely  to  attain  sufficient  size  to  warrant  their  consideration  as  timber  treei 
About  300  species  are  to  be  considered,  the  most  of  which  the  autbocs  state 
have  Ijeen  the  subject  of  their  personal  study. 

The  present  roiunie  consists  of  2  parts.  In  part  1  the  several  species  of  tie 
following  genera  are  identified:  Fagus,  ailanthus,  sophora,  araucaria.  ginkKO. 
'Ilriodendron,  spruce-firs,  taxus,  cryptomerla,  pyrus,  taxodium,  and  thuya.  The 
history  and  distribution  of  each  in  various  countries  are  considered  and  an 
account  is  given  of  the  cultivation,  soil,  and  location,  together  with  desciipti<»$ 
of  the  remarkable  trees  of  tiiose  varieties  which  occur  In  Great  Britain.  Attoi- 
tlon  is  also  paid  to  the  use  of  the  various  trees  for  timber  or  other  purposes. 

Part  2  is  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  species  discussed,  including  spedncs 
trees  and  interesting  woods  and  plantations. 

Iiocation,  date  of  latest  proclamation,  and  area  of  the  National  fonrt 
reserves  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Bico  (17.  8.  Dfpt.  A/r., 
Forest  8crv.  [Circ],  Feb.  1,  1907,  pp.  ;J).— The  data  indicated  In  the  title  ire 
presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  total  number  of  forest  reserves  in  the  United  States  Is  136,  with  an  arei 
of  123,850,161  acres;  in  Alaska  2,  with  an  area  of  4.009,880  acres,  and  in  Porto 
KIco  1,  with  an  area  of  &5,950  acres,  making  a  grand  total  of  139  forest  resara, 
Including  128,82,'),991  acres. 

The  timber  supply  of  the  United  States,  R.  S.  Keuxmo  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Ar- 
Forest  8erv.  Circ.  97,  pp.  16,  figs.  2). — This  circular,  a  brief  summary  of  whld 
has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  944),  contains  a  discussion  of  the  stiD- 
nbie  timber  supply  of  the  United  States  and  the  length  of  time  It  will  l»«t  at 
the  present  rate  of  cutting.  A  large  number  of  statistics  are  brought  tog«t)ier 
from  different  sources  as  to  the  annnal  output  of  forest  products,  the  Inmlw 
cut,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  total  lumber  product,  and  estimates  d 
the  stumpage  of  the  T^nlted  States  at  various  periods,  together  with  a  recenl 
estimate  of  the  stumpage  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  map  is  given  Indicating  the  general  distribution  and  character  of  the 
original  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  shows  the  natural  timber  arf*s  o( 
the  country  to  be  embraced  In  5  groups  of  States,  as  follows:  XortheaRten 
States,  Southern  States,  the  Lake  States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  tiK 
Pacific  States.  In  the  2  latter  groups  practically  all  the  hmber-produdng  tiw$ 
are  coniferous,  while  in  the  first  3  groups  both  conifers  and  hard  woods  are 
found. 

Four  types  of  forests  are  produced  in  the  Southern  States.  The  swamp  area* 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  furnish  cypress  and  hard  woods,  and  the  plains 
from  Virginia  to  Texas  southern  or  yellow  pine.  Pure  hard  woods  are  fonnd  to 
the  plateau  encircling  tlie  Appalachian  range,  while  the  higher  ridges  contain 
spruce,  white  pine,  and  hemlock.  The  I>ake  States  still  contain  man.v  hard-wood 
forests  in  the  southern  jwrtions,  and  pine,  tamarack,  cedar,  and  hemlock  In  tlie 
northern  areas.  The  chief  timber  trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  forests  at» 
western  yellow  and  lodgepole  pine,  and  those  of  the  Pacific"  forests  are  l)oagla.« 
firs,  western  hemlock,  sugar  and  western  yellow  pine,  redwood,  and  cedar. 

The  author  asserts  that  it  is  unquestionably  safe  to  say  that  our  present 
annual  consumption  of  wood  in  all  forms  Is  from  3  to  4  times  as  great  as  tie 
annual  increment  of  our  forests.  A  chart  is  given  showing  the  course  of  priced 
of  white  pine,  yellow  poplar,  and  hemlock  since  1887  and  of  yellow  pine  ulnw 
1894.    The  most  liberal  estimate  as  to  the  wooded  area  of  the  United  States 
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plaoefi  it  at  700,000.000  acres,  whereas  it  is  estimated  by  others  as  low  as 
500.000.000  acres.  From  a  table  showing  the  extent'  and  ownership  of  forest 
areas  in  this  country  it  appears  that  only  one-fifth  of  our  forest  area  is  In 
National  or  State  forests,  the  remainder  being  either  in  private  hands  or  lilcely 
to  pass  into  private  hands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  cut  of  forest 
products  requires  at  least  20,000,000,000  cu.  ft  of  wood,  and  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  mismanagement  the  average  annual  increment  is  less 
than  10  cu.  ft.  per  acre  for  the  entire  area,  whereas  an  annual  increment  of  90 
en.  ft.  per  acre  is  required  to  maintain  the  supply  of  timber  now  consumed 
annually. 

Tbe  bulletin  concludes  with  several  quotations  from  an  article  by  Femow 
on  the  financial  management  of  forests  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  (E.  S.  R.,  18, 
p.  741),  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  a  settled  policy  of  forest  management, 
based  upon  the  cutting  of  the  increment  only,  without  lessening  the  wood 
onpital. 

The  lumber  tadnstry  In  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  F.  W.  Jones 
iCanad.  Forestry  Jour.,  S  (1901),  No,  1,  pp.  31-^2,  pi.  1). — In  this  paper,  read 
before  the  forestry  convention,  Vancouver,  September,  1906,  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  relation  to  forest  preservation. 
The  author  discusses  the  existing  forest  regulations  and  otFers  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  laws  dealing  with  fires,  the  securing  of  more  definite  regula- 
tions covering  the  difference  between  agricultural  and  timber  lands,  tbe  inaugu- 
ration of  a  campaign  of  education  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  standing 
timber,  and  an  amendment  of  the  provincial  regulations  in  order  to  provide 
for  such  tenure  and  terms  on  timber  licenses  that  tlie  lumbermen  will  be  able 
to  pay  some  attention  to  forestry  principles  in  carrying  on  their  operations. 

Kotea  re  timbers  of  Western  Australia  suitable  for  railways,  eng^eering 
works,  and  constructional  purposes  generally,  N.  J.  I^Ioore  (Perth:  Oovt., 
1906,  pp.  36,  fig».  17,  map  1). — ^These  notes  include  a  discussion  of  the  timber 
resources  of  Western  Australia,  forest  areas  and  distribution,  brief  general 
descriptions  of  tbe  principal  trees  and  timbers,  the  available  supplies  of  timber 
for  commercial  and  other  purposes,  the  economic  uses -of  the  principal  timbers 
of  the  State,  their  physical  characteristics,  and  their  resistance  to  the  teredo, 
w^taite  ant,  and  dry  rot 

A  report  is  also  given  by  the  chief  engineer  of  existing  lines,  W.  W.  Dartnall, 
on  the  use  of  Western  Australia  hard  woods  for  railway  ties.  The  species  of 
timber  chiefly  used  is  Jarrah  (Eucalyptus  marginata) .  The  total  number  used 
on  railways,  including  renewals,  has  been  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Tbe 
present  size  of  the  sleeper  is  7  ft.  by  9  in.  by  41  in. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  statistical  data  in  regard  to  tbe  climate  of  West- 
em  Australia,  timber  exports  from  1895  to  1904,  tbe  strength  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia timbers,  information  concerning  timber  shipping  ports,  forest  worliing 
laws,  and  several  illustrations  of  Western  Australia  trees  and  lumbering  oper- 
ations, together  with  a  slietch  map  of  the  southwest  portion  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, showing  tbe  approximate  position  of  the  principal  timber  forests. 

Quantity  and  character  of  creosote  in  well-preserved  timbers,  G.  Alleuan 
(V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Scrv.  Circ.  i)8,  pp.  16,  ftgs.  2). — Recent  reports  on  the 
ftervice  of  cret^sot'ed  railroad  cross-ties  and  plies  placed  in  salt  water  are  said 
to  show  clearly  that  while  proper  treatment  gives  remarkably  good  results, 
much  of  this  timber  was  improperly  treated  and  has  not  lasted  as  it  should. 

This  circular  contains  an  account  of  the  results,  together  with  a  description 
and  discussion,  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  oils  present  in  such  forms  of 
(rreosoted  timber  as  have  given  long  service.  The  work  is  introduced  by  a.  brief 
account  of  the  source,  composition,  and  production  of  coal-tar  creosote.    Numer- 
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0U8  statistics  are  also  given  as  to  the  production  and  importation  of  creoaote  at 
different  periods  since  1898,  from  wbicji  It  would  appear  that  aboat  T.TOOjQWJ 
gal.  of  creosote  oil  were  used  In  this  country  In  1903  for  the  impregnation  of 
timber.  This  amount  increased  to  about  8,660,000  gal.  in  1904,  and  to  13,^0,000 
gal.  in  1906.  A  description  is  given  of  the  methods  of  extracting  creosote  frotn 
timber  and  analyzing  ttie  extracted  creosote. 

Analyses  were  made  of  37  samples  of  wood,  consisting  of  railroad  ties,  piles, 
and  paving  bloclcs  of  English  and  American  origin,  and  one  sample  of  coodnit 
pipe.    The  analytical  results  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Woods  used  for  packing  boxes  in  New  England,  J.  P.  Wkntlikg  ((.'.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ  78,  pp.  ^), — In  this  circular,  statistics  compiled 
from  answers  to  questions  sent  to  Itox  manufacturers  througbout  New  Bngiaod 
are  given,  showing  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  value  of  wood  used  in  3U  tni 
factories  in  the  6  New  England  States  during  1906. 

The  white  pine  Is  the  leading  box  material  of  New  England,  furnishing  8L8 
per  cent  of  a  total  consumption  of  600,493,000  iMMird  ft.,  or  more  than  4  times 
as  much  as  all  other  Icinds  combined.  Spruce,  which  is  used  largely  in  tin 
manufacture  of  butter  Iraxes,  comes  next  with  9.9  per  cent.  The  other  wood! 
used  are  hemlocic,  beech,  birch,  maple,  flr,  poplar,  chestnut,  and  basswood.  TIk 
consumption  of  138  factories  In  Massachusetts  was  290,226,000  ft.  of  lumber,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  5  other  States  combined.  The  total  cost  reported  wu 
17,871,500,  of  which  white  pine  comprised  16,463,500.  or  82.1  per  cent  Tiw 
average  cost  per  1,000  ft  for  each  species  Is  given. 

"  Wood  to  be  suitable  for  high-grade  box  making  must  be  strong  and  toagii. 
so  that  it  can  be  utilized  without  splitting;  light,  to  facilitate  handling  and 
lessen  freight  charges ;  odorless,  so  that  it  will  not  taint  the  contents  of  tbe 
l)ox  ;  and  preferably  light  in  color."  Siuce  white  pine  largely  meets  these  condi- 
tions, is  easily  worlced,  and  seasons  well,  it  is  considered  the  ideal  wood  for  tbe 
box  maker.  Box  manufacturers  of  New  England  depend  for  their  supply  of 
lumber  mainly  upon  the  farmers'  woodlots,  and  it  is  lielleved  that  if  tbe  cot  of 
tbe  available  stand  continues  at  the  present  rate  tbe  supply  will  be  exbaosted 
before  the  present  young  growth  reaches  a  marketable  size. 

In  order  to  illustrate  tbe  possibilities  of  forest  growth  in  New  England  a 
table  Is  given  showing  the  areas  of  farm,  forest,  brush,  and  waste  land  in  tiK 
different  States.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  10,000,000  acres  of  waste  land,  wbicb 
at  present  is  yielding  scarcely  any  return,  if  forested  and  properly  managed 
would  eventually  yield  each  year  more  lumber  than  the  entire  cut  of  white  piK 
in  New  England  in  1905.  Suggestions  for  increasing  the  supply  of  white  pine 
In  New  England  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  57;  17,  p.  772). 

The  control  of  forest  fires  at  McCloud,  California,  A.  W.  Ccopeb  and  P.  0- 
Keixeteb  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  79,  pp.  16,  fig.  i).— In  19M  the 
Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  California,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  forest  conditions  in  their  relation  to  fire  on  the  tract  of  the  McClond 
River  Lumber  Company,  In  Siskiyou  County,  Callfomin,  with  the  primary 
object  of  devising  a  practical  scheme  of  fire  protection,  particularly  for  the 
logged  lands  on  which  fires  are  most  prevalent.  Tbe  results  of  this  8tnd.v 
showed  that  adequate  protective  measures  could  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  josti- 
fled  by  the  l>enefits  obtained,  and  a  plan  of  protection  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  company. 

This  circular  contains  a  description  of  the  tract  in  question,  with  reference 
to  its  area  and  timber  content,  notes  as  to  the  causes  and  effect  of  forest  Are* 
and  a  description  of  the  plan  as  submitted  and  as  executed  by  tbe  Forest 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  lumber  company.  The  plan  Included  the  co"- 
•tructlou  of  fire  lines,  a  telephone  and  patrol  system,  and  the  equipment  o(  * 
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tool  station,  at  an  estimated  cost  for  the  first  year  of  $645  per  township,  or 
about  3  cts.  per  acre.  In  beginning  the  work  about  15,000  acres  were  set  apart 
for  protection,  but  owing  to  tlie  contour  of  the  country  aliout  70,000  acres  w^ere 
actually  patrolled.  The  patrol  of  the  70,000  acres  cost  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  acre.  The  total  cost  for  the  15,000  acres,  including  construction  of  fire  lines, 
was  2  cents  per  acre.  Based  on  the  year's  work  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
protection  for  a  period  of  40  years  is  given  as  $1,G34.92  Initial  expense  and 
|i542.88  annual  expense  thereafter.  The  probable  net  returns  from  the  ex- 
perimental area  at  the  end  of  40  years  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  in  which 
the  price  i>er  acre  is  estimated  at  $3,  $4,  $5,  and  $G,  respectively,  and  the  in- 
terest on  tlie  Investment  compounded  at  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.  At 
the  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  the  valuation  of  only  $.?  per  acre  for  stumpage 
it  Is  figured  that  the  net  receipts  will  be  over  |45,000. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  state  that  fire  protection  as  practiced  at  McCloud  has 
met.  with  success,  but  that  each  tract  oCTers  local  conditions  of  its  own  which 
must  largely  determine  the  character  of  the  plan. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Besults  of  experiments  to  test  the  adhasiveness  of  some  copper  fumglcideB, 
W.  Kelhofer  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  X7  (1907),  No.  J,  pp:  1-12,  pi.  1).—A 
series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  to  teat  the  adhesiveness  of  a  number  of 
copper  fungicides.  Grape  leaves  were  sprayed  with  fungicides  containing  calcu- 
lated amounts  of  copper,  after  .which  they  were  allowed  to  dry  for  24  hours.  The 
leaves  were  then  split  along  the  midrib  and  one-half  subjected  to  artificial  rain 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Both  halves  were  analyzed,  and  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  copper  expressed  in  percentages  were  taken  to  represent  the  amount 
or  proportion  of  adhesiveness. 

In  the  first  series,  after  subjecting  the  leaves  for  one  hour  to  a  rainfall 
amounting  to  20.4  mm.,  the  proportions  of  the  fungicides  still  remaining  were  as 
follows:  Copper  sulphate  solution  9.7  per  cent,  azurin  44.7  per  cent,  2  per  cent 
Bordeaux  mixture  60.7  per  cent,  Bordeaux  mixture  In  which  1  part  of  lime  to  2 
parts  of  copper  sulphate  was  used  67.8  per  cent,  Bordeaux  mixture  Jn  which  3 
parts  of  lime  to  2  of  copper  sulphate  was  used  38.1  per  cent,  Burgundy  mixture 
slightly  alkaline  68  i>er  cent  and  strongly  alkaline  40.7  per  cent 

The  addition  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  100  gm.  to  each  hectoliter  of  solution  was 
tested  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Burgundy  mixture,  and  neutral  and  basic  verdi- 
gris solutions.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  less  adhesive  when  sugar  was 
added,  but  little  difference  was  noted  due  to  Its  addition  to  Burgundy  mixture 
or  to  neutral  verdigris,  while  its  addition  to  the  basic  verdtgris  solution  greatly 
increased  the  adhesiveness  of  the  fungicide. 

When  subjected  to  a  light  rainfall  amounting  to  16.9  mm.  in  24  hours  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  Burgundy  mixture  seemed  greatly  reduced,  while  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  Bordeaux  mixture  was  less  affected.  This  was  attributed 
to  changes  induced  by  atmospheric  plienomena,  especially  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  and  carbonic  acid  In  tlie  air.  A  number  of  glass  plates  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Burgundy  mixture,  and  after  drying  were 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate  and  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
result  that  less  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  removed  than  of  the  Burgundy 
mixture.  The  carbonic  acid  in  this  experiment  removed  more  of  the  fungicide 
than  the  ammonium  nitrate.  In  both  cases  the  adhesiveness  was  in  proportion 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  fungicide. 

In  concluding  his  investigations  the  author  recommends  for  practical  pur- 
poses spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  which  is  made  slightly  alkaline  by  an 
exceu  of  lime. 
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B^^ort  of  the  botanist  foT  1906,  G.  P.  Cunton  (Connecticut  State  Bta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pt.  5,  pp.  307-368,  pis.  16). — ^The  author  reports  on  miscellaneous  fnagw 
diHeasefl,  experiments  to  prevent  onloB  brittle,  the  dry  ret  fungus,  and  tbe  iMt 
rot  of  tobacco. 

A  number  of  diseases  that  were  more  or  less  Injurious  are  briefly  described, 
and  notes  given  on  others  which  are  eltber  but  recently  recognized  as  octuitlnf 
In  the  State  or  which  have  only  recently  become  of  economic  importlhce. 
Among  the  latter  class  a  description  is  given  of  an  injury  to  the  sppl^^ee 
caused  by  tbe  Joint  effect  of  freezing  and  attacks  of  canker  {SphrrofM 
malorum).  A  leaf  scorch  of  beans  which  resMnbles  in  some  respects  a  bM- 
terial  blight  but  which  failed  on  examination  to  reveal  either  bacteria  or  ftmsi, 
is  briefly  described,  as  are  also  a  leaf  spot  of  carnations,  due  to  Altemaria  tp.. 
tbe  black  rot  of  cauliflower  (Pseudomonas  cainpestris),  and  tbe  black  mold 
of  corn,  caused  by  Cladosporium  zew.  Notes  are  given  on  the  bitter  rot  of  the 
grape  and  on  tbe  shelling  of  grapes  which  is  usually  attributed  to  some  noe- 
parasltic  causes.  The  author  states  that  in  connection  with  this  disease  lie  bu 
found  the  fruiting  stages  of  a  species  of  Macropboma,  but  for  the  present  the 
fungus  is  considered  to  be  a  saprophyte. 

A  yellowing  of  the  leaves  of  oats,  probably  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conffi- 
tions,  is  briefly  described,  and  an  account  Is  given  of  a  physiological  trouble  of 
peaches  which  resulted  in  an  early  defoliation  of  the  trees.  A  root  injory  or 
rot  of  peonies,  due  to  an  undetermined  cause.  Is  said  to  have  been  quite  aeriois, 
and  tbe  author  records  Its  occurrence  and  will  continue  his  studies  upon  It 
Tbe  leaf  bllgbt  of  pine  due  to  Hypoderma  desmazierii,  pine  rust,  and  wiots 
injury  of  white  pine  trees  are  briefly  characterleed.  An  account  Is  given  of  tk 
wilt  of  raspberries,  due  to  tbe  fungus  Leptospkaria  contothffrium.  This  vilt 
developed  rather  suddenly  during  wet  weather  in  June,  and  an  examlnatioi 
showed  tbe  presence  of  the  fungus  at  tbe  base  or  underground  portion  of  tiK 
plant  Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  it  also  attacked  tlie  benlM 
spreading  from  berry  to  berry  In  a  cluster,  and  tbe  author  is  of  the  opinion  tbit 
tbe  Infection  In  this  case  took  place  in  the  flowers  and  very  young  fmit,  tbe 
RIK>res  being  carried  by  bees  or  other  insects.  Spraying  experiments  were  con- 
ducted for  tbe  control  of  this  disease  with  but  little  effect 

A  number  of  diseases  of  tobacco  are  described,  among  them  tbe  bed  nt 
(Oorticlum  vagum  solani),  a  bacterial  canker,  damping  off,  root  rot  caused  br 
Thielavia  baticola,  and  a  stem  rot  Tbe  bed  rot,  wblcb  was  more  or  leas  tronble- 
some,  resembles  in  some  respects  the  disease  attributed  to  Scle'rotlnla  in  tbe 
previous  report  (E.  8.  R.,  18,  p.  48).  While  considerable  injury  is  done  by  the 
Rbizoctonia  stage  of  Corticium,  the  more  common  damping  off  agent  in  tbe 
seed  beds  of  the  State  Is  said  to  t>e  Sclerottnia.  For  tbe  control  of  tbe  atea 
rot  or  damping  off,  the  writer  suggests  sprinkling  or  spraying  the  tobacco  bed* 
where  tbe  disease  is  present  with  a  weak  solution  of  formalin.  If  used  at  tbe 
rate  of  1  part  to  1,500  of  water  the  disease  may  be  kept  in  check  without  serlooi 
injury  to  the  seedlings.  The  sterilization  of  the  soil  by  soaking  with  stronger 
solutions  or  by  heat  Is  also  recommended. 

A  white  spot  of  turnips,  due  to  Cercosporella  alho-maculan«,  a  leaf  spot  of 
Russian  vetches  caused  by  Asoochyta  vici(P,  and  an  anthracnose  of  violets  attrib- 
uted to  Marsonia  violw,  are  described. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  to  prevent  onion  brittle,  a  description 
of  which  Is  given  in  the  previous  report  of  the  station  (E.  S,  R,  18,  p^  48)- 
The  experiments  for  the  control  of  this  disease  were  carried  on  in  a  field  where 
it  bad  first  appeared  2  years  before,  and  the  treatments  consisted  of  tlie  appli- 
cation of  formalin  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2-10  parts  of  water,  llmold  at  the  rate  of 
700  lbs.  per  acre,  sulphur  and  llmold,  and  a  complete  fertilizer.    In  each  c*M 
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after  the  seed  was  sown,  the  fungicide  was  sprinkled  or  scattered  over  it  and 
the  adjacent  earth  before  covering.  The  fertilla»r  was  scattered  directly  over 
the  rows  after  the  seed  was  covered.  At  the  time  of  the  harvest  the  yield  of 
the  diflTerent  plats  was  as  follows :  Checic  plat  121  bu.  per  acre,  formalin  treat- 
ment 205,  limold  202,  sulphnr  and  llmold  191,  and  complete  fertilizer  15. 
Another  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  in  which  similar  treatments  were 
gives  plats  of  onions  after  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance,  but  in  no  case 
wa»  any  appreciable  benefit  found  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the 
remedy.  While  these  yields  are  not  equal  to  the  average  during  a  favorable 
season,  yet  for  the  treated  plats  they  were  greater  than  the  average  yield  in  the 
best  untreated,  uninfected  areas. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  dry  rot  fungus  (Meruliua  lacrymans),  the  author's 
attention  having  been  called  to  its  rapid  spread  in  the  timber  of  a  building. 
The  nature  of  the  injury,  character  of  the  growth,  and  damage  caused  are 
described,  after  which  the  preventive  measures  which  were  suggested  are  out- 
lined. These  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  infected  woodwork,  provision  for 
drainage  in  order  that  the  walls  of  the  building  should  not  become  damp,  and 
spraying  the  portions  of  the  building  where  the  wainscoting  had  been  removed 
with  formalin  and  carbolic  arid. 

Particular  attention  during  the  past  season  was  given  to  the  root  rot  of  tobacco 
IThielavia  batioola).  This  disease  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  certain  fields 
in  Connecticut,  and  while  probably  not  new,  has  only  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  tobacco  growers.  The  history  of  the  fungus,  its  nature,  distribu- 
tion, etc.,  are  given  at  some  length,  after  w^hich  an  account  is  presented  of  the 
Investigations  carrie<l  on  In  Connecticut.  In  some  respects  the  fungus  reseiflbles 
the  damping  off  in  the  seed  bed,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  it  in  that  the  root 
rot  develops  almost  entirely  under  ground,  attacking  the  roots  and  underground 
portions  of  the  stems.  The  grower  first  notices  the  presence  of  the  disease  by 
bis  plants  falling  to  make  normal  growth  and  their  unhealthy,  dark-green  color. 
An  examination  was  made  of  fields  and  seed  beds  In  a  number  of  localities 
throughout  the  State,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  fungus  is  widely 
distributed.  Experiments  were  conducted  both  In  the  seed  beds  and  in  the 
fields  for  the  control  of  this  trouble,  and  following  the  recommendations  of 
A.  D.  Shamel  of  this  Department,  who  is  cooperating  with  the  station  in  tobacco 
investigations,  sprinkling  the  seed  beds  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  1  to 
2,000  of  water,  was  tested  without  much  effect.  The  sterilization  of  the  soil, 
either  by  the  use  of  stronger  solutions  of  formaldehyde  or  by  steam,  it  is  believed 
would  be  an  efficient  method  of  combating  this  disease  In  the  seed  bed.  In  the 
fields  the  experiments  were  carried  on  to  test  the  effect  of  transplanting  diseased 
plants,  the  effect  of  transplanting  healthy  plants  into  infected  soil,  and  the 
effect  of  environment  on  the  development  of  the  disease.  There  appears  from 
the  results  of  the  experiments  to  Ite  no  reason  why  the  best  plants  from  infected 
beds  may  not  be  safely  transplanted  to  the  fields,  but  those  which  have  been  to 
any  extent  attacked  by  the  fungus  should  not  be  transi>lanted.  The  setting  of 
healthy  plants  in  infected  soil  showed  that  the  disease  was  readily  transmitted 
from  the  soil  to  them,  and  it  was  found  that  the  character  of  the  soil,  subsoil, 
season,  drainage,  humus,  and  the  kind  of  fertilizer,  all  have  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  amount  of  Injury  caused  by  tlie  fungus.  Based  upon  the 
investigations  of  the  one  season,  the  author  suggests  various  measures  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  fungus  and  Injury  due  to  It. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  list  of  references  to  the  literature  relating  to  this 
root  rot 

Alfalfa  root  rot,  J.  J.  Tiiornbeb  (Arizona  Sta,  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  160-162). — Al- 
falfa throughout  southern  Arizona  is  said  to  be  subject  to  a  root  rot  which  Is 
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due  to  attacks  of  an  underground  funguR  causing  the  plants  to  die  out  in  well- 
defined,  usually  circular  areas  or  spots.  Upon  examination  the  tap  roots  »K 
found  to  be  diseased  and  commonly  In  a  well-advanced  stage  of  decay.  «o  tbat 
with  a  little  effort  they  may  be  pulled  from  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  12  to  2f» 
in.  The  attack  of  the  fungus  upon  the  roots  usually  stops  a  little  lielow  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  leaving  attached  to  the  crowns  one  or  more  nninjnred 
root  stubs.  During  hot,  dry  periods,  such  as  occur  in  that  region,  the  plants 
quickly  die  from  inability  to  absorb  moisture. 

The  first  sign  of  disease  on  the  plants  is  characterized  by  the  .rellowin^  or 
wilting,  and  upon  careful  examination  there  will  be  found  distrlbnted  over 
the  surface  of  the  roots  numerous  sterile  filaments  which  fre«|ueutly  tona 
masses  of  dark-brown  mycelium.  The  fruiting  or  spore-bearing  stage  of  the 
fungus  Is  said  to  develop  discontinuously  upon  the  ground  along  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  zone  of  dying  plants  and  immediately  above  the  matted  mycelinm. 
The  spore-bearing  portions  are  described  as  flattened,  cushion-like,  fllamentoos 
masses,  2  to  10  In.  or  more  in  extent  and  i  in.  in  thickness.  During  the 
younger  stages  this  mass  Is  a  creamy-white  color,  but  in  age  becomes  yellowish- 
brown  and  breaks  up  Into  a  flue,  powdery  spore  mass.  The  sterile  mycelium 
Is  technically  described  and  measurements  are  given  for  the  spores.  It  appears 
tbat  the  spores  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  at  least  a  year.  So  far 
as  this  publication  is  concerned,  the  fungus  has  not  been  definitely  identified. 
It  Is  believed  that  resistant  strains  of  alfalfa  may  be  obtained  to  use  in  seedins 
Infected  areas. 

Potato  acab,  W.  J.  Mobse  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  141,  pp.  81-92). — According  to 
the  author,  the  amount  of  potato  scab  is  rapidly  Increasing  in  various  portions 
of  Maine,  and  the  object  of  the  bulletin  Is  to  warn  growers  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  to  suggest  methods  for  control  of  the  disease.  After  describ- 
ing the  cause  of  the  scab,  the  conditions  favorable  for  its  development,  and  the 
management  of  Infested  soils,  the  author  describes  the  formaldehyde  treatment 
both  In  the  form  of  gas  and  as  a  disinfecting  solution  for  the  prevention  of 
the  scab.  For  large  quantities  of  seed  he  recommends  the  use  of  formaldetiyde 
gas  generated  by  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  as  the  most  practical 
disinfecting  agent. 

The  effects  of  some  funglddea  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  stlnk- 
iag  smut  on  the  gemination  of  wheat,  Q.  L.  Sutton  and  J.  T.  Pbtdhah 
(Affr.  Oas.  X.  S.  Wale*.  18  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  2S5-2S3,  /Iff*..  iO).— The  authors 
carrle«l  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  plats,  boxes,  etc.,  to  determine  the  effects 
of  fungicides  on  the  germination  of  wheat  under  various  conditions  of  experi- 
mentation. 

In  the  first  series  18  varieties  of  wheat  were  treated  with  hot  water,  formalin, 
copi)er  sulphate,  copper  sulphate  solution  and  slaked  lime,  and  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  lime  water  to  determine  whether  the  treatment  would  have  an 
injurious  effe<-t  on  seed  grain.  From  the  tabular  statements  presented  it  is 
seen  that  the  germination  was  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  different  treat- 
ments in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  treatment  which  retarded  the 
germination  least:  Formalin,  copper  sulphate  and  slaked  lime,  cop|)pr  sulphittp 
and  lime  water,  hot  water,  and  copper  sulphate.  The  ameliorating  effect  of 
lime  used  after  the  copper-sulphate  treatment  Is  clearly  indicated  by  this  ex- 
periment, and  the  authors  recommend  its  use  either  in  the  form  of  slaked  lime 
or  lime  water  whenever  seed  is  treated  with  copper  sulphate. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  seed  just  prior  to  planting  or  whether  it  may  be  done 
with  sofety  some  time  before  planting.  These  experiments  were  divided  into 
two  parts.     In  one  the  seed  was  spread  in  the  sun  and  dried  immediately  after 
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treating,  while  In  the  other  the  seed  was  not  dried  but  was  hung  in  bags  in  an 
oiien  shed  so  that  tlie  superfluous  moisture  would  drain  away.  The  results 
obtained  are  not  altogether  conclusive,  as  beyond  the  fact  that  the  seed  treated 
with  hot  water  became  moldy  and  half  rotten  but  little  effect  was  noted  which 
could  l>e  attributed  to  the  treatment. 

In  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  treatments  for  the  prevention 
of  smut,  formalin  and  copper  sulphate  treatments  were  used,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  copper  sulphate  was  found  to  be  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  solution. 
Where  copper  sulphate  In  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  100  was  used  its  efficiency 
was  about  the  same  as  where  formalin  was  employed. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  formalin  or  copper  sulphate 
treatment  would  prevent  reinfection  with  smut  was  carried  on  with  a  number 
of  varieties  of  wheat,  In  which  the  seed  was  treated  and  afterwards  Infected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  spores  of  the  fungus.  This  series  of 
experiments  indicated  that  the  protective  layer  or  film  of  copper  about  the  seed 
is  quite  beneficial,  while  formalin,  as  a  protection  against  reinfection,  has  but 
slight  effect. 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  different  fungicides  on  seed 
grain  when  planted  In  ground  too  dry  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  the  results 
•varied  with  the  different  varieties.  It  appears  that  for  seed  lying  dormant  in 
dry  soil  for  a  period  of  4  months  there  is  no  need  of  a  protective  film  such  as 
would  be  deposited  by  the  fungicide. 

TTstUagro  maydia  on  the  adventltions  roots  of  com,  J.  Chifflot  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  [Pariit],  lU  (1907),  Ko.  14,  pp.  76Jh766).— The  author  reports 
baving  observed  on  the  adventitious  roots  of  maize  undoubted  evidences  of  corn 
smut,  and  by  inoculations  he  was  able  to  produce  the  hypertrophled  tissues 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

The  raising  of  strains  of  plants  resistant  to  fungous  dlseaaaa,  E.  E.  Salmon 
(Report  of  the  Third  International  Conference,  1906,  on  Oenetica.  London:  Roy, 
Hort.  Soc.,  1907,  pp.  57S->?«^).— ^he  author  calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
investigators  devoting  their  work  more  largely  to  the  raising  of  cultivated  plants 
which  are  resistant  to  fungus  diseases,  and  points  out  the  varying  susceptibility 
of  different  Individuals  to  parasitism.  He  also  states  that  different  varieties 
of  cultivated  plants  show  very  different  constitutions  with  respect  to  fungus 
diseases,  and  that  where  such  constitutional  characters  have  been  tested  they 
have  been  found  to  be  fixed  for  the  species,  variety,  or  race,  and  to  transmit 
their  iumiunity  or  8UK<-eptiblllty  to  their  progeny,  the  characters  appearing 
unchanged  in  the  tiybrids. 

Ascogenous  forms  of  Olceoaporium  and  Colletotrlchum,  C.  L.  Shbab  and 
Anna  K.  Wood  (Bot.  Oaz..  43  (1907),  No.  4,  PP-  259-266).— On  account  of  the 
inii>ortanee  of  better  Information  regarding  the  life  histories  of  fungi,  the 
nuthors  studied  a  numt)er  of  forms  and  have  succeeded  in  growing  both  the 
conidlal  and  asoogenous  stages  from  8  different  hosts,  as  follows:  Olaeotporium 
rufomaculan»  from  graiies.  O.  fructigenum  from  the  apple,  an  apparently  unde- 
scrlbed  Gloeosporium  from  the  cranberry,  O.  elattUxe  from  the  leaves  of  the 
rubl>er  plant,  a  form  from  the  honey  locust,  one  from  Ginkgo  biloba,  Colleto- 
t rich  urn  goasypii  from  cotton,  and  C.  lindemuthianum  from  cultivated  beans. 
Of  these  the  ascogeuous  form  of  only  one  bad  been  hitherto  reported. 

The  authors  found  that  In  attempting  to  make  pure  cultures  they  would  fre- 
quently fall  to  secure  the  ascogenous  form,  but  that  once  obtained  it  could  t)e 
successfully  grown  on  various  media  and  under  various  conditions  for  several 
generations. 

Heretofore  forms  of  these  fungi  occurring  on  different  host  plants  liave  been 
regarded  as  distinct  species,  but  the  authors'  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
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tbat  they  can  not  be  successfally  segregated  as  t^iecieB,  as  they  were  imable  to 
find  differences  other  than  the  host  plant  of  safficient  constancy  or  Importance 
to  distinguish  the  species  or  even  Tarieties.  On  this  account  the  authors  are 
for  the  present  disposed  to  regard  the  various  forms  as  varieties  of  one  gpedea. 
and  for  reasons  presented  they  refer  them  all  to  Olomerella  rufomacubmi, 
wblrh  was  originally  described  from  specimens  from  the  grape.  A  brief  account 
of  these  investigations  has  been  given  elsewhere  (B.  8.  R.,  18,  p  94C). 

An  aocoant  of  the  g«nua  Fythiiun  and  some  Chytridlacee,  E.  J.  Btttui 
(Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Bot.  8er.,  1  (1907),  No.  5,  pp.  161.  pl».  10). — A  moao- 
graphic  study  is  given  of  the  genus  Pythlum,  In  which  the  biology,  phylogenf. 
and  systematic  relations  are  described.  Most  of  the  species  are  said  to  be 
saprophytic,  although  some  have  become  hemisaprophytic,  causing  destructive 
plant  diseases.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  parasites,  although  their  best 
development  occurs  when  living  as  saprophytes. 

Ot>servations  are  given  on  some  Chytridiaces  which  are  parasitic  on  aquatic 
Saprolegniacee,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  new  8i>ecle8  of  the  different  genera  tre 
described. 

DlaeasM  of  fruit  and  fmit-bMtrliig  plants  (London:  Bd.  Agr.  and  Fitheriet, 
1906,  pp.  IS,  charts  7). — A  series  of  colored  charts  with  explanatory  text  lllns- 
trating  and  describing  the  gross  characters  of  a  number  of  the  more  prev«lenl 
fungus  diseases  of  fruits  and  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  giving  BuggestioDs  for 
their  control  or  eradication.  The  cbarts  are  intended  for  banging  In  Bclno! 
or  lecture  rooms,  and  the  diseases  Illustrated  are  strawberry  leaf-spot  straw- 
berry mildew,  apple  rot,  cherry  scab,  apple  mildew,  apple  canker,  heart-wood 
rot,  tree-root  rot  bladder  plums,  peach  leaf-cur],  shot-bole  fungus,  leaf  bllglit. 
apple  scab,  pear  scab,  brown  rot,  vine  leaf-blotch,  vine  leaf-scorcb,  blade  nt 
of  Tine,  powdery  mildew  of  vine,  pear  leaf  cluster-cups,  apricot  rust.  Ani«ir<ii 
gooseberry  disease,  walnut  leaf-blotch,  cherry  leaf-blotcb,  hasel  mildew,  itod 
silver  leaf. 

The  scab  of  apples  and  pears,  E.  Vooes  {Deut.  Landvc.  Preste,  Si  (ISt't. 
yon.  S3,  pp.  276.  277;  3 J,  pp.  2S4,  2S5;  3.5,  pp.  290,  291,  figs.  17).— An  acconnt  U 
given  of  the  biology  of  the  species  of  Fusicladium  that  cause  the  scab  of  apples. 
I)ears,  and  cherries.  The  organisms  are  described  at  length  and  the  metbods  by 
which  they  gain  entrance  to  the  host  plant,  the  effect  produced  on  the  bostK  tbe 
methods  of  propagation  of  the  fungi,  and  the  susceptibility  of  varieties  to  i^fe^ 
tion  are  nil  treated-  at  some  length. 

The  perennial  mycelium  of  pear  mat,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (.Va<«nr.  Zti(*r. 
Land  u.  Forstu;.,  5  (1907),  No.  i,  pp.  217-219,  fig.  J).— The  author  figures  and 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  Kcidial  stage  of  pear  rust  on  shoots  ot  tntf 
where  the  mycelium  must  have  been  perennial,  as  the  time  of  occurrence  *oi 
location  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  wintered  on  tbe  host  plant 

Oiidlum  or  powdery  mildew  of  the  Tine,  F.  T.  Bioletti  ( California  Sic  B»l- 
186,  pp.  Sl.'i-S.JS,  tig*.  17).— A  description  is  given  of  the  OMium  or  powdery 
mildew  of  the  vine,  which  is  due  to  tbe  summer  or  conidial  ptiase  of  Vnein*!* 
spiralis.  This  disease,  according  to  the  author,  is  one  of  the  most  gerlow 
fungus  diseases  to  which  grapes  In  California  are  subject 

After  describing  the  fungus  and  its  eflTect  upon  tbe  host  plant,  the  aatboi 
gives  ac*rount8  of  the  metbods  of  treatment,  the  application  of  sulphur,  It  l> 
claimed,  being  the  most  efficient.  Methods  of  training,  cultivation,  and  irri- 
gation which  keep  the  vine  dry  minimise  the  danger  of  attadc.  The  weatlier 
and  season  when  the  sulphur  Is  applied  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  namber 
of  treatments  will  vary  with  the  locality,  season,  and  variety.  The  «**  *' 
the  sulphur  and  Its  application  will  vary  from  80  cts.  to  $2.25  per  acre,  depew'- 
ing  upon  the  form  of  apparatus  and  the  fineness  of  tbe  sulphur.    Tbw  fu 
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American  makes  of  machines  have  been  found  inferior  to  some  obtained  in 
Europe,  whicli  are  especiuily  adapted  to  tlie  distribution  of  sulphur. 

Rose  canker,  P.  Sobaueb  (Ztschr.  Pflaiizrnkrank.,  17  (1907),  So.  1,  pp.  S2-S2, 
p/».  2). — A  form  of  canlier  observed  on  Crimson  Rarabier  and  other  roaes  which 
appears  a«  a  result  of  frost  injury  near  tlie  base  of  the  stems  is  described.  A 
similar  injury  is  also  reported  ufmn  various  spineas. 

ECONOHIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOKOLOOY. 

Becent  progress  la  the  study  of  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution,  R.  H. 
Lock  (London:  J.  Hurray,  1906,  pp.  XV+i99,  pis.  5,  figs.  47). — In  thi^  volume 
an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  some  of  the  results  of  recent  investigations 
liearing  upon  the  subject  of  here<llty  for  tlie  purpose  of  Indicating,  wherever 
possible,  their  value  to  tlie  breeder  of  animals  and  plants.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  natural  selection,  biometry,  mutation.  Mendellsui,  and  cytology.  Ex- 
amples chosen  to  illustrate  various  features  of  evolution  and  heredity  are 
drawn  liotb  from  the  plant  and  animal  Icingdonis  and  from  the  work  of  recent 
and  also  some  of  the  older  investigators. 

Mammals  of  the  Hexican  boundary  of  the  United  States,  E.  A.  Meabns 
(f.  S.  Xat.  31u8.  Bui.  56,  pt.  1.  pp.  XV+.530,  pis.  IS,  figs.  126).— The  biological 
section  attached  to  the  international  boundary  survey  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  made  observations  on  the  mammals  and  plants  of  that  region. 
A  list  is  given  of  the  trees  observed  along  the  Mexican  boundary  line  together 
with  a  general  account  of  the  iMtanical  features  of  this  region  and  the  flora. 
The  greater  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  140-501)  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  dis- 
rassloD  of  the  mammals  of  the  region  belonging  to  the  orders  Marsnpialla, 
Edentata.  Ungulata,  and  GUres.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  ground 
squirrels  and  mice. 

TTsefuI  birds  and  their  protection,  E.  H.  Fobbush  (Boston:  Mass.  Bd.  Agr., 
1907.  pp.  XX+437.  pis.  56,  figs.  /7/).— The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, In  recognition  of  the  economic  importance  of  birds  In  the  control  of 
insect  pests,  provided  an  appropriation  for  the  prejiaratlon  of  a  volume  covering 
the  general  habits  of  birds  and  their  protection.  The  subject  matter  is  largely 
based  on  the  facts  and  conditions  observed  In  Massachusetts,  but  also  applies 
In  large  part  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  volume  include  the  general  value  of  birds  to 
man;  their  utility  in  orchards,  woodlands,  fields,  and  gardens,  the  natural 
checks  which  operate  to  diminish  the  multiplication  of  birds,  and  practical 
methods  for  the  protection  of  all  useful  birds. 

An  ornithological  cross-section  of  Illinois  in  autumn,  S.  A.  Fobbes  (Bui. 
III.  State  Lab.  Xat.  Hist.,  7  (1907),  .\rt.  9,  pp.  30.i~335).— The  purpose  of  the 
observations  reported  in  this  article  was  to  determine  the  relative  frequency  of 
dilTerent  species  of  birds,  the  feeding  Iiabits  of  which  are  fairly  well  known. 
For  this  purpose  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  author  were  instructed  to  travel 
across  the  State  of  Illinois  from  east  to  west,  noting  the  species  and  number 
of  individuals  of  birds  which  could  be  observed  within  a  strip  of  land  150  ft. 
wide  extending  across  tiie  State.  The  area  covered  by  these  observations  was 
3.519  acres,  and  the  total  numt)er  of  birds  identified  was  4.804,  of  which  1,620 
were  English  sparrows  and  .S,184  native  sjiecies.  Tlie  observations  showed  the 
presence  of  874  birds  jier  s<iuare  mile,  or  1.36  iier  acre. 

A  number  of  tables  are  presente<l.  showing  the  relative  frequency  of  the  18 
most  important  native  birds  of  Illinois,  the  numlier  of  birds  observed  in  fields 
of  different  crops,  and  the  apparent  preference  of  birds  for  certain  crops.    It 
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is  believed  that  after  more  fleld  work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  a  reliable 
basis  will  be  formed  for  generallzatlong  regarding  the  actual  value  of  birds  to 
the  farmer. 

▲  history  of  the  commlasloii  of  agrlcultnral  parasitology,  A.  Mebaz  {BoL 
Com.  Par.  Agr.,  4  (1901),  Wo.  1,  pp.  106,  pis.  3). — ^The  results  obtained  by  the 
Mexican  eommlssion  of  agricultural  parasitology  during  the  past  6  years  are 
summarized  In  this  report  with  particular  reference  to  the  bearing  of  tbis  woife 
upon  the  advancement  of  practical  agriculture.  Particular  mention  is  made  of 
the  work  of  the  commission  In  the  study  of  injurious  insects  and  fungus 
diseases. 

Xntomological  notes,  W.  W.  Fboooatt  (Agr.  Oaz.  K.  S.  Waits.  18  (19ff3), 
No.  2,  pp.  149-15i). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  bot  fly,  the  elephant  beetle 
on  apple  trees,  and  wireworms  In  pastures. 

X*port  upon  the  work  of  the  State  crop  pest  commission,  W.  Neweu 
(Crop  Pest  Com.  La.  Circ.  IS,  pp.  11). — Brief  mention  Is  made  of  the  details  of 
ofllce  work,  publication  of  circulars,  exhibits  at  fairs,  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  and  lectures  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Crop  Pest  Commission.  Attention  is  being  given  to  nurseiy 
Inspection,  the  eradication  of  the  white  fly  and  cattle  ticks,  and  a  study  of  tlie 
New  Orleans  ant.  In  1906,  the  red-pink  fungus  was  introduced  into  LoniRians 
orange  groves,  and  despite  the  dry  season  which  is  considered  UDfarorabie  to 
Its  development,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  white  flies  were  destroyed  by  it 

Insects  and  diseases  liable  to  be  introduced  into  Mississippi,  G.  W.  Hn- 
WCK  (Mi«sissippi  Sta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  16.  flgg.  9). — Attention  is  called  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Introducing  into  Mississippi  the  San  Jos^  scale,  new  peach  scale; 
woolly  aphis,  strawberry  louse,  cotton-boll  weevil,  black  knot,  crown  gall,  and 
peach  rosette.  These  pests  and  fungus  diseases  are  briefly  described  and 
directions  are  given  for  combating  them  if  they  should  appear. 

A  natural  history  of  the  British  lepldoptera,  J.  W.  Tim  (London:  SiMn, 
Sonnenschein  rf  Co.;  Berlin:  Priedlander  d  Son,  1906,  vol.  5,  pp.  XIII+S.^S.  pU. 
6). — In  the  flrst  part  of  this  volume  a  general  account  Is  given  of  hybrids  and 
mongrels  among  lepldoptera  with  numerous  instances  of  each  and  with  mentka 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  observed  in  these  phenomena. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
group  Alucitldes,  Including  descriptions  of  species,  analytical  tables  for  identi- 
fication of  species,  and  biological  notes. 

The  principal  animal  enemies  of  wheat,  L.  VrvABEixi  (Rivist9,  4.  ser.,  U 
(1907),  yos.  1.  pp.  5-9;  2,  pp.  33-37;  3,  pp.  56-60;  4.  PP.  80-84;  5,  pp.  lOS-lOS; 
6,  pp.  1Z9^131;  7,  pp.  158-161;  8,  pp.  172-174,  figs.  5). —The  author  presents  a 
general  review  of  the  known  facts  regarding  the  appearance,  biology,  and 
means  of  combating  the  more  Important  insect  and  other  enemies  of  wheat 
In  this  discussion  notes  are  given  on  cockchafers,  wireworms,  mole  crickets, 
cutworms,  Hessian  fly,  wheat  midge,  Sitophylus  granarius,  grain  weevil,  nema- 
tode worms,  and  certain  sjiecles  of  birds. 

Thrlps,  L.  P.  DE  BussY  (Mcied.  DeH-Proefstal.  Medan,  1  (1907).  yo.  5,  pp. 
172-174). — ^A  brief  report  is  made  of  the  injury  to  tobacco  as  a  result  of  a  seri- 
ous infestation  with  tobacco  thrlps.  In  combating  this  pest  the  best  results 
were  obtained  from  the  thorough  application  of  kerosene  emulsion. 

Economic  notes  on  aphids  and  coccinellids,  R.  H.  Johnson  IBnt.  Vetcs,  IS 
(1907),  yo.  5,  pp.  171-174). — In  studying  lady  beetles  the  author  has  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  plant  lice  on  various  native  and  introduced  species  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  not  commonly  reported  as  being  Infested  with  plant  Uce.  It 
appears  that  the  lady  birds  which  feed  upon  these  plant  lice  are  not  found  In 
the  same  abundance  on  all  of  the  host  plants  upon  which  the  plant  lice  feed. 
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The  apple  woolly  »phlB  and  ramedlal  maasurM.  Green  apple  leaf  aphis 
and  remedlflB,  R.  I.  Smith  (Oa.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  2S,  pp.  4^<  fto*-  iO). — A  compar- 
ison of  various  remedies  for  tbe  woolly  apbis  showed  that  keroseue  emulsion 
need  at  a  strength  of  15  per  cent  is  most  effective.  In  applying  this  remedy 
the  soil  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  2)  to  3  in.  around  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  tbe  kerosene  emulsion  applied  directly  to  the  soil.  For  small  trees  the 
area  thus  treated  may  be  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  for  this  from  2i  to  3  gal.  of  kero- 
sene emulsion  would  be  required.  For  larger  trees  with  roots  spreading  3  or  4 
ft.  In  all  directions,  soil  should  be  removed  from  a  circle  of  not  less  than  4  ft. 
in  diameter  and  from  5  to  6  gal.  of  emulsion  applied.  In  the  case  of  trees  from 
4  to  10  years  of  age  this  treatment  will  cost  from  4  to  8  cts.  per  tree.  One 
application  Is  suflScient  for  a  year,  and  two  applications  in  successive  years  will 
practically  destroy  the  woolly  aphis. 

Less  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  tobacco  dust,  tobacco 
stems,  carbon  bisulpbld,  and  whale-oil  soap. 

The  apple  leaf  aphis  may  he  successfully  controlled  by  spraying  with  a  tolmcco 
decoction  prepared  by  IxiiliDg  3  lbs.  of  tobacco  stems  In  5  gal.  of  water  for  2 
hoars  or  by  spraying  with  a  20  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion. 

Sesnlts  obtained  by  Berltee  and  Silvestri  in  combating  the  olive  fly, 
Ctjboni  (Bol.  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  Ital.,  12  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  226-231)  .—Tbe  Injuries 
caused  by  the  olive  fly  have  l)cen  successfully  combated  by  the  use  of  n  mixture 
containing  65  parts  molasses,  31  of  honey,  2  of  glycerin,  and  2  of  arsenate  of 
soda.     Before  using,  this  stock  mixture  is  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water. 

Fruit  fly,  J.  S.  Jefferson  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Au»t.,  15  (i.907),  No.  S, 
pp.  161-166). — In  combating  this  i)est  it  Is  necessary  promptly  to  remove  and 
destroy  infested  fruit  In  order  to  prevent  the  great  multiplication  of  the  fly. 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  tlie  distribution  of  the  fly  in  Western  Australia  and  the 
probable  means  by  which  It  is  accomplished. 

The  fruit-tree  leaf -roller,  J.  M.  Stedman  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  71,  pp.  21,  figs. 
H). — Cacacia  argprospila  fortunately  does  not  occur  every  year  in  large  num- 
bers.    In  some  cases  the  damage  is  excessive  to  all  kinds  of  orchard  trees. 

In  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  author  It  was  found  that  the  Insect 
lias  but  one  brood  annually,  that  the  winter  Is  passed  In  tbe  egg  stage  on  twigs 
and  small  branches,  and  that  the  larvte  appear  In  May  and  feed  upon  the  young 
leaves  and  buds.  These  larva  are  partly  protected  by  the  leaves  which  they 
fasten  about  them,  but  the  thorough  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  Just  before 
the  blossoms  open  or  Just  after  they  have  fallen  and  before  the  iarv«e  have 
completed  their  leaf  nest  gives  satisfactory  resuita 

The  gipsy  moth  in  Kaine,  E.  F.  Hitchiros  (Bui.  Maine  Dept.  Agr.,  6 
(1907),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  pis.  2,  figs.  S). — A  brief  historical  account  Is  given  of  the 
gipsy  moth  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  In  Maine,  together  with  notes 
on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  Insect.  The  present  status  of  the  moth  In 
Maine  is  indicated,  and  a  copy  Is  given  of  the  recent  State  law  for  the  protection 
of  trees  and  shmbs  and  of  the  rules  adc^ted  by  tbe  commissioner  of  agriculture 
in  carrying  out  this  law. 

Spiders  and  the  ntm  moth,  C.  Loos  (Centbl.  Gesam.  Forstw..  S3  (1907), 
No.  3,  pp.  109-113,  fig.  1). — Observations  were  made  on  the  effectiveness  of 
opiders  in  the  destruction  of  the  nun  moth  In  Its  various  stages. 

Phylloxera  in  Vatelllna,  G.  Molon  (Agr.  Mud.,  13  (1!)07),  No.  11,  pp.  156- 
159,  figs.  ^). — The  present  status  of  the  phylloxera  in  this  region  is  briefly  de- 
scribed with  notes  on  the  methods  which  have  l)een  undertaken  for  Its  control. 

Three  enemies  of  the  cacao  in  Saint  Thomas,  M.  Montet  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop., 
^  (1907),  No.  70,  pp.  106-109).— la  the  author's  opinion  the  3  worst  enemies  of 
cacao  In  Saint  Thomas  are  rats,  white  ants,  and  an  unidentified  Insect  borer. 
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BatB  may  be  controlled  to  some  extoit  by  the  use  of  infections  rims  &nd 
poisoned  baits  and  by  the  mongoose.  Tlie  nests  of  white  ants  are  quite  easily 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  blsulphid  of  carbon. 

Ina«cts  in  the  coniferous  foiests  of  Vosges  in  1906,  de  Gaji,  (Rev.  Eau* 
et  Forft»,  ie  (1907),  So.  6,  pp.  161-164). — A  careful  survey  of  this  region  was 
made  to  determine  tlie  extent  of  infestation  of  coniferous  trees  witb  various 
siiecles  of  biirk  beetles  and  weevils.  The  results  are  stated  in  a  tabular  form. 
It  Is  believed  that  In  such  work  frequent  reconnaissances  are  desirable.  Trees 
found  to  l>e  Infested  should  be  immediately  cut  and  the  bark  removed. 

A  homemade  and  effectiTe  insect  trap,  J.  D.  Evans  (Canad.  Ent.,  S9  (2907), 
No.  5,  pp.  150-1.}2.  fig.  1). — The  author  has  had  excellent  success  in  catehiog 
insects  for  collections  from  the  use  of  a  simple  trap.  This  consists  of  a  paper 
funnel  in  whlcti  an  incandescent  light  is  suspended  and  which  opens  below  into 
a  glam  Jar  containing  cyanid  of  iwtash. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  aiaenate  of  le»d,  L.  Dbgbully  (Prog.  Sgr-  el 
Vit.  (Ed.  I'Eift).  28  (1907),  No.  16,  pp.  462,  463).— On  account  of  bis  inability 
to  obtain  acetate  of  lead  upon  the  market,  the  author  used  nitrate  of  lend  fbr 
the  pre|>aratton  of  arsenate  of  lead  by  combination  with  arsenate  of  soda.  For 
this  purpose,  good  results  were  obtained  wben  0.5  kg.  arsenate  of  soda  in  5  liters 
of  water  was  added  to  1.2  kg.  nitrate  of  lead  in  5  liters  of  water. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1906  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bec-Krepers'  Assoc.  Ontario,  1906,  pp.  64). — In  this  report  a 
record  is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association  held  In  Toronto,  November  7-0,  190&  The 
dlBcusslona  at  the  various  sessions  were  largely  of  a  practical  nature  and  con- 
cerned chiefly  the  production  and  marketing  of  honey.  The  essential  points  la 
the  production  of  comb  honey  were  discussed  by  V.  H.  Bowen  (pp.  14-16).  The 
matter  of  Inspection  for  foul  brood  received  considerable  attention,  and  a  cour 
Is  given  of  the  Ontario  Act  for  the  suppression  of  this  disease. 

Short  accounts  were  also  presented  of  beekeeping  as  an  occupation  for  women, 
apiary  appliances,  retailing  bouey,  fall  management  of  bees,  etc. 

The  claaaiflcation,  biology,  and  distribution  of  the  honeybee,  H.  Tos 
BUTTEUBEEPEN  (Mitt.  Zool.  Mus.  Berlin,  S  (1906),  A'o.  2,  pp.  117-201,  Hg*.  8).— 
The  present  monograph  on  the  honeybee  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  original 
home  of  the  honeybee  and  its  relatives,  the  Instincts  of  bees,  the  systematie 
relationship  of  the  honeybee  and  other  species,  and  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
biology  of  bees.  The  literature  of  the  subject  Is  discussed  In  connection  with  a 
bibliography  of  140  titles.  Analytical  tables  are  presented  for  the  identificatioB 
of  varieties  of  bees  related  to  the  honeybee,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
common  races  of  the  honeybee  and  other  species  of  bees  known  to  be  of  possible 
value  for  the  collection  of  honey. 

Bearing  queens,  E.  Giraud  (ApicvXteur,  51  (1907),.  "So.  4,  PP-  157-163.  fit*. 
4). — A  description  Is  given  of  the  form  and  characters  of  the  natural  cell  in 
which  queens  are  reared,  and  attention  Is  called  to  the  Importance  of  rearing 
queens  at  home  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  breeding  and  to  save  expense,  TTie 
author  describes  and  illustrates  practical  methods  by  which  queen  cells  may  be 
starte<l  and  the  worker  bees  Induced  to  supply  these  cells  with  royal  jelly  for  the 
development  of  the  queens. 

Amount  of  water  necessary  for  bees,  O.  Gerdot  (ApicuUeur,  SI  (1907),  i'o. 
4,  pp.  16.'i-16H). — Statistical  data  are  presented  relating  to  the  quantity  of  water 
requlre<l  by  bees  under  various  conditions.  According  to  the  observation  of 
the  author  and  other  Investigators,  It  apiiears  that  bees  need  from  i  to  J  kg.  of 
water  dally  i)er  colony.    It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  attention  be  given  to 
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this  point  80  that  the  bees  may  have  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  con- 
renlently  located. 

Disinfection  of  silkworm  nurseries  by  means  of  a  new  method,  Gasperini 
{Bol  Quind.  Soc.  Agr.  Jtal.,  12  (1901),  No.  7.  pp.  292-29.} ) .—In  outbreaks  of 
flaccidlty  among  silkworms,  the  author  obtained  excellent  results  lu  controlling 
the  disease  by  fumigating  with  a  mixture  of  'nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphur, 
allowing  the  fumes  to  operate  for  24  hours. 

P00D8— HUMAN  inTTEITIOH. 

Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  H. 
Ankeney  {Ann,  Rpt.  Ohio  Dairy  atid  Food  Comr.,  21  (1906),  pp.  98).— The 
work  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commission  with  reference  to  the  examination 
of  foods  and  drugs,  the  legal  prosecutions  resulting  from  the  work,  the  financial 
report  for  the  year,  and  several  special  reports  are  Included  in  this  publication, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  State  food  laws.  Of  the  1,964  samples  examined, 
834  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  As  a  result  of  the  work  prosecutions  were 
brought  during  the  year  on  121  articles. 

An  examination  of  canned  chicken,  veal  loaf,  and  similar  goods  showed  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  samples  had  to  be  classed  as  adulterate<l.  "  The 
chicken  and  turkey  samples  tvere  chiefly  other  meats.  Some  of  the  samples 
contained  tin  and  zinc,  which  was  evidently  due  to  the  ]K)or  quality  of  the 
containers  or  lack  of  care  in  canning.  A  few  contained  either  boric,  benzoic, 
or  salicylic  acid,  while  perhaps  half  contained  sulphites  reported  by  chemist  as 
traces  only  or  as  added  sulphites." 

Corw  oil;  its  possible  use  as  an  adulterant  in  lard  and  its  detection,  W. 
UcPherson  and  W.  A.  Ruth  (pp.  18-23). — Maize  oil,  or  com  oil,  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose,  was  the  subject  of  special  investigation, 
88  the  materia]  Is  attracting  attention  as  a  food  stuff  and  is  rumored  to  be  used 
as  an  adulterant  for  culinary  fats.  To  determine  the  effects  of  the  presence 
of  com  oil  in  lard,  3  samples  of  pure  lard  were  mtxe<i  with  definite  quantities 
of  the  oil  and  tested  for  making  different  sorts  of  pastry,  etc.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Judged  by  quality  and  appearance,  the  presence  of  com  oil  did  not  a]>preciably 
affect  the  quality  and  palatabillty  of  the  food  in  which  it  was  used.  "  No  physi- 
ological tests  were  carried  out,  but  considering  the  source  of  the  oil  and  its 
similarity  to  wholesome  vegetable  oils,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  food 
value.  Whether  com  oil  is  actually  used  as  an  adulterant  of  lard  or  not,  the 
above  results  show  that  lard  containing  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  the  oil  might 
easily  pass  for  the  pure  product." 

The  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  lard,  com  oil,  and  mixtures  of 
the  two  were  studied  with  a  view  to  finding  a  satisfactory  method  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  com  oil,  but  neither  the  lodin  number,  the  butyro-refracto- 
meter  readings,  nor  color  tests  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  Ijest  results 
were  obtained  by  separating  the  unKni>onifinbie  product  according  to  Bomer's 
acetate  method.  "  The  percentage  of  sitosterol  in  corn  oil  is  much  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  cholesterol  in  lard,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  melting  points  of  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  the  cholesterol  and  sistostcrol  are 
so  far  apart  (113"  and  127°-128'',  respectively),  renders  it  possible  to  detect 
even  very  small  amounts  of  com  oil  present  In  lard." 

"  It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  tlie  acetyl  derivative  oli- 
tained  from  the  lard  containing  even  2  per  i-ent  of  corn  oil  is  markedly  higher 
than  the  corresponding  derivative  ol)talned  from  pure  lard.  This  would  indicate 
that  In  the  process  of  purification  the  sitosterol  is  obtained  nearly  pure." 
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Tbe  m«tbod  outlined  "would,  of  course,  fail  in  the  presence  of  cotton-seed 
oil.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  latter  oil  is  used  to  any  extent  as  an 
adulterant  of  lard  at  present,  due  undoubtedly  to  tbe  ease  with  which  It  can 
be  detected.  In  tbe  examination  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  samples  of 
lard  made  durlufc  tbe  last  three  years  in  this  laboratory  not  a  single  sample  was 
found  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil. 

"The  large  amount  of  ether  necessary  for  the  extraction  of  the  unsaponifl- 
able  products  .  .  .  renders  it  an  expensive  .  .  .  [method]  to  carry  out.  Tbe 
ether,  however,  may  be  largely  recovered  by  distillation.  An  Investigation  U 
now  tielng  carried  out  In  this  laboratory  with  the  hope  of  so  modifying  tbe 
method  as  to  overcome  tbe  above  objection." 

HulphurouH  acid  in  meats,  O.  8.  ilarckwwth  (pp.  29-39,  dgms.  2). — Methods 
for  determining  tbe  presence  of  sulphurous  add  in  meat  were  studied  with 
samples  of  pork  and  beef  with  special  reference  to  tbe  determination  of  the 
amount  of  sulphur  which  may  be  normally  present  as  a  result  of  decompositloa. 

"  For  the  recovery  of  sulphurous  add  In  meats,  at  least,  lodin  should  not  be 
used  as  an  absorbent  when  It  Is  to  be  determined  volumetrically  or  gravi- 
nietrically.  The  results  are  most  erratic  and  unreliable.  On  tbe  other  band 
Itromin  water  Is  efficient  and  reliable.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  groand 
lor  the  assertion  that  too  much  sulphurous  acid  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
Itromin  as  an  oxidant  The  quantities  found  in  fresh,  uncontamlnated  samples 
of  both  pork  and  beef  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  when  calculated  to  SO^ 
(This  may  not  apply  to  meats  long  refrigerated  or  canned.) 

"  The  amount  of  volatile  sulphur  compounds  will  probably  fumlsb  a  check  aa 
the  age  of  meats,  whether  fresh,  refrigerated,  or  canned. 

"Tbe  cause  of  tbe  [observed]  dllTerence  in  the  amount  of  SOi  recovered  from 
ix>rk  and  beef  must  be  left  for  continued  study.  It  is  no  doubt  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  dlffereuce  in  the  amount  of  fat  In  the  respective  samples. 

"  It  Is  my  opinion  that  fresh  meats  should  be  condemned  when  showing  more 
than  0.0025  per  cent  sulphur  calculated  to  SO,  for  when  showing  this  amount 
they  have  already  become,  more  or  less  disintegrated  by  bacteriological  acti(m. 
Any  amount  alMve  0.0025  i)er  cent  must  either  be  attributed  to  excessive  age  or 
added  sulphites." 

The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  (Iniianapoli*:  Ind. 
Bd.  Health,  1907,  pp.  6.}).— Provisions  of  the  State  laws  which  have  to  do  with 
luods  and  drugs  are  given  and  an  Index  is  provided.  The  regulations  regarding 
sanitary  conditions  take  into  account  the  health  of  employees  in  dairies,  bakeries, 
etc.,  and  the  condition  of  abattoirs  and  slaughterhouses,  groceries  and  meat  mar 
kets,  drug  stores,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

Bepoit  of  committee  on  adulterations  of  foods,  seeds,  and  other  products, 
and  legislative  enactment  recommended,  8.  B.  Packakd,  H.  R.  Wbioht,  and 
C.  P.  CuBTiss  (Den  Moines:  Iowa  liept.  Apr..  1906,  pp.  il). — ^Data  regarding  tbe 
composition  of  concentrated  feeds  and  condlmental  feeds  have  been  noted  from 
publications  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  966). 

Protelds  in  the  peanut  seed,  M.  Soavb  (Ann.  R.  Accad.  Agr.  Torino,  iS 
(1903),  p.  1;  aba.  in  Zentbl.  Physiol,  20  (1906),  No.  23,  p.  773).— A  proteid  with 
diastatic  proiierties  was  isolated,  as  well  as  two  proteids  soluble  respectively 
In  Rodiuni-chlorid  solution  and  a  dilute  alkaline  solution.  These  soluble  pro- 
teids on  hydrol.vsl3  yielded  different  amounts  of  histidin  and  arglnln,  and  so 
may  be  regarded  as  diCFerent  bodies.  No  alcohol  soluble  proteid  resembling 
Keln  was  found. 

Oil-bearingr  seeds  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  5  (1907),  ?fo.  18,  pp.  ^ll.  ili).— 
A  note  reporting  analyses  of  "  Marula  "  nuts  and  "  Maraamas "  beana  Tbe 
latter  plant  is  not  identifled  botanically. 
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Concerning  a  little-known  edible  muBhroom,  A.  R.  Chiapfella  (Zttchr. 
Dntertuch.  Nahr.  «.  Genussmtl,  IS  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  384-389).— Descriptive 
and  analytical  data  regarding  an  edible  mushroom  (Boletm  bellini)  are  re- 
ported and  discussed. 

The  identiflcation  of  schi  fruit  and  illipe  fruit  and  their  products,  E. 
ScHAFFNiT  (Landic.  Vers.  Stat.,  65  (1907),  No.  5-6,  pp.  449-456,  pi.  J).— The 
manufacture  of  culinary  fats  from  the  fruits  of  Butyrospermum  parkii  and 
illipe  species  is  described.  The  residue  from  fat  extraction  Is  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  feeding  stuff  and  as  an  adulterant  for  concentrated  feeds.  The 
microscopic  structure  of  these  materials  Is  described  with  a  view  to  their 
Identification. 

Concerning  the  ash  content  of  paprika,  R.  Windisch  (Ztschr.  Vntersuch. 
Nahr.  «.  Oenvssmtl,  IS  (1907),  No.  7,  pp.  S89S97).—Tbe  results  of  studies 
of  the  ash  content  of  a  number  of  sorts  of  paprika  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  tbe  use  of  such  data  for  the  detection  of  adulteration.  According  to  the 
author,  an  ash  content  of  7  to  8  per  cent  Is  not  proof  that  paprika  Is  adulterated, 
provided  a  careful  study  of  other  characteristics  or  constituents  Indicate  that 
It  may  be  pure. 

Concerning  edible  earths,  Balland  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  gS 
(1906),  pp.  181-18S;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  «.  Oenussmtl.,  IS  (1907), 
No.  7,  p.  4SS). — As  analyses  show,  soKmlled  edible  earths  contain  no  nutritive 
material. 

Lead  and  arsenic  in  tartaric  acid,  citric  add,  and  cream  of  tartar,  A.  W.  J. 
HacFadden  (Local  Oovt.  Bd.  [Qt.  Brit.],  Med.  Dept.,  Rpts.  Insp.  Poods,  1907, 
No.  2,  pp.  10). — With  n  view  to  obtaining  data  for  standards  of  purity  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  tartaric  add  and  cream  of  tartar  were  examined.  Small 
quantities  of  lead  were  found  In  nearly  every  sample  and  very  small  quanti- 
ties or  traces  of  arsenic  In  a  number  of  samples,  these  metals  being  accidental 
impurities. 

"Lead  and  arsenic  are  two  substances  in  which  the  deleterious  effect  of 
continued  ingestion  of  small  doses  bns  been  clearly  shown.  It  should  be  tbe  aim 
of  tbe  manufadurer  to  exclude  both  these  substances  from  articles  of  food 
and  food  Ingredients.  Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  however,  and  having  In 
view  the  quantities  in  which  tartaric  and  citric  acids  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
consumed  in  food,  drinks,  medicines,  etc.,  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
minute  amounts  of  lead  or  arsenic  (arsenlous  oxid)  below  0.002  per  cent  and 
0.00014  per  cent,  respedively,  would  not  be  suflSdent  to  Justify  their  con- 
demnation." 

Concerning  the  water  content  of  cooked  sausage,  H.  LVhbio  and  A.  Sabtobi 
(Pharm.  Centralhalle,  ^S  (1907),  No.  II,,  pp.  265-1868).— The  data  here  given 
include  determinations  of  the  water  content  of  small  sausages  known  as  Vienna 
sausage  or  Frankfort  sausage,  before  and  after  smoking,  after  the  short  cook- 
ing in  hot  water  which  the  siiu.sage  receives  at  the  factory  and  after  the  further 
cooking  to  which  they  are  usually  submitted  before  they  are  eaten.  The  work 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  securing  data  for  use  In  the  prevention  of  an 
undue  water  content  when  sold. 

The  preserTation  of  eggs  by  water  glass  and  the  composition  of  the  pre- 
served eggs,  J.  Hendrick  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci..  2  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  100-105).— 
The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  preserved  in  trade  lots  in  large  tuba 
showed  that  a  few  were  bad  or  unsalable.  For  instance,  out  of  384  dozen  eggs 
examined  5  dozen,  or  1.3  i)er  cent,  were  bad,-  the  great  majority  being  broken 
or  cracked  eggs.  The  eggs  preserved  In  water  glass  were  usually  of  good  qual- 
ity and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  In  appearance,  flavor,  and  smell,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  from  so-called  fresh  eggs — that  Is,  eggs  a  few  days  old.    As  the 
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period  of  preservation  Increases  a  distinct  change  Is  noted  botb  by  tbe  eye  and 
palate.  Eggs  which  have  been  3  or  4  years  in  water  glass  are  easily  recog- 
blzed,  tbe  white  becoming  pink  in  color  and  very  limpid.  "  Tbe  slight  alteratlcm 
in  tbe  flavor  of  the  egg  and  in  the  liqnldness  of  tbe  white  may  be  due  to  tiK 
inirease  In  soda."  Kven  when  4  years  old  no  unpleasant  taste  or  smell  w» 
observed  and  tbe  white  coagulated  In  tbe  usual  manner  when  cooked.  There 
was  a  slight  characteristic  odor  which  did  not  suggest  suipbureted  hydrogen. 
"  The  changes  in  the  preserved  eggs  take  place  very  gradually.  At  1  year  old 
they  are  hardly  noticeable ;  at  2  years  they  are  distinct,  but  not  so  distinct  as  at 
3  or  4  years  old." 

To  summarize  the  data  gained  from  general  observations  a  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  in  which  fresh  eggs  and  eggs  preserved  for  different  leDgtia 
of  time  were  compared,  the  principal  results  being  as  follows : 

Composition  of  freah  and  preserved  eggs. 


Kind  of  egK. 


Water. 


Fresh  egss 

Egga  preserred  1  year . 
E^  preserved  2  years 
Egis  preserved  2  yean 
Eggs  preserved  3  years 


Percent. 
73.18 
78.66 
78.73 
72.12 
74.66 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Pn-cent. 
2.11 
2.01 
2.07 
2.17 
2.10 


Fat. 


Percent. 
10.40 
10.70 
10.41 
11.19 
9.42 


Ash. 


PerceaL 
1.02 
.33 
1.02 
0.92 
1.00 


Potash. 

Soda. 

Pa-BoU. 

PerctaL 

0.120 

a.iM 

.101 

.215 

.073 

.311 

.075 

.296 

.069 

.343 

I 


SUn. 


Aral. 

a«ii 
.e 

.m 
.e 
.» 


In  general,  "  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  compoaition  of  ^gs  enn 
from  lengthened  immersion  In  water  glass.  Practically  no  dlica  and  very  little, 
If  any,  soda  find  their  way  into  the  eggs." 

To  determine  whether  much  silica  was  deposited  In  the  shells  of  preserved 
eggs  tbe  shell  and  adhering  membrane  of  a  number  of  samples  were  anaifzed 
"  If  we  omit  the  different  quantities  of  organic  matter  adhering  to  the  shelK 
the  main  difference  betn'een  the  different  samples  is  in  the  amount  of  silica 
which  they  contain.  In  the  fresh  eggs  this  is  about  0.5  per  cent,  and  it  ia- 
creases  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  eggs  have  been  in  tbe  solatloa. 
In  tbe  eggs  which  were  3  years  In  tbe  solution  the  silica  amounts  to  nearly 
2.5  per  cent  It  appears,  then,  that  a  slow  deposition  of  silica  takes  pUre  ia 
the  shell  of  the  egg.  The  percentage  of  lime  In  the  shells  remains  practirallT 
constant.  This  deposition  of  silica  in  tbe  shells  probably  blocks  up  the  pores 
of  the  shells  to  some  extent  and  renders  them  less  permeable." 

Analyses  of  the  sodium  silicate  used  for  the  preservation  of  eggs  sbowel 
that  it  "does  not  contain  quite  sufficient  soda  to  form  tbe  acid  metasiiirate. 
NaHSiO,.  The  solution  given  by  tbe  water  glass  is  strongly  alkaline  ia 
reaction." 

A  sample  of  sirup-thick  water  glass  contained  37.91  per  cent  silica,  lfi.48  per 
cent  soda,  and  0.14  per  cent  potash,  and  a  solution  prepared  for  preserving  efs? 
2.76  per  cent  silica,  1.20  per  cent  soda,  and  0.01  i)er  cent  potash. 

Influence  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture  on  the  preaerratlaB 
of  eggs,  De  liOVEBDO  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parte],  144  (2907).  »• 
41~43). — Fresh  eggs,  it  was  found,  could  be  preserved  for  months  In  the  cohl 
without  loss  in  weight  or  any  apparent  change,  provided  the  temperature  was 
kept  at  —1°  C.  and  tbe  moisture  content  of  the  air  at  78°.  If  tbe  temperatare 
Is  lower  than  —1.5°  C.  the  eggs  freeze,  while  If  the  air  is  more  moist  tbey  will 
mold. 

Chemical  composition  of  oyster  liquor,  J.  Bayxac  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  BM. 
{Paris],  62  (1907),  No.  6,  pp.  ^50-252).— Analyses  of  tbe  liquor  of  oysters  trm 
the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  ocean,  which  are  reported  In  full,  showed  that 
the  composition  of  the  liquor  of  each  variety  Is  relatively  constant  as  regai* 
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albumin  (about  2  giii.  per  liter  being  present),  urea,  ammonium  salts,  phos- 
pbates,  sulphates,  chlorlds,  potassium,  silica,  etc.  The  Mediterranean  oyster 
li<|Uor  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  organic  material  than  that  of  oysters  from 
the  ot-ean. 

ExiMriments  on  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energry  In  the  human 
body,  1803-1804,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  U.  D.  Milneb  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
Erpt.  8ta».  Bui.  115,  pp.  335,  pis.  2,  figs.  i). — Like  the  experiments  reported  in 
enrller  bulletins  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p..  698)  those  here  described  furnish  important 
Oatn  regarding  the  transformations  of  matter  and  energy  in  the  body,  the  de- 
mands of  the  body  for  nutriment,  the  effect  of  muscular  work  upon  such  de- 
mands, and  the  actual  nutritive  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  materials 
and  their  ingredients.  These  experiments  differ  materially  from  those  pre- 
riously  reported,  however,  in  that  the  respiration  calorimeter  with  which  they 
were  made  has  undergone  an  Important  modification  which  penults  the  direct 
uieasuremeut  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  subject,  thus  affording 
a  more  complete  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  than  has 
ever  been  jiossible  hitherto. 

The  account  of  the  experiments  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  In  Its  present  form.  As  modified,  the  apparatus  is  of  the 
closed-circuit  tyi>e,  the  respiratory  products  (carbon  dioxld  and  water  vapor) 
l>eing  removed  and  fresh  oxygen  supplied  to  the  continuous  ventilating  air 
current 

Among  the  questions  discussed  on  the  basis  of  experimental  data  are  the 
digestibility  of  food,  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  protein,  the  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxld  and  water,  heat  production,  bodily  activity  and  the  measurement 
of  muscular  work,  fats  versus  carbohydrates  as  protectors  of  protein,  protein  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  muscular  work,  the  relative  efficiency  of  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates In  rations  for  muscular  work,  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  body, 
and  problems  of  ventilation. 

As  regards  the  theory  that  protein  Is  the  source  of  muscular  work  the  results 
of  the  Investigations  reported  indicate  that  with  all  due  allowance  for  any 
delay  In  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  resulting  from  the  katabolism  of  protein 
Induced  by  severe  muscular  work,  the  total  probable  disintegration  Is  still  far 
from  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  energy  for  external  muscular  work. 

As  regards  the  relative  efficiency  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  rations  for 
muscular  work  the  results,  In  the  authors'  opinion,  "  seem  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  flits  are  i)osslbly  slightly  Inferior  to  carbohydrates  as  sources  of  energy  for 
muscular  work." 

The  following  de<Iuctlons  the  authors  consider  justified  from  the  data  sup- 
plied regarding  ventilation :  "An  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxld  present 
in  the  air  is  absolutely  without  effect  on  the  mental  and  bodily  comfort  of  the 
subjects  of  the  exj)erlments.  These  8ubje<-tlve  observations  are  paralleletl  by 
observations  on  the  respiratory  exchange  and  heat  output,  neither  of  which 
factors  is  in  any  way  affe<'ted.  The  so-called  concomitant  impurities  of  the 
earlier  writers  were  not  discovered  in  this  research.  The  subje<'ts  at  no  time 
complalnetl  of  headache  or  other  discomfort.  It  is  conceivable,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  Impurities  from  one  individual  would  have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
same  Individual,  but  might  have  on  another ;  yet  the  water  condensed  from  the 
respired  air,  which  would  probably  contain  large  proiiortlons  of  such  impurities 
If  there  had  been  any,  when  lnje<-ted  into  white  rats  showed  no  Indication  wliat- 
ever  of  any  virulent  toxic  |K>ison ;  and  ...  fit  seems  probable]  .  that  the 
unusual  control  of  thermometric  and  li,vgrometric  conditions  of  this  form  of 
respiration  calorimeter  pre<'Iudea  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity 
ordinarily  present  In  iKwrly  ventilated  rooms." 
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The  fonetiona  of  food  In  the  body,  A.  Rabaoliat  (London:  Elliot  Stock, 
1907,  pp.  46;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1907,  No.  H19,  p.  1125).— la  this  discos- 
8lon  of  body  dynamics  tbe  author  advances  the  theory  that  the  body  secureii  its 
energy  during  sleep,  though  he  admits  tliat  the  ultimate  source  of  vital  ener^ 
is  not  known.  In  his  opinion,  en«-gy  is  not  derived  from  food  and  he  tielieres 
that  man  eats  too  much. 

A  graphic  method  In  practical  dietetics,  I.  Fishex  (Jour.  Amer.  Ued. 
Assoc.,  i8  (1907),  No.  16,  pp.  1S16-1S25,  figs.  i5).— The  data  reported  in  this 
description  of  a  method  and  apparatus  for  determining  food  values  bare  been 
noted  from  another  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1174). 

Biological  energetics.  The  greater  expenditure  of  energy  pertaining  to 
a  meat  diet  in  compartson  with  tbe  expenditure  which  occurs  when  food 
materials  containing -all  3  nutrients  are  consumed,  A.  Chavead  (Comp(. 
Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [Paris],  lU  (1907).  No.  h  pp.  173-178,  fig.  J).— Experiments 
were  made  with. dogs  at  rest  and  performing  a  known  amount  of  work  to 
determine  the  relations  existing  between  the  nature  of  the  nutrients  and  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  exchanges  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  expenditorv 
of  energy  occurring  in  connection  with  their  assimilation.  Tliere  were  experi- 
ments with  no  food  as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  others  with  a  uniform  basal 
quantity  of  meat  supplemented  by  equivalent  quantities  of  sugar,  fat.  and  n>eat 

According  to  the  author,  the  results  of  both  the  rest  and  the  work  experiments 
agree  in  showing  that  the  utilization  of  the  nutrients  by  the  organism,  that  is. 
their  digestion,  al>sorptlon,  and  assimilation,  entails  an  increased  consumption  of 
oxygen,  indicative  of  an  increase  iu  the  energy  expenditure  of  the  organism, 
the  Increase  being  slight  in  the  case  of  the  carbohydrates,  somewhat  greater 
In  the  case  of  fat,  and  very  decidedly  larger  In  the  case  of  the  proteids.  Tbe 
author  states  that  there  is  no  Indication  that  this  extra  energ}-  metabolism  L^s 
due  to  increased  internal  activity  of  the  organism  and  be  believes  that  tbe 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  isodynamism. 

Concerning  the  rapidity  of  protein  cleavage  in  the  animal  body,  W. 
Falta  (Deut.  Arch.  Klin.  Med.,  36  (1906),  pp.  517-564;  oJ»»-  «»  Zenlbl.  Gerais. 
Fhytiol.  u.  Path.  Stoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  2  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  29).— According  to  tbe 
author's  observations,  the  cleavage  of  large  quantities  of  pure  proteids  in  tbe 
body  does  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  has  been  supposed.  3  or  4  days  being  re- 
quired for  the  excretion  of  all  the  nitrogen  derived  from  even  those  wbkb 
are  easily  broken  down.  The  rapidity  of  cleavage  differs  with  various  proteids. 
and  the  proteids  studied  may  be  arranged  according  to  this  property  In  the 
following  groups:  (1)  Gelatin,  casein,  serum  albumin  and  fibrin.  (2)  blood 
globin,  (3)  hemoglobin,  and  (4)  ovovitellin  and  genuine  ovalbumin.  Nitrogen 
retention  and  similar  questions  are  discussed. 

Concerning  the  digestibility  of  fat  in  tbe  animal  body,  S.  IjEvttks 
(Ztsehr.  Physiol  Chem.,  49  (1906),  No.  2S,  pp.  273-885). — Experiments  on  the 
digestibility  of  butter  fat,  beef  suet,  and  lard  led  to  the  following  concluskms: 

The  digestibility  of  fat  Involves  two  chemical  processes,  namely,  the  cleavage 
of  tbe  fat  Into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  and  the  formation  of  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids.  Neither  of  these  processes  is  carried  on  to  completion  since  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  is  always  reached  between  neutral  fat  and  fatty  acids  or 
neutral  fat  and  fatty  adds  and  their  salts.  In  tbe  stomach  fat  undergoes  only 
a  little  chemical  change  (saponification)  so  long  as  the  liquid  from  the  duode- 
num does  not  pass  into  the  stomach.  When  this  takes  place  the  fat  cleavage  is 
considerable.  Fat  is  not  resorbed  In  tbe  stomach.  Resorption  takes  place  first 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  either  In  tbe  form  of  free  fat  or  free 
fatty  acid,  but  further  Investigations  are  needed  before  the  form  in  which  fkt 
is  resorbed  can  b«  stated. 
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A  parallelism  inay  be  noted  between  fat  cleavage  (saponification)  and  fat 
resorption,  and  the  greater  the  cleavage  the  greater  the  resorption.  Fat  without 
the  addition  of  other  food  stufTs  is  well  assimilated  by  the  body,  the  proportion 
resorbed  being  about  96  per  cent  in  the  case  of  butter  and  beef  fat.  Lard  Is 
somewhat  less  thoroughly  assimilated,  probably  owing  to  its  laxative  properties. 

The  experiments  reported  were  made  with  dogs  having  operative  flstuls. 

The  effect  of  training  upon  the  muscular  power  with  Isometric  work, 
A.  F.  Heixsten  {Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  19  (1901),  No.  IS,  pp.  218-230).— From 
investigations  with  young  men  In  training  for  a  boat  race,  the  author  concludes 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  effort  from*a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles 
the  power  of  coordination  must  be  developed.  The  relation  of  this  power  to 
fatigue  and  related  matters  are  spoken  of.  Fatigue  manifests  Itself  more  slowly 
with  trained  than  with  untrained  muscles. 

AimiAL  FBODirCTION. 

Feeding  stuff  inspection,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlett  (Maine  8ta.  Bill. 
'42,  pp.  9S-1H). — ^The  feeding  stuffs  examined  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
law  included  cotton-seed  uienl,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and 
meal,  distillers'  grains,  brewers'  grains,  alfalfa  meal,  proprietary  feeds,  molasses 
and  sugar  feeds,  corn  and  out  feeds,  oat  feeds,  hominy  feeds,  miscellaneous 
starchy  feeds,  wheat  offals,  and  beef  scraps.  Most  of  the  feeding  stuffs  met, 
or  very  nearly  met,  their  guarantee. 

"  The  cotton-seed  meal  situation  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  one  in  Maine 
the  present  year.  In  the  late  fall  the  cotton  crop  was  very  seriously  damaged 
by  a  storm  which  resulted  in  a  smaller  yield  of  cotton  seed  than  was  anticipated, 
and  also  made  considerable  dark-colored  meal.  This  shortage  materially  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  choice  cotton-seed  meal  and  increased  the  quantity  of  meal 
that  was  below  prime  in  quality." 

Many  feeding  stuffs  composed  of  refuse  from  milling  oats,  com,  etc.,  are  on 
the  market.  "  For  the  most  part  these  goods  are  fairly  well  up  to  their  guar- 
antee and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  manufacturer  for  desiring  to  sell 
these  waste  products.  Few  or  no  claims  are  made  for  nutrients  which  the  goods 
do  not  actually  carry." 

Though  many  of  the  corn  and  oat  feeds  meet  their  guarantee  this  was  not  the 
case  with  some  of  the  corn  and  oat  feeds  and  mixed  feeds.  "There  Is  no  class 
of  feeding  stuffs  In  which  the  consumer  needs  to  use  greater  care  at  present  than 
in  the  purchase  of  mixed  feeds.  While  the  regular  brands  are  all  right,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  there  are  some  spurious  articles  In  the  market" 
Apparently  fraud  was  intended  with  only  one  brand  of  wheat  offals. 

As  r^ards  beef  scraps  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  guarantee  placed  on  the 
goods  Is  In  some  Instances  at  least  only  a  very  general  guide  to  their  actual 
composition. 

Stall  feeding  versus  grazing,  A.  M.  Soule  and  J.  R.  Fain  (Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  16i,  pp.  51-88,  figs.  11). — Tests  were  made  to  compare  the  cost  and  possible 
profits  of  fattening  cattle  in  stalls  with  feeding  a  low  grain  ration  through  the 
winter  in  stalls  and  finishing  on  grass. 

In  the  test  with  stall-fed  cattle,  which  covered  180  days,  6  lots  of  8  steers  each 
were  used.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to  study  the  comparative  value  of 
different  corn  products  when  fed  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  so  the  grain  ration, 
which  averaged  6.7  lbs.  per  head  i)er  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  was  made 
up  of  ear  com,  split  corn,  fine  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  coarse  corn-and-cob  meal 
each  with  cotton-seed  meal  1 : 1,  and  shelled  corn  and  corn  meal  each  with 
cotton-seed  meal  about  2 : 3.  The  coarse  fodder  in  every  case  consisted  of  corn 
silage,  hay,  and  corn  stover.    As  the  test  progressed  the  amount  of  grain  and 
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the  proportion  of  com  were  Inoreaaed,  but  the  gralu  never  exceeded  12-5  Ibd.  per 
head  per  day. 

The  gains  ranged  from  1.29  lbs.  per  bead  per  day  on  the  split  com  tod 
cotton-seed  meal  ration  to  1.74  lbs.  on  corn  meal  with  cotton-seed  meaL  Coo- 
sldering  the  average  values  the  gain  on  the  whole  com  rations  was  1.42  ila. 
per  bead  per  day  and  on  the  corn  meal  of  different  sort.s  1.52  lbs.  As  regirb 
the  feed  eaten  per  ponnd  of  gain  the  highest  values  7.46  lbs.  grain  and  'JfiOl 
lbs.  coarse  fodder,  were  noted  with  the  split  corn  ration  and  the  lowest  vsIdcs. 
5.52  lbs.  grain  and  15.23  lbs.  coarse  fodder,  with  the  com  meal  ration. 

Pigs  followed  each  lot  of  cattle  fed  a  ration  containing  whole  com.  the  nnndwr 
per  lot  being  2  at  the  beginning  and  4  at  the  close  of  the  test.  The  best  gala 
0.78  lb.  per  head  per  day,  was  made  on  shelled  com  and  the  smallest  gain  H 
lb.,  by  the  animals  following  steers  fed  split  corn. 

"  Though  3.25  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  were  fed  jier  head  per  day  daring  tte 
entire  feeding  period  of  180  days,  in  only  one  instance  did  the  hogs  followia; 
show  any  evidence  of  ill  health.  Of  the  12  hogs  following  the  cattle,  1  dirt 
suddenly,  but  the  cause  could  not  be  determined. 

"  The  hogs  following  the  groups  receiving  whole  corn  made  937  Il>s.  of  poriL 
which,  at  5  cts..  was  worth  $46.85  or  $1.95  i>er  steer.  This  gave  the  grou{s 
receiving  whole  com  a  material  advantage  over  those  fed  ground  com. 

"  These  results  indicate  that  cattle  can  not  be  fed  In  the  stall  under  a  mar^i 
of  75  cts.  where  they  are  charged  the  full  market  price  for  all  the  foodstnft 
fed.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  foodstuffs  on  the  farm,  they  «mld 
often  be  fed  on  a  margin  of  50  cts.  and  still  give  the  farmer  a  fair  profit  co 
his  operations." 

The  possible  profits  from  feeding  cattle  In  stalls  are  discussed  on  the  btsi 
of  different  margins,  and  In  the  authors'  Judgment  it  would  be  compantinly 
easy  under  good  management  to  feed  beef  cattle  on  a  margin  of  1  per  cent 
profit  on  the  basis  of  the  gains  and  food  cost  indicated  in  this  report  Wlwre 
larger  gains  are  obtained  and  the  food  is  secured  at  a  lower  cost  the  pioUti 
would  be  correspondingly  greater. 

In  the  second  test  4  lots  of  9  steers  each, were  fed  in  stalls  for  161  days  a  lo» 
grain  ration,  2  lbs.  i)er  bead  per  day,  made  up  of  corn-and-cob  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  1:1,  and  supplemented  respectively  by  hay,  com  stover,  com  silaff. 
and  a  mixture  of  the  silage  and  stover  1 : 1,  and  then  pastured  for  138  dip. 
the  range  being  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  per  steer. 

While  In  stalls  the  average  gain  per  bead  per  day  varied  from  0.12  lb.  with  tbr 
stover-fed  lot  to  0.85  lb.  on  silage.  On  pasture  the  smallest  gain.  1.67  ll)&  V 
head  per  day,  was  noted  with  the  lot  which  had  been  fed  a  mixture  of  silage  «nd 
stover  and  the  greatest  gain,  2.2  lbs.,  with  the  hay-fed  lot  Considering  tbe 
test  as  a  whole,  the  smallest  gain,  1.05  lbs.,  was  noted  with  the  stover  lot  tad 
the  greatest  gain,  1.20  lbs.,  with  the  silage  lot  The  gain  was  least  expenslff. 
when  the  whole  test  was  considered,  with  the  silage-fed  lot,  costing  4.12  ctn- 
and  greatest  with  the  hay-fed  lot,  being  6.64  cts.  per  pound,  values  which  aK 
about  half  of  tliose  noted  with  the  stall-fed  cattle  in  the  flrst  test 

A  special  object  of  tbe  Investigation  was  to  compare  silage  and  stover,  and  i 
slaughter  test  showed  that  the  average  dressed  weight  of  the  sliage-fed  oattlf 
was  57.07  per  cent  and  that  of  the  stover-fed  cattle  56.3  per  cent  of  tlie  Hi* 
weight.  Though  the  i)ercentage  difference  was  small  the  extra  amount  of  !«*' 
produced  on  the  silage  ration,  according  to  tbe  authors'  calculation,  was  -il^ 
lbs.,  which,  at  8  cts.  per  pound,  would  make  $25.28,  or  about  25  cts.  per  W 
lbs.  live  weight  in  favor  of  the  silage  ration. 

"  From  the  results  it  appears  that  the  cattle  receiving  silage  as  their  sol* 
roughness  during  the  winter  made  the  largest  average  gains,  did  not  drift 
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materially  when  turned  on  grass  after  tbe  first  10  days,  slaughtered'  out  to 
better  adrantiige  than  tbe  dry-fed  cattle,  and  were  in  a  thriftier  wtd.  better 
condition  throughout  the  entire  feeding  period.  This  is  suSIcteut  pDooC  -«(  tbe 
fact  that  succulent  foods  can  be  fed  to  cattle  maintained  as  stoclcers  and  fln- 
isbed  on  grass.  .  .  . 

"Cattle  can  be  handled  advantageously  as  stockers  and' finished  on  grass 
on  a  margin  of  2.5  cts.  where  silage  or  stover  or  other  inexpensive  forms  of 
roughness  are  used  during  tbe  winter.  Mixed  bay  proved  so  expensive  that 
there  was  a  loss  with  it  on  a  margin  of  50  ots. 

"Tbe  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  with  the  stall-fed  cattle  varied  from  7.33  to 
9.01  cts. ;  with  the  steelier  cattle  from  4.12  to  6.64  cts.  It  cost  .  .  .  nearly 
twice  as  much  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  in  the  stall  as  where  tbe  animals  were 
finished  on  grass.  .  .  . 

"  Tbe  beef  made  per  acre  by  the  grazers  varied  from  46  to  60  lbs.,  or  a  return 
of  from  $2.12  to  $2.82  per  acre.  An  acre  in  siinge  yielding  8  tons  will  provide 
roughness  for  4  animals  for  180  days,  which  shows  the  importance  of  the  silo 
where  intensive  farming  is  practiced,  and  the  fact  that  larger  returns  can  be 
secured  from  tbe  land  through  the  medium  of  the  silo  than  were  obtained 
tbrongh  grazing  in  these  experiments.  ... 

"  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex|)erlments  with  feeders  are  as  fol- 
lows: Feed  a  small  grain  ration — not  over  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  te  com- 
mence with,  and  increase  it  gradually  until  the  cattle  are  ultimately  consuming 
15  Ibe.  per  head  per  day.  A  liberal  ration  of  silage  should  be  fed  throughout 
tbe  test,  decreasing  tbe  amount  consumed  toward  the  close  of  tbe  feeding  period. 
Only  a  minimum  amount,  not  over  2  to  4  lbs.,  of  stover  or  other  dry  inexpensive 
forms  of  roughness  need  be  fed. 

"  It  would  appear  that  silage  may  constitute  the  chief  source  of  roughness 
for  stockers ;  that  a  grain  ration  of  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  is  sufficient  to  insure 
their  making  substantial  and  profitable  gains  during  tlie  winter;  that  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  when  the  ration  consists  of  equal  parts  of  com-and-cob 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  or  some  other  food  rich  in  protein. 

"  The  feeding  value  of  silage  Is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  its  comparative 
ricbness  in  nutrients  esijecially  suited  for  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  Its  ease 
of  digestion  as  compared  with  dry  foods,  its  paiatability  due  to  its  aroma  and 
succulence,  and  the  fact  that  it  aids  in  cooling  the  system  and  keeping  it  free 
of  effete  material  and  keeping  the  circulation  active." 

Baby  beef,  E.  G.  Ritzmann  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bpt.  1905, 
pp.  181-212,  pis.  2,  figs.  3;  Oirc.  105,  pp.  54.  figs.  6). — ^The  feeding,  care,  and 
management  of  cattle  to  produce  early  maturity — i.  e.,  baby  beef — are  discussed 
as  well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  similar 
topics. 

"  Baby  beef  is  a  special  article  In  which  the  essential  characteristics  are  early 
maturity,  quality,  finish,  and  thickness  of  flesh.  Nine  out  of  ten  yearlings  sent 
to  market  for  slaughter  do  not  class  as  baby  beef,  because  they  lack  finish  or 
quality,  while  some  are  overfed  or  'overdone.'  This  results  from  lack  of  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  condition  known  as 
ripeness  or  '  finish.'  .  .  . 

"  Maturity  for  tbe  block  in  beef  cattle  means  that  condition  when  they  have 
reached  full  growth  of  body  and  are  thoroughly  fat  or  ripe  for  slaughter.  The 
average  age  at  which  cattle  are  now  fully  grown  and  fattened  for  the  market 
is  between  2  and  3  years.  Early  maturity,  therefore,  means  that  the  animal  has 
been  fully  grown  and  fattened  In  less  than  the  average  length  of  time  required 
by  that  class  of  stock.  ... 

"  When  early  maturity  is  attempted  by  means  of  liberal  feeding  with  nutritious 
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feed,  oarbonaceouB  In  character  and  lacking  In  bulk,  tbe  tendency  to  prodnce 
flesb  and  fat  Is  readily  developed;  but  owing  to  tbe  smaller  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  constltnenta  contained  In  ancb  feed  and  its  la<A  of  bulk  tlie  anlmaTs 
frame  does  not  make  a  proportionate  development  and  Its  natural  growtb  Is 
checked  at  the  expense  of  tbe  development  of  flesh  and  fnt.  Conseqnentlr  t 
slight  reduction  in  size  and  greater  fineness  of  bone  are  generally  associated 
wltb  early  maturity. 

"  When  very  heavy  feeding  Is  resorted  to  there  is  always  the  danger  of  over- 
feeding, which  often  results  In  permanent  injury  to  the  animal." 

Before  weaning,  whole  milk  la  the  best  feed  for  calves,  though  good  results 
may  l>e  obtained  wltb  skim  milk  if  the  whole  milk  is  not  available 

"  Calves  fed  on  skim  milk  tend  to  grow  in  frame  rather  than  to  fatten, 
although  their  gains  may  be  as  rapid  as  tbe  gains  made  by  calves  fed  on  whole 
milk.  The  use  of  skim  milk  in  producing  tmby  beef  therefore  lengttiens  tbe 
period  of  production.  .  .  . 

"The  method  of  feeding  adopted  [after  weaning]  .•.  .  will  depend  larg^ 
upon  tbe  nature  of  tbe  feeds  available  and  tbe  season  of  tlie  year.  Previou<!  to 
weaning  ttie  ration  consists  of  whole  milk  supplemented  by  grain,  or  skim  milk 
with  a  small  amount  of  flaxseed  jelly,  or  some  other  substitute  to  take  tlie  place 
of  butter  fat  in  addition  to  grain.  Corn  with  milk  produces  an  excellent  balanre 
of  beat,  fat,  and  muscle-producing  feed.  After  weaning  the  protein  of  the  milk 
must  be  restored  by  some  other  feed,  although  a  relatively  smaller  proporfioB 
of  It  l)ecomes  necessary  as  tbe  calf  grows  older. 

"  In  the  summer  time  the  best  combination  to  furnish  the  proper  balance  is  a 
good  pasture  (bluegrass  Is  preferred  for  pasture,  ttecause  it  is  Arm  and  contaios 
a  large  percentage  of  nutrients)  and  shelled  corn  or  a  little  oats,  if  they  are 
cheap  enough.  Occasionally  a  little  cotton-seed  meal,  glutea  meal,  llnwed 
meal,  or  bran  may  help  to  balance  the  ration  and  tend  to  stimulate  tbe 
appetite.  .  .  . 

"  Some  of  the  most  successful  feeders  of  baby  l>eef  have  used  silage  (fma 
15  to  25  lbs.  daily)  with  good  results  In  a  ration  consisting  of  about  3  lbs.  com 
meal,  2  lbs.  wheat  bran,  and  plenty  of  clover  hay.  In  such  a  ration  tbe  sUige 
will  add  tbe  succulence,  but  if  silage  is  not  available  a  small  quantity  of  roots 
win  answer  the  same  purpose.  .  .  . 

"  Of  all  the  fodders  good  clover  and  alfalfa  bay  have  no  equal,  as  they  will 
supply  the  protein  or  muscle-making  properties  that  must  otherwise  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  commercial  products,  which  generally  prove  veiy 
expensive.  If  the  roughness  consists  largely  of  such  feeds  as  corn  fodder,  oat 
hay,  timothy  hay,  or  prairie  hay,  then  some  nitrogenous  concentrate  should  be 
added  to  give  the  proper  balance. 

"  Under  present  conditions  tbe  market  does  not  discriminate  between  steers 
and  heifers  for  baby  beef,  as  tbe  latter  sell  for  equally  high  prices  as  tbe  steers, 
provided  they  are  equally  well  finished. 

"  Some  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from  the  production  of  baby  beef 
as  compared  with  older  beef  are  (1)  the  quick  returns  on  tbe  investment.  (21 
the  greater  demand  for  the  product,  and  (3)  tbe  greater  amount  of  meat  pro- 
duced per  ixjund  of  feed  consumed. 

"  In  feeding  baby  beef  the  profit  comes  in  within  two  years  after  birth  of  the 
calf.  In  case,  also,  of  tbe  loss  of  an  animal  this  would  be  considerably  smaller 
.  In  a  young  animal,  because  tbe  latter  represents  a  smaller  bulk  and  has.  more- 
over, been  produced  at  less  cost  per  pound  of  live  weight.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  lighter  the  animals  are  marketed  the  more  breeding  stock  Is  necessary  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  marketable  beef.  Tbe  extra  cost  of  keeping  tbis 
additional  number  of  breeding  stock,  however,  is  offset  by  doing  away  with  the 
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cost  of  keeping  steers  the  third  year ;  thus  the  number  of  marketable  stock  kept 
on  the  farm  Is  increased." 

Welsh  black  cattle,  J.  Roberts  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  161-180,  pl».  5;  Circ.  lOi,  pp.  29,  pis.  5).— The  Welsh  breed  of  cattle  Is 
considered  to  be  very  valuable  in  Great  Britain.  The  cows  are  good  milkers 
but  the  breed  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  feeding  qualities  and  the  admitted  excel- 
lence of  the  carcass.  The  author  has  summarized  data  regarding  the  origin 
und  history,  choracterlstics,  feeding  and  management  of  Welsh  cattle,  prices  of 
I>edlgreed  stock,  and  similar  topics. 

"  Welsh  cattle  are  sometimes  criticized  on  the  score  of  late  maturity.  They 
probably  were  somewhat  slow  feeders  in  the  past,  but  the  adherents  of  the  Im- 
proved breed  claim  It  is  now  In  the  front  rank  of  rapid  fatteners.  .  .  . 

"  The  Welsh  Is  not  one  of  the  so-cnlled  '  fashionable '  breeds :  consequently 
pure-bred  animals  of  good  quality  can  generally  be  bought  for  much  less  than 
the  i)rii-es  paid  for  well-bred  si)ecimen8  of  such  breeds  as  the  Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford, or  Aberdeen-Angus." 

Sheep  feeding,  F.  W.  Wilson  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  152,  153). — 
Alfalfa  and  barley  hay,  alone,  mixed,  and  supplemented  by  oat  hay  were  com- 
pared with  4  lots  of  10  sheep  each. 

In  the  38  days  of  the  test  there  was  a  loss  of  2.5  lbs.  per  lot  on  the  barley 
hay  ration,  and  gains  of  27.5  lbs.  on  alfalfa  and  barley  hay,  35  lbs.  on  alfalfa, 
barley  hay,  and  oat  bay,  and  140  lbs.  on  alfalfa  hay  alone.  In  the  case  of  the 
Inst  mentioned  lots,  the  feed  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  ranged  from  6.96  lbs.  on 
alfalfa  hay  alone  to  27.09  lbs.  on  alfalfa  and  barley  hay.  The  greatest  range 
in  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  was  also  noted  with  these  lota,  being  3.1  cts.  and  12.2 
cts.,  respectively. 

"Alfalfa  hay  seems  to  be  more  palatable  to  sheep  than  barley  hay  or  oat 
Lay.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  lots  receiving  alfalfa  as  a  part  of  the 
ration.  The  sheep  picked  out  a  greater  portion  of  the  alfalfa  and  ate  it  liefore 
eating  the  balance  of  the  ration. 

"Oat  hay  seems  more  palatable  to  them  than  barley  hay.  The  beards  from 
barley  roll  up  between  the  teeth  and  the  Jaw,  causing  irritation.  The  lots 
receiving  barley  as  a  part  of  the  ration  were  troubled  a  great  deal  and  had  to 
liave  the  beards  removed." 

The  results  are  In  accord  with  those  reported  with  steers  In  an  earlier  publi- 
cation of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  278). 

Sheep  breeding,  F.  W.  Wilson  ( Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1906.  pp.  153-155). — 
Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  progress  of  breeding  tests  using  native 
ewes  and  a  Tunis  buck. 

Sweet  clover  in  San  Luis  Valley,  C.  A.  Lyman  (Breeder's  Gaz.,  51  (1907), 
So.  n,  p.  961). — Sweet  clover,  according  to  the  author,  when  young  and  ten- 
der, is  an  excellent  pasture  plant  for  pigs.  It  should  be  cut  when  6  in.  high, 
as  if  allowed  to  grow  older  it  becomes  tough  and  bitter,  so  that  stock  will  not 
eat  it. 

OoTemment  encouragement  of  imported  breeds  of  horses,  G.  M.  Romuel 
{V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  .\nim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1905.  pp.  i.}7-i.59).— The  efTect  of 
the  present  tariff  and  similar  topics  are  disc-ussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
acknowledgetl  needs  of  the  establishment  of  breeds  of  horses  in  this  country, 
particularly  draft  horses. 

"  The  complete  withdrawal  of  the  duty-free  privilege,  'without  the  present 
restrictions  regarding  pedigree  and  registration,  would  be  undesirable,  for  the 
reason  that  short-bred  animals  recorded  in  European  books  of  record  would 
not  be  kept  out    As  it  is  at  present,  the  Importer  does  not  bring  in  such 
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animals,  the  duty  preventing  him,  altbough  be  could  do  so  If  he  wished  by 
paying  the  duty  and  thus  avoiding  the  scrutiny  of  bis  pedigree  certificatea. 

"  A  more  reasonable  plan,  which  has  much  of  merit,  is  that  a  duty  be  plac«d 
on  males,  the  importation  of  females  of  approved  pedigree  being  permitted 
without  dut}-.  This  would  give  a  very  desirable  impetus  to  the  importatlan 
of  mares.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  reqnire  tbr 
importer  to  state  whether  his  animals  were  Intended  for  breeding  purpoaei 
and  to  have  the  present  pedigree  restrictions  apply  to  breeding  males  as  well 
as  females." 

Poultry  oxaiutgemMit,  G.  A.  Bell  [V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt. 
1905,  pp.  2iS-Z66,  pU.  J,  fig».  7). — A  summary  and  discnssion  of  data  on  ponltry 
feeding.  Including  such  topics  as  the  classification  of  fowls,  the  selection  <rf 
varieties,  houses,  and  inclosures,  the  equipment  of  poultry  houses,  the  mana^ 
nient  of  hens  for  egg  production,  raising  chickens,  broilers,  roasters,  and 
capons,  fattening  poultry,  feeding,  care,  and  management  under  dlBTerent  con- 
ditions, marketing  poultry  and  poultry  products,  preserving  eggs,  and  the  di«- 
eases  of  poultry. 

Capons  and  eaponizlng,  R.  R.  Slocum  (17,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  .luim.  Indt*. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  267-2T5,  pi.  1,  figs.  6;  Circ.  107,  pp.  10.  fign.  «).— The  selection  of 
breeds,  time  for  eaponizlng,  instruments  used,  methods  of  operating,  care  after 
the  operation,  feeding  capons,  killing  and  dressing  for  market,  and  similar 
topics  are  discussed  In  this  general  summary  of  data  on  the  subject. 

Cold  stora^  poultry  fallafii«a  exploded,  H.  A.  Hiourr  (Frtod  Late  BuU  i 
(1907),  Non.  1.  pp.  6-S;  2,  pp.  21-23).— The  author  differs  from  the  majority 
who  have  studied 'the  question  with  reference  to  the  effects  x>t  storing  poulttr 
undrawn,  and,  In  addition  to  discussing  the  reports  of  previous  investigations 
on  this  subject,  briefly  states  the  results  of  his  own  investigatioas.  His  con- 
clusion follows : 

"  All  bacteriological  evidence  conclusively  proves  that  the  edible  portions  of 
healthy,  dead,  undrawn  poultry  and  game  do  not  contain  any  bacteria,  toxins,  or 
ptomaines  that  are  harmful  when  eaten  by  man  so  long  as  such  poultr>'  is  kept 
free  from  putrefaction.  .  .  .  Poultry  that  goes  Into  cold  storage  in  good  ba^ 
terlal  condition  comes  out  in  exactly  the  same  condition  that  it  went  in.  no 
long  as  the  temperature  of  the  poultry  is  kept  low  enough  to  prevent  the  growdi 
of  putrefactive  bacteria,  and  finally  that  the  longer  poultry  remains  frozen  tbr 
less  bacteria  does  It  contain." 

iinnual  production  of  animals  for  food  and  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  In  the  United  States,  J.  Robebtb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Anim.  /ndn*. 
Rpt.  1905.  pp.  277-290).— A  summary  and  discussion  of  statistical  data. 

According  to  the  author's  calculations  the  total  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  In  the  TTuited  States  for  the  .vear  1900  was  178.75  lbs.,  beef  contributing 
78.71  lbs.,  veal  3.35  lbs.,  pork.  Including  bam  and  bacon,  88.12  lbs.,  and  mnttoo 
and  lamb  8..57  lbs.  For  purposes  of  comparison  data  regarding  the  estimated 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat  In  other  countries  are  summarized. 

Market  prices  of  live  stock  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  .Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1905. 
pp.  286-290). — Tables  are  given  which  show  the  prices  of  various  classes  of  live 
stock  at  Chicago  and  Omaha  during  the  year  lfl05. 

The  movement  of  live  stock  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur.  Anim.  Indti».  Rpt 
1905,  pp.  291-293). — Data  regarding  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock 
and  other  topics  concerning  the  commercial  movement  of  live  stock  are  snm- 
marisied. 

BeglBtered  live  stock  in  the  TTnlted  States  Becemlier  31,  1905  (C.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1905,  pp.  29^-297).— Statistical  daU  are 
summarized. 
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InvestlgatloiiB  on  the  influence  of  proteids  upon  milk  production  and  on 
the  relation  between  starch  value  and  milk  yield,  A.  Morgen,  C.  Beoeb, 
and  F.  Westhausseb  (Landw.  Vrrit.  Utat.,  66  (1901),  yo.  1-2,  pp.  63-165). — In 
experiments  with  10  sheep  and  1  goat  the  authors  studied  the  effects  of  Increas- 
ing the  daily  allowance  of  digestible  protein  from  3  kg.  to  9  kg.  in  rations  con- 
taining different  amounts  of  fat 

The  results  showed  that  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  protein  was  followed 
in  most  Instances  by  an  Increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  constituents. 
The  percentages  of  fat  and  total  solids  in  the  milk,  however,  were  decreased. 
The  Increase  In  the  yield  of  milk  due  to  the  feeding  of  more  protein  was  most 
marked  when  the  fat  content  of  the  ration  was  1  kg.  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight. 
The  decrease  In  the  fat  content  of  the  uiltk  was  more  marked  when  the  fat  In 
the  ration  was  low  than  when  It  was  normal  or  high.  A  large  amount  of  fat  In 
the  ration  Increased  apparently  the  yield  and  fat  content  of  the  milk. 

Rations  haying  the  same  starch  value  exerted  the  same  Influence  upon  milk 
production  only  when  the  amounts  of  i>roteln  and  fat  necessary  for  a  maximum 
production  were  present. 

The  effect  of  feeding  cows  rations  rich  and  poor  in  proteids,  A.  Scumeck 
{nius.  Landtc.  Ztg.,  27  (1901),  So.  ^1,  pp.  373-^5).— In  exiierlments  with  2 
cows  a  comparison  was  made  of  rations  containing  2.25,  1.58,  1.21,  0.83,  and 
0.50  kg.  of  digestible  protein  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight.  The  corresponding 
nutritive  ratios  were  1 :  0,  1 : 9,  1 :  12,  1 :  18,  and  1 :  30.  When  less  than  1.21  kg. 
of  digestible  protein  was  fed  dally  there  was  a  decided  loss  In  live  weight  The 
ration  richest  In  protein  was  the  most  favorable  for  milk  production. 

Influence  of  feeding  beet  leaves  and  tops  uiran  the  composition  of  butter  fat, 
M.  SiEGFELD  (Ztschr.  I'ntcrsuch.  yahr.  «.  Genussmtl.,  IS  (1907),  No.  9,  pp.  51S- 
52i). — During  the  feeding  of  beet  leaves  and  tojw  to  about  40  cows  for  over  2 
months  the  Reichert-MelssI,  Polenske,  and  saponification  numbers  were  high 
and  the  lodlu  number  and  the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  nonvolatile  fatty 
adds  were  low. 

Influence  of  feeding  on  the  composition  of  butter  fat,  C.  Ambebger  (Ztschr. 
Vntersuch.  yahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  13  (1901),  yo.  10,  pp.  61^-621).— In  experiments 
with  2  (H>WH,  feeding  a  ration  rich  In  sugar  was  without  Influence  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  butter  fat  A  ration  richer  In  protein  than  that  ordinarily  fed,  how- 
ever, decreased  the  Relchert-MeissI  number  from  25.48  to  16.70,  the  Polenske 
number  from  1.8  to  1.6,  and  the  saponification  number  from  225.5  to  219.5,  and 
increased  the  lodin  number  from  32.1  to  .39.2. 

The  dairy  cow,  J.  S.  Moore  [ilississippi  Sta.  Bui  95,  pp.  S3,  figs.  3). — ^Thls 
bulletin  deals  In  a  popular  manner  with  the  principal  dairy  breeds,  the  selection 
of  cows,  the  keeping  of  dairy  records,  testing  milk,  dairy  feeds,  feeding  standards, 
calculating  rations,  pastures,  soiling  crops,  care  of  cows,  raising  calves,  and 
other  topics.  The  difference  In  Individual  cows  Is  Illustrated  by  the  average 
records  of  2  cows  for  3  years.  One  produced  5,003  lbs.  of  milk  and  294  lbs.  of 
butter  at  a  cost  for  feed  of  ?34.20  a  year,  and  the  other  produced  5,725  lbs.  of 
milk  and  428  lbs.  of  butter  at  a  yearly  cost  for  feed  of  $30.44.  A  table  Is  given ' 
Bbowlng  the  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients  In  feeding  stuffs.  Ten  suitable 
rations  for  dairy  cows  are  Included. 

Kecorda  of  dairy  cows:  Their  value  and  importance  In  economic  milk 
production,  C.  B.  Lane  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1905,  pp. 
11J-H6,  pis.  7,  flps.  6;  arc.  103,  pp.  38,  figs.  iO).— Largely  an  abstract  of  Bulle- 
tin 75  of  the  Bureau  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  603). 
6871— No.  1^-07 5 
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The  composition  of  milk,  II.  D.  Richmond  (Analygt,  S2  (1907),  "So.  S7i, 
!>li.  lil-l-ii). — TUe  iivern(?e  roinpositlon  of  l.S,>513  samples  of  milk  received  from 
fiirnis  and  exaiulned  during  1006  was  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  1.0322,  total 
solids  ]2.«!4  i)or  cent,  and  fat  3.71  per  cent.  The  avera^  fat  eoutent  of  the 
mornluK's  uiiik  was  .1..>.j  i>er  cent  and  of  the  evening's  milk  3.88  per  ceot. 

Contributioii  to  the  knowledge  of  milk,  E.  Fysn  {Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [rtc],  i 
Aht.,  IS  {lltOl),  Xo.  IS-lo,  pp.  Ji^8-.iS!),  pU.  2).— Samples  of  whole  milk  and  milk 
dilutetl  to  dlflferent  degrees  with  water  were  sterilized  by  heating  at  1<)B°  C. 
on  3  consecutive  days.  The  author  observetl  after  1  week  certain  microscopic 
changes  In  the  samples  which  were  attributed  to  jjeptonlzation,  and  which  w«w 
more  marked  the  greater  the  dilution.  The  samples  were  studied  microscoplcalljr 
In  hnnging-Klrop  preparations  made  by  diluting  a  drop  of  the  milk  with  water 
and  staining  by  the  ndditlou  of  tK>rnx-uethylene  blue.  The  many  changes  ob- 
.serA-ed  lu  the  fat  globules  are  described  In  detail  and  fully  Illustrated. 

The  author  also  descrlltes  the  cellular  elements  observed  in  both  human  and 
(ow's  milk  and  the  rlianges  taking  place  lu  them  when  mixed  with  sterile 
tH>ulllon  and  ke[>t  in  the  incubator  for  several  days.  In  sterile  bouillon  lu 
whidi  a  few  drops  of  bl<)(xl  were  added  similar  transformed  cellular  elemenc 
were  observed.  The  observations,  however,  are  Insufhcient  to  warrant  definite 
conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  cellular  elements  In  milk  are  derived 
from  the  blood.  Sterile  milk  when  addcKl  to  bouillon  seemed  to  exert  a  slight 
bactericidal  action  toward  the  typhoid  bacilli. 

Nature  and  value  of  goat's  milk,  A.  Bubk  (Milch  Ztg.,  36  (1907),  Xo*.  19, 
pp.  219,  220;  20,  pp.  229,  230;  21,  pp.  2it,  2^^).— This  Is  a  compilation  of  infer 
mation  relating  to  the  comiiosition  and  utilization  of  goat's  milk. 

The  acid  coagulation  of  milk,  C.  Revis  and  A.  Payne  (Jour.  Hyg.  (0««- 
bridpc],  7  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  2/6-25/ ).— Experiments  were  undcrtakeu  to  sei-ow 
Information  on  the  increase  in  acidity  of  milk  In  relation  to  the  development  of 
lactic-acid  bacteria.  The  results  failed  to  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  the  deter 
in  acid  formation  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  bacteria,  but  are  considered 
by  the  authors  as  elucidating  some  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  pUi« 
progressively  as  milk  sours.  They  suggest,  however,  as  highly  probable  that 
the  bacteria  develop  the  iwwer  of  producing  acid  only  after  a  certain  period  of 
growth. 

The  exiKjrInients  show  that  the  lactic  acid  first  produced  Is  not  neutralised  by 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid  combined  with 
the  casein  as  well  as  the  amount  of  calcium  triphosphate  combined  with  On 
casein  were  found  to  be  directly  pro|K)rtlonal  to  the  total  lactic  add  present 
The  authors  conclude  that  tlie  conux)unds  of  calcium  salts  and  of  lactic  acid  with 
casein  as  they  are  formed  in  milk  do  not  possess  the  definite  compositions  of 
the  comiwunds  formed  by  calcium  and  lactic  acid  with  casein  after  Its  seimra- 
tion  from  milk  as  deKcrllK>d  by  SiiWner  and  by  Van  Slyke  and  Hart 

The  presence  of  a  kinase  in  cow's  milk,  A.  Houqabdy  (.icad,  Roy.  Belt- 
Bui.  CI.  Kci.,  JH06,  Xo.  12.  pp.  SSS-900) .—The  digestion  of  milk  by  the  pancre- 
atic Juice  Is  retarded  by  heating  the  milk  for  20  minutes  at  75°  C.  or  above  and 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  enteroklnase.  The  author  found  that  a  cube  of 
.  congulnteii  egg  albumen  was  more  readily  digested  b.v  the  pancreatic  juice  when 
j>reviously  macerated  in  milk.  This  increased  digestibility  was,  however,  nulli- 
fied by  heating  the  sensitized  cube  for  a  half  hour  at  73°. 

The  conclusion  Is  therefore  drawn  that  there  is  present  In  milk  a  substance 
capable  of  ln<-reasing  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  enteroklnase  of  Puwlow.  The  name  lactokinase  is  proposed  for  this 
hitherto  undcscribed  substance. 
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Leucocyte  atandards  and  the  leucocyte  content  of  milks  from  apparently 
healthy  cows,  H.  L.  Russell  and  C.  Hoffmank  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  1907, 
-Vo.  3,  Sup.,  pp.  63-75). — The  authors  have  compared  the  Doane-Btiekley  and 
Stokes-Stewart  methods  of  determining  leucocytes  In  milk  and  have  studied 
the  leucocyte  content  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  herd  from  June  to  October. 

Of  the  two  methods  compared  the  Doane-Buckley  method  Is  considered  more 
accurate,  equally  rapid,  and  less  trying  on  the  eyes. 

The  herd  was  divided  Into  2  groups.  Group  1  contained  18  cows  in  perfect 
health,  and  group  2  contained  12  cows  having  udder  indurations  of  varying 
severity,  but  with  one  exception  producing  apparently  normal  milk.  Of  the  537 
tests  made  of  the  first  group,  31.1  per  cent  fell  below  50,000  per  cubic  centimeter, 
19.8  per  cent  were  between  50,000  and  100,000,  30.4  per  cent  between  100,000  and 
500.000,  6.8  per  cent  between  500,000  and  1,000,000,  and  2.9  per  cent  above 
1,000,000.  The  corresponding  ijercentages  for  the  371  tests  made  of  the  second 
group  were  13.2,  16.4,  45.9,  12.4,  and  12.1. 

The  leucocyte  content  of  the  milk  of  apparently  normal  animals  was  often 
fn  excess  of  the  standards  which  have  been  proixised,  indicating,  according  to 
the  authors,  that  complete  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  quantitative  stand- 
ards alone. 

The  relative  importance  of  streptococci  and  leucocytes  in  milk,  X.  M. 
Harris  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  1907,  No.  3,  Sup.,  pp.  50-62). — ^The  author  con- 
cludes that  there  Is  at  present  no  reliable  method  for  distinguishing  pathogenic 
from  nonpathogenic  .streptococci  in  milk,  and  that  the  sanitary  significance  of 
both  streptococci  and  leucocytes  or  pus  cells  in  milk  has  been  overrated.  He 
believes  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  veterinary  inspection  of  the 
cow's  udder  and  less  dependence  placed  ui)on  laboratory  examination  of  milk 
for  signs  of  Infectious  processes. 

The  comparative  value  of  hacterial  and  temperature  regulations  for  a 
city's  milk  supply,  F.  H.  Slack  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  1907,  .Vo.  3,  Sttp.,  pp. 
76-Sl). — Since  May,  UK)4,  the  regulations  of  Boston  have  required  that  the 
market  milk  of  that  city  shall  not  contain  more  than  500,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  nor  have  a  temperature  above  50°  B.  The  article  gives  the 
results  of  plate  counts  and  temperature  determinations  of  11,403  samples  taken 
during  this  i)erlod. 

The  results  show  that  66  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  within  both  standards. 
11.25  per  cent  had  high  temperatures  and  low  bacterial  contents,  17.5  per  cent 
had  high  bacterial  contents  and  low  temperatures,  and  5.25  per  cent  were  out- 
side both  standards. 

Of  the  two  tests  the  bacterial  count  Is  considered  much  the  more  important 

The  bacteriological  characteristics  of  different  types  of  milk  fermentations, 
M.  Dt'GGELi  (Cetitbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  18  (1907),  Nos.  1-3,  pp.  37-1,9;  7-9, 
pp.  22i-2.i5;  13-15,  pp.  439-^8,  dgm.  i).— This  article  gives  the  bacteriological 
characteristics  of  the  different  groups  of  lactlc-acId  bacteria. 

Soft-cheese  studies  in  Europe,  C.  Thom  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  79-109,  pis.  3). — The  author  visited  cheese  factories  and  markets 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
groups  of  cheese  In  which  molds  are  the  principal  ripening  agents. 

Mold-ripened  cheeses  are  divided  Into  two  groups,  the  Brle-Camembert  group 
and  the  Gorgonzola-Roquefort-Stilton  group.  Rather  detailed  notes  are  given 
on  the  manufacture  of  each  of  these  varieties.  Of  the  first  group  the  Brie  and 
Camembert  are  considered  the  only  varieties  worthy  of  consideration.  It  Is 
believed  that  these  two  types  of  cheese  may  be  made  with  success  anywhere 
If  the  necessary  conditions  are  observed  and  proi^er  ripening  agents  Introduced. 
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VETESIHABT  MEDICIKE. 

Vaedlncr  *taS»  imd  infection,  L.  Picollo  (Bol.  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo],  8.  ter„ 
1907,  Xo.  1,  pp.  ZO-il). — The  susceptibility  of  the  alimentary  tract  to  infection 
with  anthrax,  tut>erculo8it<,  and  other  diseases  la  briefly  discussed  with  notes  on 
the  economic  imiiortance  of  giving  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  feeding 
stuffs. 

A  n«w  7««st  pathogenic  to  nuua  and  animala,  F.  Steirhaus  {Centbl.  Bait. 
[etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  43  (1906),  Jio.  1,  pp.  ^6-69). — Saccharomyces  membrano- 
gctien  was  first  obtained  from  the  throat  In  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  Experiments 
with  this  organism  showed  that  it  was  pathogenic  fur  mice,  guinea  pigs,  and 
rabbits,  and  that  the  infection  thus  produced  was  severe  in  all  cases.  As  a  rule 
the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  in  all  organs  appeared  in  the  inoculated 
animals. 

Xetabolic  products  in  rabbits  inoculated  with  fatal  doses  of  hog  cholera 
and  anthrax  bacilli,  E.  I^evy  and  L.  Beckmann  (Cmtbl.  Bakt.  lete.l,  1.  Abt., 
Orig.,  4.?  (1906),  So.  1,  pp.  IfS-!^). — A  careful  study  was  made  of  a  normal 
secum  of  rabbits  as  compared  with  that  obtained  after  Inoculating  these  animals 
with  fntnl  doses  of  hog  cholera  or  anthrax  bacilli.  In  these  experiments,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  no  toxic  metabolic  products  are  formed  in  ttie 
rabbit  during  the  course  of  these  diseases,  or  at  least  that  no  such  products 
pass  over  Into  the  blood  serum. 

Babies  as  related  to  rata  and  mice,  C.  Febiii  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht., 
Oriii.,  43  (1907),  Sos.  2,  pp.  173-178;  3,  pp.  218-222).— lu  the  experiments  re- 
imrted  in  this  paper  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  inoculated  rats  and 
mice  developed  a  fatal  form  of  rabies.  In  these  experiments  fixed  virus  was 
used.  A  virus  of  unusual  virulence  was  obtained  and  tested  on  49  birds  belong- 
ing to  a  number  of  genera.     None  of  these  animals  became  infected. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  distribution  of  rabies  by  rats  and  mice  some 
cases  are  on  record  In  which  the  disease  was  apparently  transmitted  by  the  bites 
of  these  animals,  but  the  dog  is  considered  to  be  the  main  agent  Mice, and  rat! 
are  readily  Infected  by  feeding  uiwn  rabies  virus,  a  result  which  is  quite  con- 
trary to  that  obtained  In  experiments  with  dogs. 

The  maximum  dilation  of  rabies  Tiros  for  the  production  of  an  infection 
with  this  disease,  C.  Fermi  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abl.,  Orig.,  43  (1907), 
A'o.  5,  pp.  .',.',€-448). — By  the  use  of  a  fixed  virus  it  is  found  possible  to  inoculate 
mice  hyiMHiermlcnIly  using  a  dilution  of  1 :  50,000.  Rats  and  mice  appear  to 
be  more  susceptible  to  greatly  diluted  hypodermic  injections  than  are  dogs. 

Contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  foreign  countries  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
.inim.  Indus.  Rpt.  190'>,  pp.  298-303). — ^A  statistical  summary  is  given  of  in- 
fectious diseases  reported  during  1905  in  Europe. 

The  diseases  of  animals  and  meat  inspection  in  Western  Australia,  J.  B. 
CiJiLAND  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  1J>  (1907),  JVo.  2,  pp.  8^<>4).— ParUcultr 
attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  infectious  diseases  which  are  communicable 
to  man  and  to  other  diseases  which  are  of  most  importance  in  meat  inspectioo. 
The  pathological  conditions  referred  to  by  the  author  include  tuberculosis, 
actinomycosis,  hydatids,  pleuro-pneumonia,  Texas  fever,  bladder  worms.  tnmor& 
melanotic  conditions,  and  fatty  necrosis. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  prevalence  of  the  various  diseases  in  animals  *s 
determined  In  the  course  of  meat  inspection. 

Division  of  animal  industry,  V.  A.  Norgaabd  (Rpt.  Bd.  Comrs.  Agr.  a»4 
Forestry  Hawaii,  3  (1906),  pp.  165-205,  pis.  3). — A  record  is  given  of  the  co^ 
respondence  regarding  animal  quarantine  In  Hawaii  during  the  year  under  rqwrt 
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Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  combating  glanders  In  Hawaii  on  account 
of  tbe  failure  of  horae  owners  in  the  Islands  to  understand  tbe  action  and  value 
of  mallein.  It  is  believed  tbat  glanders  prevails  to  a  large  extent  througbout  tbe 
Territory. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  osteomalacia,  osteoporosis,  embolic  colic  in 
borses  and  mules,  redwater  in  cattle,  sbeep  scab,  epizootic  lymphangitis,  and 
various  diseases  of  dogs. 

Precipitin  reaction  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  tubercle  bacilli 
of  human  and  bovine  origin,  A.  Bonome  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Orig., 
4S  {1907),  iVo.  4,  pp.  S9X-40T). — The  author's  exiierlments  and  observations  on 
tbe  phenomenon  of  tbe  precipitation  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  immune  sera 
sbowed  that  the  blood  sera  of  animals  or  roan  affected  with  spontaneous  cases 
of  tuberculosis  have  a  precipitating  power  toward  proteids  from  fresh  tubercu- 
lotis  tissue  or  toward  proteld  substances  extracted  from  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  Occasionally  normal  serum  lias  this  power  to  a  limited  extent  The 
precipitating  power  of  the  blood  serum  In  a  case  of  tuberculosis  does  not  act  in 
tbe  same  manner  toward  material  obtained  from  different  animals  which  are 
spontaneously  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Thus  immune  serum  of  tuberculous 
buman  patients  was  found  to  be  particularly  active  toward  tul)ercle  bacilli  and 
tuberculous  material  obtained  from  buman  beings. 

By  means  of  this  biological  method  of  precipitation  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
sbarply  between  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  action  of  formaldehyde  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  G.  Martinotti  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Orig.,  43  (1907), 
A'o.  3,  pp.  246-257). — Tubercle  bacilli,  cultivated  in  agar  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  formaldeliyde  fumes,  show  a  considerably  greater  resistance  to  these 
fumes  than  does  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  It  was  found  possible,  bow- 
ever,  not  only  to  delay  the  development  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  means  of  formalde- 
hyde, but  to  destroy  them  entirely. 

The  eifect  of  toxins  upon  tuberculous  subjects  in  tuberculous  products 
steriUzed  by  heat,  V.  Galtieb  (Jour.  MM.  V<1t.  ct  Zootech.,  58  {1907),  Mar., 
pp.  129-132). — ^The  author  considers  It  ns  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
sterilized  tuberculous  products  are  not  pathogenic  and  that  the  toxin  contained 
in  them  is  not  injurious  to  healthy  animals  or  human  beings.  Experiments 
with  tuberculous  dogs  Indicate  clearly  that  the  toxin  contained  in  sterilized 
tuberculous  meat  and  other  organs  exercises  no  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  tubercular  infection. 

If  odes  of  tubercular  infection  in  wild  animals  in  captivity,  W.  R.  Blaib 
(Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  SO  (1907),  No.  11,  pp.  1299-1306,  figs.  2).— The  author  has  had 
an  extensive  experience  with  diseases  in  captive  animals  in  zoological  parks 
and  gives  special  attention  in  this  article  to  an  account  of  tuberculosis  In  such 
animals.  It  appears  that  In  most  cases  of  tuberculosis  In  monkeys  and  other 
captive  animals,  the  disease  was  contracted  before  the  animal  reached  the 
zoological  park,  probably  while  in  the  unsanitary  quarters  of  dealers  or  in 
unclean  cars  and  transport  vessels.  The  general  character  of  tuberculous  lesions 
'totind  in  monkeys  agrees  closely  with  those  In  human  beings  and  the  Infection 
usually  appears  first  in  the  cervical  and  bronchial  lymph  ncwles. 

Tuberculosis  in  chickens  positively  identified  in  New  York,  S.  H.  Bub- 
NETT  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  SO  (1907),  Xo.  11.  pp.  1312-131.',.  figs.  4) —A  short 
account  Is  given  of  an  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  In  a  flock  of  poultry  together 
with  notes  on  the  pathological  lesions  observed.  It  appears  from  the  study  of 
this  outbreak  that  tuberculosis  must  be  quite  generally  distributed  In  poultry, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  source  of  infection. 
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Th«  Influence  of  mammalian  and  avian  tubercle  bacilU  on  the  reaction 
of  the  culture  medium,  O.  Bano  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.^,  J.  AbU  Orig.,  ^S 
(1906),  Xo.  J,  pp.  34-43,  flat.  2). — As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  cultures  with 
tubercle  l>aclll!  of  different  origin  It  was  found  that  with  regard  to  its  reaction 
on  culture  media,  the  avian  tut)erole  bacillus  behaves  very  much  like  the  bovine 
form.  It  appears,  however,  to  render  the  culture  medium  somewhat  more 
decidedly  alkaline.  The  reaction  i)roduced  by  the  human  tubercle  bacillus  may 
be  somewliat  changed  by  altering  the  supply  of  oxygen,  but  the  change  thus 
Induced  Is  not  great  enough  to  bring  about  a  confusion  between  the  Imvine  and 
human  tubercle  bacillus. 

AnthraT  and  imported  animal  products,  W.  Ha:«na  {Pub.  Health  [Lon- 
don], 19  (i907),  Xo.  7.  pp.  439-459) .—On  account  of  the  Interest  which  attaches 
to  the  means  by  which  anthrax  is  ^read.  particularly  through  commerce  in  hair 
and  hides,  the  author  examined  into  the  records  of  21  human  cases  of  anthrax 
In  Liverpool. 

The  study  of  these  cases  Indicates  clearly  tlmt  all  workmen  should  be  warned 
by  proper  circulars  against  the  possibility  of  infection  with  anthrax,  and  that 
all  foreign  hides  from  suspected  countries  should  be  scheduled  under  special 
rules  and  should  t>e  Imported  only  In  large  canvas-corered  bales,  requiring 
mechanical  handling.  It  is  recommended  that  the  hides  be  shipped  wet  rather 
than  dry  and  that  infected  material  be  traced  to  its  source  of  origin  and  an 
attempt  made  through  ofOcial  channels  to  secure  veterinary  inspection  in  the 
locality  where  the  disease  originated. 

The  peraiatence  of  the  Texas  fever  organism  in  the  blood  of  southem 
cattle,  E.  C.  Schboedeb  and  W.  E.  Cotton  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Inda*. 
Rpt.  1905,  pp.  71-78). — ^Three  southern  cows  were  used  to  test  the  persistence 
of  the  blood  parasite  of  Texas  fever.  The  cows  were  protected  from  exposmv 
to  the  disease  during  the  ex{)eriments.  It  was  found  that  the  blood  parasite 
persisted  for  10  to  12  years.  Apparently  excessive  Infestation  with  cattle  ti<to 
may  so  reduce  the  resistance  of  cattle  to  Texas  fever  that  an  acute  form  of  ttie 
disease  may  develop  in  cattle  which  were  apparently  immune  and  showed  blood 
parasites  in  an  inactive  condition. 

ITotes  on  the  cattle  tick  and  Texas  fever,  E.  C.  Scrboeoer  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indun.  Rpt.  190.^,  pp.  ^9-70). — A  rfeum^  Is  given  of  the  life  hlstorv 
of  the  cattle  tick.  The  average  time  required  for  a  full  life  cycle  is  54  days, 
and  the  average  length  of  time  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  is  7  days.  It  was 
determined  that  adult  ticks  may  be  kept  without  material  injury  for  at  least 
00  days  at  temperatures  l)elow  freezing. 

The  average  incubation  period  for  tick  eggs  is  25  days,  the  shortest  observed 
period  l)eing  12  days,  and  the  longest  209  days.  This  time  depends  largely  on 
the  temperature.  The  eggs  ma.v  be  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  temperatures 
below  the  freezing  point  without  destroying  their  vitality.  On  an  average, 
cattle  ticks  mature  In  22  days,  the  shortest  period  being  15  days,  and  the  longest 
40  days. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  a  study  of  the  Influence  of  cattle  ticks 
upon  cattle  aside  from  being  agents  In  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever.  In  the 
growth  of  the  cattle  tick  Its  weight  Increases  about  10,000  times  during  the  ^ 
weeks.  This  constitutes  a  serious  drain  upon  the  vitality  of  infested  cattle, 
some  of  which  are  kille<l  outright.  Calves  become  badly  stunted  as  a  result  of 
infestation.  Pathological  changes  were  noted  in  the  skin  about  the  point  where 
the  ticks  were  attached.  The  octual  weight  of  ticks  which  mature  and  fall  off 
may  amount  to  J  oz.  to  several  ounces  daily.  It  was  shown  that  cattle  on  whioii 
from  100  to  150  ticks  were  daily  matured  showed  in  some,  instances  a  diminuUoo 
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iD  the  red  blood  corpuscles  to  the  extent  of  7  or  8  per  cent  The  exnct  cause 
of  this  destruction  of  the  blood  corpuscles  was  not  determine*!. 

A  general  review  is  given  of  the  cattle  tick  ns  a  diRseuilnntor  of  Texas  fever. 
In  exterminating  cattle  ticks  it  is  necessary  to  consliler  the  lunxiuiuni  and  mini- 
mum periods  required  for  the  tick  to  irnss  through  Its  various  stages.  According 
to  the  author's  exi)erlment8,  ticks  may  live  at  least  X£i  days  witlwut  any  host 

An  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  It.  II.  McMullen 
iAmer.  Vet.  Rev.,  30  (1906),  A'o.  9,  pp.  1063.  106.^).— A  description  Is  given  of 
an  outbreak  of  rinderpest  on  the  Island  of  Luzon  which  was  traced  to  a  ship- 
ment of  liiO  bead  of  cattle  from  the  Island  of  Mindoro.  Infection  spread  quite 
rapldb'  throughout  a  territory  containing  20.000  cnttle  and  carabao,  and  In 
some  localities  the  mortality  was  90  |)er  cent.  The  further  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease was  completely  checked  by  the  preventive  inoculation  of  all  exposed 
animals. 

Influence  of  milk  of  different  degrees  of  additjr  on  the  health  of  calves, 
A.  PiRoccHi  (Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  SO  (1907),  .\o.  i,  pp.  SO-Hi,  fig.  /).— Careful 
feeding  experiments  were  carried  out  on  8  calves,  during  which  milk  of  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  acidity  was  used.  In  these  exi)erlnients  It  was  found  that  milk 
with  a  slight  acidity,  as  It  comes  from  cows  on  a  mixed  or  succulent  ration,  exer- 
cises a  more  or  less  laxative  effect  ujwn  calves.  Feeding  experiments  with 
milk  Just  on  the  point  of  tumiog  sour  showed  that  such  milk  may  be  very 
harmful  to  calves  a  week  old  or  less,  producing,  in  some  Instances,  serious 
gastro-tntestinal  disturbances. 

The  action  of  the  ether  extract  of  antitetanus  senun,  P.  Cebnovodeanu 
and  V.  Henri  (Compt.  Rend.  8<>c.  Biol.  [Paris],  62  (1907),  No.  9,  p.  392).— In 
experiments  In  vitro  it  was  found  that  the  ether  extract  of  antitetanus  serum 
possesses  striking  autihemolytic  power  In  neutralizing  tlie  tetanus  toxin.  Thus, 
when  the  ether  extract  of  the  serum  was  diluted  a  thousand  times  with  a  sodium 
chlorid  solution  at  the  rate  of  8  parts  In  1,000.  this  solution  was  capable  of  com- 
pletely neutralizing  the  hemolytic  action  of  1  cc.  of  tetanus  toxin. 

Keasnrement  of  anaerobiosis  of  tetanus  bacillus,  G.  Rosenthal  (Compt 
Rend.  8r>c.  Biol.  [Paris],  62  (1907),  No.  10,  pp.  Ji3K-.',iO).—ln  tlie  author's  expe- 
rience if  an  aerobic  culture  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  be  sown  in  deep  tul>es  of 
milk  with  a  pipette,  the  tubes  containing  wliole  milk  will  show  a  rapid  growth 
whatever  the  height  of  the  tubes,  while  In  tut>es  containing  skimmed  milk,  imsl- 
tlve  results  are  obtained  after  48  liours  to  a  depth  of  0  to  10  cm.  In  tul)es 
filled  with  bouillon  or  peptonized  glycerin,  an  abundant  growth  of  the  bncillus 
was  observed  after  several  days  to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  cm. 

Thrush  in  horses,  F.  Lahiixe  (BoL  Min.  A{/r.  [Bucrion  Ayres] ;  6  (1906),yo. 
5,  pp.  2ol-261,  flgx.  9). — In  one  locality  alfalfa  was  excessively  infested  with 
Aphis  mcdicaginis,  and  since  horses  fed  upon  the  alfalfa  showed  symptoms  of 
thrush  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  other  parts  of  the  skin.  It  was  susi)e<'ted  that  the 
npbis  might  be  the  cause  of  tlie  trouble.  An  examination  of  the  alfalfa  showed 
that  In  addition  to  A.  mcdicaginis  a  numl)er  of  red  spiders  were  present,  particu- 
larly Tetranychus  silvcstrii.  It  is  helievetl  that  this  mite  was  the  couse  of  the 
trouble  observed  in  horses. 

Hemorrhag:ic  hepatitis  in  antitoxin  horses,  P.  A.  I^ewis  (Jour.  Med, 
Research,  13  (1906),  Xo.  3,  pp.  ii!>-^6H,  pi.  1). — Tlie  sudden  occurrence  of  a  large 
number  of  deaths  among  horses  used  for  the  production  of  diphtheria  antitoxin 
led  to  the  study  of  tlie  cause  of  this  trouble.  It  was  found  not  to  Ite  due  to  any 
alteration  in  the  blood  corpuscles,  but  to  the  amyloid  defeneration  of  the  liver 
which  develops  In  a  certain  i)erceiitaKe  of  cases  as  the  result  of  fropieiit  blecnllngs 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  serum.     Horses  suffering  with  amyloid  degeneration 
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of  the  liver  are  subject  to  hemorrhage  and  rupture  of  the  organ,  allowing  tbe 
blood  to  flow  freely  into  the  body  cavity. 

The  Sarcosporidia  of  sheep,  F.  Janik  (Arch.  Par.,  11  {1907),  A'o.  2.  pp. 
2S3-268,  pi.  1,  flg».  3). — An  elaborate  biological  account  is  given  of  the  pecnliar 
protozoan  organisms  linown  as  Miescher's  sacs  and  by  other  names  and  fre- 
quently observed  as  parasites  of  domestic  animals,  including  sheep.  A  stwly  of 
these  organisms  has  convinced  the  author  that  the  2  genera  Sarcocystis  and  Bal- 
blania  should  be  retained  and  that  B.  gigantea,  found  about  the  esopbagos  of 
sheep,  is  Identical  with  Sarcocystis  tenella.  Notes  are  given  on  the  biology  of 
these  parasites  and  on  the  various  forms  ol>8erved  in  their  development. 

Structure  of  the  apore  of  Sarcocystla  tenella  In  sheep  and  goats,  L.  Pe>- 
KiEH  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  BM.  [Paris],  62  {1907),  No.  10.  pp.  478-480).— The  spore 
of  this  micro-organism,  t)elongtng  to  the  Sarcosporidia,  is  described  In  detail  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  relationship  ttetween 
Sarcosporidia  and  Myxosporidia. 

A  splrlUosis  and  a  hematoBoal  disease  of  domestic  fowls  in  the  Ajiglo- 
Egyptlan  Soudan,  A.  Balfour  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1907,  Vo.  2^13,  pp.  7^, 
745). — The  author  observed  a  epiriliosis  of  fowls  apparently  identical  with  a 
form  of  septicemia  de8crlt)ed  from  outbrealcs  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
outbreak  referred  to  by  the  author  the  birds  bad  been  Imported  from  Italy  and 
it  is  suggested  that  an  infection  may  have  taken  place  through  the  agency  of 
ticks  on  shipboard.    The  Incubation  period  is  believed  to  be  5  or  6  days. 

A  piroplasmosis  was  also  observed  and  the  antbor  suggests  that  this  disease 
may  be  carried  by  ticks  of  the  genus  Argas. 

The  biology  of  the  organism  of  fowl  plague,  A.  Lode  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc]. 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  43  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  S5,'>-359). — ^The  literature  relating  to  ihe 
pathogenic  organism  of  fowl  plague  is  briefly  discussed  with  notes  on  the  results 
which  the  author  obtained  in  his  experiments.  Pieces  of  infected  tissue  placed 
in  glycerin  remain  Infectious  for  at  least  3  to  4  months.  The  resisting  power  of 
the  virus  of  fowl  plague  In  a  60  per  cent  glycerin  suspension  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  In  general,  the  resisting  power  of 
the  Virus  toward  all  kinds  of  antiseptic  agencies  Is  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
bacteria  and  In  the  author's  opinion  raises  the  question  whether  SpiriUum 
parvum  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  bacteria. 

BTFRAL  ENGDTEEBINO. 

Keport  on  irrigation  and  drainage  investlgationB  during  1905-6,  W.  W. 
McLauohlin  {Utah  Sta.  Bui.  99,  pp.  Ii6.  pis.  2,  figs.  8). — In  the  bulletin  are 
inciudeil  reitorts  upon  the  various  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Utah  Station  in  cooiieration  with  this  Office  during  the  years  190&-6. 

The  Irrigation  Investigations  were  carried  on  in  Sevier,  Tooele,  Boxelder. 
Utah.  Millard,  Salt  Lake,  Weber,  Morgan,  and  Cache  counties,  in  each  of  which 
attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  proper  amounts  of  water  to  use  in  irriga- 
tion and  the  proper  numl>cr  of  applications.  While  various  untoward  circum- 
stances somewhat  Impair  the  reliability  of  the  results,  two  hypotheses  were 
evolve<l  which  further  experiments  are  needed  to  verify,  viz,  that  "  crop  produc- 
tion tends  to  vary  as  the  amount  of  water  applied  within  certain  limits."  and 
"that  the  productive  value  of  an  inch  of  irrigation  water  dei>ends  upon  the 
amount  of  water  which  has  already  been  applied  during  the  season." 

The  drainage  investigations  were  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  State  where 
land  had  become  Iwggy  or  alkaline  through  seepage  of  water  from  adjacent  and 
iiigher  irrigated  fleids.  Experimental  drains  were  installed  on  various  farms  in 
six  counties  of  the  State  and  the  results  carefully  noted  in  each  Instance.    The 
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data  accumnlated  have  a  more  particular  value  to  the  respective  localities  than 
to  any  others,  but  the  experience  so  far  derived  indicates  that  check  gates  are 
necessary  at  various  points  in  the  drains,  which  may  be  closed  when  Irrigation 
water  is  applied  and  opened  later  for  drainage.  Otherwise  soil  is  washed  into 
the  drains,  it  lieing  evident  from  the  experiments  that  more  care  was  necessary 
in  the  irrigation  of  under-drained  than  ordinary  fields. 

Some  suggestions  are  also  made  as  to  needed  amendments  in  the  existing 
drainage  law. 

MwlflTig  the  most  of  a  small  water  supply,  R.  H.  Forbes  {Arizona  Sta.  Bui. 
S-i,  pp.  lOS-111,  flgt.  2). — ^The  author  de8cril)C8  a  system  of  water  distribution 
especially  adapted  for  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  which  a  pipe  leads  from  the 
ro»«ervolr  or  pump  along  the  lines  of  trees  or  shrubs,  a  small  hole  being  bored 
In  the  pipe  opposite  each  plant. 

Some  experiments  were  made  upon  the  flow  of  water  from  sncb  small  orifices, 
from  which  in  connection  with  practical  considerations  it  was  decided  that  the 
smallest  orifices,  or  those  of  ^  in.  In  diameter,  gave  the  best  results.  The  pipe 
is  laid  slightly  below  the  surface  and  eafh  orifice  discharges  into  a  shallow 
basin  surrounding  the  tree  or  shrub.  This  basin  is  mulched  over  with  manure 
or  chip  dirt  which  greatly  lessens  evaixiratlon.  The  irrigation  plant  described 
by  the  author  consists  of  a  well  with  water  at  a  depth  of  00  ft.,  a  S  by  14  in. 
pump  cylinder  operated  by  a  12-ft.  geared  windmill,  a  5,(X)0-gal.  tank,  and  dis- 
tribution lines  of  i-in.  pipe.  This  irrigates,  even  in  a  region  of  light  winds,  87 
useful  trees  and  32  vines  and  bushes,  besides  furnishing  the  domestic  supply  for 
a  Iiouse,  thus  showing  the  possible  use  which  can  be  made  of  a  very  small  water 
supply. 

Weirs  for  Ixrlgatlng  streams,  G.  E.  V.  Smith  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui  5,J,  pp. 
111-117,  fig.  1). — The  author  describes  the  Olpolletti  weir,  giving  the  conditions 
which  must  be  observed  in  its  constructicm  and  including  a  table  of  discharges 
for  a  weir  1  ft.  In  widtli. 

Determination  of  stream  flow  during  the  frozen  season,  H.  K.  Barrows 
and  R.  E.  Hobton  (V.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supplji  and  Irrig.  Paper  Xo.  187, 
pp.  93,  pi.  1,  flg$.  H). — In  this  paper  tlie  authors  discuss  the  modifications  of 
the  usual  methods  of  stream  measurements  which  are  necessary  to  secnire  good 
results  when  the  streams  are  Ice  covered.  The  conditions  affecting  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  and  Its  effect  on  stream  flow  are  considered  In  some  detail  parti<nilarly 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  ice  sheet  and  the  variation  in  slope  due 
to  freezing. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  winter  records  of  stream  flow  are  descrll)etl.  these 
consisting  usually  of  readings  of  gage  heights  and  current-meter  discharge 
measurements.  The  reading  of  gage  heiglits  is  taken  to  the  water  surface  as 
shown  in  a  hole  chopped  In  the  Ice.  The  discharge  measurements  are  sc<'ured 
by  the  velocity  determinations  at  holes  cut  in  the  Ice  at  iwiuts  In  the  cross 
section.  Soundings  are  referred  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  holes. 
Vetoclty  measurements  are  made  at  0.2  and  0.8  of  the  total  depth  (below  the 
bottom  of  the  Ice),  the  mean  velocities  at  these  two  points  l>eing  very  nearly  In 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  vertical. 

The  results  of  stream  measurements  during  the  frozen  season  are  given  for  a 
number  of  streams  in  the  nortiieastern  Unitoil  States.  the'i)erlo<l  wverlng 
several  years.  The  vertical  velocity  curves  from  the  results  of  these  measure- 
ments show,  as  is  to  l>e  expected,  a  greater  drawing  back  of  the  curve  In  its 
upper  portion  on  account  of  the  retanling  effe<'t  of  the  Ice  than  do  curves  in 
which  the  friction  effect  at  the  upper  surface  Is  merely  that  of  tlie  air. 

Frogresslveness  in  Italy,  II.  C.  W'ekks  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  63  (1907),  No, 
1637,  pp.  ^8233-26233,  figs.  5).— The  article  describes  in  some  detail  the  con- 
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structlon  of  a  large  drainage  canal  in  Italy  known  an  tlie  Bonifies  dell*  A^ro 
Mantoyano-RegKlano,  which  drains  an  area  of  80.000  acres  mnth  of  tbe  Po 
In  the  Ticlnity  of  Keggio.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  project. 
notably  in  the  use  of  inverted  siphons,  where  tbe  main  channel  crosses  the 
Secchla  Klver,  in  the  provisions  for  regulating  the  drainage  in  order  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil  when  necessary,  and  in  the  use  of  pumps  at  the  outlet  for 
discharging  water-iuto  tbe  Po  at  periods  of  high  water. 

Public  roads:  Kileage  and  expenditures  in  1904  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Ofiee 
Pub.  Bond*  Circs.  53,  pp.  4;  54,  pp.  2;  55,  pp.  2;  56,  pp.  Z;  57.  pp.  3;  58,  pp.  i: 
59,  pp.  3;  60,  pp.  i;  61,  pp.  J,;  62,  pp.  2;  63,  pp.  i;  6^.  pp.  2;  65,  pp.  3;  66, 
pp.  4;  67,  pp.  3;  6S,  pp.  3;  69,  pp.  3;  70,  pp.  4;  7/,  pp.  3;  72,  pp.  4;  7*.  pp.  S: 
74,  pp.  i;  75,  pp.  4;  76.  pp.  4;  77,  pp.  i;  78,  pp.  S;  79.  pp.  3;  80,  pp.  i:  81,  pp.  2: 
,92,  pp.  .};  S3,  pp.  2;  fij,  pp.  3;  85,  pp.  6;  86,  pp.  2;  87,  pp.  2).— In  this  series  of 
circulars  information  is  compiled  on  tbe  mileage  of  different  classes  of  roads, 
tbe  sources  of  revenue  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  tbe  road  expenditures 
in  cash  and  labor  by  counties  in  each  of  the  following  States:  Pennsylvania. 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Florida.  Sooth 
Carolina,  Nevada,  Kansas.  Idaho.  Colorado,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Louisiana.  New  Tork.  Ohio.  Georgia. 
Mississippi,  West  'N'irginia,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Delaware,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 

BITEAL  ECONOMICS. 

On  the  proportlou  and  importcuice  of  small  farms  in  Swaden,  E.  Smcx- 
BLAon  (K.  Landtbr.  .Akad.  Ilandl.  och  Tidskr.,  i5  (.1906),  \o.  6,  pp.  409-^38).— 
This  article  treats  of  the  importance  of  small  farms  in  Swedish  agriculture 
and  the  various  direct  and  Indirect  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for 
the  advancement  of  small  farmers,  such  as  the  offering  of  prizes  for  well- 
conducted  farms,  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  for  studies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries or  In  different  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  securing  of  Improvement  thcoogb 
dairy  test  associations,  educational  institutions,  etc.  It  is  shown  that  46L.9  per 
cent  of  all  farms  In  Sweden  are  of  less  than  .5  hectares  (12.3  acres)  In  extent, 
22.8  per  cent  contain  from  5  to  10  hectares,  and  13  per  cent  are  from  10  to  15 
hectares.  Only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  contain  more  than 
50  hectares.  About  one-fourth  (25.9  per  cent)  of  the  total  arable  land  is  in 
farms  of  less  than  10  hectares  and  very  nearly  one-half  In  farms  of  less  than 
50  hectares.^p.  w.  wolu 

B«port  of  the  agricultural  committee,  H.  Chapun  et  ai>  (London:  Tarii! 
Vommission,  1906,  pp.  555,  figs.  19). — This  is  the  report  of  a  special  agricultonl 
committee  apirainted  by  the  tariff  commission  of  Great  Britain  "  to  examine  tbe 
proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  country  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  agricultural  Interest." 

The  committee  held  33  meetings,  examined  147  witnesses,  and  received 
replies  to  letters  of  Inquiry  from  2,103  agriculturists  and  others  concerned  in 
agriculture.  The  report  of  the  committee  Is  presented  under  the  following 
topics:  Agricultural  policy  before  1846.  agriculture  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
International  conditions,  recent  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
lm|>orts  of  agricultural  produce  and  their  relation  to  the  home  productiara. 
experiences  of  farmers,  and  conclusions  and  remedial  measures.  On  the  latter 
point  the  committee  says : 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  removing  the  disabilities  tmder  which  British 
agricnltnrists  suffer,  a  cliangc  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  if  this  change  is  to  be  permanently  effective  It  must  be  combined 
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with  measures  dealing  with  transport,  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  agriculture,  and-  local  taxation.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
position  of  the  Industry  generally  would  be  Improved  if  means  could  be  found 
to  create  further  facilities  for  land  purchase  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

An  appendix  contains  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  the  replies  to  letters  of 
in(|uiry,  and  memoranda  on  the  possibilities  of  sugar  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  sugar  beet  and  tobacco  cultivation  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
purchase  of  land  bill  for  England  and  Wales. 

Share  system  in  cane  cultivation  in  Fiji,  Hawaii,  and  Mauritias,  H.  M. 
Jackson  (Wc»t  Indian  Bui.,  6  (1905).  Xo.  1,  pp.  18-21;  7  (1906),  No.  Ii.  pp. 
SI  1-316). — The  share  system  consists  in  the  division  of  the  land  to  be  culti- 
vated Into  blocks  of  about  60  acres,  the  owners  doing  the  preliminary  worli  of 
preparing  the  land  and  planting  it  before  handing  It  over  to  the  cooperative 
company  of  laborers  who  do  the  balance  of  the  work  until  the  cane  Is  fit  for 
cutting.  The  ownfers  also  advance  to  the  workers  one  shilling  a  day  each  for 
maintenance  with  which  they  are  duly  debited.  The  cane  is  sold  to  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  landowner's  share  and  all  expenses 
of  cultivating,  harvesting,  carting,  etc.,  are  divided  pro  rata  among  the  lalwrers. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  a  lessening  of  the  annual  heavy  expense  of 
introducing  a  new  supply  of  lalwrers,  more  efficient  service  on  the  part  of  the 
Held  bands,  higher  wages  for  service,  and  the  retention  of  the  farm  help  on  the 
land.  This  latter  effect  is  regarded  as  affording  a  solution  of  the  farm-help 
problem  In  these  countries. 

B«port  of  the  commission  on  contract  labor,  P.  Favre  (Bui.  Soc.  Vaud. 
Affr.  ct  nt.,  1907.  No.  203,  pp.  ^07-^1  i).— This  is  a  report  presented  to  the 
assembly  of  delegates  of  the  agricultural  and  vltlcultural  society  of  the  Canton 
of  Vaud  at  Lausanne  in  December,  1905. 

The  questions  sought  to  be  answered  were :  Why  contracts  between  fanners 
and  hired  help  were  not  resi>ected  by  the  latter,  and  what  remedy  could  be  sug- 
gested? As  answer  to  the  first  question  the  committee  names  two  causes.  The 
great  scarcity  of  farm  help  Is  assigned  as  the  clilef  cause,  the  laborer  knowing 
that  If  he  leaves  one  employer  he  can  readily  find  another  place  at  possibly  an 
increase  of  wages.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  scarcity  of  reliable  farm 
laborers  are  the  system  of  education  In  Vaud,  Insufflcient  renmneration  for 
farm  labor,  too  many  hours  for  a  day's  labor — 14  to  10  dally  and  little  less  on 
Sundays — and  the  various  social  industries  which  offer  steady  employment  and 
tftber  advantages  which  draw  men  from  the  farm  to  the  towns  and  the  cities. 
The  absence  of  a  law  controlling  the  relations  between  master  and  hired  man 
is  griven  as  the  second  cause  why  contracts  are  not  better  respected  by  hired 
farm  laborers. 

As  a  remedy  the  commission  recommends  the  passage  of  a  suitable  national 
law  which  should  aim  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  master  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  hiring  of  laborers. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  associations  for  1905  (Bui.  Agr.  [BrvtseU],  23 
(J907),  No.  3.  pp.  215-280). — Detailed  statistics  of  agricultural  organizations  in 
Belgium  for  1905  In  comparison  with  preceding  years  are  reported. 

The  statistics  relate  primarily  to  the  number  of  societies  in  each  province,  the 
membership,  and  the  business  transacted,  and  include  the  following  general 
groups :  Federations  of  professional  agriculturists ;  cooperative  societies  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  commercial  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  farm  machinery  ; 
cooi)eratlve  societies  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products ;  agrlcul- 
turnl  credit  organizations,  and  agricultural  insurance  societies,  which  include 
the  Insurance  of  live  stock  and  crops  destroyed  by  hail. 
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Th«  agrricoltoral  population  and  the  farm-ltelp  problem  in  England,  B. 

Skalweit  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Oe»eU.,  22  (1907),  Beilage  A'o.  6,  pp.  21-3k^.— 
Statlatical  data  are  presented  regarding  ttae  number  of  fhe  rural  population  and 
different  groups  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  tbe 
years  1851  to  1901,  witb  a  discussion  of  tbe  effect  of  recent  le^slation  and  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  English  agricultural  labor  problem. 

The  statistics  show  that  while  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  Increased 
about  10  tnillions  from  1870  to  1900  tbe  rnral  population  decreased  abont  4 
inilllons,  and  that  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  including  males  and  femalcfi. 
decreased  from  3,454,000  in  1851  to  2,262,000  In  1901.  The  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  has  been  to  Increase  rural  settlement  A  number  of  blbllographicsl 
references  are  included. 

Cooperation  in  agriculture  [In  Denmark]  (Danmarkt  Statis.  MeddeK  i- 
«er.,  22  (1907),  pt.fi,  pp.  £9).— Statistical  data  with  a  discosslon  regarding  tie 
dereloproent  of  agricultural  cooperation  In  Denmark  along  the  lines  of  dairying, 
registration  of  most  productive  cows,  slaughterhouses,  and  exportation  of  eggs. 

The  data  show  the  number  of  cooperative  dairies  In  1906  to  have  been  LOtB. 
with  a  membership  of  about  157,500.  Registry  societies,  which  record  food  can- 
sumption  aA  well  as  milk  production  as  the  basis  of  determining  tbe  most  prti- 
ductive  cows,  numbered  415  in  1905,  with  a  membership  In  1903  of  8.501,  control- 
ling 148,000  cows.  There  were  32  cooperative  slaughterhouses  in  1905  with 
TO.(HX)  participants  and  700  cooperative  egg  unions  in  1906  with  57,000  members. 

An  agricultural  credit  system  for  Cape  Colony  (Agt:  Jour.  Cape  Ooed  H'tft. 
SO  (1907),  Xo.  2,  pp.  186-192).— This  is  a  review  of  a  pamphlet  Issu«d  by  tl» 
treasury  department  in  regard  to  proposed  legislation  for  improving  tbe  credit  of 
jjgriculturists  In  the  colony. 

The  pamphlet  reviews  the  conditions  of  agriculture,  the  lack  of  capital  the 
burden  of  high  interest,  and  tbe  Importance  of  encouraging  the  develqement  of 
agriculture  In  (Jap*-  Colony.  The  proposal  Is  made  to  adopt  a  system  at  govern- 
ment credit  and  superlvision  largely  conformable  to  the  Australian  and  Nev 
Zealand  system  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  687),  with  slight  modifications  as  to  amount* 
and  classes  of  loans,  payment  of  costs,  length  of  period  during  which  loans  may 
run,  and  on  management  and  control  of  the  funds. 

The  grang^er  movement  in  lUlnoia,  A.  E.  Paine  (Vniv.  Ill  BuL.  2  (J90|). 
A'o.  2,  pp.  53). — The  author  briefly  reviews  the  origin,  aims,  and  history  of  tlie 
organization  known  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  among  farmers  in  the  Cnited 
States,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  progress  in  Illinois. 

The  greatest  activity  was  manifested  in  1873  and  1874,  during  wb(.ch  1.405 
granges  were  organized.  This  was  followed  by  a  decline  for  a  number  of  years. 
Since  1880,  however,  "  there  has  been  a  revival,  and  the  grange,  with  a  graduall.T 
Increasing  membership,  has  been  able  to  pursue  a  well-defined  policy,  empluuox- 
Ing  the  need  of  e<lucation  and  the  necessity  for  self-Improvement  .  .  .  There 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  afflrmtng  that  no  small  share  of  the  political.  wH-iaL 
and  Industrial  progress  of  the  fanner  In  Illinois  may.he  traced  to  the  grftiige." 
An  extensive  bibliography  Is  included. 

Crop  Beporter  (V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statu.  Crop  Reporter.  9  (1907),  Xo.  S. 
pp.  .}i- '/'**)• — Statistics  and  notes  on  the  condition  of  crops,  and  the  sapplie& 
value,  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  are  suniniarizetl.  A  special  article  gives  statistics  showing  the 
Increase  in  rubber  production  in  recent  years  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
in  various  countries  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  this  product 

B«tums  of  produce  of  crops  in  Oreat  Britain  with  aonunarleB  for  the 
TTnited  Kingdom,  U.  H.  Rew  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisberien  [lAmdon],  Agr.  Slati*^ 
1906,  pt.   >.  pp.  H9-168). — The  estimated  total  produce,  acreage,  and  estimated 
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yield  per  acre  for  1906  In  comparison  wltli  preceding  years  are  reported.  A 
summary  of  weather  statistics  of  Great  Britain  is  inclnde<I. 

The  gross  production  of  the  principal  crops  In  the  United  Kingdom  are  given 
as  follows:  Wheat  7,577,000,  barley  8,435,000,  and  oats  21,859,000  quarters, 
respectively;  potatoes  6,088,000,  turnips  27,583,000,  mangels  9,881,000,  and  hay 
of  all  kinds  13,512,000  tons,  respectively. 

Illinois  Crop  Report  for  December  1,  1903,  W.  C.  Gakbabd  (StuUs.  Rpt.  lit. 
Bd.  Agr.,  1S06,  Dec.  1,  pp.  9i ) . — A  summary  of  the  reports  of  correspiDndents  as 
to  the  yield,  value,  and  price  of  the  principal  farm  products  and  the  mmiber 
and  value  of  live  stock  of  Illinois  for  the  year  1906,  In  comparison  with  similar 
data  for  preceding  years.  Com  was  the  leading  crop,  being  valued  at 
$103,489,520,  followed  by  oats  valued  at  127,462,112.  The  total  value  of  the 
principal  crops  and  live  stock  In  Illinois  for  1006  was  12.53,409,404. 

Kansas  statlsticB,  1905-6,  F.  D.  Cobubn  (Quart.  Rpt.  Kana.  Bd.  Agr.,  25 
(1906),  yo.  100,  pp.  IS;  Bien.  Rpt.  Kana.  Bd.  Agr.,  15  (1905-6),  pp.  991-1263).— 
In  these  reports  tables  are  given  showing  the  State's  population  by  counties  and 
cities,  assessed  valuation,  acres,  yields,  and  value  of  agricultural  products, 
and  numbers  and  value  of  live  stock  for  the  years  1905  and  1906.  The  total 
acreage  of -the  State  Is  52,572,160,  of  which  31,,562,268  acres  were  under  culture 
in  1905  and  30,989,263  in  1906,  the  values  of  all  farm  products.  Including  animals 
slaughtered,  being  $238,836,425  and  $246,905,051,  resiiectlvely.  The  live  stock 
numbered  6,686,520  In  1905,  having  a  value  of  $169,821,157,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1906  being  6,419,742  and  $177,429,816.  Com  and  wheat  were  the 
leading  products  of  the  State. 

Official  report  on  the  condition  of  crops  and  wagfes  of  farm  hands  (OAto 
Dept.  Agr.,  1907,  pp.  13).— The  condition  of  crops  In  Ohio  on  April  1.  1907, 
compared  favorably  with  that- at  the  same  time  last  year.  Live  stock  wintered 
well  and  were  in  fine  condition.  The  average  wages  of  farm  hands  were  $21 
Iier  month  with  board,  $29  without  board,  $1.10  per  day  with  board,  and  $1.40 
without  board. 

"  The  Ustmr  problem  is  still  a  serious  one  for  farmers,  and  although  wages 
have  materially  advanced  over  last  year,  farmers  are  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
help  to  properly  carry  on  farming  operations.  In  those  localities  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  cities  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  reliable  farm  help." 

Prices  of  agndcnltural  and  other  products  in  Serbia  (Statiatiijuo  des  Prix 
des  Produitg  Agricolcs  et  Autre*  dana  la  Royaume  dc  Serbie.  Belgrade:  Govt., 
1906,  pp.  LVII+i29,  dgma.  .J).— Detailed  statistics  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  for  each  month  of  the  years  1901  to  1905,  inclusive,  are  reported. 

Danish  agriculture  in  1906,  H.  IIebtel  (Tidaakr.  Landokonom.,  1907,  No.  1, 
pp.  l-iO). — A  general  review  of  agricultural  conditions  during  the  year. 

Imports  of  agricultural  produce  in  1906  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  I  London],  13 
{1907),  yo.  10,  pp.  615-621). — Statistics  relating  to  the  source,  quantity,  and 
value  of  agricultural  products  Imported  Into  the  United  Kingdom  In  1005  and 
1906  are  reported  and  discussed.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  Imports  In  1900, 
the  bulk  of  which  were  food  supplies,  amounted  to  £246,940,000.  The  general 
tendency  of  prices  for  all  Imported  farm  products  was  higher  in  1906  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Argentina  again  surpassed  the  United  States  in  the  quan- 
tity of  refrigerated  meat  supplied  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  price  of  American 
meat  was  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  Argentine  product. 

[Agricultural  statistics  of  Uruguay  for  1905-6],  A.  Abeohavaleta  (Monte- 
video: Oovt.,  1906,  pp.  32). — ^Thls  report  gives  statistics  and  discusses  the  num- 
ber of  hectares  under  cultivation  and  yields  of  wheat,  corn,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and 
canary  seed ;  the  number  of  farm  laborers ;  the  number  of  farms  In  operation 
by  native  and  foreign  owners  or  renters,  and  the  number  of  work  animals  and 
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impleDieutfi.  with  detailed  lufoniiation  reipirdlnK  the  •14!t  threnhing  machine* 
owned  In  Truguay.  There  were  22,503  farmers  In  1906,  of  which  10,807  owned 
and  11,780  rented  the  farms  worked ;  1.3,219  were  natives  and  9.374  foreigners. 

Saaaon  and  crop  report  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  [and  Bind]  for  the  year 
1805-6,  P.  J.  Mead  {Seagon  and  Crop  Rpt.  Bombay,  1905-6,  pp.  r/+£8).— In 
addition  to  statistics  on  rainfall  this  report  discusses  the  agrlcaiturai  conditious 
of  the  presidency  and  the  district  of  Sind  for  the  year  1905-6. 

The  total  area  under  crops  and  in  fallow  was  39,(Xt7.000  acres,  of  whidi 
20,730,000  acres  were  in  food  crops  and  5.911,000  acres  In  nonfood  crops.  Tlie 
live  stocic  numbered  1.3.&19,000,  and  the  cotton  production  was  1,232.000  bales. 
On  account  of  deficiency  in  rainfall  crops  were  below  the  normal  and  prices  were 
generally  high.  Detailed  statistical  data  are  also  presented  on  ttie  number 
of  acres  in  <-ereais  and  pulse,  irrigation,  sources  of  water  supply,  and  tbe 
number  of  acres  of  uncultivated  land. 

AOBICVLTUKAL  EBVCATIOV. 

Statiatics  of  agricultural  Institationa  in  Praasla  for  1903-1905  (Landic. 
Jahrh.,  So  (1906).  Sup.  5,  pp.  XX//+^«5K— This  report  contains  detailed  state- 
ments t"oncerning  the  organization,  faculty,  income,  courses  of  study,  attcndnm-e, 
etc..  of  the  agricultural  institutions  of  different  grades  in  Prussia.  Tlieee 
include  (1)  agricultural,  forestry,  and  veterinary  schools  known  as  acndeuiss. 
(2)  secondary  agricultural  schools  (Mlttelscbulen),  (3)  elementary  agricultural 
schools  (nledere  Schulen),  (4)  special  schools,  such  as  schools  of  pumologj-. 
horticulture,  fruit  growing,  meadow  culture,  dairying,  etc.,  (5)  special  couimm 
for  adults,  and  (6)  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 
A  tabular  review  is  also  given  of  the  progress  and  present  status  of  mrjii  ••on- 
ttnuatlon  schools.  Twenty  appendixes  contain  rules  and  decrees  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  examinatious,  the  insiiection  service.  au-J  tither 
matters  relating  to  the  institutions  listed  In  the  re|K>rt. 

Agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ILoHdOH]. 
IS  (1907),  Xo.  11,  pp.  6.il-660,  map  1). — This  is  a  very  satisfactory  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  educational  institutions  of  different  grades  in  England  and  Wales 
which  afford  instruction  In  agriculture.  An  outline  of  the  different  lines  of 
instruction  is  first  given.  Including  courses  for  degrees  in  agriculture,  diploma 
courses,  short  courses,  and  the  special  instruction  In  dairying,  horticulture, 
poultry  keeping,  and  forestry.  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  different 
institutions  engaged  in  this  work,  tbe  courses  offered  by  each,  tbe  tuition  fees 
and  other  oxi)enses,  their  land,  buildings,  and  other  eqiiipment.  and  in  some 
cases  other  details. 

Kormal  training  in  high  schools  (.■idi-ance  pages  from  the  Bien.  Rpt.  Statr 
Supt.  [Pub.  Iimtr.]  yebr.  [1907],  pp.  99-102). — ^This  embodies  an  account  of 
the  steps  taken  to  inaugurate  normal  training  courses  in  the  high  schools  of 
Nebraska  after  September  1,  1907,  In  accordance  with  tbe  law  enacted  by  tbe 
State  legislature  In  1905. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
Accredited  High  Schools,  appointed  to  formulate  general  requirements  for  nor- 
mal training  courses  in  high  schools,  decided  that  a  high  school.  In  order  to  be 
approved  for  a  normal  training  course,  must  be  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  must  have  at  least  3  teachers,  normal  training  credits  to  be  open  only 
to  high  school  graduates,  the  course  to  Include  a  review  in  the  common  branches 
for  at  least  9  weeks  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  grade,  a  study  of  American 
history  for  at  least  1  semester  ih  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade,  and  at  least 
72  periods  of  professional  training  in  the  twelfth  grade.    Schools  offering  this 
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coarse  must  have  a  reference  library  on  professional  subjects  and  must  teach  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  Outlines  are  given  to  sbow  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work 
in  the  common  branches  and  the  professional  training,  including  agriculture. 

The  worlt  in  agriculture  is  intended  to  cover  2  semesters  or  1  year.  The  work 
of  the  first  semester  includes  farm  animals,  class  work  32  i>eriods  and  labora- 
tory work  8  double  periods;  milk  and  its  products,  20  periods  and  5  periods, 
respectively;  and  soils,  12  periods  and  3  i)erlods,  respectively.  In  the  second 
semester  12  class  periods  and  8  double  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to 
soils,  18  class  periods  and  12  double  laboratory  periods  to  field  crops,  and  18 
class  periods  and  12  double  laboratory  t>erlods  to  orchard  and  garden  crops. 
The  subjects  for  the  different  laboratory  exercises  are  given,  and  also  lists  of 
etiulpment  needed  for  laboratory  work  and  of  reference  books  for  the  library. 

For  schools  not  equipped  to  carry  the  2-seme8ter  course  a  briefer  l-semester 
coarse  is  outlined.  ' 

Outlines  In  a^culture  for  Nebraska  State  Junior  normal  schoola  (Lincoln: 
Dept.  Pub.  Instr.,  1906,  pp.  55,  figs.  5). — ^These  are  outlines  prepared  by  the 
Instructors  In  agriculture  in  the  Nebraska  State  Junior  normal  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  They  include  detailed  suggestions 
for  the  study  of  field  crops  (cereals  and  forage  crops),  soils,  and  horticulture. 
Nineteen  experiments  In  soils  are  described.  Under  the  subject  of  horticul- 
ture the  following  topics  are  treated :  Selection  of  site  for  gardens  and  orchards, 
propagation,  transplanting,  pruning  and  training,  treatment  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases, school  grounds,  tillage  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  school  garden. 
There  is  also  a  syllabus  for  the  study  of  farm  animals. 

The  home  economics  movement,  I,  Isabel  Bevieb  and  Susannah  Ushek 
(Botton:  Whitcomh  dc  Batrotcn,  1906,  pp.  61). — This  is  a  brief  bistorlcal  account 
of  the  development  of  education  for  women  In  the  United  States,  the  origin  of 
Instruction  in  home  economics  in  agricultural  colleges  and  State  universities, 
the  development  of  special  cooking  schools,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
home  economics  in  public  schools. 

Ag^culture  in  public  schools,  W.  C.  Latta  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  3  (1907), 
Xo.  2,  pp.  iS-Ji9), — ^Thls  is  a  discussion  of  what  should  be  included  in  the  course 
in  agriculture  for  public  schools,  why  agriculture  should  be  taught  In  public 
schools,  and  bow  It  should  be  introduced.  Among  the  things  to  be  Included  are 
the  phenomena  and  forces  of  nature,  considering  first  the  must  familiar  and 
later  those  less  -known,  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  the  life  of  the  child,  on  all  life,  and  un  the  practice  and  products  of 
the  farm,  and  the  story  of  nature  as  a  whole  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  child's  mind  and  affects  hira. 

Kature  studies  on  the  farm.  Soils  and  plants,  C.  A.  Kkffeb  (New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Anierican  Book  Co.,  1907,  pp.  15^,  figs.  59). — ^This  Is 
a  series  of  reading  lessons  for  children  dealing  in  a  simple  and  popular  way 
with  soils  and  their  relation  to  plant  life,  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the  soil, 
weeds,  "  the  plant's  business,"  buds  and  seeds,  sowing  the  seed,  rotations,  cul- 
tivation, the  hoed  crops,  cereals  and  grasses,  hotbeds,  cuttings,  transplanting, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  other  subjects  of  the  country  home.  The  last  few 
pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  suggestions  to  teachers,  including  some  infor- 
mation concerning  each  lesson,  and  suggestions  for  exercises  to  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  readings. 

Practical  suggestions  for  improving  and  beautifying  rural  school  gprounds, 
T.  H.  ScHEiTEB  (Industrialist,  33  (1907),  No.  15,  pp.  227-235,  dgm.  J).— This 
article  gives  specific  suggestions  concerning  many  matters  related  to  the  plan- 
ning, planting,  and  using  of  grounds  surrounding  rural  schools.  The  topics 
considered  are  the  selection  of  a  site,  size  of  grounds,  the  plan  and  location  of 
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bulldlngfl,  the  walks  and  driveways,  fences,  gradiug.  playgrounds,  aud  lawn, 
tbe  location  of  trees  and  8hrulM,  the  lilnda  of  treeti  and  Khrobe  to  plant,  bow  to 
plant  them,  the  care  of  treeti.  tlie  u«e  of  flowers,  and  the  district  policy  with 
reference  to  the  manner  of  getting  the  work  done. 

Arbor  Day  (C.  «.  Dept.  .Igr.,  Forest  Scrv.  Circ.  96,  pp.  4). — ^Thls  cirtnilar 
comprlKea  brief  snggestions  concerning  the  lesson  of  the  day,  nature  study  and 
forestry,  forest  topics  to  group  about  Arbor  Day,  and  planting. 

MISCELLAHEOnS. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Seport  of  ArimAa  Station,  1906  i  Arizona  Sta.  Rpt. 
1906,  pp.  127-166). — This  (.-onsistH  of  an  administrative  report  on  the  work  of 
the  station  as  a  wbole  and  four  departmental  reports.  These  reports  contain, 
among  other  things,  notes  on  the  culture  of  date  palms,  olives,  cassava,  taniers, 
taros.  avocados,  and  tobacco;  the  results  of  feeding  experiments  wttb  sheep: 
notes  on  alfalfa  root  rot,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  ao,  1906. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  Shode  Island  Station,  1906  (Rhode  Iglani 
Uta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp.  149~J41  +  VII).—This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the 
station,  a  report  of  the  director  reviewing  briefly  the  work  of  the  station  during 
the  .vear,  departmental  reports  abstracted  elsewhere,  a  flnanclal  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .SO,  1900,  exchanges,  etc. 

Circulars,  finances,  meteorolog^y,  index  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  1ST,  pp.  SSiSH 
+  VIII). — This  bulletin  consists  of  reprints  of  press  bulletins  issued  during  the 
year,  meteorological  observations  noted  elsewhere,  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190<J,  an  Index  to  Bulletins  125-137  which  collertively 
make  up  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  station,  and  notes  on  the  work 
and  history  of  the  station.  The  subjects  of  tbe  newspaper  bulletins  and  ci^ 
culars  are  as  follows :  Potato  scab ;  white  grubs  and  June  beetles ;  red-humped 
caterpillar;  the -yellow-edge  or  mourning-cloak  butterfly ;  elm  leaf -curl ;  yellow- 
necked  caterpillar;  the  cecroplu  moth;  tent  caterpillar;  and  tussock  moths. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1909 
(V.  S.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  190.'),  pp.  56^).— This  includes  a  report 
of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  numeroa5 
articles  abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  issue,  a  list  of  tbe  publications  of  tbe 
Bureau  during  1905,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Boreati  issued  In  1905. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr..  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  106,  pp.  24). — ^A  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  this 
Bureau  to  April  1,  1907. 
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Alaska  Stations. — A  breeding  station  has  recently  been  established  at  Kodiak 
as  a  fourth  substation.  Experiments  In  cattle  raising  are  to  receive  special 
attention,  but  bardy  breeds  of  sheep  and  possibly  Shetland  jwnies  may  be 
added.  Work  has  been  Inaugurated  with  a  herd  of  Galloways,  this  breed 
being  selected  because  of  Its  hardiness,  its  ability  to  "  rustle,"  and  Its  heavy 
coat,  all  of  which  qualities  adapt  it  to 'Alaska  conditions.  In  its  Initial  stage 
the  chief  object  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  cattle  can  be  bred  successfully  in 
Alaska,  and  if  so  bow  they  should  be  managed,  bow  best  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary feed,  and  related  questions.  A  secondary  pun>ose  is  to  produce  a  general- 
purpoHe  cow  from  the  Galloway,  since  dairy  products  are  needed  in  Alaska  as 
well  as  t>eef,  and  none  of  the  distinctive  dairy  breeds. are  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate.    It  Is  planned  to  offer  the  surplus  stoclv  for  sale  to  settlers. 

Florida  TTniverslty  and  Station. — E.  L.  Wartman,  of  Cltra,  Fla.,  has  been 
appointed  on  the  board  of  control,  vice  A.  L.  Brown,  whose  commission  expired. 
The  last  legislature,  which  adjourned  June  1,  appropriated  $570,711  for  higher 
education  during  the  next  bieunium.  The  State  tward  of  education,  which  has 
general  suiwrvlslon  and  allotment  of  this  fund,  has  decided  to  allot  $150,000  to 
the  university  for  buildings,  $40,000  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  station.  For  the  ensuing  biennlum  $10,000 
has  been  set  aside  for  farmers'  institutes  and  $5,000  for  farm  buildings  and 
Improvements  on  the  station  grounds.  John  Belling  has  been  elected  assistant 
In  horticulture. 

Kentucky  College  and  Station. — B.  K.  Hart,  assistant  chemist  In  charge  of 
feed  analysis  in  the  station,  and  W.  G.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  station,  have 
accepted  positions  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department,  In  con- 
nection with  the  food  inspection  worli.  11.  D.  Spears,  assistant  In  chemistry  in 
the  college,  has  l)eeu  placed  in  charge  of  the  feed  work  of  the  station. 

Kaine  Station. — Frank  M.  Surface,  Ph.  D.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  aprwinted  associate  biologist  in  the  statlou, 
and  will  be  engaged  In  collaboration  with  Doctor  Pearl  In  Investigations  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding.  After  taking  his  degree  Doctor  Surface  was  elected 
to  a  Harrison  research  fellowship  lu  zoologj-  lit  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wliich  he  resigned  to  accept  the  iM)8ltIon  at  the  station. 

Xlcliigan  Station.— F\  A.  Spragg,  a  graduate  of  the  Montana  College,  bus 
Iieen  appointed  assistant  agronomist,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  bree<ling  work 
with  cereals,  legumes,  and  farm  crojis.  A  new  Insectary  l.s  to  be  constructed 
at  once  as  an  annex  to  the  agricultural  laboratory.  Plaus  have  been  submitted 
for  a  new  agricultural  buildiug  to  cost  $150,000. 

Hebraska  University  and  Station. — According  to  a  note  in  Science,  F.  G.  Miller, 
in  charge  of  forestry  work,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
newly  established  forestry  school  of  the  University  of  Washington.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  F.  J.  Phillips  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department. 

Hew  Hampshire  Station. — Jasper  F.  Eastman,  a' recent  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts College,  has  been  api)oiuted  assistant  in  agriculture.  T.  J.  Headlee, 
assistant  entomologist,  has  resigned  to  become  entomologist  at  the  Kansas  Col- 
lege and  station. 
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Cornell  TTnlTenity  and  Station. — B.  M.  Duggar,  of  the  Univeraitr  of  MiSBomi. 
has  l)een  elected  to  the  professorship  of  plant  physiol<^:y  In  its  relations  wtUi 
agriculture.  It  Is  expected  that  he  will  assume  his  duties  next  Febmary. 
J.  B.  Norton,  formerly  of  this  Dqiartment,  has  become  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  plant  biology.  The  new  appropriation  for  the  college  of  agriculture  car- 
ries ifl.TO.OOO  for  maintenance,  |oO,000  for  equipment,  and  $25,000  for  boUding 
barns,  n  total  of  !F'i25,000  for  the  year. 

North  Dakota  College. — A  summer  school  of  traction  engineering  was  beld  at 
the  college  July  2  to  20  under  Prof.  P.  S.  Rose,  of  the  engineering  department 
The  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  lectures  on  traction  engineering  and 
the  economics  of  thrashing.  In  the  afternoon  tliere  were  lectures  on  gas  engi- 
neering and  classes  in  arithmetic.  The  practical  work  consisted  in  running 
both  steam  and  gasoline  traction  engines,  setting  valves,  putting  in  boiler  tubes. 
babbitting  iMxes,  lacing  belts,  etc.,  all  under  the  direct  suiJervision  of  experts  in 
those  lines  of  work.  Each  student  was  given  time  enough  at  practice  work  to 
be<-ouie  thoroughly  proficient  In  handling  and  adjusting  traction  engines.  Gon- 
slUeriiblc  attention  was  also  given  to  the  handling  of  grain  separators. 

Ohio  Station. — II.  S.  Woods  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  animal  nutrition. 
C.  11.  Kyle,  assistant  agronomist,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  IMaut  Industry,  and  P.  A.  VVelton,  assistant  chemist,  has  been 
transferretl  to  his  |)osition.  Gail  T.  Abbott  has  been  appointed  second  assistant 
in  agronomy.  J.  S.  Ilouser,  assistant  entomologist,  has  resigned  to  become 
entomologist  of  the  Cuban  Bx{ieriment  Station. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board.  profeeoor8hi|« 
were  established  in  agronomy,  poultry  husbandry,  animal  husbandry,  and  vrt- 
erinarj-  science.  Dr.  James  Wlthycombe  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
last  two  lines. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  and  director,  and 
.\lva  Agee.  professor  of  agricultural  extension,  assumed  their  duties  July  t 
Dr.  II.  V.  Armsby  remains  with  the  college  ns  director  of  the  institute  of  ani- 
mal nutrition.  The  department  of  agriculture  has  been  divided  Into  depart- 
ments (if  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry.  J.  W.  Gilmore,  assistant  profeaor 
of  agronomy  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  professor  of  agronomy; 
and  J.  II.  Ban-on  assistant  in  experimental  agronomy.  Bailey  E.  Brown,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  has,  as  previously  noted,  been  assigned-  to  the  experiment 
station  under  the  title  of  assistant  professor  of  agronomy,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  J.  J.  Slviuner,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Is  engaged  in  tlie  study  cf 
the  fertilizer  i)lats  which  have  been  under  exiierlment  during  the  past  twenty- 
flve  yeni-s.  I»rovision  has  also  been  made  for  an  Instructor  in  agronomy,  with 
si)e<-ial  reference  to  soils.  T.  I.  Mairs  has  been  placed  In  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandry  and  provision  made  for  an  assistant  in  animal 
husbundiT  and  an  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry.  C.  L.  Gooodling.  a  graduate 
of  the  colleRe,  has  been  elected  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  and  an  assistant 
professor  of  dalrj'  husbandry,  with  special  reference  to  the  manufpcture  of 
cheese,  will  be  appointed,  J.  P.  Stewart,  as  previously  noted,  has  been  elected 
assistant  ]>rofcssor  of  experimental  horticulture  and  has  begun  Investigations 
in  that  subject.  The  position  of  assistant  professor  of  botany  with  special  refer- 
once  to  plant  pathology,  including  both  college  and  station  work,  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  has  been  divided.  Dr.  Wllllain 
Frear  will  continue  as  vice-director  of  the  station  and  professor  of  experimental 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  M.  S.  McDowell  has  been  promoted  to  be  assistant 
jirofcssor  of  experimental  chemistry. 
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The  l^islature  passed  a  deficiency  bill  for  the  college  amounting  to  $179,- 
530.92,  which  included  $85,000  tor  the  completion  of  the  new  agricultural  build- 
ing. The  contract  for  finishing  the  new  building  has  been  let  The  total 
appropriations  for  the  agricultural  and  dairy  buildings,  Including  the  heating 
tunnel,  have  been  $284,169.60.  The  general  appropriation  bill  for  the  college 
carried  $274,000.  A  special  Item  of  $70,000  was  included  In  the  bill  for  the 
school  of  agriculture  and  $4,000  for  exijeriments  on  tobacco  by  the  station. 

Bbode  Island  Station.— £.  A.  Mallette,  who  has  been  In  the  employ  of  the 
horticultuural  department  for  a  few  months,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  station  staff. 

South  Dakota  Station. — A  department  of  dairy  Industry  has  been  added  to  the 
station.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  for  the  past  two  years  lx>tanl8t  and  entomologist  In 
the  station,  has  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Bklgar  W.  Olive,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Doctor  Olive  will  have  charge  of  the  botanical  woris 
and  an  assistant  will  be  provided  to  talce  charge  of  the  entomological  work. 

West  Ytrgixia  University. — ^T.  C.  Johnson,  Instructor  In  horticulture  and 
botany  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  these 
subjects,  and  D.  W.  Working,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  American  Orange  Bulletin,  has  been  ap[X)inted  superintendent  of  agri- 
cultural extension  teaching.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  highway 
construction  in  the  college  of  agriculture  has  been  authorized. 

Kaodonald  Agrienltnral  College. — ^A  provisional  announcement  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  to  o|)en  this  fall,  has  been  Issued  by  the  principal.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson.  •  Three  departments  have  been  organized — a  school  for  teachers,  a 
school  of  agriculture,  and  a  school  of  household  science.  The  retiuirements  for 
admlasion  to  the  school  for  teachers  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  In 
force  at  the  McOill  Normal  School.  Other  teachers  will  be  admitted  under 
certain  regulations  for  courses  In  nature  study,  school  gardening,  household 
science,  and  manual  training.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  of  agri- 
cnltui'e  must  have  worked  for  a  season  on  a  Canadian  farm.  No  entrance 
examination  is  required  of  short-course  students,  but  all  candidates  for  the 
one  and  two  year  courses  In  agriculture  and  household  science  will  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  In  the  elementary  branches. 

Secondary  Education  in  Canada. — The  experiment  of  Introducing  agriculture 
into  some  of  the  high  schools  of  Canada  Is  about  to  be  tried.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  a  grant  to  each  high  school  that  will  establish  a  class  in  agriculture  and 
agree  to  apixaint  a  teacher  recommended  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  A 
plat  of  ground  for  demonstration  or  experimental  puriM>ses  must  be  provided, 
tbe  classes  specializing  according  to  the  agricultural  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
districts  In  which  the  schools  are  located.  The  teachers'  time  Is  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  agricultural  work,  but  any  time  not  required  by  their  respective 
Hcbools  is  to  be  available  for  assisting  and  encouraging  agriculture  and  nature 
study  in  rural  schools  and  In  sending  the  department  of  agriculture  informa- 
tion regarding  pests,  new  and  Interesting  developments  in  connection  with 
farming,  etc. 

AKricnltnral  and  Industrial  School  for  Korea. — J.  Arthur  Thompson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Is  on  his  way  to 
Korea  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  Industrial  school. 
He  is  being  sent  by  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  spent  a  year  at  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  preparing  for  tlie  work.  The  i>eopIe  of 
Korea  have  raised  $1,000  to  establish  the  school,  and  the  land  has  been  pur- 
chased.   On  bis  arrival  at  Songdo,  Korea,  Mr.  Thompson  will  begin  his  new 
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work  at  ouce,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Yun,  a  native  Korean  educated  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Arondale  forestry  Station. — Tbe  Journal  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  gives  an  account  of  the  establisbment 
object,  and  work  of  tbe  Avondale  Forestry  Station  and  Forestry  School.  Tbe 
station  grounds  comprise  about  550  acres.  Including  about  100  forest  plats  of  an 
acre  each  for  tbe  study  of  trees  grown  under  sylvlcnltural  methods  in  distinc- 
tion from  arboricultural  conditions,  a  pinetum  containing  alwut  100  species,  and 
an  arboretum  with  alMut  150  species  of  40  genera.  The  forestry  school  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  station  was  opened  in  tbe  autumn-  of  1904  for  tbe  purpose  of 
training  working  foresters  and  woodmen.  A  syllabus  is  given  of  tbe  lectures 
for  Its  four-years'  course. 

A  New  Cereal  Culture  Station  in  Italy. — By  an  act  of  June  20  there  wai 
established  at  Rtetl  an  experiment  station  for  the  culture  of  cereals,  with  tbe 
object  of  improving  and  increasing  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
by  means  of  laboratory  and  field  experiments. 

Inveitlgation  of  Spike  Disease. — According  to  Indian  Forester,  tbe  Mabaraja 
of  Mysore  has  announced  a  reward  of  10,000  rupees  to  anyone  who  will  dis- 
cover tbe  cause  of  spike  disease  among  sandal  trees  and  suggest  a  thorough  and 
effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cheap  and'  easily  applicable  remedy  for  its 
eradication.  Tbe  ofTer  will  remain  open  for  three  years.  Each  applicant  must 
forward  a  report  of  his  investigations,  accompanied  by  microscopic  slides,  to  tbe 
secretary  of  the  general  and  revenue  deportments,  Mysore.  The  conditions  are 
that  the  cause  of  tbe  disease  must  be  definitely  and  clearly  determined,  and  an 
elTectlve  and  cheap  remedy  prescribed,  such  as  would  perceptibly  check  tbe 
spread  of  the  disease  within  a  year.  Persons  desirous  of  Investigating  this 
subject  may  obtain  from  tbe  conservator  of  forests  in  Mysore  copies  of  a 
printed  compilation  of  the  more  important  papers  t>earlng  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
eradication  of  this  disease. 

XlseeUaneont. — ^The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  tbe  Colored 
Race,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  added  a  dairy  department  and  a  teachers' 
training  department  to  prepare  teachers  especially  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  branches.  The  college  session  has  been  Increased  by  one 
month  and  a  preparatory  course  is  to  be  offered. 

Tbe  Horticultural  College.  Swanley,  England,  has  arranged  a  one-year  coarse 
in  natural  history  for  students  who  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  training 
In  gardening  and  desire  additional  training  In  natural-history  subjects  in  order 
to  qualify  as  teachers  of  gardening  and  nature  study.  The  work  will  be  prac- 
tical, tbe  first  two  terms  of  tbe  course  to  be  devoted  to  general  work  In  botany, 
zoology,  and  geology,  and  tbe  third  term  to  special  subjects. 

It  Is  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  tbe  American  Association  of  Fann- 
ers' Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at  Washington,  October  23  to  25. 

E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist  of  tbe  bureau  of  science  In  tbe  Philippine  Islands  and 
a  former  employee  of  this  Department,  who  has  been  in  the  islands  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  returned  to  this  country  on  leave. 
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varieties,  La 736 

forCalifomla 143 

different  regions 40 

on  the  Pacific  Slope. 637 

vegetable.  Ink  prints,  N.  J ,  38 

Fuel  for  motors,  cost 990 

Fumaria  borti,  cut,  preservation 44 

Fumigation- 
apparatus,  description 6U 

of  dwelling  bouses SO 

Conn.  State 848 

greenhouses.  Moss 251 

nursery  stock. .. , 161,351 

orchards 162 

with  carbon  bisuiphid.  Conn.  State. 848 

hydrooyanic-«oid  gas 261,368,887 

Can 163 

Conn.  State.  848 

Fungi  as  related  to  weather,  N.  J SO 

assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 

by 722 

ohromogepic,  studies 453 

fixation  of  nitrogen  by 1027 

growth  as  affected  by  certain  chem- 
icals   642 

of  cultivated  plants,  treatise SSI 

parasitic,  monograph  ot 64S 


Fungi,  patbogeQic.  review  of  Utecatme n 

text-book 944 

Fungicides- 
copper,  adherence 248^1137 

effect  on  germination  of  wheat 1141 

notes,  Okla 3K 

preparation 351.  loao.  Hit 

Ind 931 

and  use 59.3Sg.S4».9Saua* 

Ark tS 

Can 16a.34K,SSI 

Fla a 

Idaho HS 

Iowa loa 

Okla m 

Tenn Ul 

n.S.D.A ue 

Wash tm 

Funtumla  eUuUea,  culture  in  Dominica 141 

InJamaics 53 

Furfurol,  determination  in  whisky 49 

Furnaces  for  utilizing  vegetable  foeto m 

FMorilua  iyoopCT'nri,  notes IS 

ozytpomm,  notes 4B 

rosmin,  description $fi 

sp.,  description M 

notes US 

(otecironim,  notes •  3M 

ixuiVectom  pisf,  notes MS 

AM<CtiKHiim(I<iidriUc»ni.  (5««  Apple  scab.) 

spp.,  notes Ufi 

AMieoccam  amifffdaji  n.  sp.,  notos 3B 

betuUnum  n.  sp.,  descriptioa. . .  B 

Oalactophoritis,  sporadic,  pathology 14 

Oallinsects,  descriptions S 

of  Portugal IS 

Oatteria  meUoMlla,  immunity  to  tobcnndo- 

Bis I» 

Gallic  acid,  rAle  In  cork  formation O 

Galls,  Insect,  ot  New  York 4SB 

Oalzlekte,  notes 9K 

Game  laws  for  1906,  U.S.D.A 4B 

protection  In  the  United  States,  U^ 

D.A ai 

officials  and  oigantzatlons 
concerned  in,  n.8.DJk.  157,339 

Gangrene  in  cattle  in  Paraguay S7T 

Oanodtrma  leitUe,  uote» IS 

Gapes  in  fowls,  treatment *■ 

Qapeworms  In  pigeons ■ 

Garden  crops  for  California,  Cal SB 

Insects  affecting I6Ltt 

Tex 9B 

study,  outline M 

Gardening,  books  on 1043 

couraeln. 8B 

landwape,  notes sa 

market,  instructions  in IK 

Gardens,  book  on 739 

community,  suggeations  lor WK 

home,  papers  on Ifl 

treatise I« 

planting  plans TU 

school.    (,Su  School  gardens.) 

vegeteble,  U.S.D.A 143 

wild,  description «• 

Oaiget.    (See  Uanunitit.) 
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Face. 
O&riie  bollileta,  lemoTal  fnmi  wheat.  U.S. 

D.A 35 

Gaa  engine  and  producer,  tests 190 

Improvement {80 

generator,  deacriptlom 180 

liquor,  fertUlzlng  value 621 

ntiUzatlon '  123 

plants,  suction,  efBdency 389 

tiUls  at  Derby 783 

producer,  tests 190, 501 

Gaaea,  Intestinal,  olman 761 

OaaoUne  electric-Ught  plant,  test 500 

engines,  cost  of  operation 101 

use  of  alcohol  in 201 

te8ts,N.Mex 91 

use  In  lann  engines,  U.S.D.A 882 

Oa«trlc  juice— 

chlorln  content  as  aflfected  by  salt 963 

secretion  as  affected  by  condiments 1060 

Investigations 962 

Oartrltls  In  cattle 586 

parasitic,  in  Uve  stock 983 

sheep 480,1083 

0<u(roioU«m  caltfc<mtm,  p<dsonous  proper- 

Uca 310 

OcMtropkiliu  spp.,  notes 87 

Ooel  cUkkop,  notes 183,982 

Oeeoe  of  North  America,  U.S.D.A 349 

raislng,Can. 365 

standard  for  judging 73 

Gelatin  as  a  stabstltote  for  protein 1072 

studies 887 

vegetable,  food  value 857 

Oekekia  gottypUtta,  notes 60 

operctUeUa,  notes 344 

Geodetic  Institute  at  Potsdam,  U.S.D.A. . .  1109 

Geograpfaiccongross, international,  U.S.D.A  111 

Geography,  botanical,  progress  in 1099 

ofAlaska 1023 

the  Rio  Grande  Valley 1110 

Geological  survey  in  Louisiana,  La 906 

Geology  of  Alaska 1023 

Arkansas  Valley  region 817 

Connecthsnt 816 

eastern  Colorado 817 

Martinique  and  Guadalupe 688 

northeastern  Texas 113 

northern  Louisiana  and  south- 
ern Arkansas 817 

Owens  VsUcy ,  California 483 

Roswcll  area.  New  Mexico 113 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illi- 
nois   425 

the  Rio  Grande  Valley 1110 

Washington 328 

Geoigls College,  notes 507,602 

Station,  notes 195,207,305,692 

Germ  meal,  analyses,  Iowa 965 

oU  meal,  analyses,  Iowa 965 

Oemuui    AgilctiltnTal    Assodatton,    year- 
book   892 

Gid  in  cattle,  treatment 779,1083 

Oillar  in  sheep 878 

Ginger,  analyses,  Me 756 

bacterial  disease,  notes 648 

Ginkgo,  culture,  Iowa 1053 

OlnMiigAItMiiMiftbllcht,  itudlai tf3 


Face. 

Ginseng  coltore 336 

disease,  notes 342 

wUt  disease,  studies 153 

Gipsy  moth,  book  on 160 

control 1017 

Conn.  SUte 848 

N.H 751 

U.S.D.A 850 

InMaine 1145 

history  and  parasites,  U.8.D.A  254 

inCallfomla 848 

Rhodelsland 354 

notes 51,158,354 

Conn.  State 87 

Mass 251 

Me 652 

N.J 57 

remedies 59 

Qlrls'  Uome  Culture  Club 888 

Gladioli,  culture 688 

forcing  with  ether 44 

Glanders- 
bacillus,  attenuation  investigations 773 

dead,  toxic  effects 283 

destruction  by  turpentine 280 

in  urine,  studies 384 

control 184 

in  Canada 99,583 

Hawafl 578,1163 

Ireland 570 

the  Transvaal 983 

use  of  mallrin  in 384 

diagnosis 98,184,986 

disease  resembling 284 

immonizatlon 584,773 

In  the  bone 988 

notes,  Miss 476 

prevalence  in  Canada 578 

Germany 774 

Italy 579 

Minnesota 878 

Ohio 1080 

Orange  River  Colony 178 

Pennsylvania 875 

Rhodesia 580 

South  .\frica 375 

treatment 988 

aUdiUia  tTiacmMot,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

GUadln,  optical  rotation,  studios 524 

aUca  ttricea,  notes 652 

Glooosporium,  aslgrrous  forms  of 946,1141 

Qlaotjiorivm  ampelophagum,  notes 348 

brunTMum,  notes 945 

fructigenum,  description,  U.S. 

D.A 53 

notes 748 

Undetmithianum,  notes 153 

vmngiferar  n.  sp. ,  description . .  342 

n£rn>f(/uum,  notes 153 

studies 347 

pfidii,  studies,  W .  Va 247 

Tibis.  Investigations 347 

sp.,  notes 648 

OioflwrdZa  onorarpi  n.  sp.,  dpM-rtptlon 342 

ru/omaculaiu,  deiacriptie'''  ^•^• 

a«»te» 
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OkwHtry  of  technical  poultry  teniM 7S 

Oiuiina  palpalit,  tnuumlnlon  ot  tiypano- 

•omlMUby 10«4 

■pp.,  notes SS 

aiQoo-protrlns,  •todlM 910 

Glucow,  adultented,  lue  Id  candy  making.  (64 

aMlmUatlon  by  plants 25 

detennlnatton KM 

effBctonalg* 6at 

OlODoaid,  cyanoSBoetio,  In  vetch  ned 92S 

OlOD,  rtadlea 857 

ahitamln,  aarimllation  by  plants 223 

vailationsin flOV 

Qloten  toed,  analyses.  Conn.  Btato 883 

Iowa 966 

Mass W7 

He IIJJ 

N.  Y.Btate 280 

K.1 261 

Vt 988 

Wis 989 

nutritive  value,  I'a 664 

flour,  adulteration,  U.S.U.A 1A5 

meal,  analyses 167,572 

Can 168 

Me 11S3 

N.  Y.SUte 280 

R.1 281 

Vt 988 

biscuit,  analyses.  Conn.  State .  855 

aiyoerln,  assimliiition  by  i>lants 28 

manufacture,  manual 476 

Glycine,  tuberous,  culture  and  use 29 

OlycocoU,  asslmUatlon  by  plants 26 

Glycogen,  determination 420 

fflycypAa^iM  <p<nipM,  notes 852 

aiyphodet  ocdlota,  notes 556 

Gnata,  notes,  U.8.D.A 052 

Onomonta  veneta,  notes 347 

Goat  distemper,  notes 178 

moth,  notes 158 

Goats- 
feeding  experiments 1159 

immunization  against — 

contagious  abortion 581 

agalactia 382 

millc  ol,  composition  and  utilisation 1 180 

forlnlanU 474 

mlUdng  trials 75 

normal  temperature  of 860 

raising  in  Saxony 579 

Gobo,  notes 937 

Go>'iunnann,ClurlesA.,biograplilcalsketch.  1101 

Golden  seal,  cultun;,  U.S.D.A 241 

Golf  links,  grass  mixtures  for,  R.I 1125 

Oontoziu  antipodum,  notes 61 

Good  King  lienry,  culture  and  use 39 

Gooso  eggs,  composition 857 

Gooseljerries — 

acidity  of,  studies 683 

fertlUwT  experiments,  N.J 38 

Insects  affecting/  Colo 161 

Ind 956 

Irrigation  experiments,  N.J 38 

preservation  with  formalin 41 

varieties,  Uksb 37 


Ooasebcrries-CoiitiiuMd. 

vaiieUes.N.J 38 

Pa 41,219 

Wis 1049 

Oooseberry— 

mUdew,  description  and  treatment U42 

In  Europe 347,649,1057 

Sweden 649 

treatment. 451 

notes 248,451,483,645 

sawOy ,  notes 3S 

Coolers,  pocket,  destmction,  U  JB.O.K 156 

Graduate  School  of  Agriculture 409,797,1010 

study  at  Washington 411 

Grafting,  new  method 949 

waxes,  preparation,  B.  i 1I2S 

Grain  sphis,  notes 2S1 

crops  of  Aiherta  and  Saakatdiewaii, 

D.S.D.A « 

Insects  affecting 455 

malted,  use  in  bread  making 3G0 

plant  louse,  notes,  Nebr UEB 

production  in  1906 SM 

treatise 8Bt 

B.F.de,  biographical  sketdi,U.S.DJl  Ul 

rations  for  cows,  N.  J 74 

sheep,  Ifont TO 

Wla 38 

pigs,Mont 71 

Utah 3M 

poaltry,Can 411 

■teers,IIont 81 

nut  fungi,  vegetative  life 645 

shortage  In  Russia,  U.S.  D. A en 

smuts,  treatment 644 

transportation  rates,  U.S.D.A Ol 

weevil,  notes 60,158,1144 

remedies 1»,3S1,4SC 

Grains— 

energy  value,  Hinn 9n 

tertlUxer  experiments 317 

germination  as  affected  by  drying IS 

Improvement 444 

undigested  residues,  composition,  Kich.  86S 

varieties.  Can 8S 

(See  aim  Cereala  a»i  ipeeial  cnps.) 

Gram  as  a  stock  feed 781 

Inoculation  experiments 723 

Grama  grass,  blue,  value  In  plant  breeding.  637 

notes,  Wyo 2S 

Graminee,  fertUiaor  experiments 124 

Granges  In  Illinois 117D 

Granite,  cementing  value 485 

powdered,  fertlUdng  value Si 

rock,  fertilizing  value 433 

Grape  aoarloals,  notes 851 

remedies SI 

anthraonoBo,  Investigations 151 

treatment 346 

berry  motb,  notes 351 

worm,  remedies,  Ohio 753 

bitter  rot,  notes,  Conn.  State 113S 

black  rot  In  Loire,  treatment 94» 

crown  gall,  discussion,  N.  Mex 443 

curcuUo,  remedies,  W.  Va 62 

studies,  W.Va 61 

diseases,  description  aad  treatment.  U41 
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Onpe  diseases,  investigations., 352 

notes 049 

treatment,  U.S.D.A 1062 

downy  mildew,  notes 842,1018 

studies 347 

treatment 153, 

247,348,644,845 

Bea  beetles,  remedies 62 

f oUe  tsgp,  notes 64B 

gray  rot,  formation  of  aldehydes  by.  476 

investigations 346 

studies 554 

Industry  in  Argentina 1132 

leaves,  poisonous  to  cattle 586 

mare,  feeding  value 762 

mildew,  notes,  Colo SO 

mite  disease,  remedies 356 

pomace,  loeding  value 870 

powdery  mildew,  notes 346,645 

treatment 247,346 

Cal 1142 

roncet,  notes 640 

rootworm,  remedies 157,456 

rougtot,  notes 54 

shelling  disease,  notes,  Conn.  State. .  1138 

stem  blight,  notes,  Ohio 845 

stock  disease,  notes 452 

trellis,  improvement 146 

Onpes,  analyses,  Haas 241 

artificial  teedhig 636 

bagging 837 

breeding '  9*) 

experiments,  lie 637 

canning  experiments 41 

Clnsaut,  culture  in  ColUomia 837 

composition  08  affected  by  bagging.  40 

culture,  Colo 936 

N.Mex 443 

P.R 1044 

economlcsof 941 

hi  Algeria 1131 

Breiil 197 

Canada 336 

Chareote,  France 941 

Jamaica 837 

NewZealand 337 

Texas.  Tex 941 

prlndpicaof 1131 

exports  from  France 1131 

fertilizer  experiments 40, 240, 1029 

Improvement 444 

Insects  affecting 852 

Ind 956 

U.S.D.A 1062 

irrigation,  Aril 1107 

pruning  experiments,  Utah 936 

resistance  to  phylloxera,  U  tub 936 

resistant  varieties.  Cul 549 

training  experiments,  V  tuh 936 

treatise 1049 

rarletlea 14:1,  »37, 1049, 1131 

Mich 37 

Mo.  Fruit 938 

N.Mex 443 

Tex 941 

Utah 936 


Paga, 

Grapes,  varieties  tor  France. 1131 

Iowa 940 

on  the  Pacific  Slope 637 

wild,  value  in  plant  breeding 637 

Ompktum  spp.,  description 454 

Qrass,  fertilizing  value 549 

lands,  improvement,  U.S.D.A 802 

top-dressing 628 

mulch  for  orchards,  U.S.D.A 506 

peas,  varieties 27 

seed,  examination 140 

Kans 1124 

germination  as  aOected  by  tam- 

peraturo  and  humidity 1030 

mixtures  for  lawns 444 

webworms,  notes 456 

Orasaes— 

analyses , 813 

composition  as  affected  by  manures, 

Mhm 1037 

culture  experiments.  Can 133 

hi  Alaska,  U.S.D.A 224,225 

fertilizer  experiments 34,124,620 

Mass 227 

B.l 1125 

Wis 213 

growth  as  affected  by  soil  sterilization. .  542 

Improvement 444 

Infection  experlmtnts 244 

moor,  fertilizer  experiments 726 

phospbatic  fertilizers  for,  Md 920 

quality  as  affected  by  fertilizers 136 

varieties,  R.I 1125 

S.Dak 133 

(See  aim  tpeeitic  Hndt.) 
Qrasshoppers.    (See  Locusts.) ' 

Grazing,  effect  on  yield  of  wheat.  Miss 467 

Greaves  as  a  fertilizer ^ 

Oreen  manures,  discussion 120 

manuring,  crops  for,  U.S.D.A 931 

experimenU..  17,20.337,538,918 

B.  Dak 331 

Importanceot 888 

Investigations 1106 

Greenhouse  Insects,  control 1017 

lest  tycr,  notes,  Mich 849 

Greenhouses,  fumigation.  Mass 251 

O  riserin  for  the  treatment  of  tubereulosls . .  280 

Ground  nuts,  value  in  plant  breeding 637 

squirrels  of  the  Mexican  boundary-  1143 

Growth,  chemical  studies  on 660 

law 67 

Orubs  in  cattle,  Kans.. 194 

whito,  notes 356,466,750 

Me 1174 

Quano,  analyses .'. ..  310 

Mass 220 

n.  1 1108 

bat,  analyses,  N.  Mex 10. 

fish,  industry  of  Norway 1112 

Peruvian,  analyses.  Mass 220 

fertilizing  value 21 

utilization 123 

Ouava  ripe  rot,  studies,  W.  Va 247 

Ouavas.  culture.  U.S.D.A 239 

Oi>i(mini<a  sp.,  notes Offi 
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Page. 

Guinea  lowlB,  notea,  U.S.D.A «3 

ralBlng  In  Jamaloa 573 

white,  nlaing 38S 

Onlnea  plgi— 

immnnlcatlon  aealnst  glanders JS84 

hogcholeia 383 

tuberculosla...  181,773 

nuoeptlbillty  to  tubeiculoilB,  U.S.D.A.  82 

tubeiculous,  reaction  to  tuberculin. 37V 

OuU  Stream,  efleet  on  weather  of  New  York, 

U.8.D.A 6U 

Onm,  Bouto  loM^oIis,  aoalyaei 340 

notes d 

red,  lor  veneer,  statistics,  U.S.D.A.. .  S42 

value  as  box  material,  U.S.D.A..  (Ml 

solutions,  viscosity  of 421 

species,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

Outtarpercha,  chemistry  of 044 

notes 148 

Ormnodadtu  dioica,  notes,  U.S.D J^ 1133 

Oymnotpomngitim  tabiiue,  notes 564 

Oypsum,  onalyBes,  Can 121 

feitUislng  value,  Hd 718 

solubility 606 

0.8.D.A 117 

stotlstlcs 728 

use  In  the  recovery  of  ammonia. . .  431 

Hackberry,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

BadenapM,  notes 56 

Hrnmoffngaritia  balfmri,  notea 477 

HsmonrAiw  contortus  In  sheep,  U.S.D.A 067 

HaU,bookon 715 

effect  on  crops,  U.S.D.A 1109 

yield  of  grains 630 

losses  from,  in  France 424 

nature  and  origin 424 

prevention  by  cannonading.  311,424,613,014 

Hailstones,  structure,  U.S.D.A 111,311 

suggestions  to  observers,  U.  S. 

D.A 311 

Hailstorm  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  U.B.D.A Ill 

in  the  a  ulf  of  Mexico,  U.S.D.A..  311 

nailstorms,  origin  and  destructlveness 424 

Hair  OS  a  fertiliser 21 

grass,  rough,  notes,  Wyo 229 

nalistorlsls  In  animals 178 

Balos  in  England,  U.S.D.A 814 

of  Uarch  1-4, 1906,  U.S.D.A Ill 

Baltica  deracea,  notes 60 

sp.,  notes 053 

Ham,  formalin  In 7S7 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute', report 887 

Uardpan,  formation  In  Java  soils 915 

Hawaii  Federal  Station,  notes 494 

report,  U.S.D.A...  386 

Sugar  Station,  report 791 

Hawk,  night,  feeding  habits 56 

Hawthorn,  delayed  germination. 433 

wild,  value  In  plant-breeding...  637 

Hay,  Alpine,  digestibility 68 

analyses.  Wash 436 

barley,  tor  sheep,  Aiis US7 

box  cooker.    (See  Cooker,  hay-box.) 
composition  as  afleotod  by  manure, 

Uinn 1037 


rte. 

Hay,  cost  of  hauling,  U.SJ>.A. 8K 

digestibility. IB 

extract,  notes m 

fertilizer  experiments 108 

making  at  Eenai  Station,  Alaska. ....  ICX 

notes W 

meadow,  digestibility S 

mixed,  for  live  stock.  Conn.  8tam>.  97} 

native,  digestibility,  Wyo. X3 

oatandpea,costofprodactioD,N.J..  ]1 

tor  sheep,  Ariz IIK 

prairie,  composition,  Minn. IOC 

feeding  value,  Nebr 962 

tea  for  young  animals «X 

(See  aim  Alfalfa,  Clover,  and  Timo- 
thy.) 

Hazel  mildew,  description  and  tKMtmeDt...  1142 

Hazelnut  Sclerotinia  disease,  deaeriptioa...  69 

Heat,  solar,  utUlzation 91 

Heck,  O.  J.,  biographical  skotcti,  U.S.D.A. .  St 

HeKocoprUhamadrpat.notea. S 

Hettothie  ttrmiger,  boUm IS! 

o6«oI«ta,  notes,  U.S.D.A 9 

HdUMrtpt  JaemorrhoidaUt,  notea ST 

Heliotrope,  growth  OS  affected  by  rcpotUng.  US 

HelvUtUhoeforium  lieveK,  notes. Mi 

oryat,  studios 9C 

(urdcurn,  stndieo. 917 

JJemerooampa  vetiMta,  notes.  Col SSI 

Hemlleia,  revision MS 

HemileiavaetatTix,  aotee MS 

woodu,notesL MS 

Hemlptera,  description SI 

Hemlock,  culture,  Iowa. UB 

for  packing  boxes,  statistics,  U.S. 

D.A 6<1,»» 

pulp  manuiactare,  statistka, 

C3.D.A 46 

Hemoglobin— 

in  the  treatment  of  hematuria M 

Texas  fever d 

Hemorrhagic  hepatitis  in  antitoxin  horsea. .  1K> 

meningitis  in  hogs SI 

septicemia.    (See  Septicemia.) 

Hemp,  culture  on  sewage  fields 0 

fertilizer  experiments 12S.7S 

fiber,  development  as  affected  br 

light. 4» 

residues,  analyses SS 

Ben  manure,  analyses »! 

Henry,  W.  A.,  retirement. dOS 

Hens,  skim  milk  for,  W.  Va JS 

Hepatitis,  hemorrhagic,  in  antitoxin  horses.  IMS 

Herbs,  medicinal,  use  in  England. 711 

notes «jr 

Heredity,  book  on IM 

discussion  of  acquired  characters .  KM 

researchin 6(9 

Hessian  fly,  distribution. IS 

notes U44 

Can 1» 

remedies,  Kans 191 

Nebr. lOSI 

Ohio 6SS 

Hotero-olbumoaes,  effect  on  protein TW 

ir««nxicra  radMooJa,  notes U4,647,8tf 
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Httemporivm  variabiU,  notes,  Conn.  State  49 

Hetenuia  dngala  aflectlng  tea. 558 

Houzt,  LoaU  Oustave,  biographical  note. . .  1100 
flcvea  bratiHentit.    (See  Rubber,  Para.) 

Hevea  seeds,  packing  tor  exportation. 48 

Hickory  nuts,  varlotips 43 

shagbark,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

Hiosfia  oiKite,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

Hide  powders,  preparation 813 

Biemifypktu  /UTcifeT,  notes 653 

Highways.    (See  Roads.) 

HIppuric  acid  in  the  animal  body 863 

Bistldin,  formation  Irom  caraosin. 1067 

Hoe  lor  root  crops 90 

Hog  cholera— 

bacUli,  studies 86,282 

control  In  Ireland 579 

Kansas 98 

Sweden 1085 

dlagnoals 184 

etiology 282 

Immuniutlon 184,282,383,.879 

Investigations 583 

monograph 582 

prevalence  in  Canada 578 

Orange  River  Colony...  178, 082 

South  Africa 283,774 

susceptibility  ol  pigs  to 09« 

treatment  with  copper  sulphate,  Nebr...  282 

virus,  filtration 283,1065 

Hogs.     (SwPlgs.) 

Hollies,  culture 444 

HoUy  blight,  notes 049 

Home  economics.    (See  Domestic  science.) 
science.    (See  Domestic  science.) 

Homesteads  in  Alaska,  U.S.D.A 295 

Hominy  chop,  nutritive  value,  Pa 663 

digesUbillty  Me 657 

leed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 862 

Iowa 065 

Me 1153 

N.y.  State 200 

Vt 968 

meal,  analyses.  Mass 967 

R.  1 261 

Honey,  analyses.  Conn.  State 854 

comb  foundation 854 

production 64 

examination 564 

extraction 358 

granulation 64 

locust,  hardiness  as  related  to  early 

maturity,  Nebr 238 

notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

marketing 64 

plants,  notes &M 

poisonous,  investigations 754 

production  and  marketing 1140 

strained,  analyses,  N.  Dak 361 

vinegar,  notes,  f.S.D.A 892 

Honeydew,  notes 64 

Hood  River  Fruit  Growen'  Union,  Idaho. .  145 

Hoof  disease,  treatment 85 

meal,  preparatiop 822 

Hoofs  and  horns  as  r  fertilizer 21 

Hop  aphis,  notes , 1061 

13781—07 § 


Page. 

Hoplocerambyx  ipinicomit,  lUs  history.  . . .  356 

Hops,  culinary  use 39 

culture 30 

movement  of  prices,  U.S.D.  A 488 

statistics,  U.8.D. A 688. 1040 

treatise 137 

Hordeum  nodosum,  notes,  Wyo 229 

spp.,  notes 231 

HormUcium  sp.,  description 454 

Hormodendron  cladoiporioidei,  notes 1S6 

spp.,  description 454 

Horn  fly,  natural  enemies 1050 

transmission  of  sheep  scab  by 578 

w^te,  analyses.  Mass 220 

Horns  and  hoofs  as  a  fertillier 21 

utiUiatlon 123 

Uomworms,  notes,  Conn.  State 848 

Hor8ebeans,cultureinPortoRloo,U.S.D.A.  226 

water  requirements,  U.3.D.A.  1087 

botfly,  notes 87 

disease,  Oambian,  notes 987 

resembling  dourine 879 

glandera 284 

diseases,  symptoms  and  treatment..  376 

feeds,  analyses,  R.  1 261 

Wis ■. 960 

mange,  prevalence  in  Ohio 1080 

South  Africa ..  774 

recurrent,  notes 584,780 

parasite,  notes,  Kans 194 

radish,  poisoning  of  cattle  by 588 

sickness,  notes 375 

prevalence  In  Orange  River 

Colony 178 

Rhodesia....  580 

symptoms  and  treatment . .  780 

typhoid,  notes,  Colo 1079 

weed,  analyses,  Ky 913 

Horseflies  in  Louisiana 256 

Sudan 477 

notes 351 

U.8.D.A 266 

Horses- 
American  harness,  breeding 695 

Arab,  book  on 764 

artichokes  for 764 

asaOocted  by  botflies 585 

breeding,  Okla 296 

Wis 764,1076 

inJapan 600 

laws.  Wis 268 

care  and  management 376 

carriage,  breeding  experiments 975 

com  silage  for 969 

digestion  as  itfTected  by  work 73 

experiments 68, 1069 

dipping,  Okla 257 

notes 468 

iM'ding  experiments 364 

Can 168 

government  encouragement  of  imporU^d 

bnxvls,  f.S.U..^ 1IS7 

immunization  against  glanders 773 

in  BclRium 1074 

infectious  scratches  in 581 

InQammation  of  spinal  cord  In 185, 384 
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Hones— Continued. 

Intennlttent  lunenoM 77i 

mercurtc  polBoning 774 

nan  wounds  In  feet  ol,  U.S.D.A IM 

origin  and  history MS 

polaoning  by  aUke  clover,  Tenn 185 

homtaU  weed,  Nebr 285 

U.8.D.A..  7W 

loco,  Colo -■ 81 

plants,Colo 183 

quarantine  regulations  in  Canada IMO 

score  cards  for.  Wis 7M 

aOagefor **7 

stomach  staggers  In t83 

treatiBCS S83 

Horseshoeing,  army,  treatise 87,378 

Horsetail  weed- 
poisoning  of  horses  by,  Nebr 285 

C.8.D.A 7W 

Hortlenltural— 

and  basketry  school  In  France 99B 

exposition  at  Hannbelm,  Qeimany IW 

Instruction  In  public  schools 204 

law  In  Wyoming 848,1128 

Hortlcultore,  American,  cyclopedia 37 

at  UustlaU  Institute 141 

cold  storage  in 738 

elementary,  teaching 480 

InJapan 735 

Wyoming 1128 

problems  In,  III 930 

relation  ot  bees  to 854 

tomedicioe 739 

Hotbeds,  construction,  Colo 40 

U.B.D.A 142 

Bouse  aies,  life  history 754 

remedies lOM 

transmission  of  diseases  by 1064 

Household  Insects,  notes 750 

Houses,  fumigation 60 

Conn.  State 848 

Humidity,  atmospheric,  as  affected  by  tent 

shelter,  U.8.D.A 819 

effect  on  germination  of  seeds..  1030 

Humus  acids,  determination  In  s<dU 532 

alkaline  compounds  In 427 

analyses 117 

determination  In  soils,  Ky 114 

water 308 

formation «. 14 

in  soils,  N.  Mex 29 

Iniorcst  soils,  classification 916 

soUs,malntenaDce,  R.  I 437 

Insoluble  alkali  compounds  In 2IS 

pentosans  In 317 

relation  to  soil  nitrification 323 

Hunger,  location  and  cause 1009 

Hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  U.S.D.A 612 

Hyacinth  bulbs,  harve.sting  and  storing 1133 

Hyacinths,  forcing  with  ether 44,938 

ByalopltTut  pnini,  remedies 952 

Hybridization,  international  conference 199 

lawsof 8B5 

of  wild  plants 624 

rejuvenation  by 696 

(S«c  alto  Plant  breeding.) 


Vmgt. 

Hydatids,  prevalmoe  in  Western  Anstralia.     1183 

Hydraulics,  rural  and  urban,  treatise 8K 

H|idreQ<a  raatmeiiU,  notes 850 

Hydrochloric  add,  effect  on  eom  swii1llnc»  •  ■       1^ 

milk Wis 

Hydrocyanic  add— 

detection  In  plants 037 

gaa,  fumigation 2S1,SS8,8B7 

Can 1«J 

Conn.  State »• 

preparation  and  use,  U.S.D.A 4SS 

In  beans «S6,a«5,T2» 

feeding  sttifls «* 

planta....  126,330,544, 738,7a9t76Z.82>,UBZ 

vetches 136,825 

Hydrogen  peroxld— 

as  a  milk  preservative 7S,17C,inD 

determination M* 

effect  on  butter SU 

milk 7S,««0 

for  sterilizing  mUk SIX 

Hydrography  ol  Alaska 1023 

Hydrometer,  new,  description 43 

Hydrophobia.     (.See  Rabies.) 

Hydrosphere,  problems  of 712 

Hygiene,  elementary  lessons  on 8S 

of  the  Intestines 8B 

personal,  text-book 9B 

J^rlraqpia  coarcatata.  notes tS 

.QpioMiu  spp.,  notes tB 

J^menodlsrM  sp.,  notes 9S 

Hirpodermo  6orM,  life  history a.4S 

dttmaiieTii,  notes.  Conn.  State .    US 

Un«ii<a,  life  history 6 

fljrponofficiKd  nuIiiKUa,  notes X4 

Hyposulphites,  determination  In  food VS 

nysterioptit  bnuUiemit  n.g.  and  n.sp..  de- 
scription  --      »• 

loe,  analyses ■• 

anchor,  formation,  U.S.D.A B2 

cream,  analyses KS 

manufacture Ct 

thickening  aubttanoe,  analyses .      Bt 

effect  on  stream  flow IWT 

evaporation,  n.S.D.A 814 

Icing  materials,  examination MM 

Idaho  Station,  financial  statement UM 

notes fK 

report  of  director MM 

Oniverslty,  notes 3>6,tK 

Idolothript  epectrum,  note* 557 

Ignotln,  physiological  effects 7«0 

Ilex,  culture 4** 

/la  pani<ni<iV«>*<'>  8*'»>I°''U<">  ***^ '** 

Ulinols  College  of  Agriculture,  work 689 

Station,  financial  statement eM 

notes t96,7»4,8g8 

University,  notes 7M,8BS 

lUipe  fruit  and  producta.  Identification 11« 

Immunity,  articles  on 80 

problems  In <!S 

r6le  of  leucocytes  In C74 

studies Sti 

transmission  to  offspring cn 

Incubation  experiments 8B 

notes,Can M 
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Incubator,  bacteriological,  Wto 108D 

India  rubber.    (See  Rubber.) 

Indian  meal  motta,  notes,  Conn.  State 57 

Del 1058 

Reservation,  Uinta,  agrlcultuial  re- 

cotmalssanoe,  Utab 115 

Indiana  Station  boUdlDg 793 

financial  statement OBI 

notes 94,494,794,803 

report  of  director 891 

Indigo,  culture  in  Java 922 

/wUpo/eni  boviperda,  poisonous  properties .  310 

Industrial  by-products,  use  in  agriculture..  374 

Inlants,  assimilation  of  Iron  by.... 1089 

goats'  milk  for 474 

perhydraae  mtllc  for 474 

rational  feeding 968 

Inflammation,  Infectious,  of  spinal  cord  In 

horses 384 

Influenza  In  horses  in  Uancbester 088 

Injuries,  treatment  with  boric  acid 774 

Insect  galls  ol  New  York 458 

lorvse,  destruction  in  trees 753 

parasites,  Introduction  into  Western 

Australia 4S8 

pest,  new,  of  books  and  leather 83 

trap,  homemade,  description 1148 

Insecticide  law,  Cal .*.....  853 

Insecticides — 

analyses,  Mass 241 

arsenical,  use  in  agriculture 1083 

experiment  station  work  with,  U.S.D.A.  455 

notes 157,182 

Conn.State 57 

Okla 298 

preparation 58,354,558, 10»,i081,1082 

Ind 958 

C.S.D.A 955 

Wa«h 255 

and  use 59,251,351, 

358,753,849,851,1129 

Ark 957 

.    Can 162,349,853 

Colo 161 

Idaho 1083 

Iowa 1063 

Md 753 

Okla 258 

Tenn 161 

Tex 955 

U.8.D.A 1062 

proprietary,  tests,  N.J 58 

W.Va 254 

tests,  Idaho 1063 

111 160,161 

(See  aim  tpeciftc  formt.) 
Insects— 

as  food  of  squirrels 847 

benefloial,  distribution,  Hawaii 750 

Importation  into  Hawaii 1059 

collection.  Conn.  State 57 

destruction  by  formaldehyoe Sas 

hydrocyanki  acid 358 

squirrels 847 

economic,  collection,  Colo 1059 

gall,  descriptions '. 456 
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Insects— Continued. 

gall,  of  Portugal 357 

household,  notes 750 

in  the  Illinois  and  lilsslsalppi  River  val- 
leys      861 

injurious- 
control 1017 

distribution  by  cold  storage 353 

commerce 352,951 

In  California 848 

England SB 

Finland 58 

Oeorgla 458 

Oerman  East  Africa BS3 

Hawaii 852,1068 

tr.SJ).A 250 

lUinois 161 

Ireland 361 

Mexico 1144 

Mbmesota 749 

New  York 157 

Ohio 351 

Orange  River  Colony 58,251,750 

Pennsylvania 558,851 

Scotland 158 

Servia 644 

Sudan 477 

Wyoming 1129 

laws  concerning 854 

U.B.D.A 666 

national  control to- 

nomenclature,  C.B.D.A 4SS 

notes 141,682 

Ark 9S7 

Colo 161,962,1069 

Conn.State 67 

Mass 260 

Me 868 

Mich 84B 

Minn 054 

N.J 37,57 

Wis 2S4 

remedies 162, 

351,368,753,863,887,1043,1068 

Ala.  College 1050 

Conn.  State 848 

Iowa 1063 

to  apples 655,1061 

asparagus 1126 

bananas,  P.  R 1060 

cabbages,  N.  Y.  Cornell 837 

new 6S4 

cacao.' 1146 

beans 967 

carrots 890 

castorbeans 952 

celery,  U.S.D.A 1047 

cocoanut  palms 60 

cocoanuts 169 

coffee,  P.  R..'. 1080 

U.S.D.A 240 

cotton 353,656,952,1069 

Inlndia 60 

cranberries 652 

Mass 954 

cucumbers,  U.S.D.A 142 
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Pace- 
iDweti— Continued. 
Injnriou.*— continued. 

to  curmnti,  Colo 161 

field  crops,  control,  U.S.D.A 2Sl 

forests est 

U.8.D.A 255 

fruits »,1«,5S7,»51 

Ind 956 

gardenocope 161,456 

Tei 961 

gooaebenlee,  Colo 161 

grain 456 

grapes 8S3 

U.8.D.A 1082 

oranges 351 

P.R 1059 

orchards 8«,962 

peaches,  U.8.D.A 254 

pine 148 

pineapples,  P.  R 1060 

potatoes,  Cdo 931 

Me 662 

raspberries 654 

Ind 966 

rice „ 953 

.     rubber S!ie,949,10fie 

shade  trees,  control,  N.  J 57 

sugar  beets 60,750,853 

cane 734 

P.R 1080 

timber lliS 

tobacco,  Conn.  State 57,848 

tomatoes.... 152 

trees 50,356,456,1146 

U.S.D.A 446 

vegetables.  Can 349 

watercress 850 

wheat,  Nebr 1069 

parthcnogenetic,  variation  In 661 

swarming  on  mountain  tops 352 

transmission  of  diseases  by 99,100 

treatise 951 

wing  veins,  studies 458 

(See  also  ipecific  irueeti.) 

Instruction  and  investigation,  relation 304 

International — 

catalogue  of  bacteriology: 129 

botany 435 

chemistry 711 

a>ology 56,848 

Conference  on  £ybildUatlon  and  Plant 

Breeding 199 

Congress  of  Agricultural  Uechanics.. ..  798 

Agriculture 1098 

Applied  Botany 298 

Dairy  Congress 897 

Drainage  Conferenoe 286 

Geographic  CongreJS,  U.S.D.A ill 

Institute  of  Agriculture 807 

Live  Stock  Exposition 496 

prizes  at 599 

Solsmologlral  Association,  U.S.D.A 526 

Intestinal  gases  of  man 761 

Intestines,  hygiene  of 862 

putrefactive  fermentation  In 862 

Investigation  and  instruction,  relation 204 
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lodin,  utilization  by  plants lUB 

Iowa  College,  notes »«,  WS,  507,  ««7. 1006 

Station,  notes 94.395  ' 

/ridomyrmez  huntltf,  notes 163 

Iris,  cut,  preservation 44 

/ri<  jcrmanfco,  cut,  preservation 44 

Iron,  assimilation  by  infants lOei 

chlorid,  effect  on  wheat 63S 

compounds,  use  in  sugar  clariSeatian.  Ct 

determtnatton sa 

in  phosphate  lock 3B 

Insplnach an 

nitrate,  effect  on  wheat 625 

sulphate,  bibliography 114 

effect  on  barley 4>4 

for  treating  water  supplies .  SK 
Irrigation- 
canals.    (See  Canals  and  Ditches.) 

congress  In  Idaho 682 

national 6»,8B7 

doty  ol  water  In sag 

N.Mox 288 

effect  on  alkali  soUs gl9 

evaporation  losses  in,  U.8.D.A 1087 

fanning,  monograph ut 

from  artesian  wells a? 

Uurray  River,  Australia l> 

in  Bengal sn 

Bombay  Presidency  and  Sind IITI 

British  South  Africa X 

Egypt  in  ancient  times 39( 

France jst 

Qermany 781 

IndU 388,788 

.      Jauja 881 

Hontana,  U.S.D.A 386 

Nevada,  Nev IM 

New  Sooth  Wales m 

North  Atlantic  States,  U.S.D.A u: 

northeastern  Texas ill 

Oregon,  U.B.D.A 186 

the  Transvaal 587 

United  States 187.661 

Vosges,  France I88 

Western  Australia 3B 

Wyondng set 

Index ns 

Information  tor  beginners,  U.8.D.A 483 

investigations,  Nev U4 

Utah U16 

laws,  history,  U.S.D. A 28B 

plant,  description,  Aiix us 

preparation  of  land  for,  U.S.D.A 187, 481 

reading  courses  In,  Cal 482 

relation  to  dry  farming,  U.S.D.A 387 

sediments,  effect  on  barley,  Alls og 

water,  analyses 831 

Tex 4a5 

application sgg 

Aria IMT 

U.8.D.A 482.1087 

composition 815 

measurement 588.881 

public  control,  U.S.D..\ J87* 

sediments,  effect  on  crops.  Aria .  <27 

in,U.S.D.A lOU 
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Pwe. 
Irrigation— Contlnned. 

water,  storage  and  ragnUtion 988 

■tudlea,  Ariz «7 

waste  in  application 387 

iSee  alio  Water.) 
JtkypAoUtM  tonOUridet  n.  ap.,  deaerlption, 

UawaU 843 

bade*  htxagomu,  nottB, 882 

jiilonM,  life  Ustory 357 

r<c<mM,  notes 183,1064 

■pp.,  notes 656 

Ixodidee  In  Aigentina 163 

Great  Britain 287 

Jackals,  destruction '  3S0 

Jams,  analyses,  Uont 361 

examination,  N.  Dale 21S8,1066 

mfttfng 374 

preparation,  Wis. 280 

Jarrab,  use  for  railroad  ties. 113S 

JassldSB  oJ  New  York 1S8 

Jatropha  UpiguentU,  notes 743 

Jellies,  examination 421 

Mont 361 

N.  Dak 3»,1066 

Tex 960 

making 374 

moss,  food  value 857 

preparation.  Wis 260 

Jimson  weed,  culture,  U.S.D.A 241 

Johnson  grass,  extermination,  U.S.D.A 936 

Joint  ill,  treatment 966 

worm,  notes.  Can 158 

Juglam  nigra,  notes,  U.S.D. A 1133 

Juncut  longiftylit,  notes,  Wyo 229 

June  beetles,  notes,  He 1174 

Juniper,  culture,  Iowa 1053 

Jtmipertu  communU,  insects  aOeotlng. 356 

virginiana,  notes,  U.S.D.A 742 

Jute,  culture  experiments 628 

Inlndia 633 

India,  price  of,  U.S.D.A 787 

varieties •..  028 

Jnvee  In  sheep  and  goats 878 

Kafir  com,  analyses,  Tex '  968 

culture  experiments,  N.  J 31 

Nebr 10^ 

meal  for  pigs,  Sans 194 

notes,  U.S.D.A 230 

Eainit,  fertilizing  value.  Mass 226 

Kale,  culture,  U.S.D.A 230 

in  Porto  Rico,  U.S.D.A 226 

on  sewage  fields 436 

Kansas  College,  notes..  95,195,297,607,784,883,997 
Station,  notes .  95,195,297,494,794,883,997 

Kenal  Station,  report,  U.S.D.A 225 

Kentucky  CoUege,  notes 997,1175 

Station,  financial  statements ...  996 

notes 195,997,1175 

reports  of  director 996 

Kerosene,  determination  in  kerosene  emul- 

dons 388 

effect  on  nursery  stock,  Del 1044 

emulsion,  preparation,  Can 141 

engines,  cost  of  operation 191 

tests,  N.  Hex. 91 

Kidneys,  relation  to  metaboUam. 964 


FBgei 

Kilns,  lumber,  construction,  U.S.D.A 642 

Kinase  in  milk 1160 

Kites,  use  In  meteorology 11 

U.S.D.A Ill 

Xbelcrte  cristoto,  notes,  Wyo 229 

Kobl-rabi,  culture,  Uiss 1128 

Krakatoa  eruption,  green  sun  of,  U.S.D.A..  612 

Kutter's  "  N,"  value  of.  In  canal  designs 684 

Laborers,  diet  of,  in  South  Africa 166 

farm.    (See  Agricultural  labor- 
ers.) 

Laoquer,  production  in  Japan 1090 

Lactic  add— 

bacteria,  classification 979 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 918 

group  characteristics 1161 

relation  to  butter  flavor.  Wis.  276 

studies 769 

.  effect  on  germination  of  seeds 137 

production  from  milk  sugar 373 

of  different  kinds 979 

Lactometer  readings,  correction,  Wis 277 

Lactose,  determination 398 

incbocolato 1020 

mUk 810 

orlglninmllk 671 

Lactoses,  comparison 575 

Lady  beetles,  Asiatic,  notes,  N.  J 57 

distribution 58,261 

larvs,  value 851 

notes 355,1144 

swarming  on  mountain  tops..  352 
Lambs.    ^See  Sheep.) 

Lameness,  intermittent,  in  horses 774 

Land,  effect  on  direction  of  wind,  U.S.D.A.  612 
grant  colleges.    (Sec  Agricultural  col- 
leges.) 
plaster.    (Set  Oypsum.) 
preparatlonfortaTigatlon,  U.S.D.A.  187,483 

reclamation,  Nev 194 

inlndia 199 

settlement  in  Western  Australia 392 

system  of  New  Zealand 687,993 

tenure  in  Denmark.. 392 

Russia,  U.S.D.A 393 

transfers  in  Germany 688 

wasto,intheUnltedSUte8,U.S.D.A..  1136 

Landolphia  capentis,  notea 146 

dauri,  description 48 

torMnote,  description 48 

Lands,  agricultural,  in  New  Zealand 688 

fertUlzatlon  with  slit 882 

marsh,  reclamation,  U.S.D.A 483 

moor,  afforestation 147 

public,  securing  title  to 192 

swamp,  reclamation  by  drainage. . .  287 

Lappa  major  edulit,  notes 937 

Larch  case  bearer,  not<>s.  He 652 

culturo,  Iowa 1053 

disease,  treatment 155 

European,  notes,  U.S.D. A 742 

growth 47 

sawfly,  notes.  Can 158 

remedies 559 

Lard,  addition  to  mUk. 76 

analyses.  Conn.  State 855 
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Lard.  dIgestlblBty 1152 

ezaminatlon,  N.  Dak lOSS 

Tex 960 

Larder  beetle,  note! US 
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notes.  Minn 339 

varieties  for  Wyoming.  1129 

Sida  eomtgata  trichopoda,  feeding  value .%4 

Silage,  analyses.  Wash 436 

bacteriological  studies 1073 

crops,  cost  of  production,  X.  J 31 

notes.  Can 133 

effect  on  milk,  U.S.D.A 596 

for  horses 467 
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Silent  pendula,  cut,  preservation 44 

Silica  as  a  plant  food 813 
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Japan 1090 
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flacridity,  treatment 1147 

flacheric,  cauae 64 

nurseries,   disinfection,   new 

method 1147 

Silkworms  as  affected  by  disinfected  leaves.  854 

breeding  experiments 560 

caie  of 258 

in  Madagascar 755 

polygamous  tiabit  of 755 

raising 450 
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Silos,  ailing,  cost,  U.S.D.A 785 

in  Wisconsin,  Wis 290 
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Silt,  canal,  composition 217 

Silver  asb,  feeding  habits,  U.S.D.A 450 

leaf  disease,  description  and  treat- 
ment   1142 

nitrate,  effect  on  wheat 625 

utilization  by  plants 1108 

Simulium  spp.,  in  Sudan 477 

Siphanta  aruia,  notes 56 

Siphoforynt  avenx,  notes,  I'.S.D.A 955 

Siphotiopllora  fodieru,  notes 50 

Sirup,  cane.     <,Ser  Cane  sirup.) 

examination 565 

maple,  examination,  Conn.  State 854 

N.  Dak 1065 

manufacture  and  food  value, 

U.S.D.A 290 

Slnipa,    manufacture     and     food     value,  - 

U.S.D.A 280 

SlsaJ,  culture  in  Porto  Rico,  U.S.D.A 226 

Sitophylut  granariua,  notes 1144 

Sitta,  composition 217 

Slum  litamm,  culture  and  use 39 

Skim  milk  for  calves 973 

hens,  W.  V'a 270 

pigs 475 

Mont 71 

Utah 264 

poultry,  Can 469 

Skirret,  culture  and  use 39 

Skunks,  revision  of  genus  Spllogale,  U.  S.  D.  A  655 
Slog.     {Sec  Phosphatic  slag.) 

Slaughterhouse  refuse  as  a  fertilizer 21 

Slaughterhouses,  construction 80 

inspection   and   adminis- 
tration   80 

Sleeping  sickness,  notes 967 

Slime  mold,  graas-killing,  notes 842 

Slippery  elm,  notes,  U.S.D.A 1113 

Sloughgrass,  notes,  Wyo 210 


Sludge  from  filter  beds,  analyses.  Mass 220 

Slugs,  Injurious,  destrortion 6SI 

notes K\,t.Sl 

Smut,  treatment  with  formaJdebyde,  Con . .  1C3 
{See  alto  Barley  smut.  Com  smut, 
etc.  I 

Snails,  injurious,  destruction 651 

notes 59,161 

Snake  bites,  treatment 455 

Sn^keroot,  Seneca,  culture,  U.S.D.A 341 

Snakes,  Importation  into  Hawaii,  U.S.D..\ .  157 

of  Pennsylvania 651 

Snapdragon,  cut,  preservation 44 

Snow,  effect  on  egg  production.  Conn.  Starrs  975 

roUers,  notes,  U.S.D.A 525,536,1169 

Snowballs,  forcing  with  ether 639 

Snowfall  In  the  British  Isles 914 

Virginia 913 

Soaptreeatn  Florida »tt 

notes 943 

Soaps,  manufacture,  manual 476 

preparation  and  use,  U.S.D.A 455 

Soda,  ssgimiiation  by  plants 322,1108 

SOderbaum,  H.  G. ,  biographical  sketch. 10 

Sodium — 

and  potosaium,  relation  in  soils 321 

benzoate  as  a  meat  preservative 565 

Ucarlionate,  effect  on  nitrogen  excretion  661 
chlorid.    (See  salt.) 

citrate,  effect  on  milk 3(9 

nitrogen  excretion 661 

fkiorid,  effect  on  plants 434 

nitrate.     {Set  Nitrate  of  soda.) 

nitrite,  determination 109 

fertilixing  value 923 

aalt  deposits  in  Egypt 3M 

salts,  agricultural  value,  R.  1 1113 
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plants,  R.  1 1115 

silicate,  analyses 1130 

sulphite  as  a  meat  preservative 555 

thiosulphate  as  a  meat  preservative 565 

Soil  amendments,  analyses 10 

analysis,  value  of 321 

bacteria- 
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effect  on   nitrogenous    decomposi- 
tion. Wis lOiO 

Boluhllity  of  phosphoric 

add  219 

constituents,  availability 1108 
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Wis 21» 
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liming 436 
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experiments,  K.  J 15 

maintenance 119,123,500 

Tex 615 
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notes "..  394 

proUcms 103 
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Improvement 119,121, 7SI 
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Tex 617 
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crops 318 
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n.S.D.A  819 

conservation 318, 426, 781 

Can 117 

U.S.D.A 532 

determinations,  Del 1036 

N.Dale 1033 

discussion 11 

effect  on  germination  ol  seeds 329 

protein  content  of  wheat, 
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relation  to  tillage.  Can 1037 

studies 13 

U.S.D..\ 820 
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sterilization- 
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U.S.D.A 194 
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Mass 221 
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survey  flcld  book,  U.S.D.A 317 
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temperatures  in  Alaska.  r.S.D..V 214 

Norway 318 
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studies 727 

test  with  fertilizers,  plan,  Pa 217 

Soiling  crops,  cost  of  production,  N.  J 31 

feedingvalue 232 

for  cows,  UiSB 1159 

N.J .•» 

notes,  Ind 1039 

U.S.D.A 230 

Soils,  absorption  of  alkaline  carbonates  by.  215 
absorptive  properties  as  affected  by 
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acid,  determination 327 
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improvement.  Oteg 718 
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saltwater 427 
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Soot,  analyses 2S 
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analyses,  Ky 913 
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experiments,  Nebr UD6 
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hay  forcows,  U.S.D..V 368 

hydrocyanic  acid  in 126.544 
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U.S.D.A 230 
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salts 434 

sirup,   manufacture    and    food    value, 

U.S.D.A 330 

varieties.  S.Dak 134 

Sorrel,  culture  and  use 39 
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canning  and  preserving 374 
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Station,  notes. ...  196, 587, 796. 1177 

Sowbugs,  economic  importance,  U.S.D.A...  952 

monograph »S9 

Soy  bean  bacterial  blight,  notes 149 

biscuit,  analyses.  Conn.  State SS5 

cheese,  manufacture  In  China 8S7 

meal  for  pigs,  Kans 194 

Wis 107S 

oU,8tadies 8S8 

beans  as  a  catch  crop.  Okla 230  296 

covercrop,  Del 1035 

composition.  Pa 234 
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Pa 234 
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Mc 756 
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j                       sfrifionM  in  rabbits W3 

Sty gamu  iUmonitU,  notes 430 

I  Subsoils,  Belgian,  fertilizing  value  of  phos- 

I      phoricacidin 1024 

I  Succotash  as  a  soiling  crop,  U.S.D..V 898 

!  Sucrose,  determination 709 

I                                        Inchocoiate 108) 

I                 inversion  by  add  mercuric  nitrate.  lOai 

I  Suet,  beef,  digestibility 1135 

Sugar,  adulteration,  U.S.D.A 164 

analyses,  Conn.  State SS4 

apples,  culture,  U.S.D.A 239 

.    as  affected  by  cooking 66! 

beet  curly  top,  notes SI 

U.S.D.A. 34 

diseases,  notes 79),t63 

heart  rot,  book  on 617 

leaf  spot,  treatment,  U.8.D. A . .  34 

molasses,  notes,  U.8.D.A 493 

pulp,  dried,  analyses 37! 

N.Y.Stete  XL 

K.I »1 
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Sogar  beet  palp,  dried,  lor  cows,  Wis 271 

lambs,  WU 1074 

ensiling  experiments 762 

notes,  U.8.D.A «8 

{See   alto    Molasses   beet 
pulp.) 
RhUoctonla  di8ease,note8,Colo.       ISO 

loot  diseases,  notes 746 

rot,  notes 344 

seed  prodaction,  U.S.D.A 35 

single-genn,  U.S.D.A 34 

standard 932 

almnp,  utilization 22 

webworm,  notes,  Can 1S8 

beets- 
analyses 734,832 

Ky 913 

Mass 241 

U.S.D.A 34 

Wis 234 

breeding  experiments 697 

composition  as  affected  by— 

diseaw 746 

nitrate  of  soda 733,734 

culture — 

Colo 34 

tr.S-D.A 34 

experiments,  Can 132 

Wis 1033 

in  Kansas 439 

Porto  Rico,  r.S.D.A 226 

the  United  Kingdom 1169 

onailcali  soils,  U.S.D.A 596 

sewage  lields 436 

•  lertUizer  experiments H),  31, 

3.11,539.929.1029 

Can 132 

Colo 13X 

Wis 228,2»« 

requirements 932, 1 120 

for  pigs,  Mont 71 

germination  as  alTeoted  by  fer- 
tilizers, Colo 13« 

growth  as  affected  by  light 433, 932 

•     insects  aflecting 0(l,7.V),953 

Investigations,  Colo 29 

method  of  analysis 308 

occurrence  of  dodder  on 734 

quality  as   uflerted  by  nitrogen 

content 832 

varieties 27, 1116, 1 1 19 

Can i;t2 

Wis 234 

by-products,  drying 023 

cane,  analyses 3.^ 

U.S.D.A 833 

as  affected  by  volcanic  ash 1024 

breeding  experiments 634 

culture- 
experiments 628, 833 

Hawaii 33J>,834 

In  Porto  Rico,  P.  R 1033 

U.8.D.A....      226 

lectureson 734 

on  shares  In  FIJI,  Hawaii, 
and  Mauritius 1160 


Page. 

Sugar  cane  diseases,  address  on,  Hawaii.. .  843 

InBengal 450 

investigations, 

Hawaii 843 

notes 645,734,834 

P.R 1060 

fertilizer- 
experiments 35,430,628,833 

U.S.D.A 832 

requirements 1030 

fiber,  composition 610 

gumming 451 

history 734 

implements,    description, 

HawaU 834 

Improvement 697,932 

Insects  affecting 734 

P.R 1060 

Irrigation  experiments 833 

Juice,  inorganic  constituents...  476 

leaf  hopper  parasites,  Hawaii . .  652 

moth  borer,  notes 60 

notes,  Miss 436 

plantations  in  Peru 634 

products,  methods  of  analysis .  308 

red  rot,  treatment 451 

root  diseases  in  Hawaii 451 

seed  >)earlng,  notes,  Hawaii 734 

germination  tests,  Hawaii.  734 

production 634 

seedlings,  notes 834 

production,  Hawaii'.  734 

soil  requirements 1030 

stalks,  fuel  value 191 

stripping,  Hawaii 138 

top  rot  investigations 344 

varieties 36,G2K.8.'»,834.931 

Hawaii 335 

yield  as,  related  to  rainfall 423 

denatured,  as  a  stocli  feed 762 

determination  In  honey 912 

exj)erimpnt  station  in  I'eru 634 

stations  in  Queensland  ..  833 

feed,  analyses.  Me 1153 

R.I 261 

feeding  value 974 

lor  cows 574 

Industry  in  Brazil 394 

Hawaii 504 

Martinique  and   Guada- 
lupe   fi88 

Natal 35 

progress  in  1906 1109 

invert,  determination 396 

manufacture,  book  on 772 

in  the  United  Kingdom  1166 

progress  In 772 

maple,  notes,  U.S.D.A 1133 

yields  of  lumber,  U.S.D.A 446 

methods  of  analysis 398 

Muscovado,  fermentation  in 524 

plantations,  inspection,  Hawaii 730 

planters,  iectares  to '34 

production,  statistics ^^ 

review  of  literature **' 

solutions,  clarlflcimoli »12 
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Sugkr  ibiUitiM,  U.S.D^ M 

(See  aln  Beet  sugar  and  Cane  BUgar.) 
Sugars,  clarification  with  iron  compocmds..      476 

in  chestnut  flour,  composition 757 

spices,  composition 896 

reducing,  determination 388,709 

unification  ol  methods. .. .    1030 
Sulphate  of  anunonia— 

analyses.  Mass 220 

R.  1 1108 

apparatus  for  making £36 

determination 109 

efleet  on  composition  of  rye 633 

fertilizing  value 19,123, 

217, 219, 333, 429, 431, 537, 622, 
916, 923, 1028, 1029, 1109, 1113 

Mass 226,227 

manufacture. S36 

apparatus  tor 1028 

in  Belgium 325 

production  in  Italy 724 

the  United  Kingdom 431 

Sulphate  of  potash— 

analyses.  Mass 220 

R.  L 1106 

and  magnesia,  analyses,  Mass 210 

eOect  on  composition  of  rye 633 

fertilizing  value.  Mass 226,227 

notes 219 

Sulphites,  determination  in  sirups 396 

Sulphocyaoid,  fertilizing  value 623 

Sulphur  as  an  Insecticide 59 

determination  in  plants 398 

dioxid  as  a  refrigerating  medium ..      102 

eflect  on  tea  foliage 1059 

fineness,  dctemunation 56 

fumes,  use  in  must  defecation,  Cal.      674 
washes.  (See  Lime-sulphur  washes.) 

Sulphuric  acid  as  a  fungicide 249, 454 

determination  in  vinegar. ...      610 
effect  on  germination  of  seeds     136 

growth  of  fungi 542 

InhoatedmiUc 474 

Sulphurous  arid,  determination  in  meats. . .    1148 

eflect  on  digestion 565 

organisms  in  wine     772 

in  wine  making 374, 772 

Sumach,  low,  value  in  plant  breeding. 637 

Sunflowers,  culture  in  Russia 439 

on  sewage  fields 436 

growth  as  affected  by  mush- 
rooms, N.  Y.  Cornell 827 

Sunlight,  effect  on  plant  growth 527 

Sunshine  in  the  British  Isles.. ^ 914 

Sunspots,  relation  to  rainfall 528 

Superphosphate — 

ammoniated,  fertilizing  value 21 

analyses,  La 540 

Mass 230 

R.I 1108 

changes  in  soils 53(1 

eflect  on  protein  content  of  barley 630 

fertUizing  value 124, 219, 539, 725, 919, 928 

R.I 619,620 

free  acids  In 7 

manufacture 22,724 


Superphosphate— Continued. 

methods  of  analysis 

residual  effects 1 

Suppuration  in  domestic  animals 

Surra,  notes 

prevalence  in  Africa 

Swamp  fftver  in  horses,  N.  Dak 

studies 

soils,  fertilizer  experiments  on. 

Swans  of  North  America,  U.S.D.A 

Swede  fingsrHuid-toe  disease,  treatznent 

Swedes,  culture 

Miss I 

fertilizer  experiments 

improvement 

vai:letles 2J. 

Swedish     Royal     Agricultoral  Academy, 

chemical  laboratory 

Sweet  cicely,  culture  and  use I 

clover  for  pigs....' U 

com,  breeding  experiments,  N.  J. .. .  38,9 

canning.  La 9 

seed  selection,  R.  I S 

varieties ) 

peas,  cross  inoculation Ml 

forcing  by  acetylene  light I 

potatodiseascs, notes,  Ala. CoUe^..      9 

potatoes,  calming,  La 7] 

harvesting,  Ala.  ToAegso .     61 

■    staring,  Ala.  Tuskcfgee fl 

Okla zr,,% 

U.S.D.A n 

Swine  diseases,    infectious,    prevalenoe    in 

Italy a 

erysipelas,  chronic,  lesions  of ^ 

control  In  Sweden! Ml 

method  of  vaccination 91 

prevaienoo  in  Norway 9 

OCMigeRiv- 
erColony.    TS 

transmission  to  man 83 

plague,  control  in  Sweden tf 

diagnosis M 

etiology 38%lri 

immunization. 86,879,10 

in  South  Africa ■ 

monograph i 

pectoralform fl 

relation  to  atelectasis m 

studies -M, 

virus,  fllterabUity. 3S,l<C 

(See  alto  Pigs.)  J 

Sycamore  anthracnosp,  studies M 

leaf  blight,  notes >^ 

Sykes,  Walter  J.,  biographical  note M 

Syn^oniiM  (mcAeaUj  In  pigeons V 

Tabanida:,  biology  of IB 

I'abonus  tdnXiM,  notes S 

^uodrino/o/iu,  notes.. M 

{iKKuomotatiu,  life  history. ^ 

spp.,  notes • 

U.B.D.A » 

racMna  nufioa  psrasitic  on  silkworms. 3> 

Tamarack,  notes,  U.S.D.A 1* 

Tamarind  pulps,  analyses '^ 

Tanbark,  statistics,  U.SJ>.A «« 
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''•  aiders,  cnltare,  Ariz H74 

ankage,  analyseg,  Iowa MS 

La S« 

-                                 Uass 220 

R.  1 61»,lia8 

Tex 968 

•                 eOect  on  strength  of  bones,  Nebr.  S7I 

forpigs.Uich 72 

'-^                              Nebr 570 

U.S.D.A 882 

'  tanerjr  refuse  as  a  fertilizer 21 

tanicacld,  tertlllzing  value 240 

rdle  In  cork  formation 826 

Vnnln,  detennlnatioD 310,307,813 

report  on 398 

■anning  materials,  preparation 813 

..'tannins,  botany  and  physiology 728 

.'apewormsin  pheasants 681 

'ar  for  road  ImproTement 289,290 

U.S.D.A 280 

'         smudge  for  frost  protection 211 

Tares,  cross  inoculation 1031 

inoculation  experiments 428 

faros,  culture,  Ariz 1174 

Tartomeimu  spp.,  notes S9 

fartaric  acid,  lead  and  arsenic  in 1149 

p  Taste,  physiology  of 567 

tea,  adulteration,  U.S.D.A 164 

as  aSected  by  moisture 43 

blister  blight  in  Upper  Assam 452 

Cape  Bush,  analysis 65 

culture  in  India 337 

Java 922 

diseases,  notes 945 

fermentation 42 

foliage  as  aSected  by  sulphur 1059 

methods  of  analysis 397 

mites,  remedies 1059 

Paraguay,  germination  tests 143 

plantations,  rejuvenation 338 

renovation 43,338 

tannin  content .-. 42 

varieties 41 

Teak,  reproduction  in  Burma 241 

Temperature — 

abnormai.inNew  South  Waies,U.8.D.A.  311 
atmospheric— 

as  affected  by  tent  shelter.  Pa 211 

U.S.D.A.  819 

varlatiomk  in : 117 

effect  on  germination  of  seeds 1030, 1052 

growth  of  trees 211 

soft  cheese 873 

wines 476 

fluctuation,  U.S.D.A HI 

forecasting,  method,  U.S.D.A 813 

of  December,  1905,  U.S.D.A Ill 

records,  U.S.D.A 813 

variations  in 312,313 

over  limited  area,  U.S.D.A. .  526 

Tennessee  Station,  flnancial  statement 194 

notes 796 

report  of  director 194 

University,  notes 796 

relations  to  State . . .  1093 

Tent  caterpillar,  notes,  Me 1174 


Page. 

Tent  shade,  effect  on  temperature  and  soil 

moisture,  Pa 211 

Teoslnte,  culture,  S.  C 229 

7VpAnM<a  Candida,  culture 338 

Termtt  gettroi,  life  history 852 

Termites,  South  American,  studies 357 

Tetanus- 
bacillus,  measurement  of  anterobiosis  of  1165 

following  enteritis .■  878 

in  horses,  notes 774 

investigations. , 676 

reaction  of  toxin  and  antitoxin 676 

toxin  as  affected  by  ether  extract  of 

antitetanus  serum 1166 

treatment 87,384,676 

Telranychu*  lilvettrii  as  a  cause  of  thrush  in 

horses 1165 

Texas  College,  notes 895 

lever,  blood  parasite  in 84 

control 378 

U.S.D.A 181 

Immunization 478,580 

in  cattle 1163 

notes 478 

Uiss 476 

parasite,  biology 478 

notes 164 

persistence,  U.S.D.A.  1164 

prevalence  in  Java 582 

South  Africa..  375,380 
Western  Austra- 
lia   1162 

susceptibility  of  cattle  to 606 

ticks,  host  relations,  U.S.D.A.  380 

life hlstorj.  U.S.D.A....  1164 
(S«  aim  Cattle  ticks.) 

transmission,  U.S.D.A 478,1166 

treatment  with  hemoglobin...  478 

Station,  notes 895 

Thein,  determination 397 

Tkelrpliora  lacinala,  description 55 

Therina  tomniaria,  notes,  Can 158 

Thermodynamics  of  atmosphere,  U.S.D.A.  311, 

813,814 
Thermometer  readings,  Glaisher's  factors 

and  Ferrel's  formula,  U.8.D..\ 310 

ThermopHs  dimricarpa,  notes,  Wyo 229 

Tkielaviabaaicola,  notes,  Conn.  State...  1138.1139 
Thielavioprii  ethaceticm,  description,  Ha- 
waii   844 

notes 450 

Thistle  butterfly,  notes.  Conn.  State. 57 

Thistles,  Canada,  law  In  Kentucky,  Ky 37 

Thomas-ammonium-phosphate— 

decomposition 124 

fertilizing  value 725 

notes 124 

stability 539,824 

Thomas  slag.    (See  Phosphatic  slag.) 

Thofea  cinereamarffinata,  notes UO 

Threshing  machinery,  treatise 192 

Thrips,  notes 557 

of  California,  U.S.D.A 952 

Thripi  tabaci,  notes 557 

Thrush  in  horses ^1*5 

Thunderstorms,  relation  to  moon  phases. . .      613 
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Thysanoptera  ot  California,  U.8.D.A 9S2 

Tick  disease  in  sheep 878 

fever.    (S«  Texas  lover.) 

Rhodesian.    (S<^Afrlcancoast 
fever.) 

Ticks  In  Great  Britain,  studies 256 

life  liistory  and  habits 357 

notes 58, 251, 6S5, 780, 875 

remedies 3S2 

transmission  of  diseases  by iW,3S2,10M 

(,3ee  aUo  Cattle  ticks.) 
Ties,  railroad- 
as  affected  by  preservatives,  U.S.D.  A..  447 

holding  force.  U.S.D.A MO 

jarreh  tor 1135 

production,  U.S.D.A 447 

Tile  drainage,  studies 286 

drains,  construction,  Wis 684 

TUia  americana,  notcA,  U.S.D.A 742 

Tillage  In  relation  to  soil  moisture.  Can 1037 

TiHetiatevi)^  treatment 842 

M«c(,  treatment 842 

Timber- 
as  affected  l)y  preservatives,  U  .S.D.A . .  447 

commercial,  in  New  South  Wales 46 

creosoted,  durability,  U.S.D.A 1135 

destruction  by  ants,  prevention 741 

dry  rot,  notes 1135 

studies.  Conn.  State U39 

exports  from  Western  Australia. 1135 

Insocts  affecting 1135 

lands,  burnt,  seeding,  U.S.D.A 230 

measuring 341 

of  India,  merhanlcAl  tests 243 

Western  Australia,  strength  of 1135 

preservation 745 

with  creosote 148  i 

priced,  movement,  U.S.D.A 1134 

resources  of  Western  Australia 1 135 

shipping  ports 1135 

statistics 744 

stnictureof,  studies 623 

supply  of  the  United  States 844 

U.S.D.A...  1134 

tests,  manual  for  engineers,  U.S.D.A  . .  486 

use  in  mines,  U.S.D.A 642 

{See  aUo  Lumber  and  Wood.) 
Timothy- 
culture,  U.S.D.A 230 

In  Alaska,  U.S.D.A 225 

fertiliser  experiments 20 

Md 718 

N.Y.  Cornell 933 

germination  tests,  Iowa 1038 

hay,  analyses.  Wash 436 

composition  as  affected  by  manures, 

Minn 1037 

notes,  Wyo ; 229 

seed,  adulteration,  Ohio 627  \ 

examination,  Iowa 1038  ' 

wild,  notes,  S.  Dak 133  ' 

Tin,  colloidal,  effect  on  plants 25,624  ' 

Tipula  paTva,  notes 160  I 

Tires,  relation  to  road  construction 388  ' 

Titmice  as  forest  conservators 350  I 

Toads,  economic  relations 350  I 


Face, 
Tobacco- 
analyses,  Ky ti3 

Mass ta 

as  an  insecticide 655 

bacterial  wilt,  studies 131 

bed  rot,  treatment,  Obio iSt 

black  root,  treatment,  Ohio 5M 

breeding,  U.S.D.A loe 

experiments AM 

Conn.SUte ....  35 

WU ue 

InKentucky W 

Ohio «96 

records,  keeping,  U^.D.A ...   Ite 

burning  quality,  testing,  U.S.DJ^ 3i 

composition  as  affected  by  fertlllzess. ..     4fl 

cost  ot  hauling,  U.S.D..\ m 

coyer  crops  tor.  Wis lOO 

crop  reports,  U.S.D.A 2G3,Tlt 

Cuban  seed,  culture  in  Alabama,  U.S. 

D.A 8H 

culture.  Aril 1171 

experiments <SU,Ot 

P.R KB 

InFloitda MS 

Hawaii,  U.S.D.A 22J 

Porto  Rico,  C.S.D.A » 

the  United  Kingdom IM 

Virginia 8> 

U.S.D.A 23S 

on  soils  reforested  with  A  ZMzztn 

molucoana TH 

curing  shed,  description.  Wis 106 

damping  off,  notes.  Conn.  State 49,113^ 

treatment,  Ohio o5t 

diseases  in  France,  Investigations 344 

fertilizer  experiments 440, 539, 6ff 

Ohio 138 

U.S.D.A as 

Wis 104S 

growth  as  affected  by  shade,  U.S.D.A . .  SW 

inbreeding,  U.S.D..\ 231 

insects  affecting.  Conn.  State 57.848 

notes 8fl 

plant  beds,  notes,  Ohio .- M 

production  In  1906,  U.S.D.  A 4» 

root  rot, investigations.  Conn.  State...  113B 

seeds,  descriptions 934 

species,  treatise 44t 

splltworm  in  Hawaii 33 

thilps,  remedies .■ 1144 

studies,  U.S.D.A 100) 

varieties 634, 63S,  697 

Can 133 

descriptions,  U.8.D.A 1043 

wilt,  notes 344 

Tomato  bacterial  blight,  notes,  Colo SO 

black  rot,  notes 152 

blight,  notes 648 

treatment,  Idaho 1047 

catsup,  analyses 960 

diseases  in  California,  Cal 945 

notes 341 

Pto 746 

downy  mildew,  notes.  Mass 321 

leaf  blight,  notes IS 
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Tomato  leaf  curl,  studies S53 

rust,  notes 152 

spot,  treatment.  Conn.  Storrs.  52 

pimply  rot,  notes 152 

products,  analyses 564 

rosette,  notes 152 

treatment,  Ohio A48 

sleepy  disoaae,  notes .• 152 

Tomatoes- 
analyses  564 

breeding  experiments,  N.  J 38,836 

broom  rape  affecting,  N.  J 56 

canning.  La 738 

experiments 41 

InMaryland 839 

culture 152 

experiments,  Ud 937 

in  greenhouses.  Wis 1046 

effects  of  excessive  feeding.  Wis 237 

fertilizer  experiments,  Idaho 1046 

R.I 1125 

Tex 736 

forcing  by  acetylene  light 39 

Insects  affecting 152 

mulching  experiments,  Ohio 1045 

pruning,  Idaho 1046 

experiments.  Can 141 

spraying  experiments,  Md 937 

Uiss 1128 

varieties,  Idaho 1046 

Md 937 

Tex 736 

yield  as  affected  by  pinching  hack,  Can .  141 

romicus  di<par  on  apple  trees 852 

spp.,  notes 652 

(ypo^rapAiM,  generations 852 

Topography  of  northeastern  Texas 113 

treatise 586 

Tornado  at  HeridUin,  Uiss.,  U.S.D.A Ill 

Stafford,  Kans.,  U.S.D.A 311 

to  Australia,  U.S.D.A 311 

Minnesota,  U.S.D.A 814 

Wisconsin,  U.S.D.A 311,814 

Toxins  in  sterlliied  tulwrculous  products...  1163 

treatise 674 

Toxylon  pomiferum,  notes,  U.S.D.A 1133 

Trade  winds,  relation  to  rainfall  In  England.  314 

Trans-Missouri  Dry  Farming  Congress 700 

Transplanter  for  root  crops 90 

Tree  branches,  fuel  value 191 

cricket,  snowy,  notes,  Del 1058 

oricltets,  notes , 852 

diseases,  treatment,  internal,  N.  Dak..  24 

hopper,  buffalo,  notes 158 

Ark 750 

root  rot,  description  and  treatment...  1142 

notes 154 

seedlings,  management,  U.S.D.A 242 

seeds,  germination  experiments 47 

tests 341 

preparation   for  planting,  U.S. 

D.A 242 

strangling  fungus,  description 55 

Tvounds,  treatment .* 754 

Ohio 939 

Trees,  artificial  feeding,  N.  Dak 1054 


l^e. 

Trees,  as  affected  by  frost 338 

assimilation  of  carbon  dioxld  by 127 

coniferous.  Insects  affecting 1 146 

culture.  Iowa 1053 

for  fence  posts,  U.S.D.A 745 

manual 742 

determination  of  financial  increment .  10.')2 

exotic  In  Europe 4.'> 

for  wind-breaks  and  shelter-lx-lts 551 

growth  as  afleited  by- 
cultivation,  Ohio lO'il 

rainfall  and  temperature 211 

hardiness  In  relation  to  ripening '  548 

Nebr.  ,  238 

hardwood,  as  affected  by  frost 1052 

improvement 444 

injuries  by  mire  and  rabbits,  Ohio . . .  691 

insects  affecting ,W.  356, 4,5(1, 1146 

N.J 57 

U.S.D.A 446 

larvae  in,  destruction 753 

mensuration 341 

nursery,  fertilizer  experiments 550 

of  British  India,  treatise 550 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  book.  1134 

Ontario,  Can ^ 942 
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